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PREFACE 


Fels himsel ner dep obigtions tothe many ends 
‘rho have aided him iis costco. He fers, how 

ver, havin expeing bis grade in this place be may omit 
SToceion stewie, bape, toed kee ecany, IF 
te i guilty of such oversight he hopes he may be pardoned 
‘Reon wile edeing them the exprenion of ble inert 
Chums) Me Joba Lye, Town Clee of Bows 
MeiW Re Allin, Township Clete of Datigton, Mtr Job 
Fickay, forme Towoship Clerk of Clarke MA: J Stipe, 
nt proeat Townaip Clerk of Clarke, Dr MMM Tucker for 
lang years Tres of the Towaatip of Clarke, Mr #, C 
Tonatan, Clerk ofthe Vilage of Newcastle, Me NF. Ma 
aca, Clerk of the United Counties of Nothunnd and 
Durham, Aine J. An Pll, Regitrar of West Durham 
Archive, Mr AT; Wiley 

Liban, Mr Plagh, Ray, Assistant. Legis 

‘of Toronto, Rev, F. L. Bacher, Librarian of Vietoria College, 
Mise Re H. Harker, Asstt Litwin of Victoria College 
Drs Ti Leck Cie ibrarnn ef the Cy f Foot, Rev. H 
Matheso, Litaian Kio Calla, Dr Jaber 1 Et 
Livan of the Miitary Innes, Profesor A. HL Young 
Me AF. Hunter, Setar, Ontario Histol Society, Mr C 
Eine and MF Co of the Cro Lande Department 
Press, Rew. R. W. Alin the Syn Ofc, Toronto, Dr Je L 
Austin Campbell, Mir H.C. Bowen, Me DJ. Gibion, Mr J. H 
Seon Me WT Lk, Me JJ. Git, M3. 
Mr E Fidding, Me W. J. Bragg, MCP, Mess M. A. Tames 
and Sona, Mir. Hl. Codermany Mr D. Morszan, Ms G. A 
Stephen, Me Walle S Bragg, Mes W. Pola, Mr FL 
Shuai Me WC. Cubitt Mi AN. Media, Mes A CPs 
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DARLINGTON AND CLARKE 


Tw region with which this bok mainly ocupie is contained 
nthe southeast come ofthe Township of Dalngton and the 
fouthiwert comer of the Townchip of Crk, ty rugby 
‘pesking ina quadrangle whowe four cormes are Howmancile 
trite knew bat at toy. Leaked at fom the Eelgie stan 
Point sone covered with drift depts boning tothe very 
tent period ofthe worl’ histor, the Pistacene, Toward 
the cove of the le Age, the ee ofthe rene acl see, 
ich had covered ll caster Cana fated atthe rear 
Darogeo and Clarke, and pled up 1 krat range of moraine 
il crowing the county from eat to wes, Known 4 a he 
‘When the ice had withdesen farther but sil 
the valley of the St Laurence atthe Thousand teland 
resent one, Lake Irguas asf has been ae 
therm cge of these towne The ol beach ofthis lke 
 Bomanvile and Newcastle Sates Chueh 
tore, and Terone Stati of the CAN. ts just at the water's 
age ofthe ol ake. ‘The sd hl ofa townie nthe Poureh 
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(Ove of the mos thing esters of on eon was he rchan 
‘ariel forest groweh which covered i belee the aval of the 
fetter "On the est lay lum oi it was enna Deh 
fd maple frst, but even here with some admintre of ether 
Adecduous woods apd some white ine ad heck. On the 
trod, with lager mixture, however: of pines mck 
Si the hess and Tn the wet lady ach sin the bo 

‘alleys ered by the sre there ere spln areaca white 
lar, mith a large percentage of bch, lash basa 
Dine and enc, and, sometie, inthe weet places te 
both higher and lowe lind there was some ok, but hat tee 
ind of wood was found in greater abundance on the ridges 
the north. ‘There were sme hckois and butters bat mo 
purposes of the popultion, Busch snd maple weee there for 
Fk and for furtive, whem deve were ny sill enough 
ake it. Inthe besnnig all srt of toes were aval for 
Togsouces, and’ prety mm pine as beved into eames 
lear, teespiting pine and colar were there for mating 
Single, blore here were any shingle and ‘when the 
hingleweaver plied the rising tool (or fow) hd draw ie 
For fences there were the big cedar ofthe swamp, a butte, 
of which night somes make buried tala Ant for all 





Ta Foasst 


Jy implemente—fot the axetives the oxyokes a 
‘he wtipleres, the betleheads the: waggontongucs, the 
‘ghermers, the hay- end mond-acks, the bndingpole, 20d 
the hond.apike, what wel of toca, white ab, Nckoy 
Svtood, nad ouher wonders ofthe bush, What arts in wed 
Eh Tand vig to hmble ways!” Such men as Girt Sams 
Toriostance, ae wethy of being remembered. He was 2 good 
‘Simple of the wood craftsmen wh owahed in the waiters 
Foyhoal, He led on Lot i Con 4, Daringoo, and ade 
Ceyoles (of asenood ie that meationed by Vig, Georges 
yr Ta, waggor-tongus (of oak ly of ash), hand-rake, 
Soul as JM, Toke wae in et 

Ad yeti the beginning there was sometimes fing chat 
z tee was rater an enemy than a fread a thing tobe root 
tut apd arse up! The burning ofthe fog-hepsin the ening 
‘Iter te day's ortng wan one, as an ocaion for efi 
Sind for pasting round the wbisiey jog. Te might well Bave 
tems ran of regrets The mara rel follewed. The 
thining ef the frst began, andthe human agencies were, 
tor infrequent, ded by the force of mature. Traion aed 
the newspaper hove kept alive the memory of forests destroyed 
ba high winds ie the toma of July 12 1850, wen in Care 
Weight and Datbogton, hewn tact and woods were destroyed 
Tbrmghout a stip of tertry of considerable Tenge. Then 
Inco the "ela" cats hy the Burren would dp, is the 
Falwing sammer pertape spark of fie which would spread 
Ino Rane and erry devartaio for log tances au wae the 
‘tue in tbe Ridge, about June 1 1855, when the bach of a Mr 
{Cpt astro, sl ing save by the moet energetic 
that wood is nppearng. Hon: Adam Berpuscon, for instance 
Inhin Tour in Canada in 109 (sp. 72), mak of he large 
onmraption of wood, nnd ers that "ri ema laces the ate 
er already teome amparatoy scarce”. Contining he =a 
hae "te pine ie sed between Montreal and Ouebe, apd a 

"mpaeMin Jaren, "Winter Sta a 
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ordinary steambont consumes Aly or saty cons, of about 
‘000 eabie fre ich trip. Wood furnished upon the St 
Linwstce for one dale, ee Gve oiling per cond whe po 
the Had it now costa thre times av much” Farther 00 
8) before his eater that a ate franeaay wad 
‘ters find lvelitoad here, by clesting Government land of 
fr rents Ie costs of pe, and isnot, T Deieve, of much 
Inve vale. Amon may’ prepare two corde a day bat fin 
sere werk andthe pit, which ls one dalla per in, wll 
Go ste move than compensate maintenance and Inbor” Ant 
Sl farther oa (p. 270) in somewbat lanl way he alls 
tention to "the slene be imporeane eects in ening the 
forest, which che consumption ffl um ard the testis 
tkestnel toacsomplih,Peapaitiso (nel toasserethat the 
"When one enpares the earliest pics even forthe varios 
swith the pices af the sume’ comedies to-day. one rales 
treed atl roving sed the bah pics of ll form of wd a 
Tid on the make. "Two dollars cord in 1825 and sate 
CSpheon in 1005, sed four or Sve dar «thon fore 
{1828 and twenty-five thie in 1025, are things wich 
Sie incor Ont ha fallen to fen or twenty” po cone 
‘tte whole. Butt trae the evoltan of prizes trough the 
entry intake beyond he capacity a the present 
Siete Ad he wll content Rimaelf with noting afew prices 
fates athe hax four them ely a the market repr 
fis tater Franc Soot, who sont he peed bs le betreen 
1s80 and IsW on Lat 1, Con Claske 
Some ofthe earliet fron to te pice of wood in tnd 
cat Toronto ae: (2) Rev. James Rearson, ater Boy 
Richarlon, state the in 182 "the onary price of good 
Frew wns but $1.80 pr cor (2) The Conadign Freeman, 
s mewspape of York, Upper Canad, te we of A 
Gee the pc of wom he rit a 10 (8 






































pet cod. (@) Rev. Witla Boulton, Thind Clasical Master 
Er Upeer Canuda Coleg, witig to his wile io England, fom 
‘Toru, Jay 8 163, nfomed her tht he had ovght wood 
the quality was caliente hoped 
the Chron Guardian we find that the pice of oi han 
Francia Squairs books give the price at Bowmanville, on 
Ape 140 of 1 conan £3 12/- (91840), or tt 78 conte 
Te wat peapn of ow grade, apd hauled bet short 
distance, His hooks alo ive 1076 sting es he price of 05 
feet of homloce plank.” ‘This would be stout 3800, 
ich woul! probly lace haulage, for on Dee. 22 
Ti books give ating (abou $25, 55 the pe 
si, at Hampton 
But let tm etre to Cake and Dtington, where. lower 





Jan's FS sole Cronkite sel Condon Scot wo at 825 

Much h 

aut a good deal of wood was wasted in this way, but there 
the anivl of the fs stile wood was Ky come ia 
fore put te eealent um Fuel was ade in the long winter, 
Sd culverts mere neces toapan the ule of steams, 
Sabatier woreda in the counties of Europe from which 
‘hey reed so rouch sore wed ere than intel ative tnd 
trenone quan the ate and le wee al lacing ithe sew 
land, and wood tok their lice. The ig lg-eaps destosed 





{ely ay that though he has wen many’ lo Hexp bared be 
Towa quality that t would cost more to prepare it for use 
Thar there are other specs of the woed quetoa. Ie fen 

‘Rmove as mich of tar sited thelr pornos: An impetant 

forthe making of heavy aquare Cimber and masts for shipe in 

drag bind on the ground. Enough oaen or ores, ten 
they weal be loaded om shine ad sent say tothe shipyan 

Sets of squared inter were finish by Meses Crawford 
d'Marsh of Port Hope, “The yar 80 mosts and 90 sic 

ov ofthese grea lbering days Was Petanel fr he rae 


making of Hank Te i no cvain that 


Dank and macadam roads, ad taking the figures of sorte 





covicer as authority, comes to the conclusion that fur mies 
‘plank rod ean be made and latin forthe cot of one 
mile of macadamied road. And the view tha plank road 
Te cheaper than sone rons exes Inthe sane journal 
tela as et, 0, 18 

Afar down at 1850 wool may bead to have ben the sole 
source fut supply for this Province On Dec 4, 1850, Geo. 
Hi. Cheney of Toronto avert that he ha coal grates ose 
Te public isitutons of Toronto were heated with wod fre 
JG. odin of the Edaration Department Oct 22, 185, 
efor tenders or supplying 150 cords of wd for the Norm 
Sin! Medel School. On Sep. 2, 1955, Me Hogi nga ala 
for tenders for x supply of ood, but this time for 360 cod 
“The Cty Hall alo burns wend, 2nd 0 Sept 7, 1859, call for 
100 cords of mod, 10 tons lt cal nd & ons of hard cal 
AUF McCord ing the City Chambers. On Aug 29,180, 
the City tullngs need 250 cone of wood, 23 tone of neal 
ge col ad 1D tons of Labigh cosh. In 180, when George 
Hare entre the service of the Univers, he say that bth 
wood and coal wen beng bared,” In market report te, i 
Tnything ssid ofthe pice of coal pir to 18S. Om New. 20 
that eae coat i quoted 30/6 to40/-(@7.90 to $8) in 
Toronto. On Jan. 4 186, ik quoted at 5/= ($1), and on 
March 3¢59/o 60)~ ($1140 $12). On Now 10, 1850, che 
toning f the Grand Trunk alway between Toronto and 
‘Tomcat i eckated at Montreal mith gre le td foe 8 
frumber of years the lacerotves of the road bum Tage 
nities of the bet bay rdwood, cd teac and map 
inoue region. Newent bento one ofthe et GTR, wood 
‘pat and nanan are of vig fers, theta untouched, 
in Clarke and Datingon, was sipped of its agalcent tres 
to fen the preedy hunger ofthe iron Bors How long New 
the weer toy. Ie catanly was auch alte se TR, fr om 
Jan Tho that pear the Municipal Coane ofthe Vilage of 
Neweatle granted to Richard and Will Grose commstation 
fate Sper snr for 200 cords of wd passing gh 
‘he Vilage llgutes" For any quantity over that smaaoe the 
Mess Groe mee to pay 244 cents per lad James K- Alba 
Wav sling wood Coe alsa sad Bs coenmutatio rte 





wes fined at 2/8 of 10 cats pln Perhape 1880 mig be 
Taken asthe dite ofthe en ofthe erdwood erate at Newest 

‘We have seen {py 8) hat, aecaly 42 1812, Hon” Adam 
Fergsen shows signe of apprebension regarding the de 
Dlctobiog of our satural stock of fret wond, But fe ot 
‘The dominant Chugh in Coonan in 1892 wasnt how 
thal the forse eosaev, bt how shal hey be eared of 
In 1832 none aging that there ever would be ae of woad 
fn Upper Canada In 180 inthe Canadian Almanse there fea 
Sellurkien extle on te sesoucnt of Canada i wach the 
Taming nasage occur Te ives expression to the opinion 


Geaaty, however, the dea gre tha it might be npradent 
toc oar wou ofan, sn fig of ait appeared. Ts 
{esting was no lox = peran than Sir John Macdonald, Prenier 
tiated nate wrtento Hon.) S Macdonald, Premier 
‘Omari, om Jane 22187, he ays amongst other thingy 
"We are clely destroying the timber of Canada, and here 
that it would be a very good thing for the two Governments 
sf Omar and Ques fo lave a Jolt Comaimion to examine 
‘he whale subject and to report Was the Commision eve 
Following II for a deca thee i an extension of the 
‘etn of aniety regan ont ort, i snot vey ON 
a least in our repon. Ie shows Sal othe plating of sade 
‘ash fo keep the eatle fom rowsng the Tie pling, or 
lansing ere snd there «fw tues nthe rin soon 
‘eas the cha in SS No, Darlington the sue of 1873 


"Carpe SJ Macon Soph Ps 8 





“The weiter tl fn Bs pomsntion x note om Win Winds, 
dated May 10, 1875, prt of which sade thus! "Wl yo 
ered inthe sco oat ate two In he playground 
"Cam #) to, Ihave no dau, wl plant sme,” The 

ed arent, Ofsuch there wera set two in Sale, Emod 
18) Lat 1, Con 4 Datington On bth thee farts 
Province Nos his graniion, Bf Zante ot it fest Forester 
wan in response to the growing feeling i favour of planting tees 
{aking place in the whole of Canada. Everybody was amaze of 
Proc, uch ax cedar shingles snd Bi er ad humber from 
seve, in a mencur,coebrire the tea state of alti Bat 
in leer years partly under the stimlbe of war ination, thee 
ments and news item of the daily nd weekly press, at wel a 





Foresters met in Monteal, a Report of which is given as an 

Appendix to the Report of the Frit Growers Asteltion for 
Tn ISS RW. Phipps (ISH4-18M) was appoineed Clerk of 

of Forestry, but bed the ston only for fo ont 
Thonsex Southworth in 85 we appointed Clerk of Fo 

a hee cuts of our egion and we canon dull opr them 
rom O04 to 1906 Judson FE, Clik war atthe to the 


‘Wilim Hawthorne Mukiew (1857-10), D.Peed (Tor) 
2600, in the sing of IME, planted 00 pine soln bane 
from a Forestry Deparment ofthe United States the ground 
sf the Graveahat High Seal, “The tves have grown well 
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forestry, Sylvan Ont, Brigg, Trento, 101 

From 188 101904 nothing was dane in Ontario to develop 
racic rlorstaton, but fn the lator year a change came, 
‘res Edmund Jon Zavite was appointed. 9 temporary 
ectrebip in Eetry inthe Ontario Agszltual Cllege at 
Gani Hie had svnty, ater taking bis Art corse in Me: 
Mooter Univer, taken courses in Forestry in Yale University 
and the Universi of Michigan, arth he completed, son 
tslutng young pines to persone desiowe of planting, and the 
ft pron tn Darington or Clarke to recive young ines Wa 
EL! Sqair of Lat 7 Con, Dartington, who had dete to 
Fpecad ovee four season the fat lot beg st ot In 108. 
“Te trees have theven oe sistoen yar od white pine measur 
ing, Nay 1.1022, 71 fce high and) sche in caret & 
fact above the ground. In 1912 Me W. 1 South of Lot 2 
12.000 pine sings, which lo ave doge wel The property 
[Grow 28) owned by Profesor CB. Simons. In ay te 
Municipal Count of the Towrship of Davington purchased 
from John Call, at the comer ofthe Scagog Road ad the 
Fourth Concession Live of Dasingto, 8 ares ofl or $300, 
‘which inthe falling spring were planted with young pines 
‘binned from te Ontrbe Government Norris, 

In 10 Me Zavite was shade Provincial Forster (Depaty 
Minis in 020) und aw geo active with reloresation 
tere ae writh the protection of Ontario orate aginst fire 30d 
‘ier forme af destruction, A very Snportant event ou 
repion inthe matter of reforestation bas ban the etaicnent 
en Foret Station st Orono. The ste compro 182 acre 
‘hiety on Lot 80, Cons. 4 and § Clarke, and was purchased 
fn 192." Under te lal superintendence of GM Unton the 
‘ee bing made oes into forest nurey, and wi ea source 
of suppy to cover many a Bare, unsightly spot with beatiful 
Su torul wood Already sme plating by preate pares 
ar tan done, as, fr iatance, by John Stewart ese Kendal 
by Joba Tambiyn and A J. Staples neat Lest 





subjects of oar history. Ta other chapters, such os under 
Foratry Frat, ete, certain aspects of the subject ae 
ied. fon Irak eine of the OM sl He ala @ min 
‘Tid plants, ueuly known es weeds, exept in sated 
Feeneen and othing of the wild soa le, which comet 
‘wi timate wl for the main subject of thie chapter 


ssid of coe weeds Our attempt to speak hee wil be Hine 
{© giving a short and bare lat, with nde many sips of 
tere the barf plant enerinere by the writer aor 
plane 

(OF Tine there were two wel-marked vase: the Canada 
Tht and the Bull Thal The former wa a hardy, strongly 
reethods, ew haarantly among the crops, ting them and 
tnaking harveding very dingreeable, To bind thielly wheat 
tthe lethers hares atts was almost an pen 
plant co get rid of) Hike ha evr just mentioned Tt loved 
ne, hllceaed land, growing sometimes Ge fot hgh. When 
to him who came too cle Te was are with rong, sharp, 
thortite pices, and all living creature treated i wt 
‘eealed the famous motto: " Nemo me impune laces. 

The Sow Thistle xa new mend wth wich the writer has had 





Ewer co's site. Beye, out of sport, woul mete plc 
Tong, tothe tie sid anes of horse and to sheep's won! 
A pln called iy various mes, auch, ot Twit 
Couch ara, Qutch-groen, Quacegresn ofc, was very dificalt 
fe Ki Ir had rove senting bugtsngs which van tong 
Inch or 20 apart ‘The writer has heand people say that st was 
Railway along he side of embankonens fo prevent ct 
in avon to the Burdock thee wee two other vl 
the other wa consieraly salle” They were about of the 
‘Wild Ont were fei to dnt. They seemed able 
sxe cm inches High and formed a mat long the eroud, 
he writer doer ot eter to have st 
rasa ne, song plat hres o four fet high, Hi not make 
‘ch toe inthe eitvated bel 
‘Chalks mare alten cael Wild Musa in our eon 
was secon aa very bid wed, growing so lsaranly mange 
The hea rather pring lewas very eae fe Tt hada 





former complain today pest that han to Kl 
in, Taney, and Worvewod were hay. consered ax 
hey dl oe gw ot test Sli” Yor aw 
demanded «goal deal of hosing, But it was no very 
taroed the ips Barnyard annals did not eat ie Te wat 
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Its fruit wos a lange oval fue of x yellowish colour, which 

There was tle te Wild Turip, lle hy some the Tadion 
‘Tumipy temas an oldloking plat, apd rot had jest a 
soir Te wat tek far oe he ile fellows hawking aod 
‘pitting foram hour as they tie fo got the tate oot of tet 

The Crinkervt mos» hy pat whch you found in shady 
laces in erly samme, whoves00t Bada very please taste 
Gh cee variety Te was oe foun inthe ope. 

‘Sinrtwerd wa 2 conten nant, Twa suposed 
‘hat you could ake from Dy set Toon so see 
clings inform animale edit not give such rouble fn 

There was aio Watercress which grew a rnning steams, 
Tehad very apeable ante sod sometines it wa cat home 

"The wild Lek seoctines gave trouble in early times by 
ing in caltated land. i 

bei grein lowlyng postures. When eaten by hoses 
cave undue nllvaton, It did bet appear i the. plough 
not diminish, Tares, thistles, burts, wild oats, and. che Tike, 
sre fen mentioned in ancient berks hey are til with wx 
Siveiasmme thatthe ancients dd ot know. They are ily 
to remain, The best shat can Be done, proebly i to hold 
them in cheek Uy. good methods of tile. Short ration 
‘Stems. with frequent acing down, and frequent horn 
Wildy emething Ineligene, Niglince, and hard work wil 
‘hnge to meet the new condition. , 

‘Si-popegsting slants whoot habitat is anywhere are 
seve emer ac weeds and are oto much ue to hema 
orth two of the most tofu plnte we d—June Grass 
tnd White Clover had thse cata, wee tke characteristics, 





(ne never tear of seeing dave fr these tof there was 
co long suminr dought, sheep tnd cate would lve well 
reference to the insect world in the midst of which the farmer 
promeriy. Ari wo many eter parts of thie rent abject of 


‘heard a good deat about the Hessian fly which has been doing 
the ines aw ome new pag erg er te fe ie 


from sbncurty to trouble the Honest wheat grower As 
E toqaiated, hb mentioned by Liewt-Gow. Simcoe in 2. 
Bee 10, 98 Sho elle the Hen o dependent fy 
‘ft lf history to enable farmers to serest te ravages 
‘One ofthe Weer fay une to do much damage to the 
Terk asthe writer ena enter there wa alk ofthis pest, 
‘ince bythe Christin Gardin It spoken om Jy 2, 
tron bury and Whity Ou Sep 8 SR cis mentone 





os having received the attention of Wiliam Hutton, « gover 
iment ofa, who presented rather loom report regarding 
‘De rau of atige td rut fn cur whatecde 

Goes peste stan apart in toga to the manner 
Experinental Farm, in "An Inquiry into the Colorado Pst 
Bowe” GAYL),sye(p 8) Thi ect wae originally conned 
to's comparatively tral extent af country, othe rion of the 
Rody Mountain, where Iced on species of Mid potato 
Solanum rasratum, bat having raddely seguir tte fo 
‘he eulvatel peat nd adopting tats it principal food, f 
Is gradually epeadeantwd hae nvaed or akon 
At that date the imac was wel entablshed "on the f 
teween Stns and Anfereturgh and extending inland fom 
vanced afar ae Toronto The advance gus sont have 
ved én Doslington and Clarks ar ary ae 188, fori Fan 
‘Snir exebtock there ave two ents (July 28 and Ag 
ISZH) which chow tutto pounds of Pars Gren, and brs 

ought for 8130, wth which vo exerminate the potat 
Ings, wbich wee then geil devouring the potato vines on 
cos or the had that wits thove words war the hand 
Shot pbsisel fy a Ta the peapalee eleva. 
Dr Saunders nae forecat,ying, that "Inthe coune of tre 
‘hemice o thi bal, of which we aedy now rome nine oF 
wil inthe natural onder of things lily materially co 
‘heck thefrtherineese of the Colorado Beedle" p 8). Doub 
ies the eormies he spoke of impel the progres of te bet 
Sn ef Par Groen o come ater meet 

“tere sccm to be to varices of small fen which 
tormented the tows aid other hore ratte -one which wat 
ferbape the common house By wth debused babi, and the 
Sir very much Eke the howe iy but of amalies ae. They 





‘i them of thee pets 
cs vome pence they were lten covered with ete of arias 
the stomachs of the horses, It was a disputed point whether 
tot dil Rorss ch harm, and somedin were econ, or never 
the backs of raed atl inte bes piece 
these. [enever scene o be ley dennstated 
hey did the sheep ch harm a at. Bat they were 
he back of paler par carta 
Silat shocpabetsng tine i carly June we eenerlly found 
The har at wai pintf time done a goo deal 
come yes a, 


‘howe who nferel eet from tir avases. They gearally 





oO 


‘app tothe resin ach away a to make t prety certain 
tha thse pests wil abu efenequany fic Ko 
Kil them, ‘These pisos ave ndnitered im the for of spe 
cordantTticaayto see hat gener of diel ce 
mad tec procs ure irvetred tn Gh operation of each 
‘chee, and their solution demunds the co-operation of spc 
isin euomtlogy, chemistry, mechanic andthe le 
‘One bene to els the vee and dificult ofthe problem 
when one reads some of the bulletin which have ben pubic 
by carious authori, such ae the Ontario, Department of 
Agricltre. ‘ake, fr ceample, Blin 28 ew pati i 
JS HO eden Jy twenty msn Ca, 
‘ites of inet ener ofthe spp i Outro, an Thee 
Hence there ls ued of vay of toatment, read over 
lengthened pri nvlvng 4 numberof spryogs or dings 
A few year age cot oeaying woud bave bers conve enh 
{or he protection ofan orchard, today four or five wold mt 
te thought cxceaive. By the tine the Cling Moth, the Apple 
Maggot the Leaf Roller, the Oyster Shell Scale, the Apes 
‘he et Caterpillars, spd all there have resi Wer de 
llowance of copper sulphate, and aremate of lea ct about 
time to commence picking wht fait there may’ be on she 
Lihown by reas bere, eh, or race, 0 Whe Aa 
‘hich ate the leaves of turnips ad cabbage, or thowe buterfies 
Ind mutha whwe lar ved on thee sae plantn Generally 
esking, they did not sean to do much harm and po. there 
feos Ht attempt made to exterminate thom, ‘There wer 
‘Srtsia other lntreting types of icets ike Bumble been 
‘Warps, and Ants which di not sem todo her goed or i 
‘hen bene wre aomatioes oe nd Uured by advent 
South, whe, by the riotous pranks, i help wo maintain the 
fame of monte, some of which dobiew mere the bots 
of thoes prim wii prec fever ant ave, Gow of wh 


















































tree nt uocommon in the eters youth, Bat in Gave day 





Wnn Lars a 


ad stagnant water. We stil we terms such as alti” which 
methods of ceaning up refuse, keeping milk and water pure, 
he mowgulos, abd the etsy the new thes 





Wa Venresnare Lave 





spb et iprendeloe 
Coes or inthe pond and raceway oun about the al 
by the hogs. ‘The efforts of the hogs to devour them afforded 







































































ne Mult was pot plenia _A few tne, wheo the 
writer was wey yng he hard of hi Ssh coming te ereck 
Tikes but bo peer sow any. They neve pel be ch 











“The Chub was small which was plntifln the ert 
They would ike the hook, and though they were some 
dea hy we caught ad taken ome 2 be eaten. 

The Hornaday (Horned Dace) wa looked on By boys a 4 
futtgrown chub, with hors (the poa of matirty) on hs nse 
He was pod tose 

‘The Shiner was el, eer fsb, with a ed stripe on 
sch tite Twas avery egal sh, too sal to be of 

‘The San in esl times came up our creck to spas 
But the only specimens een by the writer were those that were 
‘opped in ther apse ace 3t Wilmot: hstchery 

The Trt was fait plenty the writers south, Voc 
ck let him, neve t be rogaine ‘The tout of our rok 
twos sally asl eh, oot exceling si or eight Sac in 
Tene and of very sll weight Bat it was the Soeesant 
Feng that wes the reason forthe small sin, Where the fa 
tha a chance to lve longer te they attained 2 
There was ¢proteeted pot inthe covered part of the tare 
telow the water whe whee to of fom toto tee pounds 
trem caught What beauties they wee! 




















The Hatrachians and Serpents of our epon make a hore 
lia Monsver, steps to extend one's knoe io this 
many prejudices and superstitions. 

hey were mot nicely diferente forthe writer tbe 

















































than two or three example; a small dullcloued frog, which 
fe Tod was common io ou region. Most children had @ 
taro of i, but some were Bld snosh to tame Wand make 
pet 

There was but oe pent in our regia the Garter Saake 
‘The writer has herd other speak of Mik Soakes apd Water 








tut the writer never remember teeing ose descend oa land oF 





wack often few ovehend, going t their northern nesting 
places inthe spring, or etroing rom them inthe alle Some= 
imc they alighted at our pnd, Dut More frequently at the 
ce alse made thee Rights between their nortbern and 
southern haunts Somesines they were shot, and mmetines 
Thc of wid geese making their way to the moth. ‘Their "honk 
“The Crane would in solitary way visit the pools slong by 
the ce "They protably aeted the nepoutioed, for 
they cd be pen wading at sy tne inthe ame 
plenil typeof game, but scasoally some wece shot 
veh Plovers mere not vey Peni, it he sadden whi 
inuo the brnyants for beter, Ite sh wan togtded a 3 
































ie ire ofthe Kind tht Booted a ig, rm the carsvam 
resto the hoe Teas a any to ne fori sept dng 
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a Dantsscrox asm Coan 


the day. wa said to et chicken when got a chance, and 
sho mice. Te saved wih a the gear ound 
"The Cuckoo was rae bie, which we noticed only im the 
srarmest simmer weather, ar ft glided to and out of cedar 
‘ind of hing, chou you mg expec rom 2 bed that 
“The Kinglsher wes « andere bird, with Asking clours, 
on'The Woodpeckers were of at least two Kinds: the Re 
Hg Woodpecker an aotte with cele plumage. They 
twee both well epipped for digging hes indy, Bad, roe 
"The Whippoorwill isa bad, sever inches long, of dal 
mage of tocar habit, eng on iucte wih ie atchee 
Gn'the wing, it has «song ofthe sylaen which we were 
Sl taught to bneve spelled "whip pooe wil” Whatever i 
foots ea beaut hg, ngs ont leon the sro 
trom, cay summer evening. Oldsoned_ people Wied 
Thy th alter you herd this so there war no mare danger of 
The Night Hal ta fiat cousin go the Whip por — 
Prag, notora abit athe, but with a gly 
Grice Teh chisp nnd a roan a ile throgh the ai, even 
The Partrkge wat our most important gametird, Ie stayed 
te year round the cedar sare ofthe rein. Te was ate 
{ais and woul allow you sortie 10 approach coset the 
tose in wich ie was perched before As ing 08" Its arene 
































in the gear 885, whens lrge Bock Bing frm west teat 
pesed over Francs Sqairs frm Aer thst we saw only 

There may Fave been severl vases of Hawks The 
site fel sre of one only which wa cll the He Haw, 




















(0 Swallows thire mere two. or thee varieties: the Barn 
allow, besutfol bd, the Chimes Swallow, andthe Cit 
Spallow, Time ave ll Beutel bide, wih graceful manners 
fying, perching and twittering 

The Humming Bi sone ofthe most heal of fxg 
creataren Te aries from tropical pate when our summer has 
‘Enitelydecte to be summer, Then ie nets a rome bn 
rome cach site pace, sucks honey He bee fm tend 
flowery fit about, daring here std thee on daaling wings, 

The Kingbird snd Phoebe are ioteresting and useful ids 
cl the Fheuteher ype, The Phosbe aes get i shed ad 

"The Blue Jay ina cron, ene create, whch keeps the 
“The Crow ie one of the most persistent of ving things 
ignited figure asi trot about the lds, or Hs from tree to 
tee. ts caw may not be mses, bute etlaratngy eae. 
The older svt charged it with the serous erine of paling 
‘ip young plants epecly the tender sprout f Indian Com 
‘nd pat‘ setcroms to fghten fo led it with powder 
snd abot. Te sk lo odes the eggs nd young fou 
SN The Bobolink, “gladness on wings,” as has been sid, is a 
teat beng. 'What gorgeous dea!” What a aner 
iu joy ina cloud of chythnieal aed nalgesble sounds 

‘Mesdowlrk esto, vigroge Bi Listen tthe 

strlen ot wings an the lent note of al 

The Robin snotber of the gre ic of Canada and he 
Usted State. Healthy and chery it contributes tothe gad 
nese he worl. I stays in autre a can with 
Then i¢ hastens ares lke and mountain fo so +e f the 
south where the Mocking Bist della ere feast sing 

vi agin with un chering men ad fowl with ite opt 

The ttle platloking Grey Bird ae wa allo by plain 

rople who had simple maces for things, wat avery welcome 










































































stor in he spring, Tt ble plan, ete nese in hole i 
The roid and ai is fur opecled eg asi had no fear of 
bruno teat Teh lite tune of four or Sve notes which 
Mer agrecale to sen to. Aad i se pon the topmost rll 
fase for mumene wetting hit sete until Grey Bid had 
Fred ie ane 

The Sw pend «ged part of the wiser he nor 
tut the writers recollection tha twas aot seen very often 
ty ondinry peoples When it di show fst seme fo come 
cmongat ten under eres of croumstaness,for fad, 
helen or hee 
dea "Tvas afin, Hono bind whigh arsed fo the 

‘Shall we mentioa Ge Spam? He was unknown in our 

"The Wien wes one ofthe met charming fe retaren 
Te ado bianco but ws clad ts pln brown. Nor 
ising. Hot it had rock wondertal de movements ai 
five in and ou of le around the pump and buck echen 
fhe it nau ie. You end wate or hour 

“The Chicka, athe weer knew i, was avery charming 
tie bi wich am cold winter day, woul come othe sou 
tases in the bn inthe Hope of geting grabs oe ant they 
Stee ameed by the choppers Ite harming le chirp war 20 
athe! It eeamed lost to ae permiion to come down 
nt pickup the good things which the supil hoppers wee 





























Maswasts 


“The Hare (commonly named Rabit) was very abundant a 
the wally af Wil's Creek when the writer waza bye a 





Hhnted by men wich dogs The baying of the ound was often 
beard in the cedar swans, Sometimes the uate were 
Pietresqe, Whe Sumurl Dosey, the excgameloepe, with his 
Rnceretchen smeites at, mere valgar pot hunters. Te 














inca tha the hares are all gone. The cotton 
in the early “seventies” ‘There were of them in the 
titers youth Th ea og 
scene isl to gle young spe ee: 
1+ loved to burrow in dry knoll a's meadow, for dover it ate 
with delight, “Trae and teres helped te dash tubers 
Tris the Canadian eqivalent of the Puropea st 

The Savi had theo out represenaties with ux The 
fever iw one, The Chipmunk was petty common pretty 
‘alte fry Te could tee son I never di 
in euliee days, then ie disappeared for some vears, now it as 
tras nota lakaitant ol the regain the writer's south 

The Porcupine wat aid to aha ooF rezone wer 

“The Mons, under vio forms i an sbundant ceatre 
ted to be kept. ‘There are two or tvee Kinde of fid-nice 
thick god de of arm i ging young tee aed the 

The Muakat Qeoseunond Ausra) wd to Ke about the 

elas Wolpe £50 
The Mole war ta ety create to Know warso mock 
an underground dle. With ao eyo ear (tad wonder 
fully-devlop no eet an claws mith which to barom. It 

‘The Bat was another wonderful creature with an exta 
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ey Danuincros as Cuan 


saw tin woo and fe now and agai. Te often had its bore i 
Tig bolo tree Tt wax octuroal nd Mkeroating i shai 
Tle to eat lan Cor onthe cob, and ths was taken = 
jusfeation forthe "com bunt” in wich ota adolescence 
The Wesel wat a stall, brown anima, of considerable 
feyoiy. Te won Hil ce and rate id was a menace to the 
The Sunk wa an anil ofthe sof cat, with bea 
lise white fur and fl, uaby eae Te would make 
ctryal rile om the enchowse, Tt had bighy-evsoped 
pportas forthe dnchange of a aretion of very gree 
‘hoor which made a sence ancng men Gute unwelome 
hc Mink was rather ave anal ofthe wesc! type, nme 
‘weve inches lng, mith afi, lowe body. Te was pais 
fh cree lived nen steed feo eh and ros bot 
frou iva the hercbowne wih datoue eeu. Te ad 8 
Tenuta ac cot uch excel by Turi 
cccasnal species were sen. Tt would Invade her-houcs 
nt would Lil young ll, "The black and ver waren 
‘rere never herd by the writer in oa parte would appear 
The thre ies some founding in Cake, "The following 
Miverdacments appear nh Orn Newt on Dee. 1, 1925 




















Certain inteseting varetien of manna had inhabited our 
res neal tines, at ad all dppened before the writer 
Ter born, Such were the Beaver, tracer of whose dame could 
Tl be wen onthe banks of stream Dee, which wae il 
unten Masvers in the writer’ time; the Bear che Wal, 
od the Lyn extinct, nearly 20. An od yx was ecason 
{By hid, Even today some sen to xi. For intaee, fn 











the Orne News of Fey 18, 108, it was reported that Cal Myles 
sree ol or 825, 

‘Many ountry toys have had the opportunity of sing tame 
animale become soat wild, Te eat tbe common for cows 
Int awine to have their young i semamer tne way in wd 
nfequentl spots inthe wend, afew days the ong things 
rl take on the habit of wilt animals On the sppreuch 
‘yas dificult to find them Not only #0, but the mothers also 
Mould be as wari they had ever been domesticated, and 
‘caution for fear f ther doing you boy arm Te was not Hard 
{oundecstand ow the wid Horse the parpas were developed 
‘Seer wandering ely st will ver the plane for = generation 














Lefore che anival of white men there had been doubles 
‘ore of Lake Ontario, or ha traversed portins a hat they 
fio no oom to have been cmon Fhe writer never beard 
Si my felon burpionolocs tong Gererel near by. He 
ow of two Todian macrvatins, one on Seugeg Island, and 
the ue 20 Rie Lake, which nll ext, abd Irom thee 2 
‘cessonal indivi or fay might wander anongt us” He 
‘encrbers dtnely family which exme a cule of mes in 
{he endo the "ies and ment the winter in areal Wigwam, 
these of the swamp onthe Glu pace, Lit 34, Con 
rks. ‘These Indian mae vn, weaving baskets wich 
they old tothe neighbouny and ther advent wa halle wih 
tsthlacton, pricey by te eilen wh tok gest intrest 
{nthem, ai considered them ax wonderal beings, Evin an 
Hest ile "ie writer al nemenbers that afte! eon 
tometnee vst an Tolan doctor bo vel at Alnwick 









































_—————— 


‘One pustular cate was that of Wiliam Mane, who bad. 
fi ees who mar driven tht lng distance to se Doctor 
Stoke dally had to have hs eg srpatated 

“The fat step made by government authority lathe dietion 
‘amation by Liutnant-Caveqor Sineve on Feb. 7,17 
‘Qube, ve months before he tok the athe of ce 
nthe ef fie were administered to him on Joly 8 1! 
ingoon, inthe Protestant Church by the Hoaouable Wiliam 
Ongoole Chil Junce, se Sincce and his company were ot 
thie may to Niagra, whore they arved om July 26, 1790 
“The protamatin foloe: 


semen dtm es 
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a Daxuisctos aso Cuan 


"rtf mer my ant and olin the yc Qube, he sven day 

















A interesting pint in the History of Clarke i that at @ 
imecting of the Exerutive Counc held in Navy Hall fa the 
County of Lineal (i, at Nigar-an-thetake) 00 March 22 
{700 with Governor Sieve en. W. Ongode, and Hoo, Peter 





Rowell present, the whole Towaship of Carke was granted to 
Jasper Murdoch snd hie saointes. This grant nat, however, 
eccnde, probably om May 26, 178), and. suey of the 
Fenced whip was ordered on Oct. 1, 1798. "The survey 
Seema to ave been competed in 1707 by Deputy Surveyor 
(Gooeat McDonell 











‘Src vowel the Han, Pate Rawls re col 
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Toren, we dover tat the Loveline recede fling 
2.0 ‘Richard Lovekin, Jan received Lot 
35, Can I, and Loe 3, Canon the sae dae and ha Lot 3 





Broken Front, and Lot 82, Con. 1, on June 12, 1708.” John 
Loven ie noe mention inthe records. Did Mr Ris 

Richard Lavekn, Sen, was born in Ireland probubly before 
Clarke." He had four grownup sons and thre daughters He 
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si intestate prior to Dec. 1, 1808, for on that date his 00 
Sind eieatlaw, Richart Lovin, Jun. conveyed 1 the 
athe ates, May, wile of Ebnneer Hartel, Lots 4 and 36 
Con 2, Clarke and to snatber ster Soa miter ater Mrs 
uray) Lo Bt, Con, 2 Abo, ew weoks ltr, on eb. 4 
1405, Richard Lanch, Jon.cnveyed for £25, John Hartwell 
the south half of Lot 3% Con, 2 The late Me FB, Lovel 
fn 1e0, oi the writer tht two of the daughters of Richard 
Loveki, Sen. became wives of two Hartel snd the ote, 
Witte Me Acs Busnham, The pimes of thee ofthe ons were 
Ticked: Witla, John the name the four does oe appear 
from these document 

chord Leven, Jun- wae born io Ireand (177) and di i 
Cake in 840, July Heaceonding to the iecription on the 
fomtotone in the burying-gosnd on Lot 85, Con. 1 Clark, | 
rich exbessysin hs Will" have i ost form fay and 
thetrdecendante Is however, tecoedd in St Job's Resor, 
Bema, that Richa Laven. wa barton Jul 1, 
18,0 that there i bere direpany, probably. He wat 
rmared to Theres utes, who eed on May 9, 1850, aged 
Er yee She was bused in Ue sume pl. Rickard Loveli, 
Se mae ie Wil on June 13, 185, and in i bequeathed to 
Aa eest wn, Ricberd (twee) Loven, the mouth hal of 
Tie 32 Con, long with the Broken Front aig 
fog 10 src foal, hie wae "Dioner Fan” twas willed 
CURL A. Lovehin "uring hie matral ead after is deat 
to Richard Munro Lovekin, son of Ru As Lovekin, ‘To his 
‘Roan san, Thomas Lovekin was bequeathed the nor Half of 
Tor 8, Con. 1 oie hid son, fobn Wellington Lowen, was 
{es the north af Lat 38 Con 2, his fourth som, Joseph 
Envexin, war Kf the south all of Lot, Con 1 and to bis 
fh son, James Patshaon Loveia, Lot 38, Con. 1. Thee 
“Ethers ae seo mentioned io the Wl os Benefeire, Mar, 
‘Theresa and Een, Hut it be noted hat FB. Lavi, 
TRinat gave the writer adaitana mes of eres of Richard 
vehi Jon. vie, Wiliam and thee daughter, Naney, Eli 















































eth and Saray Thee had probably peedecenced the father 
"Fhe Wil was wisn by Allon Wino, Joe! Benan and John 
Wile. 


"The Loven ely assent pt place in the Twn 








ship of Clare, and fae played & coniderable ele therein, 
Richard Loven, Jun. was Junc ofthe Peace, J.T Coleman 
fn his "Eaty Sete” INS) spake at. of Mr Lovekin'e 
Jn the business world. He was «shareholder in the Bond Hed 
R.A: Loven, hie eldest soa, and the fist white child born in 
Clarke, was 8'member of the Towaship Caunel fr ix yeare 
(asbtish0). “Mr Loven, during tis pero, wa an oso 
‘company, now and again, as he would spend a night with 
ioing rom place ko pace verering the rads an bees fe 
Heeard He had a somewhat dell spearance, ai hn eee 
tnd manera speech were a8, But he was a intligent an 
He was welinforned reguding Upper Canadian Ntery, and 
‘would tlk by the haar abot the ictree fires of the 
fost—such aa Robert Gowray ad Willam Lyon Macken 
foe whom he had good deat ef admzation, os knowledge of 
frst wan wae and petty acurte ae he woul rig samples 
ol rare varieties f apples ad pars which were vey interesting. 
Bat he had not mich ambition, and spent the lot Been years 
hie ie very muuch in veto He ded on News 25 2882 
‘gel 77 year, and wae buried ia Bowmunville cemetery. He 
Tovekin, who di at Welington Squares on March 28,187, 
Bt the age of 34 years KA. Lovers wile, Mary Munro 
Tovekin, outived ber husband ten ys, dying Dew. 8, 180, 
Tames Patrickaon Lovekio, fh son of Rich Lovekin, Jun, 

eas born i IIB and deo June 22,188, Deng tured 
Bowmanville cemetery. He wit 4 student in Unger Cana 
TAAL, he read an orginal poem whose subject was "Once 

18041885)" the brave tal bred Seringle Chic wh fought 
anor the United Staite in the second Semple wa, an 
‘Gaeed rch attention the work over. ta 1850 1854 cod 
euinn T867, 1868, J. P Lovin was a member of the Clarke 


inten Se hl tf Hon no Brion 
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“Township Counc din the ates prod wt ln the Counce’ 
Counce Av erly ar SSL he Bal a frlt-tre nurery on his 
form at the tomaline,wheve ie coniaued for yeare—down 28 
fara Teast 186) He eae ft Kicolman Gardens. For 8 
umber ef years he bad place of busibes in Newest where 
Tor ame ene at et fens 1861 t 1885) be bought Tare 
cents of wheat std batley, much of which was shippel fom 
Huo Meader Prt Newent, nha, Me FB. Laven, who 
fat inthe Clarke Mania Coon from 1805 t0 1000 ad ls 
wake Counties Caunel rom 1667 to 190, war 208 of Tames 
Parctoon Loveline ay fe mentioned here that Jon 
Tovekin, fourth on of Richard Lovekin Tu dt om Jane 23, 
To, at the age of 42 years, sd wae url iw the Loven 

‘Me Mara Muroey in 1850, acting at amanends for her 
mother, Mie, Mary Warren Brckenrsige (or Breakensige) 
[hes cfs deaf the rival of Robert Balin (1740-1810) 
Er Gane and of be ssjourn thee. We are (ld that, after 
rv ia York (Toronto fo lel inthe saree of 798, 
‘lal place ae then was eosin odour hours without 
Shurchyschalbous or ine "Then Bey mene dows to Clarke 
ty open boat to-s farm BM Baldwin ad purchase, om which 
sir mal og hut with bak tet, and chimney ade 
Mike and cle The only cesrance on the place was of about 
Siilces in extent Move he ought seven of hi eileen 
(he fod hod seen), four daughters and dnc wong The eldest 
Si Willa Waren lw, was then about swent fur 
Suis ok. He wos koww alters a2'De W. W Taldin 

was the father of Han, Robere Baldwin (180-1855) of the 
‘ona Rakin ministration which for seo pei, 182 
{ais and TOI TSS managed the public alas of Canada 
Dr W.W, Bain bad esis metal eure in Edinburg, 
tow with soos fr some tee wap gazetted a member of 
the Legotacve Couney or Senate of the tive, but eving 
Heald not take hi sat, eddie Jn. 8 188 

I we ema the public seis nthe Cow Lands Ofice 





























sin the Archives of Ontario we cover that Robert Baldwin 
Held s Crown den, dated Nov 28, IADR, lr Lot 28, Con, 3 
in Clarke, where he doesnot scm ever to have lve,” He had 
nko a Crown deed dated Jani, 181, for Lot, BL, where 
be apparently dil rere. But there lo onthe roe 
the Archives mention of 4 Chrgy. Reserve leat to: Rebert, 
Baldi, dated Sep 28, 2802, fr Lots 3, BP. aa 1, Co, 
containing 250 acres. His granddaughter’ Recioctions do aot 
Slcar the matter up, whieh nee not spree uy for hee moter, 
he ha co er the story mas the youngest chido the fay, 
tnd was only about reve Set dn 1802 She merely aye 
the fly proceed to take posession of farm my ara 
father parched" but o the tthe hand we have from ber 
fed deal of information reapsting the unsuitatlity of the 
Hakdwin family for lie in te wiklernew The head of the 
CCetonl of the Mita and Lieutenant of the Ceanty, bu he 
trae ld ma, andl is sone baton, who hd retain 
Thad fet him. ‘Sometimes is daughters had to the tough 
tori about the pce, and mere fnsuently unable to hie any 














ne to hap. Then the ose was sal, and cold in winter 
neighbours were kind but were mew far aa) and Tian, 








‘When they did gee Servants to hep, they were obliged to sc 
ac table widh then, which they considered = great gievance 
ala intresting story i tld of haw the young ls 





ofl two or three hued men wo had aoe fem fa 
anid neat eo be dled by the esc on June, wich was the 
Set raining dy”. *"Tey had great var ete fll of 


Senco coup roast spat aed pits, ll sete of thingy al 
thee taors drank tery and” wayed ll night aod 

So farm ie in Clase becaste uel athe ent so 
De Baldwin, insted the faly to come to York which they id 
Nae was not tetingushe, andthe fent went on accumulating 
1 Jane 1853, whens amosnted to £86848 (820560). Then 
{he Lind was cnsfeed to Danie Aros he see to have 
id herent. The at of etwas wey ow oral tes Clergy 



































Reeve lle. For a Jot of 290 ares forthe Sst seven years 
was ST annually forthe second seven, it war 314 anally 
forthe thin seven ft was B21 anil, and he ease was 
ewable, The Rakin ome wat om tbe banks ofa steam 
Baldwins Creek" ter often" Wimor's Crk (Squat 






























Dr Henry Scadding gives the of Lieutenants of Counter 
Spee a ee Se ede ot Vou y Joe Bnet fat 





























Mee, Come Jame Beenie, oy Loe Heed 
Sane Gan’taaderen’ te Pogues fq. Tate Ara 








‘eigtoars ofthe Maine rentoned by Mrs Breckenridge 
sree the Tovekion the Coveney the Harwell and bers 
Tope Dan Commas appear a the elder of the Crown deed of 














aabank, "Caren Linnea Joba Ga Sac 
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Lt 32, Con. 4, Clarks, March 2, 1708, and e had eter 
‘ther af is name) mentioned by Dr Henry Seadding in" Toron 
Two Hartwell, alieady mentioned, appear ia, Re Love's 
rita tof 181, bat ace not mentioned shoes of Crown 
eels They obtained prt of the Laven lan 

Theebet that Richa Lovekin was he Ge stern Clase 
Setdement of Upper Catala", p 100, says that Roger Baers 
trandlather “removed to the Townatipof Clarke, where e Wat 
‘There seems tote no dob thit the Baten were very easly 
silent the epi, 

The Bats family bad clove contact with the Lovekna. tn 
the cemetery on Lat 38, Con 1, Carte, Bere fb headtone 
Wick speak of Hulda, rit of Roger Bate, who was born 
Massachosets in 1750, added in LO. In the same enetery 
oti tenting leer, thre fe the headstone to Toeodonn 
Baten, wife of Richard Loven Jun who died in 180. The 
ister) Society" in 1006 (Vel. VIly pe 148), tele we hat 
‘One would suppene then hat Haldsh and These 
ter and i Roger, usb ad fates I 
Testimonial” states that Roger Bates, the grandfather, ded 

Testimonial", the writer will not 9 to make coherent 
stetch of the Batew in the records of the Crown Lands 
Department, Toronty we find that on Apel 7H, Roger 
and hat Adon Bates ceived the de for Lot 8, Con Bot 

hae properties mento have een scan dpa of, bu 
‘Adoa Hates sequced Lot 11, Con: 2 amd the sae Adoa Bates 
ib given ax owner of tha ton Freale's Map of he Cotaty 
Teden's Aus in 1878 The nave acu leo in other plcen 



































































N71, ec. The names Roger Bates and Ada Bates appear alto 
in Rowen Min Rell Call fr 1812 a ven by J.T. 
Cole fn hie Esy Settlers” (IST) a p10. We fd al 
fn Coleman's book at pe Td, that Adna Bates and Stdard 
Batee were pate tthe sariage of James Bates, of Clarke, 
to'Eliaheth Bark of Dacington, on Oct 28, 111. He seems 

ave dnd Aug, 22 183, age 42 years, and wa bare in 
Bowman cemetery. Another lnerption in che. sume 
nee renin sof the coe connection between the Bator 
Shd'ihe Loeking, bor i eorded that Fae Bae, aged 6, 
and Niele Thendonts {ote Lovelia), aged 82 died on the 
fine day, Jans 158, Those to were married Sept 18 
TASS, sl Rad Hye tn Scstora Tr Serko” had migrated 
ad dit therein TID. And in 1022 cher died i Searbor! 
ait Sinan Bate in bis eighth yea So there hod sprung 
from the Ccke wc two ance, the ne fr Halton Towa 
Ships ad the ove in Searbng” wih a reeerence in all thes of 
fevtin favourite nares of he fosly which serves very muck 











‘nae Shaw wos 4 ative of Scotland. Me Joba Graves 
Simo, inher Ding! for San. Mare 4,182, wets thu of bis 
eal at Quebee™ 





hes brs yew the ie Seed 

“teas Shaw poneeed the cotince of Liewtenant- Governor 
SSmeveand ecived rapid promotion inci and miltary afar 
He bese mem of the Leginaive Counc of Upper Canada 
in 1704, aod ofthe Executive Coxe in 1705. He wae made 
Major ia 17, Lestenant Clone in 1708, Major Genera i 
Sth He ded in 1815 His wife had predecoase is  1808 
They tad eight hilven: Genre, Jobin, Alexander, Chale, 
ness Richard, Sophy nla,” For his pablo services the 
<The ny of Mo Jb Cae Sines” by Jer Retro 0, 
































Government suse to im and this eilren grant of nd 
He hime wae to ave 1000 scree in Fasnborouph, 400 

in York, 400 in Picharing, or 2300 acres ial Each of it 
‘hidsen wae to fave ID are, distributed in the follong 
tnanger: Grogs, in Cetmate john, ia Whitby: lander 
In Chare; Charen, in Hanlon; Baca, in Haldimand 
Richard in Dating; Sophia, n Clarke; Iklan Why 
‘The writer bau nt erie the lit of de ose whetbe all 
hae were appeopeatel, but the warrants were ready on Dec 
S5 1798. According tothe recone nthe Crown Lands Depa 
trent the following Crown decis were given in. Clarke sod 
Darlington to members of the Shaw tenis. eae Shaw 
feeeval Lot 1) Broken Front, Dartington; Rishard Saw 
freed Lots and 4 Broken Fron, Datington, arte Shaw 
meet Lat Cont Richard Shaw received 
se and 4, Cont, Bas ns Shaw received Lote 
1and 2, Con: 2, Dariagtan; Rickard Shaw reacived Lots 40d 
an, Datlingtn; ‘Sophia Shaw seecved Lots 9 and 10 
Broken Front, Clarke; Alea Shaw resived Late 3 so 
24, Broken Front, Clarke, Sophia Shaw ected Lote and 1, 
‘Con. Cathe, ‘Thin made Te fist lor about 610 acres 
fn te two tomhipn But the dstrbuton of Ite dieent 
from that spoken of om De. 28,1796. ‘The writer usa to 
tpn bow theme changes were made. No doubt what i given 
inthe seco of the. Crown Lands Deparment i eoreet 
But iftelties aie, uch for instance a regards th Hetty 
nee Shaw Bat wea not sctching ts, and maf 
‘en for cur proses to know that these Inds mee given 
these fay Tee Hl thatthe Aas Shae of Dalington 
tvs ines Shaw, Js who may have evel andein Darlington 
Tnnced of in aidinaod ge a been intended. He rceive Mis 
BoD aces, Richard Shaw lo rete 120 aces in Davingenn 
Alexinder Shaw does not scem to have ad hall share of 
1200 eres into lot Now 8 ee 24, BL of Clarke, Sophia 
Sa an in her Blok of an, Nos @ and 10, BLP and Con 
Sow have fa her fll esse of 1200 acres, bt pera wae 
teekoned at such, on acoont of the dep Broken Front st that 















































2 Dastrscrox ano Cease 


"tater lot Capua iin Fovenst Naes Wcour) thre 
Sbtmeorda! jeer jana 


















1 oot kay that Mie Shaw eve expe thi ange pace 
of propery. She lived for long (192) ater the death ober 
(SBanerd husband, ao disponed of the land. On Tremaioe’s 
{County Map of 1681 thee ave no fever han aineteen names of 
‘ones stoner whos her holding ud been divided. And that 
fecaded theren 

The Shaw land in Darigton contain i all 240 acre. 
‘Of this about D100 ares mace set nl ack in these 
‘at corer of the tveaip ad ad in ts late proportion of 
Sich land. Richt the Reson of Major General he Ho 
‘Buea Shaw, toon 1700, died 188, ted la Davlagun. He 
Mz David Francis Barks Rickard Shaw was Capt of the 
Royal York Rangers. Head two sins whom the write re 
Inember, Geuge Shots, bn 1890, sed Ricard J bor 1808 
‘Geoae& gd, enterprising farmer, was marred tie, (2) 
Jems Marr in 852 2) to Margret MeChung in 1862." She 
dis in ANI, "Richard J- was marred to Mary Bellwood, 
Augie of Charles Balloo, af Lot 33, Con Clarke, 4 neat 
gious of the writer fay. Rishaed J. Shaw aad he 
trite both di in 1608, he atthe age of 64 heat the ae of BR 





1 one standing near Providence Church at the fon of the 
south, he would have before hi a beautiful landscape uneoling 











Sl ie rar hoped by Leulnant Governor Since that ch 
tock of provety shou inthe ature bone the nd ach 

















Mey Anniv Pe 


Ander very varying systems and conditions. Keenoess of mind, 


















































The Sopers were sey steers in Clarke and Dartington 
John Soper son of Sante Sper of Butlers Ranges, recived 
thom the Crown, Lot I, Broken Front. Clarke, May 17,1902 
The fot was cated to contain about 240 are. The Clergy 
Reserve of oneseventh for tit, smaunting Yo 4 277 are 
tro located fn Lot 20, Con, 3 whi a late a BL wae elle 
te Teemu’: Map 8 Gla. ‘The writer remeber Tinoty 
Siper of Howmanvie, J. Colman in his "Early Sete 
peaks thas of him: "His fatter, Me Leone Soper? was bora 

TT42, and emigrated to Canada in 1988. The allowing yer 
tear th hea ofthe Bay of Quinte, ad wa the et white id 
form in ne Towthp’ Je Coleman tells oe farther that 
[Ecard Soper removed in 1208 to the Township of Hope aod 









































‘hip. In 1606 he bought from Auguste Rasber part of Lot 9 
{Con 1, on which a four mil was bl Jong known ae Soper’ 
Mil, Kowa ow (108) and for a good many years back 96 
Mackay’ Mil. The writer enanbare as of Tmothy Sper 
(Captain Aha Sper, who, in about 1800, Tved by the gravel 
rou on Lot 0, Cn. 3, Clarke, the Crown del of which ad 
teen grant to To, John MeCil on fly 22 180. "Then the 
land Was omnet by Hom. Angustas Warren Bawa of Rise 
Hil inthe Township orks who sald the orth al oi 
‘Soper for £125 om Jn. 2, 17. Then it wae convey to Peter 
Saker before 1890, and lived oa i uni about 191 He 
fink on June 10, 192 he ninety third year ‘Defoe was 
‘Soper property a swtall was but hy Mr Saline on the bite 
fin enther turpentine from the ends of white pine strlog out 
of wich ane quey of chewing-m sea made which was 
{usted high in che juvenile marker of SS. No.8, Clarke The 
Soper toys tore, what seem to some ed namers Wash 
(Washington) App. Apeeton, Alp (Apa), and Tim 
(Temothy, ans memory playing tke with dhe wale, 
MWe areehey aft tounge? Tn what beds they fe? 

"TT. Coleman i beianing his "Ealy Settlers” says that 
Jota Bar, etn W Tral snl Roger Comat were te poner 
nd fest site of Daington. The ln taken up by te 
those men les towards the west se of the township, and 
‘ther ants the nea insted inthis tent But on account of 
the intrest atacing to pioncers something wil be said alout 

Ri can reference to Jobe Burk i a the “D. W. Soith 
Papers"; where incl tht on Jane 28,179, his eave wos 
Con. 1, Dartington, for which he was applying, shold be 
‘General perminio to sie on the aid ete uot the Tom 
stip af Dartington be lid ope, i whieh case the peiner 
Shall have a rant helo eave fer” Probably hea leady 
{ne upon the lt Inthe records ofthe Crown Laide Depart 
fiest we nd that om Dec Sy 1708, he rcv ch deed of 





























Tor 1, Con, 1st well e that of Lot 13 ofthe Broken Foot, 





Mey Annive 6 


Turk revel to he une dae Lat 16, Cons Son of 
tthe fine water power arise byte Cesk atte nth ead 
‘the lot. A fine ill eld by varios names at dierent 
Gifs tannery, Squai's caiman Gour, sod barley il 
Wlismss carding mil, ete, even by the same stream, mee 
Tang ote andthe writer unable to give alae acount of 
for 1812 we find James Buok, Samuel Burk, David Burke tn 
ation (othe names already given we Sind in the Ut of mae 
Jah Bak, Jun, was mari on Dee 28 107, co Jae Bibi 
John Burk, Seny apd Davi Bur being preset. On Oct. 28 
Ri, James Bes mas mare to Eliabeth Bar, John Burk, 
Sn and Jess (se) Burk bing present. On ene 16,188, 
Cake Bath war sari ta Neney Metiane, Jie Burk tng 
resent. An portant member ofthe fami was John Burk 
Ape A, 186, He was maid to ca Grover, wo fr ey 
Jak Burk was partner with John Sammon a> manufacturer and 
deat wa the aus of grotound sorrow inthe coment. He 
at Camplulfond, Ontario, om aly 16,180, at she early age of 
son of David F. Burk, who owned Lot 18, BLE. one of the 
Sropertien of John Buck his grandfather He died Oc, 188, 
Har) Bust matin alla Capa Burk whos property 
Bark war elected a memter of the Federal Parsment i 1879 
‘se Libra He did on Ot. 13, 10%, atthe age of 85 pers 
(ne of bis augers x Lady Hughes, wow of Hon. Sie Sart 
Higgs (188-020. Miniter of Militia othe Great Wat 
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to tok at some of the point i connection with a fase to 
Jim Burk of Lot 15, ithe Broken Front, Dacagton. It | 
‘avec 220 acts and omenced on Sep. 25, 1802 

For the fst seven yearn tom Sept 20, 1802, o Sept. 

or the wed seven years fom 180 101816. 

For ther yer fom T8161 1819 ra 

Forme year, 18101820 Eun 

Fn the upto Sep 25, 128, whole amt de £21. 2.0 

Aud upto fone, ISG, whole amt doe 61. 1.8 
“Then the tend wos sold nad erane the property of Robert 
Lowe, March 12185. 

"Roger Cont or Conant) with his thre sons Ab, iba 
and Jeremiah apted ne ary’ ae July 1S, 1785, for land 0 
fey should have 200 ares spice, Later, om Jaly 8.170, 
thet ie decioon that Roger i 0 have 400 acres and the sane 
no acres each ithe Township of Darlington with the Broken 
Fronts Final, om April 16, 1798, Roger Const received 
Tots 2 apd 80 ithe Broken Front, and apparently on the 
ne date Loe 32 and 38, Con, LI the sme year, 178, 08| 
Dee. Ate, hls, ad Jeremiah received Lots 29 apd 30, 
the Broken Fron, abd sppazeatly onthe same date, Lets 
2 aid 0, Coo. 1A of which would make up about 1600 
rres_In'the Milo Roll Call or 1612 we find the names of 
ihe and Jeremiah Comat 
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Mes Anaive " 


John Teall (2746-1800) was born in the Ine of Wight, and 
‘an to Dariogton by wy of New York State in Th Hit 
‘rem 00 acres of Tad ear Port Granby fn Clarke, bt dd no 
‘ride th. Toten he came back to Darlington and boost 
(Con. Hie wn, John. Casey Tel (1706-180), Kowa 
(Copsia Trl wus the fw white child born in the. county 
Tn 192 when he writer vised Jose Trl (1951913) son 
Join C: Trl, ke war shown the Comeiston granted by Sie 

Colton on Sop 1,189, to JC. Trl s ievtenant 
from Sie Edmund Walker Head, dated Feb 15, 185, pointing 

Lieut, Robert Conlon Ost 81780 gven 2000 acres 
‘tase, to be distributed es ellowse—Lote ih, IT, and 1 
Broken Front; Lats 16,17 and 18; Con, ty Lots 17 end 18 
fvelote of thie Hock (1000 see) re ail inthe band of one 
Soper, Barnum, Brand, Power, Lene, Parks, and GTR 
Gormany Line: Cowell Bad servo inthe Int war an Llc 
fe the Ok Regimene He i spohen of in "Sime Lets a 
Robert Nicht in "Ontasio Historal Society Papers and 
Recor, Vol. 0X, ps 88" But ofr th wit bas found mo 

Mis: Rachel Crookshaaks) recived (rm the Crown the 
fotowing lands inthe Township of Clacke! Lats 26 and 
Nove, 178; ot 2, € the ame date, Lots 26 and 
22, Con, 2, ska om the same date all sor reovved eve 
fote of ome two handed sees ath or apprninately 10 
‘oept in theses concenian wher wae quarter oft mle 
tris tack tothe fourth concession line, some five, and 
eluded land ‘aftermasie ewned by the Walldge, GS 
Boulten, Francis Giaon, Silomon Flgg. JJ. Ratuon, ohn 
Middetos, and group of corner of ilage Jus in Newcastle 
ede.” Misn Crtchan was tater of om, George Crook 
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6 Dantincron AND CLARKE 


shank (176-1850), whe was a member ofthe Lepelative Counc 
1 Upper Canada, anda very important csen of Toronto 
voter ser, Catharine, was the wife of Hoo. Joke Meal 
‘Thee Cronksan lis were et Send of Meo Sco (170 
1150), wile of John Geaves Simcoe (1752-800), Lieutenant 
CGoveenr of Upper Canada ‘Mi Sine bed ears o iin 
then farerel ge she left Toroneo. She wrote thik in er 
tinry Thur, July 2h, 1706—"ook leave of Mee Ml and 
Sic Cretan seo much out of apne I was unable 
to dine with hem, Stee Meal sent me rome dinner, Bat T 
Cu not eat; sed ll ay.” Afiss Croan beame in 1817 
She second wile of Dr James Macaulay, father of Sic James 











Buchanan Macaulay (7981850), Chie Justice of the Cout of 
Common Pls. The name Macslay hae been preserved in 
the lat two aylables of te mae Tersuay Stret, Trent, 


Hannah Jarvis Ape 1b, 1808 recived oon the Crown 
tote 12 9, ad 1, Broken Front anon the sate date Lote 1, 
{and 14, Con. fn Clarke The popety made a block 660 
rails ad's ai ong, fom the Lake so the Kington Road 
Tod tnce- quotes oft mle wil, ling wouthovet of Newon 
Gn Tvemine’s Map of 181 a Uelonging to Mts Hamton 
(Geotaby dughter of Mew ari), Willams F. Allen, James 
Sen, George Tate, Covtom J. Wiis Hyer, Hon C 
Si tcalon Toh Wiad, Mones Phompcn Mew Hannah Java 
tt the wife of Willa ures (17861817, eppuinted Seretary 





























Whe Province in 172, Her men name was Hanah Owe 
Petr, dhe of Rev, Suet Peters DD, of Hebeon, Conn 
‘She was marred to Willam Juris Rngland io 1705. Her 
pplication for and came tore the Executive Cousel, and on 


lint thet 400 aces cach should be given to be ei 
Evins tater eof George Haiton, founder of te Ciy of 
Hamton), Augusta treo Thomas MeCormick), Wiliam. 
Danson (or Munson) Jarvis ad Samael Peters arcs (1702 
HSH, ater wbom Jarvis Sret, Toronto, called. Where the 














ab Metall (1761283) received on Tuly 22, 180, x 
‘Czown deed for Lots 39 ad 0, Breen Front, Clark lo for 
{es 20s 90, Con, 3 for Lat 29, Con 2, ad for Lats 29 and 








May Anse 





80, Con. 3—in al vven ltr, contaning 1150 acres. This land 
thd bee ranted to My Mel on Oct 7,178, but on aeoot 

ome erin the patent, be suede it on June 20, 180, 
Sd secved new tent on July 3,190, There was made ¢ 
He wars Be block of land, beginning at the Lake and ring 
eth ves fours tothe earth coneeon line at Renwick's 
corms. It covered the teitory, which on Tremaine’ Map of 
80h, bore the names of Galt, Baldwin, Arnot, Ivory, Foster 
far of the vilage of Newest, Hon John Mei was 
Soaman who emigrited to Vigna in 177 Hewor a Captain 
inthe Queers Rangers under incre nthe Revolutionary We 
tther Honcurs His wile wan sister of Hon. George Cro 

Wii Dunner Powel, Ju, (1778180) resived on Ag 
8, 197%, Lot 22, Broken Front, Con 1, and Con. 2, Clare 
Srlaiiog ts a 00 ecrcauad eoveag che tenfaxy allot 
ty Tremaine's Map of 1801 to Janes and. Robert Roland, 
Jeeegh Wilton, Robert Hoggart, Rotnd Norton, and Wil 
Henk Me Powel wae the son of Willan, Durer Powell 
He was educated in Engand, apd called tthe Bar in 177 
He come the is, wis made Chief Jism 
1Sth esged in 1825. aned died in Front in BSA He apo 
feeland fr hisson wheel fant. ‘The so dat Thorold 

Robert Wilkins (1742186) of dhe Carving Pace at the 
head ofthe Bay of Ouinty (Quit) reve, on May 17,1802, 
Seven The names ofthe owners of thee Its they appeared 
‘on Tremaine’ Map in ISH were at fllowssLoe 7, Con. 2 
Wat Biligan; Lot Con. 2, Mary Jones, Robert Jone 
Joseph Hopkins Lot, Con, Robert Jonesy Lat 7. Com 3 
Johnston Leet Let Cons 4, Wim Ballagh; Lat 4 (west 
Th) Ca, Robert W, Carson Lot Con. Frans Sai 
Lot 3, Con, R Fal, Falls S. Mallen? Lot 4, Con. 8, G 
Ry, R Puy, J MeMallen; Lat Con. D. Jtnso, TW 
















































































” Danuascros aso Cuan 


Muligan; Lot 7, Con. 6, James Ballagh, tac D. Ballagh 
Tot Ib, Con, William Stark, Sot, Robert Hodge Lot 12 
(Con. 3, J & T. Malian, Robert Cowan, Archibald Hawks 
Lor a0: Con 8, Malcolm Staller, Duncan Macinnaci, In all 
teenyigh eal cers wih fails ad ben estaba 
fn he land grant i oe townaip tor Wilkins wove cain 
to twas that be was a Unied Empire Loyal 





























Rotere Wikis on May fy 1602. Robert Wilkin conveyed 
itt Rater Tob § Wilkie om May 35, 1812. "The later 
Noms 2 1800. The price wis £560--$2240,benween eleven apd 
twee do 
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a Danaxcros aso Crane 
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SETTLEMENT CONTINUES 





The settement of ur rion wan doubles retarded by the 
vor withthe United States USID-B18). The staging opel 
To tea ite place in the nk of the Miia a we erm 
Leki vol call (ep 106). The writer i unable o soy 
Punch about dhe atte ofthe fw sets of Daring and 
Cloke towards the war, but cs well Koow that Sir ane 
Bork cimplina of the holity of many Upper Canadian, 
{ren of members ofthe Legare, to cargag on fhe wa 
‘for example n'a eter dated Feb 25 181, t0 Si George 
Prove, Governor Generals Peshape Dangond Clarke 
tree more inmly rie than other parts, but cay be doubt. 
Bech, Seiln T619 and ISLA the Bghting went on. (Some 


























WB Reais ase 


Api, 1813, Lieutenant Richards, later Bishop Richaron, 
iota arm at the seg of Onvego May 0, 1814) The war wat 
‘asl by the Treaty of Ghent, Des 24, 1814!" Alter a war 
had largely ceased. Peace, however, began to restore onder, 
nad the proses wbich ad een arrested by the war began 
Senin to eve. Important seers arrived. Samael Steet, 
Wilmot served in 1816, and Asa E, Walle in 1819. We 
fave teen that John Burk received the Crown dead of Lot 13, 
Ie ite BA. and Con, Datington, on Dee, 1708. He ble 
‘eaw-nil a geet mill ad opened «stor, before 1820.” About 
that dats tod he tre €2 Lowe Lewis wo Bedi for four 
in the sume year and tok charge of the Bowman busines 
Tn 1825 Jobe Sirpron {OS12-8K5) served, and eter he 
ploy ofthe Bowtnane. In these year Michael Cryer 
Siivet in Darlington. Wis MeMortry, Sen bad are 
TSU 800 Me Farbira was made joanne of Darnton 
Post Ofice (or Darlington Mil), 
Cont, Davington wae granted by the Crowa to King’s Calg 
(ee Univenity of Fornto). This war arp of land square 
Sa nile wie, bound onthe east by Liberty Steet, ing 
Stich an important port of Bowrnncvile was afterwards Dl 
For itis prety certain it must have been unimproved. of net} 
over the Crovn would not have conveyed ire tothe Cale 
IWisto be noted sat this grant was ade Tet years after the 
ving very fost at that tnt. This year 1828 may be taken 
‘The forest sil filed the country back of the Danforth Road 
(called laa Dundas Stet aod the Kingston Road) which by 
Deer 8, S00, had een cleared aed reprted pacsbie fom 
























































Tt ttn of Eid on (736170 Con 


























York to the River Trent, bat which in reality for a god potion 
fhe ear was nay impaable | 
Porto 00 there was tle settlement in Dagon and 
‘Carte exept gear the Lakes Of those ubo wrote descriptions 
Sl thee jouroesings by lad Detecen Kington and York few 
‘Charles Dora for example, in his" Remincencs” (SIP). p17 
{peaks of spin Jan. 1818, frm Hamaton to Belevileand 
Ne mentions only Yorks che Rouge, nd Sith’ Creek ae places 
Sr which che teva totched 
Yotn Gali, beans, whose diary of. 2 tip on foot fom 
Montreal fo Niagara Jue atl Jly, 161, was pushed by 
the 'Women's Canadian, Histor Saseey™ in 19121913, 
Speake a follows ofthe rion mest of the Bay’ of Quine: "T 
sree wth che nua (June 24), and ster ging wo mies, got 
there wes got house al this ance, but lately there ave 
teen thee ot furl ons bul. After eaing the woud thee 
ea few ples dare along the road, ater which You come 
fo rhe Gremile ness which are sil unsettle. Terveled 
ni few mies farther tonight, and Tedgedexaety thirty 
Robert Gouray aie "Stattsl Ascount of Upper Canada 
hip of Murty. Thence through the fre wellwatered 
townipe af the dint of Newenle, generally” the sede 
Incats appear sews but they ate bepnning to Hossh. Their 
Sand Hamiton and Hope ae faking good progress in popula 
thee of Newest 
ins fering, i thinly etl a, consequent, the rnd a 
inset and mat reps, the land having ten ranted 
ume, at pp 8,460, Goutlay speaks thus: “This dstet, 
{Newest ha ike the ltt (Home), been made the soi of 
proer, at large Block o bad everest it 
























































foety watered, 1 had from it only the report of Haldimand 
Su toy ony data for ealelating the popelaton i from the 
‘eeanent ral whi i I816, gave the following account of 
ern able to date taxes In Prey 34 i Mray 1 
Cramate 16, Halland 12, 9 Hatem 18, in Hope 120, 
fe Clarke and Darlington 88." Supposing each the above 
{6 2, the pata wl be 8000." 

TH we take these gues at approximately correct we have 
in 1818 8 population in Clarke and Dartington of about S30 
thu we must nt ras the too conbdenty 
sent that the large blocks of unoccupied land retarded settle 
nent "We have sen some examples of these large blocks 
Dynooseidems, Coury wan certainly at slane hie opinion 
(0880, nop Th ool coer obowmamale i he pesca 
town, coming gbout twelve hundred intante 1659) 
Tn" I825 only fonsted pit mil saw a store, abd hall 
irom Daringon to Cobourg, he spe: "We hard n 0 ast 
tile woods, in the township of Clarke, before the bursting of 

The setlement of our eon ny ave bon retarded by the 
unoccupied blocks which were inthe hands f several Kinde of 
alder private and corporate bo he slowness may have been 
purty dc tothe geographies poston, which roughly speaking 
Peat the middle of the lng of Lake Ontario. T'was aot 
Urnatural thot the bask of the Detroit, the Niagara country 
bith Wentmorth and Vek to eke went. and the St Lawrence 
Thowe with he Bay of Quint tothe eae, sould have become 
tetled land saree than the parts af Clarke and Dalington 
owt of the Kingston Road. Tota Howison in his "Sketches 

Unger Cama,” 182, apes In several pasages, pp. Sh 
1a, U4 the apples, peaches grapes, ee which est of 
fac good quality, and irs abundance, sthough no fly 











































































ry Dawsnorox Axo CLARae 


He might have found sone much fut n Clarke apd Dartington, 
the quantity wosld have cn sal 185, 

Ac Sopa the sountry further eat Adam Fergson, inhi 
racial Notes made ding 4 Tour in Canada,” Second 
Eon, 183 writen ia 1802 peas of the Tange quant: 
‘of wheat and four shipped fom the vein Ivog eat of the 
Carrying Place, He seats of the Mess MeDovell who, 
fly av abo 1925, hata ill ¢ Gananoque which bad ment 
‘30 bares of four in one sean (ISH) fo Montreal (2) 
He abo mentions ne vil of rch sen Iying on the lake shore 
fa the nightourhond of Kingston (90 

‘Sich neo tiled country would be raer in Clarke and 
Darlington fn the ely "thirties Taded the period between 
18:0 and 1860 contains the seal serious settlement of our 80 
Towoahipa Let us real «few names ‘The Power nly 
‘ame to lark i 1852. The Blackburn came ate coor 
Renwick the Rasdock, the Prides” The. Camsbys. the 
Moulton, che Halls the Bowens came in 183. The Aacom 
tchies were in Clarke by 18, the Staller andthe Cocaals 
by ISH7. Elsa Johns hd ule his <an-nll before 1834 
‘The’ Rev, Geonge Lawrence war inducted in 1858, and the 
Wace were these au carly ashe was In Dartington we have 
homes Stephens se ary an ISS2” Rew. John 11 Eyacn war 
aching forthe Bible Critians by 188, Revs Adam Eliott 
trae folding English Church services aboot the same tne 
‘The Welds araive by 1802, The Wights were in Providence 
at. The Rutleges ae in Solem by 1850. The Werry eae 
te arly ae 180, the Honeys cane in 182, the Drogas and 
Nisin 184. The Wahington dene to Solna i 14 

‘Thomas Ralph's "Decipive and Seattieal Acount of 
Canad" (84), speaks thor of Darnton: "The Temp 

Darlington is extensively sled, the land heviy inbered, 
ft af ft ays there ave two villages inthe townetp 
Hy te Be large place, Bowrnnnsre (oe) thee are 









































‘Smith's "Canadien Gazetteer” (1846), speaks thus of 
Bowmanville: "A Vilage ia the Township of Dain, 


‘tated on the Eastern Road ine mae ene fom Oshawa 





Sermons Conmestes ” 


“The village i pretty tasted. Heng built on the sides of two 
{al with iil steam runaing though he hollow whieh 
Avie the vilge. Tecontine bout S00 inhabitant churches 
Gnd chapel ve vin, Epicopal, Free Church Congrertona 
‘Hcl, one cated one tannery one dstilery, one eaeng 
aching and cloth factory, one axzfacary, oe sshery, sven 
ores, fou tavert one brewery, one tai, one potter 
tke ve watchelea x eboemalers, sc tls 

Sits Gaaettor of 1940 speaks thas of Poet Darkogton 
A Shipping Mace on Lake Ontario, ene sl aad al 
the Village of Bowmanville, containe 4 few hoes, store 














Exports from Port Dacington Daring 184 











Sith’ Gaeteer of 1846 neon the following Magistrates 
in Datingtons D, F. Bark, John Simpeon, John Sart, Jo 
Unter, Alesander Miche, Henry § Red 

"WH, Smith in" Canal, Pot, Present, and Fare” (185), 
speak of Bowmanville: owas Darlington, was st 





TEM out av awillge abou the year 1832; it then contained 3 
Shout 1750 inkabitanes four get ills containing eleven ran 





vo petern, and = diatlery. "A newspaper, the Bowne 
Messenger, i published weekly, andthe Upper Canada and 
Montel Banke have agencies hee 

‘Bowsaslecotaon eight churches, Episcopal, two Prey: 
tevian, thee Methods, Congrestona, and Dixipley Town 
Hal and Grammar Schoo and ana ponent reason to ee 
invite nevly sequel cleity «barrel of oar fom the wll 
ff Messer Sigua & Co. having obtaine a paca the Gres 


























8 Danuinctos aso CuARSE 


Eshibition, a ciramatance of no sabe importance 10 the 
manufacture, anit mil enable them, i he charter of the 
rand is hepe up, alvaye to comand the higbere pie in the 
Barish market "The Vilage i pleasnty situated, about x0 
tesa bal fom the Lake, and has am exelent mail steam 
fowing though 

‘Dartington Hatbout ora it now all, Port Daington, 
is said to have the longer pier on the north shore of take 








The ollowng wee the exports fom Port Dtington in 10 














Smith’ Gagetier of 1840 speaks has of Hampton: “Mil 
vite or Eliot's Mil A small Village io he Towaship of 
Derington i ies noth of Bowman T conti aboat 
Ito instants pit and aawemal, two stores one tavern, 
ne blacksmith, one alone shoemaker” Henry Eliot, Sen 
Mos pstaste at Hampton by IBS2." He came to the lace is 

TW. H. Smith in “Canada, Pat, Present, and Fut’ 
(A851), speaks of Hampton: "From Bowmanville a road is 
trade unig in northwesterly dietion, chrowgh the Town. 
Ship af Dartington and Cartwright, tothe Scagog Lake. "On 
{his rond, about hve nies fom Howansl, 8 wile called 
Milvileoginaly known as Eliot’ Mil Te cotans about 





te hundred fahabtant, © gel, sw-mil, post oie 
‘hush (Bible Chetan), cee 
‘ar amgortant port of the Village of Newest stand on 


tot Bin the BF ad Con, Clarke and ths stesp of Land wat 
tanted by the Crown to King's allege on Ja. 1828. And 
‘Te may infer that no village al formed cn this te before the 

ive date. But Lot 28 Con. 2.0m wbick part of the vage 











ie ares ayes 
‘hutch « mile and a half from the Village, Post Ofc, post 
No postmaster is mentioned at Newcastle, but John Beavis is 
Seong ee a cova 
factory, a foundry, and a mirery. There are also sx churches, 
‘Village is pleasantly situated.” pit 

se iets tg mes Nec ee 
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w Dasuanorow aso Cuan 


shout the harbour, There sin the Village an Episcopal Church 
fad pet mal 


Export rom Bond Head Harbour dung 18 





laid Bt Hea tour on ae at Res 
{out hee, but om one eats, without sucess Stoves wer 
wate cnnaier ub aaia alam ine 
Ss es ees ay wal wa 
Cee teat Soteeeee ind Ra Le'seheamads | 




















sarnauesst Coxmens a 


sande! 100 an i Be a le and in 
Map of 1861. The acquisition of Lot 28 by the Canada Com 
TL. Tucker, merchant and lumber merchant; W, Wyman, 

























































ae Danuscros avo Chars 






























“The references to popation re rather reguent inthe books 
with which ne have teen dealing, but there ix 20 mick da 
Serecent in the atenents Rade tat ie hard, before we 
lone wo the fst ofc eenss to know what te eth, But 
itinay be mort whl to wae a bie able of tev statement, 
inorder thatthe gear may ae What a variety of ews a 
























Dut ie lear tha here ie growth betwee 1B 
inde it lok a0 te pops 

nove than doubled in that decade. And that growiby at it 
teuuly the cave, ave conidence, Busines boomed, ten 
Tuned into pectin. The Christi Guardian of Avg. 10 
Tsit, quotes from the Mesener hat high pies re being 
feral for land near Bowraville, Bung Ite were bought 
Sind sold a¢extrvagant rates Aad alehough the ere som 
‘line til hope rerined that hard. es would be onl te 




















re 


porary, for population wat higher in 1861, (Datington and 
Bows Wt inted f S05, Clarke and Newent, 74 
Truchet,” By 1821 the dowaward tun ad. come. andthe 
tkeloe ha been constant vere, excep hat 1081 Dlg 
ton and remasvlle bad $19 we than in 191, Does mean 
{Hac the end ofthe samp has heen zeaced, and that some or 
alo the fort ground wil be ecovered? For more than Ay 
Sear ne have been unde the dark oud of depenion. Are 











SETTLEMENT CONTINUES. WILMOTS, ETC, SETTLE 


"Toronto of Ol at page 425, a beng one ofthe Hensed land 
sarveyon of Upper Canada on Api 25 1805. He had been 
the soreying service slong with Jobe Stepan, and marved 
Stegman's daughter, Mary. Jobs Stegman was one of those 
tem proceeding from Tormto to Neves ner the Caring 
Pace, having on tard the judge, Lawyer, and prone, 28 
Indian, who was charged with Bling one John burp. Iti 
siggtel by W. J. Wintetbery in "Paper and Records, Vol 
XII" ot the Ontario Historia Society (108), p. 208, that 
‘Wilmot towmaipy Waterloo county, war nae after Samuel 
Seer Wilmot J. T- Coleman in tin" Early Settlers,” p 
‘Sys that be cant to Clare on Apel 8 1810, and bought 40D 
scree of Land from John Hartwell of what had een Loven 
{Con inal an rea of 1000 or 1100 aren" He was populaely 
Known Major Wilt, 

aclamentary experince, He contested the sat of Dushamt 
In Parament in 1820.” His opponent was George Strange 
Boulton (707-1860) and the Retarsing Oficer was Thorns 
Ward of Port Hope. The voting wok pace in Fort Hope fom 



































Monday, Jy 8, ill Saturday, July 8, and great confusion had 
eeurred,patclrly in conscton with & mime of voters 
from Cavan. The rele of the contest was, however, tht 
aoe Wilmot wae declared elected, acd wa orn in sed ole 
inset ae meer for Durbar on Jan. 3, 182, 

‘Asa Wamot (1804-186) was the eldet'2on of Major 
Wilmot. He wos known ar Colonel Wiot and commanded 
the mila ofthe seighbourhood, He wat also a JP. an wes 
tometer called Squire Wits, “Ate the ey municpal 
fytem was introduce! in 1850, Allan Wilt war Reeve of 
Ghrke for two gets He wit & ssunch Cooervative ead 
tomes the Riding with Henry Munro i 1861, Dut was de 
(itel. It wae the Gat prlamentary election of which the 
writer har a slear recollection. He cam sil sce the dst raed 
Nees and exo bear the dra beating which acmpanid 
it. Colonel Wine’ home wason Lo, Con. Clarke, being 
Twunded by the Dalngon towing ca the west 

levis Wilmot war a son of Mejor Wilmot. His land 
was part of Lota 32 and 4, Con. 2 and The south-neat 
Teed for years by John Wery. the bank wesver.” Mr Wit 
tad ako tannery in Newesstle, and pralued leather when 
tanning ional erabsbent wes wisely gocted jay 
TW. H, Sots "Canada, Past. Present ol Future” of 1861 
tire tamer Neweatle ave mentioned, I. 8. fobey Thomas 
TTamblya, aad Lewis Wilnot,Tantack was plenfal in hore 

Tie Wilmot wav 2 son of Major Wiluot, As a boy 
he was sent to Upper Canada Colle. We find fn A. 
‘Young's "atl of Papi” 117, that he was a boarder with 
Dr Phila, Vice-Principal, dri the gear H8YTASM, "He 
thaene Pane, ond procased ie pratnon in New York 
Hie land was fo Lot 81, Con. 2, Clarke, wich for years wat 
leased by Richard Foster. Mr Wilmot was alo the owner of 











the southeast 80 aren af Lot 1, Cone nhich was ocopied 
by Murdo. Cameron, who for several years was 3 fran 
seth rans Soe 

Some Wins (422-1800) we the youngest som of Major 
\Watmot. Heattended Upper Canada Caller, and war abate 

















with De Philips, VicePsnspa, and with Me Pad, whiee 
pun in the years ISIRDL. The "Rall f Pup elle hi 
‘Suet Stee Wilnet, but fa no eter place has the writer 
found anything but Samuel Wins Hi aod, he orga 
{Wilmot Homestead called “Belson, was on part of Lote 32 
th 33, Cone 2 Clarke He ew sla the north art 0 sexes 
i Lor 31 Cons, which were rented in succion by George 
Carer, Enoch Haines, fbn Cameron, ete. The south end of 
{howe 0 acres was lee andthe tmber eat into corded 
bya sturdy Scotsman, called John Fre, within a yar ort 
rand place for playing "Have and hound AI these men 
(Nok lerng land and digging milaces for Francs quar 
They al became prowperour farmer—Carter and Fraser 
{Grey Coy and Holle and Cameron in Clarke, where some of 
their descendants stl remain (witness John Holmes ease of 
Port Newcastle, and Mis HC. Bowen, Lit 83, Con. 3. me 
Catarine Jane Hee)” George Carter was a Yrkshineman, 
the others were all from the North of Scand. Bat hey 
tecome goad Canaan. ‘They worked hard in Canada apd 
Cina ws ood 0 them 

But to rerum to Suinusl Wie, Intelignt and well 
ueatdy be strated attention at an ea age. When the 
Municip Count of the Township af Clarke was organised 
fn January 180, he ws chosen Clef He reigned om an 16, 
TRdt, and the Council pus very Htteriag toton of thanks 
Lowi Canada Drsiory for INH sntione hi 6 General 
Agent. Township Clerks and Chest of the Divison Court, He 
feature ef ou local history. He was rst elected to the Clark 
Coun in 1880 by Ward the on i which he raided. The 
tlomieant member ofthe Couel ad toes for year Me J. 
[Me Wilt came int confit mith Mr Tarkr, andthe cones 
Tasted along nef in 1860 the writer had oe ake oie 
mn esplanation of the vay ofthese tro me. e would have 
Tek capable of ing so. But the lage of tine eae and 
Fumbles much. What seme cleae Sto longer. Pebaps 
‘hese two were vale becute one ive a Orono and the oter 
























































in Nencitl, Perhaps, beeate one was «Grit and the other a 
Tory Buti is hand fo hve ow Tat the publi iter of 
the Yowaship would have beer sales a he hands of oe than i 
the hands ofthe others But mhatever the enoes mere ie 
ertain that in uns aflsirsthere ae a Torker part and @ 
Wimoe partys Warde Land 2 mould elect Wilmot men, Warde 
{Pandy Tucker men,” Ward 2 wa a pvotal pit 1€ Wot 
‘ould cary i bean good chance of sontrling he Coan 
‘Sad he did in 83h and 1960 But in IBDL the Tucker purty 
ince Richard A Loved tu in Ward 3, od Wino was 
(Elegted, “He sat however, that sear a in the Counc 
ifasmac a tn ebligig allege iv another wand rein 
Hafavour In 1802 be was again appinted Townehip Clerk, 
thd yematoed in tht jostion uni 1988. Is 1809 be entered 
{he Towouhip Coun, and wae Deputy Reeve for that sear 
Si the year 1970. Then he was Reeve uring the years 18TT- 
pitureque contests of Ward There were only about a 
Fund vrs mst of whom were Say attached to on side 
‘rather. So the reat would be decided by the ste of ball = 
‘cen uncertain perso, generally of the lee repetable as. 
NNovdoub things were painest Backer than they were. Dame 
Rumour nar kept busy, soandao had heen bought to ote or 
fay at bom, auch a one bad been piste away ater ting 
“rugged with tisky, mysterious oad wood and mrreptous 
(Sderof prk found thie way nto sbede and cellar. Tn 187L 
be vecived the coveted hrmour of ig chosen Warden of the 
{Counc the United Counties of Norttmbecand ad Dura 
His val Me Jc Le Tukey, had fila the Warden's Chair in 
1860, nal Mi Wirt ha served he native township fo over 
Awenty yearsasClerkond meter of Counc And whist seo 
Sr Clef the Township of Clarke we find Bie daring 1864 
{Id 16 filing the afc of Reeve ofthe Vilage of Newcastle 
‘Dring the "fin and early “ines” of the nineteenth 
century Bie San! Wilt conted ithe Village af 
fate lage barnes ax general merchant and buyer of al 
{ort of praface, sich a whe and acer grain, part of which 
trav grind at mills of the neighbourhood, as foe example at 
Susie milo Lae 8, Conf He tae alain ordweod 
fuming quantis of thie commodity to the Grand rank 


















































Serrent ConNces @ 


Raita for lcomtive fl before coal Began to be aed for 
that porporeNewetsle ation was a inert wood depo 
Superintendent of Fish Culture. Baldwin's Creek (ater Wi 
tots Cen), like the other mrng-vater steams fowing ito 
Uke Ontario bal ben sot ney da or slmon, ad ober 
fish which wet up the creeks to spawn. Tradition says that, 
foght as far bck as whee Orono and Laskar now are. By 
Rew. Assn Gos bal called" Salmon Crest p27). Me 
Wilmot coetved the idea of ching salmon, and cate 
cone mature tak, extracted the eis and Youn fal were 
produced. He approached the Government an was appointed 
fou moat place inthe pubic service on Jone 1,18 

"Fora year or two Hite was done nth simple equipment 
Bot in 1680 ft wae decided to ital pup driven by wate: 
mer, to aly larger a stair rrem of water isthe eg 
ourhs. The writer bes the iter eat by Me Wilmot to 
in and it iv hrewth rerodaced. ‘The leter alowed by 
nn extrac from Fe Squire acount book, which show that the 
pp was installed, and at wha cont, 
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cl ay js oly no 



























From his pint onwards for twenty-Sve years Me Wilot 
‘of them, aod technical improvements were conta dato 
“luc a fat a the sopplies voted by Parhament would per 
vas large staf int woe ended ned the tla anneal ex 
editor rine 1 $44,880 0 he lot sear i ston 
Isao Te may be permite to say tht although no blame wat 
ver east upon Me Wire's management af hs eees dos 
a iequeatly expresso regarding the bens derived 
by the aunty fram the money spent ie syeem of pac 
Set rein ake an vers butte each ol fll grow fish seems 
Elijah Walbridge(172-?), bor in New Vor Sat, ated 
the Bay of Quinte region. He had won, Aus Walbrige 
(G782.180, who came to Cake aout 1510. Me hal ou som 
John Every 1810.1801, Willa, Eljahy Ass Fobes (0890 
100s), snd ope daughter Mrs Leonard Thompeon, Jon Every 
Walbridge marie Alice Hil Mr Stephen Jone daughter 
She fees on Lot 28 Con. I; Clarke est af Newenaie CNR 
Staton, which wae part of the Wallrdge lands Aca Fes 
SF 804 the aames of Eljuh Z. Walbnidge, Bali Ace 
Walbridge, Gente, jhe Every Walbrge: Fare 
Xe wa for te ma prt a Meat fama 2a 






































SOME CLARKE PEOPLE 


Sons Buse (1817-1880), owoec of pst of Lot 29, Con 6, Clarks, 
The Crown Lands Record ay that the Crowa fant the end 
to oia Cook on Jone 12, 18s, Me Bests posession wat 
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beoquent, Mr Best was born in England. Mee He's maiden 
fame was Miluon, She wae tia ster of Mes Charles R 
Taran, They ad chiléen Rote (8431008), Agena 
Mre Thomas Wade, Mrs Weleh, Alex C.G. Armstrong, Ms 
Ellen Best. Me Best wor a Methodist anda Lite Mis 
ame cecarsin the Naira Mile Grsting Hook, for netance on 
‘he date July 21 1855, 

chord Brown {IS07-1880) was he ener of the main pare 
of Lat 25 Con. 6, Clark, The Crown granted the land to Eien 
Yeomans, May Ty, 1902. Eherer Yeomans had appli! frie 
22 T Unied Empice Loyalist n 192. He probably ever ved 
fn it.The writer har been informed that Te Was Later om 
Tao tic green sth property of Richard Brown. He was one 
Tieland. He had wo son whom the weiter remebere ames 
in Mis Hunter), Richard. Jue: hasbeen Cavnclor 1885 
{807 and 1991000, Reeve tn ODL, He and Ml Brown 
‘Brown brought gts 0 Nain Mille ove Grntng Book, March 
12 1655). Richard Brown nae Reeve 1852 and 1853, From 
Brown's Hil looking south, sone of the Set vows imaginable 

atm Carvech (180-190) se orn in Cornwall, England 
(Came to Por Hope in ISH) id to Leskard in 1807. Mare 
Mary Ruddock (18381880) 857. ‘They had hildren: George 
ene. Arthur Wim, Anoie Ela (Mes igher). Jon 
Carveih wos onner af the Letard Mill. He was member of 
tne Cleke Council (1877-1881) In 1868 and TB8U he was 
Reeves He wars Meth anda Conservative 
who feom about 1897 ue sve he net al of Lot 50 
on. Cart, inmediotely noth of Willa Renwick’ od 
eve on pce of sido lly and sandy Buti probably 
tras mellwnded with beech, maple, pine and Hemeck onthe 
Tigh land anced, elm, and black son the ow, Many a 
predue a fone roof wood wou also prodoce geod cro of 
cts Ar this sppostion was fried by the fck that a 
[tue cay times beter crop came mete rom ight land 






























































than from heavy. Pikes of land on the Connell place wich 
iy ae nothing ie "Howexand ab 

en covered wi hasns afiintly ch 0 pee atop of 
ai wheat, re or ont 

Brockville rian, ame to Clarke. He had ben 
He was very im Octagera a Lodge 
sone, Feten, David, sod Willan His daughters were: Mow 
George Thornton (ater Mrz Mell), Ms John Wonnacet 
Government, and swede a Foestry Statin. Wel 

age of 8 yea, was spon of David Connell 
mh, Fox, and Mi Win Thompson (Won Thompson was 
Mes Ben Worry. hrs Joa Foster, Mie Sandercark Mrs Richard 
daca Davis wae s eomocer at Nedra Milla. He wes a man 


















































They came t Cathe abt 18- Lived i the Amie. 
12-1860), ‘Chars’ Medion (182-180), Hitm Killen 
‘James Thomas Eddy: marvied Aura Clark (1827-1868). 

‘They hada som, Wi Fl 

Denominaticn, a teeta, iiated a Son of Temperance 
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Charles ME went t0 Cal 
Cape Horn, pinned in 186 sted on Lat 22 Con. 3, Clarke 


















ism Ke Ei bad same Chaves Maven, Him Rial 
Haney, an! daughter, Chote. Hiram wor Blckomieh 
im Oran. "Was inte Som of Temperate (Orono Div 
Dee. 801. Brough gato Nain Mill as on March 2 
find Sep, 15,1855." Hise dy had he pation of bg 
Sp exceedingly good Hlachth 

‘Wan Felting 1600 81, bor a Nook, England, ad 
teen shoemaker, later a farcer in Neetole. His second wie 
Wi Mery Ane Cole (18001881), ofthe fy of Bastard 
Manu { Nomich, England Came to Clarke in 188 
td beer owner of te south allo 
fest of Kicy. He hal one Ewa (Miss Halen 
{00} James {MD I868, Maid lise Cohan. Died 3 
Willan Felting Tncsllaticaleonnection be war a Primitive 
Methotnt, adn poltce a Liberal. Mr Feng ame 
Nain Nese Hk or xo Mach 
Api 31S July 2) and Dee 1, 1857, te, Wil ik 

rah (18151978), sacit Flora. Maconachi 
1 Oktten: John Archit, Duncan Jae, Da 
eter, Mee Join itaon Joba Calbeaity wat the owner 
par of Lac, Con 6 Cae. tld 
IE th pgs of Jat Toba Gates 
tive Hewaa customer at Nair Mil 8.00 Ot 

“Guy Camaby (1906-868) and his rote, Jones Rexben 
Guay IRDLIRS le Lower Canada vetlel 
jroperty in the Revolution, and had etd near Shesbo 
Goes where Guy and Jones mere torn. Gay married Mary 
Mouitons apd Jones suid Sarah: Moulton, daughters of 































































ee Henderson (1898-1897), Lorena August (1828-18), 
rape atl photographer in Orono, Wim ae (1850189), 
farmer au Antechy Almond Joba (804-1007), Mary” Li 
(iste 200)" Wallace (1880-1819), Aurea Jane (BES 
Favs Orlando (IS45-1008), Walter Seo (1840-192, Tyler 
pnared Vaca Hedge, had oo children, Lavento married Elisa 
{yma se had ede, Austin T (1854-1018, Adson O83 

1 Rosline (Mex De Rutherford, et 4 daughters and | 30), 
esta {es C.H, Henry, one sn, Leonard A. (naried Bertie 
Aaa, 4 sons a4 daughters), Willan Rey marred Martha 
Roll, Benne and daugbe, Mary okina maried Freeman 
Andrus had childten, Aurelia Jane mared Robert Fupatic, 
faut Os att daoghter, Flavius Orlando mated ane 
Weny, fad Suns ad 3 dinghvers Waker ott arsed Mar 
Lenihan had T som, daughter. Mary Locina had children 
thom on, Guy’ Ans was log teacher im the London 

jes Reuben Canby (1804-188) fal children: Dodand 
A. Avia (Se Stephen Foster) Amerie Acne (187-193), 
Gain is thelr son), Henieta (Mrs Jacob Turner), Almans 
Riana Avila (Stee Jeue Henry) Jonephing Alber. (Mrs 
Jeers Hens), Evelyn, (Mrs Wilby. Ciero Eugene 
‘Seno. “The Gameyr were members ofthe Christian Denon 
ination aod Liberal ia plies, 

Joba W. Giford (8811908) was the wn f Ephraim Cifrd 
(Gorn 1777), who ame to Dartington in 180, at haa lack 
mats shop on Lot I, Con, 1 Tok al rather wa Garner 
Soi Oroo, John wan ne of tHe Dest teow shrckrs of 
Brought up amidet hard drinkers, he became noted aa an ad 
“He had a weakness for wetring regalia at Temperance meetings 
and Orange Walks, ut he was socere std Kn arte 

‘Duncan Macmpsehie (3912100), bora im Argslsice, som 
of Peter Maconnacie and Mary McNiven. His bothers wh 
flame to Clarke were Arhibald snd James. Archibald at 
Kiet by fling tse. James owned Loe 31, Con, 6, lake 







































































Dinca sited on Lot 30, Con, 1896, when Orono scarcely 
‘exited He maried (1) Chitna Wikion (2) Mary Maco 
Te had hdres Peter, Agnes (Mee Mecatlm). Nell, James 
. Mis Galt), Mary (Mee Fe), Dasean, john, Marion 
{ates DeSpencen, Mr Maconeachic waa distinguished breeder 
th Clydealale Hoss He was an AGL Kick Presbyterian 30d 
\Consrative, His name appears sn Francis Squir’sboks 
scuomer of Nem Mile, Lat Co. 8 a par ofthe de 
(mel to Robert Wiking, Je 1, 1802 








jh Mowiton C759. ), born in Mawachusette He 
Iles Calvin proceed Richard Brown on Lot 25, Con. 6 
Clarke, John preceded Joba Bich on Lot 2, Cap. 6 Hira 


Horace, Proctor (attended the Toronto Normal Schoo! (1868), 


‘druggist in. Port Hope), Gardiner, Orin, Mrz Joe Biete 
Mestastiee: ica and hisson Horace were over of part of 





Leas Con jst eat if Orono The Moulton were meme 
(the Cian Denomination aed were Liberal in 

ohn Parkas (1817188) was bor ner Cobourg of Canlan 
stock Came t9 Clarke when 18.” War owner of part of Lat 
Eran 39, Con 9, and Lat 84, Coa, Wan married thes, 
Jane Somis, Blan Hil Alvina Wher, Fad chlden’ Mrs 
James Oster, Mire Allan Can, Mre Adin Whose, Mee Peter 
Elford. John Parker, Norman Parker, Bs John Davin, Mes 
‘Thomas H. Powers, Aida Parker John Parker was 3 cstomer 
1 Nairn Atl Hie was inated asa Son of Temperance on 
Now. 2, IS he war abeay regarded at substatal an 
of he uit Mod 

Nathaniel Powers (177-186) was bors in New Humps, 

















rmanied Reboon LaRue (17021836) fn 1800. They Uved i 
New York Stace, and came to Clarke i 1892. They ttled on 
Toth Con 7,3 Clergy Reserve lo. They ad twelve deen 


‘ara wi died at 14 month 
Nelaon (18121900) who mared Masa Bil 





nas and ad 





Hiram Hart (1811. ) who mand ee tins, and had 
Henry PaRoe (810-1008) who marid Amarilla Latinore 





Sour Cuanke Prorus 8 


James (1818190) who marsed Masia Power, and bad 8 
len : 
Simon (1827-112) who marrsd Mary Gitar, and had 1 
Amen, who arid Disah Burton and had 8 hlden 
Joka ed Mtns Fd ad i. 

Tov Con. 1, Cake, and bad eileen 
Newcutle He was a all, He was married to Hels Hay, 
roi rn iam hon Aer Chay 
Catharine Walpole Doro, and ad slden: Jere Jae 
{raried co Samuel McCoy, 1800, Amanda (naeried to 8 
Witla Alvey (protably Editor and Proprietor of the Neate 

‘Nelson Powers lived on the north-east 
tile north af Rity. ‘Ove son Thomas Henry massed ving 
seheolmaster in the vilge in 1858). He was also fest pe 

Inawer He had childrens Martha who marred John Riche 

Jamon who marred Lenora Hughsn, Rachel, who marred 

John Mile, Alera, who married Rew TDi” Me Powers 

iravan Epcopel Method a Liberal 
‘Simon Powers ved on Lot 38, Con. Clarke. He bad 

St inthe Clarke Cool for year Ta 11 be rate Liberal 








14 Jokn Thornton, and ad 1 
















































































efeated by J. He Devitt. Siman tive to the anueal ae of 
Ut year and died ae hiv son's house In Toronto on May 23, 
2 Since that tne Arthur has removed to St Pauls i the 
neighbourhond of St Mary's Ontario. Mr Sion Powers wae 
‘tthe Chriatan Denomination and ber 
‘Cines Latte (or teow), according to Henry LaRue 
ones of Kishy, mas Clerk the Towrthipof Clare in 1802 
for soe tn thereafter The LaRue or Lets) fail 
‘radtion in the Powers family they were of French Huguenot 
tiga, and had come to Arsen by way of Holland ex 
ts 167, setling in New Verkand New Jere. Rebecra Laoe 
od Nathaniel Powers sal had twelve. chien 
Hey brother war Chines Laue, wha had chen, son of 
Clear LaRue, Samal, had eleven shilien. "One of bis 
‘dghters wae San, wo became Mee Clark Charpine Her 
ruins Map 16), alterna the propery of Richard Woodley 
he minutes f Harton Lange, No 6, 10.G.T. (Dee. 21 
1803), os having cened to bea member of Charlesille Lode 
in 1858, and (2) to Robert Nesitt of Decatur, Mich. in 1856 
Potion of Quinn, ad Champine of Champagoe.  LeRout 
So LaRue re hot family names in France” While we are 
{O'be the usa frm incur Tnaity, whereas Nathanael i the 
feom in ihe Bile. AI thse bearing the names Laue and 
{Chm sigrate tothe State of Michigan. Ceines LaRue 
an hs wife ae bred at Beeville, Mich 
Wilkins Pride (1801-1881), omver of Lots 28 & 24, Con. 7 
‘Cake. This land was granted bythe Croan t9 Ann snorder 
ot Kingston daughter the lnte Cape Mean. Willa Pride 
ame tot 18 Me Pride was native of Stand, a United 
Presbyterian of Me Lanrenc’s congrezation. and strong 
[bert Asfar athe witer remembers had but one date, 













































































ot Mn Wins, He nat costo Nal Mil 
Rodos cme heal ay an 
ici ee Jor a se ah 
Bi ia Fi Sauteed Mi repre Cr 
nid Laci 0 He mel baa Milo, Set 
tras insted» Son of Temperance, March 17 1851, Albert wae 
vio etme Cana tarred a toe bea 

Dont wis sat Hina Bucks, Toms ison 






















































































8 anuisctos aso Crane 


Richard who mari (1) Maria Blakbure, (2) Mary Lark 
heman who ariel Sorina Powers 

(George, who marted Sarah Cosel, 

‘horas (18211010), sn of Jb Thornton, was marred to 
Sanna Powers UBBLIS81, in 1846,”-He was born in York 
‘Site and came so Canada’ with Bis Caters family when 6 
Sear ld. “Thongs cme to Clase in 184 to live with hit 

other ina, Thomas Best, wh ad wel om ae 27, Con. 8 

fro pears before. ‘Tht took op and cleared the south-west, 
fire of Lou 3S, Cone 8 aid alters ough the sot 
{1,adthey Had 12 hen, B sone and 6 dau 

Marshall (USF), who married Lucy Jackson, He lee 

Surah Jane (481910, who marsed John Dowson. (See 
2) 

(Chats Jonas (880- who, in 187, marsad Eleanor 
THoghcon, ons fi bec) an active busines man 
He\wat etal thie to the Dominion Parliament 
(Seep. 181) 

Lavra (182), who was maid 1877 to Corpeliae 
ames Hughson. They have had 4 len 

Helen (1858). who martied Hg Simpion ia 1885 
“Tue son Roy (888-021) mara Captain inthe Great 
War 

yee Nathaniel (800-1028), wo married Augusta Dale 
in 1900. He obtained bis MED. in S87, and prstaod 
tmefiine inna, 

‘Thomas Thornton was 8 Mthaet and a Liberal. C.J 

‘Thomas Vincent fd, Apa 1, 16N, st 1) owned 150 ares 
of Lo 1, Con 5 Clarke, The farm lay immediately aor of 
Francs Squirs land, and west of the Village of Orono. He 
tras born in Englands His wife Jane was ben in Trad She 
Tinton Dee 18, 887, a 7 years. Mr Vincent was one of the 
{er English Presbyterians of the veighbourhod. He and his 
family belonged to Mr Lawrence's congregation. They were 
frm tetas, and voted withthe Liberals. Me Vincent had 
Son Eaacd (1845101), Joneph (B4BI87S).. Wiliam H 




















(0801-1870). He bad one daughter: Annie (ex Andrew Pollard) 
‘ordained by the Presbytery of Ottawa, May 28.1872, and was 
eng tobe anistant 19 Re. Janes Nebet who nat miiomary 
tance Albert (how in Sasatchewan), "Mr Vincents tay 
in the West” Then he was ia charge of East Seneca, Black 
ich he resigned Jan. 27, 9. Later he had s charge in te 
United Seats He dvd in Ohio, Now, 180 








INHABITANTS OF $5, NO 0, CLARKE, IN 1858 






Joseph Hucheson (or Hutchiowo) (Lat 27, Con, 2) was & 


lots. This ot aterwards became the property of Willan Allin, 
Joneph Hutchaon was the soni-law of ha Wilkinson, w 
lived in ile shanty onthe coud allowance Between Lots 30 








and 1, Con. south of the acholhouse Wilkinson aa 
Hutehelon wore ron the north of England, with ich dialectal 
[romoriaton, Joseph son Willam wan, towards the end a 





‘ill, “He died on Jan, 16, 1922, at seventy-two years 

‘nar watson of Richa Allo Lat, Con 3, Dasgton, 
who came trom the north of England, ‘Willm was tin 
Trotter of Charen caboet soar sid one ofthe impotant 
‘hineon of Newcartie ax eal a8 181.” Willam was maria to 
Jane Blackbur, daughter of Willa acKburn, «near nih 
tour, ing on Lat 3, Con 4, Clarke. He bad snes Richard 


























Chars, Jobo. Harry, Thomss, Ernest, Frenlin, Norman, 
Ma ual daughter! Ada, Anni, Elizabeth. ‘They were 
ie tenting in Bowswvile"The younger S08 
TEER AC ened the Vite Church.” Mark tno 
creatine Neweaslechureh. "The Alin Quartet” mentioned 
{eithe Canadion Stesmaw af Fe, 1, 1928, es contributing 
«ay oe cred sleon, A Little Whi, at the evening 
LEAiCTn the United Chuseh (Newest) fre Sunday," eataine 
pasty of Pranklin and Thomas. The fourth member 
Fatt Alin ot ofthese fay uta son of Daniel Ts Alin 
spats ate Chasey Wil and Mis Charts Won ot Bethel 

Sesto Mion Ig 1836, They ae pebably 
So. Wil ao baught eit tte mille 


























cary Nuno (1802-1874 of Lot 20, Con. 2 wa Member 
Paraneat fr Wet Darbaon for ong period U8D4-1800. 
He a ao ile other public fers ad was the oustanding 
Berni the neghourbood, As to race He was probably of 
‘Enis deseants tut since the writer never detected a tae of 
win histptch healwaye cases Mr Muar asa Canaan 
Sich war the juvenile character of the weiter’ ethnological 
Feetho Mr Mansa was probably born ip Canada. He was 
‘hg He was marved twice ln his Be faa thee was at 
feos one Soy Charles, who Was raed 10 JM. Tekey's 
“Esfate, and was portner th is fers i che man 
while sil a young. an’ easing bis wife with two eles 
Tehind Bim Me Mane fad several daughters: Mes Neon 
Monte, Ns Charts Beliond, Mire Joba Bellwood. In hi 
eal any were aon, Henry, abd» daughter, Eleanor, who 
came the wife of Matibew Carvin of he Massy frm, Mr 
Munro dino com to be spoiled by polite. He remained a 
farmer, enjoying he honoure and perquisites until e 


























resigned at candidate in our of Edward Blake 
discovery of Mr’ Munro's parliamentary perquisites. The 
trates seatmate in the school of SS. No 9 was 
Charlie Heliwoad, grandam of Henry Munn, aed the weer 
such fine atu Chale informed Bis setmate that 
randpa brought home regula from the capital trl Tall 
{rlttedamoog the kandchidren wh happeaed to be atendiog 
hook, Chars importance lm lange forthe writer foot 
That ayo. He was proud to be seatmate to the grandson 
lila Member of Patiament., Henry Mune’ land was par 
ties grant fm the Cr fin McC, mae Jo 
221600, Mr Munro was a curones of Sait Mile. 
He Npvren (L028, Con. 2) i pail the nae of «Me 
othe Phinsve Methodists alo stood bere George Brown 
Shane onc len in Francs Sq’ books a customer of he 
fa Bello 





























































England and was a Methodist. Hie 
1408." Hetame titi 13. John Bellwood, Sen. had two sons 
Jobn Betiyod, Ju, (SIE 1875) nd Charles Ballvod, Ju 
(se 1853) fuk Bella, Jone married adsaghtered Henry 
Stan, aod by her a two daughter: Mrs Bedford, ong 
fleas, td Mow Alex Wight of Lat 7, Con 3, Daring 
He amceceded he father in the awsertip of Lot 20, C 
Ne war ane af the ploecs inthe beeing 0 S 

fens foo, Chaves, Mary. They ied on La 33 
(Cons 4, which Ietnged to Charles Belivood, Sen” Ch 
Reno, Jans theyre years andi wife ad th 
(hidzen wen south to veo Lot 3 Con 3 Later Mee John 











































s Dasaincros aso Cranes 


Batwood, Jun: di and stil ater John Beltvoud, Jun. the 
Salovce, arial the widow af Charles Betnood, Jun hie 
Trovher| These two fad ene on, Wie, wo grew (0 man's 
‘ak Jon Bellaeod, son of Chaves Reond Jun was one sf 
the eter special playmates atthe old Trame school of SS, 
No or tte suceedalhie unl John Bellwood. Jon. inthe 
mssion uf the far at Lot 0, Con 2, but hasbeen dead fo 
Sear He was never ried His brother, Charen who ved 
Ter hng in Stayner od recently (102). 50 far a the writer 


























Tuts Marshal wow’ tenant on the north end of Lot 3h 
Con, on land avn by Ast A Burnham, according 1 Tre 





Salscs map sf 1861, Mr Marsal wat a ative of the 
UrEngland He had thre chldven: Jobs, Charles Se 
They id not aparently pra re fe 
inva sort of baphocard ways Samah Jape became the wie of 
Bordo Cameron: She bre his several eile, most of worn 
arc raund about Clarke and Daslington, aod ae ding Wel 
the wer ears Jobin Marshall was'aeustomer of Susi’ 
Ni 

Mohn Wellington Lavekin was the oner of the noth tll 
ct Lor 2, Cont 3), We Lavekin a the grandson of Richard 
Tewekin, Sens te fit stir ia Clarke, soa of Richard Laven, 
June and brotar of RA. Loved.” Although remembering 
Bir Lavekin prety wel ad what his hou Soked ike, he 
est hi myo ead 

hat" A p36, the 



































ite ott FCs) han, Co 3). Gio Le 
Sal atthe Head of th fly cae 10 Clarke im abot 
St, rom the ee pat of Were av the Mito Black 














orn, Bllwose‘ Dowson, ets John Gison hd sons Wii 
Woh, rani Jamnyoveph three of whom belonged 10 
ES" No 0, Cloke: "The Cituone were of the English Church, 
Sed Conerstives: while the other Yorkshire Tames were 
‘Method Liberal 





Ihaunrraxts oF SS. No.9, CLAMKE, mv 165883 


114s se aya a ek Wa ie 
al web th Mating Chch e fa he re 
uit Hewaes pet rma a mae ayo 
10), oceeded ae conde ofthe Tam, Ad om i 
Horace Wells furnished 2054 (1. of sawed maple. $0 he 
ito Gio La ‘Te af ae 
Erte Senet ar tame ape lr ort 
en the cere o attraction whee be was a work He 




























































































ha lo ively family of clever boys and girl. Watte, ily 
Jack, and Bariara were some of thm. "The weiter ha head 
‘hat they ave ad sce ine 

ohn Renwick (110-101), ome ofthe orth Half Lot 28 
Con: was the son of Herter Reick who esi on Lot 
ConA, John Renwick was aman who enjoyed ta bigh degree 
the confidence and nection of hi neighbour He served them 
o> Township Coucior (IST. 1880, a8 School Trane, et 
For many years he wat an Eker ia the Clarke Presbyterian 
{Church HiswifewoeRache! Mathews tep-daughterof Chaes 
Helou, Sen. who eulived her isband and som dying in 
Taz es nney-sith year Theirson was Herbert Wightman 
Renwick (808-121), who arsed Sybil Lockhart, dauphter 

lan Lockhart ler 185) owner ofthe dour ml 08 Lot 
Con 4 John Renwick bad oa thoes dager, to of whom 
Sree: Elizabeth, so wie of Dr Jobo Hunter of Toronto, Mary 
Ii of the lee WT. Lackrt (US40-10),who now Hees 
Tn NeweasleOoe son of WT. L- vas Wiliam Ee (1805-1917) 
Ue a the rent. Another, Alin, ves in Toronto 

Toweph Miller Feiekey (180-1889 gonumith and maker of 
tule on Lot 28 Con, 3, at Renwick's Comer He Bad teen 

rial to Jane Buck CG IS2), apd they bad childeen 
Jolin, Woven Wiliam (born Isis), Mary Jaoe, Margaret 
John mart biz boy at schol when the wster war small bay 
‘Waren wat move of 3 companion, and we two Were better 
united, Te now ives ted in Toronto. Mary Jane wi 
trae to Chores Munro in ISS). She ba acon abd daughter, 
Margot died unmaried, "Mr Tricey fi apoken of also 

‘Mev Charles Balnoed, Jun asthe widow of Charles Hell 
soot Jama eo Lt 32, Con i918. She ada house 
Seto onthe sovth end of Lot 20, Con, & Later she mared 
Joa Belvo, J 

The Shee Lot 29, Con. 2, were tena whe rented the 
south hal of helo fom the Blackbura Estate The meter 
Te nota vey ditnetrcallctiom of them but hia they 
frereol English decent They were Meth. "The W. Sit 
Tretioned inte st of Bethel contutors to he Mision Fund 
the rintive Methoiot Church ITI wa probably 









































the Head ofthe aily, Thee were sons and daughters in the 
family. and the writer remembers hat n 1801 Ne Alfed Gilford 
pupils also regarded them ad Janes Linton’ fol bing 











Tremaine's map of 1861 marks the south Nall of Lat 29, 
on, 3) a "The Estate of the Late James Mackbum’" "The 


Blac were (rom Yor 





Belinoods, Middetons, and Hil 1890._‘The earliest 
pag enh rae pre 













































































im as a veverely pus pron, who woud f be could, destroy 
the joys of ie. He practaed the trade of basket making, and 
His work was of very tbat) Mig, France quai had 
feep respect for im, Te wae eften with gest at Square 
Mil cps May 28,1855. 

icant 00 are of Lo 3, Coa. 8, was owned by Wiliam 
Hi (700-808), He wav ove ofthe cary (INH) acter 
ong from Cornwall, He was one of the Local Preachers af 
the Mthodiat Episcopal Church i 1884, andi regularly 
mentioned fora score of years (8K) im the records of tat 














(Char as being in that fontion He eaters with the 
Primitive Metbont, The iter remembers that be etended 
Drayermestings i the Rowe of Cenpe Care, and ed in the 
evotone, Hews native of England, Head aso, Richard 





Two srr in the ownership ofthe ar Richad had 
z zon Wiliam. No peron af the nate now works that ld 
He war customer at Squai’s Mies June 16, 1885 

Josph Real ond the 60 aces ping inmedately north of 
ti il farm. On Rex's farm the new brick schooloue Was 
Tn in ISSR) The site chnzen was io the very centre of the 
Sheol Section. Ate Read was an Englishman, and a com 
Setently pos. Meth, He belonged to the. Newcastle 
Gieat ofthe Weseyan Methaiet Chureh. We ind is name 
fate 185-185 feof scree tothe MMsionary Funds of 
the Chur, accompanied by the mains of members of bis 
Family" Towpi Real, Mrw Reel, Mary Reed, George Reed 
James Reads "The witer remembers that Geonge ad James 
tre note for tei gut iy ates ‘They were obedient 
Sia with regret thar ely to the smal poorer, and Hes 
fortunate companions st school was fen tran shown 

‘Stel Bowen (182-180), ner of the nreh 0 ares of 
Lor a0 Con es the send sn of Heard Bowen, of Lot 3 
(Cons He was mati to Alice Birch ter of Jon Birch, of 
Tora, Con: west of Rithy. He i children: Bradford 
did when ll). Almira (Mrs Peter Stalker), Ane Alice 
(Mey Pateran), Pantin Benjamin, Emma Melina (Meo D, 
Notte) George Washington (marced. Dora Dion) Bradford, 
Byron Gomed. Mie Layton) Alberto, Berth Mud 
(Git in childhood). George W. continue on the homestead 


























atten ea 
1a HE alta Si 
Sache iss nate ack oe 
sath meanbtesneyarate Sees ae 


























































































rs Dastiscnos aso Cian 


Sometimes sensational murder eer would afford exe 
ment and atract many Hates, Sach mere the murder 
Jon Sheridan Hogon, NLD-P. "and abe eal of be murderers 
About whic grat del ws sd nthe newspapers for mont 
From Apel 11801, when the Gabe af Tanto reported that 
the deat boy ofa an bad ben oul sting ne he moth 
ithe Don unl March Tf 802. when it reported that Joes 
Brown ad been hanged onthe previous day. ur ite nei 
tourhood Tstened othe reading of many columns of highly 
ieepe by Members of Parliament and literary men, for Me Hogan 
tres bh We heard of the dings of the thieves and Hamed 
Women wi lived in thes Bar and sabls of Brooke's Ba, 
Stat ever the Don” We became acquainted with the nates of 
Poe Mogistes and eminent susie Judges a well a of 
Prolecore who tale! the ted caine onthe woolen Tsing 
tthe Bon bridge, nhere the murdered man had been throws 
tuo the ver Our hearts were torn by the horrible secon: 
{tthe ene atthe gallons, inthe prion yard on March 10 
1h62, when Janes Brown was executed.” We were given the 
ym that wa nang rT fa land of pare deh"). and 
{he prayer ole, ao well a the apeech made by poor Brow, 
inwhich be declared Ris innocence We mere tld that tro 
Cleeymen payed alt, And all hin griesomenees was 
Sreming an elcaion, fst to the S00 spectators and 
The second place to he innecent snip-ninded peopl, neluting 
‘hire of the ville od countryside, up and dawn the and 
ayaa which we 

‘George Carer tad four or ive daughters Jane (Mrs Joba 
Sou, Hanah Lisse. were three of them, and one 2 
‘Genege, The fail withthe exception of Mes Soh, removed 
{0 Mulia, sew in Dflern County 

Tater occupant of the fare were Enoch Holmes and John 
Cyrene mere af Rte Soto 





















































Iuasroants ov S.No, Caskey aw 18588 


The writer i unable to Hentfy Jon Osborne of Lot 92, 
(Com. He mast have ben a ceant, The over ofthe farm 
‘is Wiliam Saris who fv there 1850 when Francis 5 
wr to Clajhe, ‘The name of Willan S 
siten in Francs Sia’ booke in the early "tin". But be 
team his farm and migrated to the State of Meh 
te suyed a few year and returned to Clarks, spending there 
heer of he ie Acordng to the Geting Book be was wie 
i back in Clarke beloce 1865, Mr Sami would be classed 
He was an active erchardst. His aon Jonas, who raceeede hin 
Thomas Gairdner, of the ort quarter of Lat 2, Con 8 
it had the isfrtue tobe a dealute, He was customer st 
Susis Mil sary a 186 and ae late ar 1860." He most 
fave ed inthe carly “sists”, He had an oly a0, Thomas, 
Ie ine ownership ofthe farms Ie git be sai bve ta he 
Can Deed for eh lot was granted to Hon. John Bevere 
Bradford Bowen (1790-1884), according to Belden's Adas 
TS2t, He mas born in the Sate of Verant. ‘The records in 
Co. te ranted Jose Rice op May 17, 1802, Tse 
fave ale nto the possesion ofthe McGils and was conveyed 
te Brallrd Bower by Hon, Peter Metill en Jur. 27, 183 
Me Bowen war marie in Ve Aina Gilford.” They 
1626-1800), and Nes John Faisbairn. Hiram manted Mise 
Jerome and Ite cne son, Henry, whoa the north quart 
AU Lot 38. Nokon manied: Mion Munro, and had lives 
Welingion, Alin Margaret (Mts Downing. Sarah (Mes 
Anum) Wellington tinted. Mie Hloerer. and as 9 530 
Frederick We, who has had the honour of being elated trie 
DMemter ote Dominion Param forthe County of Durham 
Mr and Ste John Faiien had thee sos’ Jobo, Rte 
James of whom at leat one, John, attended the ol frame 
































































































0 Danuixcros ano Crane 


Susi began vey soon afer the arial of the latter in Clarke 
nd remained intimate chuphoutlosg persed of tine, ‘Tw 
Gf the earieet transactions between Bradford. Bowen snd 
Francs Susi occured on May” 30; 1854, Bradford Bowen 
seling 900 Ib of ay for 10,8820 87.10 tonya Freie 
Sua ling 1650 codar rai at 1/0 handed mbich eae to 
ELG0 ($580). On one important cccstn Mr Bowen saved 
Fanels Sguarfom Sancial ruin, Ie was ost gestae, 
pit war rately remembered by the repent il he ding 
flay. He mould wat that that quit, det gentleman, ho 
feldom or never spoke of his iin opinions ot sentient 
teas the podest man of hit acqutintance for he bal ity 
The diy of ial Al the early Bowene weve Liberal 

Henry Cowen’ sm, Line Dogs laid down is He 
in the Great War, 

Henry. Bowen has become a great ochanlist. His apple 
crop amount annsaly to tous abr 

‘Wiliam Gibson (806-1804) of Lot 34, Con, wasn Engl 
‘man, an Englah Churchman, aod Consrvsive. Jon Gece 
‘ot Lot 38 Con 8, nasa bathe. Willam Gibson kad tw none 
Thomas Geog (1845-010), who recived the south hall of 
{he Lo, and Jobe Gitnon, who recived the arth hall. Thoma 
Giteon's on, Willa Hl contaucs in the same farm ss bie 
father and has developed avery Inge ochar. Joke Gilsor's 
20, Davi J, contout inthe north allan has ae developed 
‘large orchard. ‘Their anova cop of apple mous to seve 
‘howard barr 141925 they on somewhat hey from the 
fret." "The Orne New of Nev 8, 185, put the fxs t 200 
beech 

The writer is. ite doubtful a to the exact location ofthe 
land worked by Rickard Peron.” Tt woul appear Co this 
Hse that he ocapied the southern part of Lat Con 8 a 
thas de owned by Aen A Burnham, now (1098) the property 
UR, T. Osborne. Richart Peardon was from the sith of 
England, and was » Methods, He wats cegla customer of 
Sirs Mil. "Soe lt of names for Now. 21800 (ps 400). Me 






































Ibunnrvasts oF SS. No, 8, Canes, ms 858 OL 
















































































Danusoros aso Clana 


‘He wae Litera in Poles. ‘The writer remembers thee sm 
George Wasington Walter. Norman, Ei. GAN. was a 
fret tover of music, was leader ef the Orono ase Bd 
aught nic and gaveconcerts. The miter sin bi sesion 
the handbl of concert given by hm om July 1 14, the 
sharp following upon a Pienic in the afternoon, nthe grove of 
Mr fas N. Rasledge, Oroao, enlivened by tise Uret the 
the leadership ef Mr Genge Lorian "The progene co 
played by the two bands, and God Save the (ucen newly 
serange a Sol, Dot Teal Choris "The ait of tht 
sod sang, Miss Henitta Wood (ater es James Hunt), 
Mr Wan May. Me Jota Rihaby, Me Nee Bingham Cater 
Dr Rutherford), Miss Loe ‘Townsend (later Mes Jen 
Ruthesord), the Mises Er and J. Goi of Lear, Mise 
Munro, and rofeor Philip, a pianist, bom the write hi 
me verse and mie nctuding such at Miabel Ray, 
Meet me by Boonight Alon, When Stars are inthe Quiet, 
‘Shes, Never Court ut One, Matemnonal Sweets We ha beter 
Demiion Day in Orono wos frst event and fared by 
ome ering mater, tine and I by oe of oro 
‘The hans printed by J Cute, bas a ito specadegln 
bout iy mo out of Keeping withthe eit of hpefunes of 
Herbert Renwick (1779-1800) owned about 60 acres of Lot 
28, Con, & aswel as 900 ational acre on djing lot 
AC the tne the lit we are ellowing was ade (185) he wt 
ton, Walter We, were ving together om Lot 38, Con 4 atthe 
outtveast corner ofthe ot which e-commoniy known a= 
Renvic's Commer Wiliam; ie elert so (1816-1875), was 
ving onthe next fren wert, LOL 0 Con 4, an his son, Jobo, 
rou. ‘The Renwick's came from’ Dumfriesshire, Scotland 

































































Herbert Renwick wi nari thereto Sa Wightman, and vons 
aod daughters were boon in Scotland, In INES they came to 
Canada and stl ia Clare. Me Reswicl, having fou 
the south hall of Lat 30, Coo 4, to is Tiking, bough Ht 
‘Ses By otha yen, fom Elearae Balin for £300 (8120, 
Hestert Renwicts home, Wiliam Renwick the eldest oo 
Herbert John Gairdver, ‘Thomas, Wiliam, and daughters 
Catharine, Sirah Agnes Mary. Herbert staid meine in 
CConada nd Britain” recnvig the degiee of MED. ron 
Vitoria Universi i 1867. He praca mndcine in Oren, 
Hewas ured to Mie Wilkinwon daugher of Caps Wile 

and had several chile, John Gairdner Renwick taberted he 
serves of the Ontario Bank when about tent ad te eds 
tree roparated He was in Wionieg using part of the reat 
Boom inthe place. He married hatha no eileen, He ded 
‘very sdenly in Hatton, Onara, Waar di of smal, 
atthe se ime hi later, an ie ter Agnes The thes 
‘eaths ocurred within afew days in March, 805. The wh 

eighbourbeod was deeply moved by the tragedy. Many the 
had @ aon, Alexander Elwin, who graduated from the 
Univesity of Toone a Art in 1002. He became are of 
the Sat French in Univers Coleg, bt dd ery yon 
His moter ded in 01 a seventy. Dr Harton ded Il 30 
1022." Walter W. Renvik sas even years ld whe th ay 
feted ip Clarke. He mated in 80 butt nn sn, Alter 
be marrage he bought the Ira Won rogertyat Lot 3 Cn 
Darlington, and ved there until he removed to Pore Hope 
airy where this gortant fmiyonce payed sch an sete 
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Ghuseh. othe moniter were prominent in polis, “They were 

Same Tinton (1819-190) was the owner of shout 20 ares 
ct Por 2, Com 4 hing om the tt ide ofthe gravel-roa, 
etween the Bling fan on tbe north, and dhe Renwick and 
Cethecoulh. MeLinton was carpenter.” To work island he 
Sant Steines Rave the help of peighours with plogh and 
Tarowe "The writer, more than once Belore 1573 putin his 
tring crop. Mee Linton maiden name war Chrltte Riddell 
UUsieiod), ste of Walter Redgell of Hamilton Tenshi, 
Aint sue of Me Juste Ride othe Sapeeme Court of Ontario 
The Lintons were natives ofthe ruth of Sealand fore the 
Union of BTS. they were Disening Presbyterians Mr Linton 
seus Libera They had si chien, one son Adam Riddell, 
Ube writers age, and five daughter: Jone, Habel, Elibet 
Mary, aed Frances Adam graduated fom Qute’s Unverty 
BIA in 1881, BD. in 18h and entered the ministry of the 
Prete Chur Hels now (18) lvng retired at Port 

edi after «long arvce ae Minister. 

Fronts Squat Us10-1886) wae bor ip Namie, Scoand 
tHe wes marfel at Pickering, Onto, 188, to Ann Margach 
[GaBE- 101), born at Keockando, Morayshire, Setland. They 
Fat chien: Jom, bora 1850, Jane (185-1000), Catharine 
Rose born 1855 Ann Mlargach, bor 1808, Francis Levi, 
torn 1880, Chistena Helen, torn 1862. The fry. emaved 
From Bowanvil to Lt, Con. 4 Claske in Dee. 1850, ‘The 
‘Silden tended the seal ol Sesion No. Clarke. Francis 
‘Sate was several fines Traste. He was a Dissenting Pres 
felon, and a moderate Literal John marred Laura C Pout 
Catteine marred Wn EPollr, Ann marved. Alexander 
(Crag, Francis Ly nred (1) Claes ML. Prout, (@) Aanie E. 
‘Stone, Chrstena marie George A Stephens. 

Toh Radiord was at Englishman. He Hved on Lot 3 
Con sear the south-east corer. His house was 0 situated 
‘hat from {you eald lack down the aidetie between Lows 
Sand 31 Con 3. He masa carpenter and worked 3 good part 
tf Sistine for Frans Squat ding several years. He Bazan 
ary av Apel 185, and coninued ab late a6 1858. He ke 
‘he region abut #800, is house after enlargement, Wak used 
































Savai's Mill as early as June, 1852. Ne ive ina house inthe 
ientuetarter setter tiaras nie 
He came 105, No, Clarke, in 1863, ais relate tp 48. He 
Tale for gear, in aditon to being lass “The Lockharts 
sere reat athe malta of bie party thee eghboue 
it’ ustlly called "Lockharés", and fo meted for Literal 
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War and was killed near St Omer, June 12197, W.: Lackhart 
tras lected MPP. in 180, and werved 4 year, Allan J. wat 
Tard Martha Pola, daughter of Zechariah Pollard 
(George Davis graduated in dentinry sn practised in Bow 
wilt a tine 

“ohn Bayles fad leased of the south af of Lot 
Con, fem Chaves Belvo ‘The othe 
farm was Charles Belvo, Jun. who had died 0880. J 
Bayles felled in 1830." We find is ane in Frain Sais 
Tek ae caster atthe mill nthe pied 8861860." 
Probable that that was the petiole He tena ofthe far 
He kt the neightourhol n about 100. Tle was an Engl 

‘Chale Belnod (171-160), omer of the south hal 
Lot 88a the south tvottinds of Lot 3 Con. 1G al 23 
sn) storm inh rho Eagle of Jn Bel 
ten Sen, of Lae 20, Con. 2 The south al of L182, Con 6 
‘Wardell of Niagara, late a private in 2nd atalion of Jersey 
Volunteer Lot 3, Con. wan a Clergy Reserve Lay wich 
svar lesa to Sunel €.Stunders, on March 5, 1552 by the 
Giegy" Corporation, Chater Bellwood then rs 

45, but he di! not obtain freehold rights ofthe south two 
‘hind (184 acre) one Jay 888. Chrks Bello ried 
‘Mrs Aathevs and had chile, a son® James (1810192), who 
Ipatids baler i father's death, migtated to Vigna, US, 
The dauters neve Margaret (bore 1883) (Mee Marshal Fo 

ry (1890-1808), es Richard Shaw), Jane (who acrid ( 
[owes Pollard, (2) Me Wade), Sarah (ee Christe 
(Eiger, Racel Matheys, who became Mire John.Kenick 
{ned in aa nee yeas age, Me Be ae 
but hearty, round gentcman. As est om 2 seme day 
oki hi i le vecana, be seme tot bos 
ie typia Jon Bul, He was Meth, good fener, and 

Thomas Windatt was tenant of @ small farm on Lot 33, 
Cont Iyng bere the Jerome farm 94 the north and the 






























































Belvo farm on the south, Charles Bellwond was the 
the farm with his own place tothe south. ‘The are of Ph 
‘Geek of the Town of Bowmanville, aod of Wiliam Windst 
Reve of Da! ‘Me Windat wat active nthe 
tron of the Deine Methie Church, He wes Sunday 
‘Shoot Suzcinendene and Lacal Pracker | He marred Mary 
Coleman, Oct, 20 154." He bad chen, tat they were te 
























ned by Zach 
ei c Aaron, Taco (87-1015), Jes 
Petey Andee, George, Arthur. There were ala thre 
thugiter: Mrs Courtright, Mee Lockhart, Mee Web (ater 
The Pollards were frm Ragland, were Methodats and 
Samer Jer 0) "was born in New York Stat 

































Tames Munroe (1822. ), 
TLncy Matin (185-180), Asahel Neb 
at bith), Margaret Ann (1894-1896) marie His 
ite family, bu esembers nly Mes Hiram Dowen, Jason, 304 
cory Cowen. Jann elenochlden.- Nathaniel’ dager 
MenSunue Cuil "The Jeromes ere Methodists and itera 
No one of tbe name naw tense fo the nighbourood 


























Two brothers owned Lot 34, Con. 4, Alexander Cavill 
(QS0U-1882) wan tbe woe of the south 10 ere. and Re 
Cavite (1812 1806) wav the owner of the arth 10D cre, 
“There was a third brother, Jame who owned Lae 38, Cx 
Glanke The Cavs were Iron the Highlands of Sota 
They were Old Kk Presbyterians and voted for Conservative 
Cnddstes. They were much respected apd ruta by thle 
Selehbour, and were ete to public ofces mach as Scho 
Trustee and Township Councilor. Robert was eected fourteen 
{ies to the Clarke Counc, ve ties of which he was Reeve 
Hoan for the Leiatare of Ontario is 178 agaiat Be JW 
Metauglibut was defeated Alexander bad son, Wi 
Sh succes father inthe property dager mae 
‘Geovge Pollard and died Jans 10H,” Reber had osm, 
Mie Cann Mes. Pallant, Mrs Cowga, Mrs Stewart, Christen, 
I tb re erly youth [ot 95; Con: wat coal 
Sabot Section No 8, Clarke, but at the tie List "A wa 
trade Lov 3 war part of the Union School Section No 8 of 
Darlington, to which it sll Belongs, The north bl of Lot 3, 
Con was aired by. Willam Blackbur in about TS08. 
Me died on Apil ©1882, aged lortyrnine years His wile 
Elasteth Carter, iat the amy busines ter hi deat 
She died on Oct. 25, 1895, at aity.nine ears They had 
thikren: Jane (1842101), who acid Wiliam Alin of Lox 2, 
Con 3, Mary (1834-1911), mho marsed David Davison and 
civants Thomas Hardy, Hasna S886), who marred 
Samer Naight, Rachel (1837-102), who marsed Ine Knight 
‘Wiliam Carer (182), who maried Elbateth Johns, Thomas 
{ists ols) nfo mac Kitty Bay, apd atereards Nelle 
Sith, and Surah (1847-190), he mare Joc Soper. 
"Wiliam Carter Blackbur’e children are Byron Joho, born 
ture Mare, 11,186, Fein Thortan, born Jue 17, 1871 
Eteth Catharine, born Now. 0, IH, Fredesee Saml 
torn April I 177, Eaclla May, born Jone 0, 1870, Exnest 
James born Set. 2, 1882 
Cavter Blackbur has proved msl «goad cin and a 
soccenal farmer He eae the homestead, and alo aired 






























































farm on the Base Line of Dartington, west of Bowman 
fave rent to Neweastle. Mr Blackbur isto be pecially 
Stee he entered the Ualted Church. Hef a Liberal in 

















on owner ofthe south hal of Le 38, Co. 4 
irre litle eaeer than Wiis Blekburn 











He nas also a Yorkshireman.s Methods, and Liberal. He 
fa chirens Willan, Jao, Ewan, Mark, George. aad 













Hoteles of Sco! Seetion No'8, Chk, eit std is 
{he ist place to density of poplatian, we find tha, ociding 
{he Dowson and Baekburs fran Lot 3, Con. ere wae 
an ecteage af stout INDI the Serio, am area of abovt 
quar nile Tncafing the Dowson ad Blgkbura famaies 
{ata ne have a polation a 30 forthe 6 sare mil 
Sr neany 0 tothe square nile, With thi we may compar the 
futes forthe whole Township. In Clarke thew ae 74520 















‘he, icuing all the silage cape Newase. Soon No9 





‘oul have a sighly higher average han the average Tor the 
kn the vcbect pata the Towaship, i 

itieult question than the reckoning of denny. OF the fathers 
1 amie some 22 sen 0 have come trom Eagland. 4 were 
‘meric ov Canaan in org, 12 were Iron various parts of 

















100 Dastascros aso Cuan 


French or ermine, Testes tae tere were no United Erpire 
Lats Considerable grants of ld ad cn msde in the 
ta Towne by the Crom to poop of his clas but, ence 
in'he car ofthe Shows in Dalingon, none Kop thes ings 
tong. ‘The real settlement of the country was done by people 
tro buh from the original grantees The Canada Company 
Ton net to nothing todo with settling the rion, No Cowal 
Talbot brought in seters No very rich people came, but all 
get rb meek go de co aero We care eed 
tibet toe of gentle British fees wag for remiances 
From tome, One people seemed to have cme othe new land 
tomabe a lving by bard work. There were no paltical theo 
‘nd no revolutionaries among dem. Among Od County people 





there wars pejutce that they were stgaror io the Canadians 
orAmercane: ‘The Canadian tus suppned tobe ile and sie 
fee He ves rpnriel by them ast por farmer who alowed 


the Canada tite to lovuate, and hi poor eatle 10 ram 
tram stable. Tt was in tei opinion to Englishmen and Sete 
Thun that the ont need Yk for provement ia breeding 
‘een, esti and hones, and in eulvation of the sl THs 
Prejudice ha lars eed on 

Tecan ates were rocedificlt to explain than 
rigs Ina general way they-sened to depend on atonal 
(itn, You were supposed tbe rurprned yu woot a Seo 
Enlohman who was a Proyioien, bur the capone 
id cat" Natural tet 0 doubt, explaived some cates 
Marnage too explained tome the dee for unity within the 
family crcl ll sme to change thei church rat 

Patil voting often depended on ne ec retina 
for the Consrstive candidate in pariamentary lesions 
Some Weseyan Methodits did the same. ‘Nearly all he other 
‘Methodists voted for the Literal candidate. ‘But exceptions 
{o these role mere not nfequent. From all se forces at 
treskit resulted in SS. NOO (ater 63 often called Lockets 
EEhoo), that geoerally there was a Litera many impala 
fpemcay eects. Abd; sltongh fuctutions ocan, Itf 
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in recent times In the province leon of 1010 Mr Brags 
fd a Leh ee 0.0 obtained by Me Devitt. 
Ain in 1028 Mt Hage atthe same place had wots 1026 
‘enna by the other two candidate together, Ad leer 
Noting st Lockhart’ rail more remartale. "On Oet. 20 
tons, Me Maaey cried 8 votes at Locka’ to 08 resid 
ty Me Bowen; slthough it xin Me Bomen's nn School Seton 
and although be, ike al hs neighbours fe farmer” Polish 
batite ae wonderfully persitene 

in epeatng of thee people of School Seton No 8, Clarke, 
hard deikersAe'a matter of fact fe dificult now to speak 
he sti aletnnee fo oor region in HSE were tn a decided 
bey went 0 the villages to do tn. i woul Indeed be 
roid fee shed ad Ire warm bar-soos fore 
Something at che bar ofa recompense. Hargine were male 
then be pu fr rats "They reall all sue but in 

Furthermore hee mo intention of conveying the Ia ha 
oie who drank Tile ow and them even thon who wer 
felons en an equal footing. Am ecasiona one might exceed 
remembers one or te sack cies, who diel erably. But 
sch were are. Aadof thee or for cases of rice all ouside 
SS.No which the writer renner in hit youth, sot one 
























































































































ould havea regular spre peroicly. Most thes, however 
iat praefly in hee ae at advanced ages although fatal 
fecidete overtook some 

Tacoma hard to drama picture ofthe dining habits of our 
aeity teneration without Ovedsing i. "Theve re 20 any 
Sed snd debasing apace that one can more easly ake 
‘overdrawn picture by the relletion that it ean do no haem t0 
fis primarily to be teuthal, and not edifying or amusing 
And ifthe kes sombre ptr be neater the truth uate 
trelered to the darker ane, even although the darker ane ser 
interesting to olerve the numb of small holdings af land in 
Inoumber. At the ste tine, it doe not appeat that there 
fae been « noieable increase in Tange hong. There as 
probably been an ocean the nab of Une fee snes 
Buta clone detailed say ofthe svbect would be nosesary 
trey ha ben tate on certain plan i ltt conarsned 
‘Sone occur. And our community plan fom the being was 
{nvourable to onal oldings in tite of the eferts of carly 
Tales to form large estates Any movement towards the 
Formation of «landed arstcracy in on region seems tobe 
father remoter—a remark wich could be made of en other 
parts of old Omari 

Ther are vr iterating entre opti ile 
sf ourregion which sy be mentioned bee, would sem that 
the gating of lind west om preety rapidly i the end of the 
‘Sthicenth century, and othe early years of the sietenth 
Buc a large number of thse grantes ever came to sete ot 
the land, ‘They brid i for years soci Tor iy year 
fd pall ao ane or net d then wld 3c ral 
Reserves and Clergy Reserve, Sone ofthese Crown Reserves 
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tae Tariana om rhe oe 
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nto, Chas MePherson, Ori, Rev. Adam R. Linton, 
Pore Credit, Norn Billings, Toronto, David Morszon, Bow: 
tmanville, Miss Sarah Renwick, Margaret Deliood (et ML 
Porter) Jefe Belwood (Nts Wade), Kate: Belvo (re 
(Cnter) these let thee in Peterbor" 

Te natural in wecaling ong to make certain refetions 
‘ing with sadnes, “Thee are ty bef fais mentioed 
But the lpae of sety-eigh years explain much, “The youngest 
ad Ue man fry nthe prime of Me, mod have pase the 
‘eocury rank What othe sleven descendants who aul keep 
dl the lane ofthe ty fates!” Ts ety pe cots 8 
tll proportion of survivors in such conditions? What ote 
Eertain: the complain ie widespread in the western mold that 
there ie 2 'eoing of population in rural areas, Abd this 
iminution ide mort ofl to he fact that the cites dew nto 
themelses the sall Industries which once wee satered 
throughout the coutry:side and te enall villages The ling 
ofthe ite hop fe the great ere to be lad to the charge of 
‘he voraious monsters of progeny which develop in the Beat 











x 
SOME ORONO PEOPLE IN 1888 


In the cose of the 5 ames that follow (James Dyer to D. 
Munson) their st curs at pp 248280. They were, i 18, 
represnttive citizens of Orono. ‘The writer has soya th 
info the tain of mationality, and he presents the rete 
albeit with difene- OF the A these sccm to be Tt in the 
Ameican-Canadian group, in the English group thee ae 1, 
inthe Scott roup there are 2, in the French Canada 
ot be maintained throoghout the whale popdaton af Orono 
sits vicinity. Thre war quite 2 group of orth of ean 
feiple, and tore Sootanen than are here indicted, but ie 
Drety certain Cat the American Canadians and Engl pre 


























dA to eccpations of the 35 there se 7 f 
may be well open a shove paragraph ere to 











sk of 











medical men, Tn out ne of 38 thee but I, vin, Dr W. L 
Herman, Ie 13 there was at lant another in Oxon, Dr 


Dr hes ind, Dr Heney Te Ress Dy GH Low. There 
in Oran, bot Dr}. Brown eae rom Neweasle two day a 
Ton and received patents in Dr Brown's ser Dr Le 
Vancamp seo ‘digs 4 moneh at Rige's Hotel 
There secou fo have been ses plentfl conan of Patent 
Modicines ‘The local papers cave advertisements cf BULane® 
YVermifuge and Liver Pile, Holloway’ Pile: Mole Vegetable 
[fe Pte and Phos Bitters, ety ete. Northyp aod Lyman 
tvre lasing the foundations in Newcastle of te important 
Tine which stil Sources elewhere 





























James Dyer (186-7. idan ingortane busines in es 
1858, seates chat he has had a factory for 4 year. He p 
His wae 4 Charter tember af Orono Division of the Sona of 
Temperance (Fey 2, 1880, but was siitiated, Dee 7,185, 
feo sons who were initiated Sone of Temperance, Edad, on 
Tame 6, 1806, and Pires on Nove 1% 180T. Wiliam Py 
Dyer pdasied BA from Victoria fw 1807, and wae ateraca 
Head of Albert College, Belle 

Sim of Temperance, July 12, 1864, and ws relied 
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(ct. 27, 1888, at 47 yours He was a very zealous Method. 
Forlong years he had barnes in Orono ‘These da 
‘members of Orono Dion, Mls (tes Raber 
Levis Cask (1890190) born at Fait, near Brckvll 
came t Clarke io IR" Ekad John (1786187) was hist 
cod never mantad, Lowi’ Ch ed Mary. Sips 
‘heir wns were Albert EMon, Zalman Johos, Arthur Wiliam 
Their daughters, CanieL- (Min WH, ayy ances Ett 
(Ms GM. Long), Mary Emily, Henrietta Imogene (Se 
Thomas Sith). Mr Clack was a Episcopal Meth, a Son 
f Terpeance(ninted March 3, INS), Literal ol 
Andre Kox (1808-1880) was orn in Scotland. He be 
Jonge t the Evangelical Union, ound by Re ares Meron 
in T8AS. ‘Thin body was stony opened to the Calvnistic 
he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, He arid it Orn 
fon Jul 12,1853, with the elevation in fll last He wa a 
ought intligent man, deeply pious, wth 2 taste for mai 
Sf which he did nace tn pro” He was an excelent fa 
He had children: Robert (1844-198), Franky and Jane. The 
ral and Temperance people. Robert wae 
"Temperance, Ot, 180. He wa 





















































Temperance, Ort 2, 890, tnd 
Iniaed, Aug 30, 15 a 32." He was rated to the Sale 
ie was aealoue Methods, and 2 Libera. 

















The writer regrets that he as very Bile 
reclcetion of Me Dickson, Tea heeper 
Matthew Henry (4i%-> ) way a watcher He hd 
adverterment in the Orono Sin of Nov, 18 1858, in which he 
fgeaka of ial ae "Waieh & Clock Makers opposite the 
Fost Ofie, Main Steet, Melaleons, Futian, Sphonsny, 
fri Concertias, arty tune on the Shortest Note” He 
tea nti « Son of Teoyperance, July 3, 1858, a 22. He 

















‘ntaro,where descendants el ive ee 
Tremain’s Map of 861 ara udder at Newtonville,” He was 
ho a Lacal Preacher othe, Methodse Episcopal Church 
Dison, Api 25,1, and resgoed Ape 3, 1808 
standing Mr Scat 

‘Willam ‘McPherson (IN381924). This wis probably the 
His time asa tllor with Nelon F Hall and died in Toroto, 
Spe 16,1024. He wus iitiated a Son of Temperance, March 
Wiliam S Christe (182-7 _) was intl a So of Te 
terwards practiced medicine at Plaerion, Ontatie. He 
ceive «Withdrawal Card from, Orono Divisin, Dec. 1 
Thrs, He was Towoship Clerk of Clare, 1850-1800, 

Weston Leroy Hevrinaa RML-IWR). Graduated M.D. 
IRtS. Won inated a So of Temperance before O21 1838 























raise. 

































Wastnaeried March 14, 190, to Marth A dager of Nat 
Cheney of Port Hope. He, dd in Lindsay. is father 
= ATOEIBTD), ‘who san wus 4 decor 
He wa initiated = Son of Temperanee, July 2, 181 (0 





Gaby nite 4 Soa of Temperance, Ag. 19, 1850. Wat 
draggin photographer An itll sl superior han 
olin A. Gairdner (18101096) was a Scotsman, a Prey 

a Literal. He wan rated to the Revie ad 

Waddell Hie tones was tha of gener berchant, He 

ad two daughters Mes Robert Moment ant Mre Carpe 
Phares Miller was a euriage taker He wae 5 Son of 

“emperance, but the writer canoe give the date fi . 












































He was, however, rented, Joly 1, 1885. He: esigne 
Feb, Bt 1801 at migrated probly othe United State 
‘Wilisen Alin (820-881) was a maggon tsker, ad also 
feneal merchant. Allin and Neweombe were ding busines 
Api! 2, 1880, He married Fanny Thorne, Daniel T. Alin i 
on. es Robert Hest and Ms Frank Koox weve daughter 
Foiacls Sewer! (r Stun) Tnitintes n Son of Temperane 
Now. 4 I880, Rested, Api 1, 186 48 4 merchant 























nol Tenperaace, De. 2 
and wa tele to th Borland of alin 
He was 4 sircat, ned sometcs 2 betel Seep Wht 
see doing in 185 the writer fs unaleto say, but on Spel 1, 
10, be pd Jo Toms, the Towaehip Frese, $30, a2 Hs 
Tience fe.” Hle hal the seutaton of hering 2 geod hot 
Balten’sAilas of 1878 mentions fim as deer recercs and 
Toweph Late Tucker USQ0I881) was born ia. Connwa, 
Englant. He same to Orono in 1844. "He wae tntaed 9 Sor 
ots ‘Mach @) 1850, and yas reine May 2, 
Mist. "He sometimes attended the Bible Christan Chi 
He was a member ofthe Townalip Coun, 1894-1861, 1853 
He ae guid Sa Milly, Thee ne 
Nrthur, The lat ewe ae dead 
whip Treasurer from 1881 to the present. eeeph Lye 
He was Post Master, general merchant, ll mre, 
Bowler ‘Thoroon wae a troher of Richard ind "Thonite 
He wasintnted a Son of Temperance, Jan. 2,188, 
ol Bitte UBUT-? nan on ofthe low French-Canadian 
Iniaed Son of Temperance, March 3,180, and etated, 
ily 27, 180, aged #2." He wana coper ad 
Rey, Willam, apd daughters: Amand, Carolin, te, 































































Sons Onoxo Prov 1s 1863 109 





4 Sounder aces to ie quite ons she writers ke 

‘Walia ud 820 ler He 
wus lidated « $00 of T 10, 18h,» miler 
Seg Me eet std Dv Coot He mice 
Jan. 11, 1854, st year Few miles excelled im in ting 
ox David Connal He had daughters: Eber, Me Henry 
attended fell the, Me paca Church, without 

‘Gece Daten, Se, was cnt of part of Lot 26, Con 5, 
tone and daughter? Geage Deinon, jun be 158, Rober, 

fn Stephen, Same. Rotert graduated B.A. Vi, 188, ond 
(arin fo the ster of Ge in 6d. Mia 






















































che sth al of La 2, Con 8 
i James (1840. ), Jone (tr 





er Sith), Ela hes Johnston Bray), Eernor (rs 
Fone Lavine (re Taret (re 
ren Me Oswald Sarereock, Me E 
{at Nain Mile as for example Rishtd Hughuon, July 1, 
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10 Daseasoros as Ckane 


E. Andrews sould be probably Bion Andras, He wat 
Init» Son of Tenperanen, Mare 1, 1851 a0 reiniited 
Api 24, 987. Edson Andrus was puny ake,” He belonged 
Frankia, Wyman; daughters: Mes Thomas Keat, Mre James 
Gillan Mier Jaite. Freeman marred Mary Lacon Gam, 
whine sn a Gy Arnone 

Mohn Cobbedick war the owner of par of Lot 2, € 
Chae, jist on the eg of the Village nf Orono. He 
ose and Your daughters, William Henry wae marie to 9 
[Ana Brag in 1873, nd died Maych 2 1090 aged 82s wife 
‘ied March 8, 108, Other sons were: Issac sa Jaco The 
Cedcts were Bible Chitons and Liberal 

Willis Warren Tul, Was late t the Tralee Daring 
ton. He received a Fit Clos Certifente frm the Poronto 
eval Schoo une 8, 188, and taught acho! i varout 
Places, amongst others in SS, No. Duslngton. He wat 
Initiated 3 Som of Temperance, Feb, 22,1800 (Orono Division 
proenion Teacher. Within, May 8, 186.” Mr ‘Trall te 

“Truman Hall (1968-1887), cane to Clarke in 1855, settled 
cn Lot 27, Con, 5, marced Wealthy Moulton, ad chien 
‘Neaon Fe (H24011),0,e Hall OSM Esra (1894182, 
Azon of Nelon fs RZ Hall, postmaster of Orono, Ears 
dart Catharine Cantern. atm Mion Hal of Orono 
The Halls were members of the Christian Denomination, 
Literate in polite and it seetoalee. Truman Hall wat 
inated a Son of Temperance, Nov. 8, 5 


































halo Loc 38, Con Clarke, ule over hall 3s auth of 
the Vilage of Orono, whch was afterwards the bome of A A 
{Geran ow (108) that of MH. Staples, He was iat 

1D. Munson was cariage maker. The writer knows very 
lvl about bm He had been member of Orono Divison 
Scof T, bu the date of his adn was vot certain, He wan 
‘xpi on Feb 26188, moot Aricle 3 Ie not 
preree tpeobep ry 











Porexation oF Neweastts 8 1864 m 


“Tun weiter regards hell as forcumateinwecurng the cerifed 
village in that year. we multpty hat figure by 8 to get the 
Wehave ers then rnvccablcoreponiene-_ Of the ride 
Of he elas of Labourers sod Teamsters, 7 med the bowees 
























Qyar ener of his Tom snd 3 were ronteres OF Mechanic, 2 
Jeccnen ot ad 29 were sete 

There ae some pints which rem ob, afr inane, 
that only one man (Matthew Garvin) ix given ae a Machin 








irgises a» Blckaths, Carpenters, Paes eed te 
‘may have esciped the Autor Thare wa ly one Teache 
Wor Daun, who according to th itso the Edurtion Dept 
‘scape the Amcor? Be-A. B. Kent, who in called Profesor, 

ry ecole, Many aon had hi et introduction 
tothe wondees ofthe score world thee lecture f Profesor 
Kene. MW. T Bose war Sopritenden of Common Shoals 
for the County- (Seep al0) It will be noed tht the tat 
{tain the name of only ne Clergyman Revs Henry Bret 
‘The Rev. Geonge Riddell was Presbyterian Minister in 1864 
but he may have Inet at Newtonville. Then there mere two 
Methodist Minister, Rev's Alexander Campbell and Edward 
Morrow. Why were they lft off the lit? Peehpe on account 
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SOME DARLINGTON PEOPLE 









Alin. ‘The 
Mil 

Tob Brag (179-1871) was born in Ds England 
Smale ( id. They had children: Thomas 











Sows Pantixorox Peort ur 


Sil (1820-180, Jon (1822188), Frances S. (Me Richard 
‘Mary (Mie Jobs Alin), Francis (18861802). Jobo Bragg wsed 
Thomas Sale B, was the eldest son of Joh Brag Hews 
























Richard Alin (1883- Sed) Mara Wighe 
“Lestark (1861-1906), married Charlrte Hoski, Thomas Charles 
yet.) mar ‘Wiliam ohn. Smae 














hs father in the ommenip ofthe Bragg homestead, Lot 2 
(Con. 8, Ne ho ner, Willan Joh (h uly 3 158), Sam 
"William Joho, son of Richard, succeeded his father in the 
vate the same Ia. And Teun so Ewart, bors 
the Ontario Legislature 
ge, Willie 
ngs grated BA. from the Univer 
"An intersting pint in the history of the Brags i that 
inc landed aristocracy iow el and work by the 
Brags Weimay take san example Lots 4, Con, 1 Dang 
tom which were granted on May 16,1708, 0 Richard Sb 
nol Aznean Shaw. (Seepp-4048) inde tie Thomas Sv 
Bragg so of John Brag, after hard work nd the exercise of 











































































ns Daxersoros Axo Coase 


thie on rented and, acquired sme of this land, ad ved hi 
last yeas thee. He will i to his eon, Willem Joba Sale 
(W'S) Bragg, who ha ved there since, He Bas sone: Otto 
fd Walser 0d dager: Lets nd Raby, eo of the teachers 
tthe locality (Sep. 585). 

‘Wiliam Commish was in 1801 the omner of part of Lot 4, 
(Con. 2. ‘Os the map of 1878 he ld marked a belonging 
Joh Hose. Willam Cornish wae the father of Lewis Cori 
{terwanis of Bowmanville, now of Torote,Willam Cornish 
sees member af the Musial Counel of Deeiogon from 1851 

Michael Clydlenman (1OEI851) was an exly seer 
Dartington. His sn, James Crydermn (08251010) told che 
writer in 1602 that his ater wae bora pear Peto, U.Cy, the 
Tin of lala who freed 30 sre of land ear Jerey City 
‘luting the Revoluttnary war and eam to Darlington i 1623 
He was the a lal preacher among the Methods of Daring 
tom and enjoyed the wontdhoce of his weghtows- At the 
‘Town Meeting held inthe schoobonre in, Bowmanville 
on fan, 2, 1ST, Michael Cyderman was chosen Asesor sod 
Cover. ‘This was prota the fre municipal eetng in 
the townaki. Iwas bld under the system called sometnee 

the town Meeting sed quarter sesone sytem proved for 
by the Act of 1108, Under "the district counell system 
((st-185 we fd that on Jan. 2 843, Michael Crydermsn ie 
fhoven one a the acho! eamiminones fr the towehip. Abd 
tut atthe fie ation ander the Acta 148 Michae! Cryer 
an i elected one of the Eve Manipal Councilors He is 
frsent a the fw eeting ofthe council Jan- 2, 1950, and is 
hen Depa” Reeve bythe coun, which was the method 
{atlowed for slong tne. His pace of yesdence was just west 
Gt the town of Tewmanvile and fferears sork-wet of 
‘ampton,” Wen Burk ad erected» sw a 189 and Mr 
Cerna suited iin 150 

"Werle Richard Cubic (1771864) was born in Novo, 
England," Accnling to Canal" Medcsl Profesion in Uppet 
‘Canon; pp 0,380, "Wrhen a young man be farmed is owe 
‘state Erpinghan. Sutuequently bested medi, nd to 























iis degre of MED, at Glangow, I828."" He marved. Mary 
hate: According to J. B. Faebien ia his "History of 





Sone Dystasorow Prom no 


vwowd, and Frederick, There was ase, probably, a som, John 
{Chard who, with Wooler Richard Cubitt on July 3,183, 
“The family came to Daington in 1833.” : 
Darlington, alerwards the property o Janes Keighe 
children: Mary Rebeces (Mrs Maurice Clarke), Woolmer 
‘Chute, Annie Ela, Frederik Cromwell Thoraton,_ Frederick 
‘dvil affair. He received his commission ae Captain in 1847, 
in Is, 1866-1874, 1870. He wan a schoo! tusee for thicty 
‘eam god dea ofthe time beng hima 
George A. Stephens, on Lot 6, Con. 4, Darlington. Tt is the 
lait eoregctnie Os cae 'n oor tenon See Fate 
tals story of Bowmanville, p10, 
‘arvied Flaeth Johns (17921867). Theis farm vas part of 
{or Con, 2 to which they came in 16, ‘They had ns 
John of Providence, Wiliam of Hampton, Peter, who west 
the US. They had daughters: Thmosine (irs Gaorge 
Munro), Jone (Ate Samuel Alin), Elabeth (Me: Somucl 
Ae ns) rye Matin ne 
(Mix Wn Suh). The names of Willan, Th 
Peter. Jobs Elford appara ving grit t Nain Mil 
1887. ‘They were Methoiats and Literal The Elford farm 
‘Mrx Margaret McGill Galbraith (d. 1854), widow of Joba 
Calbrigh of Drammore House, Taynkoane, Argulshire, Sct 
daughter! Daniel (1805-1861), Jean, David (1800-1874 
Alexander (18111855), Roger (1820-180), Jabn (1816-150) 
The family baught lad, (1) Lot, Broken Front, Daring, 
they called Duntroon.. It ie now owned by Wan Bennet.” (2) 
Lor 8. BE, Datington, 100 scr, frum Robt Falbaen o 
Je, 2, 1845. Thr had been granted bythe Cr 1 Richard 






























































10 Danuiscros ayo Chance 


CO Pato La 4, yDrtg, aT a a 
Four Aeternus 
in Lot 6, Con's B.F and 1, Darlington, and later 3 aces i 
fad sons: Maleean ., John Keith, Donald E and Josep N 
182 eo 1881, His son John Ke 
Royer Galbraith (1820-1880) married Jean Greenlees. They 

‘In 1861 John Hoar f the owner of pure of Lot b, Con. 2 

















th was Mabor of Bowmace 









































Soue Daserscr0s Proms a 





to is tlationship, Richard Smale (1808-1867) was the owe 
1Sét, He mae cous of Mon John Bragg Thomas Sale 
[O80 ad Reeve fom 1900 to 180). The Sales brought 
frints to Nal Mile ap ealy as 185, They were Bible 
Ehnans, and voted Liberal.” Providence Chureh stands on 
The Somers fam was on Lit 3, Cop. 2 Dartington. Tt was 
ranted by the Chama to the Canada Conny, Dee, 35, 189 
Jon Somers, Ms Joho Somers, J, Somer, Mrs JS. Somers, 
and Win I; Somer contcbute to the Mision Fund of the 
Primitive Methatet Church in 1880-85, Rebobath Chapel 
ea on Lat 5 John Somers Sen and Joba Semers Jun se 
tore ame fond gain fo S98, ‘Then in 1861 we 
Somers on Lat 4, Con, 6 Cte, fom bic hee pone before 






































ile which had boco Lovriman land,” Tei ow (1025) the 
Tite of the Government Schoo. Both Jobn Somer, Sen an 
J Somer, Jans were custonrs of Nem Mill. ‘They were 
Primitive Methodists and Liberal 





“The Werryn who cme from Cormall, England, were for: 
Walla, Join, Peter, Maria (Mos Php 

and bought Lot @, Cots fr Dingman, who a the 
iand from Daniel Galbraith in 18, who bad from Geore 
Strange Beaton in 895, The Crown Des had ben granted 
fo Marcha MeLesn iv 1708." Wiliam Werry was marred 

Eindeth Honey USODI858), They hod clren:Catarine 
Mes Roger Cole), Abgal (Ms Age), Eat, Wale, Jom 
Richard (HOSS owned), Joke (18821088, drowned) 
Josep, Benjamin, Peer 

el) "He teed on Lat 1, Con. 4, Clarke (Wilmot lane) 
Hevasa tesket maker He bad children: Thom, Job (1896 
10), Efaabeeh (Mrs Thomas Hoar, Bowmanville). Rebecca 
(er Richard Peron), Maria (es Wn Philp Eater 0 
tor 27, Con, 6 Darington {ot EMad) in 1843. eter Werry'= 
ele was Elabeth Stephene (18051001). They had hl 
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ea Dastancrow aso Crane 


Thomas, (m. Mis Warde), Wiliam (185-115), marl 
Eliabeth Bray (1888-1010), ‘Mes Elford, Mes Weight, Mrs 
Hancock, ow Mes Job Clarkes, Ms Comic, Mrs Vie 

‘Witt Werry, Jon. (SSD-881) recived in 1856 Lot 6, 
‘Gan. Datington from bis father, Willam Wery, Sen He 
fmartiel Elirabeths Kinch, They had bldoens Kater Jon 
Hey, Willem 

Tenjamin Werry (1890-1600), son of Wiliam Werry, Sen, 
was marred to Lois Davie (18481007). They had chide 
Archi, Ela, Wes: 

eter Werry (190-1022), son of Willen Werry, Se. 
| acid Annie Host. They had. children: Minnie, Henry 

"ohm Henry Wer, soa of Wills Werry Jun, marred 
Harold (18801807), Franklin Aylmer, Florence rene, Pre 
Howrd (800-1017, il at Ving, Elle May’ (18031885), 

“The Werya were Methodists and Congregationalins sn 
voted wih the Liberal, The names of John snd Wilamn 
‘Weery Sr found isthe Nae Mil Grating Book at such dates 
se May, INH, Avg. 3, 1884, Oe 7, ISS, ete, ete 

obs Wight (T#61882, ffm Nethumberlnd Coy Eng 
andy with his wie Mary (1772-1862), stl on ot 5, Coe 3 
DDanogton,in 1890. They had sone? Willa a Joh, 

‘Wills 1800-1853) mareied Ava Fangioe. They had sos: 
Alesander (m- Esabeth Bellwood), Job (m 1, Emma Sour 
2, Kate Ain), Wiliam (1, rua Hoar, 2, Elzabeth Awe), 
i Joueph (Artis Collactt, Richard (m1, Fanny Brag, 

2; Polly Wert), and daughter: Maria (Meo RA. Brags), 
Grice (ea Jon Hoa), Annie (Mrs Thomas Hoar Bethesds). 

“obo (8041870), mare Jane Burr Mose (18151008), 
They had sone: Willan (104), Petr), George. ‘They had 
digest Mr Martin, Mrs James MeCllan, Mon A. A. 
Brown, Mre Arma Fuller (Gd 1005) 

Nekander has sons: Chale, , Ruth Corte), Harvey 
(om fla Wattie|- He ha had daughter: Mev Tila. Mee 
{Gaeue, Ada, va (who died), Mrs Cob, Mes Philp (4 1820. 

“The Wights were Presbyterians, later etd, and voted 
withthe Liberals, Willa and Joho Wight were cartomer of 




















Sone Peoric oF Sate 1 18 1% 


Alexander has ben Councilor, 101-108, Reeve, 19001910. 


xu 





“Tas basis of the following discussion of the prone of Schoo! 
Section No 8, Dsington, cx lt of the pup of that school 
for 1813, preserved by the writer, The lise wil be found 

bie Anselia Clemens of che Fourth Book was the daughter 
of Jomph Clemens (1800180), owner of Lot 12, Conta 9 8 
Sie i now Mev Richard T. Stephens of Bownanvile, Td 











(Feb. 1022) Joseph Clemens was married to Charlote Roce 
Wear, ‘They had children’ Blanor Mary” CSSCI025, Mex 





Jacnb Gav), Selena Mata, dreamed, John, decane The 
‘Clemens were ffom the south of England, Bible Chisans 

David Cole of the Fourth Book i forgotten by all to whom 
the waiter has applied. Perhaps he was an outsider who 
stended bue aso tne 

John Colacote of the Fousth Book, son of John Collacte 
Sen, was urred to Rachel Honey (1810-1005). "They had 
‘len: Mrs D. Forbes, Mrs Mares Mayer, hares Colla, 
Drs Cade, Mie Dave, Robert Collacot, Mex Willams, Mre 
Penfold, Richard Calacot, Mes Rinse, Stee Colla, Jobe 
Collet 

Robert Collactt married (1) Fla Maud Henry, (2) Mrs 





Logan, nde Laara MeMurty, Has elven: George, Me 
Contin of King, Ont. 
Noh Callacot, Jun. har Lived «ood part of his ie ae 


raitoud man at St Thomas, Ont. Hes sow ving set at 
“The Collscotts were from the south of England, Bible 
Christiane and Libera, 
Henry Minne of the Furth Hook was the so of Christopher 





——— 


Mione, who owned part of Loe 9, Com: 4. Henry became & 
machin andes Heed lng in Torneo. He marred Lovin 
Bryant. Head nm, Clarence Ros deceased), who graduated 
DIDS. in 101. Chistopher Afios war Irom the south of 
Ensland, wos Bible Csi, and Liber in polities. 

ira Nobel the Fourth Mook mas the dager of Archibald 
Notieiwho lived onthe south end of oe 9, Can. John Noble 
tithe Thin! Book was her eee brother. Elza became Mrs 
James Store, now of Tyrmmes fon married, The Nobles 
sree fom the or of Ireland 

‘Crna Parsons ofthe Fourth Book war the daughter of 
| Witla Parsons, who onsed part of Lo 8, Con, 4 Samson 

sed Henry of the Second Book were her brothers, Corsina 

came Mo W, Roger Cole, Willan Parowe was 2 Bible 
| rata, and 2 Liber, 

‘Azsic (Agnes Hanna) Pollard of the Fourth Book was the 
daughter of Tokn Polltd (18051856), who, owned part of 
Tne 9 10, Con 4, Rober Pollard of he Fst Book was a 
frandson, john Pollan! was strother of Zechariah Pollard 
Beep Gy He wae maried in IS t0 Elizabeth Jardine 
[Hsidissa}, Sooemoman "They ad cilden: John (on 
Hart Reeder, Jans (Jennie Newsome), Zechariah 
Frat, Marie Amol second, Erances Norbert), Aan (i RT 
Pip) net ton ob Rune, Robert (a ist, Mary. Ann 
Dare, sec, Besse Povey Ave, rowed a 16, Ago, 
‘Set i iafaney, Willan Eyon (8473021) (on. Catharine R 
| ‘Suain, Soph (m. W. J. Lege), Mary Gm. Rev. 8. Rice), 
j Ee Cathrine fo, fiat FaedPitapeahy second, Jon 

Gitta, Agnes Hannah (me Joh H. Weer). One of Mos 
Wiens sans wie Perey He Werry, who gave he ie at Vit, 











t Tape 8 101%, Joho Poland was ae Eoglchman, a Bile 

{ ‘Chisian, and Libera 

| ‘Gara Matilde Prout of the Fourth Book was the daughter 

‘of Edmund Prowt 16-1907), « mative of Cornwall Te was 

| tener of par of Lot 7, Con. 2. Hix ile was Mary Vensing 


nist. They had oi 
18), Dookie ae 


ren Jene (he Hey Han, 1880 
ried (0) to Jour Zavie, (2) 10 








TL Pound, Edmund (i816?) Mare (156-102), Laura 
Gemeninn (Mee Jobe Sql), Clara Mati 





(G861-880. 








Sour Prove oF SALEDC 1875 F 


Edmund Prow sad bis wile were Anglican.” He wavered 
Tomes Riches ofthe Fourth Book, Abert, Fr, and Lily, of 
he'Thind Bock were the children of Edward Riches, Who 
Secapied part of Lot 8; Con 4, Edwasd Riches wat an Engl 
seas Bible Christian and voted with the Liberals. James 
‘tara Poly Parsons, hey live at Cambray, Alor ie 
nie aod Richaed Thocas Stephens of he Fourth Book, 
Margaret ofthe hid Bool pd George Aber and Blanche 
st oe Second Dole were the children of Jonathan Stephens 
fnilstusted on Te Jonathan Stephana was orn in Cormwall 
glad the oof James Stephens (7D4I868) Wik whom 
he eame fo Canada ip 1652. His mater, Rebecca Honey 
tied ee sny_He war marred to Mary Mcblurtey (8241806) 
in isis, They had childen:. Caroline, Richard Thomas, 
Imari to Annie As Clemens, Anse maid to PL. Squat 
{so}, Masguet, maui to joka M Hawn, drowned With 
fer husband in Rie Lake (Aug. 1, 1801). George Abert 
Ine to Chrstens H. Squat (800), 180 Blapebe There 
Steve as Wim Jonathan, Poly, Willen who ded in afancy 
{Geenge has been Councilor (1011-1910), Reeve (19181909 
Jonathon Stepens was Congregational, and Liber 
The saw mil stil functions, the only oben ou rion, of 
Job Weldon ofthe Fourth Book, James and Wiliam of the 
1 ook, a Skelton of the Send ook, were the sana of 
James Weldon was te so of Thomas Weldon, Father and 
ton were noted for vty and longeity. They teonged to the 
Parshf Fintona, County Tyrone Trl and ce o Dating 
min 1832 ames Weldon yas arsed to Durenda Rooney 
They ad seven sons: Thamar A, Jo, Robert V, Jes O. 
Stton, Willam As and Trae HL Thomas A. Tease Me and 
Willan 3. surcive, the co former being in the "Provincial 
Paper Mile Co" Toronto. ‘There were also seven sisters 
Sssn, Mary Babee, Ace, Lise Lily and Annie Nt 
Rice, Lily survive. James Weldon apd family removed to 




























































128 Danuxoros 4x0 Cask 


‘Thomas, The Welons were Conservatives. Thomas A. 
‘Weldon was not one of the day pupil of 1875, but he attended 
evening cnt inthe aeoolhodse, sed helped to ay forthe 
‘all consumed 

‘Chaltte Clenns ofthe Pind Book, Albert and Feank of 
the Seed Boy weve the children of Stephen Clemens (187 
1872), who oospied Lot 15, Cm. 1. Stepen Clemens was the 
brother of Joneph Clemens. He was mavtied to Mary Aan 
Durrant They had cian: Anca (Me Olive), Sarah (Mes 
Rovevesr, Mary Aan (Mes Rewer), Wiliam Jabs (ie Mis 
‘Taylon, Abigal (Mrs Hacry Brock), Chrlote (Mra Ealeon, 
deceased), Albert, Frank, Fred (ives i Osho) 

‘hina Fikes ofthe Third Hook was a Home git. She 
ved at Dailey om the Manvers Roa 

"Fanci aod Wiliat Hall of the Thicd ook, sod Sarak Ana 
Hal of the Fite Book were the Gidren of Willams Hall Sera 
Ann marie Chale Corse, now in Oshawa. Francis and 
‘William sre ded 

Mary MeDosald of the Third Book was che step-daughter 
of Me Rige, who kape the wollgae on the Scugog Road at he 
‘omer of the Fourth Conceion Line- Samuel of the Fist 
Book was her brother. Mery MeDonsl! became Mrs Jones 
tow deceased 

“annie and Christopher Pammer of the Thisd Book, and 
Jeske Plummer of the Seed Book were the clea of Jobs 
Plummer, whe lived om the Mlanvers Read (weet sede) Just 
fut athe Fourth Concession Line. Jobo Plammer wat 
fenton in Sato Church Jens we adopted by Wilt Windtt 
{GBISI80, who, io I8T5, had reied from farming on Loe 8, 
(Cone to few scream Le 13, Co. His wife, Jane Wiodat, 
trata Scoteweman who lived tobe OT yeare of eg They Had 
So chldren.” Won Winds took rest delight in pblic servis 
[As deacon, cawender,choirmter, Subday Shoal Supe 
intendat, Towaehip Counellor, end Reeve, and Sebo Trustee, 
bo was unceadna in he labours forbs seighboushood. Jest 
Paminer beeme Airs David Grigg, and after her sands 
‘eat lef Bowman to tive in Toronto 

oi LSet and Maggie Seat ofthe Third Book were the 
iden of Willam Scott of Lot 1, Con 4 Laie Sete, the 
[rondfather, war married to Ekzabee Biot. He owned Loe 











14, Con. 4. He bad children: James Seott (182-1910) ond 
Witla Scott, Jomes Scot fad daughter, Bowie (Me 
Doiige). John L. Sote mared Mos French, lives in Dele, 
Maggi is Mes Win Peters ives in Osho, 

Philip Stove ofthe Thind Book, Albert ofthe Second Bask, 
and Edie of the Fiat Bik were the silen of Ble Stone. 
Phitip Stone fred ia Reach Towosp after e ee hee nd 

Rebecca Wood ofthe Tit Bok, Janie ofthe Second Book, 
abd George ofthe First Book, mere the hile of John Wood, 
tro Hed in house onthe and of Jonathan Steen on Lat 8, 

Betsy, Elen, Marth, and Plly Cori ofthe Second Book, 
Daal Corns who ved on Lat 10, Con: 8. Betsy is Me 
Join Heard, Oshawa, Ellen is Mrs Newsome, NV. State, 
Marthe is Sirs Wan Pos} Toronto, Pelly = Mie Fok Hall 
Oshawa, Ema is Mrs Mannel, Oshawa, Kae Mrs hot 
Newiomc, Oshawa. Willam George i now (0098) ner of 
the Pollard farm, Lot 10, Con. 4 

Teta and. Nelie Furie of the Second Boole were the 
clon of Harry rss, who lve inthe Middle Road south 
ot Windat's 

Eliza Mick of the Second Book, and Elen of the Fist B 
tere the cilen of T Hicks, wh owned «eal lace on the 
Midcle Road, Lot 1, Con- 3.” Ezn Jane Micka la Mew Wt 
Hobie, Bowanville, Ellen becitne Mee George’ Alin, pow 

‘Charles Honey ofthe Second Book was the so of Richard 
1008), who owned part of Lat 1, Co's 9, Charles Honey 
Sen, married 1) Agnes Henwood, (2) May lenin, and ad 
Richard Mia Cardin, Mary Ann (Me MeLetn), Hannah 
Jane (re David MeFetes), Stephen John (m- Nese Me 
Murty) has fou eileen, Chases Honey, Sen_ wa been fa 
(Cornwall, England, was a ible Chvsian, and a Libera 

‘Sra Jane Pipe ofthe Second Book, and Joespbine of the 
Fret Book, were daghters of Jobn Pipe, who owned pact of 
Lite 011, Con. 4 Ssesh Jae team Mr Coulter, Essex 























CCeners, Josephine became Mrs Sangster, North Bay, and a 
younger daughter, Odo My, became Me Burtrwick, Torte 

Toh Rice of the Second Book, and George nnd Libby of 
the Fit Book, were the cilden of Jon Rice wha lived where 
‘the Darces now lve, Lot 9, Co. 3 

Arthur so Ell Lois Wery of the Second Book were the 
children of Benjamin and Lois Werrs, who lived an Lot 13 
{Con.3. Benjamin Weer (188-1900) was the mo of Wilian 
Werey: Hie wie was Lois (18431407), daughter of Aaron 
Davis (USIL-001) of Lot 48, Con, Clarke, “They had chile 
Arthur (6.1860) who marcel’ Mary Oke, Ea 08001880), 
‘Wesley, whe marad Ata Hone 

‘George 8. Yellin of the Second Book was the grandson of 
George Torin who lived om part of Lat 1, Con 3 

Ewin Allin of the Fist Hook wae grandeon of Mr Strutt 
nd went to schoo irom Mr Jeph Clemens 

James Price Berry was the sm of Lins ery (145-191) 
who was inthe employ f Jonathan Sten, ar lived in one 
[Ot hinhowses. Jane graduated B.A. (Tor) in 190, snd entered 
‘he ministry ofthe Methoet Church 1 008 a 100 fe was 
Preacheran he Hampton Cite, Ha enw in Alberta 

‘Cari Grigg was the daughter of Thomas Grigg ones of 
prt of Lot 10, Coa. 3. ‘Thomas Grigg had sone Joh sod 
David, Joba took private leanne ater hous from the wer 
Itai aoe attend rept seas, He mared Sanne Bote 
fon March , 1876, and they have eetated thee golden veing 
ter fity yrs of eicoes David arid fee Pare, 
He snow deat Carrie marred Pal Curtis The Griggs were 
from the oth of England, sd Hie Chan, 

rank Henderon of the Fist Bask was son of Frank 
Henderson, who kept hotel in Bowral He went to shoal 
feom Mr James Scott's He ded when a young nan of 2, 

THogh Smith of the Fest Rook was realy cad Hugh 
‘of Lot, Con. 3 Hogh Sith had ehildren uf hoon to were 
tome in T8?5:" James and Jena: James Sith ariel 
‘Annie Gordon, ad Jeanie becaite Mew Wn MeDonal. James 
Sith’ daughter Teal Keith Smith gradaced BA. (Ton) in 
1009, and ist ember of the Rowman High School Sia 
‘The Smiths were Highland Seoteh, Od Kirk Presbyterians, a 


























voted Conservative, Mex David Keith of Bowmanville isan 
Sant of Mis I,K. Smith 
sont of Archibald Stevens, owner of part of Lot 7, Con. 4 
‘ier tons mere: Goorge, Each, tra, Willa. A daughter 
Albert Thckooa of the Fist Book wa «grand 
Riches who ocspie prt of Lot 8, Con 
Tove were eter fails fom which pupils were wot gong 
owed part of Lot 11, Con. 3, on the 
Al Haywants They had sildens Rolland (phot 
Franler in Bawmanvlle, Channing (m Besta, dauehter of 
School in 1878), Ella Maud (Mrs Robe Collacott). George 
tin Ruvkedge (100-183), owaer of the south half of Lot 10, 
Const. He'was marred to Magar Ann Sack. They bad 
abet Metans Wilkinson (180-1925), Jobe C82 109) 
trhoarid Moi Steven, Elia Jane (153-10), Margaret 
ec Cavd (IHE-40D0), owner of pare of Late W816, 
Con: Jaco Gael wae murs to Eleanor Mary (154-102) 
‘daughter of Jneph Clemens “They had chien sbeoqvent 
fo 1S. Herbert (1880 James Lawrence 189), Hoard 
‘Geen (o 1887). Jao Gud watt School Tastes in EPA 
Girt Stevens (180-1008), other of Archibald Stevens 
Rev. T, Smith Kennedy to Taabella Watson, (2) 00 Miss 
ba ae: try Jat, wh ated to 
Con. 4." His father was also Andrew McFeeters (1509-1860). 
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Young Andrew was never mared. The McFecters family 
Come from County Tyrone, Ieland, and voted Conservative 
Richard Skinner, owner of prt of Lot 8, Con. Richard 
‘Skinner wie a Devonian  Corsishman, a Bible Christian 
(George Langton, who occupied part of Lot 11, Con. 4, was 
4 Comishman. Church snd plea relations uncertain 


“The numberof pupils attending Salem School im 1875 was 
apparently 3y but there sem to Be 2 ese of relupication— 
‘Winn Halland Mage Seats that the total for the yea 
ould be 7 In he abnence of deta of diy attendance one 
Trove caeulte what the average was Itsy probly between 
Wand G0. nthe Repore of the Inspector for 1885 by J.T 
Tiiey the average attendance at SS. No i given as 22, bat 
there had beens considerable change io 8 years. The number 
tani from which the papie came seems to be 32.10 
ion there were 8 or 10 ere rom which pepe ad come 
fr would come, If we put the numberof fame at 4, and 
‘the number of persons tn aly at , we eta tral of 200 
for the Schoo! Seton. The ares of the Section, wich was 
rouphly from Loto Lot IS tcusve, in Con's 3 4, contained 
‘hout 20 Lots er about 1000 gees, of vomewhae over 6 auare 
‘le, which ecoing gives polation of 40 co the st 

“Fie aven of Datington is piven a8 73400 acres or about 
115 aq, me The population in 187 i unknown tothe writer, 
but ite take the average of 187, which f 051, and of 188, 
thick i549, we get tH asl popslation for 1875, oF & 
Trlaton pr sq.m. of litle over 4, including the villages, 
Br eine Bix pobbly not fa fom theres! popu 
ton af SS No, Dalingtn, for 1825. 

“Whence did thee people come? Exact gues ae imposible 
to give A low came fom the north of Hreland, suchas the 
Wallon, the MeFecteney, the Rutledge, the Noble few 
were of Scotch erga, such as the Sit, Dre Pollan, Mes 
Windate eta few were Cenadinined, such atthe Henye (of 
Iss orgn), and Stevenes, butte large majority were people 














from the south of England, parcial frm Devonsite ad 
(Coral who in 1875 were Beng changed very rapily into 
‘thorough Candia. 











Sone Prorus or Save 1 1878 rH 





to 9780 91, that ee et about ooethied e spoplaton 
SchoslSetion No, detasing at the sxe rate, should now 
ave 160 people insta of 24, which we made out tobe the 
figure in 1,11 that fe eve there sould he some increase 
he ease. But no person in Salem seems to had an amount in 
Exes of 500 acess We thould alo noice decrease in the 
Somber of pole attending aco. Last year (1928) the average 
hat could be said of many other Darlingtonians. The School 
Seeion constitute indeed tle Bible Christan Parish, called 
Siem: ‘The litle fame church sted on Lot 1, Con. 3 (on 
Jeoph Clemens’ and), which wa tepace by 4 brick check 
Jn Ibs, The srounding country bas been nearly sipped 
Ari Tile chapels by the rates Rand of ime—Reboboth 
Sod Providence have gone, and Bethea may gobut Salem 
GL sande-now a meetingplace of the United Chureh of 
Ta poitcs Salem hs teen strongly Libera, although the 
servative: The Farner! Party, under whatever ame, his 
‘brine a cetin succes Arwhen epresion ofthe sor 
to bed or 4 To Bowmanville thse are prbape Sor 6. Tn 
‘here stem to be 5 oF 8. There seem to be 14 who have died 
In Toronto and some American cite there are pethape 808 
‘We have entimate that in 188 there were bout 40 fami. 
to be 16 repreentatives til ving in the Section, on the same 
lived in 1875. Thee are: W. Cann, W. J. Clemens, Robert 
Gea WG Ci, Harber Gay Jes antec 
Wits Rowe, John Rowe, Mrs Joba Rutile (nde Melis 
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Stevens), Mes Ed, Dodge (née Bene ont), G. A. Stephens 
Arthur Wels, Wesley Wert. Ptting ths into a more general 
the fanny have maintain tei connection wth the eh 
fouchood. The writer regrets that he is rable to comp 

thee gues with howe obtain ron ther pars this eounty 
dnd other coutric, where the siting of roral population bas 
tezn cbocrved eee inthe cave of SS. No, Cate, fo which 
Fe hime obtained he esl that 22 per cot. of he fami 
fave kept thir connection with the Section alter the lapis of 
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Picci Sy aioe Si, ae 


“The Government of Upper Canad in 1708 was composed of: 
The Lietenat-Goveroe “The Legttive Counel 
‘The Executive Cone The Leiatve Ase 





1 Tor Lincraxanr-Govenvon 
The Lientenant-Governor was not a Bgarehead. He had 
the powers eer today by the Premier 
on Graves Simone (UTS2-180) war the fet Liewenant 
Governor of Upper Canada. Arrived at Quebee, Nov I, 170 





‘Store nat Kigeon, UC; July 81702. Arived at Niagara 
[3 





Je farewel to Upper Canada, Jly 21,17 
e180, Major-General 1704 








The Executive Council corsponded to the Cabinet of 

“The Executive Council of U.C. met for the fist time at 
Kingron om Jly 8 1792." Members prevent: Hon. Meese 
Willa Ong, Chie Justin, Jee Baby, Peter Rus 





———————————————— 
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Willige Ongoe (1741820) was bora in England. Called 
to the Bar of Lincls Inn, 1778. Arived ae Quebee a Chit 
Justice of Upper Canada, June 1702.” Was Speaker of the 
Ligsaive Coun, Became Chief Justice of Lower Canada, 
10k Retaroed to England, 1801 

ames Bay (1762 15) was hor at Detroit The French 
form of the name was Jacques Baby. Member of Leilative 
Council 1792." Colonel of Mili, 1812.” Became Inspector of 
‘Finances 1788, Died at Toronto 

Peter Rosell (175-1808) was born in Ieand. Blcated 
sx Camtrdge: Capain, ith Reginent, 1778. Parspted in 
Revolutionary Wars Arrived st Queboe with Chie Jstice 
Ongodey June 17. War Restver Gateal, Was Admini 
trator, 1706470. Diel at Toronto 


‘The original Legiature of Upper Canada. was of the 
bicameral ype: The Upper House war called the Lepatve 
Counc, and cold not contain fewer than seven members all 
‘tom were appt for ile by the Crown, Te Speaker was 
Sppointed by the Crown, and he often wae the Chef Jartice 
Pie Province. ‘The members didnot reprven any partial 
terior in aly times 

“The Logiative Count met for the frst sie at Newaek 
(Nigarton thee) Sep. 17,1902. Members present Hon 
Mets Willam Osgoode, Janes Baby, Robert Hamil, 
Rickard Carewright, Jam. Joba Munro, Alexander Grant and 
Peter Ruse William Ovgose produced av instrument der 
the Great Seal of the Province sppeinting him Speaker 

Refer Hanton 2-180) war born in Solan. Tr supposed 
to have come to Canada alout 1770. Was a merchant at 
‘Gucenrton.Reputed tobe wealthy. Livutenan of the County 
St Tincola. Judge ofthe Dict of Nass Wat bosnes 
Paener of Hi. Richard Carewrghe 

Richard Cartsight, Jun, (17501818) ws bo 








INaVs Was secretary to Liest-Col, Butler ofthe Rangers inthe 
Revelutionary War, Was, with-Hon. Robert Hamiton at 
[iagics in bsines, 1780783. Was in bosinea at Kingeton 
fom 1780. ofthe Coure of Common Pleas, 178-1702 
(Colonel ot Ml, 181, 











Parcantes ut 


Jon Munro (1731-2) was born in Scotland. Came to 
America in the sth Regiment in 1756. Sette in Towtehip 
Mata, Dundas Co. Had large sae 

Aexander Grant (7041818) eas born in Invernseshire, 
Scotland He served jn the Reyal Navy aa mibipman. He 
‘Fos kan Corrine Grant anus neem f Tale 
Nesels om Laker Ere apd Huron. He was Administrator 
{ering Leut-Caw) of Upper Canada from Sept 1, 805,20 

Two other eons, aes Shaw and John McGil, ape 
of as having reeived Crown Land (9p 40 and 4) in Clack std 
Darlington: nay be mentooed here, singe they formed pat of 
‘Bncas Shaw became a ember in 1794. aan McC in 177 

‘here is another gentleman, David Wilm Smith (1764 
dates be performed ar Surveyr-Gneal (corresponding t0 
Gites in 172." Becsne a ere of the Excetive Coun in 
March, 1705.” War member of the Lagsative Awerbly for 
thee terms (17Q2-180). Wat Speaker of the Assembly in two 
Psiament (7DB1802). Resid as Surveyr-Gener 1904 
fd went to vein England. te wae knighted in 152 

"This group of gentemen contained a aumber of those who 
Wil be interesting to conser them site further. ‘The Hon 
Jes (or Jacque) Baby was the only Frenchpenking Canadian 
of the grip. Governor Simere ereeed him highly. He com 
eed Me aby na very aula pron to log to the O80 
Cn, sad thought he had ben very rervicable im beth 
[But other perone had sometimes an hen that the "Young 
French Gentleman had greater inftoence in the Coxe than 
he deserved and one of theve wat hi colleague, Hon. D. W 
Sith ‘The Governor himaell had ie preferences, cod tke 
any” an other chi deed in Bie cabinet spporters who 
Int act aca counerpie agit colleagues wh eld dango 
views, Ths he wat anaoos to have Captin ess Shaw 0 = 
Teme of both Couns in eer ta counteract the Saduence 
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of Me Hamilton, “an avowed Republican in hs sentiments 
Ad of hie fend Mr Cartwright! These ail had hee le 
{ilerence, but in that they were human. They were, onthe 
Stee a wel-chosen rou of men, taken frm the educated 
Teepectable, prosperous case ofthe tine, They eee pretty 
trl but sot ently, wth thelr master, Governor Samewe, 0 
Tis atuchment to monarchialineeutsoes, his admiration 
ff avstcratal en, inhi hated of democracy. Perbape 
they were to fce in dstrbating grants ofthe public domain 
to the noneetler lam, incuding sometimes themes, but 
ey if any, peanent, lige landed etter ever rele rom 
tive grants, Did hey prepare the ml snd sow the seed for 
tated and eebelion? “They may have Bad their sare ofr 
‘Srality, ut the ful perhaps di tal eon oe ie 
‘il there persons just mentoond were i close touch with 
Simcoe’ 3 ‘Two others, Strachan snd Robiwon 
fame into vow ail ater, but shut be mentioned, thou 
hey were not of our region, We ball sc them, bowever 
interesting thenelees in oar faite ep. S18). 
fi Strachae (1778187 1 the most important 
‘this ie cam te given Here We mast be content with few 
utstanding point He waa born in Aberdeen. In 1708 be 
feeeived the Master's degree at ings College, Aberdeen He 
Feached Kington, Upper Canta, om Dec 1,170, and stayed 
thre three year a tutor to the wos of Rickard Cartwrh 
He then went t Coral, established here his amous Academy 
‘and cara ton for ten year On Ma’2, 19, he was ordained 
Deco, and on Jane 3 180, he war made Pest." He came to 
York i 1812 and became Rector of Yorks In 1925, be mat 
‘ale Archeson of York, snd io 188, Babop of Toronto. He 
tein IIS, appainted an Honorary Member ofthe Fxcuive 
Coanct of Upper Canada, td in ISIS 0 ordinary member 
Hewes alo a Legiative Coun fcr 118 to 180, in which 
later year be retied fom ative patcpation im paliten He 
twas fint President of King’s College (13), ater University 
Cogs and founder (1851) of Tenity College. Few me ia 
Cana were ever active os bein evista, piel, ad 
‘Gucatiopal afl Te ie intersting to ecall that in 1639 
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York. Appointed Chiet Justice io 1620.” Was made a member 
the Union of 1840, (He wat absent in England atthe semions of 
Counties throughoat the lie ofthe Seventh Pasmnent (817 
‘ot Northumbasland aod Ducham whowe names we find nthe 
eeepc Nay 
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(On Feb, 25, 848, be pradced his Wie of Summons to the 
Legislative Counc, was sworn in, and tok Bin set. He 
emained = meer til Confedertion in 1867. He was not 
‘Sled to the Sete 

This may be a comveient place to may something of the 
Family: Compact to which Hon. G. S. Boulton ab sid to 
telong, W. fs Macken, in bis "Sketches of Canada sod. the 
United Sraies" 188, pp, 405400, quoted by J. C~ Dent in 
“The Story ofthe Upper Canaan Realion," VL 1 pp. 75.6, 
{ves thingy sume of men whom he considered ae bling fo 
the Family Compact, OF dese No5, i George Boulton, Regi 
trae of Northumberiand, member of Ameri’ foe Durham, 
income unknown, "No'6, i John Beverey Robinson, Chil 
lorie of Upper Canada, tember for life of the Legiative 
Goancie Speer of dito. E2000, No 18, i Johw McGill, 
LLegulatve Councilor for hie, Ponsioner, £800. ‘No 20, 
(George Croskank, Legiitive Counelor for Tie. President 
Sf the Banks £500, No 2, is Somue! Peters Jovi, Clerk 
[tthe Crown io Chancery, Deputy Secretary of the Province, 
Tank Director ete Income unknown. No20, John Stachan 
thal fay tor and pola scheolmaster,areacon ard 
rector of Yorks Mente of the Enective and. Legiative 
{Counie Presdeat ofthe University, President ofthe Board of 
Baton, and twenty eee situations Income on an average 
tyre upward of IBD, According t0 Me Macken, these 
fron "surund he LiewtenanCaveror, and mould Bim, 
Fike wav, to tee wil, hey fil every ofee with eel lative 
Alpena, and ptisane, by them jstios of the peace ad 
‘hers he mtn are made and unmade they have increased 
the number sf the Lagblative Counc by eeconmending 
trough the Governor hall a sven of bodies and a few 
Plcemen, pensioners, and individuals of wel-known narrow 
tnd igoed priocpls. the mbole of the revenues of Upper 
{Conan ate in resi a¢ Ue mercy hey are Paymaster, 
Receivers Autor, King Los att Commas!” What erat 
thos may be under this exagerted sgl te not our busines 
how to dncvers It is only far to Mr Boslen's memory to 
Tee that hit uae is often found among those who were con 
Teuting to god ests for lst, howe who were sl 




















Ccrihing in 182 Yo bul bridge over he Do (oe Sean's 











“Toronto of 14" p84 0" thove who in 1890 wee subsrbing 
te bud St Jone Church in Bowmanville (p06). Tn 1857 
Ie gave the site for St Georg’ Church, Newest (. 81). 

Fis esas in the Church though highly of hin a we 
see rom the kllowingresoltionpamed at the ine of hs death 
i the Synod of the Dases of Toronto! Mr Harman moved, 
secu i Judge Bowwel 


i eae ea 














In addition to Me Boulton’ activity ax member of Pai 
met and se Registrar he wa lo aclve a mam of busines 
“are Although be ame dos ot spear nthe Act of March 
2: 188, icororeting the Bond Head Harbour Company, be 
som beame interested in it. For Instance, the weiter finds in 
stl recon in his pssarion that sees aia 1841 Me Boulton 
is shares in the Company} aa ie wtneaed by he flowing 

























Ad cher is sini document, dated March 17,1885, by 
whieh the Hon. G'S Bouleon disposes of 100 Shares of the 
Tipital Sick ofthe Neweastle Harbour Company, which ix 
Signed by Fred, Farcomb, attorney for G's Boulon, and 
‘sitnesed by France Nicolo, Harbour Maser This wat 
Tour esr efoe the death of Me Bolton, ad probably marks 
the ne of hiburnes cater. What hed for the founding of 
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Neweastle was large and Uibera, and a fer down a 1808 be eld 
Jin Sapeon (18121886) was born 2 Rothes inthe orth 
of Scotland He came to Dasington in 1825, and entered the 
fmploy of Charis Bowman. By 1820 he war manager or 
Me Bowen, ands such was efficent spd popular. He and 
Job Burk bocine pastry bd for gars ed reat mur om 
‘merchants sad anufnetrcs, Ia 1941 he was President of 
‘porated in T8S7" {a 1818 he was made manager of a Branch of 
the Bank of Montial at Bowmacvile He was Distt Coon 
tle (County Counilor) inthe same year, his toate being ) 
Henry S. Reid. In 180, theft year Under the new Muni 
inate in the Const ofthe Lagiative Counc inasmuch 
tis the members were made eective. An Electoral Divison 
aed “Queens” compen of Nor Ontario Vitoria, ad 
‘West Durham wis created, Me Simon presented himel ea 
41856, Nelwon Gilbere Reynolds, Shelf of Ontario Co, being 
Returning Ofer. Mr H. 8. Rettan of Cobourg was al 
nominated. ‘The RO. seed fos sow of band, ad decane 
that it-wis a favour of Mr Simpeon. ‘Me Ructan did not 
Amand »pll which nou have taken lace on Oct 10 and 
inthe various municipalities, ad the LO. declared Me Sampson 
‘Mesurs Jamer Morris and George Stange Boulton intreduiag 
im to tbe Speer. These two gencmen represented the wo 
folie pares of the time Me Morte the Reform and Br 
Houlton the Conservative. Tt wat intended a8 4 gracious ac, 
the tine 
vere uch increaed by the etablsbment of sew enterprise 






































Panne ry 


for the Town of Bowmanville by the incorporation of the 
Onur Bank which orcurred on Bay 97, 186%, ‘The orga 
‘Sarholder, ar meotoned jn the Act, were: John Simpan, 
Fuward J Burton, John Stine, Gorge Hc Low, David Faber, 
Alecander Meloaye, Robert Sai Alphonso Hinds, Joke 
MeClung, Fu Fs MeAsthar, John Reo, Wiliam MeMurty 
Peter Murdoch, Jamer MeFeters, Ceonge McDougall, Smet 
Rovke, Heny J, Bowl, Henny Seares, Donald Bethe, Jon 
The ant of capital wa 250,00, in shares cf £10 ach 
‘The Head Ofice was to beat Bowmanville John Sigeon wat 
the eet Present and David Faber fst Casier. 

The ls of the charter members of the Ontario Bank o 
taint the nine of some ofthe most active usin mee of 
Bowman of the time, along witha few fom places outside 
Av aras the writer's knowledge wil 
ees wl be given 

“om Milne (1822.18) was an Auld Kis Scotsman. He 
rising man who tooksn intrest in pli fia, Member of 
Sone! and School Board, Ran tite for Pelament, but 
ptysisans Born in Teand. "War Churcowarden a0 eae ae 
{sia in Si Job's Church. Deleted in T8G4 for Pustament by 
Hemy Museo, 
reputation for Hoanciog A publipiied man who ered in 

Robert Squsir war 4 Scotsman with United Prestyterisn 
preferences Came to Canada in shout 165, Camte to Bow 
Inve about 1840, Built four, extal, and porary ile 
on the fore 818. Nething nw 
emai ta mark the opt. Received medal 
{he gieat World's Exiition nf London i 1851. Was Path 
maser of Best 2, Dasington, in 1847, belo’ Bowmanville 

Aiphona()o Hinde was the poplar, welled landlord of he 
Waverly Hote, 

n McClung wat one of ere 
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rere the ster two) who constituted the important fem of 
cCiang Bros retail house tn dry good, wich de 2 Teg 
Taiese in ouy egon. ‘The McClinge were of Irion, ) 
tree staunch Mods and Consertiven John AcClang | 
‘Sue dfestet forthe Loa! Lepsatre in 

TF. MeAsthur was of Scottish decent Was a dry go 
merchant. Aterwards was manager of the Upper Canada 
Furniture Company, Wat Mayor athe Town of Bowmanville 
fn 1a io 88D 88882-1883 

Peter Mandoch was grocer and grander, Was a 
Scotsman, Free Church Pretiyterian, abd itera 

‘Willa MeMurry (111-189) was bcm Milford, County 
Carlow, Ian, His father was san Willen MedMurey eo, 
ter having ben miler o John Alerander of Milford, above | 
‘entaned for twenty yeize, war hnourably released on May 
‘Bh ise ile deported wit hs ai ant arrived i Daeington 
in 1893 or 1824, Te dio ino about 186. Willan MeMurey 
Sen. bad slang fly Hee follow some of ther names, not 
necessary in oder of ag. John MeMurtey (1906-100), wo 
lived at Eeabecbvil in Hope Towaehip. Willams McMurtry 
CGSILS60), who maried Jane Stephens (SI7-191), ade 
‘he chit abjer of hin article "Samuel MeMartey 1810188), 
to lived in Bowmanville (Lat, Con, Dartington). Jamee 
MeMurey, who lived. a¢ Newtonvle (MeMrteys Hotel. 
Thomas hieMarry, who tved tear Cobourg. William Me 
‘Murry, Jun, had ns, two of whim the weiter Kew: Jobs 
MeMurtry (ISI7-1021) who spent his Ie in Bowman 
eneeding hs father a genera merchaat and Willan Jamer 
{ist0-198, who pased'n good part of ie le in Toronto 
Wilam MeMucty, the sbject ot this atic, wae 9 ase 
Unasuming man, very generally wel Hed, wh el aot sek 
frist Director ofthe Ontario Bank, anda mame of the Tow 
Cost fora short tine. In religion he war a Congregational, 
fn in pole 4 Libera "Thomae MeMurtry, who stl Beer 
in Bowmanville, acon of Samu 

omen MeFecer (SIS-1807) wa a general merchant, Was 
an Ishman 4 Wesleyan Methoti, anda Conservative. Wat 
este in 857 by Henry Manro for Partament. Was Tow 
‘Bip Check of Dasington in 186, 3847, 1848, 1800.) Was Seat 
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Mayor of Bowmanville in 1858, nd agin in 1850, and in 180. 
‘The number of unecceful Coservativecandiates aseociated 
inthe lank wth Me Simpson, eaing Reformer, x remarkable 








But the fact i not daredable to the public pinion ofthe 
Bowman of dhe ine 
"The Ontario Bank was founded just ax the st nancial 





om’ enprineed by region wat on the point of reskin. 
‘he Croan War had wedi 1850. The Grand Trunk Ral 
fond between Monteal and Toronto was completed als in 
156, "Wheat, on June 24, 1887, ay sling in Toronto at 
{USS a bushel and by Feby 10, 1888, fe had fallen to about 
Scents. The price of lal id never ese ih and it was 
Shon to drop very low, Many busines fires cour. Sheri 
Sie tecame move cmmmon th tfore Bet the Ontario Banke 
er rall managed, sd ws promperous In due time acquired 
Tew shareholders new patna, new dieters, and its bead 
(forers were seme to Toronto tts le lst neal ity 
Sears I bad at the end for President 3 gentleman of igh 
putation for Soancal semen and incest, who asied the 
[ble tae al wa nll but no long theentter the bank broke 
ery unexpectedly 1805 snd imposed Beas losses on all 
Concerned. Te was mired by he fawetgatre that a lager 
‘Sinha the whole capital of $1,540,000 had been lst. But 

fay ceed quite rire by whom, o hoe ot why, the los 

Me Simpson was not one of the makers of long speeches in 
te Howe, hut devoted ime seiduoly to the work ofthe 
Commitecs to which he had the honour to be appt, On 
wo of they the Standing Committe on Printing and the 
SConding Committe on Banking and Commerc, he rendered 
ost thingy years, Conformably to the Act af 1865, athe 
fd of eight years there masa vacancy inthe eprsetation of 
(Gheen's Divison, and in the autum of 1864 Me Simpuon 
Preeti hia again se 3 candidate We expected that he 
ould ave had oppor from Mr Wish Cotcngkam of 
‘mec but the gentleman's courage lle him at the eed 
The nomination took pace at Lindsay on Sept 25, and from the 
Gin of Sept 29, we leur that Hon. Jobs Simpeon, the old 
heme, wis proposed by Me T. Hall Thomo, Warden of 
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Ontaio Co, and seconded by Colonel Samuel Davidson, of 
Sarposa, "There tengo other nomination, Mr Sinpron was 
clare duly lsted. He spoke for hall am hour, chien the 
‘tin of hi public adr, strongly advocating the cot 
rutin f road nto the back aunty 


1m Jat 1, 1967, the Dominion of Cana begin its existence 
the Sera takes the place of the Legislative Coun. The 
Heese system ide in 1856 inven up, and there i & 
{eurm to the meted of appointznene by the Crown which ad 
[Snca om 1102 to IAB, ‘Seventy-ono Senators were 2p 
Printed, of whom Hea. Joba Simpson wae one. He resin 
OOK a ie at 286, 

‘Aut Alworth Burnham (1806874) fs mentioned bere co 
account of hs hse business nd fay lations wth Durham 
fore was ast suppoced to rpreent our region diet in 
polities He was married in 1822 to Eliabeth, daughter of 
Kehel Street Wine, He owed «oud dea of property in 
the nce, sch, for estance ae Lo 8, Con. 2, Clark ate 
Aronis the farm of the writers ld (end, Richard Osbore 
1840-102). 

‘tr Bursham was Wanden of the United Counties in 185, 
snd thet Tenure in 1852." Hal en ade Jute of the 
Peace in 1883, Was Mayor of Cobourg in 1861 and. 1802 
War MEP. for Norhumtetand ip OSLISGA, Was elected 
othe Leyisiive Counc in 1863. Was appointed to the 
Senate in 1867 

"The year 1676 wos marked by sting poli excitement in 
cour tepons Anew, Camervative weekly journal had) been 
tended the Wet Darbam Neve. tector was Mr John 
Re Wikinns a gentle who often wrote jn 3 vigrouly 
Svenvagant may- Inthe astuma of 1875 a lively newspaper 
SSEIEWan te Glee the Mul the Wt Derbom Ses td 
hamber of ther papers had particpate, was cared on 
able mater ofthe debate, pu in rie orm, was whether 
ihe Relorm party or the Conservative pasty were the mare 
rape Certain elerame and letter, suchas “Send us another 
eran, "We mace make u big posh", played a Ole in 
{hedphe Atd coy in 1876 the Wea Darhaw News made vent 
‘tacks upon Mr Sinan, who, was aimed had been oe of 
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the recipients of Hom. George Brown's “big posh crea 
Sd had responded to ic by 9 contribution in cash Naturally 
Mr Simpson troughs ie ut aginst the paper, spd he case 
seas ted in Toronto on June 20,1876. The jen were Chit 
Justice Harrison, Jorice Morrton and Jusice Win. The 
oi of the following day. June 8, spoke thus ofthe rent of 
the tal: "Yesterday the Court of Quen Bench, in the case 
tion agin the defendant on the charges lative to the purchaoe 
ty Br Simpson of Senators ad members of Patanent, But 
felon ito the charge of get coruption based om Mr 
Simon's Gear to the akareboldere of the Ontario Bank 
Me Justice Wilko added to this opinion certain cite of 
ff 187, when the famous "ig push” celar was writen 
otic imerented, ad he regarded these strictures a8 
Stojusiable attack upon Bimsetf«Accordigly on July 8 be 
ell and attacking Mr Josice Wilton, Some wesks Iter Me 
ole ares, andy Sag appleation, om New. 27 for = 
a charg of contempt of court reson ofr Brown’ 
stack om Mr Justice Wilton on July 8. The ete came toa 
fn Dee. and 9. George Brown defended ims court 8 
ling and powerfal addrne The Jodges were Chel Justice 
Hasson and Mr Juste Broo, “They dered on seta 
point in the mater and ce motion fll othe ground, 
Subecquently to 1870 there i not much to be ead of the 
patie eareee of Mr Simpson,” He continued to at in he 
‘nate for cue nine yours mer, attcoing te bo dace With 
reeunrity and fitfuies He ded on March 22, 185 
Ta repatd to members of the Senate since the death of John 
‘Simp a 1886 tere ot sch to snd in wo fr op penn 
Selonging to our troy are-concened. ‘Therein at one 
fenleman to te tentoned, Robert Beith (1944-1922), the 
on of Alexander Bit (1819-1840), telenged toa fly which 
tad tinged ial a agricatare, animal husbandry, et, 
He had sit inthe Commons for three ter (18011905) a4 

















Lieral 1907 he was appointed tothe Senate, and remained 
‘meer til hs death 


IV, Leonaarive Assisay 


‘here ae diferences betwee the paimentary practice of 
1708 apd tha of to-day, of which the cies the extension of 
the power of the Legislative Avery, "So mach 9, that In 
Upper Canada, where inthe beginning poll power was 
ive beonee four insttations, fis now concentrated inthe 
fande ol one. The Legiatve Coun! hat disappeared, the 
Tieutenant-Governr is buta figurehead, the Esccutive Coane 
han become the chit commutes of the Legblative Asemy 
Teormer dye te Governor chose hs mitre witout asking 
the approval the Lepislatare. And he cose the members of 
the Legultive Councl for ile without reference to any body 
fhe letors, and what now scems od he chose Hisops ad 
Sgn se wel ax eainent laymen 

“he fire Parament of the Lepsative Assembly of Uppee 
anata was compose of sixteen members, of whom one Wat 
NNatheniel Petey at forthe Riding of Durham, Vor, and 
Int Lincoln which extended frm Port Hope toa ile beyond 
Beamavile, Mr Pet oval at Grimaiy There were five 
Senions of th Pasament eld at Newark (Niagara-onthe 
Te) Aer H07 the Patament sat at York (Toronto). 

"Two ofthe carly “represntntives of Durham and sister 
counties tet wih tage fates daring hit eceupancy of oe 
fangus Macdonell was lst whet the Spenly was wrecked off 
ance ward Coy on Oct, 8; 180 William Weekes was 
orally wounded n't diel with Willa Dilan on Oct. 10 
1800. Furthennere, Robert Thorpe, having Deen suspended 
> Jnge lodges tol st in Paskamene tes) returned to 
gland in Oct 1507, and his seat wa vacant during the 
‘Senton, Jan. 20-March 15, 2808. 

“The ely representatives of Durham were men who lived at 
some distance from the county sed mere ore tceested 
Toronto aa place father mex fact that wil turpis, 
for the population of our Tegan wa small, and Durham wat 
ner an adjust to York Senco and the rest. But when we 
{anne fo IBI7 (Phe Seventh Parament) we cme ca name 











Burnbacr—well Keown in various parts of the region. And 














sul more, when we come t the Eighth Pstament, 1821, do 
Clarke name, Morcrver when we lok into the ccamatancee 
Steading the election of 1090, we fel quite st home in the 
{alo ively plital nts which have often been 
years (18081842) Regitrar of Deeds at Por Hope, and 
Boul of Pore Hope and Suniel Steet Wilmot of Clarke 
trre the two candidates, The poling place was at Port Hope 
Te pall opened on Monday, July 3, a ten oldock, and closed 
Gin Serurday. Tuy Byatt ook, Although the time spent 
{ vouing was lng, thre seem to bave been only 246 voter 
‘he Boulton claimed tae there were many mote voters who 
they might have brughe ovtt vote for hem, but they were 
confident of Pei eespth The Returiog Ofer reported 
hae Me Wilmot war dected, and on Jan. 1, 1821, Grant 
Powell Clerk ofthe Assembly, and Sone Peter Jarvis Clee 
fine Crown in Chancery, adinisered the prescribed onthe 0 
Sr members of who Me Wilmot was one. But on Feb. 9-4 
pesition, sighed by Jobo Davi Sith (of Prt ope) and other 
Frechalrs, was prcents to the Auembly protecting agaist, 
theelction of Mr Wit and praying that is name be eased 
itm the record, and that of Mr Boulton state thereto 
The Assembly wasconsttuted a cour forthe rl of the Da 
Seti cue, The Solctor General, J. Boslton, appeared 
Counc for the petitioners, pd George Ridout forthe ing 
Member A'number of witenc were clled--amangst others 
the Reurniog Ocer, hie Pil Clerk, Marquis Fayette White 
fend, Jomes Boulton brother ofthe defeat candidate, et 

Ti war very itereting evidence tha was given. Te wae 
suatad'on outh by James Boulton that he "was present on 
Monday be ft day, one unde and sinty man from Cavan 
tthe back towaship care othe hastings plying "God 
Sve the King’ and hurd forthe King. They went to Me 
Houlton’ hase, except few who remain the Poll Room 
svth Me Fotbergl" And we learn sil oor about the pro 















































‘Ofices himself. He was asked: “When did you frst apprehend 
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«breach ofthe pace and observe any indications of a ot? 
Hie‘anoered: "About tbe ho of these pon the thd day 
of July, when Chartes Fossil, Eaquze, enteral the Poll 
Room and immediately made an ateck on Me Wilwot with 
tearm language There was reat disturbance kept up the 
Ute afternoon “Alo the Pail Cesk testbed: The people 
Tppeneed very much fatigue.” Inthe mist of all the prose 
‘hee wer nportant lg pint to dee, the chief of which 
tres whether the "location scket” sen from Cavan ad the 
Tight to vote atl or sot The Retoning Ofee's pinion wat 
that the LT. men were not feeolder, abd acordingy ha 
Iegalviht to vetes When ask "you cosine ter eal 
try de you adie them on the Palla a1" He reps | 
Tid ie wth a view to provent ot which T spprebende, but 
{id ot enter them as or conser ther ver, but merely ae 2 
Shesmorandam dates the te. 

Th conformity with this the RO, decided, after the Pol 
low, to exclude the Cavan votes front the reckoning which 
fave the rel that Ste Wiss bad 72 votes and Me Boulton 
40" voter wilt the Cavan votes bad bon inhi, Mr 
Bouton would have had 172 votes and Me Wiot 74 

“The Asembly spent any hous over the matter, and ally 
came toa dechon on Mach 8, 1821, by adopting motion of 
Doctor Belding ssraded by ty Croke" The fe be eave 
that the return of Samuel Nimo, Haque, ab Representative 
Ter vhe County of Durham eplar sl tepa, and tat the 
ha Samuel Wimot do setain his est." The Yeas numbered 
Teand the Nay 

its ineerting to mote tha o the same day (March 8) the 
Aneabiy, on mntion of Robert Nihal of Novy sone by 
James Gordon of Ken reived "That Toston vckes granted 
ner the authority othe Lietenane Governor ad Coun of 
this Provine do ot confer rach fra oalieaton 96 10 
Emile the cates o locates hee to ete fr the return af 3 
rember r members to represent any District, Circle, County 
tr Town within thie Prove" The Yeae munbeced 25 and 
the Naye 10, Thos did the Legaatare coniem by a large 
Insjrty the stn of Mora Ward and Wit. 

| we on Cy a oH ss ra 
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that he Boulton was the Government candidate, at wit 
Mos Mr Wimt®. Ta later tes and bi fom mere Hoke 
van staunch opponents of the Reloraers What was he in 
18200 Dada Reform party exit in I8B0? JC. Dent, i the 
Story ofthe Upper Canaan Retiiion”, Vol 1p. 113,69 
There had been Upper Canadian Referers fiom tbo very 
foundation of the Province, but no Reform Party ean sey 
ted to have had an existence prior tthe ote part of the 
Sear 1894." W. Stenas Walle in the" Famly Compac 

2ep. Te speaks of Willam Weekes and Robert Thorpe slog 
with ren lke Davi McGregor Rogers and Philip Doland as 
I ihay might be conser some of these ery Reformer 
‘Me Wilmot isnot ny to place, He seme to ve lle no 
ecaraton of ptcy and heer in Prlament scams to have 
tre can base an pint,” But we know thit he opposed lr 
$thouton, who was runted ava Conervtiv, thse he di not 
tad seme sans with Doctor Baldwin and lr James Cook 
UEMe Withor as being fo 18202 mst of non-partisan ype, who 
‘ed with the opponents ofthe Goverment be 
Sl en like Macken, he became» Met supporter of the 
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Sone of the points dele by the witness inthe Durham 
lecion tril re of coniterale interest. Tie sevival of the 
100 Cavan men in se poling place, playing "Gant Save the 
King”, and urahing for the King was quite character 
fi tros to form. Meraver it wae popes of the parade of 
Ieyaty often ta he repested tection times inthe ears hat 

Another serous thing disclosed was the antipathy between 
te old wee cle by their enemies Vanken andthe pee 
omer who wee siting iv Cavan.” James Boston, in Bis 
viene spoke ofa Mr Bannister who ad een atthe lection 
Sn Novthumberland to whom Mr D, Met Roger, the scr 
‘anidte had stl "he wis sory he could no Rave been at 
the Duta eleton, athe himself would have taken club ahd 
headed the old setters again the Cavan people” And the 
than twenty five thirty year! 








ar two eae “Jonah Heo ay of Ure 





There wes train rife in Durham in the writer's youth 
that elections tad been conducted inthe rg with parila 
Uvelines He fw heard a numberof the oder men expres 
that opinion. And in there was double ane tthe The 
tlocon of 1890 might quite propery have been described a 
Tidy.” Buc when we cme to Sook or xa accor of tour 

Wnt at cetions they are nota aay found. Probably 
Slam aconant of very ugly eeein alate hat ocurred In 
the rogon is well authentiated, and flows re 
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John Tucker Willams (2188), who represented Durham 
for two terms (IS4L-18I5) i the Anemly ef United Canad, 
twos a inhabitant of Port Hope, “He was prominent in the 
Miia, "Hie aon wag Col. ArT. H. Willame, who died on 
fervice in 188 nthe Nowh- Wea 

mes Smithy who succeded Cap. Wiliams for ewo terms 
(US4S-1864), wat ali « Port Hope mun. Then the County of 
Darian was divided into two Ring, East ad West Dueham 
td Henry Munro a ected for West Durham 0 808 

Henry Munro (1801878) Ise onthe north al of Lot 20, 
Con 2 Clarke, which was prt of the Crown Grant made € 
Hom ohn MeCil om uly 28 IH (ep 8). Te was pretty 
‘oud far, all cared, with good fences and Baildingsy at 8 
feriod eater than the writer can remember. There was 
Fok house, ani tl stands thee, Te was deemed to be well 
Stusted, near Newent withthe paved passing the door. 
“The caret documentary reference to MY Munro, whch the 
sere haw noticed, i in the Act incorporating the Bond Head 
fe ofthe shirchoiders He ie ali ven as one of the sb 
‘Sirs to the Centenary Fund of the Methedise Chireh i 
1600, "He was mae a Justice of the Peace in 18, In later 
Seats a ery at lest ae 185, we God his mame among the 
Seppe ofthe Prnitve Methatist Church. Tadd he gave 
take for tle chur, called Bethel Capel, sod cotrbted 
Torey to the ont of erection, onthe north end of his farm, 
‘within few yards of what was known a2 Trickey's Corner. 
‘ive in munis af, and unde the em rie roms 1650 
fora few yes, bested ae Treaurer af the Township of Cloke 
‘Ar Literal ext, he was acetal at four Prlamentary 


























‘econ: in SEH against De Low, in 1856 agaist Joee 
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1s Dantasoros: as Cian 


‘MeFecters, in 1861 aguinst Allon Wms, in 1863 aginot Joba 
Milnes Te was never defeated tut mad way for Edward lake 
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ome iaportane,"Weet Durkam at that time was 
Mrlohn Milo, he Conservative candate, had sent defeated 
Mr Hen Munro, the Liberal. With un untried. oteider 
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Ie was the write’ fortune to be presen daring the contest 
actos mening. The et was on 4 very watt July evening, 
In having te, inthe ite cour-Roae of the Vilage of Ne 
fate That wa the fet tne he sav, or heard ef Edward 
Blake, Ik was agrest revelation, Abwut ten cock om that 
wcleing evening, afer the audience was weary of loc 
caer that impressive figure one, and with is singing. 
fice and mujete sentences imposed attentive sence on all 
‘The fect vas mage, With no tedious exo, no fanay 
‘Moric, onc he wa int the exposition of i abject, inhi 
lear and dignified manner. ‘The ted backs staged the 
hom of votes st doors and windows, inside and out the 
Duiling cease, and» hus of odntion fll ja the ain, 
tees so unely and inattentive, Tt was 4 notable exmple 
‘tthe power of oratorcl gets 

during the spingwbeat harvest, Te wat hed in the newly 
‘rectal died in the Village of Ozone, The chi speskers 
Stee Hon, Wan McDougall (892-1908) apd Mr Edward Blake 
Trad become crar to Mr Milne that, inorder to cope with 
Mr Ble on the pati platform, the best apeakors inthe 
Conservative patty wold have tobe ellod any and 8 number 
tf thee honoured the tiling with cher presence. Om thie | 














renin it was Mr MeDoogal, Te ypoke well was n0 8 
Imac for Air Blakey ‘The mecting was hnge ad noe, So | 
Blake ony was able to Bold iin contr Tn the middle ofthe 


‘igh the proceedings were Snteraped by sharp thunder 
or, accumpanied fy heavy ruin which lasted pera bal 
nour Alter the storm was over the combocants resumed 
thei aguante andthe meeting continued il daybreak We 
trent bome to build the fe for brekfase and mk the cows 
‘That night we had no see. We tok mr politi lrge doce 

“Te thiedieeting was the one sat fll x nomination day 
Te was ed inthe dri shed in she Ton of Bowman inthe 
hkl harvest Mr Milne and hi commie had deterined 
forhave a peat rally'on that ccraony and init the Pre 
Miniter, Sv John A. Mucdona, to be preent and address 
the lector, Mr Biake spd hi ends thought they cou wot 
{8 beter than toite Hom, George Brown ta be presen aio 
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and reply to the Premier. Both thee eminent gentlemen 
Siete the invitation sed made wpe According tothe 
{Bre thm the gh o ofa fom the hating, an Sr Joba 
Rr Macdonald ws nominated tfore Mr Brown and ad the 
taht tape et, nigh wah be dnt exc, bowen 
‘When hi turn t0 teat came te wes nowhere In ah THC 
‘ove began fo call for Maconai, but no Macloald arose 
hen here wee caer Brown, and presente pest meting 
tenes bub A replat han preva for what ered 
Wis hed bem iting fl Sew onthe patos eo apa 
Ro eoer dhe rus than she Pre unoly appre ond 
Std s fev fet fom Brown infront the ater foking 
Sp cualy ince hace, Herb rine wl Me Brown had 
‘iced speatg andthe be ol hi un 
‘fhe epcces ofthese rw pent en tnt dy only cern 
Eat epeenoos and arguments camot be recede Brown 
topeated to be angry at what he called the puilanimous 
Thndck ofthe Premier of Canna in Bidingevey, and deling 
Coupek fet "Why shail bebe aed o's este ent 
‘it Brown had te thee west tore this boon detested 
inthe neghbourng riding of South Ontario by Mr TN. Cibba) 
Such man he Sl" cworthy of i igh fie. Hei 
nad wo ll he eectors what policy he Eten to pure He 
ierwhet be abgaye tne toe, a mere opportonat, "He woud 
Indie never have adopad Confederation Ht had been 
upon him. 1" Me Brown foce he spon 
Gi'Scommiee of se House upon him andthe comme 
trourht i a report favourable fo Confederation He was t 
rst serch abd, coming 5 di after what seemed 0 be 
cr atude ol fear towards Me Brown onthe part o Sir Jobe, 
ur the spac ofthe Promier i reply wa in veality the 
‘Thc sae rede tl oe uajngrheti by the iting 
Ghia avendymemtone, ie war 2 are of ra, reasonable 
‘Set qealng. He aliad shat he woud have pred # 
Kegaive to's federal unin, But ence the Teter Bad been 
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ste hold yl wie ve Gan Browse 
SEE Tie tat et a a Nebel 
‘condemn we, but give us a chance, Do what nearly all other 
S77 war Unslas Uae Weed cued i Oo pn \ 






























































swith West Durham was interrupted during the period 1874 
89, in which Hon: EB, Wen and Mr W. Harvey Burk 
the eng. During the years 1882 1907, Mfr Blake tt bn 
Jn'Torota Mah, 12. Ocher important datesin Mr Blake's 
He were” BeAs Torontn, 894; Chanel of the University 
of Teron, 187-190, sppointed Treasurer of the Law Socket 
St Upper Canada, 18; Auvers Aden, Ox 9, 19747 Malvern 
Aides, 1857 : 
‘Speaking of award lhe the weiter ie remindd of certain 
ermal reclletons and. he would fain ive expresion 
ee of thee in order. i powile, to prevent the growth of 3 
trater may note within the Git of the history of Clarke 
ind Darlington Most af Me Bakes sc concede sin the 
force of repulsion in his contact with other men. Ut the writer 
iad never oan these eric, be would never bave Chugh 
uch in elation go Mir Blake. {twas the writer’ frtane to 
thee Me Blake on Unies of Toros Business a nme a 
times tetoeen 1868 and 1900, ad generally speaking the ews 
ld by the wter onthe pia acne were at fo harmony 
For the eannable atte constantly mntained by Mr Blk 
fe romain a mesa of the Safe and to tet the validity of 
lila, who bal been Provincial Treasure in Joho Sande 
Mactonsid's Cabiner(S871871, but had Joined the Tay 




























































































He was the her of the "Speak Now" cient, He coed ie 
‘itera Chi! Jars of Manitoba 

‘Wiliam Harvey Bark (generally called Harvey. Buk) wat 
one of the Liberals who were not defeated atthe NP election 
GEaSta He had own & Mounipal Couneor in Daington 
frm 1880 to 1874. Tn 17S and ISTH be wos Reeve 

‘Charles Jonae‘Thooton (1850) ie the som af Thomas Thorn 
ton whoa fam nat at Lote 25 and 3, Con 8, Clarke. He wat 
Irought ap Literal bat sow a Conervative. He wan @ 
tember of the Chrke Municipal Counc from 1886 to 18, 
He has teen a Schoo! Trastee 

TILA. Wand wana Conervaive who belonged to Port Hope 

‘Nowion Wesley Rowell (1587) 4 Liberal of Toran, who hd, 
in war day, entered the Union Cabinet of Si Robert Borden, 
nd was eed in Di 1917, member for Durham 

Fred W. Bowen tesa of Wellington Bowe, and grandson 
‘of Neloon Bowen, Met Nelion Bowen wat a daughter of Henry 
Mune, o that Mr F. We owen ie goestcrandoon of the 
Tibeal MP ol the period SSCS.” Mr Bowen's opponent 
the tection of 1985 was Hon, Vincent Massy, grandeon of 
Hart A: Moseey. Me Home's majority om Oct 20 nat 086, 
‘Me Hoven tat been Muniipl Counelr a Clarke (1914-182). 
Inhis period he war Reeve (OI8021). Again on Sept. 1 
1908 Me Bowen deleted Mir M.H Staples by HSE majosity 














Leoisusrive ASSEMBLY oF Oxtanto 


Joho MeLeod (USS-1870), the fret member for Wert 
Durham, was hariware merchant of Bowsaavlle, He wat. a 
‘man af Scottish decene,enerpriig end poputar with his 
neighbour, sed succefol im business “A Presbyterian ad 2 
itera 

“umes Wellington McLaughlin (140-4608) was member for 
three tra, He wae then of Jobs MeLaughtin, an early 
‘ites, who He near Tyrone. james Wellington graduated 
Inmedicin ein Front (MD y 164) and ad lege practice 
Hewasa fim Presbyterian and Prbiitionst A god speaker 
Thad a datnguhed parlamentary career He was looked 
rene of the alest supporters ofthe Mowat government. His 
Son Arthur Edward, was killed in 1000 the Somme foot. 








Osha. 
‘was the eldest son of Allan Lockhart of SS. No 8, Clarke. His 
on, Wiles Ei, was kod near St Omer in 1917 
‘Wali H. Rey's member for wo tents, was the Sst 
Conservative tobe iced for West Dam tothe Asem 
Wilts Rickard; member for one tern, wan a Newco 
Litera, mo ha Boen Reve of Newcastle in 1886 
TH. Devitt a Comervative tram Cartwright at a tem 
Wiles Join Beage (185) Libera from Providence, hae 

















A the writer remembers plies talk in ie youth the thee 
front "Townships (Dating, Clarke Hope) ot Ducham ad 
Reform (Liberal or Grit) Woden, whist the three eat 
Tewmabipe (Cartwright Manvers, Cavan) had. Conservative 
of Wer Durham, twas lke 2 ap to g0 Reform And 
Ste Hope, Cavan, and Manvers ere ade into Eat Durham, 
thre would be sarpries an intents, A the fet 
fervativecandiate and Henry Munro was th Reform 
{eve Munro 349 vores and Low 168. Clarke gave Munro 241 
mand Low 18, Cartwght ave Blane 18 orcs and 
Dartington war strongly Reform, Clarke wis about evenly 
‘was about evenly divided. And at every subsequent election 
wn to 1900 West Dartam gave a Refoom moje Since 
1002 West Dark bas ben eso nt Darby a the 
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A an early point in ie fe the writer noticed that you co 
tellprety wel fw a an woul ve at Parinentary lesion 
by Knowing wht church heatended be were a Anglican 
tran Auld Risk Presbyterian he would sote Conservative. It 
were « United Presbyterian, 2 Congregational se Epocopal 
Metholst, a Prinsive, Metis, a Bible Christian, oF 3 
Chris for Dip), he was prety sure o vote Reform It 
fhe were = Wesleyan Meth, ora Fee Kirkman, be might 
tore eter way. There were eacepion, but ina general way 
This wan trv te Clarke and Darlington kn by the wer 
maou 1967, Hut we mist ao forget a cnfraternity—not 
fui eelesutcal, but alat—whih was of fmporeance in 
{fea poliier inthe Orange One.” Wherever you fou a 
‘Grangemany you found Conservative. ‘Thee were sone 
acetone the witer knew some, but not many Cartwright 
Slanvers and Cavan ontined many Orange Ledges, and seldom, 
iter faled to pve Conservative majorities Now what bat 
ai ahese Church and Laue alton fo do with ial Canadian 
oie in 18672 Were not the buring questions which bad 
[med he hearts of the denominations all seed? |The 
Universicy af Toronto bad been seclrised, The Clergy 
Reserves ho been seulariond, The Sepate School question 
Ins been sttled ae far as Upper Canada was concerned And 
tet the overs of TIBET were quite x uch influence by thee 
Wich they were mn facing in he new situation into which 
they ha been inva by Confederation Indeed is Mghly 
probable that» godly uinber of votes in 1857 wee infuenced 
Ep tectings singing fom reolctionsof sharp politcal and 
teclsastcal contest ought out yeas before i Tans beyond 
Thelen Strong prone and igs feling ever have thie 
foots deep in the si ofthe pst 

The pernence with which certain locales vote a elections 
fn tering when one considers ow icy one gener 
replaced by another, The suth-ene corner of Dovngton, in 
‘rfleh Salem an Providence sre stuate has pnerally furnished 
“eral majority. And the snth-west corer of Clark, in 
wich SS" No Cohort’) ic situated haw generally piven ¢ 
Titeral majority la. On Oct, 39, 192, thee wo pl 
toue to ther port, although, tang che whole Riding into 

























































‘ Providence Loothar 
An again om Spi, 1, 198, the gure wee 
Provence Lockhart 
And agin on Dec, 1986, the free were 
Providence Lockat’s 
Bross. 22 2 
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Paemciamios by the people of Clake and Daslington ithe 
Retalion of 1897 The 
titer doce not remember nay clear statement ofthe presence 
Yonge Steet inthe ety day ol Deecbero that year Some 
{may have ben present, however ad ome were prety era 

Young san from Darlington who played a tle among the 
‘events a for ite length of tae. ‘This young man's name 
‘ras Benjamin Lett, ‘The form on which be fad ived wat 
Une 21, Con, 7. ‘The father's mame was Robert Let He 
Vought the land, om Ape 18, 134, fom Allan MeLewn, and 
‘Sidon Mare 6,180, to Eber Millen ‘The Cnown Deed 
{Wiliam Shermerhorne was dated Dec 12,1622. Te wan A 
Lett it was deere os having ety acres cleared 
i ede all wheat Tt wo lo sted that there were 3 
frame howe, log tars, and a exellent stream of water onthe 
place. ‘The Letts were respectable, cured peopl, aod Mr. J 
stp. & gives a short pow by a ainer of Bene called 
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told, of which Me Fasten gives a sample in the balk ced 
Bp. & Mr H.L, Powers of Clarke alo told the writers 
102, tht en Lest and Sanne! Lunt came to Kirby oe night 
‘ot lng after te flair at Montgomesy’sTavee, in Decmber 
1657, and Boge the Powers family for seer being jut then 
thentid by te sathoricn They apeot the WiEhe wader he 
Power's bospitabl on, had supper aod breakfast and strtcd 
fn the prey ofthe ea moring through the woods tothe et 
ft soon were lest to view. ef dealt to tay how much 

‘Therein goal grout for taliving char Lett was with 
Mackeniie andthe reels on Navy Teun upto Jan. 1,188 
J.C. Dent, "The Stary of the Upper Canaan Ret 
‘Corkum, an eyenineay wick anys hae Lett was on the ela, 
tnd that he had been wounded, with five others W. LB 
ele himsct alo testes to Let's presence on Navy Island 
seth the other in «newspaper of Sep 25, IHL, called "The 
Vanier", published at Rochester N.Y, a ed by the 
of t's condct on Navy Isla 

The next indent in the ears of Ben Lett abot which 
tere seems to be certainty, i the stemped baring of the 
eamer; Great Britain, inthe harbour of Oswego. He had a 
‘companion, David Daler, upon. whom Mackensie Tay the 
fale of the crime, Homever, Lett wus trek at Ovex, fd 
‘Phe al was reported in the Kingolon Chrwile,and quoted 
by the Chratto Guardian insta of Jy 1 WHO. Bat the | 
Cristian Guardion of July, 1940, sported that when the 
frzoner was bing cared by train fom Onwess to Aur, 
the tain was pang through a cedar swamp, ie slowed down 
tors speed of four mies an hour, and the prsoner leaped from 
the tun and enaped, The Governor of New Yorks so lee 8 
pero hat Hon. Wiliam try Seward, ued procamation 
cting price of 25009 Let's rad There was erent ndigna 
fon in Canada and the belied was prem the the exes 
a en feted with the connivance of the American autor 
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tie about twentysit years of age, five Tee tem ines i 
high, of light compleasn,sout and slr in bud He 
tres without hat ad shes ad one aie of ica had been 

ashe jumped fon the rn Lett was a iterty for 
pore than year Inthe Chri Guarda of Sep. 15, 180 
Wi reported hoe Lett hasbeen apprehended 9 Bla, aed 
that be ie now afely lodged In Auburn State Peon. "The 
fry is ends had en overcome by she increased veard 
tiered by the Governor. 

Te seams to be penerlly belived that Ben Lett was the 
eran who, om Good Friday. Api 17, 1840, lew up the men 
Irene which had ben erected on Queenston Heights to the 
ooour of Sr Ine Brock on Oct-15, 1624. He tay wel ave 
this oence has been atebuted fo others On Apel 2, 1884 
from the Nigar Chronic of Apel 10, 140 













































Api 10, 184, and tn ducover wheter thee are any rors 
fn the Cotrthouse of Lina Cor which would cleat up thie 
inverting matter bu withoat stores “There may be ame 
‘hing wbieh has scape his noice which would make i lear 
thy se many contemporary pesos decided to accep the ew 
{hot Let ud Blown the onsen inspite ofthe fact that 
rstworthy newspapers ke the, Niogee, Chronicle od the 
Christin Guardion had stated, Srmedintly after teil i 
Ihc the whole matter wuld be thoroughlyilted that DeWitt 
Und Wheeler wee the elprits. For the writer the mater rts 
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A word mst be sd f the sesond monument, On Oct 18 
1853, the foundation stone ws as and the thie eater 
oF Bock ook place, The enanan war completed i 1806 
Arto the sabesocat Hatry of Ben Lat mny be well 0 
refer to 8 book called "Reletoge™ 187-1010", by Cher 
We Marsh, Chicago, 1910. At pps 8, he elates that in about 
1863 9 other of hs any Ben Let in De Kalb Co, Maa 
He states that Bon epee the intr years of his ie hat region 
so god cee, si that he seoved to Milwaukee apd died 
Tels wot surprising to know that en Letts carer should 
‘make an appeal to the nove, At lest one work of Beto 
‘oe onthe fate af his fe, has appeared Is tei "The 
Empress of the les er the Lake Bravo. A Romance of che 
(Canaan Steugle in 18872" By Charey Cleve, Cinians 
Published by Us Py James, No 167, Walnae Se, 128 pages 
‘Aeopy of the bok ein the Library of Congres, Washington, 
se fabled by Stinger sod ‘Townsend, New Yor (1 
i copy af the bok ts ako in the Public Reference Litrary 
Catoge Stree, Toronto. Te snaybe suid that il fobaton, 
Sno destroyed the Rot Pes slo appear in the sor 
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MILITARY AFFAIRS 





Iw the earls days of Upper Canaan history there was an 
srny mae up of Beth yeulars and Canadian solery. Th 
TSt2 the ary cotaned about 12,00 reno whom 443 mere 
Bra sega: fens than 4000 were Canadian regulars, ad 
About 00 more were "embed" or “incnpated” mas 
The wo following Yat (A and B) contain names of Mi 
‘Officers and meno tr segion who wee ready fr srice i the 
Arar ef IAI2S15. Lig (A) fe taken from “Ofer of the 
sh Fores is Canada during the War of 18121813", by 
1 Hmfay Tving Welland, 1908, page 62," What service wae 
performed by any of thew the writer i unable to y= Te 


Sah Bh Dect ofthe Caan War f 182", by 


























ace peshape Sheri, are recognimble a lading 
fhe eon Alexander Fletcher ia Dasingon, John Sith 
Hope Joba Hartwell in Clarke, Tomas Ward at Port 
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apt Jam a Joy 
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List (Ris talen fom “History of he Fay Steement of 
Bowmanville and Vicinity", by J. T- Coleman, Bowman, 
sid list (A) a in the eave ofthe names of the Captains. Bu 
othe cher handy Richa Lovins same i ning ro 
fe (A) altogether Te sa ity Mr Coles had not been more 
these ance the origin and significance of this tesa 
tie migbe rand ite the names of eiaen ving log the ake 


























“Speer oes Brier Notion Pat, Sanne! Burk E 
ihn Bnet Pee ath Bro ose 



























Raymond, Jol Byron, Wim Tee, hei Val Aaron il 
‘i Se Waco Aisha, La Sal Cantos re 
oct att Jae Rede, be Fee Sra wey See 
‘Take Sod, Join Sa, Jbn Wale, Jp Bren, Ph Soper 
Tames er je Pens te, Feces Samt Mar 
iin il ei ger Wl on Spc 
‘W. Mar, Thomas Gai Jeseiah Brita, Dun! Fort, Jaes Hai, 
Corner Cie as Str Rog He, Jame pen, So 

‘Skt Ee eas, fe Bye Ghote Nery, fou Cnn, 
Sc ut SCH vt fe So Wa 
‘ice ia, oe ei and, oi 
Mckay wane Ho, eA Calin ows Hse ae 
aoe ome, Cin” Ely, Stn Stara 
‘Sit cy inte pr Ot ot Wow sh 













































The writer bas mot found. definite ofcial information 
(attkongh doubles such ets) of erganised militia of or rion 
Which participated ia the suppression ofthe Reelin of 137 
Me'JB. Fairbairn, p. IO, 1k of fis Hiory of Bowmanville 
sks of the matter. and say that Col HLS. Reid took om 
‘mand ofthe men rod alo rgeter als that Frederic 
(Cabte war an Easign at that time," And we Kaew that ohn 
{C.Tral had received his Commision as Lieutenant in the It 
Regiment af Durham Miia on Sepes Ui 1890., W. Arnot 
Crackin his book on Port Hope (190), p. 108, spake of 
Col JT Wilisms se startig for Torta with over 1000 men 
Henry L, Bowers rated to the weiter Wat Jokn Bich aad 
others started from Clarke, and Stephen Washington tle it 
the Cenodion Sloleen of Sept 13, 1005, that he and his 
Twodher, Anthony amd Joha, went part of the way. rough 
fad saw, or heard of the burning of the bridge by Mattes 

“There homer in Weet Dusharn defnite volunteer mits 
conganication erly a De 16, 140, On that date the flo 
Ing offcers were appointed to the Third Botan of Durham 
‘To be Captsine John C. Tra, Richaed Jones, Joho Smart 
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Feetwoad Cubitt; To be Liewenante—Frederick Cubit 
‘ata Webster Joha Brow ‘To be Easigns- Charles Lester 
Matthew Jones, ohn Falbaen; Tobe Quarter Master 
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1 France and England in their straggle with Russia. A man 
‘The menace of war due to such an event as the “Trent 
James F, Macleod, late Field Battery, Kingston 
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‘On Jane 1 86h, «group of Fenians frm Bufo invaded 
Upper Canada a Fort Eve, On Jane 2 they were arrested 
in he progres ito the interior, = couple of pes north ofthe 
Viage af Ridgewoy, by sotuntcrs fom Halton aod Toronto 
and oved to esa, Nine Cantane were kled—all of them 
member ofthe Queen's Own Ries of Toronto,” Nomen of out 
Tegion sem to have partite in he asi ‘The Bowmanville 
‘Company, 40 men under Lieut-Col.Cobit,aeived on Satur 
hay June 2, at Cobourg Head Quarters, and chen wih the 
‘thee cops of the Counties proceed to Toronts, where they 
tree ceady for service om Sunday. ue 2. They wre seat st 
Unee forward to Thorold, where they were ia eamp Tor some 
{ine The Fenian Raid provoked» song lelingo indigeation 
athe community, Volunteer militia orgaiation was actively 
‘onsen ee. ap be aca ein” Hemant. Wate 
seme To os icy Compr var nahi ot Neve, 
ne) Rel Conlon Hosp 8). ior, Grtanan 


























Sex "Coecntane HS Joho Maco", by Se Jouoh Pope 





‘Chain Jon Robe, 
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The erection of Drill Sheds war an inteening feature of the 
rary ety of 108 and sbcweding years The government 
{rvs #250 for a Company Dil Shed. 830 where there were 
feo Compare, 800 where thee wie-one Company with 
Bovcalion Head Quarter an Bowman, bat alway With 
ent. Dril She ere put up at Bownsanvie, Newcastle 
(rose atl Keodsll” ‘Phew building, in adition to det 
ptary uses ered many other meade of the community 
nr publicincetings of many Kinde were bei in hem They 

ie dnapycared. "Toe Orooo Dl Sh wis burned 06 the 
right of Aug. 22,1924. But more asbstaial armouris have, 

‘As wesc from the eter o Sr Jon Macdonald othe Eat 
of Carmacvon of pil 4, 1870, the Fenians continued ee 
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‘uring a period of same four years, Three days before b 

sot bis eter (Api 1) force of 00 men wan call ost 
Tor the defence of the fiir sf the Province of Qucher ad 
fon Apel IPs further call was made for toope to guard the 
leader, Gen, O'Neil, made a raid, which was easily repulse by 
{Canadins at Bask’ ila Misnqin Co, Quebec Some four 
tr Bre Feslns were hiled, bat nn Cataton was touched 
Simuteanously with O'Neil rad at Eccles’ Hil, Generale tot 
Fiver on the Huntiogton border, but were essly repulsed 
‘suthorities fora breach of the Neutrality Laws and sentence 
to imprisonment for six months After bis ease he ae is 
Oc, 1871, be eared wit his Fenn top en Pembina, 
with his men. They were teed fora breach of the Neutrality 
“Phe two upising in our Nork-Wert Tete with which 
Jest ISTO ad 1885. The great event of she fst date was the 
"Expedition of tmp from Toronto to Fort Gury (Winnipeg) 

ner the command of Colonel Sir Garnet Joep Wolsey | 
1839-1019), later Fid-Marchal Vicount Wolcey. The x 
rita men from Ontario, and 400 mia men fromm Quebec 
Jarvis (10201005). He hal under hi a2 CaptaiasThomas 
| Score, Thomas Baklem, Willan M.”Herchier, Wilt 
Hie Liutenans were: Don A Macioald, David M. Walker 
Wiliam N. Kennedy, Andrew McBride, Wiliam J. Meburtey 
18181025, Somue! By Harman, Janes Benson. The 
Contingent eft Toronto on May” 14, sod the fore had all 
Toronto to Collingwood, thence by steamer to Thunder Bay 


| ex “ecblw Tees i Cohn, by Cat. bn A Maton 




































(Port Arthus)._ From Thunder Bay to Fort Garry (Winnipeg) 
and by portasing over the land, by what was known 2 the 
Daaon Route, This pat of the jounes, a distance of over 
WO oes, inching 47 portage ook BL days. No serous 
sere ocurred, neers und en were highly commended 
iy thee Commander for her eficien ad ord pertrmaner 
(of dury, On avving at Fort Grey they found thatthe rebels 
Id ed, so there was bo ihting, ado los of ie. On chat 
{eal proud of the akll and endarance shown by their troop 
really one ofthe cle events of ify history. Acco men 
who participated. It seems faely certain that William James 
(fait marching there was much and there were alo 
Tmnttees Duck Lake’ (March 20), Fisk Cesk (Apel 20), Cat 
Kile Hil (May 2), Batoche (May. 41), the tusacre of 
stout 8000"all Canadians, from Toronto, Montel, Qube 
MiandCountin of Ontaio(Dusham, -Northnbetand, 
ied 88 wounded 125" Coneal Middleton reorders 
{6 depart onthe expeion, Match 23 and arved st Winnipeg, 
thiele were made prionerat Polndimaker, May 26, Bi Bear, 
Jeo Ride da Regn ad waco No 
e 2 Companies from the 46th Battalion, and 1 
tender the command of Lieut-Col. Arthur TH. Willan (1897 
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‘embarked at Fort Pit on on ofthe steamer order tortura 
Home, whe he wis seized ith 5 rodden sinew and died on 
July 4” Tie ty wan ried at Port Hope on Joly 21.” Oa 
Spe 1880, Sir on Mactonald unwed a seat in hi 
des otc that any men diel rom our regln mere 
preent with the eapedton of 1863, Two members of the 
Fioges family were there, Major John Hughes with his Com 
pany, No. ofthe 4th Battalion from Bartonville, in Care 
(ih, and Willi Se Plrve Hugin, who was with the ek 
Winnipey Rites, Profesor G.I Noodle, bo belonged to 
Millio, was thre asa member of No 4 Company of the 
‘Queens Own Rides, Toronto, W. C. Cait, then of Winnies, 
esther,” There rere prbebly bers but te writer nota, 
The South Alcan War began on Oct 1y 1899, and xa 
const on May 31, 1902. The fine contingent of Canadian 
trope sie for Cape Town on Oct. 0, 1800, Two other 
‘Sntngents were sent early in 1900.” The uber of troops 
Sent by Canoda amnonted to 18D ofiers and 3007 men, te 
ven by Watton’ Kiskonll in bis "Vieira County Cem 
awl History" 192. No troops went dincly from our 
‘region, but inisiduse were thee. W.P. Miligan of Newton 
‘il wou killa in ston at Kinard’ River, March 31, 102 
Charles Napier Evane wat klled at Harte River Lieut 
Sim Hagher rent o South Ase on Bisow ntntive ad tok 
part inthe operations of the Imperial Force 
‘Sir Sam Hughey KCB, USGI-UDI) war the mest dic 
Lingua military man of our region. He-wae a Lieutenant in 
the 45th Battalion in 1403, Captaio and Adjotant in 1878, 
Major in 806, List-Colone commanding the bation 
MOF. Took pa inthe South Afacan Warn 100-190 Was 
Member of the Canadian Parliament frm 1802 to 1921, 
then he became Miniter of Min and Defence on Oct. 10 
Tne Borden Cabinet. He was responsible forthe conduct of 
Inliery alas in Canada when war wat delared oo August 
O44, st ime with great energy eo the erating of 0p 
fin "in for three weeks 12,00 ten were enlisted and 
thereat Vaksrtier Camp) Within six weeks from the 























‘Musrany Arrasss im 





futreak of war these men were ready to cos the Atlantic 
‘recruited, ad of these 11,000 were in Europe, He was knighted 
Miia and Defence. “He remained « Member of Parliament 
il the end, He dion Avg. 2 182, 

top vast a subject to be trated as lcal history by the wi 
must sufie to aive the thre lite publi at Orona, New 
stl ane Bowron, thane brave boys our region WH 
flere the supreme serice. Data word may be added. NO 
re ficient welders faugbe fa the war than the 
rember of the Canadian contingent. Even Von indeabirg 
fve the Colonie rit for being the ale of the Brish 
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MUNICIPALITIES OF OUR REGION 


“Toms oF Dantsscrem 


UUspen the Act of 118 any two of Hie Majesty’ Justices ofthe 
Pesce might calla een of the ihabitant Householders of a 
Township Tor the Ret Monday in March. The Constable 
cided at this Township Meeting. The ishabitant Howe 
Foiers ac thie meng chose the Ofer forthe year. These 
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rere at fist, a Cle, two Asean, a Collector not lee than 
Fence Viewers ope or more Pound-Keepere, two Towa Wardens, 
wha were alo tobe Church-Wardens a oon a thee should be 
hers in eight laser according tothe wealth ofeach. ‘The 
‘of Chee 11,78 of Clas 1V. 10 of Chae V, 12/6, of Chas VE 
1, of Clase VIN, 17/6 of Clas VIM, 20. The Treasorer 
frie appected bythe Jostcen im Quarter Sontoen. Hi te 
Iuneration war Those Pounds on every Hurdeed. Pounds 
Faring through his hands "The Jasices in Quarter Seasons 
‘eterined the sm to be raed, 
ton, One was held in the Schoalleuse at Bowmatvile oo 
Jan. 2, 1857." Arman Sener war chosen Cle, Michel Coder 
imam, Asenor and Collector Alexander Galbraith, and thirty 
‘hovens Ichabod H. Fare, Joke Jardine, snd BarchlomesB. 
Mitchel, who pesfored fonctions similar to those of Coun. 
Sopers Inn (The Cotiage Ten) om Jan. 25. 1857. The Com 
finioners, Mesurs Fare, Jardine, and Mitchel, were preset 
"The badge for the year IST showed seep, £8 10 aoe 
apenditores, 4, 19,0, At the Township Meeting bel on 
Jan. 1. 1538, Olfcer sppoined were: Jobn Liner, Cle 
Join Simon, John C. Tel and John Wiliams, Comssdoer. 
‘By the Act af Union of 1810 {aning Unger and Lower 
Canada) changes were made fo matters of ual adits 
tion. A scheme of Distt Counce (cnresponing to County 
(Coane) and Township Counc was established which mained 
syste in Darlington between 1840 ad 1630, 
in Bowmanville on Monday, an. 2, 188, Henry 8. esd 
Esq, fm the Chae the following inivials were duly elected 
te act ns Towaahip Olcere forthe curent year? James Mc 
Feetrn, Cer, Joon ote, Auer, A Hinds Colton, 
Towaship Wardens, DF Bark, Job Sinpson, BB. Mitel, 
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School Commissioners James Stephens, Wa Jewel, Scot, 
IM Cryderman, H. Patton, A Best, S. Washington, Overseers 
ff Highways, John Galbraith nd forty-three others, Pound 
Reeper Esti ifr and fourteen others, The budget 
owed eects tobe £9, 15,7, ad expenditures, £7, 1,8 
tthe anal Towne Meeting the Representatives to the 
District Council were chen. Im 1845 these were Henry S 
Read and John Sipe 
Tor the year 1846 we have a fllows: 
Shee SEPECS” Hvinip Ck, Maney Js, Aner, tet 
Fikcint Sr Teemig Ware, Dark We Hoe 
Tori one Vw Chr lay We be 
inet Sats gh Sit 
1.1 ya Math, her ey New Meta Jc Can 
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(8) James sath ren inte esting oe 















































(2) Jom in Band 
(B35 Ge Sa ne Ca, of Co. 
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on wae stm nom ean an. nhc 
(4) Sas hn om 1 in rf Cn: 7 nh to te oC 8 























































Prasing over the lst thee yrs (ISH, 1848, 1819) of the 
system of District Coun we come 101890, when the 20m 
fv (1905) in force was inaogursed, ‘The fret mesting ofthe 
Municipal Corporation of Daslngion wae held at the Court 
Hous, Bowral Monday, Ja, 2, 1890. ‘There were 
present John Sinpeon, Henry Red, Jobe Rusk, Aficiael 
Crydernian, Jon C. Toll. Henry. Reid (702-182) was 
flere Reeve, Michael Cryderman (176-1831), Depaty Rewe 
Jat Scot, Cle, Charles J- Lier, Treasurer, Wiliam Me- 
Murti and David Fer: Airs, the former chowen by the 
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CConacit, the tater by the Reeve, James MeCleanan, Joho 
MeLaughtia (Loe 1, Con 1), and Benjamin F-Pery (Lot 28, 
Con 8), Asegaors Council decided not to grant conipensation 

"The Counc of 1851 held eft meeting on Jan. 21. The 
members were David Faber Matthew Jones (18061875), Job 
Rink, Anthony Washington, Jobo Washington. Davi Haber 
vias chosen Reeve, Anthony Washington, Deputy Reeve, James 
Metecter Cel, Chas J Lise, Teturer, 

The Cowl of 159 hed it fet sting nthe Court Howse, 
Bowmanville, on Jan. 19._"The members were David Faber, 
‘Matthew Hones, Joh Res Joba Washington, and Benjamin 
Peery. David Finke wae chtnen Reeve and Matthew Jones, 
Deputy Reeve. James B. Furtaen wae made Cleky and 
Charles J Lister, Teasure, ‘The Clerks salary wat fined at 
17 for the year. Hew. Garnet was appointed. School 
‘Sipetintenden, George Halves (8211909) was mate Aes 
ae a lary of £25. Tolward Petbick, Sen. (782-185) wae 
‘hose emenger and keeper of Town Hall, 

Te i worth recording that on Feb, 9, 1852, Thomas Winds 
an ewo hundred her, petitioned this Cowell to grant 20 





























cence to al Hiqur ae Ieverage for this year. The Counc 
the interesting petition from Eber Miluon and others 





Cerin ine between the and Sth Concession ad paying 
the Council t0 give tell. The cae was reserved 

Te Counc ows sme activity epecting improvement 
cf rads, Appropriations were made tothe Seopog Road, £40, 











in Gon, 2,8, and 4 (irom Conroe to west of Sina), £90, 
tha period of amety panting ade, On Sept 6, 1659, 

the Reeve and Deputy Reeve are empowered to atend « 
Toronto and Kingston, and edo wbat semabext alter dicuoa 
“The Cv of 1885 he See meeting om Jn. 17 the 
‘Towa Hal, Bowman, The members were, Joa Washigson 
JF Perry. Peter Coleman, WH. Reger Mz Jones. Matthew 
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Jones was cones Reve, and John Washington, Deputy Reeve 
Richard Windate (1891-188) wus append Clerk, in sbich 
year. Henry Flot, Sen. was appointed Treasurer, and he 
Sears The menting of Councl of Jan- 17, 199, war the st 
‘ewig held Bowmanville, Subaeqeat meetings were eld 
or eof rome duro the yeas An interesting resolution 
as adopecd by Councton Apc’ 2 that al persons fing along 
The Sewpon Rend should romove fences sv att ali sty fort 
{er the rd, on or before May 1 188) "The following sire 
Main Rad. Rev. Ales. Kennedy, a U.P. Minster who was for 
‘of Common Shoes, in place of Rev. John Garnett, resigned 
the Counc A piece of goad ews i report, hat rary 
laste forthe tee of schools have acved from the Edation 
Deparment. Tei prety well forgotten that, as ery a TB, 
tote Yor pupil and paren in the Coraon Schools of Upper 
Conan,” But "the best laid plots of mice a men gang ale 

The ft mesting ofthe Coun of 184 met, on fan. 16 
at the Temperance Hotel The members were: Mathes’ Jones, 
Joness war chown Reeve, and) Me Rogers, Deputy” Reeve 
The tavern queton i again diated, and co Jan. 29 Te 
Counc decided to grant but ope lato, at the fee f £10, 
‘se that Ms Mitel of Port Darlington should be the ens. 
































Looking back from thi date me may note certain points fa 
the ftory ofthe Scapeg Road. "On July 8, 1804, H. Ewing, 
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Scetont onthe Scugog Road, which Report wae read sod 
Confirmed with opprition by that body. That would be 
‘Be oficial begining ofthe Rod, “On Feb 7,185, the Reeve 
and Deputy Reeve are diected to confer with Cartwright and 
(Coun or the Scugog Road, On Feb, 22 it esolved that 
the Seung Road be macndamiaed,ploked, or gravled. in 














Caroright. Op March 27,186, the Coun eed to take 
the eae ofthe electors belo empowering the Resre to take 





0 sock inthe Seugog Reads The eecor of the dren 
sears were anked to vote om Apel §. On Sprit 23 183. the 
Recve as authored to take £4000 stdin Port Davingon 
find Scugog Road Congas.” Yeu, Rogers, Beth, ones 
Haye, Perry Power. Om May 13, last, Coupell realved (0 
cval isl ofthe ainance of the Municipal Loan Fund to 
Build the Scugoe Rood, proved Howranil and Cartwright 
jain in'a guarantee 19 purchase the Read when completed 
‘Then the By-Law af June 1, ISH, nas pase as given soe 

The Couol of 185 met fr theft tine on Jan 16, The 
members were! Matibew Jones, By F. Pers, E.G. Power 
Robert Beith, John Gray Ar Jones: was choen Reeve, at 
Mr Perry, Deputy Reeve. The tavern lee matter Wat up 























Ticences granted in the whale Township, and the agitation for no 
ces eee Fly «By-Law ts pss making the ner 
tt iceneedcretonay with the Inpecone Harry Philip, 


Seed Baniace 
tim At 





Hampton for eat, ba is cence granted 0 
Sint England in thelr strugle with Rosin Tt wns the time 
GF the Crimean Wary ta the summer of 1858 the Town Hall 
trav, "The contactor was Jobo Rue 

Bu the limite of sce Forti farther deta dines of 
nut aff, omeves interesting it igh be. We shall 
Fave to be content with a mere lt of Councilors for al the 
dove (18501900), and of the chit Oficers a the Counc 


























‘erie by Mr W.R. Ali, Township Clerk, There are, however, 

The eticens which have been directed gaint mnipal 
the ioliceney of this form of government tat In some places 
foveramene by commisioners hae been substituted for One 
fan say, However, with 2 ood dea f confidence that Hn earl 
overnment hae worked wal Senndal have been infrequent 
The Councilors sed Oieers have ben gent and fathl 
"Graton favourite have tren rse-The demagoge 8 

"But many are not wll stiod with some of the sess 
“hey know that within twenty-five year tele mania and 
‘choot tases have bee very mich incresedsome aay four 
{old increase hasbeen produced. And they wonder where the 
thing iso ends Thy do ot blame the Manipal Counel, for 
thy do oc think ite the case of the disieaty En fact, they 
fre not quite sure where the trouble es But they know that 
{anes are heavier than they ted foe, ad they are aking 
Wether they re roting by the jereaed burden they ve 

And the inerese of taxation tae not bee elieed by an 
crease of the numero taxpayers. The cents of 1851 gave 
‘ks as the population of Dartington, the census of 121 gave 
{he porultion of Datngton and. Bowmanville combined ae 
Toit, "If one Iooke at the cennis table (p. 62) one will 
te that in Dasgion fom 4851 to 1021 there has een 3 

lar deereace of population, except that Between 1611 20d 
there wana slight rally of. Te safe to conclude that 
the gure of 192 shows thatthe bottom wa ead fn 1011? 
May ene hope thatthe deci has been arvested, and that 
from gow on tere willbe an inezeave of tapayers 10 bear the 
real hing. In the Canadian Staterman of Dee. 25, 1028, 8 
Ttatement appears, taken from a speech made by the Township 
(Geneon Dee 10 that in 114 the total amt of Municipal 









































ane pi was $48,608.04, and in 1924 the sum of $01,400.29 
‘The wame staemen® informs vs that the stout pa or choo 
‘to the Auditors’ Report laid before the Council on Jan, 30, 1926, 
{oe the year 1695 ‘Datington's Reeipe were 88518835, 
fenditures 8610426, unpaid tase $5604.08. The. 
Dusan of Darlington In 1926 wa 62401 95202 

“The following blak axl ives intersting detail of the 
cecancnal expendicues, auch as building new schoubouses of 
‘of taxes paid yan onlinary farmer, let us take a perwn in 
peven would payors =o 
























“Township Rate 0 





in cah would come to S12 And if be had a dog ie Dog Tax 
ght come to. $h_ So thatthe fll auto stan ight 
Yes age the tes of tout ae thee or fur times a igh 








‘There is one thing, however, upon which the people of 
Datlington ‘congratulate themselves, ond. that. ip thot m0 

d Towne debt has ben incured, The Township py 
aay. fes br yar aloe obtielo afl op for fetes 
feneatons to dockage. But, as we have jut see thee ae 
dette wbich have been contacted by some Sehoal Sections 
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“The writer fas never hid jo his possession any account of 
the proceedings Township Meetnge or Distriet Counce i 
the Township of Clarkin the period poe to 1890. Te 1902 be 
tras nformed by Ar Henry Midleton, who eame o Clarke in 
19, hae the Town Meeting had teen held on the fist Monday 
ct Janvary, im Clarke's tavern 0m Lot 23, on the Main Rod 
{a mile and a alf eget of Newcate)- Me Middleton af aid 
that Mr Henry Munro was one of the most active men 
Public affair, and was often chosen Commissioner. Mr Hey 
Ee fower of Kuby, whe came eo Care in 12, slo spoke of 
Me Munro's active parcgation ia Township affairs Me 
owes alan ofr the writer that Cenex (Quins) La Re 
that tine in what na afterwards Neweast, ‘Ths ndeatone 
‘re bullcien to show tha Clarke had it monn ination 
wre has nt ad the privilege of seeing the 

In 180 the new Municipal stem wasintedaced. The it 



































Cognit etected consisted of Allon Wilmot Sunuel Way or Wey), 
Hiram Hodges Anizew Lockhart, and Robert Hodge. Tse 
fentfemen tet‘on Monday, Jan-21, 1850, in Newest, and 
frre conse the Aunisial Cull of the Towasbip of 
Wilmot was chosen, Andrew Lockhart wis chosen Deputy 
Reeve. Sire! Wile was appcinted Township Clerk. Henry 
Munro was appoitted Township ‘Treasurer Dalton Ulyott 
we appointed Colleton, Rev. Wiliam Onniton, Super 





Indes was done, ae for stance Exing the Finite oftenitary 
Tesch village where cate ght not run at lage, Neweaste 
Stat doboed ss covering Lote 28 and 29 snd 100 ros nth and 
Tou of the Moin Ros. Nevion wat dened aa covering 
{ue 8 an and 50 rods orth and south of the main Feed 
‘Orono we deine ok am are stretching 50 re poth, noth, 
ioe and wer from Pemiags tavern. "The Cle’ salary wat 
Fre at £35 the School Superintendent's 38 £25. The Teaser 
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rast have 3 per cent.on ll monies assng trough his hands 
The Superintendent nas obliged Yo ive bonds, at the rate of 
£2600 for Bimal, and £900 foreach ef his waren. Hi onde 
tuen were Wiliam Mitchel and Andrew Millgan of Newton 
vile. Datten Ullvott waa unable fond sattactory sects 
land be resigned an alleen EsZ. Wallridge was appointed 
In his wead. His wuetice were Ana A. Walle and Horace 
Feater.The salary wr fed at £20, The County Rate war 
pat 116, ee 2} pe cont 
"The 186i counel consisted of John ait, Robert Hodge 
Andrew Milian, Alls Witnot, Samuel Was. Teme oJ 
120, in the Town Hall, Neweasle. "Alan Wilmot mas chosen 
Reeve, and John Faitaim, Deputy Reeve, ft + interesting 
to note that Lather Sith pine the Count ot thi eas 
| {te for retenchment in espenicure. What would he have 
‘Sidi he had ved pow? “As was often the cue thi Counc 
after much time and deliberation”, passed the By-Law for 
eesing an elating of lens 
‘The Connciof 82 moet on Jn. 19. Tt was compan of 
Richard Brows, William H. Rowe, Richard Walsh Thome 
‘Uneewood, Samuel MeCoy. Richard Brown wa chisen Reeve 
The Coun of 18 met on Jan, 17, Tr costed of Richard 
Brown, Richa Wale, Reber Jobnron, James P. Liven, 
Thomas Haman. Richard Brown wae cheeen Reeve, Rev 
De MacNab war appointed Superintendent of Common School | 
oondates of School Seckna were feed. ‘There weve twenty 
“The Couselo 1854 met om fa 10. coed of Jose 
Lyle Tucker Richard Walsh, James P: Lovelin, Robert Jo 
ston, Thomas Underwood. "J. L. Tucker ws hinen Reeve 
Rickard Walsh, Deputy Reeve. jon Fairtaien war aposnted 
Clee Same Wot, having been Clerk forthe pesiod 850 
1862) the Connell pra n vey euogitic vote of Thanks i 
Ie avour. The Coan ances bol to lange expend 
(On April 28 the Township pledges isl to the Counts to give 
‘licentgonrantes for money fom the Manipal Lone Funds 
te pay for the "Port Newent nnd Orona Road and the 


























Aiscusion, and many dallas of taxation, to clear of the oblg 
corded, View that the eect of the Towa e place at 
{2%, and shat ihe amount of the Caller Rall 
£130410, 4 witha amount de fom son residents of £84, 1 
tities consisting of J. L. Tucker, J P. Loveki, snd Mr Brad 
Tord Bowen (not a Counce) to inet Me Charis Belweod 
wrt anange sbeat Ine wen the bridge at Sqoais mall was 
Turned. This was one of thowe unfrtnate in 
tncommon in new regions, Air Bellwood was clering End i 
the noth end of Lot 32, Cop ite lowe to Sua’ ily 
sin ring bean og the re . 
real to Squair's land destroying timber and lobe 
noe reaching the rl. Te consumed the fences, the bridge 
al thecroneay. Th mete tht dy 
The ml was stopped, and al the men sbout the place apd al 
The damage done was conser but Mr Bllwond 
fu ee it andes An nprtan pec of basins inthe 
En of the year an the tegoning of 185 was he ean for 
‘On Jon, 185, che contract was let to Mesee Dumb snd Son 
Wt dhe rate of #850 peril, the rad ta be constructed eet 
The Council of 1855 comprised J. L. Tucker, Richard Walsh 
Robert. Johnston, Andeew  MeNauphton, Jobn Cascade 
Chirac ee ah, Doty ee 
the on Hall (Neate) every other Sanday was granted 
fn confidon that they should wot cone with the Eppa 
Church It record tha Libraries trom the Eduction 
Depurent are coming forthe school ofthe Tewsbip. The 
Ac Miceey sid Him Hesges that 2 oka 
‘Newcastle be povided wae panied. Te wae 
teided to place it beneath the Towa Hl The. Towoah 
R need to £190, 7, 1. Reber Bil 
lve £8, 10,0 for his service as mesenger 
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‘The 1856 Council met forthe fret time on Jan. 21. The 
members were JL, Tucker, Rihued. Wald, Andrew Mc. 
Naughton, RabereJobneton, fon Carcadden Jo Tucker 
twas chosen Reeve and Richasd Walch, Deputy Retve. James 
Rowland and Wiliam Mitchll were appointetSoperintendente 
ofthe graven. The Clarke Agricultural Soiety petioned 
for the sum of £90, which wae granted, ‘The following tavern 
ences were granted: In Orooe to James Kerr Aidan Tal 
‘Au Cala, Francia Coulter, in Neweatle to George Curt, 
eae Oakey, Wiliam Stronger, Richard Vareoe in Newton 
‘ile wo Henry Jone, James MeMaery: a the Kingeton Road 
to Mark Robinson, Samuel Ramsay in Keodl to John Care 
‘dion: inthe sventh conceion to Mav R. Raper." From 
the beginning the supporto indigent people was a diffe 
tach came wan devided on tte ove mentequie ten is @ 
pbasard way. In 1880 we meet the names of three perone 
who receive Irom the Counel £1 apiece’ George Burro, 
‘Thomas Rem(mpington and Mes Mary Willams, One of these 
Sie aod two sos, He was often called "Shanty Tot, hit 
tife"Shasty Molly”, his sone "Shanty Jack and "Shanty 
Bil, Remfe)ington died in 1857, aad che Count pa the 
funeral expenses, amounting to £2, 9, 2. His wife was an 
Indigent her death, years Intra fr down at lee a 187. 
‘While Fratls Sour had been building bis Rem(n}ngton 
‘f vork, The two boys hed sometines gone 10 school, bat 
‘ite ieegulary. Jack wan able eo eam wages He marred 
Sarl, and soos left the seightourhood. A vague report cae 
tek that he was doing wel: ll was rater weless, and wile | 





lye apn fo ve. He wan ooh weg ga nd 
Sanit Ring Ponty vhs deter a cae 
Sere Ths crue evs tcl ston tour sey 
31 Tettag the or Tiee von stkng toe peed 
Sur meta We fad no eat coms or ide dew | 
So 'We see cen hpi ta fade 
pe ate pipe aeofooeapee frei 
Siow they saree by Coty rth a by inne 
Join Paste ape Cork, and W'S. Chines To 
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sopeinied in his stead. The tater forthe year amounted 
(or E10, 0,10. 

The Council of 1857 consisted of Jeph L. Tocker, Joba 
Caren, Reber Johnston, Mar Robinson, Robert cave 
JLo Tucker was cwen Recve and John Careaden, Deputy 
Reever An interesting event i his year was the reept of 
CCeay Reserve moneys which was lta to the diferent pts 
St tbe Towa in the following manners Newcastle, which 
came a Village inthis yea, rccved 225, 13,0, whieh wat 
tpotied to the balding of the Newonstle Grammar Schoo 
Wand One (ol Chrke) tcetved £3288, 0, Ward Two received 
eos, 3,0, Ward Thee received 105, 3, Ward Far rested 
$s. $30, Ward Five received £208, 3,0, the foal amount 
for the Township being E1GH0, 16, 0 (88063). Each School 
Fence tere wat no uniformity factions Its probable that the 
Iaoge majority of Scho! Boards applied the money to ordinary 
pura and hence afoded sight rei to individual tax 
{ver for year or two, without acconplishing anything large 
Er permanent for education Thee i talk of founding a Cathe 
Geamnar School. Ie ix reported that certain Sababitants of 
‘ron are raising £200 for this purpose in the hope tha the 
Towehip wil epplement tbe amount. Nothing came of this 
project. Tei dete to build Town Hall fr the Towne 
ow that Newest fe a soparate municipality. ‘The Counc! 
Inc forthe fot time in the new hallow Dec, I Tt cart 

sar, 16.2. Tr stl on Cente Stee, and was buroed. The 
umber tavern licences granted 857 the wbole Township 
Wor fourteen, the very number grated before the separation of 
Neweustle ‘They were located follows, Fear in Orono, one 
(Gray one tn Kingston Road ast of Neweastl, one east of 
Newtonville, one ow the geavelwad north of Oro. Te 
tadton there wee eumburs fa couple orm wllcensed places 
Interesting, items sane with the grevelroad (1) The 
fyeent in ISOT of E565, 18,9 au part of the indebeteae to 
fhe’ Municipal Loan Furs, (2) the appsintment of Thomas 
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Comers, an of John Watson in the tolgate north of Orono 
‘There wa al a third tllgate, and a hid Keeper, Wii 
island, The wager alloted to ch ofthese was £3, 10,3 
‘month th ee hows. 

The ‘Counc of 1858 was componed of Robert Johastn, 
Jouegh Le Tucker, Mark Robinson, Robert Coli, James 
[Armatrong. Re ohaton mas honey Reeve sod J. L- Tucker, 
Deputy Reeve 

‘An apportionment of Clergy Reserve money was made oo 
(oct 25, 1855 atthe tte of E75 to each of the ve Ward of 
the Township. 

For the renining years (IS51I0D5) we must be cootent 
vith giving the tae Unt of the Councilors along with the 
Tames the Clete and Treasurers who have Bld fe 

Trip sometimes wiged ss a defect in he working of our 
Municipal spsen that anal letons tend t0 distr con 
tinity of ley and to render Tol goveroment fl abd 
listable Wiacever th there itis charge the defect is 
Festfed to some extent hy the fact hat stable persons are 
‘ten elected sind continue in ofe for a sumber of yar 
Furthermore, an ait abiity ein ce fac thatthe chown 
Cer of the municipality ave frequently continued in hee 
frets over a number of year We ned but glance a the 
Fa of Councilors in Claske and Darlington to realice bow 
Teng several men served their Townships. alvayt with the 
fequier approval annually exprewed of the majority of the 
‘eetore "Notable examples of lng service were Jreph Lyle 
‘Tooter in Clarke with ehteen years to hice, and Wile 
Windset in Dartington with siaten year fois eri. Amongst 
ficial ofthe Towoships Richard Wind, who was forty-five 
Senet Clerk of Datington, and Heney Flot, Sen, who wat 
Fenner for foriyseven sear are oustanding cases 
Not less reputable ip the case ef Dr MM. Tucker. who 
tow fo 1000 fe Treaster of Clarke after forey-ve years of 




















Much the same srt of remark might be made segadig 
munities So Clarke arin Darington. Tn othe the 
Councils have been respectable and ficient nd yet anes ave 
teen acressing Tn Clarke igor election contest have been 
‘evap more fequent tha in Dastngton in which latter quite 
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stem there have ben ehetions by acelamation, ta Clarke the 
ancient fie of Pathmaster was abolished in 1825 and in 
Danington in 1096 As we se fromthe lt of 1846 (18D) 
Inter ears the number was ail lage” In Clarke inthe peat 
1870 there were 08 of them, They were appointed analy at 
an early meeting of the Township Counce aad they eal oat 
he members oftheir bets for Statute Labor gel ely 
in June, m0 thatthe sodhart might be done before haying 
Tegan Twas part of thelr duty als to cll ot shee en at 
ther tines U 2 train te tac regard sepuing,, The 
{ction ofthe Pathastre wie spponed vue forthe ordinary 
peep ofthe bighways, but often lage expenditures bad to Be 

















‘ade from the tomas trsanury, ne for cramp, when gravel 
mas were seeded for lng stretches, or when baile had to 
iteeat down, or when bridges had fo be bul But the brides 





clearer times were modest aur, The Treasures satenent 
for 1868 shows that Francie quai received S07 for building 
the Wilmot bridge a nile wee of Noweatle. A contact wat 
let on Ag, 3,103, for bulting a ridge over these steam 
4 ile and a quarter farther north, forthe ss of $2745. The 
‘strian refrain rom comet ad pases 
"The Pathmaster has gone. A tear maybe dropped on Bis 
hich gathered neighbours together for cordial int eflort to 
ish ende of mutual bene. The Road Superintendent 
wil take is place, and will perapr make better rods and 
ridge, but probly sta mick higher cont Joho Henry i the 
‘an in Clarke and Thomas H. Richards in Dargo, 
seta, however that Pound Keepers and Pence Viewsrt 
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This suitable place to say that Orono never a ico 
porated ae Vilage with a Municipal Cound. On Aug 16 
Ib, it was ceed a Plice Vilage by action of the Counc 
fhe United Contin of Northemerland and. Durham, on 
tetition f ity veaidents headed by W'S. Chis. 


The fis mestng ofthe Musicpal Council of the Village of 
pwimanvile was eld on Jan 17,1853, ‘The members were 
David Faber, James MeFeeters T. C. Sutton, Job Burk 
7Te'W. Man Davad Fier vas chosen Reeve. James 





AMter five year Bowmanville became a town, andthe fist 
necting of tic Municipal Counel of the Tome of Bowtanvle 
Wtor etd on Jon, 1, 183. "The members wee: West Ward 
James B.Faihnon, Geonge McDougall, David Feter: North 
‘War James MfeFreters ra VanCamp, George Haines: Sou 
Wart, Peter Colman, Toho Mile Alty Fox amex Me 
Fevtes was chosen Mayor and Peter Coleman, Reeve 





The Village of Newcastle wae incorpomted fm 185. The | 

fst Council conated of Andrew MeNsughton Jain J Rabon 

eee ene eae Grae sence 
| 





(Clerk "The fet By-Law pase wae dated Jan 10, 185, sl 
hued "A By-Law appropriating move for the erection of @ 
‘Grammar Scvol-Hone nthe Vilage of Newease.” TU wat 
thereby enacted that the sm of £295, 12, 9 coming from the 
{Clery Reserve Fun, plow £300 from she Village pls £200 
from the United Counties in all £82513, 9, should be the mm 
fppropriated fr the building of the schoo. ‘By-Law No 2 
(ited an, 1857, wae fr sogulating Tons. 1 enacted that 
{here ign be sit Inns one Ale and Ber House, and one 





Recess! within the limits ofthe Municipality, for ny of which 
Elo per yer shoul be the Licence fees By-Law No provided 
in addition that any Shop-Kecper might have Licence to sll 
fuyment of £0 per annum. Psorta Aig.b 1857, 2 tow Clee 
or eppeinted inthe peron of W, H. Warmer. ‘The Tasca 

atthe rate of 1036 mil fo T4Ghthe rate was 14.50 ale in 
years the granting of Tavern Licences was a department of 
activity which gave tse 0 a std deal of dheuson nthe 
{Coon snd outate_A few noteron the wetter may be interes 
ing. On Tuly 25, 16t, By-Law 41 was posed which decreed 
si ening ntl anon Liss one 























Thomas Bree 0 
Wit Tre 20 
William Strowper. » 


As wesc rom thi it four was the numberof 
ranted by the Counc an his wa he number 
Tn 1860 By-Law 80 ders thatthe Taverns should be Kite 
to four, and the ens ‘no. The (allowing should 
te the ee 











The Builng owned by H. Foster, so 
8 Rare : 





ir S 
And all shops lcemed were t0 pay $30 each. But on Des. & 
187, the uber of Tavera Lleances was inceaed to fee" 
soppy the demand for inteased Hotel accommodation,” The 
Hin Licence wae granted to Joba Geniing. and he was 
eked 10 pay the nu of $19 forthe unexpired portion of the 
ear Tn IB8D the foes were ated to $128 lor Tero and to 
B10 for shone 
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1Ms0-Hewy§ Rei Mehul Erdem, John Simgon, J 
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250-Wm Wind, Wn Chey, Sse Van, Joes Rah, 


Same! Vane, Wn Big, Jans 
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185)—Joon Ran, WH Lagmai, Thoe I Mak, Di Dye, 
“Ther H: Hench, Lei Vascamp, Thos Smal, J.B, Worden, George 

1s 2H seth, Thar Sy Gare Ande, 1, Wade, Wn Bes 

1mo—€. WS Thee Sel io A. ve, Wn Be 





Thor Sn Gong Ay Ym Doty fr, 
et Sale, Wn Bt or Pat, Ths Pay La 
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14a, ae, JW. Meaning, Bir Milo, Win 
100 JW. Meta 
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113M Couric, R. Wey, Jo Stanley, Ga Stephens, Jobe 
1015-Wn E, Cou, Ja Stay, Gen A. tegen, Thomas Rae, A 
80S Staley, Ge. A. Stephens, Than Bae, WR. Couric, A. 
Yort=Je Sy, Go, A Stephen, Hamas ker, WRC 
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Taney, Rehan Wat, Robe Johnson, 
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Ine the writer's youth there were four baits of Methodists 
‘epeanted in our rion" the Wesleyan. Methodat Char, 
the Mtodise Episcopal Church, the Priitive. Method 
{Church and the Bible Chistian Church. And poe to 1878 
there wersat Kendal olitiovtets ou etry a competion 
{New Connetion Method, snd another for some years a 
Newest 

"To determine exactly the orgie of the Methoine Church 
in Davlington tad Clathe is somewhat diel But Tie 
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pretty certain that the preacher was seldom far Iehind the 
States and the frst Methodist preachers followed them eozely 
‘year 1702 isthe date of the fst parliament of Upper Canada 
Und also of the building of the fest Methodist Church at Hay 
Bay, ie the tows of Adclhutown, County of esnor 
‘Wiliatn Lose, these regular preacher, who asved in Canada 
the preachel. The New Vork Conference, which met on August, 
23, 170, at Albany, created a Ciit im Canada, called i the 
ington Civ, and appoited Lome ar Preacher thei, 
‘Thine te beginning of eal Methodiem in Upper Cand, 

fn Canada’ (1862), p. 71, there was as early as T8OL a Canada 
Dist af which jncgh Jewell mar Preiog Eller It con 

















thine fve crt, erved by ten preachers who had charge of 
‘Quinee” (with Smith» Creek). Its preachers were: Svlvanve 
ester od Daniel Pike, and nit were 464 members. Doubt 


od peshaps farther west a, 
cirat, served by thee preachers, J. Samper, Beer Vancet 
nod Nathan Bangs As Payer remarks (7 
femariable cect for three preacher, fom the village of 
Kingston fo the town of York, a distance, now with alos, 
freachad within Daslington and Clarke. fast, Nathan 
Bange give an interesting acount of ki adventures in arvng 
ft arpeocling ppoiteat none what i ow Oshawa eal (a 
Junot, INH (ee Mayer, pp. 7279). ‘The same scheme of 
But in 188 Sith Crock Chel f added to the ist, and 
foom 1805 to 1812 we bave the thre neighbouring Ciesite 
Bay Quint, Smiths Creck, and. Yonge Stret~—cootinusly 
tmenvoned, During the war years, 1819 and 1816, no Tse 
Zppenr to hve tee sent in fom the Upper Canads Distt 
citheugh sermons were no. doubt preached and conversions 
made 
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The war having howe the Peace of Ghent (Dec. 24,1814, 
atthe Gentae Conference whieh ret om Jane 2, 1815, it was 
{eave to go on with the work in Canada, Sic cvcats in 
Upger Cama mere re-establish, of wbich Bay Quintd 
‘Seis Crees and Yonge Stret were the I 816 the same 
thre cute ase continu slthangh Bay Quie® and Seth 
{Grok ar plas inthe Lower Canada Distet, In 1B17 to 
the three Boleyite st Dufins Creek Cheat are added, 
In i818 the sames of Circuit nthe same region ae Bellevile 
By Quint, Duns Crvk, York and ong Stee, Stith’: 
eek being eoted and York inert for the fst tine 
I Is19 Dn’ Crk dropped and Ssith'sCreck restored 
Sith Chek, Hay” Quinte, Belleil. Arco t0 J.-E 
Sindcron In-'The Fist Century of Method in Case 
From York to Bele and back ino the owashipo! Monash 
‘Be cutis Pilonder Smiths who ty year ne, 
‘arly earer at Bichop ofthat important rancho the Metho 
fiat Chun known as the Methotat Epicopl, Tp 162 the 
Gretta are Vonks Yonge Steet, Daf’ Crack, Smith's Creel 
Televi, ay’ Quine din I629 they remain he ame wih 
he exception of Duta’s Creek, which i omitted 

Tat ut Methodist Preachers Dingo and Clarke frm 
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esr that Methodist Preshers were crapying ou tXtory, 
date. Tn shat year Joba Ryetvon (an elder brother of Egerton 


yeroa) and Wiliam Suter were appointed preachers on the 











Yonge Stree Cieait, which then had 240 meters, an 
Belton and J. Atwond on the Smish's Creek Catt with 384 
members the tral numberof Methalit in Upper Cana 
Ting a the te 5150." Mr Ryerson hae left some Intersting 
ad definite remarks reiting hs abour that year He ay 
"The Yonge Strect cert war mote laborious and harder to 
work than any one Thad yet travelled: bat my fat sand 
evo ealeague (Willa Sater) waa elpmet tome ded. 
His neverfallng cheeuoes and unin, iwdetty wor © 
xen from York Gectading the town) to Lake Sine, 
fbracing the sties of townships wert of Vonge Sct to 
Holland Landing thence slong the shove twelve mes, through 
sod without «bowse to North Gwilimbury thence through 
Wiitehurch, Markham, Pickering, Whity and Darlington, st 
far as Major Wilnot's soe miles art of where Bowmanville 
i Major Wino fed wpa are rm in an 

{or oar sence for though neither he nor Mee Wim were 
members four Church, yet were they vey inland rested 

Tn the fllowing year (1820) Mr Ryeron was on the Bay 
‘Quinte Cireit nn he ives soe very enigheniog details at 


























to is labour whch could doubles be well applied to the he 
fured on the Vorge Street Cia" We fad thety-one 
Sppointmente: and Tent twelve tines aoand the Cie 

fee every four wedke preaching and meting the acttered 
taste d caees ot happenin Daring thie 
Sear etvelld on horetock tee thousand four hundred mien, 


Dreachot three hundred and ty sermons, and et aout hal 
nded dollars” ‘These extracts make pain what the Meth 
tlle preacher's labours were and why he wa allel Traveling 
Preacher 

Tr 1824 Anson Green (180-70), who altermands became one 
ofthe leaders of the Canadian Methodist Church, was send 
preacher on Smith's Crk Cael. Ina very interesting book? 




















he reson some events of the time, "We arranged for @ ew 
Sppoiatiment at Mr Daleks neighbourtood, near the Carrying 
tse mle west of Port Hopesince become the he! of 4 
ver delivered st Newtoovlle, in og howe owned by Me 
Siu, sivated on the main ond, and on the west de of & 
High hil" arihec on he syay “Our ext appointment led 
tne t¢ Major Wiloc+-now Neweaslepeached in 2 toa. 
Fuse a fitle weet of Salmon Creek” Again he sys: "Our 
(Gest embraces all the cotntry between Howinanvie and the 
{Ganing Plce, River Trent and Mist Lake” Stl fate or 
farringement, I delivered what 1 was informed was the fst 
Cersnly the Gat sppcitnent fou ect work ther T 
‘pulpit, and six persons for a congresation. Pore Hope ithe 
Saith's Creck, from which our circuit takes ite name, It ie 
{al of enterprise and pet, bt 0 fal of whisky and sn hat 
it bea the name of 'Sodom' Stil farther on fp. 68) be 
speaks of staying at Me Cryderman's house, west of Bow 
Ta September, 1824, Rev. James Richardson (170-1815) wos 
put in change ofthe Vooge Stet Circuit and remained there 
he ha hin asta os & person han ev. Egerton 
Michael Ceyderman James Cryderman’s father, served af 
Leal Preacher Tes intersting to vead what James Rckardaon 
ad to ay with respect to the spinal dentition ofthe part 
(the Yonge Steet Cheat with which we are concerned 
Thomas Webster, DD. in i Life of Re Jes Richard 
1ST0), tp 10, quotes Richard's own words, hus "Com 
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specaly vo in the eastern scion, nthe township of Pickering 
Whithy and Dastiagton"” This ray be compared wih what 
Anson Gren sid of Port Hope. Are these statements to be 
{ale a fll face value? ‘The sins ae prone tobe severe 

James Richardson and Egerton Ryerson ere two of the 
most noahle rea of our Upper Canadian history. Richardson 
trova Lieutenant inthe Bish navy, and in the war of 1612 
tte with hie ship a the siege of Onvego, May 6, 1814. Duriog 
{he Goh heeft as maw sho ay and fortis throughout Mie 
lite he rctved anual pension of £100 sterling from the 
‘pesiociy every ecard with im an empey lewve a8 
prot of Bis lovato Britain, and be Rad an asured incre 
ol respectable sn to strengthen hs independence. 

"Wehacioos fad boon breathe‘ op 62 ex, Augicia. bt 
August, ISby he aol biel joined the Methodist Church 
‘They were ving at Presque Ite (Brighton) in the Smith’ 
Creek Cri econ became a Local Preacher, ad read 
at Preoge se for somes year, when atte request of Rev 
Thomas Marden, Presiding Eder be, ntrpating the action of 
the Annual Confrence, began his cree as a regula preacher 
on the Vonge Steet Ciel September, 180436 asant (0 
Rev. Win f Willan, At the 1885 Conference he wa teen 
aly admited "on al” as pt in charge of the Yonge 
2 young man of fentytve,ten alu just ited om ti 
Iv wae during this year that the spare new settlements of 
Darlington and Cake heard the preaching of there two remark 
ble men.” ‘Thele paths diverged much i ates life, but they 

‘When, in 185, he rorganisaton of the Metholise Episcopl 
Cchareh occured, James Richardson did no at once east it 
lot with this grou He stayed year withthe Weskyane sod 
festning in 1898, ie crane the American teandary. and 
preached for a year st Auburn, in New York State In 1657 
Fe veturned to Gpper Cana, aod, along with Philader Sith 
(iri 8t0), bie fend and clleague, he was received into the 
[Methodie Egacpal Church atthe Conference Hel June 21a 
CCmmers Chapel, Yonge Str ane mies north and two eat 
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f Toronto). oth thee en Iter became bishops of the 
Canaan Methodee Episcopal Church Sesh 1847 aod 
Richoraon in 1898, hws the fortune of the writer #0 bear 
ther both prick several tines in the Orono ACE. Chueh i 
shop Richaron’s son, James Henry (1823-1910), gradu 
ated in Medicine in 1818 and became a datingised member of 
‘he medical proenton in Toronto. He ws for gents Profesor 
‘Gt Anatcoy tothe University of Toronto, and twas the welte= 
frivege to meet him and hear obers speak of him. He waa 2 
an of intelligence and uch independence of character. 
Egerton Ryeron (155-1882) was one ofthe portant men 
of Oneaia and lived a wery ative lie He wor bor a Norfolk 
County, the son of Colech Ryeran, who had teen a Beith 
tice in the American Revolutionary War, ad received =x 
ned acres of land in Nov The father was am Anglian 
bat he bad five sons (George, Willa, Jol, Eseron, ale) 
who became Melhoiat preacher. evn, as he have me, 
nered the ministry io‘ 1505. He soon became conspicuous 
Hewes in 189, appeinted fe eitro the Crt Guardion 
foam af the Methodet Church, which existed il 1025, 
Methedat Church of he miter county. He was the Gree 
Pncpal of Vitoria Calge and pried over it om 180 
fo IStt, In ISIt be was apouinted Chi Superintendent of 
Education for Upper Catan and remain is that positon 
Meshadist Church, andy any others aswel, aleboagh he 
athe offi] Minutes of 1826 Whitby is mentioned alongside 
ay Quinté sid Yonge Sret ae cnt, with James Wilson 
fe Preicher, In 1827 James Wion's ict put ae Yonge 
(1705-1878) ie given ax Preacher for Whitby and the Schoogos 
i) Inns In 187 ater Coron death, Re. Joho Carol 
autograph notes by Corson, From this bak we ear 
that in R28 and 183) Coron hal ao ents Frey presen 
Appoimaments in Peking, Whit, Davington, Chr, Brock 
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Reach, and other twntipe of the Whithy Crcit. No chapels 
d.tcen erected. ‘The parinage was Tog house ithe ont 
‘of Dasington(peehie near Bowral) There wat age 
Indian congregtion of 200 menses on Sogo sland.” Coren 
I ostary of $400 Jn 80, Tn ISAS and 1830 be was again 
fon the Whithy Circuit and led appintments afar east 
1 noticeable fact fn connection with thee early preachers 
isthe attention that was pu tothe Indian misione, Indeed 
the presence ofthe Indian often determined the location of the 
CGreita, "There were ceaiderabie numbers of Indians atthe 
Grit Lake Scugog, Rice Lake and so on, and attached to 
{hee groups were the circuits of etmgping testers, And 
‘em in paces tke Daslingon, Peter Jones the Indian preacher, 
‘an Jantary 2, 182, anived at Me Cryderman'y west of 
‘Bowmaavile bd peachd to forty Indians wo were encamped 
rth pint, He held a meting lo withthe whites. 
would appear thes that inthe trtory under disusion 
there mere no crces and fw parsonage oro TSH Inded 
in the whole of Upper Canada only fe chore balding bad 
eon ered, sacha the Hay Bay’ Church in 1782 the Conger 
(Chapel at Picton io 80, the Red Meeting House at Lands" 
{rane in TSI, the First Tornto Chapel i 1818, the Haran 
Church tek of Cine in 180, the King Steet Chere ia 
{he ton of Hamilton in 68, ad thee, ‘The preaching took 
sce in scbolhoane, pvt house, barns ail aeren, 
‘lace io Mowmanvile was protably the. schoolhouse hich 
‘ood in King Stee, where the Bowman House now stands, at 
Teast sich war Jamon Cryderman’» opinion in 1902. and the 
rw in the Newesele nelghbuarbood a probly” Major 
Wilmot’ tansery ave spoken for the log schoolhouse 
har Salton Creek, or lr Walladge's house, nearer 10 he 
is toa rel chore balding im Bowmanville J.B. Flt, 
‘xstace on the hill about 1840" He meane probably the 
swath dhe opening of new chapel at Bowsnncille reported by 
Egerton Ryerson na eter oan Port Hope, dated September 2, 
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25 he preached twice at Bowman at his opening. His 
Srcount i very bre, but he sae that the chapel was "oom 
This dedication service was performed by Egerton Ryerson 
sa he wos on hia way Sih hs brother Jb fo old metogs a 
the caste sevtons ofthe Province om bal ofthe celebration 
tthe Centenary of Metbodiom rgndng which bal been 
ranged that October 5, 1830, shold be hwerved ao a day 
Scripts tothe Cetenay Fund which should be apie, 
ailing of paremager,twoventhy to the Bele Room and 
the eu Journey a soeing was Bld on October 2, inthe 































‘nw chapel at Bowral and the tien oer a thank: 
{ving the sum of $41 to the Centenary Fen 
Ta bis ropes to the Chien Gaandion, geri yer 


apres fin pleasure nt the excellence and advanced ay 
‘tal condition of the country and the resecabity of the 
have ben delighted to erin permancoty tn aock.bapp 
{ireumeances: Thisisto be taken am rena sie. The country 
was all aglyin'@ ough state, aldiugh doubtless the in 
Tatitants wore aa Ryeron represents them, Egerton Rye 
Mould be called fay to-day god "iver" He p 
Took a kinder view of things thaw James: Richie 
1830, and good subscriptions were taken although a new chapel 
fad heen epened about tw months since, sod the people were 
hen erecting soother. Unfortunately the ation f thee 0 
Chapels is aot given. Peehapa the Bowmanville ckareh wae 
Tn subsequent members of the Christin Guerdian up t0 
Sone 10,180, Tit of sbcribere tothe Centenary Fund are 
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ven Sometines thea people are spoken of a bxonging to 
the Whitby Creu, and at eter thoer sme are sd to belong 
to Bowmanville stbough Bowmsanvile wast preaching pein 
ment ia the Whithy Creit at that tine, Hence there fs'« 
Certain amennt of overlapping and repetition of ames In the 
internation as othe Methofiee population ef our rion four 
sore year ago. We take the libre of changing ome eplings 
fd of reducing the pound, slings and pence fo dollars and 
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An analysis of hii of 100 and 1840 ves some nerestng 
Methods nd Pres ich ae Res. RH Tae 
no (although not quite cern) that the George Lanence 
modest maa. and may have desired to be entered on the list 

Steodly the presence of certain nae in the Hit would 
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scm to suggest that certain preaching appointments had been 
‘tablished, slthogph churches had aoe been Dut in many of 
them. Names tke Washington, Coleman, ker, Langa, 
fe would indicate prescing places a Solna or Zion. Names 
ike Farley and Ceyerman would sbggest Hampton. Names 
ike Gry snygest Tyrone: "Names ike Loven Beeman, 
Munro, Middleton, Bakr, ete augget Neweaste and fe 
teighbourhood Orono noe apparent heist, but Reddo 
‘umes inthe lst suggests the ance of disputes in the com 
Suny which ater gre out of ecketical pite in which the 
Methane were involved 

“The state of sie inthe Methodist Church of fou sore 
year ago in our veton iso wel litratd na communication 
Renton May 8 1815 by Rey, Alva Adam fom Bowman 
{othe Christian Chord, whieh appeared on May 1, that We 
eptedc a lane part of i ere 

‘Whithy’ Chew enbracer part of Clarke, all Dalington, 
pare of Whitby and Reachs Thee af tke than to lage: 
Dricpalof which are Rand Head and Neweseie, Oshawa nd 
Winchester (now Brokln), Prince Albert (in Reach. and 
Bowmanviles oymaaile is head of cea, where we bave 
singe, well ished frame chapel congregation of about wo 
Tundied of'whom singy ae teers. In Osea there i 4 
heat fick chapel, Numbers about equal to: Bowman 
Bermeen thee wo we. have another Wesleyan Method 
Chapel 1813" "Thaw are the nly chapes on the cel 
Winchester and Prine Allert. My wordy colleague and f 
Dechy unl, ity tines in twenty-two places ding every 
Toor weeks, “Poe Local Preachers and Exborers conducting at 
aust numberof elie series within the amie Ue ain 
{he same places, OF these wef abourere we have rx of the 
Inter and thsteen ofthe fone. There are ia allem thi Clcut 
‘hoet five hundred members fa ence, which (i) for con 
“erence ave ive ito twenty xght smaller companie called 
Sekt evo Prottacted Mectinge during the year one i the early 
pt ofthe winter Oshawn several ackliders were ela, 
hd soe Ten or twelve penitent seekers found the "Pear 
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ot great eighteen most of whom joined the 
‘Shureh~the other recency sed in Bowral daring whieh 
stout twenty pentents snd backsiders were brow to God 
"We buve given the lt of euler tothe Centenary Fund 
ferbersto the Afisonary Funds ft church for 181-1846 
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A second Methodist church was builtin Bowmanville some 
hie yeas ater than the ie one” Tt ws ated on March 26 
IMs.” The Traveling Preacher of the Bowmanville Circuit 
Appointed at the Conference of 1847 were Willa Hla and 
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Wition Coleman, Me Haw has left sme description of the 
Dnilding without mentoring the aie, which Was, however, the 
fie ofthe present church (1028). Beemeen 1880 and 1848 
Bowmanville had ero the creck and had deftly decided 
tog towards the cost, The new ite war he pio Alexander 
Fletcher, one of the oldest citvens, Me Haw describes the 
Church of bre lye fet long forty wey ard. with a 
ling twenty Tet high. There were four windows om each 
Side ad two fo the south end "These was a Tower Sele fet 
Tigh with neapol ia which «bell was placed on July 21, Tn the 
Inter thee nee gallesee Sse with balstading in fot. 
For the opening ceeronie certain bretjen fom a distance 
trio had promised to come fad not come, and Me Haw and 
De Coleman ta to take the eric atthe lst moment. And 
there nar ieapeiotment which nat Increased by the gee 
npreceented commercial depression and by the preparation 
Tortling thee chaple inthis comparatively small and feble 
‘Great, Silin site fall hie and of the tons of discord and 
division whieh raged fora year oe two the Preachers hoped hat 
{he comenionl funds would be up %0 average (ivition 
‘Gnaion, Api 12,188). 

‘Om the Monday evening there wa the neta va meeting 
ax which Me Peter Coleman tok the aie The programme 
Fevmed 2 sor of ie drama comsang ofthe dorating of thee 
preena, oe ance there seembled, and tothe eongresae 
Tio for fume we. A ih cake was resented by Mrs Chaes 
Brown, Mestames Coleman gave a. large hynn-book, and 
Mis Masten’ schol gave a pulpit Bible Rev. Willm Price 
{tthe cake and istbuted fe whet making 2 autably witty 
Speech, Rev. Wiliam Coleman dewribed the merits of the 
Mow hymebook and presented ie 10 the new church, | And 
Rev. Willa Ha made an eulogy onthe Bile as be presented 
the sered vole to the stewards, A slet ‘choir and elect 
tras ond made maser The weather wae tad and the souls 














trere in a deplorale siae, but the audience was goo! and 

But the cup of satsacton was aot fall, and 3 second 
pening of the church wos faed for Sunday, Jly 25. of the 
stove yar two dye ater the bl a ben placed the cupola 
Egenon Rycron peach inthe moring from Eaekiel 4, 12, 


Tiss the lw ofthe house,” Rev. Enoch Wood preached ix 
‘Sobek fem tat Cocothians 3 That our faith shout not 
yronle mere charmed by the eloquence ates two enna 
{clebratonseply pen the memory o the whele commit, 
Je teore the hoor of service a thunder storm arose wich 
deept acto the counery anda fash of ghtning struck the 
tower. The seston and Tew people who had come into the 
{hurch comenhat carly were etuened by the hock, bat abd 
Seer secowsiy hare. The marm soon pasoed and Dr Ryer 
tpeet. He preached a powerful eemon and made 
uring occurence ofthe evening te emphasis the ruthe he 
free expounding. His bearers did tot soon forget, Aten 

don Monday, Good aides were mates “The band 

he ema mare by Rev Wn Hawin te Citan Guandion 
bth, respecting "ihe unprecedented comer 
epson’ i perp worthy ofa He attention. The period 
radar Ant heavy tnvemests Mad Bee main oa nie 
Bain of the Corn Laws (une 26 140), whch had afforded 
protection to Canadian wheat and four, conatitted a aver 
wr mich diate, Nor was this all. "The general pola 
{uation of Europe became Teoroughy neti. France had 
empire. Austria had tempestuois polities. England, to, lived 
sient. ‘The accompanying economic reaction which made 
Tall fee in the United States was severe, ‘Seldom Bas the 
SOS, Accnting 10 Pro. Janes E 
University in "Chicago Wheat Prices for Eighy-One Year 
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vas not infrequently down afar ax treny-cight and ehiey 
Centoa bose And coming to Canada me noe that throughout 
{he "forties" thee ego deal complaining of "hard ines 
fort of which i belounded, for mheat~the ciel proce of 
the forma low in pre, hay gong above seventyve 
ent Bat the outcry was probably ao in par am echo of 
what war being sd in England, for Buctatios in pecs 
‘urcounty da not em to have been violent dg thi pri 
‘We shall better understand Mr Tn’ remark i we remember 
(Caardion the Engh newspapers ad been ars wth stom 
the year 17 will be memorable in England as one of franca 
Alter Conte fe 100 7. Many errant houses 
tcl "But whether the gloom that lay aver Canada was cach 
‘Grmumrances fe mas very deep” <0 deep ined that a 0 
‘St nen of etoue mind, ia Octobe, 8H, een a manee 
fo thei fellwitiene planing tt in tee sew te on 
Ten for the deapeate sate of alae Sn Canada Was oon 
The years rv 1D sem aio fo ave een trouble ines, 
atket proeensve forthe Bominanvle Cet Gnloding New 
fate) We have seen what Ree. Me Tl aid about matte 
Sa Api, 1848, We have also glaomy acount frm others 
Rev. Michel Fawcett, in the Cirtion Guardian of Feb. 20 
1650, opeats of the heavy debeom few sunldes iocrensed by 
the erection of what he cll only large cathedral. He 
Inentions sho an eruption which tok place four Years ago and 
wren destructive. to Weskyani but built p others He 
Sovinucs, rather ensigns, by styng that there were i 
{reel doing in alensed place cet ad that the duper 
‘Fra Methods mister wat eid eo have been present. He i 
pretty severe on the place, saying that Howse i a town 
Grherces, but hae it ce sctaranam han toe econ 
ete We might fudge, speat the following yer om 









































voter cei Te would be interesting to pow wba at 
‘reant by the “eruption” of four sears earl. We can onlf 
Inake a gues. [emay have meant the fvasion of the terstory 





bby what Rev, James C. Slater said in the Clvintion Guordion 
(of Jan 29, IBS: "agitate Methodism ba ured severely 
tees But it improven™ Tn spite ofthe Tact, he say Ghat 
Tut the period ie noc without some successes, In ation to 
the church detcaed in Rowsnanville March 26, 18483 chapel 
fete opened in Tyrone in Febuary, M840,” Ip Newcastle the 
church was not fnibed and dedicated until Sunday, March 10, 
TBtI, Awe ave infomed in the Chvston Guordion of Api % 
LUSH, the delay was dav tothe ease of» short but ipertant 
clause in the deed. The ds i this change waned 
jeteattn, A abe of thee cast in thei oe With 

MPEP. who gave a ste at the north end of bis farm (Lat 2, 
Bethel, which stood there down to the union of 1883. But et 
te return to March 16 ISL, On that day the Chu, which 
Bad teen five year ip ulin, war dediated. The preacher 
inthe morning wie Rey. SS Nell, Head of Vitoria Un 
to ive the more eamest heed to the things which we have 



































eri let st any ine we should et them sp.” Inthe evening 
‘Transfiguration The rola wese very muy, Dut the 


church wa il with lige auiienes at oth services, dean 
fore by the atacivens of thee great preachers Lachlan 
Highland logue. "Om Monday followed she siree at which 
covers hundred percons sat down tote. ‘The adresses of the 
‘edist}, Lachlan Taylor and William Ormiston, another gifted 
Scot, ae that tine Presistevan minister of Newton and New 
Sons of Temperance, Neweartle appears at separate Cicit 
ie 852 under the charge of Rev, Jain Engl, A brick chorch 
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was alo dedicated on Feb, 24 1850, in the Sason stlement, 
Irth morning apd evening erige conducted by Dr E. Ryers. 
Few preachers if any, were more popular than Dr Ryerson at 
pube fein 

"We have sce that Re J.C. Slater reported from Bowman: 
vine on Fan. 20,1851, that leitnate Metbodies has sllered 
{verely, but i inpoving. Te may therefwe be intresting to 
Sean the ames hoe fail ones who ae reported ae paying 
Into the mindon funds othe year 180-1. The pling iten 


Weare We Wee fala een Ae Haye 3s Nel New, 
IDE Lain, ome sv, Jota eee 

















Fan Sb denny Geage Pasaoe hews es Dun, Me See 
ete Rae er, ae Sot Mae Mar om 
‘ee ab eR ba i a 


ecg es joes Cay WH, Rene has co, 
War Std” esting Me MChing, Mr Eee Fen, 
Mibee htt ns Di Per, ule McCune ecg, 
Sim thnx iar. 
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a Chitin, Mle, Gaal Calan Jo Joon, 
jen Ricard Ree Joe. 














ote y Sin Kido Chapman: Hay a Gea Kit. 








“Ti eis worthy of some rma. In the fist pce we 
rnotce that theres 0 eation of Newcastle or Oreaa. New" 
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castle was by fishing iene church and fet ee “har 
p's moreover, Henry Mine's swarming ita the Priniive 
Metheisc hive was pring on.” Alo the Episcopal Methodists 
‘of Orono were taking sme spport away. But Ie ur hot be 
{to critial, we fin! nome Newetate games in the Bowsranvile 
Tit std some Orono names in Rickabys ft. Then we note 
regarding Rickaly' Brunch that the Meeting Hosse was the 
‘Shoalhous of $8. No Il, which ted op the southeast corer 
StL 28, Can @ of Clarke. We have seen the det by which 
Jeph Rickaby conveyed, om March 3, 1851, one-eighth of 
an acreto the Trutersel SS. No beng then jen Rikaby 
inst and bie neighbours, Willsm Cobble of Late 20 
find BL, Con. and James McCormack of Lot 22. Con. 8, 
‘The schoolhouse was alreay in existence lore the conveyance 
of Oe land wat made, An interesting provision of the deed 
Furnes of Hote of Worship for ll Preacers Minster and 

er persone, fad belonging to the Protestant Faith a conta 
“disinpushed from Reman Cathoes" The schoolhouse and 
Howse of Worship ave lng since disappeared. "The ditance 
tf the building tom Richy was mile ad the quarters, and 
from Orono about two mies A third point tobe noted. 
that some of he Lean group are clade at this tie in 
Rikaby's, Henry Ede ved on Lot 3, Con. 7, jt west of 
Leskard 

The years LAS-1857 were & pera of enciterent in matters 
‘A tnnersinourregionaawellanin Canada ese (0) Teas 
(ur fre pened of ray bailing (2) I was the period of 
the Crimean war.” (@) Atal of those things e was pri 
of high prices for wheat and ether produce Naturally Wages 
fee. ‘The pric of land went up. We haa boom inal nate 
Shieh lasted fortwo oe three year. By the end of 1887 the 
fry of “hard tines” was bear again inthe land. No due 
fxteagance of varia Kinde was engendered among the 
fone but wherever it showed Holy na one ca sy. with 
Janice that Je wa characteristic of oe churches "They may 

“The Bowmanville church of 18, in need of enlargement 
snd renovation, soeived the ation ofa scholar, AO & 
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Jan. 15, 896." AL the morning cervie Rev. Lachlan Taylor 
reached, ae always, 2 sermon that charmed the ear of al 
Rev. Enech Wood, mio had heen at the opening eight years 
tore, preached in the evening, On the Monday evening 
there wavs ten ith eloquent addrcae, sad liberal stcrptione 
sree cee, nlcent to wipe out the debt on eboreh and 
Funonage. Some of the Ingest giver ae mentioned. The 
Following sve £50 spice Jmen MeFestern, Francis Hate, 
SUE, Newwom, A, Fon, Joho Fe, Thomas McClung, and D.C. 
Fletcher A tiberal an eatharatic spit pera the com 
Inumiy, Wheat had been sling around ten shilings ad ow 

Knew Weakyan Methatit Church wa dedicated ip Bow 
smanvile on Apr 7 (acer Sunday), 1890. Revs W. Morey 
Pundon, D.Dy President of Cooerene, preached at the 

fro. In te evening it war expected that Rev. W. Jeers 
trol preach, but on acount of tory nesther he was unable 
1O'be present, and Dr Punshon took his pace. "On Monday 
rening tha teen announced that MrT. N, Gite, MP of 
‘Ocha, would set az Chala, ut the store prevented hi 
atendance and in his stead CaF Cubitt, Mayor of Rowan 
Wile presided.” The lester of the eveing was the eloquent 
Dr Parsien. His sujert wa Joho Basan a a pig 
trate enthusiast id of the lature that ft was "The Prince 
Gf Dreamers by the Penge f Orators” On the follwing 
Sunday Rev. Dr Nelle of Cobourg, peaced inthe moctng 
Fev Dr Rie, ‘The builing was of erick, inthe Goth 
ipl. le had seventeen stained la windows.” Instead of 
Tn stoves in the ier to large hot aie farses were placed 
inthe basement. We ave tld that the people were bghly 
hare, "Te was well warmed. with the heating sos, and 
Sree bitin Hed with cra lmpe asteelly arranged 
Un walaut pont The acting capacity wae G0. The bling 
Hh cos S700, of which $4800 wae mave-up at the opening 

le the aon of 1884 there were two Metbaise churches 
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in Bowmanvile, tn 1890 the church of 170 was enlarged and 
became the meting pce of all the Methodists of he town, 
td has romain mo tl the present (1025). Om Jane 10, 125, 
Bowever the Methodiee Church was merged i a new ution, 
and the Bowmanville Modine Chareh hae Become Tenty 
‘Congregation of the United Church af Canada, it ser con 
eyation being St Pol’, the former Presiyterian Char 
In the lowe ofthe year I857 thre new churches are open 
in oar rein. A fame church cowting 2808 was opened 
Scptember 10 3t Ennstiln. Re. Enoch Woot, at that tine 
President of Conference, preached a tenia the morning, Rev 
John Smith, Free Church Minister of Bowmanville, ae ton 
The afternoon, sed Rev. Job Brodin ani inthe evening 
At Oromo on New ie bie cue ity fot by hey 
was opened. The preacher were Rev. G. R. Sanderson of 
‘Toranto and Reve KcWhiog of Port Hope, The collections 
mounted 10 90, The tea on Monday was given in the 
Soo’ Hal hy the lade of Orono ote for tet eit and ease 
“The chai was occupied by Dr W. L. Hetinan, and addrewes 
were made’ by Rev. I. Sehaeder of the MLE” Church, Orono 
Kev. Wn Philp of Neweastle, Rev. J . Slater of Bowman 
find Revs R- Whiting of Poet Hopes The proceed ofthe tes 
It Hampton a ew church wae opened on Dec. 27. Tt wat 
(Caritas tne, here mar god sighing, andthe hoe wal, 
The preachers were the Reve Enoch Wood, Re Whiting 3nd 
Wil Pole. A menioable teamecting was Held om Mody 
croning. Mens Pole, Philp, and Whiting delivered addres 
“nthe Haenpton chr sang te test Tn spite of "had ies 
{he amount ied wee £70. Itwae a Ime bulng, forty feet 
by thing, om stone foundations, ‘The whole cont war £10, and 
trth of Hasmpton cn the Scugog Road, within ight of the 
Farley homestead, onthe spo known a the Fale Graveyard 
Tn the year 16S8 anther Wesleyan church was erected in 
Cathe, fe. in the vlge of Leland. twa 4 fxm baling 
‘lab tiny by fry fet. “The bulk wae David Tyran 
(b 485) of Leskar. ‘The opening oceueed on Dee. 20, the 
fo, and Revs W. Wilbuphby at sx. ‘The tea was held on 
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Morsay at five io the afternoon, The speakers were Mestre 
Warner and Willaghty, along wth Rev. J.C. Slater of Bow- 
anvil: “Tickets were atone silig ad ten pence halfpenny 
‘ras wos sometimes sail three York shilings (3794 ent) 

Th the Wesleyan Methodist Church ie the year T809 the 
Newcastle Circuit compriaed nige eppuintment: Newcastle 
Newtonville, Orono, Rihity’s Cooke Creek, Lesard, ake 
Shore, Wilh Kenda. "The Regular Preachers appointed 
ft the Conferene of 1856, were Will Pip and W. Eavard 
Walker, nado thee were eleven Loea! Preachers: Me 
Shepherd Walon, Ate W. S. Chases, Mr Ee, Mr Wakelin, 
Mr Leth, Mr Paton (Baten?) Met. Wilbon, Mr Camel 
[Mz Sout, Mr Noden, Me Mayelly and ove Exhorter: J. W 
J.C. Wit) Expt on spell nceatons on seresons were 
preach each Sunday inthe nine places, two in Newcastle 
nl ope in-each of the ther, The disebation of che tea 
‘SSrmang was thes each tothe two Regular Preachers and four 
{nang the twelve others 

tinay be wrth wile o speak fora moment of the Methodist 
population of ut regan se exisfed tthe ost Aourihing 
Feo in our hisary hey we Jude by the number of 
EStitant. Tn 186) our rion comprned two Cicits inthe 
Whitty Distcts Bowmanville end Neweastle. Howmanville 
Cormspondd prety clsly tothe Tovaakip of Dasington, and 
‘Stained five Branches: Bowmanville Zn, Hampton, Tyrone 
Enniskilen,invwhich there were 374 membera Neweastle 
forrerpondd sil moe elwely to the Toachip of Clarke and 
Somtined nine Branches” Newcara, Orono, Newton, Leia 
FRekaty's Shi Pore Granby, Clarke Chureh, Kendal i 
thick thete mere 417 members, ‘The lists of members not blag 
Teesuble tothe weiter, he has svat hinulf of the sts of 
cncbuters to the Mision Funds as pblsbed by the Church 
jn 186, omiting, on aceon of remtene, the Hts from 
Ennslen, Shiloh, Newton. Pore Granby. Kendal, The lists 
from the four Branches of the Bowmanville Cicat contain 
stout 120 anes, and tse from the five Branches of the 
Newcastle Cheut contain about 110 nase. The whole aunt 
Contiited by the Bewrnanve Creit was $3005, andy 
the Neveasle Cinit $3807836. Readers will remember 
eral things, that in ee Uke thowe of Bowmanville and 
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‘Newest evra farmer ar includ, that in al the ober sts 
{he marty are farmery that nal he it members ecee 
Churches oefur that inthe ss, generally peaking, no names 
{H perons contig les than 4 dle are found, thatthe 
Wesleyan Aethodise Church had many rival in our region 

Methotat and non-Methadt~-which have now append, 

The following ints ase exacts from the, "Thiel 
Annutl Report of the Missonary Saiety of the Wesleyan 
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“The Wesleyan Church at Nemtonvile wa dicated Jon. 8, 
107. Sermons were preached Ly Rev. Enoch Wood, Kev. , 
S'Nallerand Rev. GR. Sanderson, The weather wis stom) 

| but the church was lot and the sermons were stone aed i 
angelic, The tn on May was hel nthe basement of 
the Pretyteran Church, granted by the Kindness of Rev 
George Riddl. The cot of the building, exctnve oft wat 
‘SOD, Mises Dickey, Read, Bellamy. and Lancaster raced 
thy private sbuesicon enough to pay for psntng the chor 
‘ahd for Tursishing stoves lamps, carpeting, sofa te and bad 
a'talance over ll of SIGL, "These was to legacy of debt 0 
Hamper the He ofthe cngreation 

rvs fase cen 3 frame church was dedicated ia Neweastle 
‘on March 16, 1651, Te ha «second opening on Dec. 1 180, 
hen the uildig wo ated ada tasement canard under 
neath, Rey. Dr Stinaon (IS01IS62) and Rev. W. McFadden | 
preached and ade addrees a the festival on Monday. This 
Thing continued to be used se a church down to 1868, and 
serve fora Sunday School for yeuts until it was destroyed by { 
Sve about ISI Im the Cireow Cuardign of Feb. 20, 1867 { 
Rev. Wiliam MeCulough, stationed st Neweestle, report 
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tae the contact had en let fora new church. 1 was co 
bea mal llding, forty-two feet by ant ive, ested by hot 
Se furnaces with a tower, spire and telly apd fareisbed with 
in onan. "The stewards had sleady $000) in hand," Mr 
McCullough reported that Newco ws 8 mont encouraging 
fate of religious and material promerity. He thought that 
NNeweastle would soon be amongst the frst cleats in "our 
Thad recently fed ie up with stove, furniture and carpets. 











But bes fal hes "Cod is with a” The commer ston of 
the new church wat aiden May, 1687 by Me John Mae 
fhmald of Toronto ater Hoo, John Macdonald). He received 
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cand Sunday De E. Ryerson preached at half gust ten. His 





ferfect. ‘hey all lr that Canada bad renon to regard Dr 
yeron as one of er brightest oramente. Tn the afternoon 
Rev Whiting of Bowmanville preached. ‘The evening sermon 
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vas preached by De Anson Green on “The vision of aia 

Te'vas a touching dicoure frm him who Bad preached there 

more than forty years cavlers The cllerioy Yor the. day 

tmounted to $53.00, The tea on Monday war amon fare 

fm account of the bad weather and roads. "The whole amount 

teaied we $53.98; but x deta $00 sill remained Every 

dy wa ful praise for Mr Oot an hi hae Me CA 

‘Macey’ presided at the Oras. "The whole cost of the church 

“The chute of 167-1808 je the chore ail ia ase in New 

castle But in the coun of the yencs certain changes ive 

fen mae which nay be pt dow her rie frat order | 
to have the hstoy of the bulting more or lew compete. 

In ding so me follow acces given inthe Conadioe Sita 

Tecween Cctber 30 and. November 20, 1024, t0 which we 

sckmowedge our indebtedness, 

Tn IA7F the uiliing was elarged by extending it to the | 
west At the some ts the organ as removed from the east 

Faller at pce in an alcove bul in the western exten 

K vestry wa alo Sted up and pew eh at bul behind the 

pit. The reopening services were in charge of Rev. J- 

ni Partof th sersces wae alestre by Re Hugh Johaston 

\ fTonntas Again, in the fall of 180, the building of new 

Trick Suy-honl atthe weet ead ef the church was com 

rence. "The new tuiling wat opened on March 20, 1883, 

the Sunday services teng conducted by Rev. George Brown 

Interim siperntendent of the czeuit. Mr Hare A, Macey 

presied ut the Monday evening meting. I 1900 extensive 

Fenovationsand enlargement were crv out A new cling 

few porch andnew pews wereconstructe, A fine new pipe organ 

‘loplenddtne was instal and the Sunday acho waveatended 

twenty-five feet to the wert The basement wae deepened and 

cd with tds! ftrnaces, ‘The whole building aa com: 

fleted stod one hundred and fey fet lng a snty feet at 

Fee greatet width. The reopening services were bed on Oct 24, 

ton, The preachers were Rev. George Brown, Rev. J.C: 

Wile, abd Rey. AML Irvin. On Monday evening sppet 

swoe served to eight hundied people, followed. by an organ 

Testa by Mr HLA, Whedon, organist af the Metropolitan 

Gur, ‘Toront."Concurenty sith thea improvements, 
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ich were made ponble by the teraity of Mr Chester . 
Maesey and Mrs Massey Treble, «new pancnaye was bev 
village of it ize Newcartle i well equipped with public bul 
Insu an particularly sine. Abguet 2,102, when the atest 
boyhood home, the Neveusle Community Hal was cally 
ent 

The Methoint and Presbyterian Churches of Newcastle 
sre on Dee, 3 125 je Congregation of the United 
Church of Canada, and meet for worbip in what wit the 
Methioe Church of Newent 

















Tan Methane Episcopal Church was the name given tothe 
Episcopal Chur of the United State from which Wiliam 
‘ommajoriy ofthe Canadian Church united with he Methodist 
(Church in Englund he sue of the Wesleyan Methodit Char 
teen adopted. A minority, however determine to adhere to 
the Episcopal form of church goverment and 10 retain the 
Ths minority bet no Een paring Lethe 
J te church, On Tape 28,1804 they met aw a Conlerense 
fa Cummer's Chapel. There were present thre Fler. Joutgh 

all Davi Culp, Daniel leket, and one Descon: J. W 
Byam, ‘There were alo thee Jets, Bailey, an unocisned 

ier ad several Loal Preacher | With fining the 
bsness the Conference atoumed t0 met in Belleville ot 
Fab 10, 18$5. At shat meting Joba Reyes was elected 
Genera Superintendent pro fom, and it wa decided to meet 
‘gun at Carumers Chapel on June 1D. Adjouroment quickly 
took place ta June 25 fn Taller (oear Oakvle) Meetng 
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Howse, ‘There on tht day and the two following days ds 
Tieton renting the kection ef a Bishop war cared on 
Ste Reynolds was chown Bishop om Jane 27, and on Sanday 
Jane 2 he was mae Bishop Joep Gatcbel, David Culp and 
Dani Pskee ying on hands according to whe consecration 

Tr may properly be sid, accordingly, that as a separate 
and independeneeecsateal eds, the Methodist Episcopal 
‘Church deseo June 28, 185. Inthe printed minutes of the 
{Church forthe years IS6 180 po place our region vcs to 
te memned Tei potable, However, tha preaches visited 
Tartngton and Clare, partlarly those who "raelled” the 
ineby lies nich ferpusely mentioned from 1838 on 
Te seas 16361639 were ingrant yrs in the way of 
fntheting in the dpe preachers and of teorgunising the 
wected preaching appintinents, At the Conference hel on 
fee 21, 1S in Comers Chapel, Philander Sith std 
Jinks Richardun both to some Bihope ater on, wert 
fResved as Ehlers The Afinutes of S58 give the Elles as: 
Jobin W. Byam, Jn H Hoston, Benson Sith, John Bal 
James Rickaison, David Gri, George Turner: David Culp 
Charen Petsny Thaddeus Levis, James McNally, Piles 

| ‘Smith and Jee Oven. Jobo Reynolds was Superintendent or 

I Bishops ‘The Pesce for the Whithy Cireait was. Coral 
{Camo Sutherland "There were wo. Dinvits and. thet 
Dreiting Eile were: Joha Haley forthe Niagara District, 
ESS Benton Smid forthe May of unl Dist. ‘The foal 
Somber sf members for Upper Catada was 4177, Tn 1830 
‘ity Cree has Nathan Parks ae Preacher, and she number 
‘cl meber therein in given 4226 

"One day in the summer of 102 the weiter paid visit in 
shy to Henry Larue Powers then an old ma of abou eit) 
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Sve. Inthe conversation we had regarding ol ines Mr Powere 
tid thet there war schoolhouse in Kirky an ealy a about 
Ist, and that he was teseher fn ie near that time. He wae 
tem aout 1816, but song hove often taught school He 
tnt nto ay thatthe Est reliiou services were eld in the 
‘SSoolhouse and thatthe Bree prescher wax Willa Bird soon 
ster Itt. In the ofical Minutes of the MLE” Church for 
1896 Willan Bind spear as Lal Preacher, ut i atom 

tot defied. His name ocrur again i 16Q6 alcatel in 
london, aod again in okt ae Tocated in Hope, Te may be 
fencladed that. Willam Bind was probably the fest MLE 











Presther in Clarke, bue the date is dacerain. The fst slid 
found ta which the presen writer har atained ei connection 
Th the year 1840," that year, as we lear fom the ficial 








Minutes, the number of istics had increased to thre 
Niagara Landon, Bay of Quote, whore seapetive Presiding 
Elder ace in the order nated: David Cp, Joon Daly 
Benson Smith Inthe Whity Civ there are to Preacher 
Richard Beal, Miner Sumner, There are 260 member in the 
Creat “The writer har loin Bis pmsesinn acy ofa doc 
fnent of 1840 which, Taken in connection with the: Minute, 
{Foes an ies of the people making op the Kit appointment 
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From these sures we ay safely conlad that Kit, and 
Riagare Distt ania the Whithy Civ. The writer regrets 
that te does not iow what the oer appnunents of the 
CCecut were, of wh tbe ether pean were who made ip the 
$30 member 
in TS41 the Preachers in the Whitby Circuit are James 
eget and Abrahant Rey. "There ae 30 members, the Total 
umber forte mba deeominaion bring O40 
TS12_The clergy for the wbole Proview compriedhiy 
two Elders and fics Deacons all fore seven Preachers 
James Degeer and Evin 8: Fiman weve the Preachers inthe 
Whitty Cire There wee 616 members, with total for 
“The Districts have been increased to 























the Province of 7408 
four. 














cipht Elders and ten Deacons. ‘The Preacher nthe Whitby 
Gieait were ‘George Jones and John W. Byam, with 608 
‘memern,the ttl number in the Province being 8810 

TBH—Two Conlrene~s are formed Niagara, Confrence 
and Bay of Quinté Conference the former with 822 members 
the latter with 4087. Whitby Creo Niagara Confrence, 
Ios Preacher are George Jones and John W. Byam, Tes ember: 
hip is 108. The Lal Preachers ie James vuchaw, Corse 
Fisher, Jer L. Smet, William Hil Monge F. Carr, Canines 
‘Wott Wer HL Hlaker,Livios Thomas John Campbell, Ben 
Jana FPery, Fors Lattimore 
Crinté 2696. secnd Bishop chosen Rev, John Alley of 
the MLE. Church ofthe Unit Staten, Themae W ‘ 
Joreph Leona se Bre numberof Cena Chitin cron 

TS4e—Superintendents or Bishepe) John Reynold, Jo 
Alley. Whithy Cieat Preachers Win Cope, J.’ Cin 
Memers 46,” Nisara Conference 3082, Buy of Quite S885 
Bishop Alley din 

IMG—Philnder Smith chosen Bishop, Daslngton Cire 
formed, Jobs W. Dyam, Pracher, Pie Conode Christin 
Adsaate purchase by General Conerence 

1548 Superintendents (shop): Jon Reyoolds, Philander 
Smith. Dasington Circuit Preacher: John Haywanl, Members 
170. "Local Preachers: Win Hil, Frincls Latinore. Michael 
Cyerman, Bs Fs Pen 

140 Darlington Circuit Preacher: A. Hall. Members 201 
\Seht in 1845. Number of members in Hay of Quine Con 1090, 
io Niagara Con, 458% total Canada 805% a compared with 
S810 n 185. "Darigton fan 1201. John Foe e Preacher 

1SSI—The Darlington Preachers aye Gs Croebeld aed 
























































D.ML Shaw.” Members IK. “Total Canadian members S822, 
1852—The Davington Preacher iG, Coste. Members 
186," The Presiding Eller in the Toroen Dstt is ames 
Richardaon. ‘The Local Preachers in Darlington ae: J. Brad 
saw, Win Hil J. Carcadden, zed Tye, 
Tast-—The Darnton Preachers Win Pte, Members 18 
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1851—Wi Pirie contines ag Preacher in Darlington, 
18s5—TheDarington Preacker i» James Drapes, sho 
Wo Pitt without cat, Members 165 

190-Orono ow appears as separate Crt. A. Ley 
“Thurston le Preacher. Members 20," posseses two chapels 
tha one parenge, all taken togeber of the vale of 1000 
Te Oren chapel Wasa frame uling a wae abo the one at 
Kirby, date of ection uncertain. ‘There ate alo now & 
Bronkin ‘Ciraie and a: Whithy Cicat,Dariagton le bot 
prentioned, The building of the Belleville Seminary (later 
Abert Coles), matter grst interest tothe whole church, 
earscompltion, The Misnary Report giver ax contributors 
Uh in the Orone Branch: Re Thornton, NF: Hal, Ls Tose 
6, Caldwell Mr oben, Dy Kearney, W, Colins, J. Bite, 
Stes Tle}: Dyes Ate Fisk Mes Carcadden, W-L ersiman 
‘Me Sunde J Steen. Clahaon, Mrs Bradley, C. Barri 
2 in Powers Branch (indy). H. > Powers, J. Catenin, 
Dae Matchinaon, Ac Changs J. Bet 1 ail T Bet, 
To Thernion, J. Healey J. Purdy, W, Blot, S. Thornton 
W. Hughson, Meld, M. Jakion, R Hutchinson. There 
Js alana PenyBianch in Whithy Cicltwhieh really situated 
in'Dariagton,. Te had ies nae from Me B. F. Perry, Local 
Preacher ff 1844, 188) and public sprite citizen, who at 
ne ine owl Lit 8, Con. He waa won of Peter Peery 
MPP 18051800. He migrated yo Minsewta, A daughter of 
Histecame Mie JJ. Till 

TST. Schneier fe Preacher inthe Orono Circuit. The 
to chapel ae tort a being worth 81200 and the val of 
{he parsnage i pu at $1000. "The Local Preachers are: Win 
HT Corse ‘The memberhip 128, bn Reynok, 
Sor Bop is dead. Philander Smith act lone as Bison 
Joe C. Pomeroy ivan Deacon. Board of Managers of 
Belvitie Seminary: Rev. J. Richards, Rev. Thos Webses, 
Rev. 8. Morison, Mess John Campbell (Brook), Jobo 
Commer (Waterdown), Peter Fuser (Pot Nelson) 

SSSI Scheider is Preacher in Orono Cicut, Members 
177. Taye chapels: Orono Kirby, Lear: all frame bul 
ings, vated at S400.” David Tyerman was builder of che 
[stand chapel, Loval Preachers inthe Cicat were: Wn Hil 
J Carseadien, 1. Bilags, G. Lawrence. Members in Nigara 





























James Richardson js conserated to the ofc of Hishop by 
ntti Miele Sastry 
{St0"Dichopes Philander Smith, James Richaron. Pre 
siding Elder of Toronto District: Was Pie Ora Circuit 
Preacher fe M.'D. Archer, Loc Preachers: Wo Hil 
Preachers ares Wan Hil, James Carscadden, Henry Bilings, 
Thomas Argue- Members 210, Albert Carman made Principal 
Gf Balevile Seminary. Special subsepons for fi bap 
188. Win Prritte is Presiding Elder of Toronto Disteet 
Branches: Orono, Kitty, Leskard, Manvers. Whitby Circuit 
tise in Darlington te following Branches Perty Chapel 
msi Orono—R, Ruddock, ‘Knox, Jos. Biete, J 
Mrs ME. Archer, Mr Goren, R. Holtby. G. Nightingale 
S$ Chan J Fleming, T Hooper, H. Norhote, W. Car SM 
ger WW. Trl Pence, B. Miler We Jenel, Madan 
J. Hil, W, Alla, E. Hall, J. H. Shale, Wn’ MePheron 





























ny Rev. H. Matthews, J. Cooney. Leskard-—S, B. 
Way, Mor A. Grin, C- Fox, J Robie, W Cameron. 








J. McNeal, F. Blewit.” Manvers— Ridges, Ares 
Ryley Stole, Melisers Persy Chapel—Lemmon, Rose 
dima ne ine Sen asc. ape Gove 
Local Preachers: Wit Hill James Carscadden, H. Billings 
NZE-Scot, Hc Ea, Member 246A important even care 
was ladon June 25 with wome attention to ceremony. Henry 
Munro, tq, MPP. presied. Rev. LB, Caldwel ed from 
the Scrptuea Rev: umes Curt of Brookln fered prayer, 




















Me and Mrs J. Tucker lsd int the cavity of the stone the 
jar comaiing. relies Bishop Rickardon delared the sone 
well and oly lid. Rev. J. Caren Rew” E. Robert, Bile 
‘Chratian Pracher of Orono, and Rey. George Lawrence, of 
the Presbyterian Church of Clarke, made addremen” On Dee 
‘the morning, Bahop Smith the afternoon, and Rev. Candin 
Intheevening. The bing of ik forty by sity fet, ith 
‘hore ie pln ihe with coal is eat by stoves 
pce in the comer the audience room" (Chrition Ado‘) 
Tewas considered the bes church, andthe cheapest one inthe 
‘se below thieethowsind dalla On Monday a ic 
tod in the evening & ten. On Tueainy crenng concert af 
ered muses alia ata wee fered Altogether SID were 
taken, which cred the debt with shout S100 overs Te ie 
Shnounced that theft meting ofthe Ontaso Conereac wil 
ete in chinnew church. This ne bing wil be a expe 
to others. Great credit i duc the. Bulling Coowntie, 
fomponed of Mery 1 Roddock, J. L- ‘Torker and 
Thorton. 

Anew brick church was dosed on Okt. 12,186; whieh 
aad bes erected on Lt 20, Con ofthe Towoahip of Barn 
ton, Tevas called Mount Veron Chapel and was the stots 
to Perrys Chap. 

A gret event occurred in the lie of Oromo when the ann 
smecting of the Ontario Conference ofthe Metbodiat Episcopal 
‘Chareh was held inthe new church on May 19,1968. The 
feat interest now, partelarly the Ut of bilete @), 20 
Fermises ur with the names of the Peaches in the Conlerence, 
fol withthe names of many of the howclder of the lage 
‘f Orono, and of some outie the ville, in the year 186 
‘The bomen throws open to the Conference were natal 
eheay of Methoice Epncopal fame, but others were alo 




















{a the it, uch ae 1. A. Gamay, J Gardiner J. A, Cains). 
W.W. Tell, T. Hall ete. Noteron thee names may be found 











Taz Marmont Eriscora, Cutie 219 
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196—Thee are three Conference: Niagara, Ontario, Bay 
1 Quine, Orn Cire inn the Ontario Conte, ts Preacher 
0, G, Collamore. Members 20. Local Preachers: J. Care 
fades, W. Hill N-E. Scott. It comprnes Orono, Kisby 
skin, aod Masvers Branches, Whithy Cia compres 
ic Dasington, Mount Veron. Base Line, and Maple Grove 

'tOrono Cite Preachers Joep Will. Members 220 
Baleville Semioary’s sation ts improving, bt not yet out af 
Ail. ‘Tae Hihope urge upon the faithtl to avoid theatres 

Rev. Joseph Wild, DD. war in charge of the preaching 
station of Orono inthe Methods Episcopal Charen 180 
180s.” He was born io 1834 in Lancatire, England, and ate 
to Ameria in 1855. Landing in New York he spent some time 
in the United State, tt soon made hwy to Hamilton, Upper 
(Canada, and presched thee 4 short time forthe Methodist 
Episcopal Church after tise pent ome years tthe Boston 
‘Theclogcal Towite snd retroed to Canada, and. ld @ 
‘tation a Goi for the MLE Church during 1602." Then 
he paid 8 length vie co England, and om hie return 
Conoda entered the ministry ef the Methodist” Epiconst 
{Church ia 1964, Frou Orono he was sent to Bellew the 

















Seat of Altere Uniersty, which hed been founded in 857 
He sn filled the postion of burr ofthe Calg, and i uch 
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o put the nmin on fait rm Sana fog. In 1872 
helet elev for Now York nd became panto ofthe Seventh 
Avenue Methodist Epicopal Church, wher he remaitd sboat 
three years Subsequently he was ator ofthe Union Con 
freqational Church of New Yook for about si years, and 3 
Fete in 180 co take charge of he Bond Steet Congregational 
Charch of Toronto. From 1882 oowants his aume appears 
regulary ia the fat of Congregational Mitre up to 1897 

‘Dr Wild wae thrughowt He caer a siking fgure. He 
prof a scnatieral ye of preaching.” Old fashoned people 
Shout Oren ti to sy that he as Wildy name aed wd 
explanations of the Sripcures and of doctrines drawn trom them. 
Fur instance. he preached the view that Anglo Saxons were 
fev rally from the Ten lat Tbs of Insel, 2 doctrine 
taining Kirby and Leskard Branches is created. It is put into 
(Clarke's Preacher ie D. Crouter. Local Preachers for Orono 
sre NE Sots B. Pane. Je 1, Smale, He Stephene, 2d for 
Gare, James Cancaden, Meters in Orono 101, fa Cake 



































M.D. Archer (Supernumerary), The Clarke Circuit Preacher 
Sumer of member im "connerion”, 10/50, General Ct 
ference of Church hel in OF 

T807—The Orono Cra Preachers Jes Cart, the Clarke 
Preicher  W. A Sill Members in Orono 8D, members 
Palmer, H. Stephens; for Clarke, James Carscadden. Orono 
Station jnchider Newcastle. Clarke Cir comprises Kiehy 
‘ington, Mount Vernon, Maple Grove, Base Line, Steam Mills 





























TG!-Orono Cini includes Newcatle Branch. The 
Preacher is James Curt Clarke Citcut compres Kirby and 
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Lestand Brooches the Preacher being J. Egan in the later. 
Mee A-Tyerman and Sirs A Grifin are Collector for Mision 
Brookl Creuit comprise in. Darlington, Mune. Vernon 
(where names, like Lamminan, Argue, Coyderman, Aue 
Sppese, Enniskillen, Seam Milly Maple Grove nd Base Line 
ranches, Meters in Orono 75, Clarke 7, 

1809Orona Cirat Preacher Is James Carts: member 7 
Cathe Cirait Preacher CA. Simpuons embers 6. 
rosklin Cree cntaing, in Dariogton, Base Line, Maple 
Grove, Mount. Veron, Eisen. and Fraser's "Church 
Branches 
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be preacher who was not properly appreciated by the average 
whan of the community. If people had been using the term 
‘meme in ISTO, he would have been called one. The 
writer remembers a short court of sermons on The Book of 
Proves by Ble Pemercy which were highly fstrctve, For 
him this woodedul collection of posed picturesque phrases 
tear a product of the Jewish vac, and ot hat of any. person 
rreup of pean and when read atentively, shed Heke 08 
the geno that races came into contact with the peblems 
of ein all heir wasey. The Proveris are ot a colection 
r St pious texts on which preaches may’ base tenons, but = 
‘xpeienceof many generations of sifted race 
TEF4—Orona Cine Preacher i. C. Pomeroy, the Clarke 
Giri Preacher J. Wit, and the Dalington Cet Preeher 
H'G.A. Sinpaon, At the Gene Conference Bld at Napanee 
Albert Carman is tide Bebop. Total membership ia the 
Sonex 2.6 
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1815. €, Pomesoy i Preacher at Orono, GW. Stevenson 

1876-6, Miler Preacher at Orono, Gy Horton ot Kb 
and Ry Large at Ennion, The Ontario Conierenee tet at 
‘Stone onthe fourth Wedoenday of May 

THB. L. Hatin i Preucer af Orono, J. A. Dean at 
Kithy, and RC Large at Enns. Oroneand Clarke are 
inna ito one Circle 

378 W, Hansom and F. W. Watts are Preachers at Orono 
and EE Howard iat Enisilen 

1AT0_W, Hansom i Preacher at Orono, T. C. Hell i at 
Wirhy and Howard st Enna 

1860-G, Clk is Preacher at Oro. 








1881—F. B, Siraton fs Preacher at Orono, FM. Fon eat 
Ennai 

TSS2—C. A. Simpson ie Preacher at Orono, and G. W 
Stevenson i at Ena, 

TSA" Agta Orono and Enniskillen ae served by the same 
two Preacher, C. A, Stier and GW, Stevenson, 
Episcopal Chureh in Canada a6 separate organisation. We are 
ins pried of active dese for union, ‘The Presbyterians con 
The Methodists alsa in 1875 succeeded in uniting thee branches 
thir charehthe Wesleyan, the New Connesion, ad the 
‘Weelyan Church af Eaten Betsh Ameria, under the name 
‘The Methodist Church of Canada" And now in 198220 
‘the rion which took elect on July 1, 1884. ‘The General 
1882. Alter consideration of the question of Union and the 
‘ep already taken, it roolved, "That we ail with pleasure 
Danson", and a eommitee of eighteen vas chosen to confer 
{erence of the Canada Methodist Church inet on Sept. 6, at 
Imittes met om Nov. 2, and under the chairmanship of Rev 
Dr Carman agreed pon a Basin of Union, ‘The erin Jn 
fret and adopted the Biss of Union. ‘Therexpon voting i 
(sarerty ‘Meetings and Annual Confrence of the Canada 
Nethediae Church went on with varying expression of opinion 
baton the whol, with a majority a favour of anion. nally 
having met on August 29, 1885, after fall dicussion, adopted 
the neccesary legstion thatthe Union should take eect on 
Sly 11864, wich wae ncomplshed, “Many eal adjurtments 
iner necsaty. In Orono, for instance the thee Methodiat 
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congregations wece united into one, and agreed to worship 
together in the Methodist Episcopal church. The Wesleyan 
{Church building was sold and med into peeate dling 
Silt the Bile Chest Church bg eau sd 10 the 
Anglican Church ae place of worhip and is known ae Se 
Sitiour's. tn Bowmanville borh the Westyan and the Bile 
CGhritian churches wee tse for tine by two congregation. 
‘The Primitive Methatitbaing was after a ime form down 
‘After 1860 the Bile Christan balding was given up av ach 
nd was und or indus purpose, The oer chinck wan 
flanged in 1840, and is now (108) known se Tenty United 
Church. A.umlef smal church ullings ave disappeared 
fc at Bethel Primitive Methodist chapel, whieh war near 
Trickey's Corser 2 mle and «quarter north of Newent, ad 
Rehoboth, alo 4 Primitive Methodist chapel, whith rood om 
Jn oars land, Lot 8, Cons 2, Dalngon. Te wan within 
fala eile of Providence, Bible Chistian chapel, wich, 
though a ood brick ling, now (1628) abandoned as & 
Shares Ie ie abo rumoured that Betheade, a former Bible 
{Christan chapel, which stands on Lot‘, Con. 5, Dastngon 
{elie soon tobe shandoned am church, Near any of these 
there were litle burynggrounds, some of which are to-day 

A’ mmatter of great importance was the ution of the Con 
gations, Preyteran, and Meshost Charebes of Canada, 
Srhich wae consummated on Jone 10, 1025.” By tha oct the 
‘rane Methodist Church became the Orono Park Stree Con 
reyaton ofthe United Church of Canada, ‘The building in 
Srhich i worse i the former home ofthe Methodist Episcopal 
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PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH 


vor Bown (17721852) in generally spoke of ae the founder 
(tthe Pimitive Methedint Church. A native of Staffordshire 

England, he became a preacher among the Weseyan Methodist, 
and hal succes leader of opi mectings. Alough hi 
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te'saae Eine Menta’ The fone of te seo 
arrived in Toronto in 182, About the sume time elo Robert 

In the folowing Yeae the fect regular preacher, Rs Watkins 
wi yt se tree Pr 
SLT inseam id Coates 
year J- Lacey end W. Preston were stationed there as Preachers. 
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Wiis Gli from Clark, Oct 28,185 to Daddy Haton 
hrs Hoppers "Old-Time Pinicive Method, pp 10-10). 
In tsb the fst Canadian Primitive Methodist Conference was 
fect Brampton (Pel Co) commencing on Apel 27, and cos 
Ing May 1. The “connexion” now comprised two Distits 
(Toronts ‘and. Hamaton). firm Station, ‘owenty-hnce 
Preachers, and to, thowand two Banded and hey ak 
fnombern Rev. John Lacey as made President of the fat 
Confrence, and Wiliam Lamson Secretary. The Preacere 
Sppoined tothe Dalingon Cieut were J Edgar and. Pat 














! The Confer of AF os bl Troi Ty he ee 
the Stains were twentyetve, the Prsthers thirty-seven, abd 
\ the members B92. J. Bslgee wae te Preacher appointed to 


“The Conference of 188 was held at Hamulton. At thie 
CConterece i har decided that each traveling preacher on ¢ 
Scumtey sation should edie if pomble, at least ight 
frenchng places, The Darton iri Preacher wat Thomas 

Teil be intresting to read fee the names of the om 
steers ia the Davington Cireit to the Mision Fund ofthe 
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Drinitive Metholist Church, in common with others steugeled 
Inerease of tne handel and ine embers. The Conference 
ington Cra wer E- Bars and). Hotere 
The Conference of 1858 decided to publish a seni-noatbly 
the editorship of the brethven Joba Davison and James Elgar 
Lice of contributors to the Mission Fund of the Primitive 
Methise Church in Dalington Cie for 887-1888 
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of the Darlington Cieit ofthe Primitive Methodist Church 
Conference of 1856 in the matter of preaching places, In n0 
SSiequeat Sear, apparent, was. the minimom ever again 
tinted. Ie the nly year fn wich te mame" Bellwood 
Sopeare in the Tit a far asthe writer har observed. Bat 
Bellwood" was a preaching pace for lenger period than 
fone gear, The series were eld the ile ame schoolhouse 
‘Con. 4, Clarke. ‘These services consisted of preaching at two, 
‘or hall pt, in the alteron with Sunday Scoot just before 
the regular Circuit Preacher, but often he was a Local Preacher, 
ore Thomas Windats, who veda Lot 8, Con osm 
‘ther stable layman. The Superintendent of the Sunday 
Scot mar Ate Thomas Windatt, wh taught the Bible Cleat 
si ed in the devottons of prayer and praise, Other teachers 
tere Mr Hiram Bowen (USI®-I880), Me Jobo Souch (1895. 
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1908), and the Mister Betivood. There were others about 
sno che wter ele lem sure Hl emerbers that Ms Hiram 
Bowen war his frst Sunday Scoo! teacher.” He remembers, 
tens tha oe of bis leemates wa Brae (Bradford) Bowen, 
Mr Samuel Bowen's US21-1805) cert child, who died when 
he waua very litle fellow. Tse now that we, teachers and 
aught, made up nice ile school ineligent teachers and 
swell ehaveacolere~who might have loked forward tothe 
Cnisuation of sacha school though long generations in a 
Wellovdred and prosperous community. But such Wat pot 
{Uo be Providence seemed to frown upon hi budding amet 
which appeared, a ast tothe children, 20 Kind, so Warm, #0 
Teetlite, worthy of being perpetuate” The cel groupe 
It's wicked esr for progress descrsed the oid school ste 
by homing a new and fra one, more than ane aay 
thee chlden had sever played~and then an emisary of 
ira few werk later set ie to the ol schol and burned it 
{othe ground, The deeam was over, ‘The community centre 
Mus gone, The "Bowentown” or "Bellwood which 
The preaching and Sunny Scho services were transfered to 
Bethel Chapa, more than wo mes sway, nd there the writer 
trent (witethere) and satin acm clase, whose teacher wae 
Tht wierd in ron and see! work, Jooeph ML. Tickey. The 
Arter al ememtee the Bat len with Mr Teckey- The 
‘Miject that day mt in the sconce of Exclus, where 
Sayer She took for him an are of bute, and daub it 
frit line and with pte and put the child therein” Te wae 
‘ced. The iti eying baby in ts fal eral ready 10 be 
‘owed, or eaten by crocodile, ad then the great man the 
leader of armies, the founder of aon 
“Th lst of contributors Frm "Bellwood, in 1867-1888, 
bobo ofall ar we might exes. Taking the 60 Uo 
ster bere ae ashes of gos pope ck, who might have 
‘ade in amplerconebutien, Perhap the times, which were 
Tard had something to do wth the matter” But, bowever 
{hat may bey we mnt fake them as we Sad themes rea 
‘bie that the whole at, with the eaceptian of Me and Bre 
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Bellwood, were the names of men who hd been employed about 
the mil sd farm ofthe wets father, Franc Sai 





John Ande wasn the service oF 8 fom Nov. 2, 1856, to 
Anil 8, 1857. He scems to have cone a butcher and to have 
ough sep from FS. on Sep. 2, 1860,” Geonpe Carter wan 
Yorlutizeman ‘who came into ibe neighbourhood ae ely at 
1nG2. He was the roter of Mre BlacKinrm of Let 38, Coo. 
Chirk, sed wocle 0 Wiliam Carter Bickturn (bay 2, 
142), now living is Neweastle. Mr Carer, for ton yeas 
srk a yod det fr F. Sand was atthe sume tinea tenant 
He had ve daughters sod one sn. His een daughter, Jane 
became the wife of Jobs Souch In the early ices” be 
‘ought land inthe County of Grey, and removed tt Jamar 
Andrews x mentioned once in the Day Book of FS, a hiving 
fa Apri 20, 1857, bought 200 pounde of bran a 8 silage 
($16 8 ton). The writer barely remembers him, and as loot 
Ml trace of i.” Jobe Radford wa an Engiohnan. A cor 
fener who worked on the mill ef FS. whon it wae bung 
Ne worked much for F. . during some ten years, Bovght 
lot on te place and bolt hil hour, whieh F-S- bought 
from Bim tn 1600. The how, after tog enlarged, wae for 
year the home of tenant and journeymen miler, tne the 
‘Senerkip of France Squat, and, after 1862 under that of 
‘Al Lockhart (8I&01)." Some who lived subsequent in 
Radionds hoa were Martin Charkaworth, Andrew Nicol and 
Froderck Maar. The writer has lot al race of ts Raion 
The Mr Bellwoud here mentioned ie mont probably Chaser 
Belwocd (1701-1869), who cxned the land on which the 
schoshhouse. wan stuted, where the chuch verve were 
Held. ir house std on the southeast corner of Lot 8, 
(Con 4, jut eppenic the echealiouse, and’ wih a tone's 
throw of fe Morgoor i doubles 4 misprint for Morgan, A 








‘Thomas Morgan worked pretty constantly for Fr Som 18 
to Tsi8, He was a good-atured Trahan of the Protestant 
Iaith good worker, and agreeable to get om with. He,t, hat 
be out ofthe weer ken, 
The Darlington Circuit Preacher in 1890 was T Girt. 
The Conference of 1880 was be in Esobicoke. The wbole 
work war reavanged and sx Dirt weve formed: Toronto, 











Brampton, Hamiion, London, Gash, Kingston. Wiliams 
Herlige nae appointed tothe Darlington Cea 

At the Conference of 186 John Davison wat lfc without 
1 charge so auto enable him 0 devote his whole time this 
dues ts Bator of the Chrision Journat Book Stewed, and 
Missionary Secretary. Willam Heerdge remained in Dating 
fon. The appointments were! Bowman, Bete, Rehoboth 
Bhaneer, Providence Zi, 

Ar the Conference of i862 Wim Heide is ordained 
He remainsat Bowmanville by whichname Dartington Cheats 
tow tobe now, and be ecivenas cuit eoleague Walter Rei 

“The Bowmansil Creat Preachers for 1860 re give 98 

"The Preachers in 1864 for the Bowmanville Cicat were 
J. Nacteae and J Cl 

hn 1663 the Bowmanvile Cire Peschere were J. Nattrase 
and J. Stonaboase 

"The Conference of 1806 war held at Bowmanville. Rev 
Win Lomas was chown Prosdeat. Me and Thomas Geiith 
tree the Preachers of the Creu for the years ew okt 
Davin rete from the fces inthe Churc hich be hal = 
fn and efit ll 

inthe year 1867 the Bowmanville Circuit Preachers were 
Wet Loma and M, Evans.” War Rewe sas appointed Bo 
Steward spd General Seeteiaty by the Conference. Thomas 
Crompron became Editor of the Chratian Journal and Bold 
the pow LST” He wasalaa Tutor of the Theological Iaiate 

Tithe ear I86H the Bowmanville Cree Preacher was 

“in Goodman continue a Ciruit Preacher for 
owmanvile, “Thee are now the following Districts in the 
CConmerion: Toronto, Brampren, Haran, Guelph, Londen 
Kingson, Bari. There ce to be but tice Preehing Staons 
inthe Bowmanville Cheat” Howmanvile, Reha, Bethe. 

T1870 Robert Boyle was the How nail iru Prescer 
tobe tuning point n the bistery of the Primitive Metbait 
{Church of Cana, There sees lis nthe than former 
Thom are fewer conversions, Jobe. Swill, Present of 















































Conference, in his Pastoral Address for 1670, speaks hus: 
How tthe aeaven are few and the chars lean. Are 


veining inthe mihi 
er Th IBTH G. Clark was the Circuit Preacher fr Bowmanvile 
He war suceeded in 174 by J. Budge In 1876 Robere Cade 
stantial supporters in the Bowmanville Circuit rakes Hell 
ick Henry Munro died Dee. 20,1874 aged 72 years Matthew 
Joncas dic May 4,185, aged 68 years Jobe Midleton ded 
in i870 Rotert Cade was cominaed ax Preacher of the 
Bonmanvile Cirut, He was eicceeded in 1877 by W. S 
ugha, and Mr Hughan remsined ax Preacher ding three 
year snore 187, 1870, 1880, The lst Preacher ofthe Pea 
live Metbeat helore the Union war J- Dyke, whe remtned 
Contittors tthe Mision Fund ofthe P 
ibn He 
fo Jha 
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feet. 


tse Church, on Jay 1, 1884, weited 
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"The Prinicive Medi 





trite three ther Methodist tien and cane to exist a8 4 
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‘THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Tus Bible Christian Church fd its origin in the reaching of 
Willian Bryan at Shear in Devonshire, England, 9 1815. 
The fine Conernce wat held in 1819, and by this time there 
tree thiny preacher aed two thousad members, By HEL 
there were woe te thoteand emer, aod in that year two 
fen ere choca ne suasontin for Britah North Americ 
Francs Metheall and John Hicks Eynon (801-888). The 
former was sent to Prince Edward Island, arising there in 
une, 182, “The latter was sent to. Canada and arrived st 
‘Duetee on June 17, I8Ki" He, with hie wile, Ebsabeth Dar 
(792.1857), ame on to Cobourg and setled there. Coboute 
Uecame teie headquarters, From that point they traveled 
ve thee cof nearly two hundred res sd prac the 
Gonpel to all who would hear, On March &, 1836, Mr Eynon 
‘pene his fs ebure ae Coury ad om Jay ef the sare 
Sear his second church at Precious Corer On Jan. 1,184 
church war opened at Bowmanville By the end of 1845, 

‘Mesatime adiinal ionaries had ben arsving frm 
England Thomas Gren, J.B, Tap, Pel Robin (1804180), 
Willan Hooper, Henry Ett (M6877), Jacob Gale, et 
‘umber and in importance, In tab Cabour became financially 
Fedependent, and Darlington in 1800, 

The write ignorant ofthe nares of Preachers aod Cie 
prior to 1880, but from IK onwards Seobie's Almanac (pre 
Ueceor go the Canadian Almanac) gives Ute in nealy every 
Sear. These may be regarded ae fairly accurate apd ill be 
Eeloved here, except that certain adjustments and adaties 
wil be made As, fr example, the Hts wil be dated one eat 
lee than in the Almanaeso as to allow forthe ference 
ieween midsnimer when the sppeintmentf the Conferences 
tree made and the ead of the sear, when the Almanac Wat 
Tale 

t0—(Transfernd_ (om 851 in Sobie's Almanac)— 
Preachers ia Coluurg Cireuit were Paul Robins and. Henry 























Fore, Prachers ia. Davington Circuit were John Hicks 
Eyton, Abram Mo ohn Pawar. Pal Ring wat 
Ganda Hoge Tp), ft Wesnesay in March, 
IhiPreschers fo Coburg Cree were Paul Robins and 
Henry Ebott Preachers in Daington Citeut were John 
Hicks Eynon, Abraham fori, and Joho Edwanies Paul 
Robins wae Superintendent. Nevt Dace Meeting to be held 
st Milvie (Hampton) on fist Wesnesay in March, 1852 
1852 “There are three Districts: Cobourg, Bowmanville 
im Charman, Abram Mord aad 
fot Wancday ia one 158 
'W5t—The Preachers in Dasington Circuit are P. Robi 
tian Conference met at Colombe 
1 Preachers, 81 Churches, 104 other presching places 2186 
> “Te following Preachers were preset Pal Robin 
PHL Eynon, A. Mors, J. Tapp. Gren, Ke Hurley 
WW. Hooper, RL: Tucker, J, Hodgaon, ‘The flowing ym 
were preset: J King, J Vanstone, W. Ore, Jahn Die Alen 
IW. Robins. The following were recived int fal connexion 
John Pinch, Henry Stephens ‘The folowing were received a€ 
Candidates for the Minstry: John Hooper, SP Rabie, 
Robins; in Darlington (West), H. Ebbott and J. Hooper. 
Cenfereace meets at the Gnideboar, fst Thursday in ue 
ville Ceuta W. Hooper 
ipten Cre He Et}. Hoopes 
The Rownanvlle Circuit Preacher i J. Chapoe 


1656-The Bowmanvile Circuit Preacher & J, Chapple 
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‘The Hamgton Circuit Preachers are J. Ashley, J.B. Tap, 
tay (Super) 

1650—The Hwmawile Creit Preachers were G. Bade, 
4. Chapple I. Eynon. “Those of Hampton Cieat were 
J, Ashley, W. Hoper,G Hayerat (Soper) 

{S00 Dremamvile Cacuit Preachers ave J. HL Epon 
R, Huey. Orono Crcit Preacher rE. Rober. Hampton 
(Gree Preachers are. Cory and W- Hooper Sith Annual 
Conference bell Columbus,” Will Hooper, Provident: 

Preacher inthe rer of Bowmanile Distt: 

Ponce Aber. Hod, Reach P.O. 

Scolt—A, Morse, Uxbridge PO. 

Moripoa—D, Canton and A. Ca, Lite Britain PO, 

Pekerig—T. Green Brovgham P.O. 

Oshawa "J. Pinch, Oia P.O. 

Detal of Bowman Hampton 

Bowmanville tro Preacher sinteen Lost Preachers, nine 

Hampion two Preachers, twenty, Local Preacher, ane 
chapel thre other places, S80 member 

Ts8i—Hlowemanvlle Ccait Preachers are J. HL Enon 
i, Huy, Orono Cheuit Preacher E. Rober. Hampton 
irae Preachers W. Hooper 

1802 Brwmanvile Capa Preacher is R. Harley. Oros's 
Preacher ie Fs Rotert Hampton's Preacher W- R. Roach 
Tyrone Circuit mentioned now ts Preacher e JM. Eynen, 
In aicion othe tree Canadian isres there 5 ls anther 
ow, Pansy, inthe United State 

"863. Bovmanvile Creuit Preacher is H. Keaner. ‘The 
Crono Preacher i A Clarke. The Tyrone Preacher is J. 
Eynon (Saperd) The Hampton Preacher W. R. Roach 

8H The Bowmanville Cree Preckers ave H. Kenner 
and P. Robins, The Orono Preacher x A Cake.” The Tyrone 
Preacher iJ He Eyton, “The Hampton Preacher is WR 

















wwmanvle Circuit Preachers are HL Kenner and 


. Robins, Oran Cieut Preachers Areal Clarke Tone 
Preacher i J. H Eynon (Sap). Hampton's Preacher J 
Hosige H. Ebbort bat Oshawa, Copa Barker arses in 
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‘Upper Canad and ie stationed at Cobourg, He i made Pres 
1S65—Noter from Plan of Hampton Cieuit for March 
Ail, May 

Prsching Places: Hampton, Ebenezer, Columbus, Soom, 
Mount. Plesant, Cariphoni” (Enfeld), Edad, Reboboth 
Taunton), Unies, Elin, Provence (Si of Eneld), Camp 
fells Oshawa, Base Lin 

Preachers (tnert and Local): Roach, Canton, Ebbot, 
Rod, Tacker, Willan, Gilbert, Werry, Harling, J. and 
RBifor, Cann, Cake, Dee, Reynolin South, Lander, Gale 
Wank Hancock, Beer Johns Gale, Hoey, Ali, W. Alli, 
Bond, Cutis nd one Exhorter eed J. 

TS0—“The Howmanvile Circa Preachers are W. life and 
, Robins. J. Hy Eynon (Supt) ein Tyrone, J. Hodge ei 
Hampton, the Colinas Preachers are J. Langdon (S49) 
J. Wlck  Nowe ae a 
for March, Apel My, ne 

Preching Pees” Hampton, Eteneser, Columba, Seam, 
im, Canfiphonia; Mount Plea, Edad, Union, Reboboth, 
Providence, Camp's; Orava, Base Line 

Preacher (Iinernt and Loe): Hedge, Whitlock, Ebtot, 
Rod, Tucker, Willanay Gilet, erty” Harléne, J, and 
RR Elford, Cann, Clarke, Doidee, Reyids, Such, Lander, 
(Ge, Ward, Haoeock, Beer, Johns, Gale, Honey, Ali, Bond, 
Canin, J Cli, WC. Bee, 

Ta 1800 a woskiy newspaper the Obsemer, began to be 
published in Bomananville under theeitorahip af Cephas Barker 
Me Barker was Eto for fourteen years In 1860 the Observer 
owes deficit of $55,000." Ar Barker reigned and war 
Serealed se Euitor by HJ. Not, who filed the place for 
hee pear, when the Union of the Churches terminated the 
‘inene of the Obsemer, Mr Barker himself resumed ty 3 
‘pastor in Landon, Ontario, and did there Now 15, 186 

'807—Howmanvite Cava Preachers ae W. Jolife and 
, Robina, ‘The Orono Preacher ie Re Hicks, Te Tyrene 
Preacher is J. Ryan (Sep). ‘The Hampton Preeheis 
J Hoidge. The Calunus Preachers ae J. Langdon (Sip) 
J. Whiock, HJ. Not 
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1868—oymanville Circuit Preachers are C, Barker, W 
Jolie, P- Robins The Hampton Cireit Preachers are RT. 
Coarse, J. Hodge. ‘The Orono Preacher is JJ. Rie At 
Tyrone thePreacheris].HEynon. The Columbus Prachesate 
Ricks and R: Hall WS. Pusce ie satoned st Oss 

1608-Notes fom Plan of Hampton and Ona Stations 
for March Ap, May, June, July 

Preaching Phces: Hampton, Etenesr, Columbus, Sum, 
im, Cardiphonia, Mouse Pesant, Elda, Usion, Rehoboth 
Providence, Camel! Oshawa 

‘Preachers (Utnerant and Leet): Hide, White, Pascoe, 
Rodd Tucker, Gilbert, Werry, Hagldine J. and H. Elord 
Cann, Clarke, Dodgy Reyna, Such, Lander, apd. ML 
Gul Ward Hancock Allin, Bond J, Col. Clarke, Tonkin, 
Alin (on era), P Robin, W, Glover hee two fom Bow 

T86t-Howanville Cet Preachers are C. Barker, J Gale, 
J. Jo Rice, Pe Rebing The Tyrone Preacher i JH. Eyna 
The Hampton Preacher are J Hoidge and E. Raber At 
CClumts the Preacher iT. RH WS. Paseo i all at 
(Ontawa, LW. Wakes is Preacher at Orono The Fifteenth 
Aoual Cnfereace shel at Hampton is Jone Wiliam Samael 

‘On Jan 7. 86 the Clarke Tomei Couneil granted the 
Managing Commitee ofthe Bible Christian Church in Orono 
he fee pasage of drawing material through the ToL Gatee 
forthe erection of Bris Chueh, 

16f0Bowrnanvile Circuit Preachers ae C. Barker, J. Gale 
WW.'S. Pane, The Hampton Preachers are E- Roberts, 
Hodges Le W Weket at Orono J. Enon iat Tyrone 
JJ. Rice at Oshawa 

Ii7i—owmanvie Circuit Preachers are C. Basher, A. 
Bater, J. Gale (Supt), W. 5. Pesos. Hampton Citeit 
Peaches are E. Roberts, Wn Hodnett) Darington Cieuit 
hae JH Eynon (Sup). Osawa Dreacber i John Kenner 

‘Note from Plan of Hampton Ciruit for Dee, Jan. Feb 

‘Preaching Places! Hampton, Ebeneser; Calumbs Siloam, 
lim, Cantona, Eldad, Rehoboek, Providence, Cempbals 
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Preachers with residences (Ibert and Local): Roberts 
(tlampten), Hodnete (Columbus), Rodd (Colby), Tueker 
{Columbus}, Gibere (Provides), Werry (Elid, lazedine 
{Calum}, Ellord (Hampton) Cann. (Hampton), Clarke 
(Hampton); Reynolds (Elda), Lander (Rehoboth), C. and M 
{Gao (Reboth), Waed (Hampton), Allen (EMad), Bond (Elim), 
Ward (Rehoboth), pad (Elim), Short (Ebeneer), Adit 
heneze), Ande (Hampton), Bll amon), Harper (Steam) 

“Wecenght scrvices tobe dscntined that bh preachers 
may engage in Protracted Meetings 

s02-sBowmanvile Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, A. 
Maker, J Gale Sapul WS Paste, Hampton Cit Preachers 
tre Mati Hardy, E. Roberts. Tyrone Peacer i J. H. Eyben 

Tst®-—Rowmanvibie Citeit Preachers are C Barker J- Gale 
Sop, W. 8. Pass. Cirsie Preacher at Tyrone is J. H 
Eyton (Supa). Gri Preacher at Hamptons Henry Keone, 
mt Oreno, W. Rost 

ISTH “Bowman Cieit Preachers are. Marker J. Gale 
(Sapa, W'S) Pucoe, P. Robins (Sop). Tyrone Circle 
Prete J. He Bynen (Sup) Hampton Circlt Preacher = 
Henry Keoners Orono. Chet Preacher i WR. Rauch 
(shan Preacher Jobo, Renner 

1816 Bowmanville Cet Preachers are C. Barker, J Gale 
(Sup'd), W uli P. Robin Sap). ‘Tyroge Circe Preacher 
LEYTTU Eynon (up's Oran Clea Preachers EA. Tonkin 
Hampton, Circuit Preacher ie W Wade. Osbawa Cet 
Preacher fe W. Kenner 

TstO— Bomimamibc Circuit Preacher are C. Barker J. Gale 
(supa), W. Tole P. Robins (Supe). Oran Cee Preacher 
EW. Bibouc ‘Tyrone Chet Presets Jo H. Eynon Sep 
Hampton, Cicait Preacher ls SH Rice. Oshawa Cite 
Preacher fe W. Kenner 



































T877_Bowamanvlle Circuit Preachers are. Barker, J. Gale 
(Supa WJolife P, Robins (Supe). Onno Circit Preseber 
Se Th Enhore, Tyrone Cireit Preachers re J. HL. Eynon 
Suni), W Liner Hampton Cireut Preachers are). 
Gilon 8 H. Rie 

Ts06--Roymanville Circuit Preachers ae C. Barker. J Gale 
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(Sup), W, Jolie, P. Robins (Sop). Hampton Ciey 
Pretchre ae 8. J Comings S. H- Rie. ‘Tyvone Cieut 
Preacher ie J. H. Eyeon (Sup). Orono Cireuit Preacher ie 

1610 Bowmanville Circuit Preachers ae C: Barker, J Gale 
sup), Jon Renner, P. Robie (Sup'd). ‘Tyrone Circuit 
retcher JH. Eynon (Sid). Orono Cire Preacer ie 
Wo kimbert,” Hampton Ccut Preacher is RB. Rowe 

Teas-70—The preaching pointments at his ime in the 
owmanvile Ciyeut were: Townville Salem, Bethesls 
Providence, Tyre, Haydon, Orono, Laskar 

Tm the Hamptan Cire they were? Hampton, Ebenezer, 
da, Rehoboth, Providence 

There mere tno apgintnent alle Providence 

The teeny. Ath Annual Conference of the Bible Chistian 

I waste at Lite Bai sn 1870 

‘rch Cle was Presiden and WS. Pasoe, Secretary 
“The oficial report nue the Church is characterised ya 
esimitie tone. Te complains ofthe Tinted prosperity of the 
{pomination of the difelty of Being up the nuimers 
Thre isto gent conformity tothe werd, Members are tack 
stand to hep inters in thee den. Fay devotion Fe 
Imuck neglrtal There are few converone, and here fe = 
Notable decline f piety amongst the young 

ontbators to Mision Pond, 18787 
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1580Doyemanville Chet Preacher are C. Barker J. Gale 
(Sup, Jono Keane, HeJ- Nott (EA). P. Robins op) 
‘Tyrone Ceeut Preachers JH. Eyton Sup). Orono Cieit 
Preacher ne Mat, HA. Mamgton Circuit Preacher is 
ROB Rowe 

ist Bowmanvie Cicait Preachers ane James Hoskin 
Jobe Kenner, Gale Sup), HJ. Now (Ea')- Hampton 
Gira Preachers are John W. Cansom, R. Be Rowe, Tyrone 
(Gokul reacheris JH. Eynon (S's). Orono Cuca Prescher 
SR Mallet, BA 

852_Dimanile Circuit Preacher are John Kemer, 
J. Nowe, P Robins Sop'd, J. Gale Sep'd) Hampton Cree 
Prowhers ate Wesly Doo aed R.B. Rove. Tyrone Cieit 
Preacher iJ. Eynon (Suid), Orooo Cire Preacher x 
R Mallee BA. 

THE Bowrnanile Circuit Preacher aze John Hares H. 
ote (EAN Je Gale (Sup, Pe Reins (Sup). Hampton 
Catal Price Oke. Orono Cireuie Preacher is Alex 
Richard, “Columbus Cicut Preacher is H. Moore. Oshawa 

Contato to the Asn Fund of the Bible Christian 
(chs for 1882-30 
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“The Bible Cheatin Church, on Jy 1, 1884, ited with 
three ater Methodit Chircher und disappeared as 4 separate 


THE NEW CONNEXION METHODISTS 


ur Methodist New Connexion ha ie iin in England ia 
IWGP. The chil difeencebeemee it and the Weseyen Met 
‘alts was that ie admit one layman to each peacer nto 
‘he Conference and allowed the laymen to share inthe tan 
{cion of ll sine sated or secular.” Regula peaciog aa 


—————-_- 


established in the Township of Hope as carly ax 1885 and in 
Mision in Newcastle, and i¢ was maintained until 1857. The 
lat of the Preachers with thir dates and the numberof members 
Ih gen in the Cyelpia of Metbadiom ia Canada” by 
(Genre H. Comis 1S81 and we copy i her 















“There was ako a Circuit in the norh-astem part of the 


rowhip of Clarke of which the writer bad so timate 36 
thninanes The ist copied om the "Cyclopedia of Method 
Son in Canada, 

The Clase (Kendal) Cicit had the following Preachers 
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tn the year 1875 the Wesleyan, the New Conseson, and she 
Wesleyan Chuch of Ease Brith America were uted unde 
De ela ot The Methodist Church of Canada,” and she 
Tonman of the New Connexion) was united with the Christian 
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xxtL 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES OF OUR REGION 


Dy easiest recollections of Presbyterian Churches are of four 
and Newcastle, (3) che Bowmanville and Enniskillen, (3) the 
ownanvile and Oroon, Theft and second of these beng 
fhe United Presiyterian Church (or as called when organised 
jn 180 the" Misionary Presbytery of the Canadat", the 
‘hind belonged tothe Fee Church, andthe fourth to what wae 
Annownpoputaty the OM Kink (or mae formally the" Pesby 
Scotland”. 

















(2) Chske congregation 

In the year 1845, application having ben made by certain 
Tory te Canada” tobe coottted into a congregation aed 
Tohave a supply of Con ordinance, the Rew. R-H. Thorton 
of Whit war appointed by st Preyer to preach a Clarke 
Shi recive the sbove-ertamed parties with other adhering 
{o dem, and form them into a congregation In fulsinent 
ff this appeinttent Me Thornton protched in lake on Sept 
D4 ists, and reeived aod consid the following titty 
individu ita congreation under the inspection of the 
love Presytery: Hetbert Renwick, Mrs Herert Renwick, 
Aroet, Mie Arnot, Andrew Lecthir, Mrs Lackhart, Walter 
Mitel, Willem’ Andenon, Easter MeTaaar,_ Robert 
Scot, John A. Guinae, Elaateth Retherord, Jue Todd 
Jobe Gray, John Rathevord, Robert Haggat Jems, Henry 
Robere Adi, Stewart Mullen, Jobs Hien, he Hien, Thomas 
Ballagh, Robert Johnston, A. Johnston, Wilism Henderson 

‘Om March 13,1895 the cengratn met fr pubic won 
SEH rdsoed thes elders veg” Messe, Herbert, Remwic, 
Aindeew Lackhare, and Jon Rutherford, who had ben una 














wat constitute forthe iret time by Mr Thornton and Me T 
Renwick was appointed clerk of sexton. On the fourth Saath 
of july. 1898, te Communion of the Lords Supper was di 
fed forthe fet tne to the congregation. “Phe Rew: Mr 
Case of Port Hope preached on the cceasio, ad an accession 





(On Nev. 21, 188, the Semon met and was constituted by 
the Ree. Mr Thornton with prayer, The Clerk of Session wat 
ected to transite the flowing minute of Presbytery ito 
the minute bk ofthe Se 


Wee 





Pambon 
The Minsonary Presbytery of the Canadis eet atid was 
constituted bythe Rev. Bir Ray. Moderator, 

Mr Thornton reported the manner in which be had flied 
the appointment to moderate faa cll inthe congreatin of 
‘Clarke on July 16 

Read te call added tothe Rev. George Lawrence signed 
by mney. thee members and seventeen adherent 





‘A totion was made Approve of Me Thornton's prose 








ther motion wae put, Sustain said all ao x regular 
opel call Te wat carted tua, Litewie th Presbyery 
‘b eeeyoustain sal eal in terme aero 

Appointed Mens Thoraton and Cande to induct in the 
ual way Me Lawrence tothe pstorl charge of the United 

Tn compliance with the above apgintnent of Pretytery 
Mours Thornton and Caste did. on the sid Nov. ty 188 
nut Mr Lawrence to the pastoral charge athe congestion 
‘of Cliske. Me Cassie preached and Mr Thornton sea the 
Shove minote asa warrint of procedure inthe induction, and 

Me Lawrence wit at his date twenty-seven yeas of a 
having been bor in Scotand on Sep 12,181, having made is 
‘sis in tha county and having bres ordain othe iit 
Dori 28,187, ‘The congeption let note fn putting up 
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Steal Gant hbase reo eth Cree 
Bea, Daal A Rober fume? Tones ran 
Sotvow bared wana tad creat eset 
‘Riba ity othe mile agen ever entered the portals of 4 
‘Sine There were to doom a the ath end and our fasily 
eee rene ne arene 
Mute qetocon mecer ec ie 
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fork was tolerated in our services? There were two big box 
Stoves which burned mood to heat the place in winter, apd wo 
Tong tows of stove ppee carrie the smoke away, amd added 

fe dewrative contrbuton, I remember well the squat 
ils which were hung at regular intervals Below the pipes 





ocatch the dp. Along the wale were hung sconces forthe 





"ow eas which ghee place when there was evening 
fecvice. What thee lke like when lighted T never ke 
{ort war ever isthe church at ight we lve four miles away, 
fd once a week war qt a afen ar we could manage vo make 
the journeys eles, that was av often, I fancy, ne replat 
tervie was id.” Forin the ateroon Me Lawrence bed service 
‘Shurch ha been opened om August 8.1852. As to Sunday 
Lawrence and Mrs Lawrence did the tacking.” Mr Lawrences 
[ible Clase was alge afer and ae repute tobe remariably 
fered, ut Lever bad uch experience of. T wae meaty in 

A ome ten mites leven Snday School was dia 
snd the suience began to come in. From one of the east 
tvs Be Lavrene use to ook to se when all the people 
Tron the east and north had aerived, and then he would mount 
the pulpit without gown oe bands! and give our the pak 
pls the five hymns, which were found atthe tack of the Bibl 
td one of thee were chown for the opening of the sevice 
"That was to slen a moment for any mere haman aninapred 
Gt cleratad pty.” The suliece, withthe exception of the 
rector remained ested ding the singing. Prayer followed 
Ent the audience rose and nemned wanding, a ea aap 
the cuncan during per. "There weve what mighe be called 
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and doctrinal than the sermon, ‘The sermon italy contained 
msl by comparing the wrinkles warts and ookempe beara 
psy nor ied. a 
Fourdone woot handles with which sometines inattentive 

























































tranquil ign kind, ‘These was 0 fssiness or excitement 
Inhim or fo others due to he actions, Always at his pos, 
aivaye with his masive semene prepared. be made you fe a | 
ithe were permanent and stable. He didnot take up with 
fxtaoninaty movements He held to the olf and bxaten paths. 
Te did oc eften preach o peop. His subjects were the great 
‘onc whove dicueon fects al en. To not think he ever 
Tod he ket hime He didnot peach plies, thou 
he voted when eletion day cane, I fomenber to have seen 
Nin in 1867 woting for Boe and McLecd in oper ckection 
Te ad disciplined isl to kk upon the smaller, transient 
things wih teangll eal, As Spinora would have sid he 
Iehcld God si sere eerie. He often quoted the fie fe 
Found in Isaiah na, 2's the shadow of eat rock in 3 
treay aod and fas Bim preach from hat pasa a8 
[Exe But Ido ot remember many of bi sermons; only here 
in thereon ened wit me, ke tat dae frm the 
Sing of Solomon iy "Ae the apie tee among the tees of 
the woed, sok my beloved arming the sons. Tat down der 
his shadow with gree bgt. apd his fruit was eet 0. my 
tastes And one ote of wonderful breadth which preached 
‘on vist to Orono, after his reignation, from Tih hi 1 
He alee of the tesa of island bal be sated 
Tenor a mondetlly tender disarm and revealed ie of hi 
Weare UE mae pope tnd eves eines bs could be 
Nery severe in his roprol i he wished. Once i avi 10 is 
owe in Formato, I venture to mak approvingly of ne of 
Matthew fol book, "od an the Mile eink twas, 
land he expresed ery sharply hi disapproval of my remark 
im hconart with bis neighbours have bean ie charge 
‘hat he was uneyinpabetcy patel #o the humbler ose. 
Th war anid tht he freqemed the sch moe than the poor 
But this may be doubted. He was of roeved nature, and 
ved itty on his itl ity ate fm (Lot 28, Con. # fal 
he wm he chur, the He of «dignified, uncer, mall 
Taner, The sped be eve ever enced 800 per annum 
tree the bognning al farmers ater people fom the vgs 
Todas Oone and Kendal came in. asa time called the 
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largest rural UP. congesation in Upper Canada, but his 
Mipend war not increase "The members were mostly Seach 
snd Novi of Ireland people with a family of Two of Engl 
sign, tie Thomas Bragg sd Thomas Vincent and one French 
‘Cotadian bythe name of Delong. 

“The pastoral vstaton wa oytematic if ot frequent. Once 
a year be vised ach family, geoerlly separately, bu sometines 
ty yathering several ais into oe group He was also inthe 
‘are ISG 7 Towaship Superintendent of Scots and caw the 
Unite in that way, Buble meetings ike pics tea meetings 











‘hat was cratered widely over a hilly country and it did no 
{Ean ch of te paste ated ofthe Lond Day morning 


For sme thy years the even steam of the feof the 
congregation med on. The s-caled"daruption*in Scotland 
‘GUTS, and of Canad io 1846, amo dinar forthe great 

















roe that made up the UP. Church, aad am, 60 doubt 
Sauce of gratification that the Free Church Congregation of 
Darlington was formed in I84%.. And greater sll was the 


iatiation when on June 6. 1881, inthe Wesleyan, Chur 
Eat es es Mota he Fn Chand Pray 
Canada were tade one withthe tite of the "Canada 
Presbyterian Church." Naturals, the Caeke ‘congregation 
ecm pre of thir Church and wa placed att athe Presby 

But in 188 tthe end of about thirty yea: the cam of te 
‘Page ef Orono andthe abandoning ofthe ol church ov the 
Tit "hee was ceratnsnoeat of opposition tothe change, 
ti hove who mere disatsed Ini the blame om the sboulers 
MI'Me Lonrnce, The hippy rations which had exited all 
found were cosierily distal He bine lef the farm 
Sind eame to ive inthe vilige- Things never looked ght oy 
1670, when he resigned. He removed to Taranto, where he died 
me seventh seats Iter, July 28, 1887, at 16 Homewood 
‘ve iste had die! thieen ears are, gust 11 1874 
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He remarsiad, ut Ihave not the date of his second marriage 
ety was eto vat i the cemetery called the Necropolis 
in Toronto 

Mr Lawrence's tack church, suited on Lot 34, Con. 7 
building, no part of which remains today- The ste i all 
nce ad's few headstones mask the graven wbere some 
Stee members the former cengseation fe Alter the bing 
Sf the church in Oro in 1868, tis back church was unused, 
i sence being eld in Orono Looking 3 the gravestones 
ne Je reminded ef ome ol thee who fonsel the congregation, 
Here isthe grave of George Wyle, who owned the porh ball 
sf the lot on which the crc stood, who ded Au, 182, 
Sed 77 years” He was «staunch pila ofthe church and mich 
‘oemed by Mr Lawrepre Dose im ithe grate of hile, 
Ekzabeth Wylie, who died Ost 81, 1870, aged 76 years A 
lie farter ons the grave of Mary Galbraith, wie f Daniel 
Mties, wo died De. 31, 1873 aged 88 years” SH farther 
tn isthe grave of Hele, wile of Duncan Brows, who died 
Joe 3, 1878 ged 70 year Bese ber Hes her husband 
BBunean Brow, snr ofthe south half of the ton which te 
‘hunch send who dist Oc 6,186, aged TT years There are 
thet ol the neighbourtood of wh coe tink, who are bed 
Sesser, suchas Captain Nell Wikinon, who ded Oct. 2, 
185, aged 0 year, whowe some atthe font church, Lot 3 
Con, &. "There were alo. Alexander Beth, who resided on 
Tot 85, Con, 6, Clarke, mo ted une 28 88H age 72 yes, 
being bused in Townsinvlecemetry, and Willa Ro who 
fwned Lat 8, Con. 8 ad 6, Darnton, and wed Maze 17, 
TBAT, being ured in Hetentachurchyad hard by, one of the 

Mr Lawrence was sacereded by Rev. JAG. Calder, who 
wat andaned and fndocted to the charge, April 4 1871, He 
Fea Title over fee gear esgning July 30,1876. Me 





























(Codes wat a young man, fresh from cole, handeome and 
‘onents He had ago deal of dat in Bis compotion, and 
‘Stomed both admiction snd Howlin the cooumuity. One 
tte sharpest newspaper esones of my rclection cfoeided 
ich hs reenesn 

The Cenral Auambly of the Canada Presbyterian Church 
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atte mecting in 874 pasted resolutions orn apn Miers 
Shu Scone tne importance of ling cn tty the rages 
atemperanee inthe uo of alco beverapes Mr Calder 
took he mater serouty and eg to pen with reat zeal 
fake alo of varius Eide, He went farther: he determined 
ton of Decomier, 16, he actively parted. He wet 
Satur to petition tothe Towraip Counel to Fini the 
‘Minter fetes to tl gue. Many loked on this at almost 
Mtgou ac aed come he leer eked very toner 
sic a thy went about wi these profane papers. But the 
fen wae ning Tn opie of al Be di complied 
ele goer 0 pesison” open during 6, He tereting 
tol nthe Coe of 1870 nar compe ofthe Towing 
‘stantial ad respectable me, several of hom were Pres 
terns: Samuel Wimot,W. Fr Alen, Dani Comstock, Robert 
(Cle and Janes Red 
in September 1675 Mr Calder tendered einai, but 
‘ilyed ano Jaye 1810 2 peyteal vctaton to the 
fengepaion wis ordered. The vistation was hod, but the 
father of Prbytery were wale to hal the wounds tht had 
Beer opened he Cader persed fo resging hi ragsaion 
fr accepted an he peat ie fareell ewe on July 30, 
Tibeent ting Acta 3, On Aug ait news tem om 
Dron appeared inthe Toronto Gl recing te facts of the 
Spare tie hese Jona signed Thos Vincent 
eka Gibson, and Duncan Bra who bad etn ele of the 
dongreao, sting tat thy ha teen piney Me 
{Cities shortcomings at miner tha they Bad rene, and 
Soon. Iris to be sted tar deze thee en wee teal 
Gn the Ink Me Calder oped ta prety wa eer plnting 
tut pricy th sorcring he eders aswel a us 
ing his own actos and ote 32's ter appee inthe 
Uke, ngned John Citen, of very abarve and uochriaian 
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hamcter, crying Mr Calor with yng, heating Rev Mess 
‘Young ond Monteith out of thir spy pay, neleting dy, 
Ineddling in pelts, preaching other peopl’ sermons, with 
Fypocritl advoeey of temperance, and with being s Best 
‘hee Pharice and Teayerance Gilpin. "The goed people of 
{Clarke held their breath astounded this sling attack 00 
‘heir late minster, but thelr astoaishment and: dagust were 
Increased hundsedold the following week, om Aug. 20, when 
they read very shore note from Me Gibson delving that he 
had ever writen the ler of the Bnd and knew nothing 
smhateverabout te authorship. The community wat candalied, 
Tn tongues waste fouly. The names of prominent people 
‘tere mentioned te hiving committed thie dastardly pece of 
MckednesPblcindignsion one thigh pte and threats 

Saviour Kinds wes tered, ut nothing serious happened and 
fhe heat pone cooled. There ean be ete doube thatthe 
Incident evoked sympathy for ir Calder, and conde perhaps 
Hoga tthe stengtening of the feng thatthe goer ] 
trae” hos a powerful snd unerupulous force the com 
Inunity which seme day or other had to he deveroyed in der 
foraleguard the peace ofthe people 

Teisworthy of ond hat twas during Me Cables pastorate 
that the reat union of the Presbyterian Churcher of the 
Dominion wae consummaced in Montreal. on June 16, 1870, | 
hey bgeeorth bre the name of the" Presbyterian Church 

“The next minster of the Clarke congregation was the Rev 
Aeanier Fre, ho wat onduned and indocted on Oct. 15, 
1878. Tis pastorate continued naty ten yeare He was 
eka from hs chage an March 19, ISS, ander appintnent 
by the Home Mission Commitee to Como, Vancouver land, 
whee he ed 103 

“The flowing watement gives che ofcebeaerg and beads 
‘of fais of the Congregation towards the lve of Me Frases 
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“The Rev, James A. McKeen suceeded Mr Frater, being 
intuted nt be charge on June 5, 1888. eh been ordained | 
tn Okt, 221878, and at charge watt Ham in Ber 
Id, nkee he wat nate fo sme nine year. He rained 
BrOnano for ever int your etiag on Octal, 1018. On 
the forech anniversary of his ordination, Oct. 22, 1918, very 
‘Roching fren celebration took ce, st which congratulatory 
wieues were fone ats hatdiome presentation co Mr and 
Mrs MeKeen 

‘Me McKee scceor in the pastorate was Rev JW. Rae 
svho fsa Daria Boy. He har had Jong experience 25 pot 
Tint Sunday School easter, Ordained aod induced at the 
omgregaton of Act, Ontario, om Aug. 2, 1887 indorted to 
Shelchage of West Toronto in 1806, be eas minster of Ayiner 
From 1002 to 1507. Then for Ave years (1807-1912) be wae 
Ste Secretary ef Sanday School in Comectcut, US. aod 
fn Bedford, Noy for thaee years (1012-191). Me Roe thea 
‘Raunied to hs native eantey and was minster of Neweate 
TAY RE cone congregation forfour years (1915-101), when 
ic was called to Onno in Ap, 1010. He i thus but the lth i} 
‘Satter inthe history ofthe Cake Church which, founded in 
Tams un (1925) existe flor eighty-<ight year 

Tt rein to be sa weve that en June 1, 1886, che 
‘Orono Congegation ened the United Church of Canada and 
Stn eo Bes Precyteran Congregation Tes spoken of now 
Sethe Orono Cente Street Congregation of she United Church 
Sf Canada And Me Rac, on July 2, 102, formally bade 
farewell to the Congreso 

















(2) The Newtonville and Newensle Congreation. 

‘One might safely say thatthe Rev. George Lawrence could 
Io taten as tel Petyeianrmster of or eater hisry 
There wer god may who oder ental Ontario reembled 
‘min digaiy and elim nell ae in devotion to hee date. 
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a a it Ea of Nee nt Noel 
E Nig noe 8a rata We tx are ee 
porreen pe ere min a 

‘Within a few months of Ormiston's admission to Victoria 
STEED ccs coll cy 
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of Toronto “berry to assign Mr Onniston trial for iene 
‘nly one brother, Rev, Jumes Ray, ofthe Presbytery of Flam 
bor! to quote the usin language of oficial Prebycerianizm, 
raved tht Bir dwt be marked” against this proposal 
var agrend an sort of compromise that this ease was no 
te ited asa prosdent, but that henceforth attendance atthe | 
Tcloical latte should bes zie gua no to the obtaining 
ens ta peich, ‘The reverend fathers were on pelect¥ 
Sateground for they rer oot ily tobave many euch candidater 
{= Wiliam Onustn, Att subnaqoent meeting of the Syed 
r [etl Oc, ofthe mame ear. the Pretytery of Toronto reported 
that on August 1 Me Oomiston tad been Eee 0 preach the 
espe Atal later meting ofthe Syed he same Presbytery 
Ieponed that o8 Ot 5,110, hey ad ordained Mr Ormiston 
Jato ef the Congejation of Newon (er, Newton) inthe 
‘Township of Clare Later 2 sation wa lormed a Neneastl 
{and Mr Ormiston had charge of these two churches up 0 May 
185, when bs resignation wos accepted by the new Preby 
feiy of Durham, which had been formed June 3, 1861 
‘Daring thes years he ha peat sce ae preacher My 
father and mother attended the church at Nencute and T have 
flten beard then tll of the wonderful wermons he preached 
Ihave even the ides that I remember (although then wer 
thre) that sng head mith ite hoof Bale ooked down 
ton the snl but apprcative congregtion. Bur he id ore 
than preach, He nar superintendent of the Common Schools 
[tthe Taipan is reports forthe years 1830, 1850 and 
19 ae pecervd inthe Reports ofthe Chie! Supeinendent 
(funtion for thowe years Th the report foe 1850 he speaks 
af the increasing Nery of the people sal of the sprit of 
lofty enthusisn ofthe teachers, He also mentions the fact 
that be had onaned 9 Township Teachers Istituto which 
he expected ort results" ‘The report for TASL ie less hopeful 
in tone All the shore of the Township, exept one have een 
tn operation, and thee is an advance fa atendance aid peo 
feieney. Bat he ngsets the prejuices that iat, and the 
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poverty of elghtenment that prewaied, He laments ako the 
fut of ged teachers a the low mages ven ever t the 
Eos He tewal, to, the mel character of sur population 
nd hope ora true atonal spt at wil quit the mala 
‘us clashing of jrving Deje. Inthe seport for HAG2 he 
fheaks of sme progessy ut har mh to lament over. ‘The 
‘Zhoolhousce are por the sche tections are too numero: 
fe ought, ia Clarke, insted of tyentycne, 0 have only 
[cen He complains again of the poor teacher. They 
Slee fro the ppile—poor and ech alike. But het glad 
co pote an improvement ia this resect, Tht year only £300, 
‘ut of 00 for eacher salaries i i rom fos the Llane 
‘Me Onions resignation from the pastorate of Newtonville 
land Newcastle having been accepted om May 11, 186, be 
iaditely eter on bie duties asa member ofthe sal of 
the Toronto Normal Schoo}, to which he had been pointed 
by De Ryerson. Hit abject tht ineitution were Artbmetc 
Aigeira, Geoitry, Natural Phisophy and. Chemistry. and 
‘thee he delivered seventeen lciues& week in the reason 
SEASSE: I addin oie duties as Normal Sheol Profesor 
there were conferred on ite them of loapetor of Grammar 
School, and we have hie reports on these isitations for the 
Dears 188-1802 "Income of these year he had colleague, 
fomerimesit was Thome J. Robertson, Prtcipal ofthe Normal 
‘School sometimes GRR. Cockburn, rncpal of Uppet 
Canada Clg, and sometimes be seems io have performed tbe 
Glries of hic ace without aid. These rooeta make very 
imeretng roding to one atuyog the Kistory of ur school 
but since they are cceuped with matters Tying omtide out 
tight be touche on, sich ax for inane, the lw sree of 
{he higher sha! teachers of howe days and the poor character 
‘fsmany ofthe sca uiligs. Speaking inthe report of 1860 
‘tthe Grammar Sols of te weer lf of the Province be 
States tht ther wee two ters reciving as law a $400 each 
er annum, and thatthe average annual sary was nly about 
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81508 shat year be vst frty.swo school, and ofthat 
umber seventeen were quite Blow a retonable standard 
"Concurently with she activity inthe Sel of education be 
vas busy cosupied av 4 pastor. For sone two Seats OSHS and 
1830) he aed te minster im what wa calle the Secoed Leite 
Presbyterian Church of Toronto and om Dee. $0 1800, he was 
ected fat the pastoral charge of the congregation called 
{Cent Chane) sf Hamilton, Here he remained for some thi 
{een yeas and attained the reputation af one of the mowt 
"hnuene preacher ofthe county. He was alo much in demand 
eh publ lecture, and inthe newspaper ofthe time one see 
frequen references to ie lectures on various tops in the 
om cane to eeapy a prominent postion nthe United Prey 
Tevan Churcn and Abed the oe of Moderator of Ssno tn 
‘Sn Tune 6, 1861, the Synal of the United Presbyterian 
CCharehin Canada ater lengthy negotiasons united with the 
Sod o the Presbyterian Church of Cana t form the Sy 
tthe Canada Presbyterian Church. Hi aerating to eal 
Weeteyan Church, Gest St Janes Str, Montreal inorder 
‘Ormiston continued to unser 1 Cental Church in Hanon 
tel his sanaaton ta char in New Vor in I87, where he 
Femained unt 1988. Hie regnation hal Been preceded by a 

















fei of Health aod thereafter he resided hie oF near 
randoms in Souther California coming ea occasionally to 
ev old ene ant preach in places he Bad Sawn i ater 


Following Dr Ormiston’: pastorate i the Congeeation of 
Nevtenvile apd Newcastle, Rev. W- C. Young war inducted 
Toto the charge in 1864 and served up wo the sear 16, i which 
Year he resgned on account of he Bat he ied for lng 
Teveafer dynein 808. "The Rev. George Riel wasindocte 
He woe an able an poliched preacher whove Tos was much 
otted He war streced by Rev, Archibald Cres, who 
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was inducted on July 21, 1880, and remned with the con 
nvable protchr, and nve to rugoly his office He wat 
xtemelypunctilious, even nthe mule points fed Lasioned 
pulpit manner, abeave, for example, taking ff hi black ks 
{lover alter mounting the pulpit nd atthe same pint inthe 
Servite But he licked suppenes and fended individuals by 

Upto this point the mininers had resided in Newtooville 
while serving the two stations, Bu in 1877 Rev. A.A. Deu 
Tnood was snduced lato the charge of Newcatle alone, wile 
Actander Les was inivcted in IP@-- Me Drummond was 4 
entkman of sme try pean’ experince when be entered 
‘he pastorate of Newcastle, and he filed the place with gest 
Sccopeance Calm acti sedge, he preached orthodox 
Semone in clear nid faults English and as a mde thie 
Hck in all mater of CBrintan conde. He remained with the 
Neweasle congregation until ie demision on Fe 10,1860 
He ded eb 7 180, The next munner inthe charge was 
Rees W. Fo All who was inducted to Aug 12,1500. Hie 
eignation tok pce on Avg. 8, 1893. Daring 1804 the New 

‘ot on Fb, 9,1, Rey. Alexander Les, ang resigned 
the charge of Nettonvie and Kendal anew arangerent of 
Congregations wa rade by which Kendal was fined sgnn f0 
Grose and: Newtoovle ond Newerale became again one 
Gorge Mr Lee, thus, had been for some sateen. yee 
Preiytesin gutor of the ens sie ofthe Township of Cake 
Ae this pant Tew. Gaarge B. MeL.sad nae appointed Minister 
Toned form 1800 so 190.” Wright was succeded in Nov 
To0s, by Rev. A.V, Brown, whe mained unt 1808, “Phe 
pit was vacant daring Toto tn HID Rev. P. Mba war 
Spminte and remained dure TOI. In 1912 the pulpit ie 
econ, To 1913 Rev" CH, Lowry i Minster, 114 the 
‘uit is vacant, Ren: J. W. Ree hecame Minster 1035, pd 
Ei the changeup to Apel, 191%, when be was tnalated to 






































Orono, Rev. 8. G. McCormack siccntet Me Rae, and was | 
Minster til HBB when he was soceede by Rev. Girard 
‘Graham, who filed she pastorate up to Sepember, 124 

Rev, Gemge Mason suceeded and wae Minister nt Dec 
102s, whe the Prshyterian Church of Neweaste beeame part, 
ofthe United Church af Canadn Joining with what had been 
he Metbatit Church of Neweasie, under the pastorate of 
Rev. E, B. Cooke. On the occasion of the union, Mr J. E. W. | 
Pip, who had been Secetry-Treaurer of the Board of | 
‘Mangers was presented with a elie adress, anda bronze 
and gold esse able lan. 

















(8) Bowmanvile snd Eaniskien Congregation 
‘On May 18,189, in Elnbargh, Scotland, 474 minster of 

the Brablehed Chur of Setland fut of otal of 205) with 

Sie organised themorves int 4 bndy cal the Free Church of 

‘Cored. On June It ofial notation of thi event wat 

ear Itom Blioburgh by. De David Web, presenting the 

Free Chunky to the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of | 

{Canada connection with the Church of Setland bi bad 

aan appinted to maxt ta St Apiew'e Chorch, Tevet 

aly 6,164 The eter arid 08 July 1, during the meting | 
he Sos an jar atthe else of lengthy’ debate reperding 

{thatthe Canadian Church ought todo onthe cecumstance: 

Taf a dven reoltions bad been opael an Sally tha of 

Rev. Aletaner Gale of Hamilton had been adopted by a ve 

‘hihece motions hat the debate war cated on almost altogether 

fezanding the proper wording to be given to the resolton to be 

mlopted and that thse mat praca! sanimity favour of 

femiiog sane church, oral recognised that the Canaan 

(Ghtreh had perfect exemption from secular interference with 

frirtalprvinges and Tuneion, and could not have 20 

futy 12, 188, wihowt any action toward daroption bes 

ate, aed ape to moet sgn ia St Andrew's Church, King 

on, on July 3 184 
‘Neverthele at the meting of 16 the question of protesting 

gaint slur intereraee wa again debated, ‘On Jay 9 
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the majority declined to “testify aginst the defections and 
oruptons” of she Eatablihed Church of Scotland, and on 
the fllowing da, July 10, 184, ia the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, Welingten Set Kington, 4 inrty. consisting of 
hineteen sinters and five elem we from the Of ik 
tn formed themelves into the Fee Kirk of Canada ‘Their 
rgnation included Synod ae four presbyter (1) Hamil 
{on and Toront, (2) Cobourg () Kingston, (@) Montreal 











Davlngon and Clarke were io the region ofthe Cabourg rey 
‘we find, however that a congregation of Darlington and Clarke 
(hte wth the Rew, Akaander Ste ae minister, contributing 


‘225 1770 to the minsonas Me Stele remand dering 1847 
{sista 16401850 the pulpit ems to be vacant ut on Feb. 2 
TSS1; the Rey. John Smith ronan, He scaled to Bowman 
site‘end preaches his fet sermon there i Ap of tha yee 
trans ad ook his staies in Knox College, wick bad been 
abled in 848 nd had recived in 18H the Rev. Dr Wile 
rite Prncpal, Meith had (vo satione-Hownanv le 
Sh Ennion. He served the congregation from 1851 t0 
675. He nan then canter to the Bay Sect or Erskine 
Church, Toronto, and remained thee tiki death, Jan, 25 
Teah. {remeber Mr Sih ara sting nd caqent preacher 
{open to fling than many Prosyteians, He hada lage 
SC of anecdote aod tolls story wel bt id nt forget is 
Sigg en inh pit Head very eng way of prese 
{my and T remember lager numberof hi sermons thas of a9 
tier preacher of my early days fall mention the texte of 
fo: Cd) Judges v2, "Cure ye Mraz, sid the angel ofthe 
Tonk cree ye bitery the ibabitante there eeauce they 
fame sot to the belo the Lord othe lp of he Lor ans 
fhe mighty." The chit pin which the aermon enforced was 
invade! respsbly i all the events offer even thave 
oie powers (2) the sermon on Proverbs avi 38, “The Wot 
Ica inca the lp; but the what opening there is of the 
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d:" ‘The great mibject ofthe text the cre of Providence 
remember th tiling manera which be tld the sory 

tot ute authentic, I fancyof the genesis of Cowper= great 
Hymn; "God moves in » mysteous way His wonders to er 
form!" Acworiag to the story, Cowyer, i one of his atarks 
te intended to lap and stake hi wn hie Bute let hi 
sway and could not find the precipice. In this he saw the 
Thnd of God, hie mind found peace, and on his return to hit 
uly be composed the fannie bmn. T have in ny Mary @ 
opy of Mr Smits farorellseroon preached July 18, 1825, 
Street Church of Toeontss as sccraor tr the Rev. De Joba 











Jeominga: one of the ware of the U:P. miner of Canada 
Hee wo 2 Contin, ally, beth 


‘Ni Smiths occupancy ofthe charge of St Pau or measly 
quarter of a contary isthe longest im the history’ ofthe con 
Fregaton. le maralra period of prosero activity. Aaotable 
rence of the was te orction a he fine che fa which the 
enregstion oil wonipa 

The Recrd for Math, 167 ive the following account of 
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Nr Smith's ccessor was Rey. James Lite, who wat 
indus on March 22 167%, and who rerighed on Nov. 2 
THs Me Little ha been srdined in IRB, and had served 
ae a minister in the United States before coming t0 Bown 
ilk, He was an abl scholarly man of refined 3 

tries ccvtainymotener which sometimes piled tee ect. 
Me Litte wo folbwed by Re. Rotor Douglas Fran who was 
fndaned in IST." He had graduated with the gold medal in 
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Hass Sic tm he Ute of Toon in 8 at‘ 
te bovpn Me Pr a's ol So he es 
tren irs, ie wan sett Re. Bo 























(4) The Bowmanvile and Orono Congregation, 
The fica erganaion ofthe OL! Kirk or the "Presbyterian 

SGI. In June of that year a number of ministers and elders 

‘who had et at Kingston, Upper Cana determined to form 

2 Synod with four Prabyteris for she Presbyterian Char in 

Canada. “The: Rev. Jon McKensic of Willamstown, Gen 

fry, was chown Moderator and. Rev. Ratert McCall of 

Niagar, Clerk Year by year the Synod net in various owas 
Tipped Lower Cutan, and ox ie poration ee: te 

Sienber el eongogtios and Prebyterie increased. ta 1841 

sre mote a the Roll of Sond forthe fet time that Pickering 

Und Whithy have a minister, Rev. James Lamb. ‘The Rall of | 

1845 mentnne Daringlon as sation ut without 8 minister, 

Ih I846 Clarke (ce, Newton) snd Hope appear ae cos 

frezstion, #0 the charge of which Rey. Samuel Porter Was 

fluted on, April 20 of that year,” Mr Porer remained at 
‘Darlington 1. sation wth no inser continues to appear 

‘onthe Rll down fo 1858. But important events car beeweea 
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ome of which are made cea by the following 
ial dcurents of the church, which the rade 
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The next inportant date after that of the ordination of 
er, June 17,881, she date ofthe induction of Res Jon 
of St Andrew sof Dartington, which wok place on Sept 20183 
‘Me MacKerree wa bom in Sotland in 1632, and came while 
ell young to Canada." He resived his BAA degree in 1850 
fd his MLA, i 1852. A wl be aen fom ese dates The 
dent course of Me MarKers war remarkable ie aver 
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1 minister and profewor waa striking and bint. During 
Preaching there ina pul bal, The serons of Me MacKeraz 
Neve of pices and inpesable form. Calm ad digoied, be 
Inbred to a ol ond inperturtable congregation, wboee 
Walk and convertion mere to prose fom liver raf 
By the petty aceidents of this fevers werd, The pastors 
tlissical mination, de, helped the people ove wth 
‘lta minds snd disturb soul. Do suck pastors and 
frome with raven hae te pink of nesters nd correction. at 
Soothing hi vulgar wor ha ever ue the pit beat 
Te seemed one who ved part, in wot of Hens tbe eae 
tthe ance posi ad prophets 

“Phe mare of Mr MacKeras appeats for the lst sme as 
to be fund among te Stal of Queen's University, hi Alma 
Nate, ar Profesor of Cavical Litenture. He carped the 
trl as for his seal in upg and defending his Universi 
That rai delete man within am indore opie which 
ge him ito heen efort for he lng Mate.” She must 
fot tie, ut the seule led him. Te was of great lp in 
{sia to Principal Sorgrase, but by the me Prinipal Grant 
‘ving man, and on Jan, 180, Be closod his, a marty 
‘hty'aethe wn of Que’ al may and elev! 

Tc pehape nls: to tention ere tha all the Presb 
tesian churches in Canada were anited foto one on Jue 15, 

Mir MacKerras wis sient in St Andrews, Dalingtn, 
by Rev. Adam Spener who was inducted on Agus, 168, 
Rev. W. Ru Row of Prkerng, preseing the semen from 
Matt. ¥_ "Blosed are the pure in heat, for they hal sce 
Gal "The adress to Mister and People was given by Me 
‘hanged by the Union of 1878, He remained io charge unt 
1886, when we find hs name 00 the Roll ax beng "without 
hare" He continued, however, to reside Bowman 
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sunt his death, which cect on Jane 18, 1H2. Those who 
Sov euly unig. Whether his wo hundred pounds were 
Late impesingly on hit bit riding beater whether he ed 
inal he sie tend the desk fom which be delivered. he 
rmeamge, be wat improwivey picturesque. What length of 
Tine he tok Yo mae the seven mils between hie mance and 
he Son Hal in Oro where he preached on Sabah aer- 
oune,reinedproblenati. bac certanly hie progress was 
oti For he emembred that "A righteous mun vegardeth 
the ef his beast And ht beast loved him His oman 
Heck, to, fort ben he "brought lad tidings of good things 
Mr Spencer's deve chs the history af St Andrew's Co 
resin, Bowmanville, athough thre bas been a sesval ol 
{ename ta Bowmanville. Iie now appl othe Congreat 
tt Rew Robert MeDerment 

But there till word ob said ofthe clone ofthe Newton: 
Rev. Samuel Porter was minister hee frm 184040 1661. Mr 
Porter was followed by Re Jame. Maile, who ecupied the 
arg Trom 1808 to 1608,” Mr Mulls sucesor was Rev 
Wim White, who wa the lst minister ofthe OH Rik ip 

word mare be said regarding some recent events in thee 
CCamalan churches, Afer nesly 2 quater of @ cenury of 
Aelterotton and negation, the Method the Proyterian 
hd the ‘Congregatonol Churches, through ther aceite 
feoresttives om June 10,1925, wet in the Arena, Mutual 
Stret Toronto, and formed the United Church of Cada 
Bur certnn Presbyterian congresations decied to ener the 
Union, and hove continued as'a Presbyterian Church.” con 
ration of Continuing Prsbyteranr eae in Bownanvile 
nl has ben meeting for worship in buling once ed a 2 
Dciles Church he congregation fase ell tthe Rev 
Robert MeDermeat, MLAs Forento, which call wor accepted 
Sind on Dee. 17,195, Me MeDermene wa dated soto the 
Justorte ofthe Congregations ef Bowman and Newton 
Fd te ame of Se Andrew's Chueh hasbeen revived a ven 





























“Tar Exeuisn Cuore ms 
‘THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


erway 182 apd 185 Revs Adam Eliott eld services ia 
Darington aad Chirk, Iti on roord in the Rectory that 
John Lister of Bowmanville, in Id, recived for eburch pur 
ses ceiin sme of tones Api 8, De John Serachan, £2, 
Him: Peter Robison, £2, Chit Jouce Robinson, £2.10 

















Hon, Won Alan £1, C. A; Hagesian, 1 and om May 1 
Allan MeLean of Kingson, £15. Iw ISB1NST Rev, CT 
‘Wate wasa Traveling Manonayin the dati, but apparent 


trithout booming stated pastor” The record inthe Rectory 
these sears 1895 Tan. 1, Win Wasre, £5, Robert Fail 
EL. Gange Crovisbanky 28-5, Joon Lister, £8.15, John 
Stags £1 5, Charks Bowinan, £25, James Stepens, £3, 
Willer Pic £1'5, Thomas Jone, £3, Thorman Bradley 
10) Roger Cole, £15, ge Meduly (i) £13, Hoo. J-H 
Dunn, 2 Gemge Markland 1.5, Se John Colbore. £5 
Jon Dy Sith, £2.10, Rev" AN Bethe £2.10, Gorge 8 
Bouton, £210, Geonge SI Boowell tn ISS (no mamth 
enti) the following were receives The Bishop of Quebec 
Bas HS, Rod, 25, HR: Cute £44,104, Th nerestog 
Tae af ames shows whet @ wie consitency contebuted 
the founding ofthe Engish Church in our Toalty. From 
‘cee to Toro, clergy and Ii, Jadges and merchants, 

and Darlington, Port Hope and Cobourg Tene et 























As early ae S85 the Bishop inspects two new incomplete 
frame bung, intended for churches, one Se Bowmanville abd 








the other ia Carke on Maj, Wibnors land. ‘The completion of 
fhe Iter fe deaibe in to interesting ates contained fa 









































Te was ten years Inter thatthe property was conveyed by 
Sante! Steet Wilmot to Revs. S: Renpedy, Rector of Dat 
‘Rp and Clarke. Twarsuated on Lot, Con. 2, Township 
Urerke. just month othe Kingston Read and contained 
acc ate, "he church fw np longer tere, but St George's 
(Cemetery si marta the site, "The deed i daned Nov. 8.187 
SeReST ey 58 Wilmot and his wile, Mary Stemann Wilmot 
ithe wines are: Unser aod Frederik Cubitt. ARO 
i'r she church wan spoken of au Tiity Church, i she deed 
Ib itis eal Se George's and tie a remained he nae 
tthe Neweate pai 

incl them hatin 857 Rey. CT Wade had charge 
of a parish extending tom Nevtonsle «Bowman, com 
See cotrns He adm he dacharge of his tien the 
Peel assotance of Rev. Alexander Nell Bethune, Reto 
St Cobwurg later, Bad Bion of Toreato), who exec se 
Jhsedtion over the regions Sir Wade didnot remain. Jog 50 
A pontion Ta ISB8 he was soceeded by ‘Themes Smith 


“Tae Bxousn Cnrct o 


Kenney, who wat “licensed othe cure of souls in Dalington™ 
invthat year, The ft Vesey Meeting was eld on ADs 1 
TRO. Henry S. Rei, Esq, ws cboen Rector's Warden and 
Me Deyles (©) People's Warden, Nove was taken of the promise 
{the Lod Bishop of Mersre hat he would donate £30 
‘he completing af the church bung. as cee hat the 
‘ent for large pews should be 10) and for tall pews 8/- pee 
annum. Amorgn others the foloving were peers? Mears 
"The tecnd Vestry Meeting Was Beld on Ait 20, 1840. 





Pronts Rev. Te. Kenedy, Memes Lamby Ladd Joe 
‘Youll, Cit, Cousins, Webster, Mr John Lam was chonen 
Rector’ Warden, and Mr J. G: Ladd People's Warden.” Dt 
(Cate, Mery Henry Haggarty, Willan Warren, Jobn Lister 


sere chon Trostes respecting Buryinground Me Webstes 
(er is scepted to ald pews in conte of church for £18 
Mr Wetbnter had finished by Sept 2, and the tied Vestry 
Meeting wot bell. The povs and pre were dcuned, It 
fr a dee to ban up the ehutch with 700 fet 2 Ech 
emck plant. The fist buting may now be consteved 
fished (Sepember 1810) 

1181, Me Kenned, she phen se tial of Matin 
v= Kennedy, “applnd te be petted tothe fiving”, and hie 
quest wae granted, Oy Nov 8, 180, he was ndeted ae 
Rector Dasington by Rew. ALN, Bethan, Restor ef Cobourg, 
who was Contry of Bishop Strachan for the Induction 
are put down as Church Wares 

‘Fre sinth Vesey Mecting was beh in St John's Church, 
oymanvile, Easter Moody, April 1, 188, Present 
Rey TS. Keanedy, Col, Re, Dr Bid, Dr Lin Dr Cebit, 
Messrs Richard Jonee, Win Yoel, Jchn Brown, T. C_ Suton, 
Won Drew's, Mr Bigow, ‘Dr Low was chosen Rectors Warden 
and Me Mann, People's Waren, 

The seventh Vesey Meeting wat eld om April 8 1844 
Presents Revs TS: Remedy, Dr Law, De Cabs, De Bid 
Mears Jones Neve, Webster, Suton, Munn ().” Dr Low 
Restors Warden, Me-Nevile, People’s Warten Edward 
Pathick (1782-183) wa appointed sexton. The ies were 
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‘eves ha een baught by Edin Woodhouse, Eq, of Leung | 
ton, England, and wil be sen ov a coon as navigation ope. 
‘The Vesey thanks Me Kennedy fra fon i thankegiving for 
te ia cil 
Pron: Rev. TS. Resnedy. Masry Fleetwood Cibit, C. € 
Nevile, Me Foe, R Jones Wim Pethick Dr Low. ater log 
and ahi service, wan reeved of hs duties an Rector 
Warden, and Mr'€.C. Nevile nas nominated by the Rector 
Ma Feccwood Cubic was chosen People's Warten, 
‘Some extracts fom the fe of Baptame, Marriage, and 
Buin the Rectory follow. They are aol denying 
Teo fa Lave 
steele 
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1sts—iay 26 obo Dic ad ile, litnth Peper, tad dag, 














theo Tete rig cel 
8p Lanny a ton eS Kemet: 














Rey. T. 8. Kennedy became incumbent of the Church of 
Sc Joba che Evangelist, Toronto, and die befor Jue 9 1868 

Tn 1852 Rew. Aleander Macnab, administers baptism in 
Rovmaavile, but he stem have fen inducted into the 
‘hare on July 192" He ramaned therein ul is death 
Un Now. 15, 1801. Born in ISL, he was educated ana Methodist 
St Un Colle, Schenectady, N.Y which 1888, eonferred 
fn him the degce of B.D. Io IBA, whe Egerton Ryerion 
fecame Assane Superintendent of Education for Uppet 
‘Conaa M Macpab became acting Principal of Vitra College 
IMS place se Superintendent. 1845 he received from Md 
town Weleyan Univnity the honorary depres o€ ALA. In 
Spent in the Chriton Gnarden of Ot. 32, 1845, there 
{We taling mention: "Rev. Alexander MacNab, MLA. Vie 
Principal aid Profesor of Rhetoric and eles Leties Ain 
in the Cirition Guardian of Dec. Bh 1845, Rev. Alexandet 
Macnat i spoken fae Assistant Supeitendent of Ect 
Te Christan Guordion of May 18, Tei, anbounces that Me 
acaab sto regn lio professor. The nme juraal, how 
rer announceson Sag, ISH7 that Rev, A. Macnab becomes 
Ponca of Vicia Colge and again on Jans 1, 188, Ht 
‘Senko him os Rev. Princpal Marna Bat his mame dos ot 
Ghpeorin the autums announcement othe Staff whick appeared 
‘ihe Guardian of Oct HI 

Rey, Dr Macnab ma onan 8 Deacon ofthe Church of 
england on March 3,180, nd was advanced tthe Peto 
JIS, Hin fist appoinmene was tha of Curate of St Peters 
Church, Cstourg, March 25,180. On May’, 1831, he war 
fiven chnge ofthe Mission a Rice Lake, fom which he went 
to Dailngon, where be emaned tl the end of his if J.B 
Fraitien at 32 of" History and Reminiscences of Bowman 
Wiles spoke of Dr Macon at fellows" The esidence wae a¢ 
The Wilmot elt church, Clarke.” Aer he separation of 
Darngton ad Clarke for eclestantialpurpnes, he lived here 
nd ul the Ge house now (1908) owned bys MConnach, 
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so Damuaseros as Cline 


‘hilt pechpe the besloking man nthe place, very soil 
nf uafuing in his stendance upon the poor and rllering of 
fis contegetion”- These words fom a genleman of anther 
‘Church form a Bg bute to the high qualities of Dr Macnab 
He was atypia English Charch Parton, the Poon of the 
pavih,of handsome build, o fine caring dignied, scholarly 
Feniy with al whose presence in locale isa beediton. 

‘Since Canon Macrae deat in IMO the folowing ave 
teen his sacesor in St John's Church, Bowl 














02 Reys RA Dilley Y61TRev. CP. Msithead 
1888—Rev. R-Scabers” MBI Rew: G. S. Polethwaite 
Tot —Rey, W.E Carll 1B5—Rew Rober J Shires 





Regarding church uilings it may be sid that the Bet one 
in Bowmaowiley frame one, was praccaliy completed by 
Ts4n, be apparent nt consecrated sil 1848. The present 











Initdng of tricks wae complete fo 1836, Tn that year alo 
“Tenty Chur in Enis, frame bing, was competed. 
EEnnilen wept ofthe sme pariah ab oven 


from the at of Clarke aoe to Colborne unde The minis 
{1 Rev: Willan Laveen that je Colborne war separated 
Clark, an eident rom ach names ae Sut, Faber, Wal 
fhe, ans connected wih Darlington, Service was prbebly bold 
{nmoce tan one pice, sch Wabi’ scbothouse and Newson 
ville 

Ti 1854 Re Henry Bren wae placed in Newcare and began 
Feb. Bs, Is, and nau oudaned Doscom June 27,1880 He ie 
‘menvoned in W. HSmis "Canada as, Present and Fatere 
{BGO Vote, pe 8 inthe Lise of Clery and Ministers 26 
Tring plac in St Mark's Chareh, Bareteld. In 1854 he 
wr indoced co St Geonges, Cake, and hree years later 
Ur Tuly 2 1857, the Corner Stone ofa ew brick chureh Wasa 
the vilge af Nencate. The olowing inscription om vel 
tras deponted inate placed inthe comer ste: "The Corner 
‘Stns of St Genres Chane, Clarke, was aid, to the pve of 
or Reem on Taaeaay, dod Jul, 1857, by the Honourable 


























Tu Esotist Caveat au 


Gorge Strange Houlton on the sce which was generously given 
tyr him. ‘The Hom. and Iuphe Reverend Jobe Strachan, D.D. 
‘othe Dissese of Toronto the Rev. Thomas 8 

Keone secretary ofthe Church Sits Rev. Henry Bret 
Rector of Clarkes, Samuel Witot and: Foeerck Farmeem, 
By chorgh wardens, Peter Stewart and Samuel Wimoe 
Ieprenlatives af the park tthe Diosan Syma: John J 
Roteon, Win Melntoah, Frederick Farscomb, Same! Wine 
Enq, Commitee for Enetig Bulings Wiliam Hay, Eas 
rchtect; Messe John Trkven, Jon Pose, and John Sot, 
inildees™ "This burch wow not comcrated unl July 7, 182 
‘Canon Brent's lng purest of aver forty yar used 
nell what haw bee recency sid by an, American elpoue 
Journal (quoted by The Wew Oooh, July 81025 p. 20) 
American igo We sels the steading infece, qviet 
ini, and tae calm spit of asrance that marks the Epo 
fal Church." Calm, dgned, gel, patene, nasaung, 
Fre Chriian pasion he ted the path of Hey He ded 
pastoral duties, as in 1873 when Rev, Stuart Foster war hit 
Te ace Biting to make a bri reference to Bishop Brent, 
the itngished wn of Rev. Henry Brent. "The Righs Revered 
(Ghats Henry Brent wns born in Newest 1862. He eter 
“Trinity Calle, Toronto, and. graduated BA. in 1864 ahd 
IMGT. He was elected at Bishop ofthe Philippine Ian i 
declined. In 1018 he was made Bishop of Western New York 
He has rceved the degree of D:D. from sever universities 
Mr Brent was succeeded by Rev. John Farocomb, a New 

fof Custom, one of the pillars of Se George's Church. Toh 
amcomi was brn in 186, nd attended the Newcartle school 
He was pupil nthe Grammar Sco! i IST when the weer 
was thee. He was an exceedingly serous student, and well 
vanced for hi age. He attended Trinity Calle and gz 





























Stel BA ln 187; and MLA, in 1980, He was odin Deacon 
in 87 and Priest in 880" Before coming to Newest be had 
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charges at Batteat, Lakeland Newmarket In 1805 Hew 
inducted into the parih of St Geonge’s: Newcastle where he 
feiaine sx yee In 101 Be Brame Recor of Se Mathew 

‘ev. Canon Farcom was suceeded by Rev, JS: Howard 
in 01, Te was duting Mr Homans Incomeacy that he 
Jublecrvice in onourof the bung of St Guonp's were hl. 
A intersting par ofthe srvices ws the unveing of tablet 
on which ithe flowing imcipion: "ta memory of Henty 
‘rent vient the Church of Gody whove forty-two 3eane at 
eco ef thie parish closed on April 8,885, when God tok 
Fim, and of Sophia Frances his beloved and Vong wife, wi 
tale ith Chron earth and ws eee by Him in paraive 

mn Farnconth preached the sermon 09 

Je 20, 18. The Archbishop a Toronto. preaced othe 
tooming of July 7, and gave some deta ofthe ery history of 
the pork ‘He said thar from 1898 onward for two Sean 
Rev C.F, Wade was Traveling Mininary, and Me Thos 
Fidler, Catechist On Ort. 7, 1898, Rey. T'S Rese, Deacon, 
trae appeinted, aad on Ovt, 174 confirmation wae Bld by 
the Bihop af Montel. On Apa 13, 180, Mr Resmedy wa 
fnlaned Pict and continued inthis charge til Newcare 
iene x separate parish. Tn the sftereon of July 7.100. at 
in'Se Sivlurs, Orono, od in the evening in St George’ 
service (Gondion Chacha, July 25, 107 

Rev. J. Hovard was raced in 1812 by Rev. JE 
Feming and Mr Feonig was suceeded y Rev. FR. James 
trio wa idcted on June 1, O25. Mr James was ordained 
Deacon in 1000, ad eet in 1901 

‘Se Saviour» Orono forts part ofthe Newcastle pavsh since 
186, Te was orginally the Bible Chenin Church of rane 
‘the Methodist Charen, . 














































“Tue Coxorecarosst. Crore sis 
‘THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Ain J.B, Panna, inh “ior and Renin of 
Boros ye the "the Congest tere 
Incl among ih osc ith onrard ven Tey had 
Sic of were a for bck sr Team ce, The fw 
racer tans Mi iin ahi?) a woe eto 
Ti'sus hon end ck in Engin” At won at 
flaca wendips wor once nn cart at wet 
ries, Sit gm when we gt to Fb 1 160, foron sat 
Ear Wl celone coos Cecmeed tt « Coonan 
shupeltnobe oeed a Bewmail nF 1 ta 
fer Jon al weal grt eps tnt hve ak 
meats seutre) Ite avs Sear Aug 8,180, te 
tare nor fs Congenteal op se by Ray oh 
Rania Toon st te corm f ay sl lei See 
Tete a hat he Re, Machin of Dagon echt 
ft topanng ofa Conga chapel t Eng Ca 
ead etie ttn toc sna hatte Conger 
‘im Ui of Upper Canad ee forme SD od 
iin enna mcg on p14, Toto, Rew 
Machin peed Ret Joba oa bein iran. We may 
NS tuarin mid hat & Congmpoa Aco Da een 
Spleen orm, atte open hh sept I 
MA Life tegen ode daborte 
[ikea co the ssee ef Samer "The Conger 
Chet a evel bys dy of catond and eres 
iB lr here entiation Garton of March 
Me tris tcc nya ods 
‘ees rely bn Csi t yen 8 contig 

Choe Tar rey cercaiy Bowral 168 Tor on 
Jui at yn he fated or he marge oy fahe 
Tey er he nied wt ke Boren cngeston 
S85 Lar fe wasnt a Bete Ne nd Nog 
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man, He wos very zealous teeter and tok an active part 
In'he Temperance ropagiods of iste Bu he was ao a 
tdene Libel in poles and founded the Canadian Stteoan 
a laberal newspaper. He wata typ ofelerzyman omingled 
pies with slgon in 4 way which has gone pretty, Wel out 
‘faction in oo dy 

Clinic wat fllond by TT. M. Bike in 1855, and he 
remained pastor unt B72. ae Relic was a plain, dgniBe 
Ina who kept the even ter of hi way in a cal moderate 
akon, He would have fled. his place as Presbyterian 
Minster av fr a intlct and temperament were concerned 
There sccm o have lee an attempe mae during Mr Reiki 
store to extaih 3 Congregation at Neweasl, for we find 
Inthe Canadian Almanue for 187 and 1858 that Newease 
i seroma aa vacant changes and then ie disappears from 

Aiter Mr Reiki’ resignation the pulpit was filled. during 
the year BTL by J Allorthy BA Thun fom 1878 ISS 
Wir ten de our was pastor Me Hew de Bourck was 2 
teprestative ofan ol fahioned claws of clergyman who hat 
Teeome ven’ sore in Canad Very poetiions ae t0 des 
then to the ghee which he wore, he metunted the polit with 
fret grave and delivered himself often laboriously, of & 
feeply’ meditated sen, of dgnod and carefully tured 
‘vassal sel on the Sexptures and the formulas ofthe 
Eret orthodowthenlogane of English Congesationalon, No 
foe harmed anything nie or Sppane fm Mr Hew de Bouck, 
Toll a hi and to sen oh well- balanced periods rou 
| 

(ou he Sundays of a yea constituted an education of o sal 

‘ale 

Wii Heney Warrner suceeded Mr Hew de Bouck in 
1862," Horn in S89 he. raduated fromthe Congregational 
Collegeof Canada in 1878, and was in that year ordained ad 
Sotalled pastor othe Hazelton Avenue Congregational Church 
“Toronto. Hete he remained four year To B82 be eave 
there, He remained in this postion eight yeas, resigning in 
1800 to Become pastor Zion Congregational Church, Montel 
in octane with the profesonbip of New Testament Lites 
‘Sue sed Exegesis fn the Congregational Coflge of Canada 
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east in Montel. During Me Warsner’s pastorate dss 
trons fre destroyed the church, but new bic chur wat 
freed in place of the ok one. Me Waris proved himself an 
iremely sucowel pastor, Me establated the. happiest 
fo that {t became independent of missionary aid. Mr Warner's 
{fo matter and form. Today he would be called a conservative 
Boden “The best Wad of herein bis eaves wet 
fo church with eapenes, knowing that the rvces would bt 




















Tetween 180 and 1025 Dr Waris became a der ofthe 
ti with Presbyterians and Methodists, when the Used 





DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


Auexasoer Casas, founder of the church kaown a the 
and emigrated to the United States 1807. He was at frst & 
Presbyterian, tat in 1812 he formed 0 vith the 
Virginia ‘ad Ohio, “He was very active as a preacher, lecturer 
Sint writer and by about 192 he aloes beg to form them 
Setver into a denomination, In 1881 be founded Bethany 
Cote in West Virginia. One ety mention of Campbell wat 
from John Barton of Ohio appears which speaks of Universlians 
‘church. In the following year or thereabouts a Campbellite 

‘Authentic records of the erg of the Bowmanville church 
appear tobe lacking. The denominational paper, however, he 
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Chrision Messenger of Owen Sound, peblisbed an unsigned 
cin Jane: 1817 givingan account the chr in Bowman 
‘ila he fact ve tte te taken rom tat article 

Hout Ist the fie Disciples PreachercameHisname war 
A. SHayden. He eld 4 meeting in the Town Hall” Later 
Aienander Campbell ame an suse inthe formation of 2 
irny of believers whowe gue in oprtualUving was “Where 
the Bible speae we speak and where the Bible eset we are 
ents tn 187 the pedi poner preachers, Brothers Black 
tnd Kilgour, visited Bowmanville and bela meting in the 
SSoolhense on Qucen Save, where Me A. Willams now Bes 
About this ime it ts decided to organise a Church of Chest, 
nd to hold meetings inthe schoothoue en the congestion 
were able to ld 

THewel decisions with the neighbours arose seganing 
Immersion and the tke,”‘The chords grew and but thei rst, 
ering place in Church Steet mene iver Street ia 1830. Tn 
Covel os una, but alter sixty pears stands and 
teed mow asa seidnce, “The the eongregation vse shoo 
Tew Brother ©), Lister ws oaned as an Evangelist He 
fa heen inthe service of te Hank of Montreal and mcriced 
‘chin entering the Ministey ofthe church 

Tn 886-180 4 new church wat baile ca the south sie of 
Ccharch Steet. Heve He church fers, apd from 1861 to 
10 Moves E. Lard toured aihly a minister 
Patieron fom the Masitine rovines was the next pustor 
ud cine for tre years, when he removed to Osha 

Ta 18 the church meued Bother Edmund Sbeppard 26 
str, He had se co-worker Brother O. G-Herog. After st 
Sears Brother Shepard removed to. St Thomas. Brother 
George Clnean followed and agin Brother Herm asst 
Srevagelat, Thee years later Brother Boggs tok up the 
tor, but stayed nly few months returning tothe United 
Sates Brother T. B, Busey of Grind. Rapid, Michigan, 
felowed, After le, Baber Sheppard eure an taboured 
for another six sears Then Brother Murdock Gunn, a New 
Yasar served for thre years He wae lowed by Brother 


























UUnlortunately Brother Baugharn and hie wile were drowned i 
Stoney Lake, Bother E-'B. ores follow andthe new 
Shureh war dedicated Feb. 19, 182!" Brother Burrs sho 
lnteured hee following Brother Bares, nd was nated by 
BH Hayden wos minster abut five years, He wa ueceed 
by Brother W. J. Cadman, er of Oven Sound, who mained 
regents, Brother Howard Weir wav here twa years Broters 
IW. Aol, Ams Towel, Ben N. Miteell and W. J. Hastie 
‘Felten Brotier G.C, Welanan wat in change 
"The Ofc! Boon 17 concsted of Elite. Johnston, 
4, BI Mitchel, WEL Willams, Re W, Reid, W. J. Hastie, 
‘Clerks M. Murdo, Teas, FJ. Mitel C Harrison 
oa tothe names of heads of fais 
tioned Nt JohnH Jury hs lorie he ellowng ares of 
arly meriere: Hon, Jokn Spun, W-K. Burk, Chale Fisher, 
Won Law, George MoGily Andrew Neads, Roland Tamer, 
Win Thompson, Job J Tiley the Vaneampe andthe Bodands 
(al, JE. Farell, KIC, Crown Attorney for the County of 
‘Ontario, who died Bee, 25,1023, was an ety member aad fa 
i wil ile $60 to the Bowenanechusch 
The witer bas Rea 
tot bas oo knowledge the 



































the Disciple’ Chuch at Haydon, 





The Cumann Crcacit oF Oxratto 
The Canadian Almanse of 192 mikes the following tate 
nent sesuing this Charts "The Conferece ofthe Csi 
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Church of Ontario has about 1050 members, 41 churches, 9 
‘ordained ministers, 2 ay preacher, ona” Ts resident 
Rev, E.G. Hail of Newmarket, Clesk i» Elmer Lick f 
Ontawa., ts one the Christen Vangurd, whow etre 
Tok Nekom Dales, M.A, of Dron, Ontario. One of she 
cnrrezatons of this denconnaton wa atone tne stated at 
‘Gronas Me NF. Hall f Orono, about 1900, told the ter 
tat the congregition wat ounised in Jane, 1840, by Fler 
Benjamin Rogers st Antioch schoolhouse (S'S No 8), ust eat 
‘ol the vag” Mr Hall mentioned sme ofthe cari preachers of 
{he denomination who ved the congregation, Such were 
Benjamin Rogers, Thomas Henty, Beoamin Fe Peery. Hiram 
Hayward, GW, Colt, J.B Hosp, A. Langdon te 

he tos prominent o hese nen was Eller Thomas Hey 
wh lived at Pore Osha fora reat pat of hi He Born in 
the County Cavan, Ireland, Feb 2, 178, be came with bie 
father ad faily in IS11 to America. Pathing on #o Canada 
they avrved at York in 1812." Alhowgh but lad Thewnae 
SErved inthe war. in IBU6 the fry rceveda eant of tnd 
i Port Oshowa and settled ther. ‘Thomas mare in 1 
th 1805 be was converted under the preaching of Eder Jom 
Blackinan, 8 missoney from the Cartan Chars of the 
United Staien and war tapi ia Lake Ontario by Elder 
J.T Baily alo an American misonary. Abou wnlestered 
ie own began fo peach end with sone toe, A numberof 
Ciinian ministers from New York State vised. Darington 
sed Whitby abou is ine and convert were ade oo och 
‘ramiced in Daringtoo, which Thomas Tenty fed i 1625 
‘ini in the sine sear ia September, the fst Cis Con 
ference wa eld there, at wtich Thomas Henry was present 
the fet ofa long sete whieh be ate regularly up tothe 
fd of hs hee This new denomination war regarded ith 
ATatasour by pesone connected with other churches parly 
tremoe the minionae were of Americ oii, and parly 
eenise they mee charged vith Roling unorthodox ews 
Feopecting the ctene of the Trinity. “The result was that 
sven Thomas Hear attempted to fateise with pious neigh 
Thur of olerdewortnctins be wa freened ton od matraly 
‘Sang more sealously to the dots practices, and (endshige 
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lie oie apc il 
ieetea ey ne align Me Fa Hany 
SR Weey ero Se, mms ety 
feirptool peogdieenaielytenpyney 
th wr Tym acd GBT ot 
CGcistane td’ Dixit cated to be without ceed ther 
epee ren aay 
cont’ ue Dusoges May Haast" hd tay 
Eietatine, slough tls farmer and ean of alse, His 
ar a lrg Sor Darga sk oe 
the breach bene the two parting. In 1810 he was cho 
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LW Lyon MeKense; he mata staunch reformer and frend to 
Misemumtrye sy T wae nt only a find to Bets lw and 
ovonler but] ad mach sympathy for many who uowisey took 
bp nme againt it" And fartber on Mes Henry tells us thar 
Being’ native of Tend, sd having taken no ective part in 
fhe dtarance, he was comparatively fe rom suspicion, Hk 
bouce, turn and oven cellar were oifensceuped Dy those who 
flared not been sbnd ere they mere concealed, fed and 
emfore, unl an opertinity cold be found for em to 
‘fons tbe ake and ake refuge oo Republican soi” Probably 
wot be’ considered surping that among the Christians 
The year Te4S war marae for what was calle the 
eric” moveneat. "An American Adventist preaches, 
Willam Miler (7811960), tad teen preoching about dhe 
Seend coming of Chet, and had pedied hat He would 
lime on Farer Sunday, April 10,2843. Whether Mier bad 
Stored out all the deais of the prophecy or not not eany to 
iy Whatever was the exc form of prediton, tation 
fon that the people of Whitby nod Darlington Eine that 
the now oul con the ground ntl Eater Sed hat on Easter 
ning wosld te suddenly tamed into brimstone, which 
‘Toul! Kina and burn up she wld in she wining of 98 eve. 
Treas backward spring that year The stow refused to go, 
Gini many believed tht the end ofthe wold war sigh Many 
Fabel to prayer meetings were convered, nd applied for 
[Rimisom to church membership. Mee Pe Av Henry mates in 
fhe "Atewoie tp. 100) Dat Elder Henry taped inthe 
Ionth of Aprile one hundred and ewentythie persons 
"There was grat growth inthe Oshawa Christin Congestion 
Anew chapel war built at cost of 2450, and Wabi 




















cccpied ith he pevate fairs of iwc ad of his large 
Teulye wth public ais, such st the management of the 
Othava Harbour Compacy, of which he was Master for 9 tine 
Inthe eatly "his" and parcel with the fate of the 
Carson Chorch In 14 be was by with ts Perel, the 
CChiston Laminery, which he Fal to eanry a lets uni 120, 


and with @ second Journal, the Chiation Ofering, in 1869, 
Elder Goong Colton, published a Hyem Hook for the Canadian 
{OF the Denomination in Canada, As sation, bow 
For a score of years thereafter Father Henry, ashe came to be 
‘who deserved. well of his contemporaries, and succeeded in 
tas toconfee that thenforation epi i hich he nme 
iesomenbat meagre quai Except what he sas tld by 
js the Hts in the Canadian Almanse. From them i 
ftir than 1854, In that year Thomas Henry was President 
[i Conference, Hyram (sie) Hayward war stationed Orono 
Jem Vancanp at Bouma Benjanin F.Pery nt Hampton, 
Thomas Henry and J. R- Hoag at Oshona. In 1865, a6 MN 
‘Orpo, and the frame church building which stoxd neat the 
Thomas Henry and J- Re Haag were ia Oshawa. BF. Peery 
sete at Whit whee he wa alo in TRS6 and IRS. Jone 
Vncanp wat at Bowtie, where ie Ge Bim continual 
dow rough the intervening Years a far as 1884. His was 0 
‘ther as his post fice than as bis pastoral charge. Ava matter 
“fact be preached in many places a duty might demand 

Te 1858) F Wate is Preacher at Orono. in 1800 and 1864 
1B. Lead e Preacher thee tn I9KH, 186, 1809 Thomas 
iatnctly. He 'was aman of igh character and a siperoe 
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In 1866 Wiliam Warren Tras name seme to appear forthe 
frst ‘ime in the Hint of Preachers, Tt ayed there for 3 long 
tine prety continuously thraugh the year, fe one capac 
ol anther, down to 10D or thereabouts,” Hin to, mae 2 
Temarkable omer. Por more than forty sears be served ie 
‘hunch a Preacher, Cle and Member of he Execatve, Te 
Sor the wsters privige to beacuse with Me Tra hall 
entry ago, and heweckons the Tends of such a man a6 
Sn important factor in Ns edurtion 

Thr 868 the ame of James Eddy appears as Local Preacher 
fx Neweaatle Jamnes Ely was a man for whov the writer ad 
Shuch admivatin, and he wishes eve to ofr to. Me Ed's 
tremor ad cdo fection. In 1868, 00, James Gill's 
nme apatite i of Preachers, and is alost continuously 
‘here unt-about 1803. He served ie chore with great faith 
Imporant srice a+ a Teacher in Pullic and High Schools 

i Uirough long petod of tine. He wax much overworked 

i trav, His nome shouldbe fed in veneration fr the Boner 
enerotsafectioate serio he rendered to Church and State 

Th 1876 snd 1876.) L. Riss woe stasoned at Orono. tn 

1877 MG; Dean was Preacher at Orone. In 1878 the Preachers 

snere M. G, Dean ©. W. Rermott and John Wiloghby. Ta 

To79 the Preachers wore €. W. Kermort aed Join Willoughby 

In Ise and 18 the church war served by John Wilowghby 

fn W. W Tra, In 83 LC Eee ape W. W. Teall were 

the Preachers In 188 JH. Shula snd W.W. Tru wre the 

Preachers "The pear ISRG-IS68 ge Hanks nthe Canadian 

Almanse_as far da the Orono circ in concerted. Tn 1888 

Thomas Garbutt in Oren again Preacher. In 160 aed 

1801 DM. Billing i the Preacher. ‘The year 180 is another 

Hank. tn 1800 and IS04 Perey Flicker ithe Preacher I 

1808 Join Ferris the Preacher From 1800 on the Iss of 

Preachers at Oro mettioned inthe Canaan Aang become 

Cees ond cn ot serve ava pide Denning wth 1002 

‘ron seca to Have caus to bea preaching pace. W. W. 

‘Trtlsmentoned ora time a rpreeting the Church ofl, 

Inthe name dappears afer about 110. 

"Arto church bung: in Orono, mention has already been 
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Dict oF Camist oo 


nade ofthe (ame church eeted abot 1855 near the site of 
the present riiay sation, Tt was destoye by fei 1866, 
Dison No-79 granted the congregation the right to hold 
services and Sunday Schl ia the Tempera Hall on March 
28,1660. "Then in 188 4 brick chorch was dicated on ll 
Stree. When preaching caved tbe bulting woe sold an ured 

“The membership of the Christian Church was composed 
larly of those whe wee called American by hee negtoure 
lore recent Brith origin. 1 i ice a thie distance of 
time and inthe abence of authenticate to give many of thle 
fanet There were the Guitbya who, abou SET, came to 
Gare tcom New England byway of Sherbroke, Quebec, 
“There wore two bothers of thew wo had large laies” Guy 
‘hod in 1850 aged and Jones Reuben, who ded i 180, 
Teed 78._‘These oxo were marred to sister, Mary and Suahy 
‘whocame wo Clarke and hada large amity of one and daughters. 
DOr hissons there were Calvin, Job, Hirao, Anson of her the 
terter remembers Jobe and Hiram. Mir ha several son of 
Thom the writer remembers race and Proctor, Of the 
Au the drogsst and photographer, sn of Cay Camaby, whe 
dic in 180m, aged Th, aan Almoick Ambrose, son of Jones 
uy, bor i 487, who did May 1 1825, 

There were the Hall Troman Hall (8081887) ad his 
son, partclady Neleon Fe and Ears (80-1022), Traman 
Halts ite was Wealthy Moulton, soother daughter of Ela, 
‘Taumon Halland he son, Nee, were wen wth hom the 
‘site was well susie and for whom he had nich ai 
fon. They were both staunch moppotes of the Chistian 
Church." Rowland Z. Hall postmaster at Orono, = son of 
Xelion. Anctbersonincaw of lish Moulton wae Berio 
Rolle who was ls the Chrsian Church, Wiliam Warren 
Trull har been alveady mentined, James Gillin leo ow 
toon metre. ‘Thee was fo, hs ater, Jove (4 Sept 1 
1886, aged 8). Eda Bling and hilly who had part of 
{ote 27 and 25, Con. 4, abot mile sath ofthe vilge, were 
toe Chrutans. Thee were ether members of the Biings 
family, farther north, nome of whem ay have been Cheetians 
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bout the writer isnot sure, There was also the Kelly family 
to lived on Lar 35, Con 6, It sonsned of the pret, 4208 
Sd these daughters whom the writer new. Henry war the 
tou's nome, He acid Sarak Hooper, dnughter of Theat 
Hooper, Tucker's mille for years. Ove of the daughters was 
talled Louie, a grnt fend ofthe wets. He remember the 
{eld winter Suny on which Louie and two or three young 
Extow Dyer anding mill in Orono, by an Elder of the Chritan 


(ttc bends wos frond whites ied feende werent the edge 
‘tthe pool to recive the neophytes and lad them 108 arm 
frend hou near by whee thelr wet Gottes were enoved 


And dry Cotes sulted. Were thee gi injured by their 

{nmerson in eld water on tht frosty day? I so cea. 
all event tei experience del not cise the cemathn of the 

‘roetice of meson for pinout 

1 vere ever could ot be injured by inmerson since the 

Sct was performed in obedience to the Divine command 
‘oubew there were ny more aber of the Christian 























tras developed. Tis young tan war called Willan A, Cad, 
Store: teonged tothe group, not sal ove inthe Ore 
‘onsreraton, who were known ar Univers those who 
fcicved inthe fal seempton of tbe whole Mura race. He 
tora pious young man and tok Ute very teroaly. He came 
Tis day to become a minister of the Gonpel, He resigned bis 
feoston and apent aterm at a collogeof the Universe inthe 
United Sutter ut be dinsvered that so complete his course 
ft that tine would exceed his Banc resoures, and he te 
Tngulbed foro peted hie project of tecomiog a rinater” He 
returned to Orono and rented Me Cambs service,” Bt 
ew onthe liter he contacted sypboid fever and ied after 
Sef ilness He was bur on Marth 37, 1873 Orono Divison 

















No 79, ofthe Sons of Temperance, condoctng the ceremonies 
There was very general soiow atthe siden death of his 








‘empliry youre na, bit there were some worthy, ortbodor 
the working of Divine Providence in the retmoval of mun of 





bere cas and Unblemiahed reputation, wh might ead 
asa tun amie ike the present writer Ilene sarees 
is cckeiateal jourals of our country one may geod 
many ales which express euro Univer lc. Chron 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Thr carest mention of the Reman Catholic Church ia our 
region which the weiter a noticed acre in "A Descriptive 

Satstial Aunt of Cenada (St), by Thome Roh 
At pp. 206-208 statement regarding the Cathie Chur in 
Upger Canada in 1834 is given, fom which we len that" The 
(Cette Chur in this Provace i rede eve by the Hon 
apd Re Rev. Aleander Musdnel, D.D, Lon Bishop of 
Bishop Gaui, Viear General WP, Macdonalt af Bytom an 
Vicar General Angus Macdonell of Sandwich, The oumber af 
Pct i 20, and the numberof chuches 38, The Province fe 
divide into 12 Distrets One of thee, the Home Disuict 
sips of York, Sartor’, Pickering, Datlingtn,, Markham, 
Whitchurch, Band W. Gwillmbury. tn thew there are two 
‘hurches and 3210 of « Catholic poplaton 

“The writer has no further edie intormatin regarding the 
CGhurch in Bowraville eater than a atement made tp 188 
of Sutherland's Gaseter of 1865, which reas: Rectan 
Catholic Church, Church Stet, eetied in 1857, of brick a a 
coat of $800: Rev. Mr-—— of Port He peaches monthly 
The church mentioned, St Josephs, si stand there, ad 
se forthe purr ofthe Cath lion 
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The following recent extract fom the Canadian Siotermon 
in eideace ofthe atvityof the Clergy and Pai: 
‘St ones Church, Rev. J. Finn, Pres Sunday 
evening, Jane 21, 1885, 37 pe (tana tie), His Lordsh 
Re Rey, M. J, Onen, DID, Bubop of Peterborough, wl 
‘imine he tcrament of conbrmation in St Joe's Chueh, 
Bowmanvie: All ciizens of Bowmanvile are extended 
onda invitation tobe present. His Lordship retaine many 
feast memories of is ministration as a priest inthis town 
remy five pears ago and opes fo meet many caintances 
stihote day 
An active Roman Catholic Paik has existed ia Newcastle 
tle of ee Msony. ‘The allowing extrac rom the Cavadion 
Steen ifort ot it present prosperity 
Sontag, Jane 21, 1285, isthe 25th anniversary of the 
opening ef 8 Jours Chareh, Newcastle His Lordship. Re Rev 
| Me] O'Brien, Bichon of Peterborough, wil adinier the 
| Scrament of tonation at dock pam. Citaes of New 
‘atl recon insted tobe present ‘Those who lived in 
They wil remember al tha Bishop O'Brien was the Priest 
in ehaage when the lle cuteh war opened in ue, 1900. The 
tpi of gool-will and. mutual charity which characterised 
eweastlein thowe days as gen with the years andi st 
be hoped that su any sa poste of tho who wee thereat 
the opening of te church il as be proxnt athe anniversary 























Xxvit 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


“Te date given by the Salvation Army a that of foundation 
£2508, when Willan Booth (082-1012) commenced ¢ work on 
Mile Eod Waste, London; England, which, sine 678, Bs ben 
Known asthe Salatiee Army ‘The atry of the Ue of thie 
femarkable man i tld by Harold Begbie Jp his, admirable 
Tife of Willam Booth, the Founder ofthe Salvation Any 











in two volumes, Maciln, 120, and readers are 
{0 ths work i hey ded ifommaton roping the peat 

The Salvation Amy began operations in Canada at London, 
‘omarion i882 The fst bore wee Capt Jack Adie 
Sint Joe Ladgate. Jack Adie sil Iver at Chia, but Joe 
iiente as died. "The fist preacher in. Bowmnanvile wat 
{Capris Ata Hind, who bei her fret sere othe Market 
Jeune lads, bright and ltliget, eho spoke well thd pr 
Maney. "She hod a pond de of soe ened mon pb 
Found her a group of covers of conserable sis She open a 
cen tec owranvle In 886, Se etervardsarred 
StatCaprin Robot Mtisniyr she hoe ty il The 
enone cope grew sop, sd won wus abe To ret 
2 Tallin King Serer whieh st (604 tance shee. Te was 
Sait at aoe ne that the Avy Bree Bad Bowman 
Tas ske tein Canad. Some obo joned the Army were Jn 
Pich and Me Meader vith thi tamil who had ben 
Bile Chris Jobe Pach wa an iin Prscer of he 
Bible Chistian Church, havieg been adie ino fll "Con 
tevin" in IRS. Mr Mater wan a Lol Presher, and the 
‘ees ot pr 22, 28,220). Jon Pinch change em the 
Methodin Church (othe Salvation Army. beens be thought 
Methetite ba become col nt fom Th Salvation Ay 
sri empha x Cover, loud and regent alle 
Tan, ely ging, its ontdoor service, was ie the Bible 
{Chron Chur of he ner ayy and ade hi simewt 
Eoimany athe inwbtadbon ving ous the afarae 
‘Fany chute The wr har nthe bie to gt ne the 
sain of skiers te Borer, bet tor me have been 
ficket sp much at Condon Fcher, Richard Button, 
Foe ethers io addon ay be mentioned, now members of 
the Headquarters Statin Tort, Bigs rence Easton 
the LcutsCol Levi Taylor, Fel Sereaty for Canad Ease. 
































Gh. Taylor was torn in Sele (oenr Bownanvl) and was 
tnnred vo Cape Els Wins, who wasn Bowman R88 
Buc Mrs Tayo: wa alod to her eteral Rome early in 1028, 
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Bowmanville ivel the maximum of reault was soon attained, 
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“There ae certain orking fntaes i this Hit, ch a6 the 
feoqueny of change, the large proportion of women, and the 
sence of Bowmanville bred people In some forty years there 
Jour, Aix months pantrate seems very shor when compared 
Ih the prvtce of the great majesty of Chitin churches, 
The nearest sppecach tothe has een the olde catom ofthe 
Method churches changing ther young ren and omens 
Tiroler men, every twelve months, 2 practice which was 
Imuch ericued daring is ebeerance, and tow fallen into 
‘ise, by reason ofthe face that frequent change of pastor, 
inthe opinion of any, cuts atthe rot of pastoral ficiency 
The reason othe race inthe Salvation Army ie probly 
the eno he four that his ofcers were pearly evangelists 
Iorawakening sinners rather than pastors for shepherding Beck 
Aa tothe lege properttan of women inthe ans of the eu 
[ve peatce as compared wth the slopes with which women 
fave been tdmited to the preaching ncton io the an 
Insjrity ef the churce, One reion for this probably the 
Tac thatthe Saletion Army nots demoeraialy ruled body 
Tessa group of sis which sbeys oder sel by 4 General 
sd his Sal. Promptoes of action i more ely tobe wu 
er despotim than where liberty of scuson delay 
yuaiyies As to the slnence of Bowmanville people mang 
{he Oficers, hat seme to have been in harmony with che 
recular policy of the General” Dues the Gorpel not iy? "A 
oa bis own Hn, and io i owe ose? 
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‘The Saation Army, although finite init access i our 
revion, hay had nach a remarkabe Nistory i eral way that 
foe i tempted to dwell a tle on some feats of ts npn 
tion abd ackcwenents. Willan Broth was a devout on 
tnoox Modis who, eneinted by anything ke what 
‘ow called modern, belived i eal and 
ft the Scriptures He held to the doctrine of the 
the Atonement He believed that the human roe masa fae of 
rele agaist Jehovah coined toes danger every 
moment while ey ext and ink, and koa, adda, sa ay 
all other time, it danger of being darned and that Ge 
Wants the to submit. a that He may save them there and 
{hen Hea al psibeinsnence onthe deat of Repentance 
tnd Redemption. The Conversion of Sines the Salvation 
of a Lost Worl, were the businem of he Preacher, And many 
features of Chritian doctrine wese neglected by him, The 
sSeraments of Bapsina and the Lad's Supper be rege ae 
ot sential 1 station. At p48, wo I of his "Life of 
Wiliam Boot. Haro Beghie quotes from Win Both se 
folws: "We sand in elation to the ordnance of Baptism 
fand the Lons Sper where the whole Church sande today 
A very interesting aspect of the Suation Army is the 
litera See in which it applies the word "amy" to sell 
‘The members are soir, ad they te diem in form, 
veomen ae well a» men- The preachers are afices of many 
‘lo ensign afjtant stents capsains major olnee 
feral, ee. The cangregations ae corps, the cuches are 
terack citadel, fortes, eee To such an extent ste 
been eared thatthe sero character of the Army's wrk ha 
sometimes been rendered ridiculous Tor many bythe fiat 
Sound of the expressions use, as or exarmie, when prover 
Gated kneel. Steny-gving church people, Anglicans sod 
Presbyterians for instance, have smetines een hacked atthe 
fece and eaoy speech nd manner of Savatentst wen desing 
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Inka at ai S dpi welts pone wl 

"There were others of &phowiphicl sel scolar tara t0 
Censor id they preach abot evlution or bigher ee 
ttn in tin, of a Saviour powerful to save and. purify, of the 
things. Tostend of having “protracted sectings’” which aned 
‘iJon Chit aging "he ine sho a of 
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stations in lane cite for the astnce of the poor of 153 
{Labour Bureaus for finding work forthe uemploye, sf. Mi 
sigh Resse Brigades pteling the sects in areh of those 
Inn need help, of Homes for the ago fendle, of 1.080 day 
Inudequate, of 3 hstel for oliers and sailors 

Aity year of existence sid depending free-il fering for 
fisintenanc, commends the Salvation Army t0 she bear of 
humanity. it hae proved righ oe ead one ofthe gest 
Benevolent Scio the worl 








‘that the people were almost entirely Protestants rome orthodox 
favety, There were veny few Roman Catholics ia the to 
ownshipea fow i Bowmanville tnd Newcastle and an odd 
‘nein the county parte,” Of unortx Protetants thee were 
Sows Some who chimed ta be Univesaliats and tome Un 
‘one summer (about 1850) of meeting in Sopers sw mill, Lot 20, 
Coney om Sunday moray to read Tom Paine’s “Age of 




















Reson’ Anas tefl wives, however entered am eetve 
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vi, the regular Baptists. The Christians and Disciples were, 
Tut orthodox Protestant uniformity was not so complete a+ 
to prevent argument and discord. Thee. were. Epispal 
Methodists who cose that their clergy were superior to 
‘ther Methotit ministers, iatmuch as Bhops had ordained 
hems they wete inthe Tie of apostolic ricewlan. On the 
ter handsome Wesleyan thought hae thei ministre had 
excited beter eduation than the ret of the Methods 
The Bible Christians agin, were inclined ob proud of ministers 
thea ot been soled by clog education: ministers wo, 
Tike the Diiles of i, had been with Jes, ad ad learned 
ft Hin, But on most points there was great sixty among 
he varows groups of Meth, partly in regard to tele 
Inetbdo of conducting pubic weep, nnd that waa what the 
‘utsder caw met weadiy. “They al had he tnerant preacher, 
the short crm peor the claseroneting, te ellrwshipmeeting 
[the exter cleaning) the protracted meeting, te penitent 
trench the love faut, he loudly enculaed "Armen the bell 
inthe ete rupert of den, emotional conversion. 

These might be called the signe Method’ tbe were 
seorally present where Methodists were, and highly valued 
Angkcans, Presbyterians and” Congegnionalits ‘or much 
Methese tht ia ear manhoed or womantoed a peran bad 
{elation of penenal sinus, passing 0 
tee prolonged ern of wretched, mounting st ties to 
Aiep despa, and after aeepting the des of am offered Saviour 
fiom sin, emerging fon te coud of git, and entering sae 
an chum of borin, and crate joy. And wth thie there 
oul have een to be prec, an seconpaiment of oaeear 
Pysieal expresio ofthe Kecert erations. There could be 
Erveron without roan, tar, kaping and shoting fr Sy 

Tait neesury to que rom god authority to aaberansate 
these statements? In the Christin Gurdon of Feb 9, 182, 
Weave a description of protracted meeting in Bowmanle 
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ou Dawancrox AND CLARKE 


The congregation, which ha been increasing for some onthe 
arts now incensed every evening. At length the initaton! 
fae gen and iments responded Yor we ew to the lar 

| ind la hold 'on the hors there while erie, tear, gone 





Bitar abe Sincar ui. inte ee es Je 
i ve of these meetings. They were rapid. jerking 
by liquors, could not hold the bottle to thir lips; their convuled, 


















































‘rood, #0 swear profanely, and otherwise to disturb the con 
pointing his finger at him with great energy he eve out, "My 
Sot Se, "ree nat ont ts 
i ec mie oy Ta 
reirospective references. Pastor lite Mr Lawrence did ao often 
Scar av mercies aes me 
Inducted on April IS71. At the lection ceremony a numer 
fpuats and sat within the bar. Among these was Rev. William 
Sorat cepa" mesa ess ee 
{ith had that day been increased, and that there was now one 













































































Calder preached a cermn of «noble kind on the need of muta 
lowe ed forbearance among the flloers of Christ Among 
other things he telated the aneeote of the tro erasers which 
fame into contact on a davk night, and bogioning the atack 
Kept ing ateach other wil beak day, when they discovered 
that they both fated the sme fg.” Chrsans sometimes 
Imagine inthe darkness hat they are ging the ene the 
Lard when in realty they are tying to estoy thir fellow 
feldir of the Kington of Heaven, "It was aston. oq 
sermon and Me MeDonagh ron hear of tHe imagined that 
iewar pointed at hi, and wesk orto ater he amount 
that he would preach, on a certtn date om the subject of 
predestination", The writer heart Mr McDonagh preach oa 
that ccasian- "The seron wasn able dacwntn ofthe abject 
Announced, but th page in which he denouned Nl Cale, 
And the daable herry of predestination, seemal to some 
Sf the hearers ax quite too salpurous for Christian edifcavon 
What a change fom the congratulations uttered. st the Tn 
Auction afew wees eater! This wa perhaps the most netable 
‘encounter of ecleastel combatant ot the question of re 
destination, but i was not the nly oe, one could ee ok 
Inanuseripts of sermons of the time one woul se bot 
Frequent, mention made of Cahinism, Arminia, ating 
ftom race, perseverance ofthe tints, an the Hike, bu the in 
cl tha tates has ded down; thse who fought them seep 
fceally beneath the gron gash, ned thir descendants sel 
cesors have stl fongoten thet men ever agued sat 
tn These have teen parbed into the background by ewer ad 
fmore paling subjects of argument fundamentalion and 
‘noe, Elohim and Jahveh,progesve revatio, tener 
im the Mbl, the orig of serie, Paul and Pio etc, ee 
Le us pare now to anor beld where changes sy be 
noted. Th the Methodix Church «sharp dcipine was mal 
fained over petty lng int of iteme of vate conduct. and 
in many’ of thee he oversight ofthe reyceian Chun was 
leo exercised, but fen le sharply This diference of sharp 
‘ne of oversight many have had srt inte fat that Pret 
ferians eld fly to the doctrines of praestintion ad the 
Perseverance of the saint, whist Methodists believed hat 








converted person ight fal fom grace ad be econvertd In 
the matter of drinking alcholic beverages Method were 
tet disciplined than Presbyterians inthe early prt of he 
feriter He." Nearly all Methodist i fll membership whom 
Ihe remeber wee teeta, although there were a ew on 
teeters who maintained their connection a full member 
(On the whole, however, teeta wae regarded as obligatory 
fn church member Hut i the Predyteran Chere auch wes 
hot the case Te was not ceganed aan eiving spectacle for 
Places, and a member might be diplined for sich cond 
for for being drunk But teal abstinence was no insted on 
though often recommended by ministers and sens: AL 
time went on, however al the chucher became move and more 
fre in thin tater,” Stil i he whole teh eo be told the 
Meter mist cone (le eer) that highly respectable church 
{Tit wbich they accepted the Bosal of tle host when 
oer under the for ofa glase of wine. This reais wat 
probly dur tothe fact that few of the persons ha rcetly 
Taken the pledge of abstinence Inferential hy vite of thie 
‘haren membership, they were under some blgton to abstain, 
But since by dking in fends one ges of wine they 
palin to rela, A very uoar cae of concence alee 
for many peope, who ae fot pledged to atin, when conten 
Inn quer offered 10 them Atte me tie no one wold 
te Juried im supposing that sank hypocrite eharetritie 
Ses have been recurded in Savour af Temperance leiaten 
By no mess; oor people are sincere inthe mater and the 
sities recoded els toe oie ui seat 
tention Dense Temperance ssanes may be ny ut 
nour reson they are fly bal on popular feclingy and ae 
Ta speaking of Rev. Mr MeDonagh the weiter is reminded 
of a sermon of his in which the ides of usa progress war 
‘acuned ia 3 way not unlike the manor of W. Re Inge, Dean 




































































FS Pauls when he discos that subject in our day Me 
ScDonagh tas nts learned at Dean Inge, nor dil be go a6 
{ay ot the master ar theater, bu he pits ov very cleriy 
the diflerence betwee wht he alld he" proprene of a 
nd ihe progise of tinge". and how ety ft might be for 
[rveraton often co have ratoads aod steak, and yet 
Fetes in lishnesr so materation The soil of an 
Hae neclo which cannot be sated by the fvenon ane mang 
clever marines 

orveracing was hing pretty generally reprobate by the 
Methatt Church ad tcc extents by the Presbyterian 
Whether = member would ave been dicpined for atending 
the races is 9 auton the writer cant decide; be does not 
think he eve bandos 3 cas, but pretty crea that 
{Po Merhotic or Predyterian were to atten! a "meet om the 
Fray or Saturday presen cxebation of he Comenson 
In hr church hie condare would not have been considered 
remplarys Whatever the dining action ght be epreol 
the tenlng race was not nro frente preaching 
{he sermons and wring the articles inthe relgoas prom At 
fn example we mention an arte inthe Cvtstaw Chardon of 
Jy 1 1810, where we ae tld that "ibe history of racing 2 
Tistry of vaciey,dect and robbery, and rnation; and we are 
Tem’ This tide of gly prone has been petty steally 

‘Geng tothe ces was a amicement often stray rebuked 
by the Methofista ‘The writer remembers admonitions 
Sfectng the ceeus He as a child conocied the dea that tbe 
(Srearas sl but that the menagerie was not. The tuming 
he neyobet and the jokes of the clown were made respectable 
bythe presence of as and elephants or of trained dogs and 
trues ‘He probably beard thn at church ot Sunday achoo 
[An aril inthe Christin Guardia of Sep. 25, 1880, suse 









































Siras amusements and sine, The eres tl ecsise the 
Seto have fod character ee ly matte of Ge ad 
Inooey to feeguent them and they have aad influence on 
Felgen, Ain che sve jour for Tul 2 1881 thee fat 
Urale able condemns the rcs. Ii probable that there 
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has been a change in the dzetion of es ostity to clowns 
and szobats on the part ofthe Chch tine has gone on 
Dancing was form of amsuement foe which no taeraton 
owed by the Methalie Church. "The Prebyteron 
Gharch did nor take ach am extreme poston, bat these were 
‘many inthe Church who were sttengl oppo tothe practice 
region, and many never learned to dane at all, For most of 
‘he youne pepe the ine rm Burs 























Theil dances othe Brith sed cf the pte of 
anes sachs ioe and reg, had beta cutee the ee 
crash dances i he wae, sad al wore eos mht ave 
{he Blea which the word "dance occa perhaps th no 
‘Geo or ver such ais sea St Anew’ ball (Crises 
‘Garon, Dee. 4155), one he al re wo ele te 
Spenng tthe rate from Toro to Haren. Te would 
{SiC EEs00 which wo ny 1900 cone woods 1.200 tons 
coat (Chien Guarding, Dee 1, 855) thet ihe por 

Cicvpnyng xe nr wid ent ine bythe 
Mehul Church in oso, ond by seme number 
have bare io sor der «pac of cade found tia oe 
talk, ‘The witer never pled a gabe of cards ntl he eas 
Tettpst wees cay, thong al game of cher 
‘Were consider ind set of dominoes ao not mo bee 3 
thing sna pck cards Check ache not being games 
ff chan, were perminites But Dillards were sosewhat 
rccpiona, "Although demanding rest sal, they. were 





























































reearded with empicon,lngely probably because they were 
ond in teary Tew pate in them blind 
tae, Te would be a plese of wary fr beyond what the 
Imsjcity cold afl 

‘One maya why = game of chance wat cedered bd 
a game of shill good. “The wits eemembers hearing the Sr 
aie met St pee of ito bretvet on argc o> God 
that He will decide the conten tween te plyers wich spe 
inthe cae of auch at of bape 
that ioe Volto of the hind Commandment. Most people 
‘ut cancion of gues be mad on the bs 
SKU? Dow not succes at why for istance depend generally 
ce much on judgment and merry aon chance? Does at 
nas i gue of billards tra sometimes on the ate of 
The tear wos an obiet of detestation to both Methadios 
an syria ith wich we re ce 
he world, Hut we heard ts badness oli a enue Fcion, 
Irandering trop vst us ad the nearest approdch to dramatic 
{Temperance society might present 4 ply 10 show the eis of 
ama.” Some fo, tc arity read nd goed fom Shake 
heures without everthing thateuch a grest moral ax aly 
Sarterof pays and anorinary actor when he ve i the word 

[A wey intersting feature ofthe Methalist Church of aier 
mes wast site toward the novel. Seatered through the 
lies of newspaper lie the Chri Guordan ae many 
ine which lus what the clergy and pres thous of 
eanchofftratre. Naturally thee were diferences of op 
snd we mat svoidatebuting to everybody the Heat which 
sree probably held defintely by only certain proportion 
What the average aniter or lay tember dhoaght abou 
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Grime, He dots not consider Oat the syle of noel superior 

ire cre min 
Sere Ee ia een ce coe oo 
fom the New York Advocate the following. words re-pecting 
ke has done great injury, by sdiulog the simple but fervent, 


















































ey of the Busta ee?” And fo Sri cuntng ye mention 
marti of Nov. 150, wich gis in hs energetic fashion, 
Put down that nove” "The sti, alvbogh frank aed 


honest do oot mem tobe ite of these spit ae te hings 
that would be sid souday by clergy abd laity gartieuaely 
reepecing. Water Scot and Carls, Dicks. "We are 
seeuiomed to hear thot tno 0 highly prac Tor their tue 
picture if, and the evading inner exercise by their 
Iron that pe ave frgoten thelr critics of earlier Unies 
Ty be useful to rc them 
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‘Asa toy the writer was strck by certain external dillerencee 
in church ging tchaviour which existed at teeween Methodists 
tnd Presbyterian. Ina Methodist church ft semed to ime 
that thre wae a marked difernce between the converted and 
the unconverted person a the sme age The peron who Bad 
een converted apd had mate public cfesion of that fact 
ull enered the church wih a grave ar than before cone 
‘esa He did pot say near the door, whispering to otere 
se had previously been ie wort pura” But he proceded 
every to hie eat sod kt vn wh Ns back tne 0 
he pulpit, and ait's prayer in x lw wee, accom, 
However by an anible Gacation or two as he roe frm bic 
ewes ad tok Bisset with his face tothe pg le tock a> 
Trey a stare in singing the bye ae is voc qualies per 
ited and wen public pesyer mas eflered he elt om the Boor 
{Glen dusty) me Me ck to the pulp. The unconverted 
fperon during paver peel sat ini pce with owed ead 
‘ined 0 the poli or he rood wih hie back to dhe plpt 
Ii a'peron tol on the four at prayer, wae prety mre 
tien that he confwed conversion oe was a penitent seg 
onvernon, Il he witered halts a prety se sg8 
conversion, Gn the ater han, inthe Preyerian church 
‘ere nor no marked difereneebeewoen he church behaviar 
(he guonber andthe adherent (no Presbyterian sd co 
{trted or unconverted). Everybry went rverently to Best 
Zit down, thot bowing or making any neo 0 sng 
fryer, Litt, it mus lard by the weer tha the manner 
(Feerng church bad teen sted Jong ago by "The Ase 
eX Divine se Wertoister io 101, und formed pt of Ft 
Directory for dhe Publick Worship of God as contained in 
these words Lex lene the asembly, not irevereny, bat 
Inve gave and seemly manner, taking their wea ev ucts 
Without adoration, or bowing themscves towards me place 
or oabe. 

‘ry few Presbyterians, whether of those who have just 
entered the United Church of Canads Joe 10, 1925) or no 
‘hey tie ancene and digned le, shape Ut has boon 
“roped ty seme eccetntia court, Atal events i cent 
tobe wel Forrrten 

Te may be worth wile to ty we descriptive words of 
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certain, Methodist features, sbmerved and heard of by the 
Sete io is youth, sone all of which may son be lst and 

"The Camp-Metsing mot 4 mowing eld ia a grove in the 
warmest tine of the ear, where patforns and Seating Wee 
Sang comet prove for pli eetings sod where bench 
mi tents were erected io whih people might sleep and eat for 
Siew dhye Accommodation wa to provided for bores 
ecenary er binging people from a dacanee Consequently 
the busines port ofa campamecting nid» copsderable re 
trons wn the shoulder of the managing comme, and 
Reampetency led cometiner to ditifacion sod sandals 
ncdontes "On aesunt of thee dicaes earp-mectings were 
fare atd the writer had sory few opportuni of personal 

‘retraced Meigs were of frequent accrenc, held in te 
umber ef ations, dung each winter. ‘They were held usally 
chery evening exept Satarday, abd fst from wo t0 five oF 
‘Sr meks, scoring to the nec of the ease. The wrt at 
be in protracted metings of Weseyans, Episcopal Method 
Primitives, and Bible Chesng, spd found them suite alle in 
Choectey’ The caches might let n couple of hours, and 
nut of exhortation based on Sipre, of singing byes, 
































prayer, of eellg expecene, and of one ddan 
‘Sonctunes whispered into the eof prnpetive converte. ‘The 
‘Suiour prod smetines by eseulated "Arsene 

Iajhe" and uch pinaer a "Bw the Lad, "C 

Und, Save sinners, Lard, so erent ato cover the 
twice Of the perm tpeliog or praying. And ic war at the 
IMomests ef geesteteonfsson thatthe Ingest summer would 
te going forward to the penitent bench and weeping for Joy 


tht thes sole were saved. The following pase fom the 
Chron Gurdon of June 8, 1844, i contrmatry! "Third 
drowned, ad alse Hnstantancouay the ene congestion 
fee mecey; and {walled rough therm, a 4 surgeon throu 
the wounded. "in few minutes I acertaind that twelve 








































sth i ky cnt Tee oN 
‘sc iene) We Drexan 
Te was out of ach meetings that great Revival sometines 
te, which spend to surounding locales aod Brow many 
faith members the fod Hut snetine the untae oe 
Sunder the same pastor or hie ser, to backlide agin and 
Icome definitely an osteast or peetance ta be fly et 
hed i the fith and become am exami tothe fork.” Under 
sr before one’s place ws fae in the euch 
sult petty nel the ease of poor, tumbling humanity 
The Clase Mectiog wat sry interesting faon hich 
ie'was oot ope to all twas ce protracted reting, but wa 
for howe who had prcfesed consersion. Sul on one vce 
dhring the patorat of RJ. C- Pomeroy inthe MLE: Che 
‘Orono, about 187, the wits by scident hd the fortune ane 
Sich Mr Pomeroy was daselewter, ‘The wer had ematct 
For the meeting” on the surance, ashe thought, of fed 
‘Bat he would be welcome," He war tot too wecome, bat he 
fey the mai feature was the recital of the religions experience 
‘ibe members daring the preceding wk. ‘The rece wee 
ten ae women wh led pio, dlgent lives ino sal lage 
Sf ld rural Ontario.” ‘Tey were all gd, honest pop, th 
to ie the higher Me, nd saccndag nit ar wel probaly ae 
ny people who have ever lived, But tery lf them id 
fhe the ele very sina ad regret tht they had cme short 
nso many thing, and hope thatthe Lord weld elp ther to 
trch tears sa down,” Prony all have fined the ell 
the minister turne to the strange, seking bi what ie 
Cxperince haw ben, "The rte delved to ri nod peak, 
slthoogh ange senn and agin for what seed « lng tne 
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Me Perey wae very ad bared im gods 
Heke he meting promo ets ta he wi ot fe 
(Sigh sot noy eg He kee hc pom i ar bcn ad 
near tat the Usted Church ot lt net 
Snany rege tha an tnetaton, wich in theory, was 10 
Tis "othe efjng of te Body of Che el 
Tie i eh ear whith ald bo mens 
The erie manifestation ofthe conflict was seen it ates 
td emons male ded pe Be asin ei 
articles in the Chiton Guardian, ay for instance, on AOE 
inlacumeds Later (after 1850), che docriaes of Darin on the 
ef epecen athe deo man and nee er 
Th), Coles? cmon the Rens dire the 
pes of mid fm grit for the mown 
Another type of ectaaatial dlernce abe worth Ho 
Cen ering nc Heyy on Cosma Pa 
cre fie a laos fesivale The aga Chr fed 
id tometines, The Presbyterians avoided thee clan 
force roe ht they ade Seip ection, The er 
Cees, Tee ea days a he par exept Se 
rac days Christan and Good Fedny was of an feesor 
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herve as what might be called a fuily Holiday. Te was a 
‘ay foe vieing lative, for making and reeving gift for 
fextingbeurty dinners, tit people of Sotiah descent pal nthe 
fee attention to Chwtnas than to New Year's Day. The 
trrtcrsemerbere when hi omy m0 Santa Cla! aeived 
Tit pte forthe cine nor was ever Chsimae Tree sen 
There were often pute fhergs on Christmas, New Year's 
Days and Good ida, ch as Church and Temperance Test 
fond Conecte Some people sf Scot and English descent 
Tad the hat of celebrating scaly OL Chentmae cod Ot 
New Years Days (an, b and 18). When eetotatiom wae less 
“lgence, "The whter ramones that rales and. sbooting 
He seseniie alo tat young fellows que ten spent Good 
Friday Shooting withing in eda and wore cartm Which 
troll be comidred almost Marpemous by these wh sper 
The day in quit meditation on te tage event which Itc 

The boeevace of the Fourth Consmandient Remeber 
the Saath Dy to ep it Holy—var a pint upon which ome 
ileence af conduct ented, In al she me Seniey 
wes pty sey tape Never dons the weer remember 
frequented on Sunays.” Very seldom eid one hea the fing 
tl guna or he baying of Buns on Say, although ecesio 
Sy sone angler weald be noted ins qlee and shaded nook 
fletly wating for bites. sce othe wer fais 
Kecping the Stbiath (Sabbath war a mach more sole word 
tha Sunday, and Land's Day was badly in common use) 
Te was less taal for Presbyterians to ving on Sundays 
Vou wer sappon to sty quietly at heme when ot at church 
tr Samay Sent apd rea od took, aang text of Srp 
































ture and she Shorter Caechia, You sight take a walle bout 
the fs inne weather, ad if ou found » disdain the 
fence replaces Bt i would be s serious thing to ee any 
‘The average, decent Presbyterian made an honest attempt to 
Tne ap tothe doctrine contine inthe Anower to Question 
the Shorter The sath i Yo be anced by 
a oly rein ll that dy, even from such moldy ployment 
Sr ecention a ae lav on cer day an spending the 
hte time inthe pac and private exer of God's orp 
Sat meres.” ‘So the cattle were fd, the coms were led 
Your sietals were genera eten cold although 3 cop of tex 
Henke ino Even the Montel Witness and the Toronto Gabe 
Th the resin af tin ane took was erste, Du that wae 
treat one—Plsin’o roses ‘The writer gertembers exiog 
nore frit tril chan frit helogy. ‘Therese nt sang 
nore hing pone Uteratre than the exape of Chinon 
Sit Hopeful om Doubsing Carle the ower where was 
lant Desai Then cane more degenerate day wen poo 
teashy novels found ther way nto Sunday Seo! bares 
‘Wnt fling of from Jobo Bunyan tocT- 3 Arthur’ 






















































Meare recllection ofa chal eof the oe tha toc on the 
Schoo! Section No. When ie was built t have nt discovered. 
Tt was probably beimeen T8¥7, the date-when Daniel Seton 
the he sold noetynine sd tevensighthe acre to Charl 
Bellon.” Nor have I dacovere the ate at which the Seba! 
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Section was etabsbed: but we lean fom the Report of the 
Chie Superintendent for TRAD thatthe flowing ithe Bit 
Ue owning of School Sections inthe Towa of Clare: 
in 1810 soetene, in ISHl one section, in 12 one setion, 
in 1817 to ston, in T888 one section, in 1852 ene section, 

“Thee ls an err somewhere in theve Sure: when they are 
sade up we ge twenty-one athe ttl bt the Report eles 
fle hat the tre total nas teeny, gure contd by 
the Minute of the Cleke Township Council of Dee 2, 183. 
Nov isthe mater cleared up when we consul the Report for 
1853, in which Willam Ortiston ives the fue twentyane 
2 the numberof Claske schools 1852, whe, acon 10 
‘he Report of 185, shouldbe nineteen 

utting thee facts toeter, however it wll be prety se 
to concide thatthe school in Section No ® was fauurated 
Skuriog the period ISAVIS44, ue fae at al evente a Lot 2 
1 to carly tethers i the terstory covered by SS. No 9 
Clarke, Mr Henry Milton tld the writer in about 1000 
Calla Mr Thompson, wo had come with the Bellwoods from 
Englund.” Mr Thempzon had his schol at Trckey's Comer. 
According to Me Molten, Mary Manse afterwars My R 
A. Lovely was ali 8 teacher in the same pce. Me Jaen 
Jerome tol the weiter tout the sae date that ie 6s schol: 
raster war Eber Thom and his second, Wilts Powers, who 
taught at Bellree’s Corner But the tne we leit vg 

"The lite fume schoolhouse of Lot 8, Con Clark, the 
date of whe erection uncertain, has Iatly (Match T7198) 
teen dest by Me Wasren W. Teche inthe Orono News, 
Mr Trickay yet “"It wan stated on the cuthowest coer a 
Charles Hever Je’ fara, and ceapied it the dimensions 
ofthe bulking" There wat no yard, no outils, mo on 
Seniences mhatever. ‘The sls redo cedar poste plant 
Ure Tee deep and three above the ground. The space wae 
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lear up daring the winter, and the wind and now whistled 
Lvough under thre, keping tbe ol cha ar fom being t00 
father made our ink from beries gathered in the woods and it 
sar vaio colors and ft class. Tn smmerstine boards 
The wood to be burned dutiog the winter-ime was pd 0 

{at into tve-ft Ipaths, on the rae, “The rods vere 
the only plygrounde for te scholars Here we layed ball 
tame called "wo old cat", "prisine’s goal”, “hideand go 
Sleighé and rode down the hill or gathered tamarack gum ja 
description of our sco. Te hd but one dor ad that asin 
aud tro the went. do woe tak I ever saw bladr on them 
high, four fet wide, and ae long as the width ofthe sebeotoom. 
For there wae tt one rom withno lobby. Ae co desks, here 
‘When writing was to be done we tumed aur faces to the wall 
and our ck to the teacher and serial away, inating 4 
Grepine of te tates which contuied ome whe mye, 
char" “A rlig stone gathers no mons” or Better co weat 
Ihaking pothooks so ottery in shape as to sopgest line 
Aranken sailors tying to dances hormpipeTnepresble ies 
trol eae ovr aighbon, he maner woul br our ery ae 
‘estore order and privity. ‘The benches wer of plan, painted, 
pine boards without backs. Indeed pant had never been opp 
To any part of the uiling—isie or out, ta desk doom, 






























Telit of oar games might be lengthened. Besides those 

moe by Mr Trchey we paved, amongst bllgares, "one 
tld cat ar well a "to oll eat™both of them beng re 
fom of cet, So fara I remember we did wot dug my 
ary youth play areal fot-al. "Shiney", which bad 
Some of the Festures of hockey and some of thse of ol, we 
‘layed on the ree ern i the fal. A god deal of patience 

















and ingenuity were sometimes exercised in pceiring shinney 
fticka In umes of quick runing and dodging we played 
‘mt tn’ and pom pom pall axay” whieh both resembled 
isncr's goal”. The yell of defiance which we hurled at 
fone another bad Deen stthed dows oto hythmiea! fon 
Al the we ons come out oftheir den" and penn pk pul 
avy, yon dont come Tl etch you way", were the phtes 
honda we rushed Into our contests Haye and hounds 
tre played with gaat, taking an ccaioaleeampe into the 
Tah for there was an abundance of al sound aba, particu 
lanl ater the ew sco! webu i T8900 Lot 4, Con, 8 
Sometines there was bathing in the two eres which we weve 
shvape cri, vat never head of such 6 eg a hig 
fk. Al-co, nhat woulda “avi” have meant tus i ooh 
frsmnel!" In winter Me Tice has sae vedo bl 
sleigh. And peer heard called “enoning™ Never did 
Tice a tobogean oe snowesces, Thee warakaing on the pond 
‘bt often te ie was spoiled by sw, and thee were mo snk 
Some ofthe move important grown-up men bad clog sone, 
Favourite or of winter amoneret vse snowing, wen the 
now would pack A snout ght very exiting fon 
Sf exerese~geed az physical ad moral discipline ae play 
fr inated on, rettber tht in the winire durog the 
American civil war (SBI-s6S), the bss of SS. No D would 
divide ato Nor and South in taton of the great cow 
{estate arom the borer and ght ut the question of Secession 
‘ithenntalein font four ow scot 
Au gathering tamatack gum, wise abject! How chee 
ing the seollecton!” Of cours, we were sled fr chewing 
tt, and for hiding i in our pockets, bat we persed Out 
Slevoron tothe Gales of vito,” And we boys mae have 
ted a leer majocty on our ade for Tam ak that & 
milionnve maker of gum ia a weighbouring Anwerian ity hoe 
fess from the profits f chewing gem Bat to Tetum to 
fGmarack gum. Ie was very go, aa gathering it was very 
tnjyable Bat thee wer her vacetcr of gowd pum Cedar 
fm we chewed, but it wis a lie band od wa ble give 
Jawadhe i une as a steady diet. ‘Then there were several 
























































brat of pce gum al god Bat apt 0 arden if lowed to 
fet sale. A most excellent variety of gum was made from 
thc pine turpentine gathered from the ends of sels afer 

mp sing or ying, which {res never pore 
fo mtr in our fay, But Twas able ocanonlly to get & 
agin alley, & fobook, a Teed sinker, of 3 fat Bol-wor 
for bch brave ade wuld eocountr danger. On one ceaion 
Tome ftom school inthe evening Bill was missing. The fail 
trated aaoosly for his Darkness fel pon the ld, bat 
William did oot appear Soon the neghtour herd the neva 
‘ection knew ina short time that Billie —— was let. Now 
Shee he was Bot pope's are were touched nad they called 
im ii intend of Bill, Seatch partes were formed. Men 
ack lights, dianershore, ad cowbell One or two even tok. 
{fea thc cd hot gue ooo 1 be ready for re wdc 
citheugh no uch erste bal ban een for yar i those prt 
Bur you never cant Some savage animal might have 
trasdered in fom the moods of Manvers | When ony Cather 
Then beard of the sary they broke one and ta with the rest 
Bil Pete ok the log dinner hors on wick he was master 
to put an extra candle in his pocket, and a couple of others took 
= fcklight amd pieces of ftp to fond the acklight ted 
tee i alive. Ths was the hunt for Bile organise, bbe 
Ses ect found fu od ies, el efter tape 
Ie only lot thinge le in proce litle, He watdeted up 
hough the tamarack and cer int he bigher ad sd sro 
There be fund the rod called the Fith Lie, wih he 
hoe tothe right ad beeping on, up Bll ad down dle, past 
Tucker's mil, he cme to the gravel rad td recone” where 


































































































reported. Tes certain that poor Bil’ popularity was no 
proved amngst the neighbours by the ineen. What Musdic 
Gomeron sib about the far was unprimable, Tle vowed 
seogeance agua Bil and all bs race, aed decane’ that he 
Youll ce them fn all sorts of uncenucnable plat before be 
odd cine ic erampeier cbt hea agus Sosadaealy 
‘may generar imple e transformed into ber hate 








Me Furst Dav wy Sonoo. 


ur howe stot abot th entre of the th fon of Lot By 
CCanessionf sd the tle rane schochowse was atthe south 
twet corer af Lot 32, thatthe distance fom he acho wis 
veeighth of miley oe, a2 people wold be ely to aay 
120 roe trae thee wow hl ogo dwn, forty rds 
‘corduroy to Grn, dw sco’ bir Bil fo elon, bon what 
war tha fr a bealthy, barton, seantry boy of Tour. wha 
Tad sledy wailed neck ts Bis option’ id Ge evar By 
{he ek, chasing cows ad ps? Mother Rad Bought me = 
Fret Hock, a lente about six inches by four, and site 
ell. T'waeeutippel fr schol, Moreover, 1 ha sen boys 
nd ils whom 1 Knew passing on thet way to aebool nd the 
(Sete ee waltn we tie Sy oe ve stm mening 
Srhen twas about four [tak my Fit Bok, my slate aod enc 
Te start with sre other Chien, The teacher received se 
ii fm a vortof dae facing 
the door and ovevocking the other shar. "The bases of 
Ieson on my sate. T wis very diligent ling i with Me 
types when suddenly all te other puis turned thet ees 
toward the deor though which ppl wan entering, who sce 
ara and important asthe teacher, Temas iy ther, She 
ied bean looking teaiamly for me- ‘AC had tappened once 
before, I might have fallen jnto the headrace above the big 
Thther proud and exalted.” For was | not x school a work on 
my lt, and ning beside the teacher, to tat? Ta taken 
Frome. Theee was o whipping, bt Twas eld Tad been a bad 
‘oy, and that something ofl ight happen to me some day 
if ran amay gain. Twas remade of Wale Mame who at 
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‘The falling year came, and on May 1,185, my evious 
Ht way to sel hak day Robert, sono Jon Akins (BIT 
160). my fathers miller, and Hanna, fe ste the former 
Being bout eleven year olf and the liter about nine. They 


























tess great del in our daring enterpre. Unter their idan 
{Re moved quickly slong down the hil over the comma id 
ap the hil nea the school, There must have been Hos the 


States and she died February 21, 190, at Marietta, Ga. ‘Twi 
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tile she taught, but not lng eoough to recive lating im 
Fee T have: Jospi, m y. somuseee tt ote 
Irhich wae mute nd signed by trustee and teacher and T 
reproduce it bere 
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"May Als, Teac: 








Saree ome 

‘here are enderstnts on the conirat which show that 
‘Mise Alen tage doriog ony one ada half montis snd tha 
the receive remuneration Five posode ane sings and 
four pence halfpenny therefor 

‘Or May fet seceding similar contact wat made with 
Marguret Rove at he sume anual wage fr the render of 
Margaret F Rooe (UM04-1670) was the daughter of Willan. 

re, MLD, of Neweasle and was twenty-two years of 256 
Mila seund chy ceGente, when she pred over OF 
hoot OF de things learned oder Mi Row’ regime Tbave 
no recalletin hut I was not unhappy. This comely, good 
‘atued young i managed to contol her che, big boven 
ty good lol aed kde than by aby Knowledge of ped 
ictal poneplen We Dyed we korned to rast ol re 
fovmake figures and leters.Sharty ler the ceo the Seat 











1A es Rose was mat to Me Snel Heal of Howmanvile 
tne ved there for the pesto Bere. sono hem Me Fed 
KE Heal, i tow (102) a shopkeeper at 620 King’ St West 
“The teacher in No forthe year 857 was Me Robert Walle 
Theft exact nforation I can now fl egurding Me Wallace 
fap entry a daybok of my father's: "feb, 19, 157, Robt 
Wallace, Drto teaming fem Newesle £1, De to 1 cord af 
pence”: total £1 18 Od, or in money of today 855. No 
oute the bill of $4 for tcoming fom Newent was for the 
tramportaton of the howshal goods of Mr Wallace fom the 
‘Where that howe was feannoe defniety my. but I thinkse wae 
tomewhere cn the land ofr Wali Sami, Lc 32, Con 
‘With three or four children and thee was some trouble in get 
‘vith us fora few days until their goods were brought from the 
father to reall the days of his youth and the superiority of 
‘dacational conditions in. Sound. where masters He Nr 
MacKinse of Auldeaes were well bowed ad rerpcted ae 
tent their whole ives in one pishs Mr Wallace got sete 
Successful,” His year's tenure of ofce was generally regarded ab 
Tis iiclea hi dence of ime to be scurte in tate 
‘as one of thse wo gave fe explanation, who waa ted 
they did not comprebend I remember that {waren Kept 
the rules contained inthe Splling-Book ofthe tiene. One result 
Up sing to lesen to spell, and concentrated our ingenuity en 
{aily easy, especially under the skilful leadership of lad ke 
‘Tom Blackburn, who war very def in defending the younger 






















































tes rom the pins ad pent of nt ng her sping 
or male © promise, socctines he woul suse in 
that dayand we gota, But often we were caught and whipped 
tnd wale and preety and lanentaions would darken the Heh 
Hen that this tended to deep thought in the pu 
































































We sad this charming bite Lew X, we rnd len, we 
earned i by heart, but Tracer yo the may T pualed over 











ow what "bollow winds” meant, nor "ibe gla is low 
Ady above al, the sinth lie waa’ tener Who wus "ahd 
Besty3>" How could se hae her jot onthe ack"? What 
of a "rack wast? Wart Ue theaperack that wis 
Sting up in the Kscen on which miter dred. her ples? 
‘Or wae i Tike the bay-rack om which the mer loaded hay 10 
Tring it int the to?” Maybe ws ke te racks out of hi 
the horses abd coms ate her aye Deshape ie war ike the 
trodeick an which cond-yond ts Ieded totam feof to 
TBarket But whatever ind of ack T pictured ta myst 
ould noe imagine why Becty shoud want put he ois on 
The could toanage it even if she had wanted to 

is. And noisy olfered an explanation, or asked 
®eustion~ethe tencer for pup 

My fret manual i Grammar wes the 
Grammar by Wiliam Lennie. The mtb of tudy Whi 
sete made to fl 
Considered capable of applying his reason tothe solution af 
armatial pobler; be was expected, even by Lele hi 
alto aciew experts in fanguage by dit of memoreton 
For nsance, st hin fiat reponse crete the ppl hat 
the are "tote gt acartely by heart" We lered them 
Uther mane of Senying preponion than by releence to 
this Tran this 
1 cri had ever sc sch 3 "athware a "tag 
fy other plas and for years I had inkling other meaning 
All ese f therm wa hat they were pepnone-andoubted 
Prepostons; fr mere they notin Lennie’ ist? 

Trusso say a word of oor manne of leaning Arthmesie 
which was not ronal, bat as Tem beginning to Took at 

















































































things, wan eather practical atc ll, The book we used wae 
feed by the Caunell of Pubic Instruction for Upper Cacnda 
Te covered a prety wide fl, comprising the Simple Rules, 
Reduction, ‘Welsh and Meacors, Simple snd. Composed 
Proportion, Practice, Tare and Tet, Simple and. Compound 
ttaction ofthe Square and Cube Root, et, ete. ‘This branch 
tf seuly afforded an earelen opportunity for the exercise of 
Droceates of reasoning were reduced toa minimum. We learned 
the Addison and Multpicate Tables, the Tabi of LSD. 
Long Messe and Squire Measure, Troy Weight snd Avie 
the Section we learned with sone dali weve the Table 























feo 5 
which ran tothe elect that,“ The Rete of Thre, it wexes me 

‘Se shed en aot eat, when we ware whipped fer oot blag 
able to rect dfniton lke these 














nine years of age, whowe knowledge of business ways was Co 
smith's shop, oF the village store, should be punished for no 
eadily sing what wa for them a foreign jargon!” But fr 
the midst of the setivties of to-day, Although the theortial 


‘amples solved, at the head of the leone, that generally ll 
Shout much telecon, tthe fot of the te with the rg 
frac eer nak you bow you arvad a uch aod sch rex 
‘over this, ‘They have said it was a pity that children should 
swe call ge that she average eld under tenor twelve may’ be 
{hid tobe incapable of many forme of abatract thot.” When 
Square Reot and Cube Root ete, et, was time wasted. 1 
igh, estas ave ben eter empoved, but Iwas learng 
accuracy, which nore thas many & ane can doy wh tained 
the maniptlacon ol ey fring should be the Hn for 
fre ever attacked, ‘They have been a pest in the schools of 

My cans mavuale la Ceopuphy Were the Geography 
tanhy"s an American book pulsed by Harper and Brother 
condensed and abntract in matter and style-a book pot well 
istration, bu wan ether too Amerian in seat, 
Sandal Thad orl lemons in gery af which Tout say = 
wrrd. think ean remember yet what the fist sn was ke 






























































Extope by having the whole cle oie together after the teacher 
‘hese names, whilst eponted a each oury soit wa pene 
fn wall map hanging before a ‘Theve nae, tz natal 
Felt a ort of rhythmic sags which aided the memsery 
fiven, unl I grew up. They hve nary faded ot of my ind 
wns have nckently ound ist which scents ran 




















‘When we were ale to ve ust and rapid expen thie 
as we followed the teaches pinter. the names of the 
als wee ogerroen and chanted a ae great rhyme with 
nes of the Capes bering with North Cape, touching sick 
at's Eady and Choe SE Viecnt, and windy up wi 
Cape Matapen, T have sot ha! much orcas to wi Hee 
ames in my lif They emt legate the path of the 
T remember ce, mae than forty years fer Tad sung the 
for the Mediterranean. I came on deck one evening and there 
swan the fshing of 5 fine lghe-howwe, Tasted what 
Portugal. It gave me a shock, Suddenly 1 remembered that 
won, and that che fet time T had heard the name was in the 
so many. years before. Unkind fate, bad tesching-all wat 
feegoten. My bear mas fled with pattade had kare 
omething and ad no forgotten 


























Bt, on the whole, 1 have recived smal prot open 
from the geography learned school The knowledge sed 
Incase isso sappy and superBial ha has ora vii 
tal leared lessons which did not surprise me when T setally 








fave been elated at the prandsur ofthe real tinge but away 
{he peecmcepion was wrong Whit fale fea I bal of the 
Prati uot Tcrased 2 Wise poor notion Uh of the Rocky 
‘te know of gorges and canyons if he has not crept along by the 
Speaking seriuly, T doubt whether ti posible for youth to 
rstte any. eden reure forthe tine went in geoph 
‘Gases, unfee taught by highly dntligee cultured aed en 
My laring of history in No &, Clarks, wat pia afi 
The et bok Tue think, was Pinnock’>Goldanths History 
inept in me The nee be hal was Henry Whites History 
1 England for Junior Clowes which feted in me bot les 
‘deeply feliog of despair, T have presered 8 copy ofthe ite 
tok, and T seme aac or two ints Tete Tose 
mows rather interesting Wt of reading. It no without 
teria my teachers old Bave rele that what fe 
gi bave been more hapoy and profes 
SI Hitony ou sources of infrsation were the 
Reales f the Irish National Sei ‘Thee len were ound 
forty pages devoted to Jewish History, begioing with the bith 
tease and cosing with the ging of the Law ov Moun Sina 
Teo that the thor of these evo ere them sy 
ssa prt of the scene of revel religion il hey were for 
fin pare of the vel Bory of himself that branch of 
humanity fm which the Founder of Christy sprang. ia 
the Fourth Book there ace fer leone invaving pints of 
Jewish History, and ina certain aber sore, which tet of 
wwe get 10 the Fifth Book we find a section of 180 pages devoted 
Toran outline of the History of the Word rn the Creston fx 
{0 B.C othe Emancipation Actin 1833 AD. Nataly ehe 
anything tthe met sper teetment ofthe great stetcbe 








































































of human history. Dut here an there we find pares fully enough 
treated to serve in the bande of well informed and enthuratic 
teacher, a points of departure for a uly adequate kaowledge 
if the pea opeia: Ent tere we Sey eats So, 
{ares remenber the bok wis uel ale ately nea Reader, 
the pap id aoe pay moh attention to the history, ad the 
catch an Inking of what it wast about an somemberel the 
iene had a reat meri in that they were writen in cle 
‘mple, ad dignified tye. 

Ae to Canadian Hntory my fie tentook mas “A Sunniry 
{he Prone Time” by I-A. Boyd, BA. plished by James 
{Campa Toronto, 1860, Tei tle book of 117 pugs 
Wrhch Blythe pages ave devoted to the French pera aod 
the remainder tothe Beh. ‘The author wean able young 
tran wb completed is Arte coure inte Univertyof Toronto 
Inthe same yer a8 be putsted ie Mistry of Canada. He 
trae afterwards a detingushed lawyer and Jude. Hie book 
Tire, but io 1861 cet did wo opt wih diac 
{he anon Hour and cooderned oar by bear a etece fort 
ftge 101, which eproduce 
































1 mae an honest lore to lar this amiable sentence 
using the acon hor and filed. Ut ces plain eng nom, bt 
{eng able oct before scl was called at one lke and 
‘Sur domisu ae blockBad. "Te doesnot prove the uneaie 
ity of the took forse. Tell he atory merely to chow 
Sat sorrows sme of ad i esenng istory, ad wy sme 

“phe eucrenor to Me Wallace was Richard Hoskin (1640 
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‘na letter to me from Denver, Colorado, May 17, 1020, he said 
The happiest wo yess of my ie were toe I apent a ear 
of SS. No 9, Clareihe years 1856-9" In atte letter 
twitten ome on Novem 3, 1021, he aids “Taught my fat 
nd of my engagement, sy the middle of December, «meeting 
tra called to consider the aiablity of my engagement for 
Tnotier year, It was unacimouy covended tat t fad 
the matter of airy the majority voted that my slay seul 
{0 £60. And in addtion Had fo collect the rates. Vor father, 
ithe rie «taste, ons aloes the advan 2 
his lat eter to me, written October 1 122, he related. 
ite" an are worth preserving peta He ay “AMONE 
the achaare of the fst day's attendance was youl Jeane 
two sone of Carpenter John Morrison; Bradford Bowen; 
said «crise by te stn ol Maha, whew: Chuan ae 
tutther vomevbers fn the oot, dlgonally sone ia # SE 
char. He wold not bein th gata cane, and iad 
that he shoud, and hi grandmother tok sider against me 
She interviewed Mr Jn Renwick (rst) complaining tae 1 
ae porstatng her raves she whined eo bi these words 
‘Now, Mr Reach ve vad that Grammar Bak al he 
twat poweree fa her a heel no contol the tach 
The fellow continued a scolar, and in the grammar cass for 
sicmonth, never kiew what became of bin util one evening 
ts hottest, I was i attendance at an auction mle of beaks 
























































in the city. had been living i London then to years and 
Foland «recat of for for veers get He icped pore 
ome tee months ger and then I hear that heb ested 
{nthe Federal serie In Detroit and “jumped tbe bon 
In Baia be ted to play the sae trick, but happening to be 
fcngeaed, be wan arated, te nnd sot ae a deere. 
inthis eter of Octobe I, 192, thee are other intertig 
ratte, He soy, for emmple: "When I entered upon my 
{Tes te Secon was lat ferment touching a new schotbous 
Some wanted iat Ruterlord Smit onthe Grvel-Rosd and 
‘thereat the Rel farm, Vou father was sang the avocies 
St the later a he neighbours spttlly claimed, n'a mater 
St poiy, i that he sein, ithe site wae at Re’, would 
Have toe opened theaghot, and bis wagons, to and from the 
Station, would thus evade tlle on the Gewvel Rend. However 
Inte i the peur (185) «popular vote was taken and the ste 
at Real's deermined on; the teat Seis being oo ain 
{reveled sea was contdered too publi and too dangerous for 




















«acon, The skein In-cunsion Was opened throughout 
foretine in the fall (think Sepember) of 1858. T opened 
{he new school nthe frat Monday i December, 1859, and 

"The site of the el choclhouse was owned by one Danie 
Seaton when the school war Du, te Be never made eon 
Nance af it to the Secon, hence when the school wat 
handonet be was sil its proeetr. Mr Chale Belwood, 








trio at his juncture owned the farm of which the sit Was 
Jv. wae atnous to ow fy and tak moteurs to thi ed 
But Me Bradford Bowen frestlled hie, aod ith the ip 
ff Me Hen Allen of Neweastle, obtained a deed of acre of id 
(eb 18, 1860 om Seaton, who bad emigrated to Mss. 























Fran Some 200 Comptes DD 
Sno 10 0 mh 208 

















jan wa one ome 
jana ‘ 


Me Bowen permite an old woman of the neighbourhood 
nd heron, bath mone, by the name of Remington, to cay 
the bulding as dwelling. The srutare~the old geal 
Iousewas burn down one Sunday night in February, 186; 
fence the ew school war opened abt fe8 weeks beloe che 
fd one nan reduced fo thes, 1 think the Remingtone ad 





The writer has «dining reco 
his parents tote the old achoaloase in Boe Tt ea or hi 
sd ight ad he wep tose He ees toy hat there 


n of ting wakened by 





inherited few old papers ofthe prod (18504850), 10 
a Tchall uve alte ro them. The et on flow 
PF Squsr Ear, Dr to School Trosces, No. ‘Tulton Fees 10 
Joh forthe quater ending January Bist, 94. Received 
Drsmen in fl Rihard Hoskin, Teacher, Section Feb th, 
1890, and forthe same amounts eM. Then another forthe 
trier ening July a, 185 bat hie nee fob and ane 
‘Mlaten and the quar ening Oc Slt nd the amount i 
5150, unless ie were that my ster Jae did not goto mhoal 

ne Ovteber, "Lite gi, and boys to, were offen Kept 
Wt home ding the fll a winter moa 






































Oe Sewoots a 



























‘ito Ths jane 

















As far ae I remember there wax only one large gathering of 
cont pus of the towiship during ty youth This resion 
Geert T thik in the sumer of 16a se ewan ding 
{he time (S6L-160) that Mr Daust was Headmaster of the 
the centre of the township, in a grove at the north end of Lot 
dlveeiy tn oot of Lawnence's Church It was unfeneed and 
ite shade was open tothe bores and Bugsies of worbippers 
steading serve tetow the wey on Sondaye. Ant on publi 
‘ceadons like thie it made'n very ntable pienle ground, A 



































ss Dasurscros as Clam 


feature of the day's activites were ogling matches which bad 
‘been arranged and anounced 2 sath beforehand 1 belonged 
tested in oping by the words contained in the Thid Books 
Some fifty or txt af ts gathered in ile round a teacher or 
lergyman, I don't remember wbich, who ba ren chow to 
five out the words, and the "speing-down’” process beg 
[At heen of sn hor so ten o adore ol ur wee sillstanding 
‘We had withstood the onset of hard words, The mater of the 
ring showed signe of fatigue and suggested that a bette 
te ought for. An important gentleman, who hal been Reeve 
af Neweasle, Mr Andrew MeNaugho, wa fol and prescd 
fervce He tok his pce atthe cents ofthe clean 
the struale was resumed. For nome minutes toby fl 
Words Presently his eve fll upon page twentytne, ao at 
[bow the conte of the page he saw a word wtih he tk for 
rction”. “The fst papal whom he shed fo spell spelled the 
trond coecty but unforcnately_ the pented word on the 
Jege was “rumination” which Mr MeNeughton flowed very 
‘oely withthe ee snd, bees the pup did not at Hs 
fe he pronounced the unlucky’ ay in ere. Thee was on 
‘eration in the group of sales which wae much increta 
secon, third foureh and ith fay went down and ont Even 
then Mr McNaughton at not notice his err Du ser ad 
frm contin! to demand of the set of the clase that they 
stow apell "remuneration" by giving he ltes for "ruin 
tion”. Presently we were all “dead nen" Then was thee 
Contemation indent amongst the adults su wel as among 
the children, Ad iedignation awit followed with vigorous 
Protests All tbowe who fell by rasan of “rumination” were 
‘djudged “aive™. and cach one of the tn or tue recived 
3 brine the shape of tlk, My pie 1 kept for yeas tit 
ian deappeated. Tens m modernized conepton of he Reghts 
‘of the Rovnd Table. There do not scam to have been any 
‘more aelingpinis for the Towaehip. What was the reson? 
‘War it because of the enfuion tat day betwen "unination 
sod reminertion"?Perbape, But 2 word of caution 
ecewary hee Let no youth reader iain that the ron 


























of hand dated September 21,1857, from my father to, Robert 
‘payments on principal and interest were made, but the whole 
Societies a a 
‘ergy, and one other seventh part thereof forthe future di 
land in the Towaship of Clarke, gave the exet location and 
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situated in Lote 27 and 8, Conceson 6, in the Towns of 
Chae 

Thos dotted over the Township there were Clg Reserve 
and’ Crown Reserve fte, withheld frm scthment equal to 
tome twocvenh ofthe wtole ata, «face which annoyed the 
real stl a grea deal because thir pie hurdens were by 
{his rendered heavier to bear. ‘The Crown Reserve difclty 
Sisreparded Deve. ‘The Crown Reserves sometimes yielded 
fxdowments for schools, elles ey and thus ere mene 
srespabl to many 

Th Jy, IS, an Act wae pase authoring these of act 
{exceed 100,000 acres, nor the total sales one quarter of the 
‘tone quarter was early reached. ‘Then oo August 7,180, 
Sn Ace wae paced proving forthe sale of ll hse lands, 

But il be wel remeber that on jamary 2,188, by 
‘Onder in Cone, fors-four Rectoris of the Church of England 
‘pice. Inthe Township of Clarke the Clee of the Rectory of 
‘S'Gconge mas compra f Lot 20 and inthe Second Con 
teason," Ad in addition Sunuel Stet Wimot gave Alteen 
Sere, north of the road, in Lae Hof the Seed Conceson 
takiog in all some 410 ares, We may mention at thi point 
too, that the Glebe of the Rectory of St Jobo ia Darlington 
of the extent of atout 400 acres. We should not overlook the 
fact that she eestion of these Rectorie det Increase the 
amount of land held as Clergy’ Resere, dnaemch av tbe 

ny inthe category. Nevertheless the fing 

i horilig tm the: sytem of the Clogy. Reserve Wat 
Invested 

The option continued to grow, and in oer to sve peice 
the country, finally on December 1, 1654, thee was powed 
An Act to ake fetter provision for he appropriation 
Moneys arising from the Lats heretofore know a he Clery 
Revers by rendering them alae for Munipal purposes 
contng fem Clergy Reserve sources so lng 2» thee wo 0 
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xerochment on the sped of the eesti functions, 
Vested ites were no to be dturbed 
Although the Chard of England hod, nthe begining, been 
the ote recipient of the prowed fom these Reserve, gradually = 
umber of eter eccledarica bodies hed een edited wit 
Ue cet of privilege In 1825 chat branch the Presbyeri 
(Churescommenly kon a Oe OW Kirk began to eee the 
umount was resved by the Roman Cath Chur for her 
frre, Unie sets weve fovotred soc othe Weaker: 
ts andthe United Synod ofthe Presbyterian Church 
‘cone with the United Presbyterian Chueh) 
ry ast the sigh objects to which to apy these 
might expec, intervened, and luc tcl giving Hs 
tien document tha equated full a i ppeare at pp 34 
in vol 1 of Hedging," Dacimentary Mistry of ation 
ddergarded the appeal it tde, am; for instance, the Vilage 

























































































































The amount of propery involved in the Clay Reserve 
ra considerable, "The total numberof ares in Upper Canad 
Sibraed sad Darn, wtih move pray ec 
2130 acres. The she of shney which fell tothe Towa. 
af Clarke i given in the Clarke Counll minutes for Jan 18 











To Ward One... £328 3 0 To Ward Two... £98 9 0 


To the Village 
these funds, The taney seme to have bee given (othe Seool 
Sections ad wr pent forthe general pps ofthe Seton 
‘Ward, Rew George Lawrence and Me Win Wilson, was append 
to wile the tppertonmant of the money in that Ward, The 
apportionment for Ward Thre went play to SS. No 8 
‘tuck covered a good pat of te cme terey. ‘The pele 
[tthe Seton Dita ne schosbonse in 185 nd par ofthe 
‘money mould goto ths objet. art of t,t, was ent oa notes 
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ow the Vilage of Neweastledipond ofits shate of he 
fund elated a Bye law No.Ose of the Municipal Counc! of 
Nevweastle, shen newly incorporated (180). Tr reads thu: 
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“The master of No in 1840 was Francis Hunt. ‘The only 
biel paper I have to wich Bis mame tack he il: 
Me Fee Sausir 


to School Trtes De 
‘May 1st, To Tuition two pupils Total 3 mos 81.25, 
Teed payment. Fratle Hunt 


The prota interpretation ofthis that my ater Jone, 
aged ent ad, aged ten, attended school fom Jamar 16 
May’ av the rate of fre pul for twentytve coms 2 aonth. 
Tremenber very He about Me Hane. He was an 1shman 
ust midlife who had perhaps sen hard tines. His salary 
or S100 2 year which wus considered igh- He was large 
Tham almost or quite Bald His feet mart have been ter for 
fe had the habit of leaving sf his beats n te morning aed 
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ing bout in his slippers daring thereof the ay. He seme 
to have Been scholaiy man, for fT remember rightly there 
Tnseacion (om Non in such things av Latin and French He 
brad the peealae abit of aling in the puis after pay by 
histo them a6 they were unbroken ole, which idcod 
hey were. I remember ow that No, In my very young dye, 
owed no bal, "Kicard Houin or inetance, bad recoure 
oa sel, "A In”, which he used wth unalog vigour and 
“cpio. 1 think he was the lat teacher wo whipped me 
Mr Hane came tous from the Orono Schaal; where he went I 
4 cot kaow, Whether he had fay 1 do not emer 
‘Thee things are oe too creditable to put down, and show 
‘at oer schol saci wes none to eet 

Although Waren ‘Trihey ie of the opinion tat our net 
teacher nat = Mr Mis who staged avery short tins, have 0 
‘eellecton of hn od wl pce onto one who was usoubtedly 
{Sth or and tft is mark very lear behind im. This was 
Mr alld Gifors (180.1024), whowe reputation asa teacher, 
on eaving us atthe endo IG, neo very bigh. Ife oper 
to spe of pure bred Canadians, be certainly might be dsr 
‘sone. Tn letters written to me, one, June Sand the eter, 
Sune 15,1025, be gave mea umber of detats which {shall 
opp: Hs grandlther, Humphrey Giller, bor in Vermont, 
‘ame to Canada before the end of the 8th century and sted 
Tis sn, Aaron Gillord (H06182) war bern. Aaron Cio 
twas marsod to Jemima Richmond, Nov. 20,1838 Tchad 
Richnond, Mrs Gils brother, bit the fst sows i 
Clarke, on Witmer’ Crek, Lat i, Con, 3 twenty ra south 
Twas ite boy T often sw the meagre ui of this ld saw 
ral, and bad my frat reflstions on the lense of human 
forte,” Aaron tod Jentina Giford took up ther habitation 
‘on Lot 24, Con, 4 on land afterwards owned by Orange Oxen. 
‘These Alf was born Oct 2, 183, When be wos toe are 
‘old his father dd, ‘Then the mother sld the fam to Opie, 
Sad went, ith Alle, tive wth her busband’s rotor Era 
The boy tegen to go ta schol at ovr yeas of age fo what 
























































was known isthe “Daniel schoo! “The bling wos shanty 
mae of covered with tamed trough oat The 
ed Toe at Side vp. Hs iat 





teacher wor Sophit Larue, in he pinion 2 Frearh-Can 
Git. Later a school wat openct i Newtonville, where be 
Sttcded. He attended Hunts sho! (ates, he aid ot 39) 
fora thre tne. He wus aio in attenlace st the “Caonby 
school” (Antioes of Na), having Tyler and Laveano Ganaby 
{5 teacher, But son, as he pre up, he ceed going replay 
fe scot he managed chow to get in two tre at the 
Newestlo Grammar Schl and ene 6 che Friends Boating 
(schol in Pcton. When he waa about ightern 2 coupe 
‘nen came slong looking for teacher Thy ade in wrt 
‘otf, and be being neay of chopping wou! at Blt ents 3 
‘ord stepted their frit he could manage to got «crite 
His went poatante to the slnuthone and sw the tater, 
Tyee Gamby, who encorage him in the eno plying or 
intenden, who, after asking him a few questions, granted him a 
Termit ts cover the interval unl the County Boord should 
Inet, ade a once began to teachin wh wa knomm asthe 

Bilings school "inthe ninth Concession of Clarke on Lot 25 
bart of which ras ned by Rafe Bling), When the County 
Board met he preset himself candidate and ecioed 8 
“thip of No 9, of, ax he called i, the "Reid School”, In his 
letter June 8. 1025, he say that be hal over nines nano 
fifteen, ‘The salary received by Me Gitford for 1861 Iams unable 
ow to determine, but it pretty certainly wus less than 00. 
have in my piucasion to til fr ote one dated March 30 
Is61, charging my father Tor Se mnt atn, a teeny Ave 
ents per month S10, andthe other dated Jane 39,1801 
“GBeow a light onthe amount f slay pai. ‘There ea te i 
out that Ali Gilord's yar ith ue may lily be deeb 















































Proves thi, alshoigh we mast met forget the ditsinuion of 
Population which tas occured sine IB6H. I emer sa 
the fing of satstacton wth stool afi which prevaled 
tery the Section. Chdren went mere en o see 
‘Wined with le punishment particulary of the corporal sor 

A pot ort contained nis ete of June 3, 192, ey 
{aught cool before their mariage: the father, at Alunr's 
south from where the Rev. Me Lawreoce formerly lived, "(Mr 
Lawson onned the noth quater of Let 23, Con 4, bat fam 
sable co entity thie schol. ‘The tans of Mentiyng an 
‘Superintendent in 104 are scant and uncereain) 
Mr Gilford was married to Mary daughter of Henjoia Fhe 
Lot 24, Con. 2 in the Township of Clarke, The oficiaing 
Preacher, then residing ia Bownanville. by the autumn shey 
removed 10 St Vien, where Mr Gifford taught school fo 
fo peur,” From that time on he devoted bis whole stength 
tod attention to farming in the Towoship of St Vineet and 
rth ull saceae ‘He haa fan of eight hldea our sons 
and four daughters, To one of is wos he left hs arn and 
‘ears of bis life. He did on Mareh 25, 1024 

‘On Mase forthe year 1862 wae Thomas, Stewart, as 
discover fom thre eepted il fc tol fees ned by bn 
tot dicovered, and no connection whatever with the efiiency 
ff the teacher. The setom why rates were posed on pie 
tras to crater & larger share of the Goutal burden of the 
$Sreciom tom the kouersf the leper taxpayers to the shoulders 
ff the parents who had the largest fries It wa 4 aubct 
dlncssed at every anual School Meeting. i once heard x man 


she attracted 
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sy that even if he were rived of only ity cents tane on Bi 
Jad by imposing » rate on pupils he would vote for the fn 
pasion offers. The Leglture ade all Public School fee 
$e 180, snd all decscon regarding fos ceed 

‘Me Steware was young an who hod recived 3 thorough 
plagogcl taining in the Toronto Normal Schoo estate 
VIS). A good many of te graduates had already gone into 
the school of the Province, and had often dotinguished them 
else, so that here a there wie heads were dentine wher 
‘Noval Schou! Crtigcate were not of higher vale than 2 
Degree of the University of Toronto, But I think that No 9 
Clare, had never enjoyed the services of a" Normalite” elo 
the advent of My Stewart. Hence there was sme expectation 
Uhr the schol was eateeig pon lian period of te story 
Bat this bope was not relied. Mr Stewart’ regine war 
perhaps lea remarkable tao tbat of sayone of is the In 
Pediat pedccsr I remember fae. prety barre year 
‘One point The not forgotten. He war very gals st 
‘grammar, Hele pon me th impression of bing in tove with 
{ramnar, saying that e prefered foal ober subjects Such 
Snes was auficent to arowe the eupicion ny bvsh mind 
hat hee was a man who, to sy the least war not sorta 
could not get over It For me his lve of grammar gave him 
the samp of inerirty. “The jdgments of the youthful mind 
fave often obstinate and cry wrong. (Lough to ay that 
in the lie of perms receving Provincial Ceres a 1880 
‘Thomas Stawae appear as being avarded a Normal Ft Class 
Certieate Grade 8) 

uring the jets 1862, 164 snd 1865 che sme Maser 
stayed in No, Clarke. His oame was E, Sith Pope, thin 
he wat arid and Hedin Newent, but Tam far hom ue 
By this tine Tad ceased going reelerly to school Ta the 
sumer I went very litle, for, at thirteen and fourteen, wae 
‘ef at home, "There were any thine Teould do well 
fa man bythe time Twas fourteen, and Ii them with pride 




















‘There was no complsning om my pare Pitying om te par of 
there would have resend So my schooling tne wae inied 
‘Most of my tine was spent in reviewing. Le, t00, by the bills 
that I prepared the woed, bul the fe aod swept te sho, 
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and was credited sometines with mae than enough to pay the 
fees of all who went to schol from ou bose. Unloranately, 
{he gure in the ble are not sficiently detailed to sake dea 
that the een were nor my ofeting compensation forthe 
Telonmance of janitors duties But the tne pause quickly 
nd pearatly. Mr Pope was kind, open hearted an Whi 
Aid ot sand too rch on Bi dignity. Te would give = joke, 
a Joke with the boys He weald play "goal", “two 
Gr "shinny Ike any ewelveyearoliy He would 
free play cmarbiee" when the menther was Hight, and shoot 
‘emule ight" and "vat-every” with the most voeilerous 
have two relic of Mr Pops reine whic I vale highly 
one, scopy of the Filth Bosk of Leone autborined by the 
{Counc of Publi Tstuction for Upper Catada, publsbed in 
Toronto by Re A. Mller, 62 King Stset East, 86S. The 
date writen in my own hand on the fy-lea is Nov. 25, 1863 
‘The cond relics veport of iy standing forthe quarter coding 























‘The gues of this Mogeally aranged lst ee not easy t0 
interes No doubt 1 undesiod them at the ime, but tow 
"end dea is uncertsn, However, ve face are lee, A 
fneic was my best mjeet” In Grammar T war wea In 
Spelling Twas fairs Reading war not good, boe Writing wat 














etter, The Imperfect Restaions were either numerous, but 
Buta tle beter in Geography. Ihave no eclection a to 
‘what we did in Natal Phiesophy, think my aequineance 
teth Sangstec's bono the subject eae at Iter date Te 
Tialy that we Red lecoas based on Section TV ofthe FGh 
arth, Speeibe Gravity, Eelines, the Properties of Fluid, ete, 
‘ae treated fn a elementary wa: 
path”, Teun remeber bing puined by Me Hunt for some 
Eraity in Composition, And even Aled Gir Iaugbed at 
Plsttudes I had comnted, Bae Me Pope praetor 
biography of « broom’ which I wrote for Bim. think that 
a child who is lering to compose should be tested very 
ently, But can Composition be taught by any one? Not 
‘ain elements involved in Composition would aeem to be natura 
{hate something to sy, and «knowledge and fing for the 
the pupil ay be helped. But chey are dificult Uing= to 
‘based om interesting discussion of such mater as barbers, 
oncords explicit eerence, andthe ike has fallen on god 
from which no harvest of god writing hae ben gucere. Te 
there aay eve? ‘None that hut sl an apy probe 
‘Agen acl Genny see to have ben optional subjects 
1 cetinly never studi them in my early schol Te Did T 
love much by neplecting the? A lew weeks aufced o make 
tp he los, after I ned then for examination purges 
ot knowing wach important propuntions a8 Eoeid 10. Te 
‘ear that tbody wos thinking about socal Sntlectual 
"The satel which Ihave for the year 1856s 1807 sow 
Bat I was now one of the big boys, and did ot go to scoot 
‘cet in the wintertime. Dring the summer Twas Basy 
(Peeking on the farm When I was fifteen I tonk sas place 















































all Kinde of wor that node tobe done—and alos did 
the sue when wis fourteen, Even tthicen Tout hero 
tan. Inthe sumer of 169, when Iwas three, Is one of 
five who keptaupwih a hand-rake reaper fora day.” And nat’y 
tout the remarkable, All normal bye ioe uch and 
‘syed at home in summer, And 1 xaeaty went £0 scoot, 
Uerive much benefit from a winter's attendance, for they some 
tines id noc Se well into the work withthe rot They mere 
Dish aaide into corner to work alone at writing, spelling 
bran nies ding of su ia aitimetic or mensuration. Often, 
‘x which rendered the sluins dita, lew wel 
farmers’ children to find how many acres there were it 
ef such nd such dimensions, bow many feet of fbr 
be eauted to Bud a bra fx certain san bow say 
ds of word were in a ple of such and such a Tenge ad 
Height Tcemenber asking se eo the val af 
HU) war known tobe B46, He told me that i wan deter 
fined by ara essurement, My schooling under Mr Keith 
learning exept fora few weeks in the end of 1873 under R. K. 

Mr Keil’ immedine succor as teacher in No 0 war 
probably Me Pecetor Moulton, son of Hira Moston, who fved 
En hot 25, Con jst eat of Orme. He hd tne a course 
St the Toronto Normal Scool and recived a Scond Clase 
1808s acquired the reputation of an abl teacher. The year 
16 ane to have been a calamitous one. Two men, Charlee 
Sweet and Peter De Cari, aught each a few week in rapid 
cession and gave up the pein, ‘Dut Jon Perce tok the 
Pisce on April and fib the vse. Proctor Mouton then 
taught for ono yen, 17D and IS. in 1672 Ni D. F. Wale, 
tthe eae brought up a litle fiber cst tn Clare (Lot 19, 
Con, war esc 

TRobere Kimball Orr was teacher in 3879, He was one of the 
moet enable en our Section ever knew. Bora in 1847 in 
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Salem, son of Henry Ore, whose farm was on Lat 10, Con 4 
Darlington, he had, whic stil tn his tens, clieted inthe 
Federal amy and fought fn the American Ciil Was. kn 2874 
he wan at undergraate of the Universiy of Toronto A 
1570). When be matecuated I donot know! be ad ways of 
Niwa in puring his courses: hey were often erate. Te his 
‘odie he wat extremely enthoe, tod in o ar au erie, 
nd tesable would perm, be brome widely inal posture 
He is remembered by his ld pupils as having postecsed on 
fxeyelopedic. mind, particulaty in Ntory and gone 
‘Alter he graduation he taught Sn come of our Provincal Tigh 
School ad Ud the please of being his ssstant for af 
seeks in the Brighton High Schot the autumn of TSTT 
re ded very sdenly on September 15,1804, whe Prinipal 
ofthe High School st Nisgare ale 

My intimate knowlegt of the Section cats with Mr Ors 
‘coupe aad hal oo conie mye t giviag a mer but 
ss complete alist of the teachor of SS. No 9 Cathe, asf atm 
i @ positon to do.” From 1685 down to 1695 1 em prety 
‘rth of my ground, but forthe perio pir to 1855 the test 
Tran dost give few uncertain tame, such a Eber Thomas, 
Wiliam Powers, —— Thompson, Mary Munro, which I have 
heard mentioned by ea ike Henry Midst, Jason ere, 
te For the part ofthe lit covering the period 888 1808 1 
fave conste, as as ben indicted bere and there in deal, 
private eoreapoadence and my ows fans paper ad forthe 
riod 1800-1025 1 ave bad the advantage of ooaulng the 
Bnute Books in the poseson of Mr DJ, Citnom, Sertary 
ol the Schl Beard ofthe Seton, 
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A I faok back to my erly days I wonder whether 1 should 
tb jsted in saying that my schooling wa ether god or bad 
What I learned ia schoo! may sce soeagre to some; al 
learned some things and fet grateful thereoe. Tt bot easy 

Te acerate a to what one knew sity or seventy peas spe, 
bout 1 think Tc confident say that when Iwas ten or leven 
Tevuld read ordinary English with ini ese could spell the 
‘ont ofthe National Readers upto snd acing, the Fourth 
Book, wrote a good echoolboy hand, uncotaminted by the 
Spencerian or any other estem, sod performed ple eth 
‘etical operations with see acuriy sid spect My forts 
fC writing companions, however, were hughed at by ny 
teachers and T wis conidered poo in History, Geography at 

How and when 1 arrived at the posession of such accone 
‘ishments a T ad, Lam notable to say mow with any defotee 
fea.” ‘The menary of their beginnings has tecome hay. T 























fii, or T should have retained unpleasane reolctions, 
fashioned—sme, no doube, would eal them erude, There wa 
ho word then of kindergartens, objet lesen, mama taining, 
‘Sharer bang, training for eiizenbip, hosel cone 
fpammatial or sithwetial analysand much ese which 
icine fen ater tes, You learned to read by the 
Ioneand.ary metbedphonetie were urbeard a You 2 
‘unting se be on your sat, beloe your knewidge othe 
‘he nes of he kings ye ust awe ero the outs, 
Fivety and capes, And some ofthe sotelerned things were 
"The jstexe aecumtion which I ea bring against the schools 
‘of my youth i hatin them 1 lst a rest del of time ithe 
period between my tenth and foriecth yas, In eter paris 
he word and under eter cieumtances I might at abot 
fen yearof age have ben intedured oa wider rangle 
T nsdn have begun Grck and Latin. Herein the Common 
‘choos of Upper Canta one's Clas sties were confined 
io pge of Crck sd Latin rots inthe aco he Fourth 
the Fourth Reader). Sune of thse were laroed mechan, 
an pensure came from knowing that hterally “incur” meant 
fun inte™ aed "veer" "to cu again And thes were 
tome who objected o that meicum of earnings what would 
they haves if had teen sage thst one ike me sold 
tego sevtunly todo workin Greeks Lata? Protente would 
ave been hear oo all hands rom parents, relative aed 
scighhowrt—and probably from epee Te woud fave exh 
{ite proper to do Greek and Latin fe were iatending to 
nter sme kavnedprfeson, but for a by who watt be only 
{Tamer or miler the thing Was dials." Whoever heard of 
Anybody doing Classe for hs evn sake ‘The ony we ofthat 
theology. Much the same views were held regarding albra 
td Excl, with thi excepon tht they were supposed fo be 
seul to teachers at well se fo doctors and preacher, and were 
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consequently not neglected by any who were anxious co get thee 
feet on ladders leading to che pofeson. And that 1 should 
fnter a profesion could hardly have been dicted serouly 
{oar family stuted ax we were. Certainly T donot remember 
Hering of suck a thing” Hence I coptnued,eebashing 
Tt stock of subject, merely marking time, or owl on 
tracing baits files and nate. 

"Nor do Ishak I praited (om the contact with boys of my 

corn, ora ote advanced, age. Many of them were il, and 

‘Tikcogh ne vice in comet, were derely prone to fogs 
in ily alk. Many were ough snd boisterous and loved t0 
(giet and stuns. The cae, gent boy often had to pay 8 
Bh pre for being decent, and was crowded into a now 

‘Under the circumstances i ie not strange tht one should 

Aetate wth heel eto the value of cur State school Are 
they woreh what they cost? Could they be dispensed with? 
‘One may note able to sete the gestion very deity But 
intmay be slr to side with what seme the majority and ty 
that i hardly Je possible to get on without school, however 
tnd vey ony be One eared exaggerates, boweve, i ahi 
that che number is ncreasing of hove who regurd them as bad 
pete they might brome, “Thveesatementargarding our 
febvots have ten often made. have Bard them Fepeated all 
tong the ways) The aehole of the past weve ery bad 
{@) the chose of the present ae ite better, (2) ut some day 
{Cis or that change a made, our school wl ae to wonder ‘ 
Heights of excellence No neo thee statment turtworthy, 

| re eagyeraon, ad the tied rs delusion. Our ococls have 

been and are, pretty fair They have pefoemed, ad are sil 

Pofooming ther Tonclonm, with reeonle eficeny, inept 

tt the fac that any goer 
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failure in che Master's class by the Sen of Gaile was one out 
‘ot tweve. Do our school shew worse restr? Salle make 
them beter if'me adopt educational doctrines and methods 
fugrested hy steiner or inated enthusiasm? What probe 
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tii there thatthe changes recommended by the progress 
si t-day wil bring any gtesterstidacion than tone of the 
past) The promises of the past have often bees iluive; may 
fot thow Being made now prove jst ax deceptive? I am eo 
‘ined hat many educator have st this hope too high eto 
that schools can aesomplich, ‘There have been dkipointsente 
Inthe pat, there wil be mocein the ftar. The folk pret, 
the dul pul, he iniferent teacher, «stupid public, and the 
lead ado fcldon wil slays ofr vesitance to the 
Iriel of progress No sea no expenditure of money can vee 
THinimate the operation of these things. They are among the 
Inevitable, nevercessing hte forces ofthe universe. If We 
trot to make real progres in education we must care making 
{pon our school demande that are to gest, to comple and 
{eo confused: Simpiteaton ofthe programmes, partetaty 
of oar lower schools i ring ned 








In the period betwen Mr Keith and Me Or (1867-1873), 


Neweastts Gaaoun Scoot 


1 attended the Newcastle Grammar School rat it was 
‘ging to be eal the High Schoo. ‘The length of tne 
Spent there wie short. Think E began to goin December 1870, 
Ghi cootineed ont! near the end of March, I871, Several 
young men of my acqsineance, such as Tem Renwick, Dave 
‘Ware Malai Seller tes were just hen attending the 
Neweastie School Tom Renwick «bee eghbour and intimate 
{end suggested the thing tome, and with my father’s consent 
reamed ny achoot ging Ubud a walk of about ight alles 
2 Glyyour aut and four back bat Iwas often peeged by 
sting a lit" in some god man's igh, for there was sl 
‘onederabie amount of teaming of wood, gain te on the 

wel soa between Orono and Newent, although there was 
Swaps some good, att walking, when the soow war deep, 
infor got tothe Beste tnd, But youth snot ely danced 

‘hs we have een, the Mniipal Cousel of the Vilage of 
Newent posed, January 10,1857, a yl forthe found 
ingol« Grammar Schon. ‘The schol seme to bave been oped 
ftowt midyear of 1800. ‘The fet Master wor Jobo Tarp, 
MEAS Hisalary wast the ate of $500 year wih no anita 
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The second Master war Walter A. Watts, MA, whe oecuped 
the place during the year 18@D. The net wie Wiliam Devt 
bokder of a eertfeae, but no degre, appt fa 1801, a 
the ate of S70 yee! He ld the post tl thee ef 168 
The Rev. J.C. Witon and Mr W. Warren Trichey, now (25) 
both Tviag etre in Toronto, were two of his pups Hs 
(Fon. M.A"62, Vie). He slay wae 800 pera 
‘Wiliam Ware Tamblyn followed Mr Lume in TS ae 
remained i the Neweaste Scho el the endef 1871. Me wat 
Master when was pupil onctve for hima strong alee 
He was sch a frank, straightforward man, He was one of the 
few men [have kaown wiling to confess to pupils norms ot 
‘uc 2 or his own comfort. He sometines more is ear pon 
is sleeve and te awe peck at ty Me-Famiyn was sal 
‘pre man fll of Hie dg" Novy wa ily fo anor 
Nis time away’ im some neglected comer wbere Tamblyn wat 
teaching. He ha keen eye fo all Kinde of Mypoerey ad 
Iakeceliee. He had a way of touching up the Taey and 
Inierent that did your eart goed to se. Anat set he was 
Secompaned them Many s tie have f teen leughed for 
‘Slanenes fn pech oc shams n ation, but never dt Wit 
Tambiyn’s fae show contempt or pity for any acess word or 
ct of mine, He was scholarly man sea and had eee well 
Aled r= pup inthe Adel Grammar Schaal an sant 
Jn University allege. We nd hit nae ax winner ofthe Fre 
ze ofthe Fis Yer i 1862 of he Pench aed Germ Prise 
‘ofthe Second Year i 180, and sf the Trench, Corman, and 
Italian Prize of the Third Vern S04, ad ally at ration 
{in 1865 he won the iver Meda in Mero Languages Th 
156 be eave the degre of Master of Are trom the University 
of Toronto In the same year e ma engages master without 
‘sistant in the Newenele school and emai ee ears 
pupil bat I emenber the nave oa ew of thowe in atendance 
Fnvthe winter ef 18701871. In addition to the tvee already 
mentioned there were sucha John Farnconb, John Wien 
(Chsles Wamor, WF Eddy sod of joung indies ouch as 
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Lian Mase, Eleanor Munro, and Mary Lovekin, OF the 
Stalker of Walkerton, Ont; Mir W. . By of Regina, Sask 
Joh Wilmot (2); Eleanor Munro (Aes Matthew 
nd the weiter. John Farcomb was the mont scolar pupil 
inthe school He entero! Trinity Univesity, stings 
ial a student iit lane, apd graded ae BA. ia 
Is77. He became am Anglian clergyman, apd is now dead, 
Mise Maney beeame in 880, Mrs eM Taele. Her ame 
remembered by those interested in higher education at the 
foandres ofthe Lilian Massey Schl forthe study of Hose 
od Scece 

ce were cleared up-—partcarly tn Arithmeti, Grammar 
Arithmetic, published by John Lovel of Montreal ip 1866, snd 
‘oui by me Janary , 1871 Pom marks here and there 00 
fm peas i pees evteore of carta ee, Te nidcon ws the 
deepening of my knowlege of old subject, on the advice of 
‘new to me. One of the reasons which led oe to prefer Feet 
French would help me to beter derstand my fellow cdsens 
‘a Quebee and make af mea better Cavadian Tt showed omy 
Dread-winning profesion, 1 should be thinking of leaning 
is perhaps unusual. But Lam aot sory for it: Thave had the 
fatsaction of adhering steady ton deem of youth of 0 
Seeating character, It is aldo that » youll bope ean 
become te much of «realty a this of ge as become But 
foe! What has come to me war certainly never dresiped of by 
ime. Bt the hope of doing gun by koowing French wick t 
Ferne under Mr Tamblyn: guidance hasbeen a strong factor 
inthe accomplishment of my i's work. And Tam thanfl 

‘There followed Me Tanbiyn, for eh year 1872, Rev. Stuart 
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And after him came John Roaf Wightman, MLA, who 
stayed rom ISTS Hil 1580, Me Wightman was god teacher 
linda highly respected citizen, Te ha been hie god fortune to 
[pe lee bape fe ex tadent rd pefemce’ Foray 
Yea he was a member af dhe Faculty of Oberlin Calle, Oo, 
{i led the pion with scholarly dignity 

‘Willa McBisile was Master forthe yeare 1680 and 1881, 
sind Jon Mid for the ear 1882 and 183 Wilkam Wie 
Jattine fled the pocition ring the yeare ISBLISSS. Hugh 
Davidaon followed and filled the Marerahip with great eecept 
fice from 180 0 1908. 

My next attendance at school alter Neweastle wat in the 
month of October, 1673. In the month of Maseh preceding T 
fd left home, had gone othe Tomsship of Pickering, id Had 
‘ogaged to work on the form of Nr John P. chan or eet 
months at wage of $160. After about four month! work om 
Ite Buchan’ far ell wih eyphoid fever and was io el 
for some wecke | went to Clarke to recuperate. Bit my 
‘convalescence watlow an T gave ip hope of returning aren 
wrrk atone, Meantine something bad to be done. Lesening 
{ha about the middle of Deceiber there would be held = 
‘Teacher’ Examination st Bowmanville, T conalted with Me 
LK. Ory teache in No 9, Clarke, a fo te litliboad of my 
pasting the Ted Claw Examination i were to wite, Bit Orr 
faked me some questions nt fold pe he thowght oy chances 
for paring were pnd i | morked ard, ade afered to hep 
se with the preparation of my subject So, for about ix 
treks T attended Mr Orr's shoal and received eerution io 
The tranches upon wbich Fsbould be examined, without mich 
fefeence to the orinay exes ofthe schon 

‘When the tine cane I presehed niell as 4 candiate 
fore the, County Board oa a candidate for Thid Clase 
Teacher's Certfete. The examination wat held im what wae 
‘alld the Union Schidh, Bowmanville, sod Me J. J- Tiley 
trembling, but T wrote on all the papers, ad in a ew daje 
‘ecrved the following certiente 
Ner-TN Cri te “or” yn Ipc tev 
‘legal vn any Cou sng Oo no 
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ving recived my certifi, I made engi as to vacant 
schol inthe neighbourbood, and so earned that Me Malo 
DMeTavi war, after ceven years of oceapaney, leaving the 
Sule schal(SS. No, Dstington fora pontio a the Public 
Sttec Hownanvile. "I was toll that Mr Edmund. Prot 
Shon bone was on Lot 7, Canceson 5, Dasington, wat one af 
the Testes of the Sesion. Ttarted at once trom my fathers 
fou for Me Prout’ ewes «bright winter morning between 
Decenber 38 and 31 178. Tt wasene ofthe portant dates 
Inylife. Attheendof walk of hoor anda al aerived st 
Me Prous and enquce for bin. wae tld he was in Bowman 
il, tt tha he ould soo be hae, and T was invited to 
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aie hie return. In half ane came, and od his who 
Tas and what I wanted.” I produced my certificate and he 
sd ison Mar, ala of svete, withiew to another rom 
tolaveatgne the docient.Iewan a long and anxious quartet 
‘tan hou spt wat for them to reappear Iwanexremely 
foneiaes of my unpeparednes to ply these of teacher 
Dy heart war faints scowl would have put aoe 0 Aight 
Bat father and son reentered wich plesone enough Uae 
was invite to tay to dinner and then to accompany My Prot 
tora meeting in the schalhouse which had bee called fo com 
fide he founding ofa ches factory at which the tree school 
frustees would be present Twas tol afternad tst nthe 
Alucuson, while ater and 2 were ected togeber the fact 
{hat tired the cle a my favor wa hat Arteta 
‘snark of 180 out of 0, ‘The average cizen of Ontario hae 
long had sprjaticed admiration for Arh 

"When dinner was ovr we went to the chee factory mecing 
and thre we met the two oer Tastes, fy Willan Windstt 
fd Mr Jacob Gaud. "The Trustee scred tbe willing to 
cept me fe could agi a to wages, “They asked toe how 
Imuch I wanted ssid I woul not tke lew th the seu 
Teould carn «fan "hand" They thought this dad 
wondered whether I was seis imagining T would take ery 
‘ch Tes fora uy "job" ar they wale i, than for 3 
Tard one. Ted {could ar $900 4 year with Board oa 3 
farm ad wanted se much if I were teacher. Then they 
sffered me $310 forthe Jer, ad Me Prout fered bse 
for 82a wes” And thas the argu was struck. ‘The ogee 
‘ment war drawn up on December Sy 1873, It preserved i 
the Minute Book ofthe Sreton. 

‘On the day Sand by law I opened the sco! For sever 
meek my success teaching Was sll ad [feared | should 
Ie forced resem, bt the Tranter tn by me and gt over 
By dicate nthe ater of dipline. Alter afew weeke | 
‘ale into smoother waters, and Thad oct es of happiness 
in my work, T began ale to work at subjects a which ero 
Thad done vey te sich as Algebra, Gomcyy andthe ke 
In thie T war greatly helped by Me W. FTiley, then of Port 
Hope, who held clases op alternate Soeurdays in Bowmanle 
for teachers who, lke mel, had much leeway to make Up 
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He was kad enough to any of me to anoter, afer thee or four 
Ione work with him, that iE wrote for @ Second Cle 
‘Cercae at she Joly Examination of 1574 should probably 
fos) lat thot he woud ecmmend me to wall Jl, 1878 
‘Ree matter of fae That notes of wing in 1874, fr I cook 
tot imagine Chat 1 Knew my. work well enough to past 
fluily accepted Me Tiley’s adie, apd fle mich encouraged 
Feeantng the Tutare although ny” plns regarding the Futare 
rer vague and uncercin, Thad Boe looking forward to being 
‘Maren, bat I hat no capital and so the st problem wast 
fet afew hundred dla with whieh to begin. My inteatin 
Fe teen to earn this capital ae hed man, but now that f 
fa got turned ie itn another carer, Uaaw that could 
fake savings in tat well aon the farm Toul ten and 
aly for higher ertieate we ae andthe same tine. More 
ver ea that Toul even prepare fer university matriculation 
‘itt ecuching.SoT got mes eatin tod Greek grat and 
equ to earn the paveigns., As Twalked the ale and a tall 
From my. bracdingrhose to school in the moming or home 
fuain in he eveting, I recited my decensons and eonugatons 
Stemively and vigorously, Tt ess most exarating, aod T 
Inne rape progres, met more duty when fegun c 
ea ny authors but wih the help of special vocsbularen, 
Sonotatios translations ntciesr ad otherwise managed 
to dig ut god dea of the meaig 

“The eos of S74 nae approaching. My tastes were god 
ooh to fcr oe S800 forthe year 1575 and I seeped. My 
apply Toke hard wick my pupie aod hard ale at my 
fm stale preporing forthe Teachers’ Examination in July 
Ture ad pase evi the fllowing cette 








‘hp eto Cel Tat Jn Sue hg poe he Extn 
‘it Orgel, Cn hh tena andr ey pe 
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Th hy Sy of Joe oud bt 
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My ew cevieate gave se nat only x higher seats inthe 


profession, it ako made me lige wo old positions in shy art 
Ul ie Provine, and tha, too, rthout any litation ay to 
‘duration of validity. I fee that my situation was much 
Gthaws Union School of which, Me W. W. Tamiya war 
Principal. ‘The post wat inthe Fourth Form of Public Shea 
treet the salary attached war $900 per annum, ened 
Jn Oshawa only abut thee month, returning to Sale (No 8 
Dartington) a the opening of whol in Jamany, 186, with 
salary of 850 yar Te might scr that T was taking Lower 
“lary bt in reality I was at for the difereve fn cont of ving 
Drought the $150 in the country above the 8500 inthe ow 
The slay of $450 wos the highest that ha ever Been pai in 
Sales ta father up til hat time along the salary fn 1026 
tras #1000, "The year 1876 pase very agreably. There was 
geod spi among the pops "They had conBdence I the 
feather and dicplioe was easy When the end of the year 
fame the Trastees invited me to remain during 187, ‘Bat 
{6 maticulate i July. 187, aod was plang to atend Bow 
‘anvile High Stoo rm January o July inorder tobe beter 
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prepared But the Trustee seemed saxo to ep melange 
Co oly consented toes) Tor anther xix month ata wage 
1 $250 forthe hall years eta teaching i Joly 187%, 
iad began to atead Bowsanville High Sebel ia September of 
fiat pear. From there | matrculated into the University of 
‘Toronto in July 187 

‘te George A. Steen of School Section No, Daslington, 
isin posession of Minute Book ol he Section which contains 
{record a the busioes ol the Seton for the period 1887-1890 
From a bret menorandum inthe begining ofthe bok written 
by the venerable Wings Windst we lean "that on the thi 
fecnth of January, 1867, the Secretary Treasurers house was 
Toned (Afr Windstr's ouse) and ia (twas consumed the 
‘count Book containing all mites of Trstec and anal 
Imetings of the Section andthe agreament with the Teacher 
(Bir MeTavia for he prewent sear, who was hired a the rate 
30 dellae per anus sd 0 collect the rates ref hae 
‘A Gn box comaining various papers was alo buroed. We 
eam, too, hat the Section was engin aed the Sbeo opened 
I IRV. "But otbing i abt arto the site or material o the 
Imilding, who the fst teacher was, or anything of the or 
‘Bod ack formation fs how very dict oobi. Tower, 
Mie David MeLesn,daugbtr of Me Charles Honey, has kven 
fae few deta have ae fe from De J Le Hoghes, 
tron father ad ule otk taught in the Seron, aswell a 
Flom Me Ande BeFecters, wh ved Jong in the Section. 
he fet schoolhouse wat og bung and tool on Lot 10, 
Con. 408 the south westers core, feng sith, with ity west 
dc ovestcking the Maavers rat. ‘The and seroundig-—ie 
the south alfof Lac 1, was he property of John Rute Sen, 
Ivo ected upon iin T8IG or 1806. The second schootbow 
trav ick bulding, ected a 1855 of Lot 10, Con 3, at 8 
‘tsa distance east ofthe Maavers oad and facing tort 
The tind bulges of vicky whch il stands thee, wae Dat 
pin 1972, ei onthe same Lota ite predeesr, but the 
Shout te was enlarged in 1872 by the purchae of sven 
‘Sp of a at of land or he um of $10 rom George Shaw. 

With respect to the scolouse of 872 (a fa te) te 
minute bak shows that W. Spear eee #55 forthe mason 
‘fork and J. Brown 815 forthe carpenter work. Taleo pears 
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‘that digring a well and repsiting pump cost $21.80, that 
Jonathan Stepbone renived. 06 for Iter aed ile for 
‘ribbing the wel, that. Hockinrceved 1 for thous 
feet of lencing, that H. Burgess recived 88 forthe wore of 
fencing, that John Pie weeived $4 for 10 post that J. Paley 
reeved $1.75 for digging wo pits abd J. Brown for erecting 
‘thous 820,"We learn, too, that W. Spears seccved 8 for 
removing the ld schoolhouse, A new cha seo was bough for 
theecacherfor S175. Inall here war am outay of estan $1000. 

‘Mr R.R Loscome drew up the writings, ‘The sstch of 
tile in the Regiutry Ofc cot dlr andthe doo and di 
‘hare cost ne dolar, 

fe to he caleat teachrs T ca ew float, 
Mrs David MLeun, who was tocn in 194, sys that she Began 
‘was David Lockhart.” Her opinion i that his predecessor as 
Me Moorecratt. It seem pratable th, from TBD to 1802, 
Ephonin Rewevenr: Carling Stephene (einer of Jonatha 
Stephen), and Janes Hughes tang in the Seton, Tt is 
fertain that Joba Hughes father of Dr J. L. Hughes) eld the 
Fron fom 165 fo 1867, and probable that Mien Fair 
Ireather (Mrs David! Keith) Bled none year brewien 1657 
{Ind 1661, Teds corain that Thomas H. Swecan was fencher 
in 16, sis cen from the agreement hee reproduced 
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“There ail che year 1862 before we are‘ sli footing 
The teacher forthe year may bave been Wiliam Waren Tell, 
tho recived Fist Class Normal School Certente on June 
Ts, 18H, He afterwards ved in Oreo, For the seiy years 
{hereafter the numer sd date ofthe teachers an be even with 
15 Jt Hage. suse? 
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John Hughes (1822-1006) was boes in Tyrone County, 








Ireland: He'came to Davigton in 1845.” Was a tacher in 





Salem for 6 year, then for 8 mre (858-1852) in Sling, then 
foe years (ISG I840) at Farell Scool, rortb-nst of Tyrone, 
then for 22 year (18701802 in thee sas ofthe Township 
‘of Cartwright, one of which was Burton's, near the Manvers 
townlin. During» good par of hie tesehing fe in both Tow 
‘Sipe he practised farming also. Tn Delde's Ala (1878) he 
Sppeare ac the owner of 100 are in Lot 23, Cons 3 and 4, 
Girowright His wile was Caine Laughlin: They ad four 
fone and seven duughtera, The sone mer! James Laugiin 
{br 184), wan from 1874 for forty yen Chel Iepcetor of 
School it Toronto, Jobe (b 140), Major-General, served with 
‘lstinction a2 Capt in 1885 a¢ Batoce, sed was a9 int 
if eso fal grades i the 4th and 0c Battalions 
foe yearm, Samuel (18621021) (ee p17, Willa Se Pierre 
(b 1802) Brigaier General served la nthe Nor West it 
185, te 3e present (1009) Topeetor of Petcare John 
Hughes and his sone take sgroap of remarkably able men of 
rig ind and independene spit They lave bee for tie 
‘moet part Methodiets and Conservatives, Jon Hogbes was 2 
‘tong Temperance man (ce 627). Chester, only 208 of 
James gave helt the Front, Nov, 15,18 Gee Univesity 
‘at Toronig Rall of Service. 70 

DMaleoes McTavish (1882193), a» bis record shows, wo 
teacher in Sle for It year, Before begining in Sle be had 
Tat one yearn SS, NaS ouple of miles wee of Bowen 
vile In 1871 he wis appointed to «poston on the Pic 
resigning ia Dec, 1005 He was pesented by bis calleguee 
tvith a complimentary adres and n purse of gold ‘The Me 
Travish family were caiy inhabitants of Bowne. His 
Urothers were blacamthe and. makers of farm implements 
Nisin ot nvr mari Hed wi str Jn 
‘See 1874 Salon fas had oo one to qual Mr MeTavih ie 
Ieogih erie,” Ot hie sucess two the wie and Willan 
ot Toronto 
‘memorandum bol from wich pretty cores i the ple 









































of 8S. No 9, Dalington, has been drown up forthe year 175 
There may be woe inaccuracies inthe let, which i nos 
Pring after the lage of ity years. A dncusion of the devils 
TU st wl be ound at pp 18-182 
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When me lok into thee deals we see that the highest 
satay in 186 pi in Dasingon was 886 t0 Me Reynolds in 
Hampton, a we-eacher schoo, where i 102, $1100 wae pi 
to Me Groat, ‘The average tly in 188 for principals was 
‘75 wile fo 10283 had en to SIGHT Te alo to be noted 
hat in 1868 out of twenty principal teen were en, whilst 
{in 1023 out of twenty pencils ve were men, Tn Clarke 
‘the ight anlar in 188 wr 4090p to Me Wis t Newton 
Nile In 1023, however, thee does not seem to be anyone 
short sry, bat inated ie bet pl teachers who resive 
{1200 spice,” The average slary to principale 88D was 
[$2 whlec in 192 ie eared $1052 T 883, ow of cightoen 
rings ten were women and eight men. in 1923, cut of 
Tncten.pinipale only four were men, Who wot ave 
‘red to ny in 18 that uch changes mon have Been wrought 
in forey yes ad te wth fling al population 








The easly history of schools 5a Bowmanville ie samewhat 
tecires Me J.B. Fata, in hi Reminiscences of Bown 
ile (> 28), supe tt the Rat school war Beda lg howe 
tn King Stet ar mkore che Reguery Ofie now sands but 
Ie doe not seem to have bee a pup here hime. Later, 
Fea builing wee put up on the southside of King Stcet 
Shere the Hot Hawa now iy Chale Bowrsan ng = 
(Junter of an scecfland asa ite on condison thatthe bulldog 








shouldbe free tay denomination wishing to we it for eligous 
Purpoes. “According to James Cryderman it was toed By the 
Methotines as early ae 1825. Tt alin served for boling Town 
Meetings and other sinlar gatherings, Like many another 
schoolhouse of eely tes ic was pry pt topeber, without 
3 foundation, reting merely on eer bck, Me Petrie 
Inentions a numberof perts who were teachers. Some of 
thes, such ava Me Blackburn, Chale Lister, John Sot and 
Jsmes McFesters, were earl than Mr Fathaen ecole 
He learned his eters from a Mre Cots, and later fn the 
‘gular scool had sch teachers as Jot Dyer Bone, David 
Fabweather, and. Jeemiah O'Leary, His own grandlater, 
James Walker, alas gave him fatruction, but notin the pt 
achoalbowe 

IL this as relereace to what woul now be cillod Public 
Sctool operations, When we tar to he beginnings of High 
Schoo istry ala, mactrsarenat very lear. Mr Joba Elbo, 
‘nce Principal of the High Schoo Bowanvl, in sketch 
the history of the School sad atthe closing meting othe 
{erry Socey for he yea 07 (and published contempersne 
uly in the Conadion Siteman) tated that higher edeation 
{i Bowmanville began witha clas orgs ia 3891 by Colonel 
HL S.'Reid, an English gentleman then resident on the north 
fide of King St. East Cal Red engaged Mr WG. King 
tradate of Tenty College, Dubin, to tech his os, aed fed 
Up a acho room over hie drvinghowe. “At fat the cee 
Consist of the Reid tuys thir cousins the Holand, and she 
Uaers Tater, oer cme in, and he lass was taken 0 the 
‘old Tow Hall, which staal on the steel the preent Pubic 
School. "There ia October 1851, Mr King opened up with 
school f Steen or twenty boys. Bat trouble nom ate over 
eere fgg ated on e pop ad esl in 1852 Mr King 
‘owed Mecho" Lats inthe une yea the Rev. Jobn Seth 
‘pened up agin, set with the lp ol hs bother theses 
dent, Aept the school going tl eae the endo the year, 
tres Ie war agsn close, Me Fasten fn bis Reminisce 
(bp. 32.3) gives fale account of W. G. King atd of the 
reckless of his nature, and states that be attended Mr 
ings ecco! fr ome three months, and made a begining in 
atin. After reading thir secount of Mr King owpnrases 
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one ie not suprised that is school did not ave 2 longer 

The choot of Mr King’, slang with several others of the 
sone prod telonge however, rather tothe stegory of poate 
fehool Our information regarding them fe meagre ad. un 
frecee, The cla! Report for 1882, pubabed by the Chit 
Sperintendnt of Education, states that there were ia Durham 
in tt year thee pivatearbols with an attendance of fot 
tipit pups who paid fees to th amount of £110.10. The 
Report for 185) mansions ewe private sca inthe village of 
Bowmanville wich fifty pupils who pak £125 in eex The 
Report for 186 speske of a pevate academy, belles (00 
‘ovate lies choca. And in the yeat 1885 one of the Tn 
Frecters of Grammar Schools, Thomas Jaliray. Roberson, 
TRoorted that some lime previously Me W. T, Boate had ae¢ 
Ua scho which athe xe of he Inspector's vse was in che 
Kinds ef Rey, Mr Livigston, 2 Prebyterian minister. Mt 
Roberton reported farther that ie wae # Aorbingelmieat 
School ‘There were le several ther forthe Report mentions 
five private seademie wth 180 pupa paying £280 of lee and 
fone private acoo! with ght pups Hot the name of Me CR 
scam, father of. Re Loco, is he any aional one 
om able orca, 

“Te official Report of 1851 acems to be the frst 10 make 
mention ef regular Grsnar School in Bowmanville. ‘Tbe 
Sumber of pups wat 198." Latn wae taken by ten, Greck by 
‘oe, Altre Uy sntecn, Euclid by twelve, ‘The so reeled 
{Gt Oe frm the Grammar Sebel Fund of the Province and 
£200 im ution ee All names of rnters cent be Msn 
‘The Report of N04 sats that there were 178 pup of whem 
fourteen were taking Latin. As to Grane the Grawmar Seba 
Frnd furnided £70, E00 came fw fos, and £33.10 came 
from the funkiplity, ‘The masters recived £241.12 3, but 

The Rept for 1855 informs uct the Headmaster of che 
regular Grammar School for that year was James Rolo, AB. 
‘ot Queens Univerty, Kington. Aa to ance the Gramma 
‘Seo! Fund furnished £8, tition foes £56.17. and the 
‘municipality £100, Mfr Rel's salary wat £200 por anoum 
In ition to the pushed oficial Repor there iz aloo Be 
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Roterson's unpublished Report in tmanscip, aleady men 
Terwat« Union School the Gramma Schl past of which wa 
room of the Town Hall and the Conan Sc 
uve, "The site was the same as that ofthe prem Pu 
Schon, The proxmiky ofthe Town Hall operated much to 
the pojutice of the schol.” Everything beat the premict 
teas ha confused and diy state. Public meetings of ll sorte 
Thad been permite to exhibit in the schoolyard, and during 
ie tay. no unnaturally, the choo was cow. Nly Rollo wat 
veya wpe teacher, although sppareatly diamond 
{nthe rough. Me Samuel Robins was fo chnge of the Common 
‘was a brother of Mr'S. P. Robina, t one time a master in the 
Montreal. They were ons of Rev. Psul Robins, Bible Cristian 
Preacher, long well known in. Bowmanville.” Me Robertson 
expend his get atthe lo tae fais the achool and 
atrbuted fo digreements among the Trustee, and feared 
here would be no improvement uni hee quatis told be 
feted” He had bud conversations witk Me Simpwony 20 
[Mr Rollo remained as Principal during the following year, 
18st, and conditions xm to have improved. Anew sock 
howe was bul ie that year, whick remained the home of the 
Grammar Schol and its succsuer the High Sched unl the 
Tuli Was burned in 1887 andthe new High Seto alt in 
"The Headmaster forthe years 1857, 1858, 1859 was Robert 
Meee, who hed certcate frat a Cormier of Examiners 
for granting Mastrsips of Grammar Sch This comitee 
teers to have been appinted ft in 1859 and to have then 
‘Sonate of fee Willam Ormiston and. W. Barron, rina 
‘Upper Canada College from 18181 180. MMe McGee's 
Ws $00 pr ann. 
‘Me Andeew E- Mile succeeded, aod wor Principal ding 
1800-1862. Me Miles salary wae 8800 Yes. 
Te ext Principal war Rev. George Blt, M.A, of lagom, 
Wh held he pont during 1863 and ISG. His ary was $7204 
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year. A regular ssttant's clay of $50 fr the year 184 ie 
Irenioned as wel, Ade Bi stermards was Superintendent 
lt Schocs for Duran County, fora leat the year 1865, and 
ites forseversl years for Greil County 

‘ext felled ar Placa Mr Edward P. Crowle, PRD. 
of Gaaaen. He emained. during the years 1851860. De 
Conte sone of the few German PhDs who have tah in 
{Be those of Ontario Buti the Repore of 1860 he veeved 
Severe citi tthe had ofthe Grammar School Inspector, 
corse Paston Young, forthe manner in which be conducted 
Ki sehosPehape the Inspector was uonecesly ru 
Dr Grote was Inter for several years Princip ofthe Markham 
High School 

“Thomas A, Macintyre, MAL, of Albert Calg, Belevie 
filed the pt of Principal ting the year 1820 and 187 
He mas alermrds atthe hea of Ladies” Callge in Brstlod 
und in Torta 

Jobe King, AML of Ten College, Dulin, was Principal 
during the yee 1892 and 187%, He wis afterwards Pepa 
UW the High Seal in the illage of Caledon 

‘Me King was roccended by Me Wiliam Over, BA. ofthe 
University of Toronto. Me Olsr Bad graduated ia 185 with 
‘he gold dao Natural Scenes. He was bead ofthe shot 
from 1874 eo 182. Dung part of che time he had the able 
tritance of Me WE. Tiley, in the Departent of Mathe 
imate When fw a pup tere (1877-1979), there mere three 
tha Stag: Mr Olver receiving $1200 «year, teaching Clases 
Moderns and Science; Me Tey receiving $1000, teaching the 
Irathematieal subjects; Mise Elen King, receing $500 © 
[500s year, teaching the English abject "The shoo eee 
to Invector vets fn the year 678! the fee by Dr J. 
MeLalin on June 11 and 12, the second on Nov. 1 by Me JM 
Buchan, The writen Reports af che two gndemen agre in 
Dring te igh toe ofthe shoo andthe ereitable character 
Ur the fedtaions which they witnemed, ‘There ie a tadon 
Soiced by Me Tok Elst in 100, that i war thin tne tat 
The school bean to ake higher rank than hidherto among the 
‘Ghouls of Ontario. Me Oliver was cetanly am active, bard 
‘working man. He had, however, too many subject to teach 
Tote proficient in allt suat hee admit the lage debt I owe 
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‘he Bormanille High Schoo and its fatal taf of those days 
Jevwas» great privilege wo be permite to attend is dass at 
my advanced age (2-99 year) and make the sequsntance of 
fultred teacher of ong experience. There was & rumour tht, 
ter my" departure, my success in the University war the 
cision of some rancor. Thope it wae never very titer aod 
tht ne words tne cotsibuted to. Certainly everstly 
but the school refed. me wih the ester! Hdorar 
teachers, pupils trance apd all The atoxphere secre of 
the hele and sweetest, abl mat have een very diferent 
from that exstng in 1855 a seine by Me TJ. Roberton 
in bis conidential report. ‘The Bowmanville School Bos af 
my tine war compost of highaminded men who, without 
Teale aod jesluny, worked animonsh for the good of the 
abit, James Br Falta, We R, Clie, Henry: Oars, 
‘W. B. Conch and others who. were active sf bck at Beare 
{5 1878. Tn IS81 Me W. E. Tiley reigned, nd was pointed 
Princip the Lindsay High School and Me W. Over resigned 
totecome Pina of the Branford Colgate Insitute 8, 
Me W. W. Taibiynstereded Mr Olver as Principal and 
cp the positon from 185 to IRS, when he wae appointed 
Pancpal ofthe Whitby Colleite Inet 
‘Me Murray M. Fenwick, a graduate (BA, 1870) of the 
Univer af Toronto, queried and bel the port of Prinepal 
from 188 fo K06, il autancs weve Mise 1G. Eastwoed 
Morne; Air D. H. Coste (BA, 188h, Tor), who was in 
Mathematics, Mr James Gin in 180 alder of Fiat C 
Provincial Creat, later BA, of Queens, who was Slenet 
Master Mr Fenvick'smarteohip coincided with ciel peat 
inthe history ofthe sca, for ht was in IST that she Union 
‘School of 1886 was bur But the Bord oto ce i 
Iulings tore the end of 1800 x new acho! had received 
the class Jon Seth on Dees 18 and 19, 1800, vised the 
‘hoot ard yoke thus in his Inpectora report to tke Mitr: 
The Bond iso be congratulated on having erected one of the 
feet ad ost uta bling net of Toronto. The watary 
snd pte, presented by fends of he acho form ove! 
id highly commendable feature of the equipment, ete, et 


























Such praise fom so stern rte meant mach. In this Report 
the cot ofthe mew High School i at a $1,500 ut i the 
Minkters print Reports we are informed (hat Bowmanville 
pal for High School bugs inthe year 180, $1108 in 
BOL, $0883, apd im 1802, $5051.37, or In these tee eat 
4 tial of $5608.64, which sum may. Have been nearer the 
feue figure. Real payments often exc etme cont Nor 
‘ould we forget the cit of "tw exellent Public Schenk 
‘rected atthe same peiod—“one with ten rooms and the ober 
hol acem to have cst $10,586.38 

The ace in der of tesa Principal wes Me Janes iia, 
whe ccupit the plas from 1807 tn 18s, He had been for 
Inore than thiey years 4 member of the teching profesion 
tele scsptiog tis potion, war avery afl teacher amt 
cellent dhciptiarion ‘without harbaess, He attended the 
Normal Schoo! in is great days and we granted Second 
Ceteate on De, 22,186.” He taught ia a numberof Public 
ste ad in T8T6 lace a ember of the Stl ofthe Homan 
‘le Scot, where he remained in varus pono to the ed 
lis carcer.” Ove othe intersting tings shout he Pn 
hip wae the face that his od frend, Me W. W.Tamblyy ales 
rch experience ar Headmaster ceturned 10 Bowraville 
te Me Gillan’ astane ax Medores taster, rom 1807 2 
1003, when he resigned. Me Cifillan remained at he pst ntl 
1008, “He dis on Nov, 18 hat yea 











The eavliet mention in an ofl document of a Super 
seems to be that of Benjamin Hayter Exq, in the Report of 
{Common Schon in Upper Cana forthe peur IS47. the 
Report of 1848 Mr Hayter ie again mentioned. In 187 be 
reports that "The scools in the Distt ave being reatly 
[necemel™ In 1948 be aye that “A Hvely interet fe owing 
fail in favour of Commen Schoo! inaction, though there 
‘labels el too muck apathy and sme light epption in 
frtain quarter tothe fur tial ol the Ace 








“The Report of 1840 gives the name of Re, James Bad os 
Hayter, relers to the fight that had to be waged i Iavour of 
wich the exception ofits towns, would be a mass of ignorance 
this Report annouacement is made of & Teachers’ Tnatieute 0 
the fiat meting of the kine held is he resin. 

Inthe Report of 180 Rev, Willam Onision is mentioned 
ss Saperintenent forthe hole of Clarke, and A, Fletcher a 
for those of Darington, whet Rev, James Bandi confined to 
limiting the area of the Superintendent's duties, ‘The new 
method was given up aftr a few sears, with no aodresble 

In the Report of 1851 Rev, Wiliam Onniston appears again 
a Siperiatendet of Clarke, and Rev. John Clie se that of 
Dantington, 
Ormiston; for Darlington, Rev. John Care, 

Tn I880 hey ae Rev. Henry Brent for Clarke, Mr Wan T 
este for Dasington 

Th IBGE they are Rev. Heney Brent fr Carke, Me WT. 

‘Tn 1855 they are Me W. , Boate and Rev. John Clinie for 
tht, wet fo 14 these were 91 cilen between five and 
‘wo private schools taught by females, one of which numbers 

‘in ISS7 ‘Rev. Joba. Smith is given as Superintendent 
for Bowmanville, and Res. J. Slater for Darlington, Rev 
Care, 7 . i 
tion Rev. Henry Bree appears ae Superintendent of Clarke 
Sod Newcastle, and at the same time Rev. George Lawrence 





























Superintendent of Clarke. Rev: J.C. Stater i over the sb 
of Dartington and Bowman. 

Ta the Reporen of 1859 and 1860 all reference to. Com 
mon’ School Superintendents in ‘Clarke. and’ Dalington 

Tn the Report of 1851 Rev, Henry Bren is given for New 
caste, and Rev. Alexander MaeNab, D'D., fr Bownaeville 
‘whist Me WT. Baste appears Soperntndent for the County 
11 Durham, having Newcastle his adrean Me Boat reports 
that there were eweve Common School His nthe toweip 
of Darigton, but only one im Clarke. He regrets that there 
See 870 clden been the ages of five and seen in Dusan 
‘ze, and comes othe cotluson tat the pratice uefa i 

Tn T8¢2 in 186 agsin the oficial Reporte omit reference 
1o Superintendents of Common Scuol in Darn 

Ta the Report of 1864 Me W. Y, Bote is given a8 Sper 
fncenden for Durham. He eer that tothe he she 
fre res He regrets that Ubrarie are fey il mantine, ad 
Ite read, Me Bootes health hs been very poo ade hat 
teen obliged to have recone to he hsp of others och se Mr 
Fox, But he wl not be able to casi adh now offers Hs 
resignation with deep reget. Mr Bente dad in the follwing 

"Ree George Bs scold and was Superintendent daring 
1865 spd I868._ In his two Regrts lr Bly makes sone to 
teresting remarks "Of the eghten schools in Clark, teen 
re tee schools and of the twenty in Darngony twelve are 
ire. One of the most grievous dfets in ar ecole is the 
frequent changing of teacher. A the begining of SUT, of 

‘John J. Tiley susreda i 167 while tl a young man 
cof rmentyaven. Hoenn Bowmanville be wae fats withthe 
ferations He filed the place admirably for some sixteen year, 
sways keeping ims abeast of the ties and eiosing the 
Confidence and affection of his people. Kind, gon-bumaured 
fn tac, he hep the peace wonderfully between trustee, 
parents, ple aod tenchere wet ling good causes aid 
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worthy penons. Ms Tiley was an ative, basting pe af man 
sd id al he could to heey evervbady alive 

activity was his founding of series of written County Public 
2s Promotion Examinations, In bis Report of Dee. 90, 1882, 
Teselully watched the progres ofthe work done by teachers 
ted pie oc a few year ae boca convinced tht, node 
inte new fe Into all pare concerned, and thereby sear 
the schools which would arose IealtNulenulaton, st ee 
‘incunence and sadetace of the teachory a yarn of COD 
Seat" ‘The chelarsent tothe eacher of Clarke sunouncing 
Ueto thee Examination, with the codons anche 
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To this eat was attached plan of pining by which 
‘140d worth price boks were dstrbuted sng te succesful 
snidtes But men the Government grant of 100 pee cent 
tras ithe in 170 eet funds to procure pac could 
Tor be obtained, andthe system broke down, The Competitive 
Examination forthe County of Durham were held, awe see 
Irom the cela of Joa, 15 fo he ft tide on March 20 
fl that year, The pace for Darlington wae Hampton, and fr 
Chaske, Orono. Temas a heavy days work for young, ine 
Derieced ye and pie to welte on four or five had paper 
Sed ome ofthe ha nerves” that dae What the questions 
trere ike wil be teen Grom the four papers which allow sloted 
Thom the te years 1875 and 196, 
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Tw adivon tothe boks andes pies a thee examina. 
tions diplomas were alto given for precy io individual 
fubjects One of thee, nesty printed in delay type, wat 
fives (0 Mis Margaret Elzabeth Stephens, daughter of fe 
Jonathan Stephens. Te has ben prserved by her ster, Mise 
reine Stephens, of Bowman, and is text Bere sep 
‘iced 
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When one leks at these questions after the lapse of fy 
year oe ir impressed withthe dificult and unpeactil tare 
{la considerabie proportion of them, And see he te they 
feeme quite reaseable. ‘The teu i we were all under the 
fnduence of a reverence for examination, It mas i past & 
supesian wih x Preparation for diel, writen examina 
tions war suppesed to work like mage in strengthening. the 
intellect and in proving mental and oral Geen And 
this we though, war puta ewe amongst Publi Schol 
rubjects of Arthmetic aed Grammar Problems ks 2, 46 9 
ff the Arithmetic paper might be very unlike what ore actualy 
‘nee in practice, nevertheless to Ian to save them made the 
‘mind strong aed eupele and tore able to rape with the 
otty poten of ie, Thus did we reason, Thus were the 
ines rntnces jase. Bue perhps we were fortanate 
{a coming too soon to hear muck about Nature Seay, Manta 
Training, The Decay of Rural Scho, The Sabor Chie 
Ineligence Tests ete, ete Thee ie alway somthing 10 Be 
thankful for. Ie’ worth noting that thom Durtam County 
Examinations coincided with a Povinceowhe extension of 
txaminatons insite by the Department of Edenton in 
Fee Tong continued policy of making the schools of Ontario 





lform. Me Tiley generally conformed peetty ready to what 
‘one of moe importance ined a out that ie were the 
and the Intermediate Examination which began in 1876. Tnded 
tre mst not overlook the fact hat Mr J. Tiley was one of 
{he four Publi coo! nepetors choses by Me Cronk Bnser 
‘ Eacaton, in 1875, tote member ofthe Cental Commitee 
ff Examiners. ‘The other tree were Jobs C. Glaban, James 
TL Hughes sd George W Ross, who were held in pubic eteem 
the high regal io which Mr Tilley was held by Me Crooks and 

” The Compstitive Exanatons were kept p diag 1876 
And he determined to revive his Examinations, but somewhat 
‘motion ia the clases of each school. Meetings were hel in 
‘yall concerned. ‘The Counties Counel aided the scheme with 
«sal grant for printing, mort of which be was abl to repay 
Gut of septs Irom advertiser, who ied the covers of hie 
printed Reports Mr Tilly's ingenuity and tact seldom failed 
tions, one at the end of March and the other at the end of 
‘Now, were eld inthe sere IAS2 and ISS." At tbe frst, 
‘eaminaton of 188,65 pple wrotevof whom #1 were succes 
{ah and at the second, 632 wrote and 406 paseo” 'So that 
alogtber over J per Cet. of tows who wrote were found to 
te quaif for promotion He signed bi Report to the Coane 
fn Dee: 3, 80, indulging the hope that these Bsaoatione 
trosld have = permanent sandig.” But on June 10 following 
Temas appointed Inpecor of County: Me. Schols and 
fevered le conection withthe Tnepetrate of Dus. The 
‘Eciminations were continie fr eome time under is sucressor 

‘We have xen that 1853 asthe crag gear of Me J 
TiteysImapectrshipin Dusham, The che of «new Inepector 
Id to te made ‘The two mrt portant candidates for the 
prsition were Adr Some! Hughes, at tat time Engich and 
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istry Mastin the Jarvis ret Colgate Inout, Toronto, 
and Me WE. Tilly, then rina ofthe Lindsey Migh Shea. 
ie'vas a somewhat warmly contested lection. Both were able 
ten and both had been very renly tome and my esmpatice 
tree petty evenly divide, Bue knowing nly a ow of the 
Tnembers of the Cound Connell I sult not have waged 
‘any of then even hd I dese to do so. Mr Tiley wae the 
‘hoe ofthe Counc in Jone, 186, and semaine i oc wl 
tis etrement on Augurt 1, 1090," He ded December 10,1921, 
faving been born September 20, 1840 For length of duration 
te for faible ‘of servic, Dr Tilly's Inepectrship wae 
omar 








‘The ongaizaton of teachers for mutual help and improve 
ment has long been fetare of eatona system in various 
farts of the world, Somtins the onpaiation have been 
Iapmed on the teachers by higher authority, sometimes hey 
fave bees wiligly adopted by teachers themes. In cur 
tenor toth types of ergansition have existe 

crea smn E, Ryerson, dated Apri 25,1860, senounced 

‘The ft Tencher! Istiute forthe District of Newest 
(Northumberland and Durham) would be held in Cobourg 
[August 2am ofthe se year, This Tait was ope of = 
lcs bad in eich County of the Proiace The proceedings 
Cited chil of lectures delivered by two members ofthe 
‘Toronto Normal School stalf—ThomneJairay Roberton, Head 
Master, nto had charge of the Engle suc, and Henry 
Yeas Hind, second Master, who had charge of atematce 
An the natura sciece. 

In the Edueatonal Report for 1890 Ree. Wnt Onsen 
Supsrntendent of tbe Towaship of Clarke, is quoted Os 

Ae the commencement of the year 1 orguised a Township 

“Teacher Inattte, which has een generally wel attended, and 
‘which hae been productive of much ral bene ‘The 
Trettute tect ght cmes a year 

Tn the case of th thar Tnaitute the write has not had 
acento any minutes of proceedings and is unble 10 any ew 
Tong they furs. He aw no recllecon of hearing, whee & 
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toy, of teachers actendng Intute meetings, and believes that 
teach in January, 164, be with others ought aout the 
frgnition of The Educational Ascatin of Wes Dats 
He has alin hie meson the programmes for to tering 
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Xxx 


By Davp Mossiox, Homasvns 


Pronanty there was bund in Bowmanville before 1854? but 
trenever cul fi at about iin any way, excep that Richard 
Peat, alle played the trombone, and Richord Windst played 
an intrarenal the opiceide, 4 ave instrament oat of 
‘hve today. Between 1855 sod 1858 the Bowmanville In 

(lpendent Bene Band was formed with Win Cll leader 
He was cornet player and caeried on the busines of wate 
Iaker with his bother ohn, In this Band were Joep Mean, 
Josh Dacinglon, Join Pletcher (a law studens) S. FH 

Aint other buete ten ofthe towo, in all numbering abot 
free, On Apel 18,1960, this and gave concert in the 
"Town Hal sie hy she Bowmanville Gee Club, one ofthe 
Teel this town ever hid before or sine Collard war 2 good 
tmavcan, and several numbers on the propane given were 
Fis compositions We don't semember the year the big Orange 
{lcraton wis eld In Orono, ut one of the prnepl openers 
sees Jahn Hillyard Cameron and this band, wth others, fu 
Tish the musi forthe ceason Old timers ale he Richard 
Pate and Richard Windtt crpaniation the Old Band, while 
the Independent Hand was known asthe Called apd McLean 
Band. "Alter this came another band wth E- R Boansall and 
‘Ainley Clie a promoters, which umbered ewelve instr 

mentee had Wat Andrew of Orta for leader Alter ¢ 
few pear existence gave up, and then was formed the Bow 

Innnvile Core! Baa ith ER. Bounsll as conductor. For 
Thumber of year with good and regular rebearals under (his 


























licens teacher thie band achieved ute a mist reputation 
Ehoughoue the country. In ISTA they camied ef the Piet 
Page atthe Forester’ Fourament in Toronto, se well a the 
Prize inthe FreeforAll,aailvertankard, which the members 
presented othe bandmaser. In 1875 the Salo Comet Payer 
AJ. Bounal, die and the interest wat ot hep up to tbe 
‘ld standard, and eventually di ut, Thea the Uppee Canada 
Furature Company took’ p the band work, having shop 
‘employes x merbern, with E.R. Bouma as conductor at 
St, and later with David Morrison alder For several 
‘year this band eared on ite aucesuly, and during that 
won Second Prise a the pst Band Tournament. 

Waterloo. ‘Teen came into being the band of the Dominion 
Organ an Piano Compan aserbing the Fursture Company's 
Band on account of tcutatanes tn the working conitons 
ofthat time. The celebrated Organ Company's Baod wos one 
‘tthe best sdvertsing mediums thi town ever had One great 
Company nthe lores pat forth to make it ie tae oni 
tion, ‘The hist bandmaster was W'S. Ravel, head of the 
ting department, and a stockholder of the Company. Then 
Jowph Green was appinted. He was an American, & god 
cornet payer and ne visiist; I the gretetprogess nak 
tmade vodee Wou Cary of Kingston, who had cote ue fom 
England as badnte of the Prince of Wats fee, He wos 
‘one of the Gest band teachers we ever had in the Dominion, 
StterwatdeJobn Waldcon had cange ofthis ban, and Beought 
Feta the high condition which it held for some year whe it 
tom many prise in eles and towne throughout the Prove 
Tease onty when the mangement ofthe Company changed 
hand 

Tr maw have buen about the year 1858 that we fist knew 
anything of the Ol! Orono Band, of which Elon Ann, 
Mrs James Gils father was an setive member, ‘The band 
held their practice at his hous, when no stale place could be 
found cewhere. An ealy bandmaster was « Me Freeman, who 
sear goed comet player and sila. "Then a man by the 
fame of Jeon Bad’ charge, Freman going 10 Neweasle, 
there he was leader for severl year Aterrarde Ge W. W 
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Dilings bad charge (about 180). The moving eprt of the 
ewessde Band was W. H. Warer, vile Clerk apd Book 
Keeper at Maey’s Foundry, who kept the bed going il the 
IMatcya awved to Toro Alter WattieBiling lle is 
place tas taken by A, Mewen (about 1579) in Orone, wbete 
Re‘fuyed una coming to Bowmanville. Both the Newest 

1 Orono Bonds payed for the big choo ell that tok place 
in'the grove south of Lawrence's Chrch (scp. 357). OF ate 
Soars the Orono Bnd hat Hourisl under the energy of Andee 
J Row, and har been united wih he Deshart Batalion's 
Band, whowe decor war M. Tamblyn. Mr Freeman, having 
Ie Newensley esta in Whitby, tnd the Freema fan 
Treame noted for hs mil sy throughout the Provi 
Dir McEwen wos for several years withthe 48th Highlanders, 
“Tovonte and ater, tundnatter ofthe 22nd Woodstock Ries 

The Lorian Band was composed of farmer of the Provi 
ence (Dorlngon) scion, and id thir weekly practice atthe 
id Lariman homesteads Inter the Somers home, [ow 1025) 
{he Goverment Seba The tembers were Wiliam and 
{George Lornan, Als Wight, Joba Hear, Thos Hoa, William 
‘oars Wesley Hoar, Ocssonally tere would be one or two 
lows from the town to give Rap, and ER, Bounsall was 3 
Team, Sena tlerably ood susidan, hod charge, and 
tine oranetion fa quite pumber of calls for thelr sia 
rice et Bowmanville, and nother oases at fl fir and 
‘pe ike (aout 870), ne p 2. 

or several years he Newco Band, under the leadership 
of Me Dekard, who was abo leader ofthe Methodist coi, Rept 
logether and furmibed ery good progammes forthe benefit 
athe peopl of tht vilgs, abd at museal ourameat at 
Bowman recived Fist Brae ting conducted by James 
Walle, cari soloist of the Dominion Organ and. Pave 
Cmpicys Band, Blackstock Band came Second, 2nd Newton 
Site Band Thi. On the death of Mr Pickard he bed passe 
fut of entencey sod of the three present at the contest jst 
tnenioned only the Newtoville Band survive 

The Band ofthe Salvation Arm Corp a Bowmanville was 
formed soon afer 184, was under the lesdereip of Charlee 
Burden son of Sams! Burden, ell known zen of Bown 
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Vile in his day. OF this and here were several members of 
Biya grat interne was taken in by the membered 
iebecamse ope ofthe bast S.A ban inthe county. On acount 
Sf he death of same, and of the departure thers for the 
Pcie Cont thete ave very few of the eriginal number lef 
Wiliam Piach and Chas Cox ate abt the only ol ones oom 
David Mion and Edad Meaty of the Doninion Organ 

‘Of organist pans, nd hr ade Bovina has had 
considerable number,” In 1860 one of the toe prominent 
Pianists was George Carter, sotinlaw of Dr Macoab, rector 
SF St John's Chuteh, where be offised ar organist Some 
‘ear ister be wae organist of St Jaen Toronto, He was 9 
‘ery accomplished misican and did gud work fr mie 
here. “Another panto that pared wae’ Ts Cooper, who took 
Boe pianists were hard Her fn concer a str Me Brent 
of Newcastle, Mrs Ward, sod Miss Ward. Thee were often 
Sard ne pans fo Clute slectony, such as ae seldom heard 
today. Mev Brent and Sirs Ward weve heard on, several 
ccaions ia duct, both being very aecomplhed pans, 
Profesor Miler wat alsa great player of about 1876, Another 
seas Mise Porter, daughter of Wiliam Porter, master This 
Indy wae brillant musian and appeared on many ecesons 
in concert work. Coming dowa to 1858 we find to pans 
Mrs Searf snd Professor Doste of more then average ay 
Werhad almost forgotten aries fin pit of te 12 perio 
Mrs Dr Paterson, who, by reson of poor healthy di ot spat 
alten asa public perfrter Mise SA. Nendo daughter of 
Jacob Nea, wat orgonise of the Bible Christian Church for 
years, while John Rice aced as choir leader, Sucreeding Mie 
[Neade were tse Tapuon and William Vale, with ory Ravght 
as choir maser upto he tine ofthe unin ol the Bible Chan 
Church with the odher Metbedist Chores, Willan Yule wat 
anemployeccl the Organ Ca ember tie Banda clarinet 
Bayer, and composer of several wellknown marches. "He 
tet to Chicago and had charge ol fine Ba ott ei nd 
‘lho was organi f several nace chi. ‘Three yen ago be 
Paned sway. While here he mas alsa member of he Bow 
Vile Quintetee Chas A: McEwen, Fie Va, David Morton, 
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Second Violin; Willsn Yule, Clarioette; red Ratenburys 
Comet; Wills Roenige, String Bars | 

Th the Primitive Methodist Chie in 1855 che Choi leader 
swat Peer Colonian, ‘The Coleman family was a musial ove 
Tid members of t wer a the Chae sngere or organist, oP 
{o'the ime of the union of the Methodist Churches in 1984 
DMise Noble musi teacher, ws oognitiahit Crh in 
aly days and afterwards ise Hoar, daughter of Thos Hear, 
‘Sticited in that postion, wih a smal crests conseting of 
ion, Bt, core and ‘el oasis 

Inthe Weskyan Chrch we remember sch ax John Pete, 
Cit Leader, with Thos Tapa ae Organist then Profesor 
‘Tery with Moe Alia elle Organist ‘Then came Mz Joel 
ist Jom Jobin, Chit Leaders. When tbe Union of 1884 tok 
lace Hay Koight was appointed Chir Master, with Mis 
Gover se Soprano Silat and Mise G. Cather a¢ Organi 
Me Knght ib now Choie Master of St Pans United Char. 
Mise Glover, now Mex Arthur Camere Soest i thie cei 
Mise G. Cowher, now Mrs Conn, Organist of St Jo's | 
Anglican Chur | 

Tr the Ald Risk they did ot haves ei, but a Me Thomp: 
son was precetor ia Mr MacKesrass ie. Thee were fo 
(eects alte him bat never an orga 

Th the ree Rik we rerebes Dona McTavish, who wat 
centr for some years When the hoi was nse we do 
fox remember, Ae to the engan Thamar Yellowler (64D 
1920), lng, Chir Lender, aia credit for having dared to 
tt darkness, No objets war ofered to the preseace of the 
ftstrumenty and i wae never removed, alehough ft wae ever 
formally accept bythe congregation. Te may be worth while 
ferreal the action ofthe Free Chore Syod in 1835 when i 
nena the tee of organ inthe Brocile Church In 
IMG? it reproved the sate eangregaton for continuing the use 
fake a sandals, Agua 1686 after the Union of the Free 
Church and UP. Church (1801), the Presbytery of Ontario 
‘Secied that it was ioespdient £6 make any change in regard | 
{omic in chur servie_The inteduction ofthe orga ato | 
this hare tok pace probably about 1875 
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For may years they didnot have an nga inthe Diep! 
Char Richrd’Windate (822160) war Pression, and 
ddring the wee would conduct elses in Church Msi.” The 
fut che wiles Thone wore a numberof god veal nthe 
‘ongregation, and oe fong as Mr Windatt ep hi yout, the 
Slogng wer uit sperior tn quay. Among those wo mete 
hove the average vocal msie were: Jeph McLean, Gorge 
[Roland Turner of the frm of Grant & Turner, S. F. Hill John 
Tiley the Morehead family, WV. Lise, the Perey Tay. 
Sod the Hall, Mr Windatt war the mineay of thie euch 
‘ot only inthe service of song but in ll he sere 
sirctin of WR: Clini f the Conabion Stormo, and Mie 
Mabel Tat was the very efit Oru, later Ss Fred 
nd then Prelemor Die, whe was se Conductor of the Choral 
Union "bie RB, Devcon wae ater Conductor ofthe Chae. 
The Climbs were 2 very muneal funy, Msn Lisi Clie 
nie Mrs Boyd uf Toronto, now deceased being am een 
inn ooking over the nomen of sme of our ety 
thet ae ene or two who shoud og be el ots An he ft 
prominent vocaet and snember of the Glee Chi, of about 
Ts60, to be noted woe Wr Il. Freeman. He wae a cabinet 
fake, whos shop war‘on the corer of King and Sevsoe 
Serets, where Wn Margich i usin Yeore F 
ioe, He wae 0 wol-ain veal od war lender of St 
Joba's Church Chir Members of hi family ho had tis 
"The next was a young English gentleman, of god fay 
so fount hie may co Cana pent sme te tn Bows 
Vile. His mane was TH. Maynard, A eid eotemn, and 
{rel rane in nc, be war the rocendul conductor ofthe 
‘Glee Clay and olen took part in concert, On the programe 
‘ts concert of Aug. 1, 1863, #mimber is announced to be given 
{y's Quarere consisting of Mines Kyle and MeMurry and 
Monee Maysard and Freeman, wiih recils the name of = 
family—the MeMurtryrcvhe were, poominest ia, usieal 



























































matters. Ror many year William Janes MeMurtry wie ont 
ff the leading yal of she town, ae well a eatbuiatic 
ton of hand and ores eae 

“Another oud vocalist who took part in the ances of hat 
time wa Mr Stel. Te scuma that he eater belonged 0 
Newcutle, although alten in Bowman, Speaking of New 
‘ane reminds one of two excellent atte ofthat place—Mis 
Montague avery One vocal ad Mis Fla Munya daughter 
‘of Chars Musro, ad granddaughter of Henry Munro, M.P-P 
and on her mather's side, granddaughter of J. M. Trike 
Mise Atunr was pianist tothe celebrated voc, Mrs Cal 
‘ell of Toronto, who sag here sever tne concert 

‘Another mica ofthat date wae Me Dion god voit 
and also vocal, who, with Me Carter, the organi, was mich 
poreiated by patrons of muse fo concerts given bere aad 
ater 

“Outed of Bowmanville there wae a band of much mesit in 
Haopton as caiy a S88. The members were 











‘Won Andrews, Banimater Joes Rate! 
(Chas Bice Leder John Crago 
Gevege ce Wr Morsbesd 
‘Thomas Eo Theme Beesley 
Jolin Eee Bad Curtis 
Wim Jennings Thomas Joke 
John Rie Jobin Fone 





WEATHER, WATER, WELLS, CREEKS 


Ax ide which took early postston ofthe writer was that oor 
‘imate bad certain fester which rendered ic usual fr the 
able praucion of many things which our farere tried 
‘Not tha all the disagreeable features were com 


long rg age eeprom 
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‘The writer remembers bearing older people someries sy that 
they had never scen two seasons quite alike. There were winters 
‘heal the rads wee allo snow, at there were winter when 
There was scarcely enow enough for binging heme te wood fom 
Day might be sweltering, or you might need to light the box: 
‘wes. The extremes of temperature in the same year might be 
in July. Often within twenty-four houre there would be a 
‘aration of forty degrees single dy might pve thee cher 
‘trai and a Whee mont might give lee thar one inchs A 
‘eld might one year give two or thie tons of lover eo the see 
either sid ee than a ton wtheages 
Inight go, there were a few unfavourable aspects of oar climate, 
sama affair These were ng, cold winters during which tive 
"oc had ob honed and fed Backward sping, ring which 
Summers, which died up the pastures, prevented goed catch 
‘toot, ad rede the quantity and ality of grin by over 
ting sear hh daa Tn 
swore frequent enough to give our region » postion lower than 
$nsclam in the proton of cereale of anal harbundry, nd 
‘fata It hardly mene fo be an that there ave oer 
Secidely poor. It din sandy ridges lay banks, wet, 
iowlyg tad rm which it wan iia get god eeuoe 
EEvecthing consdered, stl and climate taken together, 
‘etion ia Canada andthe United States with stronger her 
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this was lee wellknown 10 our pioneers, who often spe 
fextavaganly of the fertility of our sole from the dy of 
‘Governor Simcoe onwards 

fs shat there have Been considerable climate changes since the 
Country was set” We hear people complin thatthe go 
‘lSfacioned winters have anesthe fll wheat sod clover are 
Tesrsue than they ede be, at xin andano have dininisbed 
Shee the bus was cy and soon. But we ate old by competent 
Exve realy taken plein cur ciate,” Metcctlegsts speak 
ot wormal temperate and average runfal se standards tobe 
fount on. Frederic Stupart, Disctor, Damion ete 
lope Service, Toronto, makes the flowing staterents ob 
eset! Olrstary Bar Sete ua hgh the Hdneso 
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Lite emprotre es fam 6, 18 ans 


wat ay nace ron Jo 8 WH, 18 
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Weamen, Wares, Wents, Cneris wo 
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rade at Orono hry Mr David South of the Forestry Service, 
This sation hae een In existence tt 2 couple ol ear aed 
Consequently no averages can be extalabed for Oreo.” But 
aspects of the matter. Regarding (1) it will be nated. that in 
he yen 1903 there was ft In every month but tre, Jone 
Jy'and Angut nd hat i October, 28 degrees of rst were 
feconde, That was on Oct 20 and 30, and many apple were 
{eoyed, ‘Thee ha been fo or thee fe carer fn the 
tom ale. Comparing 1025 st Orona with 1028 aT 
{iring the month Mey-October, the maim tanpestes 
I higher in 192, and ll the minimum temperatures 
wal excepe io 1wo mootte, May and August. "And fe waz 
every remarked thatthe sumer of ED was col one 
Th ttal precipitation at Orono was 2458 inches for 1025, while 
Inches (tale 6), wich fact probably woud lawer the temper 
Front, ume, uly Angst, Sopteier, wee fice fret 
fret and a fly Oc: wns roet 


























swere sever months, Apa-October, ia which the normal daily 
tre thee which mighe be called she nummer mnths of our 





mommy, January and Febrary, so which the normal daly 
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saxima are below the fesing pint. ‘These then cold well be 
Called the real winter momo ofthe regan. Tefal sen that 
Sarre oth wth hon aly man 
wide diernce existing between numer sod winter erpert: 

{ater for Torta are I above and 26 below, a = ddeence 
(SEB) degrees And thee are plate in the Wee (able 8) 
Where this ference ie stil greater” Winnipeg Bas 119, Qu 

















Appa bn 16 sd Modine Hat has 10a variation Between 


id permanent pastures are remarkable, a» for example in the 
Se Ey dicta oar he gana ees Ts 
Stunde sees o edd ihr dap 
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of the equtin, bad « mean temperature forthe year 1911 of 
‘32, and wri 152 nchen, But ti ie Aberdeen i ven 
fen of semperture. Its pti io ereain things ia 
otton sce and fate, to the value of lion aod hl of 
(har. "Grenada isan example of what coatnaous high tem 
ferture and high rainfall wil enue the earth 
soos neflects on imatoogal matters one foe more sed 
how compler they are.” Obweae fo cause and 
the presence of mighty forces over which mankind ax small 
‘Wi it ever be poate Yo freee «dhe of rin Tike 
thse wbich fll on July 20,187 (ale 3), ora mibesing beat 
Hike hat of July 3, 101, oa fre ke that of Jan. 10, 1899, 
ary sumer ke that of 1874 or x wet sumone fie that of 
TSG? And even swe could fret, should we be abet miigate 
the reais? Wil husbandey ever remain, what it har 20 often 
Alchougt our region war well upped with good springs of 
srsler an uoning sires, yt wells adres ba to be i 
tile ok farms to prove hee nd bares ih 
Tuer for man and bene And naturally certain men adopted 
ede of the commanity. ashe writer's youth he remembers 
(ice p83). France Squats books show that om March 9, 
and va Sept. 8, ts. and 6d. for welldigging, in all the sum 
Gf 8520, "Ricard Henwood (ee p08) tan ceeved at the 
sete 86-0 for the sane Kind of work" And Jobn Newson 
three had $12.70 for we-diggog in 1861, Excavators at that 
tine ceived 50 cents = day with beard or. UD cents) yard 
But welldigging may have bad higher pays let ur say ies 


‘Toonts days IT that was the rate shen the digging of the 
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wll on the south end of Lat 31, Con. 4, Case, took some 
Tr diye works ‘Phe writer remembers hearing that it wae = 
hard wello ig. Who made the pump cannot be dnsovered 
{oom the bok, but it may have bees the noted Ned Ser of 
Howmanville, an orignal character af the time’ This well wae 
owe 40 feck deep Throughout he pester past ofits depth 
Jeseas eu ou of avery hard, greyish clay, which resisted pick 
Sn shovel amo ike rock 

"When in 1969, Francs Squr's amity removed to the north 
half of Lot31, the water for bons ee wor taken meter 
from a spring atthe fot ofc hl wert ofthe howe, oe me 
tines Irom the creck east ofthe hone, ut there is a8 entry 
Inthe fon Feb 24, S64, hata certain MeGregor received 
$1.40 for digging al. On March Io, Ne Silver Insel 4 
eve pump for which he eel $10. Then the hea caring 
On" Aug. 1°1867, Phomes Harvey received $5.00 for tiling 
4 brick oven and plastering a cstern. The datrn was «large 
thw dg ou of the hard, greyish cay, sor seven eet 
Aiameter, ad aor seven feet dep. ‘The walle and bottom of 
the eater ing made ite smooth they were plastered with 
feat of what waterline, spd remained wateright 
for years” To compete the stor, Edson Andes of Orono 
Inve cstern pump on Ma 3D, 1865, for which be wae 
Dail $5: ‘Thomas Harvey was an Englishman who live onthe 
Tondeide, between Lots 90 and 3, Con. 5. He would work 
ely fora month so, abd then, geting very thirty, would 
‘roe the deta Oromo to quench his thirst operation which 
srl ake at lear thirty-six Bours After thie he woul go to 
ee sod ey for thiryaie Houre more, atthe end of which 
‘ne he wuld return toh woe, ad tll 30 owl bead 
teen, "dear I wava sick man, {thought should ed 
‘Another pumpmaker af Orono inthe TABLIBOD pera wat 
Pete Harms man of French descent. 

1 ceriain proportion ofthe wel of the reglon weteunsti: 
factory for viria reasons. "The water of sme righ have = 
tlageeale taste Bat the commonest defect was that, i dey 
ecm the water woul fal very low ofa altogether, tat 
tater would have to be brought fom neighbour’ wel in 

"SW Fekti ny atl Reiner Bowe 
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tanks fom sme cee, lear two aay pepe, Then & 
few well might be dg, which might or might not prove to be 
etc Conmltations with more fortunate aeigelnury woud 








te eld and advice take, Presently wonder lees would be 
Tid filed and at Last he gota man witha hase-rod to tell him 





Whe scmed to beable oll where a god wal could be found 
Loe 7, Con 8 Datington, who wis sometines nt for bY 
waters a the phraae went. His work war often considered 




















‘Stee y Veg Seine Cheam, End te rte 
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eee at Ding tn ca ate, 


































































in lage, ton) wow a eneavated wll fea 10 0 80 feet dep, 
witha Woden cur for te whole or prt of the depth Some 
Tones however the well we ned with stone or bricks, Rare 
tree the esses of the open well wth wis and bucket. Te 
the lee clecky tere wera wooden pump, rine Ings with & 
free inch bore, not foo hard Yo mork ithe well was under 80 
feet deep. ut i you did't draw the leserod cms eld might 
fut the pump. Some few furi-housen were so favoured by 
ature arto have an open abd Sowing sig where 20 pump 
(tes needed, and which id not freee.” David Connell, on 
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{Lot 30, Con. 4; rth bl ad one af this kind. Ned Dowson, 
fn Lot 88, Conf, south bale developed quite remarkable 
Sppsratue Ar unontol stingBad ben seing ie water 
tut over the land snd sping ute ax aes.” Ned put ate 
“isin trough and ied the bogol, carving the water to 
Hite, thee-fot wateratel wick drove s mall pap which 
Tite the water bigh enough owen it thro ppt athe ar 
BD ode away. ‘The writer informed hat alter 40 yeare the 
‘Sometimes the labour of pumping was obviated by installing 
‘ windl en an elevation sacha he top of the bard Joh 
Jones som of Atte Jonas (108, set ie death ying 
‘Soph fn such mil a cated by the revolvog wings 
hs fo othe writer Knows thee are bu two artesian walls 
in our selon, Ones found othe farm of Me Wen Rude, 
ny another well of the region shad given 3 pond del of 
depth from the surface of 120 fect was reached, when the water 
fame up with a iwh, aod has continued gushing eer since 
This cccured ow June 0, 10M, The writer not certain 
uch couletion tok place. In every way this i the sox 
Ecce well the whole region. The other owing wel is 
{A Tyeone, nets Seoalhouse No 10, "The iter has ot een I 
Thee ae alo two examples of diversion of water fom te 
satura course lor the parpne of diving machinery, citation, 
Sid protection gaia ne. The et of hee diverts oourred 
im Itt by which water was tured fom Wilmore Coe to 
turning of part ofthe water of Wimor's Creek into the Orono 
Tucker's our mil at the southern end of the ville with 
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i larger supply of water for motive pry, the Orono Creek, 
‘on ebich the mill wae situated, an orm which it derived power, 
being small and uncertain, farticualy at certain seasons of 
the year ‘The pone at which it wi decided to tap Wilts 
rece wae where thi steam eros the sth Concrson Lie 
‘tn aes entry ona Lon 33, Cony wlch was the propery 
‘Mr John Parker. To conduct the water ino the Orn 
Cece shove Tuchars pond in Lor 2, Con 5, was necomary 
for the canal to travere a dance of about a mile south and 
Ahrovgh the ltd uf John Parker. Theme Vincent” Duncan 
MeConnschic and John Mier. Te was inthe al of 1982 hat 
Mr Tucker anounced to Franc Squnie that he (Me Tucks) 
Ind decided to eu the eal, and the same Ce expressed 
| 2 deste that FS sould sige document pledging hima 1 
‘oneent to the diveson, and otto dtr Mr Tucker in making 
{or toaign east the diversion of the water fom the orth all 
ff island were Be Roped some day to ud» i” But Me 
‘Tucker peratd in hia pane the ext was made, abd the water 
Alivertd inthe year I 
Finally, cr Jobe 20, 1876, = Bill was fled i Chancery 
teeween Franch Squi, Pity and Joeph Lyle Tucker, he 
Corporati of the Township of Cake, Sabra Tucker ft 
Paster, Mary. Ann Staple John Somers, Thomas, Vincent, 
Dancan McComachie, Joke Mile, ames’ Leigh, Thomas 
Grontie, andthe Canada Permanent Loot and. Savings 
Stcety, Defendant, The coe come lore Chaselor Speagse 
in the Town of Cobourg so May 10, 1877, Counel foe the { 
Phiniif being Walter G: P. Cal, and forthe Delendan 
James Bethune. "The Deere of the Court dted May 11, 1877 
‘edered tht the Defendants, Joop Lyle Tucker snd’ Sobra 
‘Tacks, do execute tothe Panam aignment ofthe right 
teveary the waterfront tail eae of their mil scons the 
Conall oy at any goin the Pisin may ela, wish ge 
twas granted by David Connell to Jon Lyle Tucker. This 
Friviege was never weed bythe Pint r Bi heirs bt tod 
{Othe credit unl relingihed by the bie (ug, 25 182) 
sehen the Government of Onaro acquired part of David 
Conn land Yor the purposes of Ferre Narsey 
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The std ineporant co fier of water exc ix 
‘water supply om wells and cistron, and realising the danger 
Irom options coafaprtiin ce twice was en 
‘amin of a imperfect epi determined to quien scent 
stra aring of water om the higher land orth of he tow 
fon, A spring was found on Lat 5, Con. 7, Darlington, and the 
Sool che sping wae purchased om Lest Skinne The 
length of piping reauived bas ome eight ones. At about Eo 
mies from the tom, on the bill peur Salem shoahouse, 8 
43175,000, which figure has been broughe up to $225,000, by 
Inter extenons, ‘The water system of mane meme 
ave proved precy satisfactory 

The water sow sned ly the town formerly owed ac the 
Soper Cres on whic Stephens saweml (Let 6, Con. 2), the 
hit nthe egon, nd MacKay bale mill are stated 
And a intersting qesion has been aed as 0 whether the 
‘sol the cock be been soy seduced ince the isan 
i he waterworia, Mr Coors A. Stopean, grec of te 
fal of he opinion that ms diminution can be wtee, Very 
been made, however, and nuthing of an exact nature can be 
St shee are fe people wha hold to the sew tha, since 
Fafall ond snowfll have not changed there canact be much 
‘ange inthe average ow of the steamn, Tt trae tht ll 












































andthe sine of the sping feta may have beh 
have les nz the greater part of the year than wae 
face the auc, The avaiable data seem to be too mere 2 
ord fis for aay theory ia the mater nthe eae of 
rable pum of singe Govwing fom the hile on either side 
tis bed forme, andthe diversion of ene seg, even oF 
Iroportant Skinner's spring, would te dele to noice, 
tes aovirte rearrested 
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XXXII 
ROAD MAKING 


“Tne dupates tetwoen_cighboarscepuding line fences ond 
food llowanee were frequent and erimanios Often they 
tre setded by the Township Couns, bat sometimes they 
tree cloned by legal oe artistry seion, A cave of the 
Iver kind ecured in IR, Among the Accs of Palamoene 
ti that ye (Atcented 0 June 10 rome ented "An Act for 
{he etablshnen of eis Concesion Line i the Towneip 
‘Clarke with utkorbed the Commoner of Crow Lande 
fo apgiat& Depty Prove Lat Surveyor to resurvey he 
‘Sno fie between the Seventh and Eighth Concessions 
ew Late 12,3, 9,67, 8 40, a to Bix a ple pee 
‘manent menue ete In tbe Township of Dariagton alo 
lar cose arer, sch asthe one i Cat , which involved 
End of thot Concern The tamer f then difialties were 
“ten the evr in the egal ourveys, and the eaeaby of 
the rod allowances for tad-mating. The stetlyretanguat 
fnduce to he ery making of roads, oe to the amity of the 
‘When in 286) France Sai old che south hal of Lot 
Cont Clarke and remove to the seth half ofthe Lot, Be 
Srrenced sein dipeultes in getting the sideline opened 
tetween Los 30 ond 31. The oly accent to his house war by 8 
{ul fom te smth, dug wo, ad sary sre 
rer a peiniive lc bidge, ebmesped fe Of high water 
“The legal ond llowance (bf. by fiém) comtined 2 rib0n 
spc, which deol te ade ony with retical 
Teowed five il and ran for a dstace paral wth and 
away up. another In addon, the creck cromed ie ee 
times” Ne'wonder the mantic bit of red had remained 
"When an stomp was made to contract the rood exo dif 
‘alles were mets the cnt, whith the Coane would Rave 
tear andthe oposton ofthe two seenpnte af Lot 30, Wiliam 
Renwick of the south en stad David Coe of the ort ed 
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Me Renwiek’s opposition was incurred been Frans Suait 
‘hin fet co the re lige on the eatin oder to pero the 
rithtening of the creck and avold stove bridges than one 
The fence was muned, andthe new cane ct 0 lly one 
snoring at Bie Remick di pot cbmerve what wuz ging on. 
The water har the nse, dated May 1 186, ch be wrote 
fedeing Prins Squat and the Towaship Coupe to restore 





ence and seem 10 her egal pion within two weeks, 
fr ation would be taken against Sil partes concerned, No 
Ecion was taken, and the erek continued to ow in ite oem 
one 





fact tht ome years preva, Be had been peed the 

Wo encore n ie own Bld pec about 34 a0) ofthe 
Ren ealed on. On July 2 S08, Francis Squirpesioned 
he Townehip Coun to “enue all partes in oceupaton of 9 
puro sald rad allowsnse to remove all obstractions there 
fom." On Nov. 1,186, the Towoship Counel enacted that 
the road allowance should be opened up foe the public In the 
fplce determine by the survey and report uf. G. Haring, 
PLS, ame vo the Counch in Octber, 1865."On Apri 10, 
1866 Mr RA. Loveki, Counce for'Ward 8, noted Me 
Connell to remove all ehtacls from the Youd slowane, an 
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the job of epering up the road to Sune Notwithstanding the 
‘til’ warning Br Connell fed to remove is fen and 
tome the and roosts Then om Jane, Pans Squire 
Aitherto endoeed «piece of trapite road. Suir wan theo 
neon o app bere hve Justices ofthe Pee: Richard 
Brown, Thomas Tamblyn, sod Richard Ruddock, who con 
nme hi on June 21,1868, to pay a fine of $200, wih 
S275 conta orto be impvtone In the Coboarg Gaa for ten 
‘sys, Francs Squieappeafed Irom this decision to the Court, 
1 General Quarter Senna the Peace eld Cobourg 
‘Sept 12 The ene apparently was red at Catour, for thse 
tutes re in France, Squats cash-books "186 Sept 
Wines fee to Win Pere, to Cobourg, 82.50, Witness fe 
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ck Cameron, $250, Wits esto €. G. Hanning 88.0, 
Sept 12, For fare to and from Cobourg, $1.0, For ewyer's 
feer to Rabe Loscmbe, $800," Tbwre ie no other entry of 
ney pais maybe peesimed that ince Sia wo it 
‘sit a Cobourg. This presumpon & conirmed alo by the 

“Thereafter for two or three year great dsl of lature 
put upon this ae and a quarter of rou, and became Fay 
pusable. But without a large expenditure it wll never be 3 
feed road. It lustrates the uolorenae side af the pai of 
Levin outro acoring toa infeiie, eemcreal syste 
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AGRICULTURE, PRICES, MILLS, ETC 





Ts grst factors to consider in the matter of agriculture are 
Ue mien and momen engaged iit the vol pon which ey 
‘work the clinnte of their region, the forme of rial le 





ounding them, and the marke foe tel peste To date 
thoroughly thee pins would demand great knowlege, cine 
Sd space, and we sali toting beyond super 
The people who seed our ron were Protestant ch 
‘ely. te oot al from the north of reands America of 
Bish descent, choy from New England; Englishmen, frm 
al parts of England, but with lnger poporion rom Devon 
this, Cornwall, and Yortahie; Seoumet; of Suan descent 
loom she sth a ett Scand ad of Celi descent fom 
Jobn Diet and Peter Haroi and» Corman or to, Jaco 
Salter, ad Friedrich Mass (om 186 to 188 mile for Alan 
Uecker and Son). Except, then, from the adel. 
with some binges! Seats els” But it wae hemopeneu 
Invone importante sete it Had tchind ito past of humble 
‘gins. "Men apd women who bad worked hid for generations 
od for small pay, were our ancestor Our toditons were Mt 











Feveur of induery Sd tiling mae ota od base for 





Unusual to see women working in the fields.” However, chit 
‘rodog, baling, caning, washing, mending, ating, and 
Uremmaking, and in the earliest tit, the spinning and weaving 
for their fale, Models of piety and coer comet, tho 
osces in rou planes Ele bape was esr, 

Te was always lic to beat servants male ot feral in 
the rug parte of ourreglon. In cst dns 3 g's wages wal 
tet or fem, sno an those of young man on the frm 
fom 88 to $12 or S18 « monty with tod ncded. Tt 
‘ternary for servants to et at table with the fal, even 
‘then company on preot. The sight f sitting down with 
The fay often een to ape who gh drop i on 
yess at sealing, ‘The manners a3 farm-boane very lly 
‘ery olen the wile toe the major part of the dangreese 
things endured. "The jot Raker of the Univers srely has 2 
Teeere fr [abl fares” wives the choicest mansions 
Parade 

Although our est free wee labore and thrifty they 
ten were decent in knowledge. Not few were erste, not 
tring able fo read and wrte at all, Dut even with ally 
decipher int they would not have been much eter of 
ithe comparatively new aene, and tht partially in Upper 
fn expeiments of Earope wat ot ficient forthe onede of 
for Canada A new set of experinents and observations had 
to be made, which was slow ad rot Tn face was neem 
fe wot for new uenerations of en tw be ley aed od 
Sorted fore we ad thow who understood ou 
al quite natural, and probably we were moving a swiftly as 
fay race of en would ove.” We thal, no doube, show ou 
telvn ac ecptve of mew Heat a an other group inthe ute 

the i of pines awarded atthe Provincial Exbiiion of 
1648 there none of great interest vin the ne ive to Robert 















































Bath forthe best piece of lin goods It goes to prove that. 
‘x was cultivated andthe fibre made ino cloth by the ely 
sealers We do not fod ssn prots of the raking of line, 
but ofthe making of woolen cath we Gnd tany. “There were 
{wo ciel vareie ae remembered by the weiter, 4 Bey, By 
falta fine of Tighter weight. "Theforter wae wally 
‘ade oto mut for sen, the Later ito shit and sac lor 
{ens and als ite ore and peticons for women, Doth were 
fuel snd frm, bt the floth beng. heavier Ise ile 
Fonger. ‘Through ino wind eld wistienot even Janay 
sorthorecter. In Francis Squats books there ace enough 
i Feferenes to carting and weaving woolen fabrics to male ot 

re of some names of persons, ad her deta which relate 
I {othe making ef homespun. The earest mention of the date 











San If, 186, when $1.30 wasp to Mes Person or pining 
The splaning generally wa done at hore inthe Sus lay 
taut sometines aa heey outers eiped. There were hand 
‘dain the Boe and ncasoally they wee se for eating 
Dut the dean wou was nearly aby taken to the cdg ll 
torte made ina clls fo pining, “The name of Wiliam For 
‘who da well ail a Newest, pour numberof tines 
ehaving carded wo: on Feb, 8 and Nov. 3,188, on Oct 1 
or. om Sept 4 1868, on July 27, 1800, without mention of 
‘quantity, and oe Dee” 19,1872, heb pst $200 for caning 
$Hiteof woo Ags, on Sep 1 1823, Wen Ivory pid 8D 
for caring, and that ithe let time be in spe Late 
om Sept, 18 he cing was dooe by Tayo of Hampton 
tthe rte of $1.15 for 24 Ihe of wool and lat tne oa for 
‘carding, on ly 4, 195, when $287 wae paid ot carding 
Sb be of wool Messwhle weaving snd Cling went on. Os 
Feb, 1, TST, Me Sieewsighe was pal §240 for weaving 
20 yards, on Jan. If, 1874, he war sd 83.20 for weaving 30 
Yura Oa Jane 2,187, he Sevewrght wa gl €3.08 for an 
Srmentoned quanity of cloth, sed April 18, 1884, S287 
for weaving 25 yards Although no cae ef falling apeate i 
the Squie books the weiter remembers at lest one tall fb 
‘ffi doe by Wa Ivory, and of arng twosere made of 
{he doth which waraf meat ening hart, "The sdatooe 
thick ested tatmeen these wollen men and the witer were 
‘how cordial. Me Sesewrghtputicalnly was much acme 
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He was a man who had been ought up amg the weavers 
in some fay large Scottish town, and considered imal 
fed desl of ral, although not aneelgios. On the 
ones, Be though inal! quite pious, and attended. the 
Presiyferian Church esiiuiny, atbough he wae tral 
ipod to tre ofthe Chapters othe Westaister Confsion 
CP nk One ols contittons to Pabie Worsbip mas tht 
ett inthe singing i strange screeching vee, wich ame 
es went 20 high that ely the wren cold follow Bim 
Bur he was gay man, Peace be to hi soul!” ‘Thee were 
‘any oder engage in operations with woolen uch st James 
Dyer, who had areal lla Oroan and ade Se cl He 
wer suceeded by Me rothite ne eay ae 1872. Thee wa 
100 2'Seuing mil at Lear, Male Willams bad another at 
Bowmanviles “There were txer) more in" Dasigton and, 
Tesi ofthe Townhips of Datingon snd Clarke i of very 
conden variety, and tha fact has had great ance pon 
stint boon produced in that area, wbether we eegard the 
Tevest roma of cori days or the Gl, cr enchard cope of 
Ioter tine There is wee ground fr thinking hat» geed dea 
ce prevail ameng the ary stir seo the alii: 
with tee sd undebrarhs You sould no quite el oom the 
tres Sou found pring on eet ren what Kad of eres 
Tor faite would prosper thee And even yo hae et 
ie to tell something shout thee things you would noe have 
‘een able to force whet rope would rit the markets which 
‘Binds io or eponseprdng standard of ale for land wat 
ie capacity to produce west, and peraley fall what 
tse cay fam, on which water id ote, and wb wa 
vtscted fron the tw winds of Auch, The peepaation fo 
ererally practied was the method ofthe smmeralow. Bat 
limetimes no preparation wat practised, and. wheat would 
{alow wien sme other cere, Then trouble would come: 
‘The land would ref to ve cop, and people began to al 
ltheesiaunon af ane Very fw ade ah att to practise 
ST retatioa of crops an not ch feraer was apie, 
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the sumber of caee wa need. The methods wer agey 
Iphesard aod rls were uncertain 
Tn the writers boyhood he often heard the lament tht che 
sei a lon ie soengthy that oo loge could uch lane eros 
be grown ao when the country was new. And cues were cited 
{prove car Gn wes ue. Onc ofthe sing gen wat that 
‘of Thomas Brows, waggon mater of Bowmanville, who ence 
Harvested seveoty bushes a all wheat from an see whic he 
‘ted within the village of Bowraville "The tory may have 
teen true, although Halas remlned semewhat vague snd 
heertin! The story of Win Wallace of Cavan that he al 
ret of 27 bushes fro 7 acres, and that of Win Windatt of 
Darlington that heads retro bares acefrom 10 eres 
of wheat" est on better foundatioor (exe pp. 478, 47 
But rope of whest of from 40 to sel a cr have ot 
‘een infrequent apd est too within gate roent tnes There 
{ae ground for blving thatthe god clay kas of Dalingon 
tod Clark has been permanently seduced to inferttye, Wi 
‘rope mtb of rotation and felon the tnd wl beat 
vel as ever de 
"Dt io sndy sl he wid has in many place blown away 
ale of the mirc, hums and ly that nodhog ean 
tro in such “low spots” unl «mew sal has ben ball ups 
Sh operation which would be slow and vty. Sach spots ae 
found on the sealed Iroquois Beach (pI) and on th Pine 
‘ge. These areas ought never to have been cleared of tes 
hey had beer kept forerts they wo have yielded their 
early crop of woot, which to-day woud be very valle 
Bu it ever dies 0 lrece wht wll happen ‘The pres 
‘hing to do now with such stu to ant them with fore 
tec of orchardtrece ‘Trees will often grow where cereals, 
‘wind fom playing have withthe sil The orchard aod pine 
‘lantaion op Lot 7, Can 8, Dseington (FL Suis proers), 
Shon How tes are el in tabling igh cy whieh epee 
to the wid would run the rk of ting town away. These 
re ale hills of white clay whi never should have bees 
tipped of the eign tinber- "The esse the tind better 
than the sandy sre but rain spd mctng snow cary’ off the 
Is aed make the clay very rte, "Tre can be plated 
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in ech ats but tf ne eyo make them prosper. The 
ievorance and easleansn of the pioneers ave erly In ome 
Feepct lel a gel diminahed legacy tothe succor 

Tn very carly ties the epiion war expesed that the 
production of whet was wel ted 4 the stements 
rhc shore of Lake Onan! snd twos rather prevalent 
ew thatthe vale of land depended om the amount of wheat 
Fe'would produces In a measur thie view was noun, but fe 
(oil or tlage was unsuitable or ioadequate, Sometimes also 
Shey were ed to neglect or dese the production of other 
{ings which might have proved more profsbledivety and 
Ghee and develop che calivason of hemp. Governor Sipe 
rgd in hr dspace: he onportanoe and stably of grown 
ema hie aocaey of the mater was, after hs departure 
From Canad, fllowed by lepslative ction. Tn ISDL the Leg 
[Etre voted one for bounties, and ia TSDL an Act was pated 
‘enwepice proved to. be file, and in 181 the Act was 
of carrying it fo market presented ital. Hop. Richard Cart- 
wight on Dee 15, 198, spurte to Covernae Sieve, fom 
ingwon, tht the sgricilrel products exported from the 
Midland istics in 1 to Loner Canad, comprising wbex 
The wheat was quoted at 3/-s bushel. "There were leo furnished 
to the trope a Kingston our, pnt and pork to the value of 
EeUOLL And whest, our, 258 pork eo the valve of £71254, 
were ceot to York and Nigar adn, 4500 bushels of 
Theat and ether grate were consimed by the ewes and 
{tiles None of thie tame fom our region, bat in fe 
Sear me the region wll Bod an cet in asia way for 
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ite pout, partieulty to Montreal by Bateau down the 
| St wren 
‘Sof wns poste to ship grain fom the ooth shoe of Lake 
‘Ontario to Qube as early ne ITD bat ging down the rapide 
(ibe St Lawrence in toad, ft betorted boste was precarious 
tnd expernive. Aten naturally wa tenet mnprovement 
ai te Foute by making cal, bo thi ook goed may Yrs 
{fo sccmplih, By 186, however, «numberof line of steamers 
fe Montel and New York, au we see fom adverterente 
{he pres ofthe tine 
In The Pata of Toronto, Apel 14, 185, “The Ota aed 
[Rideau Forwarding Company” anpounce that they ae Ted 
tosend eight in good, rant decked vee rom Kington 
fo Monta by wy othe Rideau Cana As the fight barges 
Il be owed hy steamers thre wl be no delay em route Un all 
There wil be tte steumers and & competent aumber of vered 
args employed. For cmigrancs this ne particularly ued 
nce thy may enbark al hie lggage long with themecve, 
tn toned «covered beat, snd contin througbout the whol 
‘ane being toed ll the wy 
the sae numberof The Pobiot W. Whiting & Co. of 
fraduce so. Montreal, and 10 transport merchandise from 
Montret to any pure of Upper Canada by the Se Lawrence in 
‘Me meat improved covered Barge, 
etalinie sine of tons to ply betmeen New York nd Oswego, 
‘aprely to sceue 4 portion of the trade of Lake Ontario, , 
Sn the Se Lawrence and of Lake Ei, by mene of the Weld 
‘Canals There wil be wo detention on the Hudson River, nor 
edd tothe, thre sre nouncementssegrding = 
the steam packet Tren, she Ose, the Canada, she 81 Gore 
the Grvt Brain, the Uned Stat, ee, hich cl ponte Te 
Head, 
Te may be proper a this pint to uy word about these 
sorts, whieh for many years payed an important par ia the 
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since of our region, The Pot Datington Harbour Company 
holders were: Robert Faicbaira, William Warren, HS. Reid 
David Smart, Jobn Liter, jn Paley. Thee had anthony 
te take inter ahaha, which autorty they exrcled 














(On Marc 1, 1844, the allowing were the shareolde ofthe 
Port Dalingon Harbour Company 





























sche rom hii that the poo 
ppenred aang he sarees 

These shares were practically al pi up and x0 we am put 
the working capital of the Company at 1730 or 89020. The 
‘Of the Company's business, but from papers left by Danie 
fof Mr D.'G. M. Galbraith, Barrister, Toronto, he has learned 
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that the iat dividend was distributed to shareholders in 184 
| ‘The eaniogs were goal. The fourth dividend dered om 
March 1) ISH, war atthe at of 12 per cent the it, delaced 
| fon Fan i 184, was atthe ate of Tp ent te the seventh 
ele in 1847, wus atthe ate of 13 percent. John Sigua, 
Tater Hon. JohaSinpuo, sexs to have bon the Ast Treat 
Subsequently, the Trsesee was Daal Galt, the Pendent 
ing tS Rd, andthe Secretary, T, Sutton, Wan Nite 
tere Whariger ‘The oigial sie ws between the eastern ade 
Lat 8 aol she westem side of Lit inthe Broken Front of 
Daslngton- This ate was extended by the Act of Feb 10, 
1840,t0 the western side of Lot rand the eastern side of Lo 1 
BF The capita stock was rot tensed £10000 in ton 
to fe eld in 1000 shares ef £10 each. ‘The company. was 
suthoraed t0 ley the following toll: Pot and peat see 
ber bh /0:_ pork, whiskey, salts beef, ary per B/6; ocr 
er, /47 mie per ley -/6; lade, pr eg 185 
Ids, gr ton, 7/5; Wet Ind aves gy M, 3/6 pe staves 
per BU 128; wheat and other gain or 60 lim “/1 lamer 
i fer MIBM, 1/8; bons and vests unr 12 tons 1/3) bats 
her‘ toe, free, baat ad enclave 12 tone end not 
“The Bond Head Harbour Company’ recived is charter en 
March 6, I8I6. N. H. Dai, Eagy CE, mate » survey on 
[Lote 37 and 28 inthe Broken Front of Clare, and cose 
the tent of sid Tots 8 4 tost dae station of the sad 
hartaur, The folowing were to. contiate the Company 
George Manner, Benjamin Clark, Hervey P- Andrews, Dold 
MeTavsh, Alecnder Jack, Henry Munro, Edward Clay A : 
Wilmot, Joho Middleton, George G. Hormel Daniel Tey, 
RH. Catherworh Ast E- Ware, Wills” Metnocy 
Witla Brock, Joel Beran, Ricard Lovein, Somuel Sweet 
Wao, with suc other a ight come in, “The company had 
power to calle the falling tls: Pot and peal ses, ye 
pork, whiskey, sly bel, lard per By“, Rour, ee 
7S} mse, per, bl, 6; ard bts, pr Ker 1) ner 
ber ton /-1 Wet dia staves, per M, 2/7 shingles per M 
"75; dele, per Cy 9/-; wheat ae othe grin per 0 ll 
Timber pr MBS 1-1 taste adler tons res batts and 
‘esels under 12 tons, 1/3; Loate and veel above 12 tng 
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sd not over 80 tons 2/5; vee aver 50 tons EB/~. The 
cl wk fh as wa ot en he 
hhave been wrought inthe fife of our region than we do in the 
seghtnurioed of these two arbour. Far generation they 
store the heat af se eommere of the commu. “Phen exe 
{he ray, aod the business of the Bartours began to dedi 
Lit by tel of unl wichin hee quanta of a etary 
from ehe foundation ofthe harbours none oi remained, And 
‘makers have taken the place of the grain buyers and of the 
on steamer and schooner 10 dient markets The eager 
tyer and eller have gone el the pcnichere have taen 
he ple 

trough out by comparing the busines done at Port Darlington 
sound 180, when four wheat, lumber, potash, saves, pork 
whiskey, etc, wee shipped from the what. and the 

That done chee now se appeat frm the We Dickow Res 























































hhave been by the use of hand-il, or of large weoden mortars 
allowed out ofthe top of oak surpe; reat of the endo hart 
ak blocks, of out othe face of by at fel boone Ae 
fae f elle ive by water owt, te eat to get 
infest. The Festal Me Roger Baie 
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says (Ontario Historia! Society, Papers and Records, vol 7. 
150) that Me Bots'sgrandfacher ised to take bis wheat in 
 yont ae far as Kingotn, ut no date inven, nor saying 
thae ie ges, Je Tr Coleman, in his "Eaely Sees 181, 
pb, ater Titty Soper au waving that "my father wet 
hee to Kington, and several times so Napanee, tang his 
Gist Ina cinoe ecbequct to 1708), This probably was 
‘he mal phen f by Me Simeoe i erry, Mare 10 706, 
we 'Mr ‘Coverity on the Appance. River” Bot 
vera ponte (ets W. Arnot Crick, "Fore Hope, Hise 
Shesche™ po Il) spea of the bung of grt ot Port 
Hope in abous 1708, John Burk seems to Bave bal the Sst 
tin ml at Bowmanville in abeut 194 .. Coen, "arty 
Settee" is}. B:Faishiey History and Reminicences 
Bowne" pi, and Major Strieland, "Tweny-sveh 
Jere in Canada’ Wet 185% vo. Ty ps 1)- Soy 8 1825, 
Bowmanville was making own four 

Td Soper al ws pertion within avery ew yar for 
Solon Henper began to wee int on Sep 13, 1852 

Francs Squair,amilwright, the wrier athe, was busy at 
his ade bree 843 and TAS, sl he has et hie acount 
beck record ofthe mill im which he worked. Some of these 
tals may be wetal ere. THe worked in the oatmeal il of 
He trother, Robart Sous, for 180 daye inthe latter prt of 
184, and fo the eae part of 1844. On May 21,1844, be 
teens to work fr Me Webster at tbe Rouge River where he 
Hie in Whitby Tensip, and stayed with Mil Jone 14 
TSés. Te veturoed to hie bothers ‘ml nthe "how at 
Bowman, and worked there tl the ed of January. 1816 
rng that tne he finshed p the st il and ting els 
fer he fou mill wich wat now ae o the ostmea! sa 
Ine sane evn he lta the ave ml or the aking 
ff pt and pe harley. On Feb 2 1840 e begin to work for 
{Capein Somocl Usher, who had for mil ane diery eset. 
tthe town orth of the engin Rod, in she mil afterwards 
‘ened by the Sous, where a0 mill no = Here he worked 

















{i he mide of June ‘On June 18, 151, he wen 0 work fr 
‘MeFtcersand Gray in the Tyrone ml spd stayed these tl, 
the begining of Ap, IS. Then for 43 days he was petetng 





Aoncouruns, Paces, Mus, Ee. a 


‘emained til the present in the same 

“Not many yards south, on the same stream, was Robert 
it the name of "The Caledonia Mil 

writes youth as McDougall mill, regarding which be has 
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‘On the ear evetk, and nese its mouth, was Soper mil 
‘which was in pertion so aly a 1892 oe p30). Me sucesoe 
known sil (10s) se the Mackay ml although Mr Mackay 
{there wo longer, He died Dec, 2h, 1002. The preset 
hte from 1908 df eccpiod with the mamaactte of barley 
products (pt and yet! barley, cre bly ete) for wich 
Rigpoteds Ata contain period this ll war eiled "Caledonia 
Mile" "Buc i shuld ot be contaed withthe eles "Cle 
kn Mile” owed by Rers Susi on the west rec 
nother ml, which wor ue by Willan Warren in about 1855, 
yes afterwanie the property of Captain. Samu Ussher 
(died sin), then fors short tine that of Francis Squai, and 
later for years that of the Souch fy. At one ime ier 
‘ised in conjmnetion with the ml, but i wus dane ae 

iter four in Dartington were: Eliot's il at Hamp: 
ton (orginally Mille) tut by Henry’ Elie, Sen, in 840 
“The Seond il was ete In ASL 1801 she ele system 
wees inroduced by Mr Thomas Eliot. About 180 Charles 
Hor became nls foe Mr Et, ad stout 1913 bough the 
fails He died Dee 3, 1822 (Henry Ell Sen. (808-1905) 
{fas borm in Corny spel came to Canad a ISL. He Uived 
(ight sens at Pore Hope, snd one year at Bowne md 
{ee clme wo Homo, where he but «ssl and Bou ul 
nt opened. tre. He was fst Trenurer of Dartington, tng 
Sppsited i 1853, sod retiring 1000, Henry Ec, Jan 

TBS 1010), hrwam, mat Township Clerk fom ISHS to 1018 abd 
‘Tremere 1005 co 1916) 

The Tyrone mil was but by James McFecters and John 
Gray in IotT. It tneame the property of Samuel Vanstone, 
‘Sat was opted by hin for years Te became the property of 
JC. Vanstone in TKR, Ie now persed as chopping ail 
By). Goodman 





























Tere was all half mie west of Eiken on Lot 21 
Con Trem land owned by Willan Martin, On Tremaie's 
‘nap (861) the felling mention is made: “Joba Marin, 
Bopoe Wate Mile". The mal acme 1 have bee elle a 
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casi ies Se 

“The Haydon rl was ue by Chases Bates 1847. The 
place was thn called Chavet” T1865 the wl was operated 
Ey Jon Rows 

Aso the four nil at Neweasle che histor i meet 
the meter. Th 02 be was informed by Mi Henry M 
1527-100), who came to Clarke fn 189, that a that ie thee 
Stas mil elle Sain’ ill on Walle xe, uth of the 
tit 24, Con 2, about a guaries ole orth he Ring 
Rnd, The writer enemies to bive seen ie South's Canadian 
cof am export of 2069 barrels of fou from Bond Head Harbour 
til ein 1648 at Newcastle by Hon. GS Bouton, 
‘bull by Willam Wogsafe The me publication slo speaks 
Sha four sail but TBS by” Andrew MeNonghton.” The 
The other near Bond Head Harbour. Ho many thee ever had 
teen he luumale to sy. They bave al Gappeated. No mill 
The Newent Recorder, March 2b, 1897, adverts “Wn 
Melntesh, miler cach for wheat, the Aterroge Mila, Port 
[Neweastie Al "A MeNaughton llr apd prac dese. 

The fist four mil in| Oran aces to ave een the oe 
ected by Solomon Hooper, Tt sow inthe wally ne where 
the west eek afterwards discharged ite waters ito he O 
fn sia eft prion wa in Sop’ il tear Prt Dang: 
Ue milf dated Sep 1, ISSR, and ead “he mill went 0 
then we ave a dite othe age of Supers mal” Bu probably 
‘Solomon Hooper's control. And he managed it for about 2} 
ears His lot extry acems to have been made om Feb, 
May 25, 1887. The interval bad been spent in building the 
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of 1845, when he wos led by the machinery of Nie own mi 
Te elated that the fatal day he was showing to Bible 
{Christan siiter bow some new bling morked, when hist 
fog was chug inthe machinery apd be Was crushed o death, 
HE pace was taken by hs nephew, Thomas Hooper, on about 
Avg 10 for we len fom the Day Book that Thomas Hooper's 
fat quotety sary fll due on Now. 10, and amounted to 
£0 $12). The sabwquent history of che mull & somewhat 
‘Sheere tothe wie, bus be infeed by Dr MM. Tucker 
GForono chat one: Meyers tole the all alter Me Hoopes 
Gath and that aerwande Meyers sod Vener operated 
Gnd that then it became the property of Mr J-Le Packer S000 
ter ceac tobe fou lls the bling wos ol a 3 
‘lester ad ater ea pling mil and friar fcr 
‘Thomas Hooper lneame Me Tucker miler in a ew mil ae 
bout 1800, farther down the ste, and romaine in that 
Jrstion forthe render of is He ll events he woe there 
teas November, 187, fact we een from Frans Sqeir's 

Te flowing pames of astm sec n Sloman Hoopes 
Day Beak wile he win Soper il (18321855). ‘Theee are 
tome obscures in writing and spelling, and istaes may have 
een made in ean 
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‘Names of customers occuring in Salamon Hooper's Day 
Book in the Orn prod (187-1985). 














Jame Bate 
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Alter Hooper's ml in Orono came Tucker's ll, Me J. L 
tour mil in the eoey"iftta"’ Bat things were hardly ore 
than niely ging when om Feb, 27, 88h, the mall wae Bare 
Iwi the stochouse containing 20000 babes of wheat. ‘The 
Ill wos rebut within spear or two, and has contioued ever 
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since, As was the cate with al our mille, rls depo the 
Hones, bur the writer doesnot Know at what date probably 
ios near to 1600, At MY Tokers death in 1881 i became 
{he property of Dr M. M. Tucker, besa, who sd to Me A. 
1W. Carneth, who conveyed it to Me WH Rowe, te present 
trv, Ar han besa sad, Thomas Hooper ried ile a2 
{ar down at tnt x Novernber, 18 

‘There were two Ob lat Lesard, Samuel Way a hie 
son Besjamin were the owners of the carer one, which Wa 
ini stout the year 1950” Bt the water cpt sce at be 
fnat date. The Ways alfred it forsale in November, 188, but 
Heer sre a othe date ofthe aes Sutheland'r Gaeteer 
(F186 1800 melon the ner ne Mz Joh Roce i ae 
Shereands conveyed to Mr Toba Carvth, ‘The mame of the 
Dail mile had been geen v0 the property by the Was eis 
tow operated wus chopping ell by JE. Nickle, 

“The cond our ral of Leskacd was the property of Me 
James Elion The date of erection not Known tothe wer 
Woo geri existences 
outside cur teitory may alo be rentone. One of these is 
fn Tremaine’ mp of B61, As mas ten the cave a dstlery 

The rcond of tha tc was the Kendal sll which, on 
‘Tremsin’s map of 186, bas the mention, "Terson Dicky 
lud's Gazettes (69-18) three an tem, “Dickey and 
7B) Daniel Conatck f poke of miller apd fae at 

or nome forty years between 1850 ae 8, rae fou 
nll wih two runt stones sto on he nk of Wil” 
reek ex the soubor corr of Lat 8, Con. 4 Clarke 
‘The mill wae ult by Francis Sasi and owed aod persed 
by him daring the erly years of ite exence, The lot OD 
tres) was squire by Frans Squier Hon: Raber Charles 
Willan nt Now: 2, 190. he pice being $2240. Asal 
Clearing ind been ade atte suthveat coer of the lt eae 
the tod llonanceon which wor smal log howe mee Richard 






































beginning work at once. To thea ae added, after the new- yea, 
trllwtights. In February the tears g fr lumber to L. Orme 
foc, te eho een eee 
there was a considerable quantity of hewn timber from tees on 
(eon, Bettes and Abbot of Oxhawa supplied to the value 
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ton on July 25,188, the price tng £40. The mill cms 

ave Been ready for opertion in the ed of that year, 185% 

‘There had teen also miltones bought on Ost 6, 1853 frm 

Johiakims Wiseburger of Callorse fer Did they prove 

Tm addon to the cost of wed and iron was the very ae 

sont of wages for raking raceways dae, tnd gt forthe 

(Section of tuldig, and the Italie of sats 

ones, conveyer ievatorscolers bolting lth, picking 

Spparsae aod the like Aithoogh Frapis Sqr preserved 

sth reece tne-boks snd corto, io lange poeile 

oneteton wo illrights caring fom $1.00 to $1.50 da 

See other men earning fom i cents day up to $4 ont 

Tel ste omy the the wer hae» recection of aig 

Ieard that the mill repeented am ouay af over $400, i 

catenin of which We was tare nannet Be by © cra 
‘company a $200. 

‘What mule actly pc the mil Ge in movin the writer 
is unable to dacover, bt the ft onan to act permanently Se 
ler was Jo Atkinson (1817-18), who soe to have bg 
‘Work on March 6, 1854, and to have dad hs sevice 3 the 
fd of the yar, returing, Howevts, atthe end of 1850 and 
Uegning of 1860 fora shore period. The man who beld the 
‘fr te nest tne ws John Soh (ISR 1008), who eee 
to lave begun werk tn Juruny, IES, anf have contmucd 
Sort anincruptdly until Sepember 890. Te 2 3 
pleasure to recor that thee two men wee Hstlas millers 
‘wel or tactful men, Gitte to cone inte cow touch wth the 
forthe making ofthe daly lend ofthe coment. Te wat 0 
fey mater forthe mile to make sure that with sone or ns 
infesor wheat: be would sleaye end home with the frmer 8 
fal quota of goed, sweet Dou, which would be wel and ome 
fut of the oven, brown and trap, to the deight of the god 
ousewife, the and now, sod eve, mee aetiious person 
But these oo, partiuay the ater, to hit ia a ft 
‘eal eo ought tobe expected to dyin thi cet wel 

The amount of amber one, superine Hou which thi ml 
ould reduce ram one Basel (@D It) of west es be spp 

















Messrs Tucker ad SfeCoy and Fras Sq on Spt 2 164, 
By thi greene the miller bound hint to deliver at Port 
‘evened te bre (16 lls) of our for cwery four bls 
ao tenty-four got of what evened to him, and 16 ha 
fer his share al the fl (vereeing, ean, short) pis one 
‘Sing and two ence pe trv, Turk sed McCoy 0 furnish 
he erty breloom 2) apiece) Tha toy, oe uae 
Snhent was expected toyed fortsfour pounds ad Btfour 
ime fs prune four (0 wheat gave 44-5 Bon). 
Inthe tae of grate there was ol of onetwelth retained by 
{Obs he of fur pl she tran ad shot for every tl of 
hen he took the mil, And ithe wheat wee of extra 
aur, wits tran and shor fora base of west,” Nataly 
titled ive mo anger sie han the ol, with finer ut 
heat See tbe of pees for Jan 12, 18, p48 
Mil, te name’ given by Frans Str tothe our mil 
Loe i, Conf, Clarke, she work of to months Ave 3 
bart iste rom the grag book. Tn November, 1654, 
sh of cone grain for chop. In November, 185 
Or grins are bought i, coming of 855 Ish. of whe, and 
AU ash of chop. Tn AS there woud be ely 1B bush af 
Ivbet i fl aod abut 7 bush of ep. In TSH thee wuld 
Teas bah, 26 Is of est intl and Of tt of chop. Th 
D5, tnd ihe all of ehop shout SLOD or all $2530. I 
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November, 180, che tl of wheat would te woth $10 or $10, 
sid of the chop $3 or or nal soe SUT 





Now fbn Maral Lat 3, Con, Che, 1 aes. 
nen pec a 2 Con are i 
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Aster Rody, Lt 1 Cam Cia, en 
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AWvoough Francis Sune did not become rich atx slr, hia 
ral war well trond by she communis) in which ie Wa 
al he naar ofthe peopl for couple of les te found in the 

“un leo, Noes Jeo, 
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the East Gravel-Road of Clarke to the Manvers Road in Ds 

the way from Leonard Sope's, Lot 16, Broken Froot, Clark, 
concessions, or eight and three-quarter mile. And in ad 
pleased with the quantity and quality of the four and fal 
See Th il as ged oad Joba tian (BE 
1s) and John Souch (1008) were god 

cit «year ago from Rey. J.C. Wilson (18301 
Sreeed Wilson AS21859, 
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Clarke. Mts Shepherd Wilon consider the SquaieSeuch 
our au the best she ever had se 

Life in the couiey his ost im many ways by the sapere 
ctv murh ef the sal indus of eer mes, and not east 
Jn the mater of sail intercune. What ab opporanity for 
‘Srnip when ala dove farmer fr varus covert atthe 
{it avd waited for the for, the ran, and aborts to be veady! 
“There was fine material for 2 Canadian Buros isu wone had 
aroun, The queer ses hat were ld might have een wove 
into new poe equal ta say ofthe past. Aad thee Was alo 
uch meal tall on plies, economies, and religion. Some 
Tie he sperks woul! fy 8 men would chive each other in 
‘ction between hi father and Es Bilings on We question 
Urner, Te masa sore of eduction forthe toeloted 
toy af seen who listened with wonder to thee (or Kia) ne 
Chore Then there wa tlk ce weevil ad ust. Was beter 
ovow File wheat or Chie? Which woe the mort prostable, 
Lezster sheep, Chevits or Mernos? And what conversations 
‘re must fave been nthe summer 188 when George ve 
Se Amtine Av Doron were struggling wih Joa. A, Macdonald 
id George E Carte over the events ofthe "double shu” 
eid, What dd Allan Wino, Neon Bowen, George Cates, 
John Bega, Richrd Sale, and Semoel Dovey sy to one 
‘hother on uly 12,1858 when they mee with thir gests chat 
Ey ce the mill? “They certainly were oot all of One sind 
Fen Moro was just then buy in his place i Prime 
Helping George Brown to best Job A am operation in which 
they did not sue too eA ne, going tothe ail was 
farting thaw days! 

Te might sce av if stor were anared for an enterprise 
sicgated othe ml wax And yet it di pot sued perma 
‘ye And we my sok why altbough che answer may iva 
{he dacusin of pate mater whch inthe opin of came, 
‘ould be acres to open up inthis bok. But these pete 
tute may have aspects of nuit publ character (0 
Jnstly thee dcuson bere. ‘The lac of mucin ling was 
Jet dnppointment to France Squse sed bis wife, nd 9 
nt agin they would venture to eve explanations to ther 
Hilden A very lage share of the Bam was atrhuted (0 
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Robert Squid his eldest so, Lewis ML Squaw athe 
Enterprises, tw which ae spoken of 3p 9 ie, emburkng 
fn the grocery tusnen io Howat, td the baling of 8 
Seton and ao tote te four and steal al a Bown 
Vite goings Francs Sus ec int constrained to come tothe 
Jka his brother by becking totes ‘The boom beoke, the 
foes ba tobe pas, and France Sua wi Tore to morgage 
THs property at high intrest, ade wan never able afterwards 
to ee hima fom these sania eanglements until he sald 
{he mil and tll the and i 186 
Ths ite fait ay tht the Nosishing business done by the 
aiem ile in Clske wis ued by the clap of the sinese 
tom in Bowmanville 185557, Yet when we eke ile 
tke problem than thi. We ave tempted tak otelves 
Tn eso our eurty fom the Might which as allen pon 
theme "The Lockhart mee intelligent sd enerprng, al at 
the endo thisy years they sd the machinery ofthe ml for 
tl ren, and cated af the fine old tbe to ld treo 
in Bomtaanve. Somewhat sitar stories might be told of 
were only 2 sal port of the foal eneings, Aa we lea fom 
ment beeween Tasker and McCay and Francis Sqair 
uh to race 200 ns f fa per wee and 20 
packing, and delivering at Port Newcastle". That i to say, the 
fo SIRE, whi to $9.0, the ear fom gt 
ng, woud And iin November, ISD, nae 
Caleatatin is mad, we aie a a el of $200 a heer 
ite month, Whether such basins wae pofiaie iia 
tow tay for the det of cost sre ne carly enough sated 
Bu oe lcm swe elen ad tha the cn of hain are 
S pence oe 8f cents, ‘This was the amount paid several times 
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to Neon Bowen, for example 09 Sept 10, 1885, when be 
Fecened E1436, for taming 105 barels of four to Dood 
Head Ad he cevsily was oot orp, when we consider 
{hse onan erage tenor twelve bars made aad fora pair 
Gt homens For telye barrel the wage was one dell. The 
‘Tata from he mill tothe wharf was not much under five 
fess ee tps day ode very heavy days work 
Tur! Had tote givens Mucho the Bour was driven by Francis 
Susi own waggon cred by uch meno Bl Pie (Wiliam 
pane Pt thot fact would ot leven te cost mae, i 
SUL Bill wor a god teamaer but vo wae Nelson Bowen, and 
Free icon hore er wh te it 
tril perhaps be safe to conclude hae, by the very nature of 
Thing the mle ys peeled from making high profit, 

‘During the ting of his il France Squsir actempted to 
fount paras with Saul Vanscne, 1 wher a intrest 
Inthe propeny at Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, was conveyed in 
January 182A frame Bowse was bull for Me Vanstone & 
few yard to the east of the loghowe in which the Squair 
famuly Hved. But the partnership lasted only until An. 2 
The ame yar, My Vanstone acauted Inter the mil which 
fad ean bull at Tyrone by MeFesters and Gray, amd ail 
fate tbe Simpoon ail at Beweanvle, tl operated by his 
Udocennts, The frame howe Dut forthe Vansones was 
SSS by Join Alan and ami, whee was ler 
or France Squir Tater afer Jom Sch Became mle, the 
‘Pome ouse was moved up tothe log-ouse, and joined to 
dini'in thee two, now tecme one, Francs Squat and his 
family Kved T1688, Later Allan Lecture ore down the lo 
free and bute the frame Rowse, pow (192) occupied By 
Ir Peer Lain, incorporating with a prt of the ol frame 
ous (il recog) 

Francis Squire operated he ml Melfi Apel 1, 
1860, when fe ete ito Mtn Chareeworh at the rate of 
600 per anna Thi esse cme toa end, however, on Dee 
Mecrthe sue yea. "The ml was then rented to Andrew Nicol 
for 8000 x your This ewe was cned om Apel 1 186. On 
Sly 0,186) the mil, with che mouth hundred acres, was wld 
1 Allon Lackbart for $5000." Francls Squir reoved to = 
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ital Cunt a eed he hen ko 
toned 
Aloe eoren een ented 
Sree enc teeta ee 
2 Soocrcor oy teatn se oat 
Friedrich Maas. The lat person to occupy i sez to have 

Le Been ee 
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edward Pearson, In Sit Frais Sour and His family tok 
tp tive abode idecin. ‘The aene were builtin the period 
TBDLStS. In dat use France Sqair spent he we of is 
He dying on Dees 28,1606. Me Francis Susie (ue Ann 
‘Margach Api 1 188) ves io tbe same Bouse on Feb. 0, 
N01, These douphier Jane Sqn died on Apel! T9D1, On 
Dee 1, 1904 the north tll of Lot 2, Coo 4 Clarke, was 
famveyed 10'S: G. Glanville, and e has completely secon 
“Shue the Bouse 

‘Wat havoc the years have mroug wit the Hour mils of 
cur region! Tess tt short time ago sine a crea hee 
(Gecteh at heavy cs mere actively enguged fn ur Oro tow 
‘Sip ia the prepraion ofa pre mcety of ie, made ro 
sexi of high quality grows upon the at at homea sll 
runnin cacy pruetiog ing woder a ya 
ost of hove mule Rave dinspeared. There les before the 
‘mracr Government Repore prepared by RH Coats of the 
Tuminn Boru of Staten dated Ott, Api, 108, hich 
ent "acid ee ofthe mil operating in Canada, revised 
Nish, 1928 From ti lit we copy the following name: 
$e Hour mila Charles Horn, Hampton, Willa 1. Rowe, 
Groner 'C, Vanstone (Some Vanson’s grandson), Bowman 
ity in grat ll LJ. Gondnan, Tyrone, Toh McKay 
Timieat Bowmanville James Morey, Hampton J. Nichol 
on On RRC 

“ome matualy asks why the dinination fom eighteen to 
even shal have oecared. Are than this Years ago Mr 
FTC Varotone made the statement, which wav published inthe 
GiScUe"Tonn on Now Us 1604, that the appearance of 
‘St a dac to the lad of he cs wheat supply The sate 
Sent © instructive tht ase Le quoted wit is context 
IRempite form, Mr Vanstone 35 
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An ealy indication ofthe price of wheat i frnished by the 
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Return mae by Hon, Richa Cartwright in 1704 to Governor 
‘Simcoe in which he gives 3+ cureney a6 the price af abba 
‘linet, Winchester Messur, or let un ny 80 ents 0 ashe 
Ih the pera TADLIN@D the weer ie unable to Tarish any 

Tn the decade 18981840 prety high level of prices baie 
Wheat and fur are sent fo Englnd, to the spon i 188) of 
11328000 basics of wheat and 9,000 cto our” Several 
tines the price of wheat mas 1.80 8 Dose. ‘This wae a period 
aecvesthanent ad ene 

Th the decade 1840-1850 lower prices generals prea. As 
lene Scant bse wee paid IE abd 6 cent in 188 
TBWeISI 180 Thinks the prod of Cor Lawe Repeal tation 

Inthe decade 18501860 prices are ow a Sst but on the 
ale they rac the highest paint in the Mistry of Ontario 
Dn June 1 TSH, high pint of $189 was reached, The 
‘aximu of $288 wae attained on Jane 2, 1855. By May 
1 8G, the price war dowa at $138, and i id not soar any 
tore, In 1896 prio were round $L10, and somewhat higher 
[Ia eacing $1.0 to BLAU at Neweatle on May 12. The 
ror 1690 wat our banner wheat year, but led some into 
peeulation and exrvagace ao peat tat they never wee able 
1o'veenin thet finan! stably. The Reciprocity Testy 
esta in 654, ‘The Cinean War aged dung 181 and TNS, 
eas hve in March, 185, In November, 1856 the Grand 
“Trunk Raday between Toronto apd Antal wat frmaly 
pened, and te extravagant wages eid to men ad the high 

"The decade 18001870 wns one of fui wheat pies Wheat 
sot at $1.30 oo Ot. 21860, Aer thine mtd, ten it oe 
‘asin, On Apri 186, ithe 62.00, This was the peso 
inc Armeican Chil War (9611805), and eee cored in the 
United Sate (8800 in Aprly 1867), but cur Carmen ad ot 
‘Bare in the advantages to the fal. The Recpesty Treaty 
len 186, 

“The decade L970-1880 wos mderatly good for whest ries 
tn Octobe N71, when wana $1.25, and that figure was prety 




















































‘ell msinsined shrouphout the period with spots, however 
That showed easing 

The decade IS80-1800 shows fir hese prices anti) 188 
Chicago market also show that wheat was constantly Below a 
oa daring the yee 188-1887.” ou ow pices wee dhe 
to worldmide factors aid not alter tothe new bes of 
Manito abd farther we although it worth remembering 
‘one (1820-1014), drove the last spike of the Canadian Pic 
Ralway at Crile (B.C), and made possible for the ature 
he tranaperation of the whent the plain Hat the ares 
he wold which has nt elped Ontare price 

The deade 180100 shows avery content ties of low 
Wheat pricen Theresa oe arly a singe qoottian above 
In 1800 ir announced that te “Lake of the Woods Milling 
Company has mil at Keewstia and Portage a Pri capable 
at prime A "bull" ovement at New York and Chicago, 
about Get. 20, 1606, which upee everybody, leaves behind 
(Ontario wheat was runing a about 5 cents and Manis No 
oN nthe decade 19001910 pie or wheat rein lows They 
do ot rine to the dollar ehrk untl 100, when they cul 
suo 

Te the dec 19101920 the price ar il Tow, tere being 
next to to tive ust TOIT, the sear ate the war began 
shen $1.90 bel fj. In 1929 Ona fall wat seas 
e200 or $210, and Mantel a $230, Te ie iteesing fo 
fecal hat since bow 1912 Marquis wheat has Beco factor 
two gear ter the cow of the war: Ontario Wheat, $2.00-4 
Ish, Mantel wheat, $2.60, wheat at Chicago, 8.80. Aod 
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‘we ote he diminution in price from 1990 to 1925, when we 
Tid on Now. 17 the following: Ontario wheat, $1.19 to 81.23, 
Manitoba wai 8.44, at Toone, wheat at Cieago, $157 

"The variations in price i this prime ecemity of ie have 
tec grest excep daring the period 18001015, We have sen 
cet pi fors bute of west and we have sen $235 pid 
foes bse of very sia wheat. the sane locality, wha 
"peta o our yes whee thee has ren change aca 
fendi. Tri any wonder that the farmer has often been 
ttmicrodl in fnancing his aie? When one considers he 
Dest uncertalogy of the wesibeer—the pomibley of having 
ly fost o ate fort, woo much tino too ite aad 
{othe uncertainty of markets; one i pressed with the ble 
tes of the lame inthe sit of ll che mighty foros With 
‘he has to struggles He may plough ad fete, pane 
rn spray, be Kind 0 Bs ania and destroy were, at ye 
ive el turn fom ll his ao efor Tei ve tat 
{he erinuy fate of al class of men makes the ware sort of 
lmpteaon upon ts es we pie to vf, a he mua 
Imate lo affects us ost apy. A the woe ever mes ae 
‘Sidering bow the ler ofthe sil may recive austere 
ene for hie hours Will the day ever come wen Bis ineome 
trl be move likes far wage for is efor than i as usualy 
Treo? any readjustment of the sola structure pomitle 
wich wil eure a essnable taibation of the exchange 

aie saree for bavey nut raion has prenited sone 
Interetiog fstares Wheat war always it early times the 
‘portant ale SG tley was raised and ought by che 
st Tegato, In 188 ji in Geman at Oro snd sling a 
irom 7 to 80 cents «Dusk. Since ISH had be poe 
to send i fely ino the United States, and soon ve init 
comes active As we lear from the "Grain Book of the 
Neweamle Harbour Company of Jan. 1861, 0m (192) in 
the pomesien of Mie Alc Carveth Campbell of 59 College 
Sve, Toronto, barley was delivered for James P. Loven 8 
Pore Newest in the years 61, 189, sand 1804." La 
the fine thee peur the deals ae not scent explicit 
nae one to uadertand the transactions, But fa 1864 the 
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falowing ships are mentioned a» being engaged in transporting 
Pioneer. Defance, Lady Moalion, Powghby, Horace Gree. 
82 cenis« bushel, and spring wheat at 80 to SH cents No 
vel een i ele er hy 
‘was grown in ur two townships, and shipped to the brewers 
SSeS el a ea 
The grin merchant's nares not mentioned, nor i the price 
Fete pelea eee rer 

See ae mh te 
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the same proportion estan 187 (Jan 12) the disproportion 
Intearshest i about 3 tae dara ut. And so aginn 
bio (Oct. 17), and in 1855 Jue 2), 185 (Sept Th whet 
‘sony about daub the gic of oats. On June 20 185, when 
beat is at tptop vie (5251) oats ae as igh pie to 
(75 to 80 ents}. And 20 they eum. Today, Janel 1025, 
Oneario whest at $1.37 0 $1.9, and cat ar go 4 ent 
Os have remained & tale crop with The Ontario Aa 
‘tural’ Calge bas dently expetimenied with thie gun 
Sod has helped to maintain the quality, ‘Great credit due 
Chto A Zia 

Te the pri (18201850 the price of be ard ork run 
seneally about 5 cents «pound, omeimes slow a2 or 3 
OBES, comers quite igh tn 800 and 1843, when they 
‘net oa ates a weve ot widespread In the neat owen 
ers (ISSQ-870) the pres rin 8 cent 8 pound oe under 
scp in IG8 aed 1860 URS was a wm yar) In the oat 
yest (18701800) tet hay sie cents & pound to the 
fn Jan. 2, 1880, our, weighing 4580 Is. at $3.20 cw, sed 
fn May 4,186, t4o, weighing 10 Ihe, at 8 ewe Prk 
a pound excep a heen of the peri. See IM, 15,17, 
1908, 1008. But in pork there some change,” Lang, la 
‘in, ike the Tamworth, forthe production af bacon for the 
English maker are bred me frees In 166 Won Daves ad 
CCovaverie lang, clear, mae pork. ‘There ffi steady 
Fmprovement in prices, and in 2010 ba ae olde $10.00 2 
ft ve weight. the sl period (1010-192) the maximum 

et, 15.00. cv, ive weigh, ws eae i N18 sad the 
‘asim for por, $21.25 ey Hive weight, ws reached 
IDK By Nov. 17, 195, pk bn fallen so tht choice ters 
sere sling on that date ot Toronto at $825 a ewty and ope 
Eraurzs to 91278 newt, And we naturally ook, ince the 






































feyele have fallen to prewar prices, wheter the meats a 
‘siry products are doomed before long to sate thir fate 
When one looks atthe pce of bet in Been ome may fo 
that our pies might rss On Oct of this year go Highland 











tment had taken place in te inital, the attendance beng 
merous and reapectable. Upwards of «hundred he of 
Cattle were on the ground, and about fifty were entered for 
premium, beside a large quantity of domestic manufactures, 
eerabee, et, Several head of eat of proved bred were 
LA very ie mich cow was purchased by John Counter, 
aq for EH". But sch lings into the Shows othe pst ate 
out fot Agricultural Exhibition in Durbam of the ame 
eid, although Sub such were held in ery tie, 
‘won by Durham pple atthe Provincial Eaton, and we 
Tat put some of Ch down ese, to hee sll ad few 
items of interest of ether sorte The ee Provincial Eshibiin 
evner of King al Sineoe Sires). Speches mere made by 
EW. Thompeon, Praident of the Agriitural Society, Hon 
Chie etic Robison, Me Jose Hagerman, W. H. Boston, 
Mayo of Toronto, Hom. James Croke, Hon, Adam Fenpucon, 
Hon, Robert Baldi, Dr Egerton Rycion, Cit Superatend. 
fat of Edueaton he Shei ofthe Dts the Warden af 
the District Counc But there ses to have Been only ene 
Frixewinnes from ou region, Samuel Wilmot, of Newest, 
the tok the pie forthe best 12 table pare 

“The Exhibition of IST was Bld ¢ Haiton, as the writer 
tng not noid any sn of people of eur en among the 
Prine Exibition of 148 wa eld at Cobourg co Oct. ad 
“The amount ere in priaes was 780. "The attendance was 
fialler than had Teen expete, on acount of ad weather 
Telit of prizes won Ty pepe of eur regan wae long. Heary 
Munro shoned «very fine get sborhorn bl” Mathew Jones 
fron the pee oa @ ty pent old shrthorn bul.” Thee 
tree no Devonshire trom our region, No Hevforts were 
THowet at al, John Bellwood, Sen: won te pie om ror 

Tn agua horses E: Wallridige won prize on ton. 
Robere Hoith won It pre on span of heavy’ deaug hote 
Co Baowen won Bad prize on same class. Soe wor Sr prise 
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mare and foal, John Short won 2nd pri on same clase 

vwon a prize on best fer sleigh robe. Joseph Lavekin won 8 
Tm horticultural products James Lovekin won Ist prize om 

J. Robson won tot prize on 12 table pears. Wilmot won 
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os Dansincrow asp CLames 


Some prizes went te Durham, Matthew Jones won st 
prize ons to gear ald shorborn bul. J- ML. Teekay nd Co, | 
‘fon price on amie fore and hay foks 

"throng machine which would thresh 150 bushels of 
when i dye wth one nad eo bye In atendance, war 
oid for 850. Thre wae ropret thatthe Canada Company's 
pri for what, 4 aetna the eve, ha provoked eo Title 

‘The Exhibition of 1860 was held at Niagara. Tn extent and 
‘Society. But the list of prine-winners from Durham was brie, 











Barehew Jones he Datingon veteran, was, however, the | 
fog He won qui on thre pear old horton bul 
tata on thre year old omy and on two horton grade 





fies He aad J. Dison won prises on Leceater seep. No 
fins for mache went co Darkam. J. W. Bal of Niagara 








Fda feaing machine Hone power threters snd separators 
tere there fom Hanon and Bron | 
“The Exhibition a 1881 was held at Toronto, Mathew fess 





took prize lt pot on one Sea od abordhorn bal, It pee 
tn mares fea, 2nd pi on Lecter rom lamb” &D- 
MeTavish took rine ploughs. J. Helm af Fort Hope takes 
Pits ie'the pete ul the Worl's Fxtiition ia. Landen, 
England. AUC ho «tts of Bowne reeved medals 
Jom Sinpaoe for wheat four, snd Rote Squat for oxen 
The fur was shade frm wheat gown tthe fot of MU Ton 
tip Lot 30 Con. 4, Clarke, wich was then the home of George 
Faker, ane ow (1028) the home of Willan S. Mote 
piece of inferatin af sre tere in egal to wheat 
is that Win Wallace of Cavan imported fem Roebester, 
1 bush 40 Ibs of Soules wheat, wth wich he sowed? aces 
Saviety of fall whet from which great things were hoped. IC 
ccs wat not enduring. Te the fepapers of the psi 
there ane references tothe damage done by the weet. How | 
‘ten tefoe and since have the members af the weevil family 
trough have with our precious whest-elda "These de ) 
Tiictve midgets seer to belong to the tings tat go on and 
‘nTorvee Ad the Heian fy which wos destoving ou wheat 
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4 te oe two ago ie mentioned at a pet by Hon: Richard 

“The Exhibition of 1852 was also held in Torunto, It ecipoed 
al Rt predesenors, During two dayr 900 people paced 
Through the gates Durham people partite bearily at 
stra and exiatory ‘Matthew Jona was tere ogsn, and 
vom the pre with his ¢wo year Old aborchorn bul ad tie 
‘ld filly. Willan Trall ooo Sed prize with his mare and fs 
5 Dis ears of Ist pie with Lasser am of two sents 
‘a over, and John Mldeton took dhe Sed pene inthe enue 
as.” Matthew Jones won 2nd prize ona Leste ra lam 
Richanl Alla had succes with ie soins Je Sart won Oo 
pice wth 2b re wheat, John Hl ef Bort Hope 
Sed ria on elivtor. J. AM Teckey again mem pias on 
Nsslelethers : 

The Exhtion of 158 was held at Hameo, Prn-winnere 
from Durkan: Matthew Jones, Ist rie on three yea 0 
‘orthorn til. John Spun, In priate two year od shor 
torn eller” No prizes an Devon, Herlordeo Ayes fll 
prize on three year old thorough-bred ily. In sbeep Tho 
Vickers had Tet rnc on Lester shearing om. Jon Spoon 
won st prie on two Lekester searing eves, James Dison 
ad the Bad pire on te es of the tame cht,” Alerinos 
Yad a prize on a fine farm team of bores. (It i 0 be noted 
owe Mr Sinpson excl in farming a well asa ateetoring 

‘Wiliams Windat of Sle commaisaes to the Bmeneie 
Mesrenger (Sept 24,1853) an intresting eof news regarding 
‘ope he had jst treed 4 belo the acre frm 10 actos 
Gf mheat, nd yee dil oot win the Darlington. Agdedeur 
Socety's prise. There amet have been fout fel of lag 
eld in the tommip. Mr Winds’ far was on Lot 8, Con 
Darlington 
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fide our region, reporting that LH. Ranney of Dereham 
(Osfrd Ga) had made = chee 18 feet in ceunfeene, 
eighing fons Before that tne (Jans ISH) cheer of 
Sette hd been nade by Dail Havens he fro of Job 

“The Eabibiion of 1854 was held at London, that of 1855 a 
Cobourg, that of 1830 a¢ Kingston, tat of 187 a¢ Brtord 
‘but we have dvelt on ths water lng enough, acd sal nih 
by wome description of the Extition of 888 eld So Tent 
‘he Coveror Gens, Sr Edmund Waller Head, opened he 
Esubton. Me Ferguson, Vice President of the Agrcatara 
plimenting the Society on the progres it was making. par 
‘Scilsey on its new Crystal Palace. tn the evening the Palace 
iMuminsed with 50 lights, was comme ith people 

Prize winners from our rgion were J. Bellwood, id pine 
brige on two year old filly (agricultural). R, Lowrie 1st prime 
fon dre ea ld ly draught). J. Trl It prize om mare and 
fea (Graugh) J. Dison, 2d prize on wo shear Cheviot ram 
UU, Dinon had changed from Lecesier to Chevieta) ‘GSar 














Ind a prize on dra te Buchan had prize om a act of 
‘tinge harness HA Massey bad prises on sib plough, 
horse cultivator. A. McNaughton had prises on wheat Sour, 


Brice on ental, Wen McIntosh bad rie on Hout. ‘The 
Faking of starch by Me McNaughton ia Neweasle was an 
intreing example of the enterpne of the men, Another 
trample wae the invention by Robert Sqr af Bowman, 
(a breakfast fond called“ Avenscoue Powe". Av te mame 
Indicated it woe mide trom ons and was an ely example of 
the markets of the world. ‘The writer bas found trace of te 
teva far west ar Harton and Dundas in the yeate 1803 and 
18.” 1c pried well, buts ee much eof promi in hat 
‘eo, ie wa doomed to fice, "Warf been ete ton 
cary? 

‘The Fitton of 1855 coincide with period of Snel 
depen of which we havea loretie reminder i a atic ok 














The Leder in which the Exhibition was desert a discus 
‘The writer ofthe atl adits that timer ae bad bat tks 
things besides wheat am fr Cxampe, on cattle ahd other 
Lode of grane The nevsity for 8 changeset to have 
cl ya scout af the crop ase by Win Hutton, 
‘Guardian, Spt 8, 188), in which wae stated tha midge and 
(including. Durhate) the average yield of fall wheat was, 12} 
Ihe to che ave and of oping wheat 142. Fle west (inte 
duced about 1850) or Glagow whet had Geaped the rant 
Ail sring wheat rowed after May” 29 had excaped the mide 
{iat wheat ping) i universally condenned, ne subject 
rust. When furthermore i remembered that sine 1858 the 
1.0, cay understand wy farmers were depres 























‘The Chriton Guadion gives the following Yet of pees 
wheat per sel (generally probly fall wheat) at York 
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“The Canadian Freeman of Api 16,1890, gives he flowing 
tit ef Maret pres st York for that date 
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Soe 18 nes Wea 


The Chriton Guordion of Jan. 9, 189, gives the fllowing 
et of los at Toronto for that date 














‘The Chitin Guardian of Dec 7, 148, gives the Cllowing 
Tin of ioe at Teron for tat date 











“The Piri of Jon. 12, 187, gives the lowing ist of prices | 
at Toronto for tht date 
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“The Criton Guardian of Sept 7, 88, gives the flowing 








Ts of pos at Front on that dae 


‘The Chrinion Gurdon of June 27, 185, gives the flowing 
ti of pices at Toot om that dae 
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“The Orono Son of Nov. 18, 1858, goes the flowing lit of 











prices at Orono on Non 1, 1888 
eins Te ecfols 8.8 
ro ca Den! 








“The Christin Guardia of March 1,159, ives the flowing 
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186 Danuasoros ax Coanke 
“Otte oa 








‘The Chrisie Guardion of Au. 31, 1880, gives the flowing 
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} ‘The Christian Guordion of Dec. 5, 1860, gives price of wheat: 





list of prices at Toranto for that date 
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“The Lander of Saturday, Oct 10, 1861, give the flowing 
st of post Toronto for tha date 
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at Toronto of that date 





Phe Lede of Ot. 22,1802, gives che following i f prices 














The Leader of Tweday, Oct. 2,186, gives the allowing ist 


prices at Foon for that date 











20,1864, gives the flowing 
ro for that date 


Sees 0 08 oak 
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Price of produce take frm Francis Sq’ books as havig 
been pa too by hi st Borman Newent, and Orono: 
eeneen 1863 and 880. 
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“The Ciritan Guardion of Apel 8, 867, gives the flowing 
ti of pcs at Toronto of that date 








given by Torom 
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‘he Mail of Monday, Oct. 20, 180, gives the lowing st 
of pies at Toronto fo that date 











“Hogs (ese Smt 8 
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‘The Mil of Thuratay, Oct. 22,180, gives the flling it 
| of pees a Toronto for Sat date 
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“The Mil of Thursday, Oct 20, 1802, ives te allowing ist 
of prices a Toros for hae de 











“The Mai of Friday, Ost 2, 1858, gives the fellowing iat 





fe ae 


‘The Moi of Satu, Oct, 2,180, gives the ftlowing iat 
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Aikee Vins Gwe bo thsobhe 
“The Mail nd Empire of Monday, Sept. 30,105, gles the 
foonng lit of prima Teroato for that dat 
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“The Mait and Empire of Tuelsy, Oct, 20, 186 gives the 
fetowing to pies 4¢ Toronto for thst date 








| po 351 0201 bk 
ie Oe wo she 
‘At Cowes, Boy (Casa) 0 ota 
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The Mail ond Empire of Wednesay, Oct. 20,18 
the ftloing into pres at Toronto ofthat date 











feet $3 aa th 





The Mail ond Empire of Thuratay, Oct 20,188, gives the 











{otowing tof pins 2 Toronto for that date: 




















“The Mait and Empire of iia, Oct. 20, 1590, gives the 
fein ato prices Toronto for that date 
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“The Mil ond Empire of Thurday, Ot 18,190, gives the 
fetlowing pric tat Tororo of tae dae 








om” Bite 0 Stat 








‘The Mail and Empire of Monday, Oct. 21, 101, gives the 
otowing isto pices at Front for tat date 

“The Moil ond Empire of Friday, Oc. 24, 100, gives the 
Aatlowing Ht of prices tt Toronto for tha date 











The Moi and Empire of Saturday, Oct 1,190, gives the 
folowing ist of piesa Toronto for tae date 























“The Mail ond Empire of Thuneay, Oct. 2, 190, gives the 
felling it of pies 2 Toronto for tat date 























Indi pe iy eiFne Jomes, Toot 















The Aoi! ond Empire of Friday, Oct. 20, 190, gives the 
fetong list of prices a Toronto fr hat date 











it of pices ake rom Te Farmers Sun Toran, Weds 
day, Ape 2, 191, forthe corespoading mek in each Ser 
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“The Moi and Empire of Monday, Dec. 22, 1910, gves the 
fotiowng lito rit Torta for hat date 
When tata No rer). B20 atmt 
oy fo ie Tat 
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‘The Mail and Empire of Feiday, Jan. 18,100, gives the 
fotoing sto ries at Toront fr that date 








‘apt Jos 8 0, wnt io Nr), B18 08.38 


Prices then from “Chicago Wheat Prices for Fighty-One 
Year" ty James E Bose, PhD, Cornell Univesity, 1022 
Iie Anis on aay as uc #ho6Jayy Ham Gee a 
Wot—Marh 428, Apes 4.02 May 2.98. Jou, #270 fees 
Tob Jon, 2G, Nav 

Monn 50° A808 oy Joh ago 


Price taken from the Globe, Toronto, Tusday, Nov. 17, 
feneeyi ect Ce Borer (iy) haa Smee 
‘ohare 
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FRUITS WILD AND CULTIVATED 

Tu wil faite of our region conaitted a very Hntrestng 

{estue of the natural phenomena of the locality, sed the weer 


here will mate am atempt to mention the more sting Kinde 
she saw them in is youth, 
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“There were so varieties fstab longer bry and a 
atone Tey were probably progenitor of two ofthe tes of 
framberen cutest today by our gardener Ripening st 
owt thea tne athe strawberry a itl cri, wae the 
Jane berry or Severs. Tt rewon slow vine, but eel 
‘apberey e than tsiranbery. In tat, however, difered 
{fom both, ‘The st inporant of ll war the rupee, bo 
fn fequetey and ip weflaen. I grew in abundance in the 
lowiving land of Lac 8, Con, 4, Clark, afer the timber had 
teen remove, sd Defoe the land had been prope cared 
Tescemed to iuearite in rough places where there wee 
tome standing tres, many bushespe, with logy and allen 
fees lying i ll dictions. The rougher the spot the beter 
the bares ike After the sed raeperries Bad pase the 
Stimax me began to notices ide Inter in te year that we bad 
Sconrideabe qansty of Mack raspbriee They were harder 
Sod es july than these variety bt stl an inerenting rie 
Then a lit, later inthe vison came the thimble berry, oF 
‘bec lackbery, rom which the gardeners have developed 
ich vite se the Log aad Lawton terse. There mee two 
nds of will cherie sll ed chery, ana Tage, darer 
‘chery with an astringent Hawour. But thee were not abundant, 
Ste were of wltively anal inportance. ‘There was also a wild 
‘Surat dark col telsted to the eutvatd ack erat, 
bur much lee rrong ia Bavour. We remember, too, wi 
feestery, very pick, tut having 8 goed favor when Sally 
fips We should not forget the st, cod rather poor, Sec 
(Cop, bu in the cod of arest it ar better than boting 
"Then al later came the bawthor, of wich we had one varity 
Iwas the neet approach to wid apple which the region 
‘Mided, "Thee wee seidental ape tes which had come up 
In fence corners and on the edge af the woods which some called 
fr pps a which wee ot rly. Nor id we have wl 
[lume tr pars” Seil we had am elderbeery fom which some 
Irate sor of wie, supposed to have medicinal qualities This 
cre tote the Ut aldough the weer fle hate may have 
veioked ome varies Sl the fate mentioned conned 
St lmpoctant group apd were prophetic ofthat gest develop 
nent of pea and apple orchards which wn to character our 
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Thar evidence tha he plating of freee was begun 
by de ft sete of Upper Canad nt lng after thee areal 





Jahn Howisn, in his "Sketches of Upper Canada” (1825), 
peaks in evra sages 82s 142,200 of te apples, peat 
ches ccs which be ta of auch pod sity’ dG such 


Shunde near Gucenton and Detee, Alam Ferguson, #2 
fho"Tour in Canals” (1) in.devrbing te enuney beeen 
Tonto and Guth, sys ip. 277) that he arrived one evening 
AC property "belonging to a Mfr Adams, and ak out a8 3 
Snsetyamfe not at nursery ia Ameri). filed wth peach 
{ple, aad pear tres”. ‘Nereieexsed alsin other aces, 
{hen x choy stenearde a wus rom the Christen Guardia 
(A Api 4 188, whee Robert Jones on Lat, Con. 2, York 








pple from Mr Lovekin at 4D seats bushel, MF Hooper 
Thre hi apple several tines fom the Lovekina As aly 
ING natural apie tees were set owt at Kisy bythe Powers 
Atibe Provnchl Exhibition ol 1846 Ssmuel Wie awarded & 
prize for 21 table pears Agia in 1848 a0 the Provintl Ex 
Fitton bela at Cobourg, James P. Loven wine nt rae on 12 
twnter apes ad Samael Wie long with J}. Robo 
ava Blin, wine res om pear. Aw cul 4 185 James P 
Gta), JE. Beran, on the scighbouring Lat, no 94, Com 
{Cake started a mer in about 3806, wich wae coined 
thumber ef years, ‘The flowing mention af fe cceurs 00 the 
“Tremaine map of 181: "Beman,). 2 & EC, Ontario Norery 
Lor, Cont Apple es onthe sme Lot were se ot by Me 
‘Beman st pear teem ch fates Ura nota and profit 
te orchard Inia E., Benan in apes of beg 83 
See of age; alas basing Nanded over his orchard to the 
anarwoento bie ea, WE: Beran 

Th the writers youth the oars about whic be heard the 
most were thowe ofthe wouter one of Clarke (Lovekin' 
‘Wilmot, Beran’, Sais ete), and some round abet Orono, 
tuch os Gamay’ sod one Belonging John Fleming on Lot 20, 
(Con, Clarke, now the eopety of Ch Sioa. This one was 
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raided now and again by predatory youths atic by Mr 
Fleming's jury, Mghveloc. gafed fruit. There were many 
cence etchans, belonging tothe. Bowens, Ballwods 
RRenwiha, and ee, bu they were less atractive-—petaps 
Tecnu hey contained ace tral It >was the ive With 
qe eeaed of Dave Conel on Lot 30, Con 1, Clarke, which 
ad nothing in uc natural Irie, There was't an apple in 
Fe whieh any boy would est and that few tong statement) 
fun well afer Chenin Sach orchards were crn — 
[te tom she ae of angry aewcence. On Lot 1, Con. & 
Fesoce Susi never planted am ape tice unl he year TBS 
His karen een prayed him to ds, bt he send to have 
| todo with feaiegrwing However. pepe of hs Leis Mt 

Susie having gone o Recheter, N.rand having engaged 

{he nursery bniner, conceived the idea of seding a Chima 
twee hundred ape testo the weiter, his cousin. The case 
Seighing S50 pout, cone by ose from Rochester wo Port 
Top and then by tain to Bowman, bere i atved 
1 Now 7, Isto, Ic ly at Bownanvte tation until Dee, 2 
7 Sion it wos taken to Clarke. The ralkond charged $251 for 
| Treghe hale was dug i the garden andthe ees were ai 

tne aod covert ith pea ram and when they were dug 
ein the apog more thal of them were dead. However 
fhe stronger ones were et ttn le it of Tight oar, aod 
si hy ox forty of them ved apd grew They proved io be 
Foxe vanes: Spy Red Astarkan; Sows, Rist 

















eerie tim they tpn to sve ft, and tl 
Continue to bese ta addon to these recs the wer pret 


‘Shout 6 bunds cers from apple pip which e sowed io 
| the majority of them wee toparated to standard vate 

i ‘One can for mentioning these dea eto call atention 

i to the smal vale stached tothe pomesion of an orchard 

{he witer' father onde wae representative af 9 considerable 

| fou. The mare for apes was of ited capsity, and the 

sity were stabed with few rere planted mer the 

rns forthe we af the family. Commer orchards in early 





| tong eee ent Samoeety ak 
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oe apple market devcopd ae i OU part ofthe 
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‘and, what i sil more important, a cable message from Liver 
‘Of activity, and that prices are hardening. Te is doubles trae 
that apptes ad often been shipped to England ele thi, 
Speci we rm ber frock a toner pints Bogle 
prices wil now have a ore setiosinduence on the Canaan 

The fil and Empire of Oct, 20,1898, quotes English pies 
2), Baldwins, 18/- co 10/>. Thief really a bright spot inthe 
istry of eur apple trade. For lng years, event te ists of 
‘our Exktitnne, our sples had ean Known graft tal 
frit, winter apples fll apples, a dere apples or the 
standards are established which will be advantageous ¢o all 
however. chat low prits disappear altogether. 

Inthe Ae! aad fimpre of Oct 18,190, we fd apples 
quoted at 40 to $1.00 eat of et 2, 190, we ind the 
{$200 10 $400, in tha of Oct 24, 102, wed them at 
30.75 to $1.25, i tht of Oct. BL, 1608, we find them at 8023 
fo $1.35, and in that of Oct 2, 1004, we find chem st 0.75, 
0$1.35 But along this trae on thereto int Lawrence 
Market here iv developing trade with Britain in sandaed 
‘ngs, Baldwins, Spo, and Kings are wlling a the best bh 
{S01 shige (1.30) abel Ain on Ct. 20,1908, we have 
Spulson the tects of Front ling at $1.00 1 $2002 bare 
St Kings sling onthe English maker at 24/6 (8548). Here, 
‘tte Beth marke, 

Jn dhe period 10001008. low pices hese, wih te 




















improvement, bomever, perhaps under the Infuence ot Ealick 
hse hes always seemed sal, We sll uote fom he Mod 





tend Empire the npc report fortwo dates a that period, vr 
(, 23 100, and Oct 22,195." On Oc. 25, 100, the see 
Price for apts is rom $1.25 to $250. tn regard othe British 





Eide we rad "late cable advise frm England reper! ood 
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kena for winter varieties of Canaan apples 6805 bares 
‘hipped let wee from Montes One so No Spy Brought 





fn the wet $525" On Oct 2, 101, apples in Se Lawrence 
Market are bringing $230 to 8800 ¢ bane. A cable from 
Londen (Ost 21) reports the following peices for Canadian 





Bile Ritetons 16/2 I8/~Wealiyy Wee 
i we might expect he Sear 114 gies the 

{o's rom 081] ofthat dates pear press Tut there 

Prices are but Tat clam Kings, Sp and Snows, $2.0 10 $3.0, 

tod Greening Bains Talia Swot, Golden Roses and 

Wagecs are $200 0835, Latour war cree and may apples 

vere never pikes On Okt. 28 i sept that Ontario ae 




















Thude her second coteibuion to Belg by the gf of 100 
ons of died apples, The cot ofthese was about $12,000, and 
{he purcaee ws made forthe purpose, In part of reining the 
‘preston a the apple mack 

Dy Oe 22, 01h the Erich marker mich Sempron 


Ciaegne soporte the soa of cargo of 2847 bare by the 
Sona, "Prices were King 29) 35/ Weahyy, 2178 0 
Ba) Rant, 28) Seth, 38 640 2 Sows, 276 10 40 








Melototh Reds, 42,6, Cravemicinn, 24/- Bat the Landon 
toole arte i dal. ”Zeppeln ride tnd to cle public fan 
tons "Bat Soows a 40/- (90.0) a igh pies At Monteat 


Pr ele oc put: "Appia epprpel weak codag Oct-16, 

Tr oto and 1017 the cheap Toronto apple seems to have 
disappeared, at east ae for ay the daly newspapers ae com 
‘erty and “whelesle tothe td” prices um aor: 6450 
ego, 

‘On Armistice Day, Nov, 12, 1048, is nteresting to sec, 
prices at Tormto were: Ontario winter wheat, 2.14 0 222 
Boats heavy steers lve weight), $18.0 to SIAID a cv, 
ep 57 to 98 cents aden, butter, 4 t0 48 cone aI, chee 
SEL to 27 cena To, apples (bolle tothe trade), #25 0 
$8505 bare 

at the maximum of ogicultural prices was tached year 
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later. On De. 22,1919, appee were quotl at $5.50 10 88.0 
torre” Down to the present yea (1935) they have main 
tain a pete hgh lve and were ote in the daly press of 
Now. 17a $2.00 bare 

Tacresed dens for apples and higher prices have much 
cncourged the extension of ore plaotng, partial ia 
the parts of Clarke and Darlington with whic we are mort, 
lear succes sine the fie settlement ofthe county, og 
the ast quarter of entry the increase has een coda 
and the sion may now belle very portant oe in spe 
friction, ahh the etal ststion ef the Sodas) ie 

“The elation of apples i serounded with ifcley and 
azar and that throughout the wae yen.” High-lose ape 
fees and ceriin sarees tae so than otbers are tender 
Dlnte~ scarcely robs enough to reset the severe el of OF 
‘hmate, Certain winters ike that of 1917-18, have destroyet 
Tndede of car tes. "Then in esely spring na sooner do tbe 
‘lower eased in tbe fruichude show thee tony foe am 
forms of fangus ready to attack tee ap ut istcsdes and 
Fangs have to te spool 8 spray of dart at igh cot 
soneralys number ies spring and easy summer As the 
Feu prows fable oe Baed with bal orto be che 




















i tif with wind, and if he ght smnuntof moisture an sight 
i fp ot fll wen te ripening is astened or retard, so that, 
i {Ri sued, or caught hy the early fort, a the preene year 


| Stet hasten dein singe hey bat mach 
| 





Sil emine to be done. ‘To sceomplish thi the orchardoan 
ust receive 4 igh price for hit frit—-bigher probably dat 
lhohas ever received Otherwise he wll bing to market tuned 
trorm-ate, sey app. for pgs bt aoe fr men 

"The circumstances of the apple crop of 1025 were in Our 
locality exceptional, "There had been a good set of frat at 
twor a alw setson, ‘The constant sippy of mainte abd lack 








of sntght retarded Fipeing an fost came ealy. Some was 
ect as carly ee etsy ad for a day oF two thereafter 
Rite the middle ofthe month there wete continued low tom 
erature and on Oct, 29 thre wan front of eight degrees at 
{he Metcootgial Obserestory” Toronto, followed. ty co 
‘Suued et for several aye ul about Nev. 8, by which time 
there were (howends of arrle of what was once fine felt 
Hanging onthe es but sb 














FARM MACHINERY 


The history ofthe develorment of agrcltrat implements 
Cntr extremely interesting, bu tbs lange and complex 
shat very sp 
‘ir carly mention of theshing machines f found i the 
CChestian Guardian of Api 1, 1840, where Wiliam Kaiting o 
Tratagn, Dundas Stet, nar the 36 mie eek (, Oak 
Tooouneed nt he was waking threng Machines warranted 
to's 10 buds a day wah wo hoes, sed 200 butels 2 
{hy with fou Brees, Pris $80 to $85. No ication i given 
eeiolhe type of horsepower. Te peobbly war ne Sn wbich the 
Horses were hitched to am asm, throaph which eoergy ¥3 
nt round in a ice Bur thse were io cosy mes hor 
ppmets of the teadmil order. ‘The michne proper consisted 
ever Two years Iter, cn Api 8, 1812, Willa Kaiting 
{ile announces threing machines for ewo of four horses at 
"The lvesing machine which wa mst commonly sen in 
cur region wher the writer was a boy was the bloe machine 
et Hall of Rochester, NY. and afterward of 
Oshawa, Ontarn. The Maseys alo ade a oachine whichis 
frentonel In thir eatalaue of 1802. ‘The price given in 
{Teta and ie yery interesting for purpose of comparison with 
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prices today. The separator wis $200, the ort-power (Pits) 
{ee eight hoes, $10, for ten hone, S110, long stance 
{8 track lor parator, $55. OF the complete price atthe 
Fight mas '8870. ‘The theshingeaparity per day was from 
200 0400 busts according to cecumstnces 
"ery few ofthe olinary femersf eur roion owned trek 
ing machines The work of aking was generally dooe by 
Ieonle who made sors of pooenion of The Remford ented 
te pare wich was cleared of Lot 5, Con” 3, owned by As 
Burnham, Iter by Richard Osborne, consisting probably of 
twenty or thiety acres, The greater part of the year they 
Worked on thet farm, and in he autor esl winter hey 
Tiveched for their neighetrs Homplrey Tom had 0 fem, 
tit was a jobbing tesmater for eigh oe aioe monte of the 
dear around Orono, snd these for thee or far month. 
Jahn Somers, however, owned a Ay ace fae (Lot SI, Con) 
and cared on his faring ejcatione atthe rime tne ae 
‘rsbed.Bat be wor very exceptional man, fll of ene 
nd capacity for work "John W. Gifford, another famous 
{hese hada far, back a the rdge where ad was por, 
i devoted move tine than met fo threshing, owing 8 clover 
Inil\se ell nen grain separator. The theber's “ott” 
‘ost fis machine, cared ontrack made forthe ptr, 
‘Sod to teams of horses wich oe ly ale the seprator 
Ad the forse power, but alan helped to dive the tacking 
"The fae ha eo furnish the eter furor ix hoes according 
eit was an eight or ten horsepower. There wos abo the 
fang" of thre men—the "driver" the eed” and the 
fror-man”, the lat being often the “bose” heehee hima 
“The mmber hand uric bythe farmer Yared, at i was 
something ke thie to hands inte mow geting the sees 
‘te mith peiape a tandutter alongside the “feeler" one 
tran empesing lowes nto the granary and shee men hasding 
Ue tw Often there was exchange of bands with «neigh 
‘ritwe. The vit of the thrsers war the eccasoa of some 
SSeitement amongst the women preparing food, for dhtesbers 
srere proverbial, hearty eaters amongst the men providing 
Teed td stablng for the eats hore, among the hen 
fnhng ere and thereon many errands inthe dust a ie, 
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in the midst of the “squaming” of feghtne ene, and the 
‘Satterng of theo gander defending his wives and children 

tines, and whose names are steed in his custronk, are 
for Oct. 1, 1855, Wn Rumfor!, whe recived for thresing 
wheat, baky, and ont, £2176 (81190), The inber of 
Tushels eno tated, Andrew Carr reeves on De, 10, 1857, 
for threshing when, £230 (62.0). On Oxi 27, 1868, Harty 
Yareon reeivel £300 (8800) for eveshing. Harry Yarow 
Tived on Lot 20, Con, 2 Clarke, a Glebe lt, which there wat 
2 saw more by Joka Varow, Hay wae brery fll 
ft inhabiant of he bexy ills Clarke Hasopheey Tom, 
Jans 8,160, nae pid $1200 for threshing seme wel ear 

“Threshing wat sometimes done wth the ll, especally in 
the cise of pest The ate was generally: ene biel for every 
ten thresh In Francs Sqr cash-ook there ita entry 
tn March 2 117, "to Hays for threshing 6D bushel of eat, 
SLS0°"" The wage for threshing would be 6 burbel, which 
{1 cent bose, would come to $180. 

“The development of the thehing machine during the Ist 
thirty ot forty years would make a wonderful sory, but Bex 
tute ofthe history of our eegion. Our people have, however, 
{avecpated in its seule “They have hod the advantage of 
Ting the highly peeeted muchos which have gro out of 
the energy and lopenity of mechanical gives son to none 
tho ave worked nthe field of invention. But hey have Bad 
To tear the burton of fying for huge monsters welt for 
‘he great els ofthe pres, ut to vast forte alle forme 

“Goethe important changes wrought has been the sub 
stiation of team forthe bere bath in dering the euch 
nin hauling i front ar to farm.” And this change of motive 
{rower has made fe posable to enlarge the epee aod capacity 
(Fite machine to tut the work done na gives te a ow fot 
Stork would do, and igbter machines would aot beso ruinous 
(mn roe and bridges, Tething machines (ith engine) Rave 
“tui very bigh prices. Bele the war they cost ove $2000 
Sod daring the highare priod afer TOIS they were as high os 
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‘To obviate the financial dificult involved io owning suc 
expense chines threshing satiate have rogue ber 
formed in ov region. 

Rooter important change, which may be noted in the 
ihvechers it the vation ef the blower” forthe era 

“The earls resection of the weer ranting scans 
rachines was of one owed by Thomas Wiaatt of Lot 38, 
Con. 4 Clarke, which war ought over by Ade Wind eo 
Francie Stirs farm (Lot 81, Con. 4, to cut a ld grin 
probably wheat, inthe suth-ort corner o he farm. Temart 
Tove ben in the bares of 184 oe 186, fr the writer wis 
tsi by, just hig enough to run any at a respect dance 
‘hind the machine, mumbling over the abeaves an he went 
Naturally tere was a group of mena boys who bad gathered 
ft the fed to ase the new machine at work: aed they Bung 
ftceinm, tiben and fippant remarks aut, The eachine 
ST attached othe foreweels fa Waggon, and consid o = 
[Miter bar eth ie ving gear, and table behind the ctr, 
ipo which the grain fell "There was 0 vet o pull the grain 
towards the cutter, 20 that the wind were Bowing from 
telind ve machine, i wae necenay to rive the hones ery 
{et een tot then onde not to un over hepa witht 
fatiog i Three men worked the mhchine: one driving the 
{iro hore, on seat attached to the waggon bolster, and to 
‘thers followed with band-eakes, pling the gran the table, 
Se ston a eaouph fora sheaf ad secomlated. Additonal 
tet four offer had tobe dtributed round the Bl bind 
{he ateaver and keep the way cla for the machine. The 
tester doos ot om the atic of this machine, por bere it 
Wor mates An Historical Sketch” iad by the Mase 
after 182 machine called the "Barrell" reaper which fs 
betty well the description jst given, Mr Windate's machine 

The sume brochure informe it readers that Daniel Mawey 
(a708se@ bad mt up alte tepie shop at Bond ead, and 
then few yeas late 147, had a ite mck hop 
So foundry at Newcastle elf, ‘Then in 1851 Hart Almere 
Massey (IS231810), Bis som, came snd oie hime to hit 
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develpment of the Binder, certain changes have ben made, 
ich a the addition of he sheatcarser, but stantially 
Femaine what i war around 188 And wih ere, catterbar, 
Carver and wonerfalknoter it stands as ene othe gest 
Sttleremente of human lavetive sl 

‘Defoe the ware Bioor cold have tnen bought for $13, 
sesday ite pric is $250 with ener ad rock iced 

‘A womce before the ma cul be bought for 860, ody it 
cose near $100. 

1 remarkable man of the dst was Jeep Miler Trickey 
(a800 Tt) who war famous “arf i bra and ion 
Head shop ene soncesion north of Newonsie, st what it 
i called Trckey's Comers Later be removed one com 
atonal ether north (Reswik's Corners), and bad shop 
hut by Mr Boke) on the Ile tram wb Hows ros the 
‘at thmuph the noth end of what war John Rens’ Ind, 
Stross the gravel road, on $0 Soper’ sawmil nd then on 20 
the famous ovimming pal a he forks where ite waters mingle 
tit thowe ef Squier Inthe litle shop Me Teckey had 
Tathes¢ tiphammer, ce, driven by 3 ite witerabel, td 
here he nunulscrued avius implemeats pariilaely farm 
forks on which he tok pies nore than once. Later be retired 
tothe comera mie and «quarter north of Newcastle and spent 
{he enter fhe feo manga repsiring objet in bras, 
iton or tel fr he seghtoure auch a guns, lok, ee. He 
ould da things sich a2 no oniary Backed cold da. He 
ould wed tec or ram," He once welded fora lady the needle 
Us cewing- chine. The writer regain az a wonder 
Sorker a maican of «noble der, and love o be sent toe 
hop with things to be repre 

‘ame peronal experiences ofthe writer may he plea separ 
ing wonk in the harvest ell, ‘There ate already lege t0 
forret, On Lot i, Con. Chirk there were many *pots 
‘lrg the pered RODANTA, where machinery’ cul not ‘on 
‘eninily work and hand.work wae neerwary. If the praia 
ond wel ews cot with aera, if was erin or edged 
[vac ct with seythe, never witha see ese were always 
str pled witha cyte. The iter learned to make a band 
hd ts a hoa when he was about ten years old. Hin cil 
Inatuctor inthis art was Miles Nolen, who worked for ws wo 














for thee youre round about 1800, Sometimes x neghbou's 
‘then he was thie he bound the fh pt of what reaper 
{is ielowing with four ethers for half day. When be nas 
foucicen he feed withthe Wading, alter bec cradle od 
reaping machine. He eeayed aso, spasnadeally, to handle 
trund the gain that grew onthe thirty ere we gre that 
the cradle Out kvevage mas to arena day. Alter in om 
‘seceded hreacresinaday. The maine that he ometines 
dats from an earlier pei than the cikhood of the rte. 
struction, but comparatively few changes have. been. mide 
The Magy, in ther eatage of 182 dere a fanning 
tall at 828 which sil an ennary pie. 

‘The plough sa sential eigenen in which Ce is 
ome have been nutteias In te ety bers ef the New 
Bossy advetns such asthe Markham, the Seoch Canadian, 
Suu and Dou Mould Bons of hich two thee ave 
817. There were alo x m where goal ploughs were 
thee thre men did the work forthe moet part. Oa June 28 
im or 8.0, atom Sep. 2 othe mene year he bought 3 
Plough for $1485. This fm mide got! plush for 3 
‘Of ite the tractor hae ben weed to draw the plough ints 
fn our region. Ordinary ploughs cost today about $22, to 
Farrow iigploughs 850 
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“The group of special machines equ in the production of 
oes eniage i lege and fportant. ‘Thee ie the euliator 
Srh which oe man can keep clan what would sequte hall 
Abeer with hoes Te cst beat 8100 nour day. ‘Then comer 
eaves, TUS an expensive srtick—ranning up over #200. 
‘long vith it isthe suiting, ith Blower. for cating che 
CGervetalke inc etal pices and Mowing them into the ie 
Teisanothe coviy machine rising a igh = $200 or $300 

"hn imporant chine forthe dairy the cream separa 
tor, The toe has become mmoe and tore genera ace 1000 
Trae played very een ei the development of ih 
lam buter makings "The eet of ene nay be pt st about 
1, 

The spraying and dating machinery required fr applying 
inzetcder and fungicides inthe orchards as, daring the Lat 
ftcen or twenty pear, become sure nn noe cote, abd 
fenvidered by rogeative rchardnen ae ential 0 tbe eo 
(fueon ofa coop of fat, No one can freee what the future 
‘wltdemand inthis Sl of seo, ‘The cot of 8 spaying Sod 
‘owing out is some $00. 

The writer renters having used our mont primtve 
havo; Ey a soll te, et lve to he ground and pale 
ty ne hone avund among the stumps, covering im frp 
feuds sowed brenda, in ately ened corner. But it was 
Fre expenenceHrsows of various types were wed long before 
{he witers tine: Macys catalogue ef 18023 mentions = 
‘Sch Hinged Haerow wich was mld se SH. Ase of hartows 
fonday would cont shut 825. 

‘Rw type a hans the dsc—has come ita existence 
which tks the place t sme extent, of erro, ough, a 
{alton would cst in some cases a igh a $100 

The ll for sing grin slew ancient than tbany other 
implement, and would have been considered unaccsry by 
dtachionedpeoges The patterae now ssed_ cont Well Up 

"The writer remenbers when hay war made with seytis, 
hantvakes and pitehorks—she equlpment fr ese an 























Cnployed costing» coupe of dlr. Tovdy the mower would 
‘Set slon, she ter $80, nd the ake 890."The history ofthe 





asa seats wall how the cost of plement as grown 
Mawey's extslogue of 18023 advetier a. Revolving, Horse 
Hayrake at 8, Francis Squai, op Dec. 8, 1880, bought a 
Silky Rake ffm Mason of Osawa fr $1010, a MeCormack 
Rake belre the war coer abut $25, to-day ake cst aout 
£50. ‘The rae of tay is doubles ore efient than aay of 
Iteprodersmnr ate corte moe tothe, Abd ett pose 
‘wei. One wonders whether Inveative gen sd iti) 
work, ‘But they are ot get numerous Wil they ever beso? 
‘ne would hin hat the oe woul be pobibiie. The wer 
as been tld by «god authority thatthe price 8750. 

Feld roles have heen lng in woe They weve once made 
from nie pine log of from eighteen to twenty four inches in 
they were made of sel. Masey's otaloge of 1908 advertiser 
2 Feld ellen four von at $40. A wales now cnt 5 

The making offre implements in ciporane part of he 
story of ur race in Nor America. What wonder ings 
they ae! Take a reape,a the, cram separator! Tine 
Farmers have paid high prices for then, and sanufetarers 
fave bene linac One often wonders whether he 
Fanner hae tanec large sare inthe profit Are bit 
oan capital vested in tchiney and 

I qusion and. pressing for 












































FSnd?" This te'a gret mati 
found very inten, ewe beter sown ‘Not wo mention 
the Massey who bad thelr origin it Newcastle abd Beare 
famous, there were & goad many more able men, who resid 
im obscurity. When we ok throug ld acct books, te 

fei winners a easton, Int gate, ete, we meet 
Them, but for the met part they are forgetten. Let put down 
«few mame, making sologis for imperetions: John Helm 
Poet Hope an eaty moter of reapers the MeTavices of 
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Towmanvile who made plough, Jacob Neads, Wiliam Por 
‘who ere general founders, Gong Hains snd Wiliam McClung 
Sho bere cringe maecn Ar in Orem thre wore petals 
Tike Hutton and Rowe whe made ploughs, Jun Hetherington, 
feral Wacky as wll athe Bees sd rar K. Ey 





SOME BOWMANVILLE INDUSTRIES 


























‘Trevaine’s Map of 1801, however, ghee a picture ofthe factory 











sd speaks thes: “Walters & Coy Go P Manulactres 
Gf all inde ef Cabinet Furitre, Chaise Elg Se 
North." Sit certainly war In existence in 1S61-” The 
misfortune an preyed on the anind of Mr Walters) that he 
don Api 2h, 1807 ‘The eco factory wae managed by 8 
Mr Johnson, ad alter hin by FF. MeArhur ad stil Iter 
by Win F Promer (IS4- 180). Ie seems thit the workmen 
rere efit, ae had god fremen, sorte Daniel Wer, bt 
The extablshnent fled. By Whiting (1616-102) was the 
"The Dontnion Organ and Piano Company bas had ccs 
fut cone The ost vlan part of ie istry wae daring 
the mangement of Mesry Pigott, Res, and Worley, when 
Uhece wae ata at tines of 200 crployes."‘Then i pamed 
Meer Alexander, McConnl nd Kel. Mr Alene now 
for many years. Mr W. B, Tapson is head of the tuning depart 
tment tax for neat and plano. MA. Mitchel sa has held 
rd jst withthe frm. Me is brother of J. 8. Michal 
ON jm important ranch of the indte of Bowman eee 
Ruiter Company. ta 18G6 ike: Durham Rubber 
pened its new bulling wth James A. Young a2 Ma 
the etublshmnent was sold tothe Goodyear Tire and Raber 
pense n slow wears bers ecm that the 
{naling o ies wae HT traaered to New Toronto kssing 
1H: Carle i Present, Kc'N. Koken f General Superiten: 
dot, Av M. Harly & Asivcane Supeintenden,L. Je Clayton 
‘Mention should also be made of such establishments ae 
Retle's Foundey, the Dushum Textile Company, the Rose 
Can Company, ee 
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XXXVI 


‘TEMPERANCE, ORONO DIVISION, S. OF T,, HAMPTON 
LODGE, LOG. 


“Tue can be no doube that, ae compared with the majority 
sf the peopl of Europe, and wth msl ase existe nde 
‘ears tuo, the Englatapeaking person of North Ameria ae a 
‘ery special woy of eeardig te aoe, eerste oe immerse, 
{ aleahlie quo." Druntennes ha tn all time a lcs 
een very eneraly reprobed by men, but the intent fecing 
opposition to even a moderate i such things a wie 
frhich we in this cuntey too hae not been commons Te 
Fane for insane, che making o wie one othe impetant 
indies, and iis daly consumption, even inthe atonal 
Bearing schol, looked on by toe Frenchnen a natal, 
froper tnd wheocme. No Fronconan fe fe sange if Bs 
‘Beets in his evening paper, et us any the Journal der Dat 
tn advertisement of fa F. Martel of Cogoac, announcing the 
Sspernriy ofthe brandy of thir ancient aed honourable howe 
‘tained tn 175, and ping its high quality ae big tbe 
tual product of the wines datiod in that region, = Nor 
‘oer be roar au shameful hat hie gest ieraey sd xen 
feview, the Rowe der Dear Monde, for xa, held inom 
him, on one of ts ins cover a to where he car ay Bs 

seuss saply ofthe wines of Borden or Burgundy To ie 
Country the inbperting each alrmation aot x ein, tt 
hight commendable, act. Nor wil e be surprised to Sd 

inthe moe serious tad wel-riten jurel, ait rom whic 
le fugal wife may’ learn how to us wines beac to the 
let advantage ie preparing the ago, the soups, ad the 
‘aces, wbich make ving delight in that motherland of bi 
[Now wil many Soon be shocked fo find n ther paper tht 
Mackenie & Co, of High Steet are oflering Glenlver along 
seth the bet ports and sherri that Spin and Portugal tt 
‘Mord, Even in Toronto om Sept. 2, 185, 20235 King Set, 

Moses Holmes Spire & Co. announeed inthe Poot a Con 

bereative newspaper of the day. cat they were tring for ale 
Cognac, Hordesox, end Spanish Brandes, Helland and Common 
Gin, Jameka aed! Demerara Ramm Fors Modi, Sher 
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Tenerife, Claret, Malags, Bent, and Champagne Wines 
beverages ence approved by ss and sll approved by: most 
people of Englih-apeaking Canada az wrong? It would be 
eat rather say open o give ll the eons, bt 8 
rte factors may be surarly noted: (a) Cheap Canaan 
{hs (poured out bythe den, ad len whole teen 
Inmates) the ttre to dhcover light snows Dever, 
‘Gap, agreeable, an tafe, which cold be used by fais at 
thei weal and be stable ingredient ia the Kitchen in the 
reparation ol fod. Was i atenge tat te consience of any 
Urcnt people was aroused? There was 0 mich that was bd, 
hd wo ide that was iad, Snvoved in the dining of ur 
‘Glraian whishey In eaty days that hove, ple mids 
to remedy forthe eis seemed adequate bt abstinence. There 
the remark mae by E- A. Talbot in his “Five Year’ Residence 
Je'the Canadas" (1890) tat gentlemen in Canada appear 
be much sddiced 10 dritking’. A natural rent Was the 
Formation of societies to. prevent drunkeoneae by ining 
Aking One eth eset of thee ix enone on Dee. 
1900 nthe Chron Guordion of that date, The ate speak 
i the fomation on Oct. 2, 1820, ofthe Temperate Society 
St Ancaster and Bevery". Te was moved atthe fr meting 
{by Egerton Ryerson and ecco by Jn Rotp shat Arse 
the Contituton of this Society ber "The object of thie 
‘Which the use of them muy be recommended by medial 
oN ve yeas later we fi in “A New Almanac forthe Ca 
sian Tove Blues” (89H, polinked by Wiliam L 
KKenae, he description of slr society im Toronto. Tt was 
Called the “Upper Canada Temperance Societys President 
Ser Hon. Jeb: Henry Dano, snd is ViewPresdents were 
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Rev, Wm Rintoul and Me Jose Ketchum. The ple taken 
bythe members wasasfollom: "pledge mel ost rm 
ng Ardent Spit, ad from giving them to hers, xcept 
they be reared for ore body injury er revere indopentin, 
ad To ta pledge myself o avo ehcew nthe te every 
ther qe” This Society was formed a paren ofr the 
Proviner, king tno theron of aay any Temperance 
Socety tht shel ecare connection with 

The water ha sever bad any documentary. pool of the 
existence in our region of hier and der forn of Te 
erase Society, but it wor alt cttaey there Inde 
Mr Henry Micon in 1000 tld the wir that in sbout 188 
uch a scety had exited in his nghtoarood, having ae a 
Imecngypace the howe of Mr Jame Blackburn (Lo 29, 
Con. 8 Clare), where prayeromeing and vine sevice were 
siren hei ar Maton sad at the society in quetion 
Tertade the dsinkang of ardent sprite hut permit that of 
te, ber, and ee 

Bot terol was advancing. Tt is aid thatthe word 

ectota” was fet used in Soper, 183, at terpernare 

secting In Pron, Engnd A ceten Richard (Oiel)) 
“Taroer was opeaking in force manner again the moderate 
{spect tempenne, nd he decered tha he woud be “ough 
teetertral forever and ever" By 183 Brith mrcatton 
‘ot rmperance sities onthe ttl abatinence base we formed 
And very acon theater, beginning in" Ape 193, Facher 
Mathew preached with reat eft in Irland hi era fo 
seus spreading "The Wathngton Tenperance Society, often 
{allege ie tal abtinene wey of Arica, was eguneed 
a Baltimore, Mon Api 6 194. The movement som speed 
{many parte ofthe United State, The Onero te Sow of 
‘Ternperance stared by ax persons in New York Cy on See 
28, 1842, wan ao an eeging otis cra In sear or 
fo Grand Divtions wee formed tx many States ofthe Union 
shout st. The Grand Division of Canada Went cae inte 
ing on Api 12 140, and subordinate Diviton marco 
ited ta Orono, known a Orono Diviton No 7, Son of 
“Temperance, Canada West. Here folows the carte 
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“The Constitution had in it twelve Arties, of which the 
sport important war Arle Il, sine st contained the Pledge 
The Cale of Laws contained ten Chapters and the moe i 




















tow to be used for the making of wine or cider. ‘This extreme 





{be teed in prety ery time, (1) that aloo! i 4 polon, 
snd) that nang inthe Bible can be orate in favour of 
{Be we of wine, for the ron that whee wise commended 
“lementtd wide meat ad when cs conemped, fermented 
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since and Biblia learning contest the vay of these ane 
tent But whatever strength or weakteas may reside in thioe 
Kind ot reaoning it mates lite te far se the merit of otal 
‘ace in obtaining drink often lads to abuse, whether in America 
food wines, low in aleobol may be had cheap, many serious 
‘on-abetsinee claim txt akc i on the Ince, par 

‘untaxed alco s made by fruit growers under the privilege of 
low pice there fs apt to be abu," Tn Canada the growth of 
Dublcseniment snd ete enactment ave ended to rece 
0 les the arbount of drinking and drukenness 























fuerte athe peo tte vision ec sane ad ne 








“Conon Arte IVT oes hal omit of » Worthy Pt 








Nova Jones ea ee ear eta 
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How the Divi wae cooducted in the east period of te 
story cannot now be dacvered since there eord ofthe 
trite to reeve ia May, 1018,f0m Me D. - Allin of Oro, « 
up af gb minutetrks, covering et pat ofthe history 
‘the Divison fron 1838 to 1808, but witha mabe gue 
tril "appear clear fom the flowing enumeration. Bask T 
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egos at March 2, 1858, and clones t Oct 11,184, ook 
bepne at Ort 16, 1854, cons at April 7, 1830,” Bosk I bee 
at Apel 8,186, owes at Sep. 11, 1804. Book 1V begin 3 
5Jan- 3, 1860, cows ne Dee. 7 1870.” Vek V bine at Dees, 
‘ws at Dec, 14, TRS. Boole VIT begins at Dec 2, 181, 
‘Shes at Apri 1/1681. Book VINE eae ac Apa 1, 18 
‘lsat Mave 16, 1606, Heals eid rome Me Alin tthe 
Same ie the Book ofthe Financial Serie, covering te pci 
fecrved ko the Tressure's Bol forthe pened. 1611886, 
in the Archive ofthe Province aT 

Coming to ose quarters withthe ile of Orono Division t 
may he worth while to ive an abarat of the mute of the 
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“The minutes ofthis sing ae quite typical, Tn the ature 
‘hject of the existence of the Dison was to ereourage the 
practice of total abstinence, and wo propnls of merersip 
Intstions, volatons of the pledge, tas, expulsion and 
‘einsttemente are often ll that eve rea fthe mibuten 
In the exly Kner of the fnnitation, however; eyrem ef 
Teoefte for scknen death, fuera ee, lowihed, and edd 
‘onrideraby tote amount and inteest, of the sins to Be 
feumcte The arrest, naturally, contd seh 10 8 
rapid lose of ines on the par of any members Who were 
{ven by weariness hack fo the mare intereting eomparionhip 
‘tthe baroom, ‘The mnotenance of interet came the erent 
Frequent. New members who might be ae and wiling to afford 
aey and stundaace of snusemene wee eager ht fr 
he under of the Onder had endesvoured to incense the 
interest inthe ordinary basins rowtine of the meetings by 
developing 2 samen borate rts tobe used in rock 
Binge ae inition of members apd inetalltion of oles 
"They even went so far ae to cete a sytem of tite degree: 
fort of srtocray., Bt it ever beni popula, an payed 
tri intended to act an ateacton ofa slay character, bt 
Feimay be doubeed whether the wenrng of such fay thinge 
ver helped very me 
‘One ting which gives ad impression now as you read the 
sinter of long sep the nab that poe ahow in aeing 
ean agreement regarding a coure of acon fo te adopted 








‘Seve someone who ved with the majrty will mee thatthe 
‘notion be reconsidered, then dacuion sod aendiments 
‘original motion and mot a whit better. Sach shily-shallying seems 
{ng bad temper ilmataved venarlyand a pettogieg, pera 
‘manner in inteducing moons and amendnentes Bu tte 


svhat we often see in leglative and administrative bodies, 
totic, and render Ur working, oe nonworking, bara to 
1 Ge End proper person to bea Son of Temperance” was @ 

phrase of great Hequeney. twas the phrase consecrated by 
(ie, to dese al ete of candidates for membership. The 
pron might be 8 inter of the Compe, or st who would 
rveting in the guter within 8 fortnight he was aways ft 
hd proper pero to be a Son of Tempecance. ‘The expen 
mvt of and which was highly priserorthy- Everyone 
‘tis asumed to be capable and worthy of bing saved from 
runkennere Io the whole istry of the Division very few 
Sree refsed—only such av gave evidence of lack of sce 
Tr would pot hove bon surprsng €thow who offered again 

Wagan to take the edge sad en turned sway, ut 20 ln 
woth lena bit of hope resained the ering brother Wat tein 
ate he exe dsr to Be. A good many, however, 
fever scm to have been reclaimed, and it war not wanna 
{tthe demand for legal ookibition, however por a subtiane 
Ie ay befor sell-estaiet, became more and moe insistent 

‘Mention ie made of 2 communieation fom Bavwmanvile, 
srhshs mo doubu elets oa potiteation by Bowman Division 
Thaca member of that Divison bad teen expe, and chat is 
tne was to be eased i the Black Book of Orono Divison. 
Sending uch communications to nelghboaring Divina was an 
‘cuablsbed practice, ‘They rst have added largely to the 
Intnar of Recording Serbs when expulsions were fequest and 
peighboaring Divisons manera The mumber of DW 
Ii'the srrunding country can no longer be eal determine, 
tut cere ave referers engl i the nutes ere 0 make 
te se of imide Int. Fine there was Bovemanyle 
Dision, No 3 wee the Dison wa founded few mothe 
tari than that of Orono Thee was one also at Neweate 
Sten ele to in our miauten Othe were at Newton 
Try, Leskard, Clarke Union, Kendall sd Eaterpese. 1 
Darlngontesies Bowman there mere Divisions oe Mile 
No 80 Htampton), Tyrone, Eanikilen, Maple Grove, Must 
‘Cov Salas, Provides 
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In ation tthe Sons of Temperance there wee alan Lodges 
of God Tenpats at many pint inthe to Townships The 
Independent Order of Good Templars (LOG) wae founded 
In 1862 at Syacive, NV- Is pledge yas in conten dental 
with that of the Sos of Temperance The offers had fresh 
Teel names: the preiing ofr wi cil the Worthy. Chit 
instead of Worthy Patrrch, and other ifingdifeeoces 
fccured in forma and’ ceremonies, One rather important 
erence, however, lay inthe fare that the Go Tempare 
franed cal rights to women from the beginning, whet the 
Sone granted thee sights only after day and daconine 
These Two organintions ourated greatly in our region for 
twenty or thety sears in he svat hall of the inteeth 
eotury and ii not necro inet aon the inacnce 
‘rca by them onthe minds f any 

The writer has hed the oppeetanity of eancng a & Minute 
Book of Hampton Lat No’ 63 ol the Independent Onder of 
Good Temples whichis now the propery of Dr Jates H 
Elioeeof Tornto” The et meeting wos bel inthe Town Hah 
Hampton, on Saturday eveing, Apel 1, 858. The ngaier 
‘the Lage was Jo W. Glo very ative member ofthe 
Sonsef Temperance and ofthe God Tarplarsas well, Twenty 
four members wer ints flows 
san JnwmTao jana Csr og S Se eg 
ume it fer tte, lust Cyr, Chee Mery 
thd atin lo in i} pe Eh en 

“The along were the fie ofces chown 
Ibe an ey Sea 
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Sion thee was a considerable aceon of new member 
and ivy mevings wore hed. Among the entertainment 
‘cle cae the contributions of outsider, sich, for instance, 
i Eiwand Carmwal’s Great Temperance Panorama (compare 
HO), se lceures by dings strangers lke the Hon 
Joe Viown, Toma debateson ety balan cpgrammatial 
topic scm wo ave bwn very frequent. We fad a abundance 
nach subjects the llowing” "The ove of vue a peter 

















freventive of crime than the ear of pusshment” "A pre 
Fiber liquor low is. preter preventive of intemperance tas 
fort siatnn" "Water i ah element mere bene hat 
Cer" Te gen has done more towards cing mack 
thaw the pea” "Tes better fo kave fortune of £1000 at 





tenon than a good Englnh eatin.” "The lod ba 
‘eyed mse fon the had ofthe white mam than the Ain 
exited inthe nihtouod. We hear of Bormacvile Lae 
Sl the awe Line Leger of Ler Lege, of Charlene Lae 
Shaw Lodge, of Solna Ladge, and of visits between thee 
Saline Lodge was a sort alte of Hampton Lodge, eg 
formed by tethere ike John Hughes, who severe their co 
tection with Hampton in erer to be fre 0 lp the smaler 
ode 

The Minule Rok fisher wih the necting hell on Jan 21 
1s, bat the Ladge may have lived Tong thera 

Th ending the inte of Hampton Lodge one tuck with 
the serous character of the penne! of the Ofices and of the 
Inemiers in gena The namer of Henry Eliot, James 
CCoydermans and WB. Cauch may be cual os dhe of 
‘tanta lene whove lng Hes were spent in Dasingto. 
Te 1800 ble Couch wae Seretary of the Lage, aad i wae 8 

Exploring still further the minutes of Orono Division, we 
find hut as eal 2 Moveh 80, 1868, the Divion wae the 
forver ofa Hal for on that dts there was a dcuon 1 
Whether the Hal abo be let for thsi enersiment 
When the Hall was til sat lear bo it seem not to have 
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frished. On April 13, 1853, seems to have been in need of 
ences, and there was a Tvely debate eguring the we of 
seta be bought. Te was finally decided to procure new benches 
atte the pater of those usd by Neweatle Division, but with 
£825." "The cost of nding the Hall was mee, in part, by eub 
Scipio, sod, eno uncommon, some ofthe suber were 
Sow i paying aoe fhe nce pee. Looked ut fr 
‘stance of tiresore years the sry af some uf the ipove 
1858, in whae may bave been a St of bad temper at Gngers 
taunt by tough candi, twas ress to prcare with 
Ahlay no low shan three pire of sulle What an outbu 
i exavogance! Ad hen Tle we ate, on Oe. 2, when 
‘ome pogreive person proposed to buy lee fr the Divison, 
‘his enghten proposal was negative byw cul majority of 
puting up stovepge, tanking the Hall for winter, baying 
tind regain washedall this demanded « vast smoune of debate 
‘eh motions, amendments, and amendments to amendments 
Treasurer, and the lke, Yee it makes wonderfully entertaining 
reading! “And then there were ale th lege afin ive 
‘ref Gnaning, and the exeree of good tate, sich, for 
‘fcr ofthis Divison, and property covering them with damask 
fr ele ad trimming thom with finge"= Sach hing were 
ot rahly decided. Time war spent on them. "This very ob of 
ote” desks" cane up on Feb, 2, 184, and wae decided 
‘od strict orders were given that not more than £12/10 should be 














‘Te weiter remembers acing the interior of the Hall a about 
ISG, and he wae impressed with ie Bie appearance. The 
‘omenon ofthe Hal way coneiderabe sdvantage, fancy 
{nd morally, tothe Division, and of some uy to the com: 
‘mani, meme te ofr = ttle 1 ore wel 
Inattatons of areas Mods 
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andthe story of the building of the Hall is unknown to the 
senowleige of the deed, but othe minates for March 8, 1858 
Tei a Btn 
‘of charges for renting the Hall has been noticed, but from 
ihued sist satiorann arse pee 
Teer hima Ge teas aes 
cers to have been £2/10. "That isthe sum paid by 

same year, ech of them for a year's rent, Ten dllars was not 
sete em es cia ares 
Seria ai wa adage 
pay $5 for an undefined period; ‘three years later, on Feb. 1 
Andrew's Church, Bowmanville, [¢ was wed by the Christians 

































































in 1866 and. 1867 while thse new church was being bl, 
1856 and IS57 fe had boen aed y the Wesleyan Methods 
[Andon spel cccaons such ts Srey Quarery Meetings 
‘tet warned by ay group that might need a place o meetin. 
Slctetine indeed there ner turing Gu the pat the more 
riclace std ed-feshioned members, but generally after 
Instance, on one occasion pplication was made on behalf ofan 
‘Adventist preacher who wisbed to hold ering in the Hall to 
have permiaaon to-do no. A Methodist miniaer, member 
‘he Divison, objected on the ground that che doctrine. of 
Adventist mere abhoren 1 him. and shat he was blige for 
Conscientious reson todo eveything posible to preven the 
‘which i was pointed out tha che Dissin could ot take ses 
Treat depute, tht it was inthe hat of renting the Hal 
(6 Presbyterian, Methane, ete, and eat it could nt refase 
1 one sect what it granted to anther. Some of the meters 
‘eggested tothe Methodlat minster that the trae method of com 
tng erences views was not to attempt to repress them by 
‘hose who difer from sou. The iberal view prevailed; the Hall, 
swan rente to the Advent. The question of dciing to whos 
The Hall mighe be let was 4 somewhat dhoray-one. The writer 
bas found more than one pasege inthe minutes in which there 
in evidence ofan atten to formulate general le for tbe 
tuidace of the Roo Carimitte in ie eorts ta decide what 
esting was worthy of ng held in the Hall nd what not 
‘The Divison had 4 ceptation for seriousness to mains, at 
Favour. Dancing and “play-actng fencpt Temperance Pte) 
‘which appears thatthe Hall shall be rented eal for meetings 
ta rligs oe sce character. ‘The meeting which at 
frelomed the mort hearty wan eatery, the ‘Tempernct 
Mecting, but thre i evidence that the Divison was eBid 
‘eature type of Temperance Lecturer who wandered abet 

"A esey carious feature of the Division's tsi wee the 
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ange numberof members who were feauently exe or non 
ovmentof dice The i of deinguents war always long. No 
‘evice ever invented seed adequate to cox the tardy dele 
uv ol chee pockets Ad exuld not have been chun the 
des mere high, On the contrary, they were ite low, In the 
Yeginnings when "sick Benet” were paid, they were Niger 
than they ates bese, At rs the Titon fe a8 
ten slings GO}, wih a eetain supplement fa the cu of 
tlder perm. or imtanee, Archer Cla) Flan paid tech 
hiigs (8), Richard Lyman, aged paid 21.103, David 
Baldwin puid £138 ant Saouel Way'of Lesard, aged Sh 
fail £0,h0, ‘The Guartely fo forall persone seme to have 
ten £033, Later, when the practice of eneBtr ceed, the 
Union fl oily eat andthe Quarry fe to twenty 
Fre centn A rystem of inst existed for vation of Artie 
I and for other dlingaeace, ad in te erie history of the 








nthe eater peri ofthe istry ofthe Division ao member 
had higher place inthe esto of the Brecher than Me JL 











ote J Tek ede 
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‘The writer hae ben 20 mich impressed with the seking 
shaacer othe bi eee of ths peron in the Divison that 
fehao thought it worth wile to devote special paroraph 

‘Thomas 5, Rose, age 87, schoolteacher, ence Clarke 
propo by Be Traman Fal, was inated om Angus 22 
TG, Hen splen of inthe minutes as Moster of Art Now 
in the tne ofthe graduates of the University of lag, the 
tune Thora S Rust is iven ae baving obtained the degre 
Master of Actin 1822 an i Cuter stated that he was 
“Slant in Theology inthe sme Univesity during the period 
Ineo isa Tewar really the same person, At levee te 
Thomas © Riso one the Dian, asa oa of nuns 
Clue, a evinced by the minutes he rate hie he wat 
same man, wee bod be bon and wat wee che experiences 
ert peed trough during quarter of «century? Ta what 
(hep waters ale wad? Ws ea "stick iiatr who 
fad orn to be Dibulus, ax he kooked about the word? 
‘Wherever he had nen he wis el ite alr, lchough pers 

















{se injudicngs A foreighe after hi ton. on Sept. 
1836, he pave notice that, on the Hkh ia. he would move a 
umber of smendments to te Byetaws ofthe Division. Some 





GF his propomwere adopted on that date ahd om the same 
ening he wis gominated forthe ofce of Recording See 
Gnd a eck Tater was eat to thst ofc. On October 3 be 
feos lanl RS, a filed the poston for the quarter, 
Never wor thee a besten Recording Serb in Orono Dis 

Fs wring and spalling mete above feproac, apd his sentences 
frou prtethings wich ften could not be sald ofthe work 
I Rectding Serb fo tha tition. He was called en 0 
Tomas Temperance adresses forthe eication of the breton 
Furcherres he torn bis atenion to the fnapil ide of 
tinge, stl acceded getting reports tom the Treasurer ad 
{Tete of Funde which theo ofl had become tardy in 
fendering. His insence war ao rewarded by scaring rot 














these offals bondemen tomare the safety of the funds held 
by them, Hoetty to Bro, Rosa naturally seon male 
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ial. A brother, king an ade, spoke in vile fakin 
his bypoing and Rated st'n vlton of Arte 2 of the 


Constitution. Bro. Rossel was able t0 clear Kimstf of the 
reelected so the ofc he had filed 20 wel In a few weeks 
tie the ld enemy overtone hi he acknowledged on Marc 5 
1860, that he hd broken te pledge. Having confemed, be was 
reittated on Api 3. But be falagin, and was expe fomt 
{he Division on June 18, 1806. Ice pebble tha all were 
Knew tore ne ight sees detent Seon fay strugating Yo 
that she much-loved won wa fale We might pe bit erat 
the ocean ad take auch Jos a he cold fd, ameciting wih 
‘and decent, signing the pledge and breaking i, signing it again 
In'ta efor’ to be ets and feally giving up inept. is 
Say in our neghtourhond ema to have been bre The 
‘ler fds no tac of hi alter he explo from te Divison 
on June 18, 186, 

‘The accompanying rcltion shows the exees ln which 
Ravel as held bythe sort of Bs flow-meriber 

















Moved by Bother T.-H. Gams, seconded by Brahe J W 















The following incident thows light onthe felatons between 
some iportant members ofthe Divison in early rt 


Tae Fosrea:Tworwe Icioest 


John Foster wa nine at eighteen years oa, Sept 25 
1835, into Orono Divison. On Apri 7, 185 he wa ntalled 
ty Bro. Win Thompson, D.GWP. (Deputy Grand. Worthy 
Pusch), into the fice of WP, (Worthy Patras) of the 
Division. For five weeks subsequently he occupied this place 
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is sval forthe poition on setion night, March 1, bad ben 
ences Thorne who wr intited atthe age of twenty on 
Dee 3 1850 On May 12,1858, Bo, Fonter nn the Chae 
Ace jelininary bsies 4 socnebat nual resolution was 
Proposed by Bro. J. 1 Tacker snd seconded by Bro. Hugh 
Gare, 

















but they nate that ater some dain Bro, Foner expec 
is dese todo anyebing in hs power er the artherance ofthe 
Inter of our beloved Order a formally tener his esena 
tio. Br. Thorne was then nominated or the vacant oe, 
fod the members ware inital to east white tll favour af 
‘Stituing Rew, Thon for Bo. Foster and black tl they 
tere opposd. "This bale reed im the clection of Bro 
Tonnes W.P. Forhwith Bro, Toone was tale ito that 
ice by Bo. G. 5. Avenworth a POMP. (Past Wortby Pas 
Src), who happened %6 be presnt. The seson Was brought, 
tort dose with Bo. Thorne fm the Chai 

This wa hasty ad irregular action, and provoked at once 
the opposition of large numberof member. On the falling 
Wednennyeveing ths opposition fst showed il in Brow 
Giordani Chritee objecting to the minutes lite itr, 
nto Bro, Cilor, wh wat Conductor, was requested by the 
WP. to ete to he anteroom to examine 3 cand for 
initiation who was in wang, Bro, Ciflord relsed 0 go, ite 
‘uch au the WP. had en eel chen, sd he caniate 
ld ot be, and wae not etna. Thee fllowed scene 
Sl pret cofaron. Bro, Wan Thompson, GMP. bg 
‘npeoriy that'a WLP could wot resign his ofce as Bro. Foter 
ad ae to do, nor could 8 PAV instal fers wihoat = 
riten comminon fromm the DLGMP. Hence Bro, Foner 











ss ail WP. andthe D.G.W.P. ordered Bro. Thorne wo vacate 





The Chas, be hie presding for she rest of the evering. 
(On te folowing Wednesday evening Bo, John Foster resuoted 
is west a2 WA, Bro Thorne too hs place on the oninary 
benches and di not go asa repreentative tothe G.D_ Bro 
Thorne Temperance Psoical was called the Cwadion Visor 
tas publehed by him alongwith the Orowo Sux and tbe 
Dy Down fora few pers, Hew an enterpeing man, abet 
some rh 
"nthe ently istry of the Division, a2 was the case i the 
Onder enealy, no lies were dmited ino. membership 
The fet step ithe dnction of admission of ladies was the 
Cention of what might be alo am inferior grade Dearing the 
Semc Lady Visto. The fie ition of Lady Vitor ito 
‘rove Divison enced en April 25,188. These were thee 
Sins Sabra Tucker (Mey Je 1 Tucker), Mary Caldwell (ss 
Drval Cadel, Lasinds E, Gamby Ors Tyler H. Ganaby), 
Thee lade, wives of thee ofthe mone portant members of 
the Divison, sgn the Contution om May 10,2858. Lady 
asitor took he sine sbtinence pledge as male members, ut 
they didnot pay any fens Neier id they bold any ofce 
feept the follwing, epecily created fr thems Lady Con 
incor, Lady Seni, and three Lady Amistants called Love 
Prrty, aod Feit, co whom mest fancied uni 
fovtant dates were aegned. ‘There followed a considerable 
Tat of Lady Visto into the Divison ding some months 
(Geht who signed the Contin, Meantie there was di 
tenon in many places sepurding the exterwon of ll ember 
Ship to ledes but tis extension ve not scored el 1886, 
Btke meeting of the National Divison held at Monte ix 
that year Naturally aeusion went on in Orne ad en Jly 
1H, 80 ibe Divison reslved to adit lade to fll mene 
fhip. A wecklater on July 2, was eased tot ladies should 
3 thot any nto fo, and tat the quater 
ther shoud be ten conte Ayal week ater, on July 28, the 
fqertion was reopened by bother who comsered hat 
{literence in cen favour of women would be humliting © 
them. Lengthy rambling debate fllowed but no change wae 
‘rade inthe ate at tha tine, 
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Tancis, were urwrthy of taking place slongade the sally 
‘own sake di they take pledges uf abutnene, but for thle 
iochers,hisends and snes the Code of aso the Soe 
(€ Temperance hast: "It bosutely aeeaary fo the neat 








sd prosperity ofthe Division, ad ofthe aus, tht deserving 
Females shea te admited to, and be recived into the fo 

The difclky of maintaining inert in the meatngs of the 
Division has bon aleady refered to, I ear tine seems 
‘hat the programmes at land and open meetings were made Up 
OF Temperance addres gute len of the persia experience 
‘Spe. An epen Divison for example, was held on March 24 
Bror F. Chirlsen, S. Copeland, J. H. Smale” W. Peliog, 
7: Vineent, FB Rolph, Tyler H, Gams, Rev: G. Crombie, 
Inasme were es ad n dub were all the ore ners 
then they were personal. An open Divison was held agin on 
Sip 1, 185, for which Bro, J Le Tocker had the duty of 
‘ing the speakers, ‘hey were Bes Win Alin, JH Smale 
Win Filing. F Clarkson and D, Callan. On Oce. 8,185. 
there was open Division at which Bro W. 8 Christo read the 
Stripes and olred prayer. Bro, J. L- Tucker, DG.WE. 
ened by Be Win Ali acting ax Gita the folowing 
tices: WS Chee, WP, We Rolph, Way Tho 5. Rene, 
RS. Tyler H. Gamay, FS, We R. Gam. T. Stephen 
Foster, Ce Calvin Hall LS. Win Furser, 0S." Adirees 00 
“Temperance were then livre by ree Christe and. Ruse. 
Thin wav typical open meting ofthe olde sot. wth elgious 
feces, ial ceremony, ad gs serious addres 
Messrs Christo ad Roel mere speror speakers 

Bete wears. onthe Temperance ates seems 1 Become 
lo strative. and other subjects av tented, as for instance, 
{ov Oct 7 I8f, Bo, AH Brown, WP adreed the Divison 
(oh "Canaa and ie Prods" On Now. 4, Bro Hugh Clarke 
\Ceured on "Botany", On Dic. 2 there was 4 formal debate 
fon the abject "Ie better under existing sirematances for 
United States" the leader af the affirmative being Dro, A. 
Brown, aod the lader of the negative, Bro. 1 Tourje The 
nines omit fo any wick sie won.” Nov doubt it was an 
story of the American Chil Wae- ‘The early part of 1864 
eam to have been peed rather rich in the production of 

















‘addres and debates om subjects oud the field of Temper. 
fice. On Jan, 13, 166, Rev. Bro, T, Garbutt delivered 4 
ftuiene, On fan. 2, tere was adele onthe subjects "Joe 
tive were Bros J. H. Sima, Rev. 0.C. Collamore, A. H. Brown 
‘on the egtive, Bron. H, Gamay, Rev, T Garbutt, We S 
Gator fs Calle On Fe ty Bro, Catered an say oo 
‘Sei-Culure On Feb, 24, Rev, Bro. Callsore letured 
Slavery", On March 16, Bro, W. 8. Cheatoe ral an ay on 
{he "Steam Eogine", On April 18, Bro Ts He Gamay fad 
am enay on “Civimton". On May 25, Bra JH Sale read 
extracts from Robert Pllk’s "Course of Time”. And the 
Which implies that ia that ite group there were come Who 
fom of the year 1827, Bro Soule was a tan of elevated 
favour of that serous poery. How fr off ll this makes them 
On Jone 18, Bro High Clarks read an ey on Botany" 
igh Clahe was one ofthe choice pit ofthat He gro, 
vee are. On Ort, 2186, hin ora wie ng in the Hall, 
nd remained therefor years.” On Jay 25,18 in os ily 
{askin Rev. A, Deetham lectured o * Fenian 

‘Sime variation in the form a terary entertainment came 
ints iashine by the bela of what as called seer? 
noted, ted slo by the editor). The fist one noted 
fn the mines was the "Comet", which appeared ae acy a2 
Ju 10, 1868, "The "Comet ats nase would ser to nde, 
iver erat at ts times of rly, Te seems to have man 
ested a tendency towards pungery in its etcsm. Some of 
the sod items alo were reported to cutiders, and the goip 
Created by thei own exaggerations, Steong indignation was 
Uwe to enable Him to. vet his epee The paper lived 
forsime months, but rat noticed inthe minates after Ap 2, 











1867. Some four years ater on Jue , 1571, twas desided to 


‘et another paper eoing, which was known a the "Star The 
Five editorial comtee wa componed of James Fiekling, M.D. 
Rotert Knox, aod Mis L. Townend. The fest number wat 
ead on July 12. it was baled wih a welcome, read by Mia. 
"Gamay. “The aries were” (1) Lins tothe Star by Palo, 
{@) Dead River Grand Trunk Railway, (3) The fre Sean 
4) J, Sausi’s Contebution to the Sea of Sovety-Nine 
1) Pickings by Philo, hove tiles eral reveal nothing 
retarding the focm or content of the arte They mete pro 
tly not of a superio character, in spite of the fet thatthe 
minute speak ofthe "Star appearing “in fulblze!™.Piquant 
{ferences to persons reat tay have been much ried and 
ave caused interes to overate the brillance ofthe plane 
The "Star" ceatinued to appear every two or thee weeks Tor 
everal tothe. Ie wor ead as ate ar Feb 19,1675, and 

"isting beoween Divisions wat a form of entetsioment 
sometimes prtne An intereting ease was the vit paid by 
(Oran Oshawa on June 11, 1857. The cecaion was the 
presentation of & "Panorama by Edward. Carnell (20. 
Tass), whe wae sometince elle “tho. Canadian Gough 
‘Thc “Panorama” nade a great mneation i Oshawa and the 
surrounding countey. What i ely was ene easy to discover 
Dele it was 8 deamatie composition, having for theme 
the dangers of drink the text writen by Me Carvel ad the 
coer pit by hin He ha facile pe and clever pene 
So rush Habe lived undee Mader ste be might have 
Stained the renown of Crush aglsh-peaking Canada 
tan been prone 10 neglect the reputation of her soon Stl 
thot oot forget that since ows By O24, Oshawa has had 
Memorial Fewer sad Bellin Hono of Edd Cam 

‘Mr Carell war somes called "he Canadian Gough 
He was prhape not equa to Joba B, Gough i hit power 
‘ray a poplar sino, ut there were points of resemblance 
Teen the two. Both dealt inthe commonplace Both wee 
‘vent inating sneedetes "Gough excelled i the path 
{Corwen the Mumoroue, Gough seemed able to suggest that 
te Hinelf bad pac! through very deep and biter water 
Crew had at hi comand 4 wniqge valet of comical fal 






































expr, of eviousvoal intonation, at of amisig sear 
rmovemets of hands arms and by He etre often i 
gion and geneily wr wel esi. One of hi lectares wat 
{ven in Orono on Now. 4 1804. Flty handbila were pte 
fifwen cents. Musie was discoured by the Brase Bad. Te 
‘ese probably on his orcanon that fone west was occupied By 
James Corsth th shoal, who ‘wan an expert becler at 
Pate meetings, and. with no paraty. for Temperance 
Lectrers The ecirefgen td soon James ware fo with 
hit uaanooutoed share ofthe entertainment, He made enarka, 
he asked embarassing quests. At fret the lecturer ted 
igpore the interrpeers prone but James was ister, and 
‘old noc be put of Carswell war very ac st repartee and 
‘ender afl of ho retort, eo which Tames replied with all 
the row, and. Comish was sence, or almost. Later, Mr 
Creel adised that the shoemaker Nad almost worsted i, 
ad said ne if Janes could make shoes aswell av he could 
iekle, he had mind o have his nent pl made on Jomer's 

‘Wallon the date in question, June 1, 1867, nay thie 
Cenwelle “Panera and to il by guherng topether 
under the eficnt management of Bice Ee Thor, Joseph 
‘Gillan, nod Jot Gtlrdy a tea of fe members for whom 
the Committee provided Waggote, Teamsters and Hors 0 
tesneport them over the long eighteen mile to Oshawa (and 
‘Sehtec more coming buck). What a bustle the preparations 
the occa, We are fold ales that the Bras Baad went 
Sloog, and on June 17 veeived the thanks of the Dison "Tor 
ihe ind serves a the Osawa Festival. Te dows not sent 
‘thatthe Raed ws remunerated in money, for the whale sum 
fail ou or expenses wat only £2.70 (or $030). But ten yore 
Titer, on Nov 1 180, the Divan decided “to take Tour 
stares in the jineseck company of the Brace Band”. The 
‘ount paid forth shares wight perape be regeded for 
‘conscience money. This Osbawn Festival seems to Bave 











‘Trurenance en 


touched tome members in profound way, for on June 17s 
twas moved and seconded "that this Divison provide ial 
writh's mitabie taoner™. The peice was mot to exceed £10! 
But prudence intervened, ad the oon was no the able 





(On May 2st, however, reported hat Bro. Thomas Long 
Is made agit f= "noble Bago the Division, And on May 
27 1868, is voted that Bro. J. W. Gilford is to have $% for 
‘al ne fagaa, does om hi hme othe Ridge 


‘Many other vise were made and redived, but none s0 
soorant sad picturesque atthe one to Osbw r poken 
On Tuty 28, 1857, a vit to Newiomvle wae dod ot ad on 
S28 ofthe se year av to Bowne. On June 0 
1885, Ballyll Divison init Orono, aed the invitation was 
cepted, Passing over 2 number of years we note a large 
Suir when, on Feb. 8, 1868, thee Dione, Bowomansle 
Star and Clarke Union, ited Orono together Bros MeCor- 
sack, Pollard, A. HL Moment, T. Carscaen, R.Mement std 
FR Kavx cootuted the enertainmene committee. In grand- 
hj form the minutes inform ts that "eloquent tng 
fhlendi rections, choice euings, and mort melodious mune 
{il up the tne On May 15,186, decided wo ivi all 
‘Divisione within ten le tothe Proceedings of May 24." For 
2 number of years the Twenty-Fourth of May was the great 
ay of the year in Orne. Disilon. No decripton of the 
Preceding ofthat day, however, scema to be aaable, and 
ive mst trast to memory for some of the detail For several 
Jove there way inthe aternon a te inthe deilabe, served 
iy the lade of the Divo, at whisk the Beas Band payed 
Inthe evening there woulda lecture inthe Hal ora eonert. 
ff yor and fstumeatal mai, or» dramatic entertainment 
Sometimes thee Pocefings aerated a gtet del of attention, 
‘Most of this remains with the writer meray ass vague ecole 

ons but the other day a tttered, weather beaten shot was 
Picked upon whch the tie of play was pned, chs! The 
{Est Loaf ¢deoma in how acts! “That wae the te of te 
play. which more than coc, some sty years ago, amused 
rao sence, In the fallowingsututn, om Oct 28, 1308, 
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{Clarke Union Division visited Orono, bringing a Ute play, 


Visite were alo paid to certain foclites for the pepe of 
founding or renscitting Divisione, but these events So nat 
seem to have een recorded inthe inte, sod ow be 
Spoken of only in an uncertain way. I the writer's memory 
ees ot fail hie, he was present at inauguration factions 
Kirby, Kendall and Dram (s scoot in Manves), vt he 
fannot give the dates or ther details.” He sls rememers 
‘isting Divicons which were a good euning onder at Newton 





For some snten years the Division hd vedi ife without 
legal identity when ie ocured to Bro. J. H. Smale that the 
socket should be incorporated and he moved fll | 
Casa Wie, do eee Icorporsted der and by virtue 0 the peowsons 
sft Cm nes ra eR | 
‘eve ea of he Regn of Quen Very ed "A Atco cota 

ay i ee cet at 
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We reproduce here one of the Quartesly Retares of the 
Division tothe Grand Divison, What an teresting election 
hove Returne would make!" How feof them are som 2 
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‘ener fou Orie” tneaion commer, Robe Rao, ob Sue, 
Fanon 


































came into cle contact with legiative and. admicstraive 
Divisin the wan what sve tobe & pety lange mvement 
in the detion of legal pohbiion of the manufacture and se 
fa alebolc beverages easy sign of thi was the psig of 
the Mine Liquor Law in 181. This action became was 
to flor ta scare legilation of a alr character in Canada 
tnd elewhere. The United Presbyterian Chic on June 22, 
favour of legal protbition. In 188) the Synod of the Pree 
{Charen pace rnilarresolutio. The Counc of the Tow 
‘hip of Dango ie teporind by the Chesin Guenon of 
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Fe, 2, 1858, as having adopted « ortcene Bye-Law to take 
ict March 1 easing, Io the Canadian Palament the 
Prohibiin Bil, which st fret seamed to ve gor suppor, 
frecved the "ir months” hoist" inp 1658. There Is 
Interesting concurent neon songs the Temperance societies 
(On Apel 2,185 fer the “alk months hit" Parmet, 
SSommuniation from Neweasle Division wo Orono Divison 
Teaanting acon bythe Temperance League war dscamed. 
The minutes flee ao explanation a othe origin o his League, 
Triste to snare hat i che ejective was to bring the 
Bil fore af the united Temperance people of the eomenuity 
to bern the scring of protbitory measures The action af 
Partamene hed bern = eappoinement, tut hopes were tll 
Nigh that probity quor lw would be passed inthe near 
future i Tenperane men morked ard and stood shor to 
hour, Te matter woul soon be telore Prament agai, 
fd thorough preparation forthe battle was teary 38 once 
Sdekpner to the League were chosen. OF members of the 
Division these were Bree F. Classen apd J. L. Tucker, and of 
erne at tha mie outide the Divi, Rev. G. Lawrence 
Gad Me WS Christe Puble meetings were held in on 
Sanction with Newent Oh July 0 a order is dren onthe 
‘Treasurer forthe poymeat of hall the eet of averting what 

\ “A ums nd very important, step towards patcpation 

in public afaie was taken on Dee 7, 18, when wae resaved 
"Phat Brn. Tucker be requested fo sand am candidate fr 
“Tomrship Council”. Me Tocker became candidate was lee 
find sn as Reeve of Clarke for 1861 and as reclected many 
ties, Thus ide ener pon his lng and bilan creer at 
Iemter of the Township and Counties” Council. He wae 
‘Shonen at ert! moment, 20 hat he might be pillar of 
Svength to the cause of Prabbiion 
Tet Prion was much fartber of than he zealous 
imagine, "The years ISSLI855 were yeure of propaganda 
(Gn june 8 185, the Christin Guarda speaks of The Canadian 
Prohibition Lior Law Leagues work i Canada goerlly 
On July 8 Nea! Bow aireses large atience in St Lawrence 
Huth Toronto. On Sept. 25 Dr Win Ormiston speaks to. 
Ineting inthe Adelaide Steer Methelist Church, 185 the 











Tearenance on 


Fece Church seis is support of prohititry legislation, and 
Darlington Township reverts to the Tcence system, in Jan 
ISS. "The Temperance bodies, homer, keep on. On Mareh 
8186, great demunetraion being atraged in which Bow 
tramvle, Neweastle, and Orono are to paricipai At the 
‘reting ‘of Orane Diviion on May 24 the question of the 
introdvon af Probbition ie diced at lengthy ad Id 
ove for further discus st maeegueat meting On Sept 1 
the petitions are being signed Tor preentation to Pasiament 
tthe coming Season. A prize omy on Pratibitin i blog 
Aistebuted fre i the village and suerouding shealecions 
Inthe end of Osoter, ISG ‘The Probititory Liquor Bil 
Introduced into Parlatent, but feed ut bythe Speaker in 
Bay, 883, on the ground that ce is provisonr would ale 
fommere it boul hive ogiated nthe Committee ofthe 
Whale Howe, 

But the ert of the Division to curtail dhe tiquor trafic 
Aid not cease.” On Dee. 36, 185, i was emived That she W.P. 
‘raw up a petition o the Municipal Council ofthis Township 
‘gana the beeing of any tore taverns in the Village of Orono 
‘7d that mewoe be ted to hove the peison smercuny 
igned 

“This agitation in favour of legal Prohibition ie maintained. 
(On Jan. 22,18, blank forms of petition are resived, ad 
Bro. Truman Halls appointed to cculate the petition, and to 
fective remuneration feet, A form was also seat 20 Bro 
Thomas Het for circulation in hie neghboutoad. No palan 
trentary action was taken. Parfament wat bey wth the 
nnn war and the opening of railways Nor mus we forget 
thae in 1868 the Maine Liquor Law was repealed, Tt was a 
period of reaction 

‘Ase form of setvity wes insrated by the Division on 
March 35,1857 when 2 Commitee was appointed 10 se to 
that the Lience Law war fitful eyed. The committee 
ented of TH, Gamay, E. Thorne and JL, Tucker, 














‘Aso, on Jn, 18, 1858, a commitieecontiting of Bros G. 
Ss Aslemorth, Curt and NF Hall was appoined to mei 
gotarest0 8 petition fora Prbibitry Liquor Law. Te was 
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ka resolved to co-operate withthe Good Templars in holing 
{eis of pubic propoganda meetings 

‘When discussing raters acting th Bolder of tavern 
cones it inerenting to mee wo these were at cevaia ps 
‘tie inthe Township of Clarke, ‘The eatest Hae fm the 
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The following the ist of hotel keepers in Clarke 1804 
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“The following ie thei of ot! heer in Clare io 388: 
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The fallow ae the holders of shop Hence: 


The following ie the Ht f hotel keepers in Care in 67 
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“The tavern Kepers were constantly accused of voatng the 
laws teglating the business aden Apil 20, 186, Te war 
feded that the WP. of the Division should addres cach 
fveyn Keeper of the pace eter warning sn that be must 
“The year 1864 masa important one wth respect to Tem. 
perance leiaton," On June 90 tat year the Royal aunt 
esa", ue which was generally aed "The Dunkin Act" on 
fecunt ofthe fact that Hom, Christonker Dunkin one ofthe 
me Canadian teers, ws the gentleman who intedced 
fe Bil, "Theve was great expectancy reading hi law arog 
Temperance people The minites of the Divison tll wo hat 
GinDMay 25 wile te Bll wa blore Palament, Bro, Cistoe 
hurtained the Divison by. feadng exacts irom he. Bl 
‘There alan the mimite of Ag. 81 1804 after the passing of 
ets which informe ue that pte of the Act were read out 
by he WP and dics by the Divison 
Municipal Counce of eur rpons ‘The fet eference to 1 
‘hetCounces Counc ein th Warde Adres the Decerber 
tesion af 184 fn which he 
“Your atenon ix sl dered tan Act, amented to on 
The matter ws ler toa commie wich report 
this council your committee eannot advise this body to take any 
muon The Temperance Act of 104, ut soul be hay 
ear tat every corporation comprising these United Counten 
tiee the Act» fair al 
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forthe time being. But the Township Council were there and 
Cui ty at eat thirty electors to submit the By-law tothe 
Teck pace on Jan 6,185, There were 6 Yeas and 3 Nays 
So Daitington bad pobitition of retail sling of intexcting 
‘Rika although they could be sin quantities of ve gallons 
ted ver. In Clarke the petition of Mr JH, Smale and ocer, 
tm Dec 7, 1864, ‘The bye law was sbced om Jan 1, 1865 
itd wos carried by a majority of some tw hundred. And mo 
(Gane alo had the Dunkin Act" Burin hoch Townabipe there 
‘ets geatdinatisfcton withthe working of the Act 
‘tf ele On Dee 6, 1865, the Towaship Counc pase a bye 
Law repaing the eae contre by he ratepayers in Jadary 
ff tint year under the authority af The Temperance Act of 
Issh. "The bye war voted on by the ratepayers, ahd on 
Feb 186, the rem ofthe vote wa lad before the Counc 
by which it ppeared that the repealing byelaw had Been 
| ‘ined Kite longer. The st vote to repeal was lowe by fort 
thre 1 oelve om Feb. 2, 86 and tbe wsond was cared on 
Feb. 26,168, by he will more ioigeant vee of twenty-one 
to seventeen” These wots showed how weary the public had 
doen. Many did pot lke the cence system oe with al ts 
“jection estates, they wee willing to earn td have 
‘done with the uly favor of the Dusk Ac 
eruning one bere und anther thereto aba, hoping for 
Frohibitry messire sme day which would make abstalners by 
Ba the tectings wore ot without iteretng neds, some | 
‘Dunkin Act On Now. 7, 186, a communication fons MJ. 
“Tucker ws ed requesting the vote and interest ofthe meer 
inthe coming municipal slectins. ‘The communsetion wt 
faced oo fe, "A week ltr another communication (om | 
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Scribe, o be rad by him to the Division, 9 communication 
dich hd been set tothe eit of he Comet, and which the 
Tito ha refined to present tothe Division. Nothing (ssid 
{ithe minutes ar othe content ofthe communictian, but one 
tmay be allowed to suppee thatthe scond He the fre, had 
Ieorene tthe skins to the Township. Council One it 
‘ene in this ve by’ ohecrumatane that Me Tuer did 
hott inthe Council in the year TBH7. Te ot unlikely that 
fe ine there was dia etion inthe Divi, pinging frm 
the Dunkin Act fase, and that he wished to conjure Iya 
ot ee the spars the Divison which at long bee fehl 
tohim, That thre wis bickering inthe bey sede from 
{he mower ef a month later, On Dee. 12, Bro. James Edy 
‘red p the hort’ est in a wandering speech “ng good 
tdvice to the young and od members abent a Temperance 
Howe, Duskin Bl using. the Tie member corel ee, 
te Dror Cute seme to have teen stung, and he replied 
{at be wus WP. at he tie of the Dunkin Bl excemen, 
fn had nothing to do with the carrying of sid Bil ete. Bro. 
fees angendemanly a not tling the members of the Division 
Thac the Dunkin Bill woe fase ay he ested that he newt 
ibe times Bo. Cutie replled,statog that same persons 
‘led Bro, Smale fool for learn around the Township 
‘tha Bi Bre, Smale sod Bro, Cute tlted one afer he 
ther for some te, 

"The dive enforcement ofthe Licence Laws was not gentally 
conaiiered » duty of the Divison, but in Apel, 1850, «case 
crow reapeting which the Divion adopted a fer tne of 
tion it became Known that Mr James Kerr was scling 
liquor without lence noe Norh Ameria Hotel, abd lcbough 
ites tid thatthe Counc had witheld the rene for a short 
tia only majority ofthe Divi wasn favour of prsecaing 
Ii for violate ofthe law. Aconding, on the evening of 
April 14 180, the Divison decided That the LS be appointed 
ns prstctor fr thi Divison in cae persons veting the 
"Tavern aod Shop Licence Act, and that this Division pledges 
itl pay all ecesary expenses connected with uch prose 
bys considerable majority. ‘The Recording Srbe for that 
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‘qari wa the present writer, and be, 4 minor under aineten, 
SSmewbat rahi secepted the response and dangerous dates 
‘la proentor, Father and mother diappeove, dif o9t 
fertid, Kee was sammoned before a mapitres, andthe cine 
twos ted etween Apel Hand Ape 2, fron the latter date 
Sr tate fn the minute, "Several brother conratlated the 
Division om the surcoaflprneation of Jara Keer.” Keer 
‘wus found uty and fined. But the Divison recived & ssp 
Tn ihe face from the Townaip Coun a tbe secu of hone 
proceedings on July’ 180, che following items cer "Petition 
Gt Jamee Re, to rund a certain fine peed for the ae of 
Inciting liquors without ence." Immediately following = 
the rslaton: "That the petion of James Ker be granted, 
amounting to 810, and no toes", It petty cen chat the 
Division didnot have the symp fee Counc no abi 
‘fhe majority of the ratepayers Te Buy that oe were 
Which did ot concern us. A feature ofthe grip ofthe me 
Tiny be noted, which was thatthe “Ina young man who 
ted proscar would have wei» goa trashing from 
Tim Kerr or some of Sis ion, hat not teen recopsed 
fit be way merey 2 capa ie wore oguen There War 
Sone uly feeling aroused inthe community, Bat thee was no 
ren at of itunes ofthe peso 

Acer the fale of he Dunkin’ Actin he Townships of 
Darlington aod Cheke the Tempersnce people cameo think 

















that the Act would work tore eflctively ii wee applied i a 
‘elore the Counties Council. A Temperance Convention was 


te io November, 10, n Cobourg, to which Br. G- Walley 
tree decid a dekgate bythe Divito on Nov. 10,” On Dee. 
Bro. Walkey gave ep of the Convention, ad presented = 
bil of $228 for bis expenses. A commitce wat appointed 
thtainsgoatures os ptiton to the Counties” Counc in favour 
‘of submitting the Dunkin Act to a vote of the electors of the | 
Couaien ‘The commsece reported om Jan. 12, 1890. At the 
sting ame ae of ting he eon 
pay neers) | 
(0) Moved by Be CM Longa Semel by J W: ilo 
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Mr Turker was Reeve ofthe Township in 1870, and doubsless 
rented the petidon tothe Counties Coun. The following 
cst roms he minte of hat Counc show s what happened 

At the January (10) sion the Warden, Me CM. Gould 
of Crumb in hit Address spoke hus 
























































“The Minute Hooks of Oro Divison, No 7, Sos of Tem 
eran inthe poonaaon ofthe writer, come dows to March 
oe, but the Kini of epe load sy further acount of what 
i centeined in thew records, Pesbape nome wl sy that to 
Imach space hs slay been devoted to this subject despite 
serine aid Prbbiion Inthe W-C-TLU. (Women's Chistian 
‘Temperance Union) Actestng tothe Orono News of June 1, 
1920, the Orono W-CCT-U, wun ongiinst about the year 1885 
by Mi Bowes of Onkile "The orignal offcers were Pres, 
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Warren W. Troll, “Memory dusog. the caty Year wor 
Mre Andrew Knox, Sea, Mrs A. A. Gary, MW Ali, 
Mre GM. Long, Mise Jane Kao, Mo Emma Clark, Mrs 
Moment, Mix Jao Millon, Me Anitooy Davy, Mot W. L 
Broad Mie Robert Keo, Mix J-'A. Jerome, Me. Detand 
Garay, Mie Bray Ode, Mee A. Tambiy, Mee M. ML 
Tucker, Mex J. Honty, Mes, Sith, Min Jems Cute 
Mine E. MePheron, es J. Woody Misa 8. Toure, MJ 
Beet, Mrs D. T. Alin,” Some gentlemen were admit 9: 
enorary members: Robert Krone Robert Moment, George 
ong. In 100 Mes S. Hala was chosen Presiden, a se 
ar continued to old the ofite through the quarter century 
Which bas capo with unremitting zealand efSieney 

or reson of tne and epace the history of Temperance ad 
Pech from 1670 to the presse hae ‘ees psd ovr 
although a dcison of the egaton of the period would 
te pint aut very urclyoome of the tai ears of making 
lms and administering them dng that long period of over 
Ia a eeatuy.- Alter the Dunkin Act had born lane di 
fared, the Leglture of Ontario passed i 196 the Crooks 
fe Tt wasa ence lw, bt was stricter than the ans wick 
ad preceded it Te took aay powers frm the muniipalites 
td placed them in the hands of the Provincial Goverment. 
in UO the Fades! Govermtect pened what wae Koon a8 
the Str Act. Twas prohiitory messire—a sorta improved 
Tn 1880 the Ontario Lellture passed the Local Option Act 
educed until in many townehipe and villages of Ontroin i 
4946 patel prohibition exists Lastly, on Sep. 18, 1916 
the Ontario Temperance Act came int fore and has wih | 
teme amendmen ened the law inthe Province evr sae. 
lav. Prohiition people generally conser that fe has work 
sll and done much god. But there x some deacon 
and thee There are «god many in ou region who ay that 
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Iegers are quite openly mention, The Ite thing noticed 
by the writer appeared inthe Conadion lstema of Avg. 12 
1b. Ina report fa mctng ofthe Town Coun of Bown 
“Gees Crome fn which these worde cours "wis to dea 
to your attention and consideration he face ha here eat the 
proven ex strong ling smonget the ciien of Bowmanville 
hat ou Chie f Police not pestering satisfactory hs duties 
‘Bowianville, nor the speed lie as to motores This 
hhoneycombed with “blind pigs aod that ifthe Chief of Police 
Inter ana tea pte, but cere more rut than ton in 

Tis high time the Police Committee saw thatthe local Police 




















Ta great and ever increasiog popularity of sect, and quas 
ret one ot i sk ‘nen na an ‘on 
of tne and space wil ert noting at presen buts few ere 
there is pvens deseripon of Divo of Soneof Temperance 
(Orono Div. No 7), sod sever! lols ae mentioned ae 
Ser in Ont en he wer at tight same ef 
“hers were pry 2 many see Lodge of Ged Templars 
Toemesiaceie, 

Turing on to ter socks, wan probably tr that the 

















‘Orange Onder posse more Lodges and members than any 
‘other The witer ha «ive of sikty-three ames of Primary 
‘Grange Ledges that had exe in Durham County prior 19 
1OO2,” Some of those ha teen fouled ae eal ae 1880, We 
Cowan, No 31, founded in 1842 at Clarke (Newtonville) by 
Won Henderson, No founded in 1846 st Orono by George 
Alles (stil exist), No 6, founded in 1855 at Clarke Orono) 
ty David Connell, and late ney No G4, founded in 1807 at 
Bowmanville by Robert Ads. A oumber of these sil exit 
the Orange Order has had reser rng power than the 
Temperance Socktien In 1868 LOL, No 70h, founded in 
1856, Hourabo in Newest, dormant in 180, LOL No 5 
‘woe found in 1858 ot Kendal nd il exit 
stably. ‘Where they have een planted they have then 
Jerssler Lene Not was funded st Bowmanve in 191 
In 1888 F. Fe MeArdhar was WeAty and Reve Dr MacNab. was | 
Chaplain, Durham Lodge was founded a¢ Newcastle in 15h 
Te I850'E.'A. MacNactan was WM, and M.S. Northrop, 
Steet ln M8 Wallace Holmes WAL, J. W. Bradley, 
Secretary, and Rev, E- Re James, Chaplin. We mast not 
forget Orone Lodge, No 35, AF. and AM which dates rm 
Iets. Tey be noted hee that there are comeiderable ie 
Eropenn countries, wh aw Fone for instance, Ba Caan 
fone doesnot hear the charge ade that Freemasons exercise 
{athnece in politcal scion, wor that they are antec 
‘On the contrary o bea Feeemauon fa Canada cited & 
tide towants the churches, and of his complete vespetar | 
"Ata special meting ofthe Grand Lode ofthe Ancient Onder 
rited Werkanen of the Provioc of Ontario held in Toronto 
fn March 3, 196, articles of aprenment were eater ato wit 
the Independent Once of Forests that on May 8 1996 the 
Fecstert should be domed to have accepted into the member- 
ship of the Forster ll he members ofthe Workmen, and to 
fave toured ll the Habis of the Werkanen, Temas leo 
Saved thatthe Lidge of Workmen in existence on May 3 
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shoud te deemed to he Courts of Forester, apd that all the 
‘ices of the said Lodges should be the like ofcere of the 
{Cours of Foresters. At the date March 3t the Workmen had 
teen some forthe years in existence, and. Bowmanville 
Lele Not, John Pees Recorder, with went ght members, 








tod Orono Ledge No 16h, Adciph: Henry, Revrder with 
fourteen menbers were slave. The Ooms News eae 
ff Ape 15, My ete thatthe Fates the Orono Court 
Stem thre in umber, It nated sho tht the "Foresters! 


{ecords show thie wie $87,000000 have Deer paid out in 
Toc since organisation, the present anal icome ing 
{5.000000 This wll now be atpmented by the sdon of 
{he income ofthe Worle, tick 3 872000. The member. 
Shp of the Foresters i 1,08, nt this wl be added by 
Featon ofthe merge the 8400 members ofthe 8.0.0." 

it bas teen the good fortune of the writer to wee the Minute 
ook St Andrew's Sat, Hommanville, ow nthe possesion 
aise DG. M, Galbraith, Fanta The et meting of the 
Sictety wie held on Dec. 14, T8H7 im the oer of Thomas 
(Ghats acted su Scretary. "The Chain explained tha the 
‘objet of the mating ws to organi ecety of Seotmen and 
‘het descendants ce purely beaelent character On motion 
{John Bead, seconded by F-F- McArthur, fe was agreed 
hi the Socey be called The St Adee Sot of Bows 
vile and Dasigion Later thistle wor enlarged 20 a to 
Ince the Townsip of Clarke. ‘The oficrs wee chsh os 
{illows:"Andiow Lack, President; Robert Sqosie, Fit 
‘ice President; John MeLeod, Second VicePresdent David 
Fisher Trenurers Thomow Christie, Recording and Core 
Sonding Secretary; Rev}, H. Mackeras sod TM Rede, 
{Chaplin Des Wills Aion and H.R. ed, Phsilane; 
Meare FF. MeAmtur, J. B. Foirbi, FE. MeTavish M. 
Galtsith, JM. Cline, Commitee. The Hom. Jo Singson 
twos chown Paton af he Sackty. The membnrsbip of the 
Ticy ines in gratifying way antl Sncaded many 
Sf the Seorsmen of the surounding coutey, ‘The benevolent 
SEnnual tanquet in honour ofthe Patron Saine was equals 
Feld without “otoxctng lguoesontheable™ andes charge 
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fone dollar each. ‘The Minute Book closes at Nov. 0, 1886 
John Milas thelist President mentions” Temay be inerest- 
Ing to real that St Andrew's Soiety of Toronto war organised 
wide subject spd we must pase ot bertoning such Orders 36 
‘he Oddelows (Florence Nightingale Ledge, No 0, Bowman 
Wile, and Orono Ledge, No i), the Sons of England (Lodge 
Welington, No 36, Rowmavile, Wolverhampton Lodge, No 
1, Oron), the Forse the Rotarians the Kivaoiase md 
any others wich ae move or lew met soit, without 











{peaking of 1 host of sites about which thee fe nothing 
‘ot, much ae Farmers” Cubm, Cannan Clube, Ladi” Aid 
Scie, the Epworth Leagu, and many others, When we 


fy to enumerate them we real nat a part they play fa the 
We ofthe people. There ia danger in some ses tht they 
thes sock. On the whol, they are an elucaive force in 
‘thusiams, they point out new paths. : 
"The east newspaper of our feion of which the write 
torlaige war the Messnge af Bowmanville the property of 
W. J. Molillan, The. Christin. Guardian quotes fom the 
‘mentions the later ison Aug. 2, 1855, when itis sid that the 
‘Canadian Statecman was founded at tha tie by Rev. Joh M. 
limi, «sappniton which scone the fee ta ol. 2 
Now ofthe Saconan wax push on May 7, 1857, now in 
the poneson of Dr Jaber H. Elst, Toronto, The Condion 
Stutoman remsioet inthe bands of Rev, Joba M, Chimie and 
sam, WR Chi, anil 18 when bought by BEA ] 
aes” On Jo 11, the to sone of Mr Jame were adie 
inte partnhip sted the fs name bectwe M. AL James sad 
Son” Mr James ad reat success, is paper has absorbed 
ser teow nb eo Jae 7, 


"he Beale Macnee by Pal Tbe (46106 
Fade Fines Gn) nor te Wed Derk Mw oat 
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tie Beno New, Jame Cay or: and he New Pend, 





Thee sexms to ave been 2 Bowman Star. The Chrsion 
Guardian speak not equal afr stance on Jay 

Shall welace nto the informatio contained i this venerable 
No, voL2 ofthe Stavomon, which he jut tren mentone? 

1 INS6 and 1857 Bowmanville war village, and. Janes 
-Mereters was the Reeve or th seu Tn 1886 she Darlington 
Cit rorved the fellowing indenmitien: Mathew Jones 
2/18 (1), EG, Pomes, £2 10 (80), WB Sot, £215 (8 
C'S aten, £276 (6), A. Washington, 215 (811). The 
Aseure civ Helin, Ward Ir 1/4/40 ($496), H.W 
Burk, Ward 2 £3/4 10 (8890), 1,0 Hanne, Ward 3 25/090 
$00, J. McLain, Ward 4, £710 (90) T, Conn, Ward 
8/0 (GH). "The. Licenows toll quer were! Taverne 
Jain Hobe, £9 (830). Re Lowry. £9 (86), He Philipp, 20 
{), W. Virtue, (26), A Knox, £9 (60), Jon Tubman, 





























0 (24); Shop Licone: G- 8 J Ginn, £0 ($20). Ts 187 
W. Tease fads whatealelguir Lieoce fr Which be p 

10 (410).‘Thew were al in the Township; ia Bownsovile 
the Taverns mentioned dict sod fndietly wees J. May 
ands Alm Hote, by Goiege Mason, Ratkoad Hel, by 
John Hats, Canada Hel, by Jobe Diunataw, the Eastern 
Howe. But there were others, tich at the Waverley, ete 


Wich ate not mentioned Janes Crvdeman and Jokm Hughes 

‘Neuls and Helm adveriee Ue foundry? they will ma 
factreto order Steams Engines and Bo, Thecag Machoes 
nnd Scpacatore, wth or without Horse Powers, Grist nd Sow 
Mil Machine, ital and Crone Cut Sawing Machine, 
Plough, Sigh Sho Jack Screws ee ete 

‘One Lawser baie ote In the paper, Mr St John H. 
ateheaa xe Doctors anoounoal tr exetence, D. Cotes 
snd Henry R Re. Three Dette were operating Bowman 
Wille Mir De Mages of Brwemanvlle, Chandler & Maro of Port 
Hope and C.N. Vary of Osiawa._ Thee Auctioneers wee ead 
to tel your property, John T. Coleman, Joba Copeland. and 
. Wicket, "One Company of Land Surveyors wil meanie 
Jour land. And to aed fee forsale, for ees Boom 
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time. Matthew Jones wiling tos 50 acres one mile east, 
inching 2 aces of orchard. Win Teal ef Orono flrs Lot 2 
Con, 1 Darlington, with two thy and bearing orchards 
{Gove Meares 00 ge los trom Joh Star's and 
‘Won Prout he 8 acres on Libre Se which be fs willing to ext 
tne Rebort Suse fle 100 sets in Carrwrighe with 2 ex 
‘lo mill (Eigin Mile), 10 aes moth of Bowmanville, half 
file tom the new Gravel-Road, ad a mie and Bal rm 
Tike Scgog, where two teomer ly iy tween Port Peary 
find Lindy, And 80000 bucels ef wheat ave Bought every 
Srnter fom the fete inthe rear township. Tange were 

"Wr Hounecly David Forbes, James Riggs (one door west 
sf acon Buckler) std TW. 8 J Brown soune that they 
ihe Tallre, Fr F: Meant, Janes T. Stele, and Cole & 
Martin ella great vary of Dry Gon Robert Squat & Son 
nd Murdoch Brot have Grocer and Provisns ef all 
ois for the hungry. One Tanner, Win Me prepared to 
fy coh fr Hideo (Garner itor had did Sept, 1856) 
Fhe Cabinet: Makers who adertued were Philp & Rind, 
‘Meciea & Bennett, No word of Welter) Co, but Me Philp 
froth founr of he Purnia Factory 

‘In edition to being Printers, the Clinies al all kinds of ( 
Stationery, Wall Paper ee and other Stationers mention 
WP. Groves announces his New Photographic. Sky-Light 
Gaiters arrange en the most comer artiste principe, where 
Sroups as lage te twenty or tweny-ve i pumber can be 
Teen, Pictures of den aen by a new process Istana 
‘uml Milnery mas furnted t ladies by Mle Harpe, and 
FLE-MeArthur, Joba MeL, the Hardvare Man, was ofesieg 
to farmer the “Lisle Giant Corn & Cob, Peas, and Ost Et 
{rhc could rind fom 10 Yo 20 bushels a hour 

‘Ouse te tren Will Windatt oer, at Le 8, Con 4 
Darlington, age shoe of Melodeons and oter instrumeats | 
AB. Kent of Neweasle dealt in the name Kinds of ate | 
1m Hampton Henry Elo kept a large stck of Dry Gods 
Groceries, Hardware, Paints, Ole, Hote, and. Parts. To 
Tampton ale, Richard Pearce had Stoves apd Tinwae 

The Orne Su with the sbi," Neweastle Garland and 
(Clarke and Mavens Adverier") was @ newspaper of which 
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the writer asa copy of No, a dated Thursday, Nov. 18, 
1868." Tt wae weklyof four pags, but the number in the 
vent having prevented the appearance of «pp ofthe pula 
a man of high ambition. He had two otber newspapers: (1) the 
CCanaion Visitor, ibe great Temperance Paper, st cents 4 
1B) the Day Daum aout which no details are given. Te probably 




















‘<ription peice of the Sam or Day Daten (compare with p. 535). 

i may be erste fo give come of tie Seale of ths 
‘advertises public lands still for sale in the Counties of North 
that he hasan office in Orono; JT. Hetherington inform the 





farmers of Clarke that hey ae prepared to enceute orders io 
taken prin at the Provincial Exhibition at Brantford, at the 
Fair at Newenstle They wil thee bones at the ete of $9 2 
team. Alin & Newcombe are sling Pits celebrated Eight 





James D. Daily will'do Plain and Ornamental Howe & 
{J.L. Tucker wil pay the highest price in Cac, for good wheat 


‘etvered whe Mis rn Store at Port Newcastle, James Dyer 
‘hanks the pier the entom with which as bon favour 
forthe lan fourteen years at hn Factory.” has been geting 
abr to out his etsontes, He hs for ale Tede, Cal 
‘StorLng Vara.” William Caanellsntounemthat he has 4 new 
Harnesr Estaishnent in OF he mill make sade 
set tact clan bese tas, Join Stopes 
‘pened » new Cabinet Ware Eatabishment inthe store lately 
reaped ty D. Callshan. J. Keer kets be known tht be 
tepr the Orvio Hote, Main Stree.” Having ads good 
‘experience inthe buses, be wil hep Botts to none 
A pod hire etl shenje om band atmos harp 
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“oho W. ifort is prepared onde suction sales on reason 
die terms Edward Stacey, Grand Srite, announce hat the 
Hnml Seoson of the Grand Divi ofthe Sons of Temperance 
trl be bed at London, CW. on Wednesday, Dee John 
Rilsburs, having boupht James Kerr’ Stage’ wil wake two 
Si a day to ad from Newari catching the trains frm 
Cas and wets SG: Pavers snd W. McDowell bave dimolved 
fartneship ac meshante, Aa abundant supply of eines 
Etiertued,tuch oe Hlloways Pills, Dr MC Lane's Verifoge 
od. Liver Pil, Moff» Vegetable Le Pll and Phoenix 
Bitters Canada Mineral Water fom St Catharines Spins 
CMW. & Tarek wil pay cath for Hits and Bark athe 
“Tannery teoaging to Me Coline, formes occupied by Jobes & 

(Of the Newcate Recrdr the writer knows two numbers 
(a) Bo 8, Va by ded Thoraay, March 20,1857, peered 
fh the Library, Newest, (2) No 1, Vol. 8, dated Thursay | 
May 12,158 in tbe writers calecion. “We. As Powers wat 
Eator and Proprietor. ‘The rie of the Recorder, i advance, | 
tras Lads your, It waverly four ogee, with sx columns 

‘Soe of the interesting things ithe mumber of March 2, | 
1ssf; may be mentioned The buying ofthe Court Howe fom | 
the Towrchip of Clarke wx ifr epoiation, Clarke asked 
[Bs tnd Newcastle was willing #0 pay onl £20, A shivaie 
(chara) nar enncied in Orono, Severs portiipants were 
Irouthe before J. Le Tucker spd ned £11208 cac, Se George's 
{Chur eto be built thie summer and 8. Witt Bag. wil be 
fied to recive eueciptions) the Bling Committe consis 
they, Hemy Brent, Samel Wilot, John J- Robson, Wat 
Melosh, Frederick’ Farmcnby Thomas Tamiya. HA. 
Mouey advertises his Foundry’ and. Machive Manufactory 
fe mae Stam Fagins, Dees, Based Ion Mill Costs 
land Forging Late, Thvehing Machine, Reapers and Mowers 
ugh end Harrown at Hox and Cock Stoves. The Ba of 
Toronto has opened a branch at Newest. Samuel Hone bas 
pened a new Carrs Shop. ‘The Gilmour Howe, the Empee 
Mouse, and the Wellngton Hou welom the poli. WR. 
Brady hess Livery Stable, Wen Melotsh wl pay cath for 
srhcat a the Atherstone Mil, Port Neweastle.S. MeCoy, 
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How We Liven os 


Wilmot & Co, McNaughton Bro’ offer Dry God, Groce 
‘Clothing, Boots and Shes ee, ete to 8 diriminating pti 

Ths do we se bow our villages of 1857 snd 1858 fered 
from what they ae tedsst How few of the old ames rena! 
the organ of the Bible Christian Church. It ie mentioned at 

“The Siw of Bowmanville repented an attempt of WR. 
Ctimie to reestbiah himself in journal sfter sling he 
(Conaion Siemon tM James in 16 

"The West Durham Nasr wus the engine ussd by John A. 
citadel. (See p. 145) HA. Durnan beeane proprietor in 
IETS. Laer it wis cna by Jaren Gale, wae called the Bos 
ines Newt, and wes thncrbe by che Staton 

“The Newwste Times and the Neate Tadcpendent were 
stem to found newspapers im Newastle. J. Lester Date 
tome an attempt found the Newave Beton in 190 

“The Orono oes, published by Somel Cuttll, now ia its 
focey-at year Tt ranked ae an Independent Journal in 

The West Durham Revs of Bowmanville the Conservative 
organ Iti cit hy J. W. Hynde The No of July 22, 1925, 
No a5 of Val 














In wat a geerally sccpted tle mong the people four repon 
fot be rich lt we ae well ed, we live po the fat of the land. 
And the qesion ater: Whae id we ent and ik? 

tweid pork, and potatoe,” We believed tbat our when, par 
Job Simpson proved ie by taking the medal at the Word's 
Exhibition in 1951.” Of couse yo igh have gd lar made 
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into ad bread, bt our housewives mere the est i the world 
to. And when they na Bldg of read with Yeast oF ran 
‘mpovings ov sltepeynge ic had tobe gon. Other women 
ihe have sour or soggy esd, Bat sich ehings could hardly 
pen to ur momen. 

"Phere wee srverd wy of aking brad which had ours 
In the days when open fireplaces prevaled, the housewife had 3 
Ihe etl, which sc ung onthe cane over he Bre, or placed 
in the hot cal, and ip which abe Baked big, round lat of 
tHsty read o se might have a Dutch ove (or reflection), in 
Iwich te placed ber loves and ster oven before the fi. 
Thar the bea migh sik he top of the oven, and bo rected 
down onthe beat and thus ba it. Ok ye: people hod some 
fepematy i elden mes! Or tbe pode might ave 8 bee 
fuer lve tothe back Kitchen dor, big enough to bol 3 Bly 
found batch, where the nest swetest, browa-eruted read 
Mra tuked. Tod tte, ton, the Amedcin Cooking Stove, & 
Uumpd ofoweatve gents ws developed. And the breed 
oul be ake potatos tidy and pork frie om the se 
Implements THe implement had enced some degree of exe 
Tene st euly as 188 Ac weave fom various tues of The 
[Part of that year (Oes. 2, Nov, 3) here were atleast (wo 
‘Conky Stoweson the Toronto marke,” J. and B. VanNarman’s 
Patent! aed “Hatkaway's Patent Ht Ai Cooking Stove 
‘The VaoNormane auerted thit they bad bean engaged for 
Fitcen years in aking stoves, ad Hal 2 Tegth achieved och 
fhcec tha they ad an src sbove creme Hathaway 
‘honed the VanNormans with sesing his "principle of fs 
Sha thenteed tha be mould tae legal mepet punish their 

aw the ple of flour vane scoring to eeamerances 
An carly tftene tothe ster fu fa Lx Rocefouaul 
inners Travel 120; where he ays i speaking of Mr 
Gres il at Fat Alile Creek (Grimey): The rie of 
four ie twenty-one slings por Banded weight" (A funda 
Atighe mean hee 12 Ibe eo that four then waa aeaely $38 
Por0 lls) He says alo at another place that, "The piceof 
Four in Kingston ya present, fx dallas pee bare." (About 
{BLO per 0 The) "On Api 16, 182, the Canation Freeman 
fives the pie of Hour at York (Fora) a at £200 to £226 
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rer tare ($8 10 $820 pir Inet, or about $4.08 fo $434 per 
100 ti}. According to the Toronto Patri of Jan 12, 887, the 
Brice of flour in Toronte was 11/6 to 20/ per bare (about 
S175 to $201 per 100). On Nov. 6 18, 0 lb of ur sd 
in Cake for 6, ey $L35, on atthe rate of 8825 per ot, 
But on Sep. 10,188, when wheat was high, Francis Spar 
sold Jahn Bitte 10 Be of four for £180 (88.0), And some 

For the mating of yeast for bread the writer's mother used 
the liquid taken ros bling hopes and inorder to ave every 
‘uncertain regarding whether ¢heir use in making yeast was 

‘But wheaten bread was not the only product af the world of 
cereals whidh cur pee knew ow fo prepare. The Seth 
fetlrs Brought with then the tase fore and owe the 
miler oe plant. And oe ofthe fore of fod prepared fee 
{iat ‘The weiter semembers, weve, men of English descent 
tho considered. pordge se quite nsutabe food for hard 



































Mrorking men. particularly a reakfat. And. he cemesnbers 
that in his early youth eatmesl portge was served for siPrer 
And not for bresifst at is moher table. Ie was aot stang 
frcugh fora man to work om, ax some of the ten sid. Th 
wddiion, ute Trequentlyoateakee wer baked 08 the 
riddle which bung on the chimney crane. When these cakes 
Sere thicker than al we called the tanec. There wat 
notte form of fod, called sowans, which was made feo the 
Malo eaten Feance Square books thee at ahlle re 


foken of trade”, They sla the rate of 60 conte per et. 
The oe of sowans was confined to Scottish people, partly 
foster the nde for ome twenty-four hur, or unl they begat 
te "tara" Then the qed ta pourd off turned ite» pot 
nd bed ut thickened, ‘When i a begun to thicken, 
Imig be poured into tome and nepped ha, after sat nd Tug 
of ucter had been put nto it "Or ie might be poured into 
Tarts and allowed to thicken lke jell and exten old with 
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seam. Scnten at with avidity. Bares open fie in 
Hallowee 
‘Seta’ ther gabe tee” 

tried on in a much moce limited way, Indes, as far a8 the 
Teed was his ance, Robert Susir of Bowne, who wes 
civ is dhs bute for some trenty yeas (Deore 1800 and 
‘nace ofthe fact that ilhdrsing ofthe oats ma ness 
shelling the oss, sed second making real of the shelled ate 
Csuialnt ofa Dual (0 i) of ont Te ie iatereting to note 
‘oatmeal at 3/3 (65 cents) from Francis Squair im Clarke, oats 
‘ere cling onthe Toronto market a 2/6 1020 (G0 to Scents) 
chee margin of prot ws savow. When ots were 
lower ay 25 to cents abn) oes! woul! run a€ 3 cents 
sy which fra good while war «common price 

Raters Squnr'nar alos maker of oe bale, and his 
bwother dealt init at hei in Clase, "The rakig of Pot 
tarky wes slopes pension than tie siking of edna 
TW eonsisted ofthe scouring of the grain by mente of stn 
tevtvngrily in cate ned wits shect.rom ma ough by 
fetoraton, ‘The writer forgets wt proportion of the ean 
RSL at 3 4, nd 5 cents a pound, probably acorns to quality 
Tt as sed chit for making both, a common arte of det 

‘Bucheat war not very plentifuly produced n ou rein. 
te ws ground with the ordinary milton Te wae brought 
sh fate reguoney in smash quantities av grist to he mil 
‘When it wa od cos at 24 conte all Tt was oad ciety 
to miske pancakes, which, when properly served, Were eat 

Taian com ws common arte of food with ux. Tt was 
cme she smaller varieties of ths plant which was wed to make 
































corm meal, Tt was made ito pore, and eaten with syrup 
rile war tko made nto kind of cae, eld johny 
cake. ‘This was eaten wth app or Dtters Inthe" fer" 
fear often soldat, 25 or cents I Hw eguesly brought 
{© de alla griing. "The opraton of ling com ea Wat 
Spl eroding, with ordinary slate. 

To treat of other far products than read, ich a8 cake 
snd pity, would take te sod tecnieal sll aed est be 
pane over hurriedly. The cake that held the highest place fn 
the average schonbey’safection waste dough Bat 
Caled she cles "id eles” or "entero" They were owt 
When lid was bing most abindanly rendered. For pita 
ot, hing fom the ho ard, the id sem so gon” As to 
pie, other shan met pen, there wee eral ott Kid, 
But they cannot abe mesion. "The commonest sre of ie 
ves probably sppleni, both dcop and shallow, the halo 
spec of hallow apple-pe was, with er without agar and 
Setefwer, and many another varety of go coking spe 
Temight not be got fora dnbete, but for 2 althy, Brovng 
‘anty ad, iwi ke sbeeioe the ge Obes superbly 
{oud pies, when well made, were ruspery-pite and cetrd 
{it aod "peservee” Gan ofan ert, when propery trated, 
wil make good pie Cher, pms, perch Blok currant 
roster ley ete all eaclinly well ‘The ould 
fever be teo abundant for belihy, hort keeping yeah A 
Brie word must be roerved for pumpin (renounced 
puokin"), which, i opie of foreign detesation, hy when 
Dopey made,» decgeddeeacy, bat eer round Teste 
snd's deft hand. Here tom shall be rentoged subaru 
si subartbple.Rbubar ica wonder plant ai to have 
CGharks IL Te soems tot eal euivted nour country, bat 
in aint to thie inte South The majority of pone find 
is taste oo war unless «god deal of sagt app God 
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its nyse meta, witin spt aying 

Tas nercsorineeee seetct eet acaal 
Siu hg sng hf te el tha 
cn font et ps bec and te dead 
fc tems Bor spew nv a wed fo mabog sur 
‘hep of ethene tna ey fea 
eats bute 

‘ite bad vit iii eae Gr ite 
fanny» ide pack wold be ned for home we Bens 
sree wa te ba hte ppc eo het 
Sita someines wih foes an le Bou bed 
Sexe Bt ted no mig opts epee hem fr 
(Soi tan rene ton rence Stars bots we 
te but the one's mennon i teh wee sony 
Soc bull ovr 

Thre fete we ohh many pai Earp 
seo sta al tuck va conten Pt pe 
Soin ge. tree en dr in re oe ot 
thr bead ange or psn te days when te 
Eecaly toed tie ohn eandy sal steno | 
Spo census 

FP cee oe i i nin we 
In cat ties be tng af bag trv sities anos 
LS anny See her ve ae ect oon 
hen pork sd al wae ang he reer of the tne 
Trou cota hep. #4), fy tong mw de 
Soyo tay Set ates ta ancee oe 
Caring tay dove, ata pk na ie ntti 
Shane to ny fn igen hess aed Fd 
Chev oh apeting oe Hat ed 
sccstenputyaftiearctautony: Gubakyarerton: | 
te venue bbe pant ald tea oe ear oe aie 
Sis tet ves fone, Bal va cot foe 
Sigh ont fan; Bet ow and then & ple ot 
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suid be bought from the butcher i town lens were kept by 
ery one precy, and fartibed dainty fond Tor fai. 
Ege and catadn chicken brothy roost chiles, and chcke 
‘ie stood highs fos in the eatistion ofall’ The prices of 
hckens scm to Be rarely enone ithe records to wbich 
the writer hs bod coer, at he thinks be remeber ear 
lf ehickens sald ae 25 ents a pair Asto eggs they od easly 
‘rere quite common en farm, sod found ti way in Soa 
traces of their pies in the records. On Jan. 8, 852, 2 geese 
tere sl for 3 (0 cents, on Dee, 2,185, yoone was sod 
7 (61.8), and on Deer 8, 18S, 1 turkey ae sold fo 2 
sty ino Fea Squnie’ ok I 
game the writer remembers was an oerasoaal meal of rabbit 
mtrdee, wil pigeon, or dick, Very som did «piece of 
Trout, chub, or sicker rom the ere were sometimes served 
‘of dred ec furnished eaters with their ration of fab A cominon 
Price for herring reall by Francs Squir tothe men about 
tasty beast, 

ottant ofall. In many hoose it was served at every teal i 
‘ie day, The mnt common woe ar to pel tm poretoer 
before boing. Bu thee were sme whe bed aed bln het 
in their jackets, Thi was the ante (sbion, paricalety whe 
latter. “Another excellent form war the fried potato. The 
rc of potatos varied considerably, acoving wo the abundance 
fl the crop. Sometimes they might be as low a2 29 cents @ 
Take and sometimes st high ax $a uel." Very commonly 
‘were many varieties, but the writer can hardly emember more 
Than the “cape, te “blar-nece"s the “pink-eyes"s abd the 
carly rome 
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(Other vegas were dae rather spetnny in our exon 
There wat an abundance of turnipe ried in the Bel bat 
they were forthe extle ad sheep Some wee, however, tail 
fan served at table. Cabbage tas often eltvated, and alo 
rion, particulary what was called the potatovnion, Then 
tre ad lao carota bests Lettuce, cocunics, and rode, 
Squash and pumpkins were sometrier planted snag the em 
tehich was raed fr eating from the er. “They mee ade nto 
‘under dialer ‘The spring wae ery shirt te sumer 
tight be very dey bath of whieh face tld seni the ards 

"At able people drank wate, mil, and ea. sens to 
‘more ey to obtain than mil, and sem ore cheering thin 
seater Tn the "Stier" good tn ften coe 81's pounds Bat 
there mere grades as low ne or 0 ces, with which people 
tree enti ‘Sugnr to smenton the en cit about 10 cents 2 
oud. ‘The writer's mocher used to buy young hyson tensed 
Thumntade ugw., Meplomiear we toe Tory ploaluly ade 
incur rion witia the weiter’ rcllcton. But enough wae 
tale on his father’ place, snd nea-hy neighbours” place, 10 
five hit ies of the implemen nd operations ile in | 
ugar making. Hefore 18M i had become more of 3 nary 
than 2 necesty in oar rein. But the making of yp wat 
[pt up fora god while longer, sine fe was ease to make, ed 
tre ate it on borkwheat pancakes johany-cake ec, TC wat 
Ccnsidered delicous Uy all native Canatans, but the water 
bie seen many foreigners wbo died the tate of maple ugar 
ahd maplenyrep. 

"The writer docs nx remember secog whiskey, beer or wine 
his mother made aed wbich was supped wih ote porridge. 
Treacle wat 8 thick darkoared moex wich so thinned 
with water ain tle yeast, and placed n'a corner ler 
Fermentation for tw oF vee da, i was pt jar or bates 
Unt ie wae strong enough to se Seme pepe were it the 
abi of making cer fr tale ey for ein the feat 
fone can harly my chat cider wan 8 very common beverage 
Teeame under the ban of the total nbthencewceti ad fe 


























{nto discredit. Ite rather remarkable that in gin where 
Ite apples coud be so plencll grows, ine brands sparkling 
cle ad noe een develops. ‘The fas ees of Devenshie 
Normandy might, conceivably, have ben exe in quality 
renga sincerity of ouetectotl seine. Ifthe weiter 
fms tot tabaown,. Boe bch in the hmrvese Golly ned ot 
Tresing dave, ax wll ae a tale, was sometines served 
‘Atnn ovary crn he elds water wits etan atcare 
of extn, wis Feely ibd. "Te wan an enslent beverase 
for parched bros incur dy lite Mutter, and le 
scired snd thickened belo king, were lo often aed fo 
Arnking in she eld ad at table. Tt must be admited that 
Fermented liquide, and the Fike, injected into it, ake it more 
Kendency of humanity to. worship at tbe abroe of Bacchi 
Akough grapes of god quality cin be produced in ot reo, 
hardly ever practised Pe 
“The wae of mile nder the may forms given it by human 
ingenity would Gl volume In Evans Scuais hate Hat 
‘ed very plemiflly” ews rank hin thin or hk, 
And if you go a wood chance you deank it unskimined; but you 
‘made, churped ina wooden churn provided with a dasher. When 
the writer dil the during, be wis rewarded with ace of 
brea covered wth fresh butter an ugar 2 drink fresh 
treme ‘Tre smbrona and nctat! “That wan aot the 
habit of salting all butter inmediately after churning was 
Teale tinen A common price was fom 12} 15 conte ah 
the writer's youth hit mother bad the regular habit of 
fkimemilk. He was often detailed Yo aint in the various actos 
Sn fatdlig is ie ence lege cared, eth 
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‘Then when the curds were placed in the tb be bap to put 
the big stone on top af the id which acted ae pros. Very 
‘eldom were thew choses sa generally they were eaten by 
the Romaiald. As to ranch we wee alwoye cara, whet 
Kiligseaf to separate, save, sol alt down tht prt ofthe 
stomach which woul! yi rennet What monde sey i 
Would make i we hac how the foods aed inks of man have 
Te rly deve 

‘A to felt te one met commonly used by all was the 
pple "One resson was that, witht cet appernae o 
‘etious deve, one might Rove home-grown appt slimest the 
whole year ound. Begining in August with such wares ae 
the Early Harvest, following with Red Avtracane, Dashes, 
‘SC Lawrence, cy ste the winter apple one might hove 
Raldwins Ruse, Norder Spys, te, ito she monch of 
July. Wine wealth of god eating do orchards aris! 
And then all the other fet which we cannot del on ow, £9 
Iereaten out of hand or made ig jams, and the ke, witout 
fd.” Frits imported Irom eropical parts were rater rte In 
‘he mites youth. Te des not seme having ssn bana, 
poafties wis. Now wel druid craps sed esos 
Would appear, line juice would be ordered fora ik pes. 

‘When speaking of food aad drink we should sy something 
of the ual tines of serving ries. Breakfast was served 99 
hae the men would ave time finish eating and et away 
taken at noon, end an hour was supponed to be enough unlee 
an curs bulftour or #2 wer alloned or we homes to feed 
Supper wis generally served aftr the day's work was done 
Intaving and harest ne, however, ewan often tel fo wre 
te lncies inthe eld ce nf ten inthe morving, Othe 
{Tour in the aterman. "The two meals eat upon the 
‘women ofthe family a Hea’ extra burden, ahd were sometiee 
ot very necary, but fashion always song 

Apoin or re maybe added regarding housekeeping mater, 
testers mention is often made othe pine knot which were 
Mis atest reclletion fof the gti ofthe house with ale 
sande. Sometimes the candles were ide by the process of 
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continuous dipping ofthe wie in ot tallow. Sometimes the 
‘andes were mad atin oul, in which the wicks were laced 
Sh tnored atthe bottom before the hot tallow was poured i. 
Tn the early "Alice he veling of candles a1 (0 cons) © 
ound i freqvety menioned in Francs Squairs book. In 
ton 10 expe, ol was seo burnin imple tin Tempe 
Provided with candienicke They bud 0 chimney and ure 
with a dal, soley fame. The writer tlw that the oll 
sed was whale But nthe enly “exes pret change wat 
‘fected in iumiation by the introdacton of petroleum Ol 
fear struck in Penseyleais in 890 andy TSHL few bing 
Shipped wo all gure sean iluminane "The feet metion of 
fn France Squrir's hoy, on Oct. 2, 1952, where i sa, 
For coal ll 25 cents” "The quantity is not ation. 
(On Oct 0, there a enty, “For eastr rock ol 
fin, & butcher ie, $2.25." "Thin slko leaves te pie of the 
uncertain, bot the mention of the ean indies that 
‘here wil ea ead ue of coal i the fami And euch 
proved tobe trae." Coat il war bug othe following dats 
ove, 186, De, 24 1864, Oc 10, 165, but norbing is sald 
ste quantity or price. On Sept 14,1806, we get efite 
inforation; 2 gallons of cal el are tought kom Hore for 
£1.00." Apprenty col owas sling then 4 0 cent gallon 
Ten yeas later Jan 21,158) 5} gals of coal el ae ought 
in Orono for $1.65, 00 cents gallon, Ten yar ater Qarch 
1, 1680) 4 gallons of col oil are tought in Oro for $14, 
85 cents gallon, It fal tl lowe, a that belore the Great 
1 alon ehich has bee a wat pe 
Tt maybe interesting to recall hat es. G, Simoce, wife 
‘Re the date Sun Ai 10, 170 abe reports that the governor 
‘ad etme from rp to Dewitt had lated Se weeks 
He tad leo ben at wht i pow London, where be intended 
pice the capital of Upper Canada.” Somewhere net there he 
‘real petileum was dacovered onthe march by ls eenive 

















“See "Diey of Mn Joba Cae So,” y J Rat Rletin, 201 
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Pe epen te iobatimaentayomnttnipe em 
‘hel freee ce tea el 
bottom of the barrel, and deip into a receiver below. The Ive 
ase to dry and arden, a 
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PREFACE 


HIS book has been long in the making, and the writer 
feels himself under deep obligations to the many friends 
who have aided him in its construction. He fears, how 

ever, that in expressing his gratitude in this place, he may omit 
to mention some who have helped him greatly. Tf 
he is guilty of such oversight he hopes he may be pardoned, 
[At present he is able to recall the following, whose names he 
records while offering them the expression of his sincerest 
thankfulness: Mr John Lyle, Town Clerk of Bowmanville 
Mr W, R. Allin, Township Clerk of Darlington, Mr John 
Rickaby, formerly Township Clerk of Clarke, Mr A. J. Staple 

fat present Township Clerk of Clarke, Dr ML. M. Tucker, for 
long years Treasurer of the Township of Clarke, Mr H. C. 
Bonaihan, Clerk of the Village of Newcastle, Mr N. F. Mac- 
rachtan, Clerk of the United Counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, Miss J. Alma Pollard, Registrar of West Durham, 
Gol. Alexander Fraser, Provincial Archivist, Mr A. T. Wilgress, 
Legislative Librarian, Mr Hugh Ray, Assistant Legislative 
Librarian, Mr W, Stewart Wallace, Librarian of the University 
of Toronto, Rev. F. L. Barber, Librarian of Victoria College, 
Miss R. H. Barker, Assistant’ Librarian of Vietoria College, 
Dr G. H. Locke, Chief Librarian of the City of Toronto, Rev. H. 
Matheson, Librarian of Knox College, Dr Jaber H. Elliott, 
Librarian of the Military Institute, Professor A. H. Young, 
Mr A. F. Hunter, Secretary, Ontario Historical Society, Mr C. 
E, Hurns and Mr F, Costello of the Crown Lands Department, 
Toronto, Mr W. L. Cope and Mr-C. T. Wilkinson of the Ryerson 
Press, Rev. R. W. Allin of the Synod Ofice, Toronto, Dr J. L 

Hughes, Hon. Vincent Massey, Mr D. G. M. Galbraith, Mrs 
Austin Campbell, Mr H. C. Bowen, Mr D. J. Gibson, Me J. H 
Middleton, Mrs W. T. Lockhact, Mr J. J. Gilfillan, Mr A. J. 
Knox, Mr and Mrs T.H. Powers, Mr and Mrs Thomas Smith, 
Mr E. Fielding, Mr W. J. Bragg, M.P.P., Messrs M. A. James 
and Sons, Mr J. H. Cryderman, Mr D. Morrison, Mr G. A. 
Stephens, Mr Wallace S, Bragg, Mrs W. B. Pollard, Mr F, L 

Squair, Mr. W. C. Cubitt, Mr. A.N. McMillan, Mr. A. C. Paull 


Toronto, May 2, 1927. Is. 
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DARLINGTON AND CLARKE 
1 
THE SOIL 


‘Tuk region with which this book is mainly occupied is contained 
in the south-east comer of the Township of Darlington and the 
south-west corer of the Township of Clarke, i.e, roughly 
speaking. in a quadrangle whose four corners are Bowmanville, 
Hampton, Orono and Neweastle. That is the region which the 
writer knew best as a boy. Looked at from the geologic stand: 
point it is one covered with drift deposits belonging to the very 
latest period of the world’s history, the Pleistocene. Towards 
the close of the Ice Age, the edge of the great glacial shee, 
which had covered all eastern Canada, halted at the rear of 
Darlington and Clarke, and piled up a great range of morainic 
hills, crossing the country from east to west, known to us as the 
Pine Ridge. When the ice had withdrawn farther but still 
filled the valley of the St Lawrence at the Thousand Islands, 
the basin now occupied by Lake Ontario was filled with water 
from Niagara River, and a larger and deeper lake than the 
present one, Lake Iroquois, as it has been named, covered the 
southern edge of these townships. The old beach of this lake 
is easily followed by its shore cliffs and gravel ridges to the north 
of Bowmanville and Neweastle. Salem Church and Schoot- 
hhouse (S.S. No. 9, Darlington) stand on the cliff above the old 
shore, and Tyrone Station of the C.N.R. is just at the water's 
edge of the old lake. The sand hill of the townline in the Fourth 
Concession of Clarke (Blackburn's Hill) is a piece of the old 
shore. Orono Station of the C.N.R. is also on the old beach. 
After leaving Orono the shore turns to the south and skirting 
Mount Tom runs off to the south of Newtonville! After the 
water fell to the level of the present lake, the creeks flowing 
south were developed, and began their work of eroding the matty 
valleys which cut the region from north to south, From these 


‘origin of this pasage see “Fest Regort of the Bureau of Archives 
for Ontario, 190, p. 48" Thanks are due to Profewor A. . Coleman 
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three sets of causes has come that multiplex system of hill and 
valley, of upland and lowland, of varied soil—elay, loam, sand, 
black mould, ete—covered once with such a wealth of forest 
growth, and still capable of producing a remarkably rich variety 
of the gifts of Mother Farth, although there are many richer 
pieces of soil in the world than ours. 


u 
THE FOREST 


One of the most striking features of our region was the rich and 
varied forest growth which covered it before the arrival of the 
settler.’ On the best clay foam soils it was essentially a beech 
and maple forest, but even here with some admixture of other 
deciduous woods and some white pine and hemlock. On the 
lighter, sandy coi's alco there was often a fine growth of hard: 
‘wood, with a larger mixture, however, of pine and hemlock than 
fon the heavy land. In the wet lands, such as in the bottoms of 
valleys eroded by the streams, there were splendid areas of white 
cedar, with a large percentage of birch, elm, ash, basswocd, 
pine and hemlock, and, sometimes, in the wettest places, the 
tamarack. Without going into detail it may be added that on 
both higher and lower land there was some oak, but that valuable 
kkind of wood was found in greater abundance on the ridges to 
the north. There were some hickories and butternuts, but no 
chestnuts o walnuts. 

Here then were resources of great value lying to hand for the 
purposes of the population. Beech and maple were there for 
fuel, and for furniture, when there were any skilful enough to 
make it, In the beginning all sorts of trees were available for 
log-houses, and pretty soon pine was hewed into beams, sil 
and plates for barns and houses, or sawed in the numerous saw- 
tills into planks and boards for siding, roofing and flooring 
Clear, freesplitting pine and cedar were there for making 
shingles, before there were any shingle-mills, and when the 


shingle-weaver plied the riving tool (or frox) and draw-knife, 
For fences there were the big cedars of the swamps, a butt-cut 
‘of which might sometimes make a hundred rails. And for all 


“There are many richer areas, no doubt; although ours was rich one 
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‘the implements—for the axé-helves, the ox-yokes and bows, 
the whippletrees, the beetle-heads, ‘the waggon-tongues, the 
sleigh-runners, the hay- and wood-racks, the binding-poles, and 
the hand-spikes, what a wealth of rock-elm, white ash, hickory, 
jron-wood, and other wonders of the bush. What artists in wood 
‘were found living in humble ways! Such men as Gilbert Sais, 
for instance, are worthy of being remembered. He was a good 
‘example of the wood craftsmen who flourished in the writer's 
boyhood. He lived on Lot 1, Con 4, Darlington, and made 
ox-yokes (of basswood, like that mentioned by Viruil, Georgies 
I, v. 173), waggon-tongues (of oak, elm, or ash), hand-rakes, 
cradlefingers, hay-racks, etc, etc. He was as wonderful. in 
tvoud as J. M. Trickey was in metal 

And yet in the beginning there was sometimes a feeling that 
a tree was rather an enemy than a friend, a thing to be rooted 
‘out and burnt up. ‘The burning of the log-heaps in the evening, 
after the day’s logging was done, was an occasion for rejoicing 
land for passing round the whiskey jug. It might well have 
been a season of regrets. The natural result followed. The 
thinning of the forest began, and the human agencies were, 
not infrequently, aided by the forces of nature, Tradition and 
the newspaper have kept alive the memory of forests destroyed 
by high winds like the tornado of July 12, 1850, when, in Carte 
‘wright and Darlington, houses, barns, and woods were destroyed 
throughout a strip of territory of considerable length. Then 
into the "slash" caused by the hurricane would drop, in the 
following summer perhaps, a spark of fire which would spread 
into flame, and carry devastation for long distances, as was the 
case in the Ridge, about June 1, 1855, when the barn of a Mr 
Campbell was burned, his mill being saved by the most energetic 
exertions, 

By about the year 1880 we see that there are men who notice 
that wood is disappearing. Hon. Adam Fergusson, for instance, 
in his ““Tour in Canada’ in 1882 (see p. 73), speaks of the large 
consumption of wood, and says that ‘in some places the article 
has already beome comparatively scarce”. Continuing he says 
that “‘the pine is used between Montreal and Quebec, and an 


Compare Mrs Jameson, “Winter Studies and Summer Rambles ia 
Canada," Vol, 9. 73 
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ordinary steamboat consumes fifty or sixty cords, or about 
7,000 cubic feet each trip. Wood is furnished upon the St 
Lawrence for one dollar, of five shillings per cord, while upon 
the Hudson it now costs three times as much.""' Farther on 
(p. 98) he informs his readers that ‘'a set of free-and-easy wood 
‘cutters find a livelihood here, by clearing Government land of 
its timber, without troubling the authorities to collect value 
fr rents. It consists of pine, and is not, [ believe, of much 
intrinsic value, A man may prepare two cords a day, but it is 
severe work, and the price, which is one dollar per cord, will 
do little more than compensate maintenance and labour.” "And 
still farther on (p. 270) in a somewhat fanciful way he calls 
attention to “the silent but important effects, in clearing the 
forest, which the consumption of fuel on board the stean.boats is 
destined toaccomplish. Perhapsitis not fanciful toassert that the 
woods of America are now actually clearing by means of steam.” 
‘When one compares the earliest prices given for the various 
kinds of merchantable wood, such as cordwood and lumber 
with the prices of the same commodities to-day, one realises 
that there is a logical relation between the small quantity of 
‘wood still growing and the high prices of all forms of wood as 
sold on the market. Two dollars a cord in 1825 and sixteen or 
eighteen in 1025, and four or five dollars a thousand for lumber 
in 1825 and twenty-five or thirty in 1925, are things which do 
rot surprise us when we know that the proportion of wooded 
area in older Ontario has fallen to fifteen or twenty per cent 
ff the whole, But to trace the evolution of prices through the 











century is a task which lies beyond the capacity of the present 
writer. And he will content himself with noting a few prices 
and dates as he has found them mostly in the market reports 
of newspapers and in private account books, chiefly in those of 
his father, Francie Squair, who spent the period of his life between 
1850 and 1808 on Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke 

cme of the earliest references to the price of wood in and 
about Toronto are: (1) Rev. James Richardson, later Bishop 
Richardson, states that in 1824 ‘the ordinary price of good 
firewood was butt $1.50 per cord." (2) The Canadian Freemans, 
fa newspaper of York, Upper Canada, in its issue of April 16, 
1829, quotes the price of wood on the market as 10/~ ($2) 

Tie of Rey, James Richardson," by Thomas Webster, 1876, p. 106 
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per cord. (8) Rev. William Boulton, Third Classical Master 
in Upper Canada College, writing to his wife in England, from 
Toronto, July 8, 1833, informed her that he had bought wood 
at 12/- ($2.40) a cord. He thought this a litele high but that 
the quality was excellent, he hoped. 

Quoting from the market reports for Toronto as given by 
the Christian Guardian we find that the price of good hard 
wood was: 

1842, De. 27, 11/8 to 19/6 ($2.25 to $2.50) 
1848, Nov. 15, 10/-t9 12/6 ($2.00 to $2.50) 
1831, De. 17, 12/6 to 16/2 ($2.50 to $3.25) 
1854, Dec 18, 27/6 to 30/- ($5.50 to $6.00) 

Francis Squair's books give the price at Bowmanville, on 
April 6, 1849, of 19 cords as £3. 12/- (314.40), or about 75 cents 
a cord. It was perhaps of low grade, and hauled but a short 
distance. His hooks also give 16/6 sterling as the price of 705 
feet of hemlock plank. This would be about $6.00 per M, 
which would probably include haulage, for on Dec. 27, 1848, 
his books give £5 sterling (about $25), as the price of 4,000 
feet of hemlock lumber delivered at Bowmanville from Ormiston’s 

at Hampton 

The 1854 price in Toronto i maintained for year or two; es in 
185, Oct. 29, $5.0 to $6.0, 

‘uti the hard times of 1857 prices fl, and we have in 
1858, Dee. 5, 85.75 t0 $4.00, 

1850, March 16, 81.25 to $2.70 

‘Then Toronto prises tend upward, but with Ructuatons 
1807, Apri 3, 86.50 

1873, March 3, 88.00, 

187, July 265, 1.50 

But let us return to Clarke and Darlington, where lower 
prices generally reign. Taking things by years we may resume 
‘our consideration of prices 
18H, F. Squair sells wood to J.J. Robson, delivered at Port Neweastle at 

7/-a cord (81.40) 
1854, Jan 17, FS. buys fumber at $5 per M. 

Sept. 24, F.. bays lumber from Wey (Leskard) at 89 snd $10 per M. 
1855, Jan. 8, F.S, cells 1 acre of standing cedar at £5 $24) 

Feb. 2, FS, als 44 conde of wood at £2.5/ (69), o $2 cd 
Feb. 12, FS els 1054 cords of wood at £5.5- (21,0 82 a cord 
April 21, FS. sells to Wan Renwick 2000 cela als at £11 (84), 


"Women's Canadian Historical Society, Transiction No 18 (1018-1010), 
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1855. Aug, 3, FS, buy lumber at 87 per M 
Dee. 12, FS sll 1000 cedar rails at £2.10 ($26) 
1856, Feb. 23, FS. elle 5 corde of wood at £2169 ($1125) 
Feb 27, FS els 00 coda ras at £0 (2) 
May 8, FS sell 100 cedar ras at £7.10 ($30) 
May 28, FS sells 100 coda rails a 16-3) 
May 26, FS sel 4000 cer rails at £30 ($120) 
June 15, FS el toS, Wilmot, delivered at Newcastle G-T.R. Staton, 
400 cords of wood at 13/0 ($2.78), in all $1100 
Nov. 6 FS, buys, where sived, 2000 fet of lumber at $11 per M. 
April $0, FS. ele to George Lumaden 50 cords hardwood at $1.00, 
July 2, FS bays at Leskard 000 sings at $6.75 
Dee 21, FS. buys feom Ruddock 100 feet of lumber at 
Tan. 1, FS. buys font Riaddock 1000 fet of lumber at $7 
May 20, FS sels to Jerome 200 ails fr 86.50 
(ct. 30,F'. elle conde of wood 3 $23 cord 
April 2, FS ell cords of wood at $10.0 for all 
May 12, FS sels 10 cords of wood st $19 for all 
Dex 16, FS sel cord of wood at 81.50 
2, Nov. 19, FS alls to Mre Mabarcy 1 cond of wood at $2 
Nov. a0, FS. elle to Frod Maat 4 cords of wood at $8 forall 
1873, Jan. 8, FS. alls to Cronkhite and Gordon 36 cords of wood at $1.5 
1875, April 23, FS. sells codar rails at $50 pee ML 
188, Feb, 14, FS, wells 4 cords of wood at $5 forall 
‘Nort>—One co and 109 rails were about equal in bulk. 


Much has been ssid about the wastefulness as well as the 
picturesqueness of the blazing log-heaps of early times. No 
doubt a good deal of wood was wasted in this way, but there 
has been some exaggeration in talking about the matter. From 
the arrival of the first settlers wood was idly consumed in 
considerable quantities, but a larger amount than many’ think 
‘was put to excellent uses. Fuel was needed in the long winters 


hhouses and barns had to be built, fields needed fencing, miles 
of corduroy road had to be laid over the wet places, bridges 


and culverts were necessary to span the multitude of streams, 
And forall these wood was usec. When one thinks of the many 
substitutes for wood used in the countries of Europe from whieh 
‘large number of our settlers came, one realises better why 
they needed so much more wood here than in their native lands, 
‘The peat and coal, the hawthorn hedges, the stone dykes, the 
freestone quarries, the slate and «ile were all lacking in the new 
land, and wood ook their place. The hig log-heaps destroyed 
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their share of good material, no doubt, but the writer can truth 
fully say that although he has seen many a log-heap burned, he 
never saw one in which wood of high value was consumed, 
They were made up of partly decayed, knotty, twisted wood of 
0 low a quality that it would cost more to prepare it for use 
than it would be worth, There was little, if any, burning of 
‘good wood in log-heaps in our region after 1850. 

But there are other aspects of the wood question. It is often 
overlooked that under the terms of early Crown Deeds, all the 
‘white pine growing on the land was reserved by the Crown, 
‘This pine would then be sold to lumbermen who would cat and 
remove as much of it as suited their purposes. An important 
part of this business was the removal of the finest white pine 
for the making of heavy square timber and masts for ships in 
the great days of the building of wooden sailing ships, between 
1812 and 1850. One end of these great sticks would be attached 
to the axle of a big two-wheeled truck and the other end would 
drag behind on the ground. Enough oxen or horses, ten or 
twelve pair perhaps, would then be hitched to the truck and the 
stick would be hauled to a port om the Lake Shore, Made up 
into rafts the timbers would be floated down to Quebec. There 
they would be loaded on ships and sent away to the shipyards 
of Britain. In the Christian Guardian of July 28, 1841, theee is 
a brief but interesting passage regarding this matter of getting 
‘out masts: "In 1840, 202 of the choicest masts and 100 immense 
sticks of squared timber were furnished by Messrs Crawford 
and Marsh of Port Hope. This year 890 masts and 00 sticks 
of squared oak and pine are furnished by these gentlemen. 
An echo of these great lumbering dayss was retained in the name 
‘mast road” as applied to a road in the east side of Clarke 

ding to the Lake, 

In addition to the abundant use of wood in corduroy roads, 
bridges, and culverts, there was a practice much more limited 
in its application, but which is worthy of mention, viz., the 
making of “plank roads.” It ie not certain that a plank road 


existed in our region, bit such a form of highway existed in 
several parts of the Province, and attracted attention, One ran 
from Whithy harbour to Lake Scugog as early as 1846. The 
Christian Guordian of July 3, 1844, discusses the relative cost of 
plank and macadam ‘roads, and,’ taking the figures of some 
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engineer as authority, comes to the conclusion that four miles 
‘of plank road ean be made and maintained for the cost of one 
mile of macadamised road. And the view that plank roads 
are cheaper than stone roads is expressed in the same journal 
as late as Oct. 29, 1851, 

‘As far down as 1850 wood may be said to have been the sole 
source of fuel supply for this Province. On Dec. 4, 1850, Geo. 
H, Cheney of Toronto advertises that he has coal grates for sale. 
‘The public institutions of Toronto were heated with wood fire. 
J.G. Hodgins of the Education Department, on Oct. 22, 1851 
asks for tenders for supplying 150 cords of wood for the Normal 
‘and Model Schools. On Sept. 23, 1853, Mr Hodgins again calls 
for tenders for a supply of wood, but this time for 250 cords, 
‘The City Hall also buens wood, and on Sept. 7, 1859, calls for 
150 cords of wood, 10 tons of soft coal, and 8 tons of hard coal, 
A. T. McCord being the City Chamberlain. On Aug. 29, 1860, 
the City buildings need 250 cords of wood, 25 tons of Mineral 
Ridge coal, and 10 tons of Lehigh coal. In 1865, when George 
Hare entered the service of the University, he says that both 
wood and coal were being burned. In market reports little, if 
‘anything, is said of the price of coal prior to 1853. On Nov, 30 
fof that year coal is quoted at 39/6 to 40/- (87.00 to $8) in 
Toronto. On Jan. 4, 1854, it is quoted at 58/~ (S11), and on 
March 8 at 55/- ¢o 60/- (11 to $12). On Nov. 10, 1856, the 
opening of the Grand Trunk Railway between Toronto and 
‘Montreal is celebrated at Montreal with great élai, and for a 
number of years the locomotives of the road burned large 
‘quantities of the best body hardwood, chiefly beech and maple 
in our region. Neweastle became one of the chief G.T.R, wood 
depots, and many an acre of virgin forest, hitherto untouched, 
in Clarke and Darlington, was stripped of its magnificent trees 
to feed the greedy hunger of the iron horse. How long New- 
castle continued (0 be an important wood market is difficult for 
the writer to say. It certainly was such as late as 1871, for on 
Jan. 16, of that year the Municipal Council of the Village of 
Newcastle granted to Richard and William Grose a commutation 
rate of $50 per annum for 2000 cords of wood passing through 
the Village Toll-gate. For any quantity over that amount the 
Messrs Grose were to pay 254 cents per load, James K. Allin 
was also celling wood to the railroad and his commutation rate 
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was fixed at 2/3 of 10 cents per load. Perhaps 1880 might be 
taken as the date of the end of the corthwood trade at Newcastle. 

We have seen (p. 3) that, as early as 1832, Hon. Adam 
Fergusson shows signs of apprehension regarding the de- 
pletishing of our natural stock of forest wood. But it is not 
likely that anyone was expected to take the matter seriously. 
‘The dominant thought in Canadians’ minds in 1882 was not how 
shall the forests be conserved, but how shall they be cleared off 
In 1852 no one imagined that there ever would be a lack of wood 
in Upper Canada. In 1856 in the Canadian Almanac there is a 
well-written article on the resources of Canada in which the 
following passage occurs. It gives expression to the opinion 
of the average man in the matter of wood supply, and is worth 
‘quoting: 

“North of the 44°20" parallel is a mixed mineral sod ember reron, 
whore are millions of acres fn the valleys ofthe tributaries of the Ortaws 
lind the rivers owing into Lake Haron, capable of yielding arch harvest of| 
Tune for century to come 


Gradually, however, the idea grew that it might be imprudent 
to cut cur wood so fast, and a feeling of anxiety appeared. Tt is 
interesting to know that an early exponent of this anxious 
feeling was no less a person than Sir John Macionald, Premier 
of Canada. Ina letter written to Hon. J. S. Macdonald, Premier 
fof Ontario, on June 22, 1871, he says, amongst other things 
“We are recklessly destroying the timber of Canada, and there 
is scarcely a possibility of replacing it." He continues by saying, 
“that it would be a very good thing for the two Governments, 
fof Ontario and Quebee to issue a Joint Commission to examine 
the whole subject and to report." Was the Commission ever 
appointed? Whether it was or not, no practical measures seem 
{0 have been taken to remedy the situation, 

Following 1871 for a decade there is an extension of the 
feeling of anxiety regarding our forests, but it is not very strong, 
at least in our region, It shows itself in the planting of shade. 
trees along roadsides or lanes, or in the fencing of corners of 
bush to keep the cattle from browsing the little saplings, or in 
planting here and there a few trees in the country schoolyards, 
‘as was the ease in S'S, No. 9, Darlington, in the summer of 1875. 


*" Correspondence of Sie Joba Macdonald, Sic Joseph Pope, pp 147, 18, 
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‘The writer still has in his possession a note from Wm Windat, 
dated May 10, 1875, part of which reads thus: "Will you 
kindly invite through the scholars or otherwise all who are 
interested in the school to plant a tree or two in the playground 
during the present week. I have spoken to Gilbert Stevens 
Lot 7, Con. 4) who, I have no doubt, will plant some." The 
majority did not worry about the forests, but a few trees were 
planted, and a few owners of property begin to be careful of 
wooded areas. Of such there were atleast two in Salem, Edmund 
Prout (1815-1807) of Lot 7, Con. 8, and Edward Rutledge 
(1830-1918) of Lot 10, Con. 4) Darlington, On both these farms 

stil (1925) to be found good stands of hardwood. And as 
a sort of deferred recompense to the first-mentioned, the pioneer 
of sylviculture in Darlington, one can see also on his old farm the 
first pine plantation of the Township, and, in addition, the 
Province has his grandson, E. J. Zavitz, as its first Forester. 
The founding of Arbor Day in 1885 in the Schools of Ontario 
was in response to the growing feeling in favour of planting trees 
it brought small results, however, 

Ir is rather remarkable that the prices for wood did not 
respond more quickly to the diminution in supply which was 
taking place in the whole of Canada, Everybody was aware of 
the disappearance of the forest and there was a certain rise in 
prices, but the filling of the gap by the importation of wood 
products, such as cedar shingles and fir timber and lumber from 
British Columbia, and Georgia pine from the Southern States, 
seemed, in a measure, to obscure the real state of affairs, But 
n later years, partly under the stimulus of war inflation, there 
hhas been a rise in prices of which all are aware, ‘The advertise 
iments and news items of the daily and weekly press, as well as 


the swollen bills of the fuel dealers, proclaim to all that wood is 


searce in this cauntry, once covered with such rich forests. Let 
ts read a few recent clippings: 


Toronto, Feb 17, 1923. Geta supply of goad dey cordwood, Cut over 
year ago,” Delivered in lngtin to ute your gate, sve or furtce. Price 
80 per half cord 

“Toronto, Feb, 20, 192. Coal, Coke and Hardwood. Coke, $17.50 per 
ton. Domestic bituminous, au stove or furnace $18. Coke and bituminous 
Dut stove or furnace, $16.30 per tm. Hardwood, 10 pe cord. 

Whiths, Dee. 13, 1922. Auctioneer Wiliam Mave as just sold ix 
acres of sanding timber, comprising thirkgrowth maple, beech and birch, 
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in quartecser lot, at $100 an acre, and pile of stove length condwood at 
$10. cord. The lacaton of the timber isin Uxbridge Township, 

‘Orono, Sept 17, 1026, We have a lange quantity of Pine Lumber for 
tale at our yard, Lat 22, Con. 2, Maavers Fowehip. We have icin all the 
ident soe, and can 'sell it from $18 per M. up, accocding to quality 
teal good a $3 


Public action in Canada as regards forestry seems to date 
from 1882. In that year (Aug. 21-28) a Conference of American 
Foresters met in Montreal, a Report of which is given as an 
Appendix to the Report of the Fruit Growers’ Association for 
1882 

Tn 1888 R. W. Phipps (1834-1804) was appointed Clerk of 
Forestry by the Ontario Government, and remained in this 
position until 1891. He issued annual reports, which are well 
written and contain a large amount of interesting information 
(with some error intermingled) in matters that relate to forestry 
but he did nothing of a practical nature beyond convincing a 
few that an important question demanded attention. 

In 1804 Hon. C. F, Fraser (1889-1898) was appointed Clerk 
of Forestry, but held the position only’ for a few months. The 
Forestry Reports are lacking for the period 1802-1805 inclusive 

Thoms Southworth in 1805 was appointed Clerk of Forestry 
an remained attached in one capacity or another to the work. 
of forestry in Ontario until 1900, One good thing to be associated 
with Mr Southworth’s name is the setting apart of large areas 
‘of Forest Reserves. This moves 
ment,—as early as 1808 when the Algonquin National Pac 
was closed to settlers. ‘The Forest Reserves Act was passed in 
1808, and several Reserves made, such as the Temagami Reserve 
in 1901, containing 1,408,000 acres (afterwards increased). But 
all these lie outside of our region, and we cannot dwell upon them. 

From 1904 to 1906 Judson F, Clark was attached to the 
work of forestry in Ontario. He issued a Report dated March 


15, 1903, But he remained too short a time to leave a per: 
manent mark, 

William Hawthorne Muldrew (1867-1904), D.Paed. (Tor.) 
1900, in the spring of 1908, planted 200 pine seedlings obtained 
from a Forestry Department of the United States in the grounds 
of the Gravenhurst High School. ‘The trees have grown well 
Dr Muldrew’s experiment is interesting as one of the frst in 
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Ontario. Dr Muldrew was author of a work of value regarding 
forestry, “Sylvan Ontario,” Briggs, Toronto, 1901. 

From 1883 (0 1904 nothing was done in Ontario to develop 
practical reforestation, but in the latter year a change came, 
when Edmund John Zavitz was appointed to a temporary 
Lectureship in Forestry in the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph. He ad already, after taking his Arts course in Mc 
“Master University, taken courses in Forestey in Yale University 
and the University of Michigan, and these he completed, and in 
1905 was given a permanent place in Forestry in the Guelph 
Coltege. He was ready in 1005 to make a beginning in dis- 
tributing young pines to persons desirous of planting, and the 
first person in Darlington or Clarke to receive young pines was 
F. L, Squair of Lot 7, Con. 3, Darlington, who had decided to 
plant the north-east ten acres of his farm. The planting was 
spread over four seasons, the first lot being set out in 1908. 
‘The trees have thriven, one sixteen year old white pine measur 
ing, May 16, 1922, 27 feet high and 634 inches in diameter a 
foot above the ground. In 1912 Mr W. L. Smith of Lot 29, 
Con. 4, Clarke Gust south of Orono) began the planting of 
12,000 pine scellings, which also have done well. The property 
is now (1925) owned by Professor C, B. Sissons. In 1922 the 
Municipal Council of the Township of Darlington purchased 
from John Colwill, at the comer of the Scugog Road and the 
Fourth Concession Line of Darlington, 5 acres of land for $300, 
which in the following spring were planted with young pines 
‘obtained from the Ontario Government Nurseries. 

In 1912 Mr Zavite was made Provincial Forester (Deputy 
‘Minister in 1926) and has gone on actively with reforestation 
‘as well as with the protection of Ontario forests against fire and 
fother forms of destruction. A very important event in our 
region in the matter of reforestation has been the establishment 
of a Forest Station at Orono. The site comprises 182 acres, 
chiefly on Lot 30, Cons. 4 and 5, Clarke, and was purchased 
in 1922. Under the local superintendence of G. M. Linton the 
area is being made over into a forest nursery, and will be a source 
of supply to cover many a bare, unsightly spot with beautiful 
and useful wood, Already some planting by private parties 
has been done, as, for instance, by John Stewart near Kendal, 
by John Tamblyn and A. J. Staples near Leskard, 
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WILD LIFE 


Tue wild life of our region makes one of the most interesting 
subjects of our history. In other chapters, such as under 
Forestry, Fruits, etc., certain aspects of the subject are dis. 
cussed, in so far as some of the wild plant life useful to man is 
concemed. Bur little, however, is said of the useless or harmful 
wild plants, usually known as weeds, except in scattered re- 
ferences, and nothing of the wild animal life, which constitute 
a branch of knowledge of very great importance to man. This 
wild animal life will form the main subject of this chapter 


Weens 


king of wild animal life let a word or two be 
said of our weeds. Our attempt to speak here will be limited 
to giving a short and bare list, with indeed many gaps, of 
some of the hurtful plants remembered by the writer as occurring 
in fields, meadows, or on roadsides; and very little about useful 
plants. 

Of Thistle there were two well-marked varieties: the Canada 
‘Thistle and the Bull Thistle. ‘The former was a hardy, strongly 
rooted perennial, which, unless repressed by vigorous, intelligent 
‘methods, grew luxuriantly amongst the crops, sting them and 
making harvesting very disagreeable, To bind thistly wheat 
Without leathern harvest mitts was almost an impossibility 
The Bull Thistle was a biennial, and was not an awkward 
plant to get rid of, like his brother just mentioned. It loved 
new, half-cleared land, growing sometimes five feet high. When 
it was in full bloom it was a majestic thing to look at, but woe 
to him who came too close. It was armed with strong, sharp, 
thorn-tike prickles, and all living creatures treated it with 
respect. It was not the same as the Scotch Thistle, but it 
recalled the famous motto: “Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

‘The Sow Thistle is a new weed with which the writer has had 


little direct contact. It is said to be a hard weed to get rid of 
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A somewhat conspicuous plant which often grew on the 
roadsides was the Mullein, It had woolly leaves, with yellow 
flowers on a spike. Boys, out of sport, would sometimes pluck 
its leaves, dry them and smoke them in a pipe. It did not give 
much trouble in the fields 


nother conspicuous roadside plant was the Burdock. It 
was a biennial. Its burr was big and strong, and clung to one’s 
clothing, to the tails and manes of horses and to sheep's wool 
with 2 vigorous grip. 


A plant called by various names, such as Twiteh-grass, 
Couch-grass, Quitch-grass, Quack-grass, ete., was very dificult 
to kill. Tt had roots resembling bagstrings, which ran along. 
just under the ground, and sent up a shoot at every joint, an 
inch or so apart. The writer has heatd people say that ic was 
unknown in our region before the building of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, It was asserted that it was planted by the 
Railway along the side of embankments to prevent cutting by 

Tn addition to the Burdock there were two other varieties of 
Burr, one of which had a burr as large as a veich, The seed of 
the other was considerably smaller. They were about of the 
same height,—some twenty inches. They were nasty weeds 
filling hair and wool with their ugly fruit, but they were fairly 
casily eradicated by tillage 

Wild Oats were dificult to destroy. ‘They seemed able +0 
take refuge so easily among the tame variety 

Cockle was a plant which infested the fields of wheat, It 
was about ten inches high, and formed a mat along the ground, 
It had hairy leaves, and bore a purple flower, which developed 
nto a round pod when ripe 

‘The Poppy, about which European poets speak as growing 
among the wheat, the writer does not remember to have seen 

Golden Rod always grew in rough, unploughed land. It 
was a fine, strong plant, three or four feet high. Te did not make 
much trouble in the cultivated fields 

Charlock, more often called Wild Mustard in our region, 
was reckoned asa very bad weed, growing so luxuriantly amongst 
the wheat or other grain. Tt was very tenacious of ife, It had a 
handsome appearance with its yellow flower. 
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Ragweed was not very common in the writer's youth, but 
farmers complain of it to-day as a pest that is hard to kil 

Catnip, Tansy, and Wormwood were hardly considered as 
weeds, They did not grow in the cultivated fields. You saw 
them only around houses, 

‘A weed called Pigweed or Lamb's Quarter grew about barn: 
yaeds where the soil was rich, It alsa loved the kitchen-garden, 
land demanded a good deal of hoeing, But it was not very 
‘youblesome amongst the wheat 

The name Pigweed or Redroot was also applied to another 
plant which loved the barnyard, These two were eaten readily 
by the pigs 

Foxtail was a hard weed to eradicate. It would grow in 
pasture, grain, and roots.  Tts introduction into our region was 
early, for it was well established in the writer's youth, It was 
a weed you often met in hocing turnips 

A real Daisy which flourished in barnyards puzzles the 
writer. He has not been able to identify it in the books con 
sulted, and yet he has a very clear recollection of it, It grew 
about six inches high. Its leaves had a disagreeable taste, and 
burned the lips. Barnyard animals did not eat it. It was 
not a troublesome field weed. Some people called it the L 
Daisy 


The Dock often flourished in permanent pastures and in 


fence comers. But the plough and hoe would master it, and it 
was not often spoken of as a troublesome field weed 

The Ox-eyed Daisy seemed in earlier times to be a more 
nnocent weed than it has become. ‘The writer was not familiar 
with ie 

The Milkweed grew in unploughed spaces, and was not very 
harmful, Its power of bleeding mille made it an object of 
curiosity to children 

Plantain was a troublesome meadow weed, but it was easily 
exterminated by the plough or hoe 

‘The Dandelion is a bad meadow and lawn weed, But it did 
not seem to give much trouble as a field weed. It could not 
stand the plough and hoe. Rotation of crops mastered it. 

‘There were some wild plants which you always found in the 
‘woods and could not be called weeds in the ordinary: sense. 
Such was the Mandrake. It stood about a foot high or over. 
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Its fruit was a large oval affair of a yellowish colour, which 
some said was poisonous, 

‘There was also the Wild Turnip, called by some the Indian 
Turnip. Tt was an odd-looking plant, and its root had just as 
odd a taste, Stupid country wags would give it to litle boys 
to chew. It was such fun to see the little fellows hawking and 
spitting for an hour as they tried to get the taste out of their 
mouths! Country boys had their own ways of initiating new 


comers, and sometimes they were cruel! 

“The Crinkleroot was a shy plant which you found in shady 
places in early summer, whose root had a very pleasant taste 
Of the cress variety. [t-was not found in the open. 


Smartweed was a common barnyard plant. Tt was supposed 
that you could make from it by seething a lotion to reduce 
swellings in farm animals, It did not give much trouble in 
cultivated fields 

“There was also Water-cress which grew in running streams. 
It had a very agreeable taste, and sometimes it was carried home 
to be eaten at table as a salad 

‘The wild Leck sometimes gave trouble in early times by 
giving a bad taste to milk and butter when cropped by the 
tows in the spring. It grew in low-lying pastures, never appear 
ing in cultivated land. 

Lobelia grew in low-lying pastures. When eaten by horses it 
caused undue salivation, It did not appear in the ploughed 
fields. 

‘Speaking of weeds in general, it would seem that they do 
not diminish, Tares, thistes, burrs, wild oats, and the like, 
are often mentioned in ancient books, and they are still with us, 
as well as some that the ancients did not know. They are likely 
to remain. ‘The best that can be done, probably, is to hold 
them in check by good methods of tillage. Short rotation 
systems with frequent seeding down, and frequent. hoe-crop 
will do something, Intelligence, vigilance, and hard work will 
ever be necessary. New problems will arise and methods must 
change to meet the new conditions. 

Self-propagating plants whose habitat is anywhere are 
generally considered as weeds and are not of much use to human 
ity. But two of the most useful plants we had,—June Grass 
‘and White Clover,—had these casual, weed-ike characteristics. 
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‘One never heard of seeding down for these two, If there was a 
bit of land suitably situated,—generally in the bottom of some 
sheltered valley, with a flowing stream—and if there was not 
too long a summer drought, sheep and cattle would live well 
fon the pasture afforded by them, Permanent pastures are 
rather hard to maintain in our region, particularly on higher: 
lying land, 


No discussion of agriculture would be complete without some 
reference to the insect world in the midst of which the farmer 
moves, and which often does so much to mar his comfort and 
prosperity. As in so many other parts of this great subject of 
agriculture, the writer is forced to confess the inadequacy’ of 
his knowledge to treat the topic except in the most superficial 

Within the last four or five years (prior to 1926) we have 
heard a good deal about the Hessian fly which has been doing 
harm to our fall wheat. The writer, with others, thought that 
this insect was some new plague emerging for the first time 
from obscurity to trouble the honest wheat grower. As a 
matter of fact itis one of the oldest pests with which our country 
is acquainted. It is mentioned by LieutGov. Simcoe in a 
communication to Lord Dorchester sent from Kingston on 
Dec. 10, 1754. Simcoe calls it the Hessian or Independent fly 
and says that it appeared in Upper Canada in 1793.1 Mrs 
Simooe also mentions it in her Diary (Nov. 13, 1795) as de. 
structive of the crops in the Bay of Quinté! It has quite 
recently been made the subject of study in the Ontario Agri 
cultural College and it is thought that enough is now known 
of its life history to enable farmers to arrest its ravages. 

One of the Weevil family used to do much damage to the 
wheat of Upper Canada, and to our region in particular. As 
far back as the writer can remember there was talk of this pest. 
As far as newspapers are concerned, it is mentioned several 
times by the Christian Guardian, It is spoken of on July 23, 
1851, in a general way. On Aug. 15, 1855, itis said to be bad 
between Cobourg and Whitby. On Sept. 8, IS5S, it is mentioned 

\Crlkahani’s “Simooe Papers, Vol. p. 216 

'y, Roes Robertson's" Diy of Mrs johm Graves Simcoe”, p. 27 
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as having received the attention of William Hutton, a govern 
ment official, who presented a rather gloomy report regarding 
the ravages of midge and rust in our wheatfilds. 

(One of our insect pests stands apart in regard to the manner 
of its arrival. Dr William Saunders, later Head of the Ottawa 
Experimental Farm, in “'An Inquiry into the Colorado Potato 
Beetle" (1871), says (p. 5): "This insect was originally confined 
to a comparatively small extent of country, in the region of the 
Rocky Mountains, where it fed on a species of wild potato, 
Solanum rostratum, but having suddenly acquired a taste for 
the cultivated potato, and adopting that as its principal food, it 
has gradually spread eastward, until it has invaded our shores.” 
At that date the insect was well established “on the frontier, 
between Sarnia and Amherstburgh, and extending inland from 
twenty to forty miles.” Some examples of the creature had 


advanced as far as Toronto. The advance guard must have 
arrived in Darlington and Clarke as early as 1873, for in Francis 
Squair's cash-book there are two entries (July 25 and Aug. 1 
1874) which show that two pounds of Paris Green, and a brush, 
were bought for $1.50, with which to exterminate the potato 


bugs, which were then greedily devouring the pocato vines on 
Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke. Well does the weiter remember the 
cvcation for the hand that writes these words was the hand 
that manipulated that brosh.! In the pamphlet referred to, 
Dr Saunders made a forecast, saying, that “In the course of three 
or four summers our agriculturists way expect that the insect 
tnemies of this beetle, of which we already know some nine or 
ten to exist in Canada, and which prey upon the eggs and lar, 
will in the natural order of things, so multiply as materially vo 
check the further increase ofthe Colorado Beetle (p. 6). Doubt 
Jess the enemies he spoke of impeded the progress of the beetle 
tosome extent, but not enough to render unnecessary the appli 
tion of Paris Green or some other insecticide 

‘There. seemed to be two vatietis of small fies which 
tomented the cows and other homed cattle,—one which was 
perhaps the common house-tly with debased habits, and the 
bther very much like the house-Ay, but of a smaller size. They 

© both very persistent and annoyed the poor eattle @ great 

The Fai Gree wat sprinkled onthe vines with water cried in api 
from the creck 
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deal, and yet no remedy seemed to be regularly employed to 
rid them of these pests. 

The same creatures pestered horses also, but to give working 
hhorses some peace they were often covered with nets of various 
types, and sometimes with linen oF cotton covers. ‘There was 
also the Bot-lly which in certain seasons annoyed horses a great 
deal in its attempts to lay its eggs on the hair of the forward 
parts of the body, and be swallowed and develop into bots in 
the stomachs of the horses, It was a disputed point whether 
bots did horses much harm, and remedies were seldom, of never, 
applied. ‘There was also an ox bot-ly which deposited its exes 
fon the backs of horned cattle in little holes pierced in the hide 
of the victim, where the larvae developed. Not much attention 
wwas paid to these two forms of bots in aur region. The bot 
flies were large insects, resembling small bumble-bees, 

The sheep Tick was a hideous-looking creature which we often 
found on the sheep. It never seemed to be clearly demonstrated 
whether they did the sheep much harm or not. But they were 
generally exterminated on our place by pouring tobacco juice 
‘on the back of the sheep after parting the wool carefully along 
the backbone, The operation was carried out in early summer. 
Still at sheep-shearing time in early June we generally found 
ticks on the sheep. There were also various other tick destroyers 
‘which you bought from the druggist 

‘The Pea Weevil has at various points of time done a good deal 
‘of damage to the pea crop of Ontario, but the writer had no 
acquaintance with it prior to leaving the farm in 1874. Bulletin 
126 of the Ontario Agricultural College (April, 1903) says, at 
p. 10; “From 1896 until the present, the pest has been on the 
increase and many sections have given up the growing of peas, 
Durham, Northumberland, and Prince Edward, some years ago, 
rev large quantities of seed for French and American seedsmen 
bbut the depredations of the weevil became so serious that the 
growing of peas has, to a large extent, been discontinued in 
these counties." 

The insects which attack our fruit trees are numerous, but 
until within a few years they passed almost unobserved, even by 


those who suffered directly from their ravages. They generally 
have natural enemies which do to some extent hold them in 
check, but to control them properly poisonous materials must 
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be applied to the trees in such a way as to make it pretty certain 
that these pests will absorb a sufficient quantity of poison to 
Kill them, These poisons are administered in the form of spray 
lor dust. Tt s easy to see that a large number of dificult scientific 
and technical problems are involved in the operation of such 
schemes, and their solution demands the co-operation of special- 
{sts in entomology, chemistry, mechanies, and the like, 

‘One begins to realise the size and difficulties of the problems 
when one reads some of the bulletins which have been published 
by various authorities, such as the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture, Take, for example, Bulletin 250, first published in 
July, 1917, and revised in July, 1922, written by Lawson Caesar, 
Profesor of Entomology in the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. According to Professor Caesar there are some twenty 
varieties of insect enemies of the apple in Ontario, and these 
Jiffer a good deal in habits of life, time of appearance, and so on 
Hence there is need of variety of treatment, spread over a 
lengthened period, involving a number of sprayings or dustings 
A few years ago one spraying would have been considered enough 
for the protection of an orchaed, to-day four or five would not 
bbe thought excessive, By the time the Codling Moth, the Apple 
Maggot, the Leaf Roller, the Oyster-Shell Seale, the Aphids, 
the Tent Caterpillars, and all the rest have received their due 
allowance of copper sulphate, and arsenate of lead, it is about 
time to commence picking what fruit there may be on the 














There were hosts of insects of which not a great deal was 
known by average people, such, for instance, as the Aphids 
which ate the leaves of turnips and cabbage, or those butterflies 
and moths whose larv lived on these same plants. Generally 
speaking, they did not seem to do much harm, and so there 
wwas little attempt made to exterminate them. There were also 
certain other interesting types of insects, like Bumble-bees, 
Wasps, and Ants, which did not seem to do either good or ill, 
whose nests were sometimes robbed and burned by adventurous 
youths, who, by their riotous pranks, did help to maintain the 
biological equilibrium. In earlier times, particularly, there were 
swarms of mosquitoes, some of which doubtless were the hosts 
of those germs which produce fever and ague, cases of which 
‘were not uncommon in the writer's youth. But in those days 
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this disease was attributed to the bad air arising from swamps 
and stagnant water. We still use terms, such as malaria, which 
recall the older theories, but we know now that we must fight 
the insects which transmit intermittent fever, fever and ague, 
yellow fever, and the like. We put less trust now in quinine to 
bbe administered to the fever-stricken patient than we do to 
methods of cleaning up refuse, keeping milk and water pure, 
raining bogs, injecting petroleum into stagnant water to kill 
the mosquitoes, and the results justify the new theories, 
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‘The wild 
writer knew in his youth are mentioned here, in the simples 
and briefest way, without any reference to scientific accuracy, 
and with common names such as he used in his youth. Doube- 
less, there will be gaps in the list, but an attempt will be made 





ings;—fsh, frogs, birds, mammals—which the 





to keep out the names of things that do not belong to our region, 
The fish will be those only which were found in Squair's 
Creek or in the pond and raceways round about the mill 
‘The Lamper Fel was a common creature in the creek proper 








in the tailrace below the mill, You would see numbers in 
early summer, where the water was rippling over the pebble 





making a bed in which to lay their eggs. They would move 
small stones with the mouth, Nobody ever seemed to catch 
them for food, but sometimes they were thrown out and eaten 
by the hogs. ‘The efforts of the hogs to devour them afforded 
amusement (© onlookers. There was a feeling in most people 
that they were a kind of snake and not good for human beings 
to eat 

‘The Sucker was the great fish, It came up the ereck with the 
first freshet of the season, and often in such large numbers that 





the whole community wouild be thrown into excitement. Fishing 
suckers often (perhaps always) took place at night. ‘The “jacks, 
filled with fat pine, would be kindled and the men, armed with 
spears, would wade into the iey water. The fish would sometimes 
be caught and thrown out on the bank in large numbers with 
houts and yells. They made only moderately good eating. It 
was the largest fish which we had the pleasure of catching, 
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The Mullet was not a plentiful fish. A few times, when the 
writer was very young, he heard of this fish coming up the creek 
in shoals, but he never saw any. They were said to be much 
superior to suckers, 

Little fishes called Minnows were plentiful in. the running 
water. But we never caught them nor paid any attention to 
them. 

‘The Chub was a small fish which was plentiful in the creck. 
‘They would take the hook, and though they were somewhat 
despised, they were caught and taken home to be eaten. 

The Homaday (Horned Dace) was looked on by boys as a 
full-grown chub, with homs (the proof of maturity) on his nose, 
He was good to eat 

The Shiner was a small, slender fish, with a red stripe on 
each side. It was a very elegant, little fish, too small to be of 








‘The Salmon in early times came up our creek to spawn. 
But the only specimens seen by the writer were those that were 
stopped in their upward course at Wilmot's hatchery 

The Trout was fairly plentiful in the writer's youth. Until 
he was about fourteen he was a rather successful angler. ‘Then 
his luck left him, never to be regained. The trout of our ereck 
was usually a small fish, not exceeding six or eight inches in 
Tength, and of very small weight, Bur it was the incessant 
fishing that was the reason for the small size. Where the fish 
hhad a chance to live a longer time they attained a larger size 
‘There was a protected spot in the covered part of the tailrace 
below the water-wheel where trout of from two to three pounds 
were caught, What beauties they were! 





BATRACHIANS AND SERPENTS 


‘The Ratrachians and Serpents of our region make a short 
list. Moreover, attempts to extend one's knowledge in this 
department were hedged round with parental admonition, and 
many prejudices and superstitions. 

‘There were probably more varieties than one of Frogs, but 
they were not sufficiently differentiated for the writer to be 
aware of the existence of more than one. 

There were Tree Frogs of which the writer never saw more 
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than two or three examples: a small, dull-coloured frog, which 
climbed about on the apple trees, 

“The Toad was common in our region. Most children had a 
horror of it, but some were bold enough to tame it and make a 
pet of it 

‘There was but one serpent in our region: the Garter Snake, 
‘The writer has heard others speak of Milk Snakes and Water 
Snakes, but he never saw any examples of these varieties 





Bios 


Gulls we often saw flying over our heads, uttering their cries, 


but the writer never remembers seeing one descend on land or 





Ducks often flew overhead, going to their northern nesting. 
places in the spring, or returning {rom them in the fall. Some 
times they alighted at our ponds, but more frequently at the 
marshes by the Lake. S 

Geese also made these flights between their northern and 
southern haunts. Sometimes they were shot, and sometimes 
captured —oceasionally made captives ina sort of semi-domesti: 
ity. Te was a gladdening sight in the spring to see the V-shaped 
flock of wild geese making their way to the north. Their "honk 
was a welcome sound, 

"The Crane would in a solitary way visit the pools along by 
the creek. They probably nested in the neighbourhood, for 
they could be seen wading at any time in the summer. 

‘The Woodcock stayed about all summer. It was not a very 
plentiful type of game, but occasionally some were shot, 

The Snipe was more abundant than the woodcock. It lived 
and nested by the ponds and marshes, going away in the fall. 

The Plovers were not very plentiful, but the sudden whirr of 
fa flock was heard now and then. Tt ustally was seen in the fall 





fs it was on its way south from its northern haunts, 
‘The Quail was usually seen in the winter as it would come 
into the barnyards for shelter. Its flesh was regarded as a 
delicacy 
There were perhaps several varieties of Owls. ‘The writer 
is sure of the kind that hooted at night, from the cedarswamp 
Te was not easy t0 see it, for it slept during 





west of the house, 





es 
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the day. Ie was said to eat chickens when it got a chance, and 
also mice, It stayed with us the year round. 

"The Cuckoo was a rare bird, which we noticed only in the 
warmest summer weather, as it glided in and out of cedar 
thickets. Its soft coo was very characteristic,—an insinuating. 
kkind of thing, such as you might expect from a bird that had its 
lid. 

‘The Kingfisher was a handsome bird, with flashing colours, 
but with a fitful kind of fight and a sereechy voice 

‘The Woodpeckers were of at least two kinds: the Red- 
Headed Woodpecker and another with speckled plumage. They 
were both well equipped for digging holes in dry, hard, tree 
trunks, where they found the grubs on which they fed. 





‘The Whip-poor-will is a bird, several inches long, of dull 
plumage, of nocturnal habits, feeding on insects which it catches 
fon the wing. It has a song of three syllables, which we were 
all taught to believe spelled “whip poor will” Whatever it 
spells it is a beautiful thing, as it rings out clear on the air of a 
warm, early summer evening. Old-fashioned people used to 
say that after you heard this song there was no more danger of 
frost 

‘The Night Hawk is a first cousin to the Whip-poor-will 
dll plumage, noctumal habits, insect catcher, but with an ugly 
voice. Ie has a chirp and a groan as it sails through the air, even 

‘The Partridge was our most important game-bird, It stayed 
the year round i the cedar swamps of the region. It was rather 
tame, and would allow you sometimes to approach close to the 
tree in which it was perched before flying off. Its tameness has 
led almost to extinction. 

‘The Pigeon has become practically extinct. The writer 
‘remembers vast swarms of this bid. The last time was probably 
in the year 1865, when a large flock flying from west to east 
passed over Francis Squair's farm. After that we saw only 
isolated examples 

There may have been several varieties of Hawks, The 

iter feels sure of one only, which was called the Hen Hawk 














Tt would citcle round in the sky, at a respectable height, and 
swoop down upon the chicken-yard. It was also useful at times, 
for it was the enemy of field-mice, 
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the Barn 





(Of Swallows there were two or three varieti 
Swallow, a beautiful bird, the Chimney Swallow, and the Cliff 
Swallow. These are all beautiful birds, with graceful manners 
of fying, perching, and twittering. 

‘The Humming Bird is one of the most beautiful of living 
creatures, It arrives from tropical parts when our summer has 
definitely decided to be summer. Then it nests in a rose-bush, 
or some such suitable place, sucks honey like a bee from tender 
lowers, flits about, darting here and there on dazzling wings, 
like an ethereal sprit 

‘The Kingbird and Phoebe are interesting and useful birds 
of the Flycatcher type. The Phoebe makes its nest in sheds and 
under bridges. 

‘The Blue Jay is a strong, energetic creature, which keeps the 
forest alive with its clear, if not too pleasant, call 

‘The Crow is one of the most persistent of living. things 
You can count upon meeting it wherever you go. It makes a 
dignified figure as it struts about the fields, or fies from tree to 
tuee. Its caw may not be musical, but ie is exhilaratingly clear. 
‘The older settlers charged it with the serious crime of pulling 
up young plants, especially the tender sprouts of Indian Corn, 
and put up scarecrows to frighten it, or killed it with powder 
and shot. It is said, also, to destroy the eggs and young of our 
‘useful insectivorous birds, and has many human enemies 

‘The Bobolink, “gladness on wings,” as has heen said 
beautiful being. “What a gorgeous dress! What a manner it 
has as it rises fram a clover field dazzling in purple, and expresses 
its joy in a cloud of rhythmical and unanalysable sounds! 

‘The Meadowlark is a strong, vigorous bird. Listen to the 
strokes of its wings and the clear note of its call! 

‘The Robin is another of the great birds of Canada and the 
United States. Healthy and cheery, it contributes to the 
ness of the world. It stays in autumn as long as it can with us 
‘Then it hastens across Jake and mountain to see a little of the 
south where the Mocking Bird cells, and here in early spring 
wwe have it again with us, cheering men and fowl with its opti 
mistic notes. It is not a singing bird, but its calls are sprightly, 
wholesome things 

‘The little plain-looking Grey Bird, as it was called by plain 
people who had simple names for things, was a very welcome 
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visitor in the spring. Tt built its plain, little nest in a hole in 
the ground and laid its four speckled eggs as if it had no fear of 
man or beast. It had a litle tune of four or five notes which 
was agreeable to listen to. And it sat upon the topmost rail 
of the staked and ridered fence while it sang, and the mower 
ceased for a moment whetting his seythe until Grey Bird had 
finished its tune 

‘The Snowbird spends a good part of the winter in the north 
but the writer's recollection is that it was not seen very often 
by ordinary people, When it did show itself it seemed to come 
amongst men under stress of circumstances,—for food, for 
shelter, or the like. 

The Bluebird was another of which we did not see a great 
deal. Tt was a fine, handsome bird which arrived in the spring 
‘and departed in autumn for a warmer climate, 

Shall we mention the Sparrow? He was unknown in our 
region in the writer's early youth, and the world has not yet 
finished heaving brickbats at him. 

‘The Ween was one of the most charming little creatures. 
It had no brilliant colours, but was clad in plain brown. Nor 
did i sing. But it had such wonderful little movements as it 
flitted in and out of holes around the pump and back Kitchen 
that it was iresistible. You could watch it for hours. 

‘The Chickadee, as the writer knew it, was a very charming, 
little bird which, on a cold winter day, would come to the sound 
fof axes in the bush in the hope of getting grubs or ants, as they 
‘were exposed by the choppers. Its charming little chirp was so 
pathetic! It seemed almost to ask permission to come down 
land pick up the good things which the stupid choppers were 
letting go to waste! 


Manat 


‘The Hare (commonly named Rabbit) was very abundant in 
the valley of Wilmot's Creek when the writer was a boy. In 
summer it was brown, in winter white. Tt was very frequently 
hhunted by men with dogs. The baying of the hounds was often 
heard in the cedar swamps, Sometimes the hunters were 








picturesque, like Samuel Doney, the exgamekeeper, with his 
kknee-breeches, sometimes not,-mere vulgar po-hunters. It 
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is said that the hares are all gone. The cotton-tails have taken 
their place 

The Cotton-Tail seems to have come into our part of Ontario 
in the early “seventics."” There were none of them in the 
writer's youth. This change is quite an interesting biological 
fact. ‘The cotton-tail seems to be more destructive than its 
predecessor. It is said to girdle young apple trees. 

"The Woodehuck (or Groundhog) was a fairly common animal. 
It loved co burrow in a dry knoll in a meadow, for clover it ate 
with delight, Traps and terriers helped to diminish ies numbers, 
tis the Canadian equivalent of the European marmot 

‘The Squirrel had three or four representatives with us. The 





i 
never saw one. The Chipmunk was pretty common,—a pre 





Jing Squirrel was said to exist in our region, but the writer 
y 
Tittle animal with stripes on its sides. We never sav it in winter; 
itwas said to hibernate. The Red Squirrel was the most common 
of all the family, It could be seen at all seasons. Tt never dis- 
appeared from the region. The Black Squirrel was quite common, 
in earlier days, then it disappeared for some years, now it has 
returned, and is becoming common again. The Grey Squirrel 
‘was not an inhabitant of the region in the writer's youth 
‘The Porcupine was said to inbabit our region, but the writer 
The Mouse, under various forms, is an abundant creature. 
In the house and in the barn they are very destructive. Cats 
need to be kept. There are two or three kinds of field-mice 
which do a good deal of harm by girdling young trees and the 
Tike 
‘The Rat is also a great pest in barns and houses, C: 
‘traps, poison, and weasels help to keep their numbers down, 

















‘The Muskrat (pronounced Mushrat) used to live about the 
ponds and raceways. It was sometimes the cause of breaks in 
nilldams and bridge 





‘The Mole was not an easy creature to know, it was so much 
‘of an underground dweller. With no eyes or ears, it had wonder- 
fully-developed nose, feet, and claws with which to burrow. Tt 
was useful to the farmer in killing insects and worms. 

‘The Bat was another wonderful creature with an extra- 
ordinary development of hands and feet into fying apparatus. 
It was nocturnal and insectivorous 
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‘The Raccoon was not an abundant creature, but the writer 
saw it in wood and field now and again. It often had its home in 
big, hollow trees. Ie was nocturnal and hibernating in its habits, 
It liked to eat Indian Corn on the cob, and this was taken as a 
justification for the "“coon-hunts” in which riotous adolescence 
sometimes indulged, 

‘The Weasel was a small, brown animal, of considerable 
ferocity. It would kill mice and rats, and was a menace to the 
chicken-vard, Like certain other creatures its coat changed to 
white in winter 

"The Skunk was an animal of the size of a cat, with beautiful, 
black and white fur, and a full, bushy tail. Te would make 
nocturnal raids on the hen-house, It had a highly-developed 
apparatus for the discharge of a secretion of a very disagreeable 
‘odour, which made its presence among men quite unwelcome. 

The Mink was rather a rare animal of the weasel type, some 
twelve inches long, with a firm, low-set body. It was rapacious 
‘and cruel, It lived near streams and fed on fish and frogs, but 
‘would invade the hen-house with disastrous results. It had a 
beautiful black coat much esteemed by Furriers. 

‘The Fox was rather a rare animal in the writer's youth, but 
fccasional specimens were seen. It would invade hen-houses 
and would kill young lambs. ‘The black and silver varieties 
‘were never heard of by the writer in our parts. Tt would appear 
that there i still some fox-hunting in Clarke. ‘The following 
advertisements appeared in the Orono News on Dec. 17, 1925: 

How Pur Lost—Tuestay 7th, at Antlck while out foxhunting 
Black and white with browa ears, Ifyou know of whereabouts please not 
ALA, Somerville, Orono. 

Fox Hous Loer in Kendal district, Monday, while fox-buntng, blue 
black spotted. Anewers to name of "Mack." Plame aotify owner as to 
vwhereaboute, 





W. Pennock, Kendal 


Certain interesting varieties of mammal had inhabited our 





region in earlier times, but had all disappeared before the writer 
was born, Such were the Beaver, traces of whose dams could 
still be seen on the banks of streams; the Deer, which was still 
hhunted in Manvers in the writer's time; the Bear, the Wolf 
and the Lynx, extinct, or nearly go, An odd lynx was occasion 
ally killed. Even to-day some seem to exist. For instance, in 
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the Orono News of Feb. 18, 1926, it was reported that Cal Myles 
‘of Clarke Union killed one weighing 25 Ihs., the skin of which 
‘was sold for $25. 

‘Many country boys have had the opportunity of seeing tame 
animals become almost wild, It used to be common for cows 
and swine to have their young in summer time away in wild 
tunfrequented spots in the woods. In a few days the young things 
would take on the habits of wild animals, On the approach 
fof man they would run away and hide so completely that it 
was difficult to find them, Not only so, but the mothers also 
would be as wild as if they had never been domesticated, and 
it was generally necessary to approach them with great pre 
caution for fear of their doing you bodily harm. Tt was not hard 
to understand how the wild horses of the pampas were developed 
after wandering freely at will over the plains for a generation 


wv 
MEN ARRIVE 


Burore the arrival of white men there had been doubtless 
Indian groups who had touched the region at points along the 
shore of Lake Ontario, or had traversed portions of it, but they 
do not seem to have been numerous, The writer never heard 
fof any large number of flint, oF native copper, implements, oF 
‘of any Indian burying-places being discovered near by. He 
knew of two Indian reservations, one on Scugog Island, and 
the other at Rice Lake, which still exist, and from these an 
‘occasional individual or family might wander amongst us. He 
remembers distinctly a family which came a couple of times in 
the end of the “fifties” and spent the winter in @ real wigwam, 
‘on the edge of the swamp on the Gibson place, Lot 84, Con. 4 
Clarke. These Indians made a living, weaving baskets which 
they cold to the neighbours, and their advent was hailed with 
satisfaction, particularly by the children who took great interest 
in them, and considered them as wonderful beings, living an 
ideal life. ‘The writer also remembers that afflicted people 
sometimes visited an Indian doctor who lived at Alnwick, 
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One particular case was that of William Munro, who had a 
bad knee, who was driven that long distance to see Doctor 
Smoke, and finally had to have his leg amputated, 

‘The first step made by government authority in the direction 
of the settlement of our region was the publication of a Pro- 
clamation by Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe on Feb. 7, 1792, at 
Quebec, five months before he took the oaths of office. The 
oaths of office were administered to him on July 8, 1792, at 
Kingston, in the Protestant Church, by the Honourable William, 
Osgoode, Chief Justice, as Simcoe and his company were on 
their way to Niagara, where they arrived on July 26, 1792. 
The proclamation follows: 


A PROCLAMATION. 
“Touch as are desirous to settle onthe lands ofthe crown inthe 
Province of 
Upper Canada; 
by His Excellency 
John Graves Since, Esquie: 
Lieutenant Governor at Commander in Chel ofthe sid Province, and 
Colonel Commanding His Majesty's Force, 8. 8e- 8c 
Be i known to all concerned, that his majesty hath, by his royal con 
itsion aod lasteucions to the governor, and in his abeence the Hewtenant 
fovernor or person administering the goverament forthe time being, of the 
Said Province of Upper Casada, glven authority and command to grant 
the lands ofthe crown in the same by patent under the great seal thereof 
nd it being expedient to publish and declare the oyal intention respecting 
ich grents an patents, Ido accordingly hereby make known the terms of 
rant at settlement to be: 

FIRST.—That the crown lands to be granted be parcst of township: 
it an inland township, often miles square, snd Ifa township on navigable 
water, of mie males in font and twelve mes in depth, be run out and 
Irarket by his majesty surveyor or deputy surveyor general, or under 
fis sanction and authority 

'SECOND.—That only such part of the township be granted a shall 
remain, after a reservation of one seventh part thereat, fr the support of 
protestant clergy, and one cher seventh part there, for the future dbsposition 

ofthe crows, 

"THIRD —That ao fam fot shall be granted to any one person which 
shall contain more than two hundred acres; yet the governor, Heutenant 
fovernor or pera adminsterig the government, x alowed and permitted 
fo grant to any person or persons such further quantity of land as they may 
flste, not excnding one thousand acres, over and above what may have 
‘een before granted fo them. 

FOURTH. That every petitioner for lande make it appear, that he 
coc she itn a condition to caltivate and improve the aime, sad shal, beside 
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taking the ual oaths, subcribe a declaration (before proper pertons to be 
for that purpose appoitted) of the tenor ofthe words folowing viz. "T A.B. 
"lo peo an declare that I will maintain snd defend to the wtmoat of ay 
"ipower the autoity of the king in his parliament as the supreme leilare 
vot this Proviece” 

FIFTH.—That applications for grants be made by petitioner to the 
evernr, lieutenant governor or pewon administering the goverament for 
the ime belng, and where its advisesble to grant the prayer therel a warrant 
Shall tows to the proper lice for survey threo returoable within six 
Imonths with a plot annexed, aod be followed with patent granting the 
Se i desired, in fee ad common soceage, upon the terms ad conditions 
in the royal instructions expressed, and hereinafter suggest 

SIXTH. —That all grants reserve to the crown, all coals, commonly 
called rea coal, and mines of gld, silver, copper, ti, iron, and ead and 
ch patent contain a claue forthe reervation of Umber fr the royal navy 
tt the tenor following: "And provided also, Uhat no part of the tract ot 

parcel of land hereby granted to the said» and Bis heirs, be within 
vay reservation heretofore made ad marke forts, our hits and snecesors, 
‘by our surveyor general of woods or bis lawiul deputy: in which cae, 
‘thi our grant for such pat of the land hereby given and granted to the 
‘aids - ad bis beer forever a aforesaid, and whick shall upon survey 
"theret being made, be found within aay cuch reservation, shal be null ad 
‘oid any thing herein contained tothe contrary notwithstanding. 

'SEVENTH,—That the two seventh reserved for the erown's future 
Alsposton, and the support of « protestant clergy be not severed tracts, 
tach of one seveath part ofthe township, ut suck lots or farma therein, 
th the surveyorgental'ecetarn ofthe survey of the township, hall be de- 
fecibed asset apart for thee purposes, between the other farms of which 
the sai township sall consist, tothe fatent that the lands to be reserved 
Imay be scrly of the like value with an equal quantity ofthe other parts 
tobe granted out a8 afore-mentioned. 

EIGHTH —That the respective patentees re to take the states granted 
to them severly fee of quit rent and of any other expences, than sich fees 
sare or may beallowed tobe demande and received by the deren officers 
‘concerned in passing the patent and recording the same, to be sated in a 
table authored and tablished by the government, and publiekly xed up 
in the several offices of the clerk of the council ofthe surveyor genera, aad 
ofthe secretary ofthe Province 

NINTH.—That every patent be entered upon record within six months 
from the date thereol, in the secretary's or restr oles, and 8 docket 
thereon the auditor's office, 

‘TENTH.—Wheoever it shall be thought adviseabe to grant any given 
‘quantity to oe person of one thousnd acres or under, and the same cannot 
Te found by reo ol the ssl reservation ad prior grants witha the town 
ship inthe petition expresed, the same, or what shall be requisite to make 
‘ep to auch person the quantity advised, shall be located to im in some other 
‘wip, upon a new petition for that purpose tobe prefered 
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And of the ssid several rgulations, all perms concerned are to take 
notice, ad govern themselves accordingly. 

“Given under my: hand aad seal, inthe city of Quebec, the seventh day 
‘of February, inthe thirty-cocond year of is majestysrelgn and ia he year 
‘tour Lord, one thousand, seven hundred aed sinety vo, 


By His Exelleney's Command, JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE, 
"Thomas Talbot, Acting Seretary 
(Re-prnted st Newark, by G. Tifany, 1796.) 





‘An interesting point in the history of Clarke is that at a 
meeting of the Executive Council held in Navy Hall in the 
County of Lincoln (i.e, at Niagara-on-the-Lake) on March 22, 
1793, with Governor Simcoe, Hon. W. Osgoode, and Hon. Peter 
Russell present, the whole Township of Clarke was granted to 
Jasper Murdoch and his associates. This grant was, however, 
rescinded, probably on May 26, 1796, and a survey of the 
forfeited township was ordered on Oct. 1, 1796. ‘The survey 
seems to have been completed in 1797 by Deputy Surveyor- 
General McDonell 








‘The eno letters that follow, written by Peter Rusell,Recever-Generl 
‘to DW. Smith, Surveyor-General both ofthe Eseeutive Counel, introduce 
ts to the Lovekinw, who were amongst the ealetseters ofthe Towaship 
of Clarks, 


(ict Later) 
‘Springfield June 4, 1700, 

Dear Sir 

"The bearer, Mr Richard Lovekin, being strongly recommended to me 
by a frend in Ireland I beg leave to tlicit your protection and assetance 
for htm His Excellency in Counell granted him yesterday 1200 acres aed 
200 acre ech fortwo of hissone-But Latserve bythe warrant that he mast 
present it to you for assignment within 21 days~as that time i to short 
{or bit (on eatire stranger) to explore and make his Piteh—t tract you wil 
Contrve to postpone the eeignment uotil he ean move to the part of the 
‘oustey in which le wishes to settle. Texpect Me Farmer here every day 
Iwith » number of other settlerethie gentleman being one of those who 
{nme to this country under his wing-ae fe may probably be His Exceleny's 
inclination to accommodate Mr Farmer and Me associates with a tact of 
land ia body that they may live toether—T could wish that Mr Lovekin 
land bis vone may be placed ia sich a situation that there may be vacat land 
{Uloiningbuiient to acernmodate 40 of 80 eters ad that ft may be con 











"Springild was probably the Hon, Peter Rusel's residence a couple 
of miles west ofthe mouth ofthe Nisgara River, He ad also two residences 
{in Toronto, one called the Abbey ner the Lake, and theater called Pete 
field io Queen St West, near the head of Peter St 
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venient to the Ontaio or the Erie and have a good 
fshing @) and bs 

trouble, but I am really interested in the welfare of Mr Farmer aad bie 
‘seeccite, a T consider them to have been Induced to come to this country 
‘nepal because I was at and your ssteance to cender them comfortable 
wil greatly oblige 

Dear Sit, your most obedient Humble Servant 
Peter Rusell 
1 am sol at writing thie that you ust pardon all its fal 





[beg your pardon for presming t give you al his 








In the eae of the second eter, following hereupon, from Peter Ruse 
to D. W, Smith, reparding the Laveking, we should remember that in the 
Interval between the evo letersi, on July 21, 1796, Litenant-Goveraor 
Sincoe had bidden farewell to Foroato, enroute to England, and that Peter 
Riel kad become Administrator of Unper Canada, 


(Second Letter) 


Springfld, October 18,1796 





‘Mr John Lovekin having informed me that he hae not been able to 
sscertain his Father's Brother's and his oun Lote in the Fowrship of Clarke, 
for want of the back concessions being Iaido but that he has pitched upon 
No 32 for John Lovesia, No 33 for Richard Lovekin Junior, and No 29 for 
Richaed Lovekin Senior ~in the Fist Concession with the Broken Fronts — 
Tam to request you wil mark onthe map those numbers wth the reepecive 
ames opposite for the Lovekine—and. give them fve Lots immedi 
tchind thas inthe Second Concession at near to them as the Reserves ill 








have the Honor to be 
‘Sk, your most obedient 
humble servant 


Peter Ruse 
(com the D. W. Smith papers in the Pubic Library, Toronto.) 





On consulting the records of the Crown Lands Department, 
Toronto, we discover that the Lovekins received the following 
lands: Richard Lovekin, Sen. received Lots 31, 82, 34, 35, Con, 
2, Clarke, on Dec. 6, 1797. Richaed Lovekin, Jun, received Lot 
85, Con. 1, and Lot 35, Con, 3, on the same date, and also Lot 33, 
Con. 1, on June 12, 1798. William Lovekin received Lot 32, 
Broken Front, and Lot 32, Con. 1, on June 12, 1798. John 
Lovekin is not mentioned in the records. Did Mr Russel 
confuse names? 








Richard Lovekin, Sen, was born in Ireland probably before 
1740, and was likely about sixty years of age when he came to 
Clarke, He had four grown-up sons and three daughters. He 
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died intestate prior to Dec. 13, 1804, for on that date his son 
fand heir-at-law, Richard Lovekin, Jun. conveyed to the sists 
of the latter, Mary, wife of Ebenezer Hartwell, Lots 34 and 35, 
Con, 2, Clarke, and to another sister Sarah, spinster (later Mrs 
Burnham), Lot 31, Con. 2. Also, a few weeks later, on Feb. 4, 
4805, Richard Lovekin, Jun. conveyed for £25, to John Hartwell, 
the couth half of Lot 32, Con. 2. The late Mr F. B. Lovekin, 

in 1902, told the writer that two of the daughters of Richard 
Lovekin, Sen. became wives of two Hartwells, and the other, 
wife of Mr Asa Burnham, ‘The names of three of the sons were 
Richard; William, John; the name of the fourth does not appear 
from these documents 
Richard Lovekin, Jun, was born in Ireland (1770) and died in 
Clarke in 1840—on July 4, according to the inscription on the 
tombstone in the burying-ground on Lot 35, Con. 1, Clarke, | 
"whieh," ashe says in his Will, “I have laid out for my family and 
theirdescendants." Its, however, recorded in St John’s Rectory, 
Bowmanville, that Richard Lovekin, J.P., was buried on July 17, 
1840, so that there is here a discrepancy, probably. “He was 
married to Theodosia Bates, who died on May 9, 1850, aged 
64 years. She was buried in the same plot. Richard Lovekin, 
| Jun, made his Will on June 15, 1899, and in it bequeathed to 
his eldest son, Richard (Atwood) Lovekin, the south half of 
Lot 82, Con, 1, along with the Broken Front adjoining, contain. 
ing 180 acres in all, This was "Pioneer Farm". Tt was willed 
: to R.A. Lovekin “during his natural life”, and after his death 
to Richard Munro Lovekin, son of R. A. Lovekin. To his 
second son, Thomas Lovekin, was bequeathed the north half of 
Tot 33, Con. 1, to his third son, John Wellington Lovekin, was 
given the north half of Lot 82, Con. 2, to his fourth son, Joseph 
Lovekin, was left the south half of Lot 88, Con, 1, and to his 
ith son, James Patrickson Lovekin, Lot 39, Con. 1. Three 
daughters are also mentioned in the Will as beneficiaries, Maria, 
‘Theodosia and Eliza, But it isto be noted that F. B. Lovekin, 
in 1002, gave the writer additional names of children of Richard 
Lovekin, Jun. viz., William and three daughters, Nancy, Eliza- 
beth and Sarah. These had probably pre-deceased their father. 
The Will was witnessed by Allan Wilmot, Joel Beman and John 
Wilmot, 

‘The Lovekin family has steadily kept its place in the Town: 
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ship of Clarke, and has played a considerable role therein, 
Richard Lovekin, Jun, was a Justice of the Peace. J. T. Coleman 
in his “Early Settlers" (1875) speaks at p. 9 of Mr Lovekin’s 
activity in militia affairs in the war of 1812. He was also active 
He was a sharcholder in the Bond Head 
Harbour Company whose charter was granted March 6, 183! 
R. A. Lovekin, his eldest son, and the fist white child born in 
Clarke, was a member of the Township Council for six years 
1861-1866). Mr Lovekin, during this period, was an occasional 
visitor upon the writer's father, and we had the pleasure of his 
company, now and again, as he would spend a night with us 
going from place to place, overseeing the roads and bridges in 
his ward. He had a somewhat droll appearance, and his voice 
and manner of speech were odd. But he was an intelligent man, 
and had his own opinions about the world and the people in it. 
He was well-informed regarding Upper Canadian history, and 
would talk by the hour about the picturesque figures of the 
past—such as Robert Gourlay and William Lyon Mackenzie 
for whom he had a good deal of admiration. His knowledge of 
fruit was wide and pretty accurate, and he would bring samples 
of rare varieties of apples and pears which were very interesting. 
But he had not much ambition, and spent the last fifteen years 
of his life very much in retirement. He died on Nov. 28, 1882, 
aged 77 years, and was buried in Bowmanville cemetery. He 
was predeceased by his much-loved son, Richard Munro 
Lovekin, who died at Wellington Square, on March 28, 1871, 
at the age of 34 years. R.A. Lovekin’s wife, Mary Munro 
Lovekin, outlived her husband ten years, dying Dec, 2 
aged 88 years 

James Patrickson Lovekin, fifth son of Richard Lovekin, Jun., 
was born in 1818 and died on June 22, 1893, being buried in 
Bowmanville cemetery. He was a student in Upper Canada 
Academy, Cobourg, and at the closing exercises on April 28, 
1841, he read an original poem whose subject was “Osceéla” 
(1804-1838), the brave half-breed Seminole Chief who fought 
against the United States in the second Seminole war, and at- 
tracted much attention the world over. In 1853, 1854, and 
again in 1867, 1868, J. P, Lovekin was a member of the Clarke 

~Walington Square, eight miles east of Hamilton, now Burlington 
‘See Mayne Reid's romance," Ocea 
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Township Council, and in the later period sat also in the Counties’ 
Council. As early as 1851 he had a fruit-tree nursery on his 
farm at the townline, where it continued for years—down as 
far at least as 1865. "He called it Kitcolman Gardens. For a 
number of years he had a place of business in Newcastle, where 
for some time (at least from 1861 to 1865) he bought large 
amounts of wheat and barley, much of which was shipped from 
Bond Head, or Port Newcastle, wharf, Mr F. B. Lovekin, who 
sat in the Clarke Municipal Council from 1885 to 1900 and also 
in the Counties’ Council from 1897 to 1900, was a son of James 
Patrickson Lovekin, It may be mentioned here that joseph 
Lovekin, fourth son of Richard Lovekin, Jun., died on June 23, 
1859, at the age of 42 years, and was buried in the Lovekin 
‘cemetery on Lot 85, Con. 1, Clarke. 

‘Mrs Maria Murney,! in’ 1859, acting as amanuensis for her 
mother, Mrs Mary Warren Breckenridge (or Breakenridge) 
tgives certain details of the arrival of Robert Baldwin (1741-1816) 
in Clarke, and of his sojourn there. We are told that, after 
tsriving in York (Toronto) from Ireland in the summer of 1798, 
the Baldwins remained for a few days inhabiting a tent in that 
dismal place, as it then was, consisting of a dozen houses without 
church, schoolhouse, or inn. Then they went down to Clarke 
by open boat to a farm Mr Baldwin had purchased, on which 
was 2 small log but with a bark roof, and a chimney made of 
sticks and clay. The only clearance on the place was of about 
ten acres in extent. Here he brought seven of his children 
{he had had sixteen), four daughters and three sons. The eldest 
fon, William Warren Baldwin, was then about twenty-four 
years old. He was known afterwards as Dr W. W. Baldwin, 
ind was the father of Hon, Robert Baldwin (1804-1858) of the 
Lafontaine-Baldwin administration whieh for two periods, 1842- 
1848 and 1848-1851, managed the public affairs of Canada. 
Dr W. W. Baldwin had taken his medical course in Edinburgh, 
but after removing to York became a lawyer, and practised 
law with suecess for some time. He was gazetted a member of 
the Legislative Council, or Senate of the time, but owing ¢o ill 
health did not take his seat, and died Jan. 8, 1844, 

1 we consult the public records in the Crown Lands Office 














“The Women’s Canadian Historical Soety of Toronto, Annual Report 
foe 0111912, and Transaction No 1". Page 12 
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aand in the Archives of Ontario we discover that Robert Baldwin 
held a Crown deed, dated Nov. 25, 1802, for Lot 28, Con. 2, 
in Clarke, where he docs not seem ever to have lived. He had 
also a Crown deed dated Jan. 11, 1816, for Lot 31, BLP, where 
he apparently did reside. But there is also on the records in 
the Archives mention of a Clergy Reserve lease to Robert 
Baldwin, dated Sept. 29, 1802, for Lots 31, B.P. and 31, Con, 1 
containing 250 acres. His grand-daughter's Recollections do not 
lear the matter up, which need not surprise us, for her mother 
who had told her the story was the youngest child of the family, 
and was only about twelve years old in 1802, She merely says, 
“the family proceeded (0 take possession of a farm my grand. 
father purchased", but on the other hand we have from her a 
ood deal of information respecting the unsuitability. of the 
Baldwin family for life in the wilderness. The head of the 
house seems to have had all the local honours going: he was 
Colonel of the Militia and Lieutenant of the County, but he 
‘was an old man, and all his sons but one, who had rheumatism, 
had left him. Sometimes his daughters had to do the rough 
work about the place, and were frequently: unable to hire any 
one to help. Then the house was small, and cold in winter, 
tunless the fire-place were kept blazing continuously. The 
neighbours were kind but were somewhat far away, and Indians, 
‘occasional "tramps", and wild beasts sometimes annoyed them, 
When they did get Servants to help, they were obliged t0 sit 
at table with them, which they considered a great grievance, 
One particularly interesting story is told of how the young girls 
had to feéd two or three hundred men who had come from far 
and near to be drilled by the colonel on June 4, which was the 
annual “training day”. “They had great sugar kettles full of 
Venison soup, roast meat and pies, and all sorts of things, and 
these boors drank terribly and stayed all night and about 
‘owenty of them stayed to breakfast.” 

So, farm life in Clarke became unbearable and the eldest son, 
Dr Baldwin, invited the family to come to York, which they did 
in December, 1810. According to the Clergy Reserve books the 

¢ was not relinquished, and the rent went on accumulating 
till June, 1833, when it amounted to £66:8.134 ($265.63). Then 
the land was transferred to Daniel Arnott and he seems to have 
paid the rent. ‘The rate of rent was very low forall these Clergy 
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Reserve lands, For a lot of 200 acres for the first seven years 
it was $7 annually, for the second seven, it was $14 annually, 
‘and for the third seven it was $21 annually, and the lease was 
Tenewable. ‘The Baldwin home was on the banks of a stream 
bout ten miles long which afterwards was by some called 
“Baldwin's Creek", later often “Wilmot’s Creek" (Squair's 
Creek). 

"The Gist Robect Baldwin was Lieutenant for Durham County, aod a 
word should be said about thie clas of offi. One of the early acts of 
Governor Simcoe on arriving in Upper Canada was the appointment of 
Tieutenanes of Countiee. Ina letter to Heary Dundas, Secretary of State, 
‘Saved Navy Hall, Niagra, Nov. 4, 170, tanemittng the Journals of the 
Lgulative Council and House of sembly, together with such Acte as have 
Teen pasted during the Sexo hexay, "In order to promote an Aristcracy, 
iat neceary in this Countey, I have appointed Lieatenants to the most 
Fopalons Counties, which T mean to extend from time to time; and have 
corer them the recommendatery Power for the Miia and Magstracy 
Sr toual in England—of course thowe persons are selected, whom T have 
ound et the Head ofthe respective Counties”. 








Dr Henry Scadding® gives the list of Lieutenants of Counties 
jn 1804. 

The folowing gentlemen were, in 180, Lieutenants of Counties forthe 
Counties ateached to their seapective names, We take the Tis from the 
Upper Cena Almanac for 1904, published at York by John Bennet, John 
Mes, Bag, Glengarry: Willian Fortune, Esq. Prescot; Archibald 
Mactonell Esq, Stormont; Hoa. Richard Duncan, Esq,, Dundas: Peter 
Deummond, Fog, Grenville; James Breakenidg, Be. Leos; Hon, Richard 
Casturghe, ng), Frontenac;, Hazelton Spencer, Ey, Lenox:  Wiliss 
Jonncon xq “Addington: John. Ferguron, Esq, Hastings; Archibald 
Mactonet, Ex, of Marysburg, Prine Edward; Alexander Chisholm, Esq 
Northumberland: ‘Robert Baldwin, Esq, Durbom; Hon. David Wiliam 
Soith, Bay, York: Hon. Robert Hamilton, By, Lincoln; Samuel Ryere, 
Eon, Neroiky William Clays, Esq, Oxford; (Middlesex is vacant); Hon 
Aesander Grant, Esq Enex; Hon. James Baby, Esq, Kent.” 

“The spatem of Lieutenants of Counties was not of long duration. Te 
scema to have come toan end in 1807, bang met with the disapproval ofthe 
Home Government. It posible also that did otf well ato the circum 
ances of eur situation in Upper Canada at that te 




















‘Neighbours of the Baldwins mentioned by Mrs Breckenridge 
were the Lovekins, the Cozenses, the Hartwells and others, 
Capt. Dan Cozens appears as the holder of the Crown deed of 








~~ Gmalkahank, "Correspondence of Lieut-Governoe John Graves Simcoe", 
Vol. p25. 
Sending, “Toronto of O1",p. 82 
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Lot 42, Con, 4, Clarke, March 23, 1708, and he had other 
holdings like many’ of the army officers, He is also (along with 
others of his name) mentioned by Dr Henry Seadding in “Toronto 
of Old", pp. 886, 457, as amongst the earliest inhabitants of York 
Two Hartwells, already mentioned, appear in R. Lovekin's 
riligia list of 1812, but are not mentioned as holders of Crown 
deeds. They obtained part of the Lovekin lands. 

The belief that Richard Lovekin was the frst settler in Clarke 
is not shared by all. Dr Wm Canniff in his “History of the 
Settlement of Upper Canada”, p. 199, says that Roger Bates's 
grandfather “removed to the Township of Clarke, where he was 
the first white settler, and for six months saw no white person.”" 
‘There seems to be no doubt that the Bateses were very early 
settlers in the region. 

‘The Bates family had close contact with the Lovekins. In 

the cemetery on Lot 35, Con. 1, Clarke, there is a headstone 
which speaks of Huldah, relict of Roger Bates, who was born in 
‘Massachusetts in 1750, and died in 1810. In the same cemetery 
as is mentioned elsewhere, there is the headstone to Theodosia 
Bates, wife of Richard Lovekin Jun., who died in 1850. The 
‘Testimonial of Mr Roger Bates", published by the “Ontario 
Historical Society" in 1906 (Vol. VI, p. 146), tells us that 
Mrs Lovekin was an aunt of Roger Bates of the “Testimonial” 
One would suppose then that Huldah and Theodosia were 
mother and daughter, and Roger, husband and father. If so 
he had died before 1810, the year of his wife's death, But the 
“Testimonial” states that Roger Bates, the grandfather, died 
jn 1819, at the age of 84. There is then some confusion here, 
and since there is uncertainty regarding other poi 




















ts in the 
"Testimonial", the writer will not try to make a coherent 
sketch of the Bateses. In the records of the Crown Lands 
Department, Toronto, we find that on April 6, 1797, Roger 
Bates received the deed for Lots 6 and 7, Broken Front, Clarke, 

nd that Adna Bates received the deed for Lot 6, Con. 1. Both 
‘of these properties seem to have been soon disposed of, but 
Adna Bates acquired Lot 11, Con. 2, and the name Adna Bates 
is given as owner of that lot on “Tvemaine’s Map of the County 
of Durham" in 1861, and of the south half of the same lot in 
Belden's Atlas in 1878. ‘The name occurs also in other places, 
as for example in the list of pathmasters of Clarke for 1870, 
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1871, etc. ‘The names Roger Bates and Adna Bates appear also 
in R. Lovekin's Militia Roll Call for 1812 as given by J. T. 
Coleman in his “Early Settlers" (1875) at p. 10. We find also 
in Coleman's book at p. 12, that Adna Bates and Stoddard 
Bates were present at the marriage of James Bates, of Clarke, 
to Elizabeth Burk, of Darlington, on Oct. 28, 1811. He seems 
to have died Aug, 27, 1882, aged 42 years, and was buried in 
Bowmanville cemetery. Another inscription in the same 
‘cemetery reminds us of the close connection between the Bateses 
and the Lovekins, where it is recorded that Earl Bates, aged 65, 
land his wife Theodosia (née Lovekin), aged 52, died on the 
‘same day, Jan. 1, 1868, ‘These two were married on Sept. 13, 
1856, and had lived in Scarboro'. To Scarboro' had migrated 
in early times Adna, eldest son of Roger Bates of Clarke, and 
hhad died there in 1840. And in 1922 there died in Scarboro’ 
Earl Stimson Bates in his eightieth year. So there had sprung 
from the Clarke stock two branches, the one in Hamilton Town 
ship, and the one in Searboro’ with a recurrence in all these of 
certain favourite names of the family which serves very much 
to confuse the records for the genealogist 

‘Encas Shaw was a native of Scotland. Mrs John Graves 
‘Simeoe, in her Diary! for Sun, March 4, 1792, writes thus of his 
arrival at Quebee— 

‘Capt. Shaw, of the Queen's Ranger, and four other gentlemen arcived 
from Frederilotown, in New Brunswiek, which in 370 mies rom hence. They 
sealed on snow shoes 240 miles in 10 days, came up the river St Joba, aad 
Toned many smal lakes” “About a yearlatershe writes ofhisarrival t Navy 
Hall (Niagara) thut:—"Fei, Apri 1, 1795—Capt, teas Shaw i arived with 
lis wifeand seven children, fom Oswego, where he met bis family and spent 
the winter with them. The south shoe of Lake Ontario being uninhabited 
Irom Oswego they brought with ther an Tndian to build huts aod shoot 
prtridges and ducks, ‘They came the woe way i a bast.” 














_Aineas Shaw poséessed the confidence of Lieutenant-Governor 
Simooe and received rapid promotion in civil and military affairs, 
He became a member of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada 
in 1704, and of the Executive Council in 1795. He was made 
Major in 1794, Lieutenant-Colonel in 1798, Major-General in 
ISI], He died in 1815, His wife had pre-deceased him in 1806, 
They had eight children: George, Jobn, Alexander, Charles, 
Hneas, Richard, Sophia, Isabella. For his public services the 

The Diary of Mr John Graves Simcoe”, by J. Ross Robertson, 1911 
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Government made to him and to his children grants of land, 
He himself was to have 1000 acres in Flamborough, 400 acres 
in York, 900 in Pickering, or 2300 acres in all. Each of his 
children’ was t0 have 1200 acres, distributed in the following 
manner: George, in Cramahe; John, in Whitby; Alexander, 
in Clarke; Charles, in Hamilton; 'neas, in Haldimand; 
Richard, in Darlington; Sophia, in Clarke; Isabella, in Whitby 
The writer has not verified the list of deeds to sce whether all 
these were appropriated, but the warrants were ready on Dec. 
28, 1796. According to the records in the Crown Lands Depart: 
‘ment the following Crown deeds were given in Clarke and 
Darlington to members of the Shaw family. £neas Shaw 
received Lot 1, Broken Front, Darlington; Richard Shaw 
received Lots $ and 4, Broken Front, Darlington; 2neas Shaw 
received Lot 1, Con. 1, Darlington; Richard Shaw received 
Lots 3 and 4, Con. 1, Darlington; ABneas Shaw received Lots 
Land 2, Con. 2, Darlington; Richard Shaw received Lots 4 and 
5, Con. 2, Darlington; Aineas Shaw received Lots 16 and 17, 
Con. 8, Darlington; ‘Sophia Shaw received Lots 9 and 10, 
Broken’ Front, Clarke; Alexander Shaw received Lots 23 and 
24, Broken Front, Clatke; Sophia Shaw received Lots 9 and 10, 
Con, 1, Clarke. This made 18 lots in all, or about 3600 acres 
in the two townships, But the distribution of lots is different 
from that spoken of on Dec. 28, 1796. ‘The writer is unable to 
explain how these changes were made. No doubt what is given 
in the records of the Crown Lands Department is correct. 
But difficulties arise, such for instance as regards the identity. 
fof Aneas Shaw. But we are not searching titles, and it is suffix 
cient for our purposes to know that these lands were given to 
the same family. It is likely that the 42neas Shaw of Darlington 
was neas Shaw, Jun. who may have received lands in Darlington 
instead of in Haldimand as had been intended. He received his 
1200 acres. Richard Shaw also received 1200 acres in Darlington, 
Alexander Shaw does not teem {o have had his full share of 
1200 acres in two lots, Nos 28 and 24, B.F., of Clarke, Sophia 
Shaw also in her block of land, Nos and 10, B.F. and Con. 1 
stretching from the Lake to what is now Newtonville, might 
not have had her full measure of 1200 acres, but perhaps it was 
reckoned as such, on account of the deep Broken Front at that 
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‘The story of Sophia Shaw’ is of considerable interest. According to “The 
Story of eta Brock” by Walter Re Nursey, 192, p. 21, "Sophia Shaw, the 
lady t0 whom ‘our hero’ was betrothed, was a daughter of General ness 
Shiv, and born May 31,1702. On Brock’s death she remained unmaried, 
Ii was Mise Sophia Shaw who brought Brock » cup of colfer—the “atieup 
cup" -the moming that he balted-274 niles from the Fort, atthe house of 
her beothecinsaw Captain Jobm Powell—at Nigara (Newark) where she 
was visting her elder sister, nabella~wifeof this Captain John Powell 
‘er son of the Chie Justice” 





It is not likely that Miss Shaw ever exploited this large piece 
of property. She lived for long (d. 1872) after the death of her 
affianced husband, and disposed of the land. On Tremaine’s 
County Map of 1801 there are no fewer than nineteen names of 
owners amongst whom her holding had been divided. And that 
is not surprising, for a part of the village of Newtonville was 
included therein, 

The Shaw land in Darlington contained in all 2400 acres. 
Ff this about 2000 acres made almost a solid block in the south- 
‘east comer of the township, and had in ita large proportion of 
Fich land. Richard, the fifth son of Major-General the Hon 
Eneas Shaw, born 1790, died 1884, lived ia Darlington, He 
‘was married t0 Dorothy Shoultz who, after his death, became 
Mre David Francis Burk. Richard Shaw was Capt. of the 
Royal York Rangers. He had two sons whom the writer re- 
members, George Shoultz, born 1830, and Richard J., born 1834, 
George, & good, enterprising farmer, was married twice, (1) to 
Jemima Marr in 1852, (2) to Margaret McClung in 1862. She ' 
‘ied in 1803, Richard J. was married to Mary Bellwood, 
daughter of Charles Bellwood, of Lot 33, Con. 4, Clarke, a near 
neighbour of the writer's family. Richard J.’ Shaw and his 
wife both died in 1898, he at the age of 64, she at the age of 58. 








If one standing near Providence Church at the front of the 
Third Concession, Darlington, should cast his eye towards the 
south, he would have before him a beautiful landscape unrolling 
itself down to the Lake, the site to-day of rich fields of grain 
mingled with large, productive orchards, That 








territory was once nearly all in the hands of the Shaw family 
and it was hoped by Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe that such 
blocks of property should in the future become the solid anchor- 
age of a landed aristocracy, on which should be founded a firm, 
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reasonable system of Church and State, to be forever the home 
land refuge of freemen attached by interest and affection to the 
institutions and ideals of Britain, Such were his hopes, but no 
aristocracy was established but that of toil and prudence, And 
yet without his hoped-for aristocracy, or the system of Church 
land State which he loved, freemen have lived upon that land 
‘and eaten abundantly of its fruits in peace, have inhabited good 
hhouses, have chosen their own councils and parliaments with 
full powers to make and unmake laws, and still have not run 
riot in tearing down the old barriers of authority in religion and 
ey have not demanded to be detached from Britain 








morals, T 
and her monarchy. Simeoe would not have asked for a higher 
result, and it has been attained without the help of the things 
which he thought essential, Aristocracy did not take root, the 
‘Simcces and the Shaws have gone, but their place was filled by 
the Braggs, the Allins, the Clemences, the Cragos, the Souches, 
the Rickards, the Galbraiths, the Hoars, and others still on that 
area, or who have passed on. Humanity may produce fine fruit 





tunder very varying systems and conditions. Keenness of mind, 
skill of hand, buoyancy of spirit, and they are the things that 
count, do not seem to be confined to any narrow field of circum 





‘The Sopers were early settlers in Clarks and Darlington. 
John Soper, son of Samuel Soper of Butler's Rangers, received 
rom the Crown, Lor 1, Broken Front, Clarke, May 17, 1802. 
‘The lot was estimated fo contain about 240 acres. The Clergy 
Reserve of one-seventh for this lot, amounting to 34 2/7 acres, 
‘was located in Lot 20, Con. 2, which as late as 1861 was called 
fon Tremaine’s Map a Glebe. The writer remembers Timothy 
Soper of Bowmanville. J.T. Coleman in his “Early Settlers" 
speaks thus of him: "His father, Mr Leonard Soper,! was born 
in 1762, and emigrated to Canada in 1788, The following year, 
the present Timothy Soper was born in the Township of Sidney, 
near the head of the Bay of Quinte, and was the first white child 
born in chat Township", J. T. Coleman tells us further that 
Leonard Soper removed in 1795 to the Township of Hope, and 
in 1805 to Darlington and built the first saw-mill in the town: 











"Raother Leorard Soper ive on Lot 16, B.F. and Con, 1, Clarke, inthe 
fis and used to bring gist to F. Sqairs mil, 
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ship. In 1806 he bought from Augustus Barber part of Lot 9, | 
Con. 1, on which a four mil was built, long known as Soper's 
Mil, known now (1025) and for « good many years back 25 
MacKay’s Mil. “The writer remembers a son of Timothy Sope 
Captain Alpha Soper, who, in about 1800, lived by the gravel 
road on Lot 29, Con, 3, Clarke the Crown deed of which had 
been granted to Hon, John McCall on July 22, 1800. “Then the 
Jand was owned by Hon, Augustus Warren Baldwin of Russell 
Hill inthe Township of York, who eold the north hallo Timothy 
Soper for £125 on Jan. 24, 1697. ‘Then it was conveyed to Peter 
Stalker before 1870, and he lived om it until about 1014, He 
died on June 16, 1924, in his ninety-third year. Before it was 
Soper property’ sawmill was built by a Mr Sabine onthe lite 
creek which flows through it, In about 1857 ie was quite a i 
romantic adventure to visit the old mill with its upright saw, | 
and gather turpentine from the ends of white pine snw-logs, out 
of which a fine quality of chewing-gum was made which was | 
{quoted high in the juvenile market of S'S. No. 9, Clarke. ‘The 
Soper boys bore, what seemed to some, edd. mames>—Wash 
(Washington), App (Appleton), Aiph (Alpha), and Tim 
| (Timothy), unless memory is playing tricks with the writer, 
Where are'the all tonight? Tn what beds do they ie? 
J.T, Coleman in beginning his "Early Settlers” says that 
John Burk, John W. Trail, and Roger Conat were the pioneers, 
and first settlers of Darlington. The land taken up by two of 





these men lies towards the west side of the township, and is i 
rather outside the area treated in this book. But on account of 
the interest attaching to pioneers something will be said about i 
them all 





An early reference to John Burk is in the “D. W. Smith 

Papers where it ix stated that on June 28, 1796, his cae was 
considered by the Council, when it was decided that Lot 13, 
Con. 1, Darlington, for which he was applying, should. be 
reserved for the petitioner until he produces to the Surveyor 
General permission to settle on the sid lot, or until the Town 
ship of Darlington be laid open, in which cave the petitioner 
shall have a grant of the lot prayed for. Probably he hal already 
fone upon the lot, In the records of the Crown Lands Depart- 
ment we find that on Dec. 31, 1798, he received the deed of 
Lot 13, Con. 1, as well as chat of Lot 18 of the Broken Front, 
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{in all amounting to some 400 acres. We notice also that James 
Burk received on the same date Lot 16, Con. 1, Some of this 
land became important, particularly Lot 18, Con. 1, on account 
of the fine water power furnished by the Creek at the north end 
of the lot. A fine mill called by various names at different 





times, now Vanstone's Mill, was erected there. Farther down, 
Gifford’s tannery, Squait's oatmeal, flour, and barley” mills 
Williams’s carding mill, ete., driven by the same stream, were 
flourishing concerns in early times. The list of the Burks is a 
long one, and the writer is unable to give a clear account of 
them. A few names must suffice. In Lovekin's Militia Roll Call 
for 1812 we find James Burk, Samuel Burk, David Burk. In 
addition to the names already given we find in the list of mar 
Fiages quoted in Coleman's “Early Settlers" at p. 12, that 
John Burk, Jun, was married on Dec, 28, 1807, to Jane Brisbin 
John Burk, Sen., and David Burk being present, On Oct. 28, 
1811, James Bates was married to Elizabeth Burk, Jobn Burk, 
Sen., and Jessia (sic) Burk being present. On June 16, 180% 
Luke Burk was married to Nancy MeBane, James Burk being 
present. An important member of the family was John Burk, 
son of David F. Burk (1787-1866), born May 28, 1814, died 
April 24, 1859, He was married to Lucia Grover, who for many 
years survived her husband, dying Sept. 80, 1888, at 78 years. 
John Burk was partner with John Simpson as manufacturer and. 
‘merchant, and the two constituted a most enterprising, prosper- 
fous, and popular firm. Mr Burk’s premature and unexpected 
death was the cause of profound sorrow in the community. He 
left behind him a considerable estate. His son E, G, Burk died 
at Camphellford, Ontario, on July 16, 1804, at the early age of 
43 years. Other members of the family were Wiliam K. Burk, 
son of David F. Burk, who owned Lot 18, BF, one of the 
properties of John Burk his grandfather. He died Oct. 2, 1881, 
at the age of 65 years, Alto Harvey William (or William 
Harvey) Burk, sometimes called Captain Burk, whose property 
at Lot 20, Con. 1, bore the name of Neptune Grove. Mr H.W 
Burk was elected a member of the Federal Parliament in 1879 
asa Liberal. He died on Oct. 13, 1907, at the age of 86 years. 
One of his daughters is Lady Hughes, widow of Hon. Sir Sam 
Hughes (1853-1921), Minister of Mititia in the Great War. 
Clergy Reserve land was sometimes leased, It is interesting 
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to look at some of the points in connection with a lease to 
John Burk of Lot 15, in the Broken Front, Darlington. It 
‘covered 220 acres, and commenced on Sept. 28, 1802. 

For the first seven years, from Sept. 20, 1802, to Sept, 29, 
1800, the rent was £3.17.0, 

For the second seven years, from 1809 to 1816 £ 

For three years, from 1816 to 1819 £ 

For one year, 1819-1820 £ 

‘And then up to Sept. 25, 1828, whole am’t due £23 

And up to June, 1838, whole am't due £61. 1.3 
‘Then the land was sold and became the property of Robert 
Lowe, March 12, 1855. 

Roger Conat (or Conant) with his three sons Abel, Eliphatet, | 
and Jeremiah applied as early as July 13, 1793, for land in 
Darlington. On that date it was decided by the Council that 
they should have 200 acres apiece. Later, on July 8, 1795, ] 
there is a decision that Roger is to have 400 acres, and the sons 
200 actes each in the Township of Darlington with the Broken 
Fronts. Finally, on April 19, 1798, Roger Conat received 
Lots 32 and 33 in the Broken Front, and apparently on the 
same date, Lots 32 and 33, Con, 1, In the same year, 1798, on 
Dec, 31, Abel, Eliphalet, and Jeremiah received Lots 29 and 30 
in the Broken Front, and apparently on the same date, Lots 
29 and 30, Con. 1. AI of which would make up about 1600 
‘acres. In the Militia Roll Call for 1812 we find the names of 
Eliphalet and Jeremiah Conat. i 


at 





AAs Gordon D. Conant says im the “First Report of the Bureau of 
Archives” for Ontario (IM), p60, “OF the land which was orginally 
poseesed by Roger Conant, there i none, atthe present day, owed by any 
Sree Conant. There were fou wns and two daughter is the family, and 
“Thomas Conant, my great grandather, was fully massacred in 1858 during 
the Canadian Revolution by a despatch bearer. This accounts for the fact 
that we, his divet descendants, do not poses any of the erga property. 
However, wed ponent Por Orban, our miles west, some ofthe property 
which was owned and cccupied by David Annis, who was a brother-in-law 
1f Roger Conant, and who came from Masrachuseets with him.” Ta J.T 
Coleman's "Early Settlers", p12, the marrage of Thomas Cooant is mea- 
tioneds—"Thied March, 1807, marred, Thomas Const, of Darlington, to 
Hannah Stoner. Present, Peter Stoner, her father, Abel Conat, Polly, his 














wil and Phebe Lightheat.”" ‘There i an iterestiog account of the Kling 
‘oF Thomas Conant in 
(Griggn, 1598). 





rer Canila Sketches" tp. 78, by Thomas Conant 
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John Trull (1746-1880) was born in the Isle of Wight, and 
came to Darlington by way of New York State in 1794,’ His 
name does not appear among the holders of Crown deeds. He 
drew 600 acres of land near Port Granby in Clarke, but did not 
settle there, Instead he came back to Darlington and bought 
land from Roger Conat at a dollar an acre on Lot 82, B.F., and 
Con. 1. His son, John Casey Trall (1795-1880), known as 
Captain Trull, was the first white child bor in the county 
In 1902 when the weiter visited Jesse Trull (1825-1012), son of 
John C. Trull, he was shown the Commission granted by Sir 
John Colborne on Sept. 11, 1880, to John C. Trull as Lieutenant 
in the 1st Regiment of Durham Militia, and also the Commission 
from Sir Edmund Walker Head, dated Feb. 15, 1856, appointing 
him Lieutenant-Colonel in the Srd Battalion of Durham Militia, 

Lieut. Robert Cowell, on Oct. 8, 1796, is given 2000 acres in 
Clarke, to be distributed as follows-—Lots 16, 17, and 18, 
Broken Front; Lots 16, 17, and 18, Con. 1; Lots 17 and 18, 
Con. 2; Lots 17 and 18, Con. 3. On Tremaine’s Map of 1861 
five lots of this block (1000 acres) are still in the hands of one 
proprietor—Montague Handley—who may have inherited the 
estate. The other half of the block appears under the names of 
Soper, Burnham, Brand, Powers, Lent, Parks, and G.T.R, 
Company. Lieut. Cowell had served in the last war as Liewt 
jn the 99th Regiment. He is spoken of in “Some Letters of 
Robert Nichol" in “Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
Records, Vol. XX, p. 55.” But so far the writer has found no 
other trace of him. 

‘Miss Rachel Crookshank(s) received from the Crown the 
following lands in the Township of Clarke: Lots 26 and 27, 
Broken Front, on Nov. 11, 1796; Lots 26 and 27, Con. 1, on 
Nov. 11, 1796; Lot 26, Con. 2, on the same date; Lots 26 and 
27, Con. 8, also on the same date, In all she received seven 
lots of some cwo hundred acres each, or approximately 1400 






























acres. The property ran from the Lake shore, half a mile wide, 
‘except in the second concession where it was a quarter of a mile 
wide, back to the fourth concession Tine, some five miles, and 
included land afterwards owned by the Wallbridges, G. S. 
Boulton, Francis Gibson, Soloman Fligg, J. J. Robson, John 
Middleton, and a group of owners of village lots in. Newcastle 
besides. Miss Crookshank was a sister of Hon. George Crook 
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shank (1763-1859), who was a member of the Legislative Council 
of Upper Canada, and a very important citizen of Toronto, 
“Another sister, Catharine, was the wile of Hon, John McGill 
‘These Crookshank ladies were great friends of Mrs Simeve (1706 
1850), wife of John Graves Simcoe (1752-1806), Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada. Mrs Simooe shed tears on bidding 
them farewell, as she left Toronto. She wrote thus in her 
diary:—Thur. July 21, 1796—"Took leave of Mrs McGill and 
Miss Crookshank. I was so much out of spirits I was unable 
to dine with them, Mrs McGill sent me some dinner, but I 
could not eat; cried all day."” Miss Crookshank became in 1817 
the second wife of Dr James Macaulay, father of Sir James 
Buchanan Macaulay (1793-1859), Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. ‘The name Macaulay has been preserved in 
the last two syllables of the name Teraulay Street, Toronto. 

Hannah Jarvis, on April 15, 1803, received from the Crown, 
Lots 12, 13, and 14, Broken Front, and on the same date Lots 12, 
13, and 14, Con. 1, in Clarke. The property made a block two 
miles and a haif long, from the Lake to the Kingston Road, 
and three-quarters of & mile wide, lying south-west of Newton- 
ville, containing 1200 acres, and covering the properties marked 
con Tremaine’s Map of 1861 as belonging to Mrs Hamilton 
(probably daughter of Mrs Jarvis), William F. Allen, James K, 
Allen, George Tate, J. Cotton, J. T. Williams, S. Hyett, Hon. G. 
8, Boulton, John Wade, Moses Thompson, Mrs Hannah Jarvis 
was the wife of William Jarvis (1756-1817), appointed Secretary 
fof the Province in 1792, Her maiden name was Hannah Owen 
Peters, daughter of Rev. Samuel Peters, D.D., of Hebron, Conn, 
She was married to William Jarvis in England in 1785. Her 
application for land came before the Executive Council, and on 
Oct. 4, 1796, ie was ordered that she was to have 1200 acres, 
‘and that 400 acres each should he given to her children Maria 
Lavinia (later wife of George Hamilton, founder of the City of 
Hamilton), Augusta (later wife of Thomas MeCormick), William 
Manson (or Munson) Jarvis, and Samuel Peters Jarvis (1792- 
1857), after whom Jarvis Street, Toronto, is called. Where the 
children received their land the writer is unaware. 

‘John McGill (17512-1894) received, on July 22, 1809, a 
Crown deed for Lots 29 and 30, Broken Front, Clarke, also for 
Lots 29 and 30, Con. 1, for Lot 29, Con. 2, and for Lots 29 and 
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30, Con, 3,—in all seven lots, containing 1159 acres, This land 
hhad been granted to Mr McGill on Oct. 7, 1796, but on account 
of some error in the patent, he surrendered it on June 29, 1800, 
and received a new patent on July 22, 1809. There was made 2 
Clergy Reserve for this land of 165 4/7 acres, in Lot 31, Con, 1. 
His was a fine block of land, beginning at the Lake and running 
north over four miles to the fourth concession line at Renwick’s 
corner. It covered the territory, which, on Tremaine's Map of 
1861, bore the names of Galt, Baldwin, Arnot, Ivory, Foster, 
Munro, Blackburn, Soper, Bowen, Reed, Hill, and a considerable 
part of the village of Newcastle. Hon. John MeGill was a 
Scotsman who emigrated to Vieginia in 1773. He was a Captain 
in the Queen's Rangers under Simcoe in the Revolutionary War, 
was Commissary of Stores for Upper Canada in 1793-6, became 
member of the Legislative Council in 1797, and received many 
other honours. His wife was a sister of Hon. George Crook- 
shank. 

William Dummer Powell, Jun, (1778-1808) received, on Aug 
3, 1779, Lot 22, Broken Front, Con. 1, and Con. 2, Clarke, 
‘containing in all 560 acres, and covering the territory allotted 
by Tremaine’s Map of 1861 to James and Robert Roland, 
Joseph Wilson, Robert Huggart, Roland Norton, and William 
Herd. Mr Powell was the son of William Dummer Powell 
(1755-1884) who was born at Boston, Mass., of Welsh descent, 
He was educated in England, and called to the Bar in 1779. 
He came the same year to Canada, was made Chief Justice in 
1815, resigned in 1825, and died in Toronto in 1884. He applied 
for land for his son while still an infant. The son died at Thorold, 
while a young man of twenty-five, 

Robert Wilkins (1742-1836) of the Carrying Place at the 
head of the Bay of Quinty (Quinté) received, on May 17, 1802, 
the grant of thirteen and a half lots in Clarke, containing 2700 

The names of the owners of these lots as they appeared 
emaine’s Map in 1861 were as follows:—Lot 7, Con. 
William Milligan; Lot 8, Con, 2, Mary Jones, Robert Jones, 
Joseph Hopkins; ‘Lot 6, Con, 3, Robert Jones; Lot 7, Con. 3, 
Johnston Leet; Lot 5, Con. 4, William Ballagh; Lot 4 (west 
half), Con, 4, Robert W. Carson; Lot $1, Con. 4, Francis Squair; 
Lot 3, Con. 5, R. Falls, J. Falls, S. Mullen; Lat 4, Con. 5, G. 
Ray, R. Purdy, J. McMullen; Lot 6, Con. 5, D. Johnson, T. W. 
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Mulligan; Lot 7, Con, 5, James Ballagh, Isaac D. Ballagh; 
Lot 10, Con. 5, William Stark, S. Scott, Robert Hodge; Lot 12, 
Con. 5, J. & T. Mulligan, Robert Cowan, Archibald Bawks; 
Lot 30, Con, 6, Malcolm Stalker, Duncan Maconnachie. In all 
‘owenty-cight real settlers with theie families had been established 
‘on the land granted in one township to Mr Wilkins whose claim 
to it was that he was a United Empire Loyalist. 

‘As regards the history of one of these lots (Lot 31, Con. 4), 
some definite information can be given. As appears from the 
Crown deed printed herewith (p. 50), this lot was conveyed to 
Robert Wilkins on May 17, 1802. Robert Wilkins conveyed 
ie to Robert John S. Wilkins on May 25, 1817. ‘The latter 
conveyed it to Robert Charles Wilkins on Dec. 2, 1888, and he, 
Hon. Robert Charles Wilkins, conveyed it to Francis Squair on 
Nov. 20, 1850, The price was £560—$2240, between eleven and 
twelve dollars an acre 








Crom deed to Robert Wilkins 
Province of Upper-Canada 

P. Hunter Le Gow 

(George the Third by the grace of God ofthe United Kingiom of Great 
Britainand Irland, King, Defender of theFaith, Toll to whom these Presents 
shall coe — Greeting 

Know yey that we of our special grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion have Given and Granted, and by these presente do give snd grant 
lnto Robere Wilkie of the Carrying Plae at the head ofthe Bay of Quint 
fn the Midland Dstit, Enquire “M.C- hi here and assgos forever: All 
that parcel or tract of laid situate in the Towoship of Clarke ia the County 
ff Durham in the Home Distt in our said Province, containing. by 
Sldmeasurement Two Thourend and Seven hundred seres be the same more 
fc las being Late umber seven and eight inthe Second Concession Lots 
Number Six and Seven inthe Third Concession, Lote Number Five, Thiet 
fone, and the west hall of Number four in the Fourth Concession, and Late 
Number Three, Four, Six, Seven, Ten, Teelve and Thsty in the Fith Con 
‘nko ofthe aid Township of Clarke together with all the Woods and Waters 
thereon Tying, and being under the reservations, limitations and conditions 
hereinafter expreseds which sid Two Thousand seven hundeed acres of Id 
fre butted, and bounded, or may’ be otherwise known aa follows! that isto 
$y commencing where a Post he been plated ia ont of the said Concesion 
at the South East Angle ofthe sald whole Lote spectively and atthe centre 
of the Lot number four in the Fourth Concraion Then North sateen 
‘egrees Westone hundred Chai in exch Lot, and the half Lot—Then South 
eventyfour Degrees West, in each whole Lot and Ten Chains ia the hall 
TotThen South sixteen Degrees East, one hundred Chains in each Lot 
tind the hall Lat-Then North Seventy-four Degrees East, Twenty Chai, 
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in each whole Lot and Ten Chains inthe half Lot, to the place of hepning, 
To have and to ho the said parel or tract of land heeeby given and granted 
to kim the said Robert Wilkins bis hers and assigns fo ever: saving never- 
theles to, our Hees and suconaor, all mines of Gol, Silver, Copper, Tin, 
Ta, ton and Cool that sll or may be hereafter found on any part of the 
id paved or trac of land hereby given and granted ao aforesaid; and saving, 
tnd recrving to wou heir and succesors all white Pine Trees that shal, 
for may now, or heeatergrom or be growing, on any pat of the aid parcel 
fr tract of land hereby granted as aforesaid. Provided always, that no part 
tthe parel or tact of land herby given and granted tothe sid Robert 
‘Wilkins ad his bles, be within any eeservation heretofore mae, and marked 
for un our bis and successors, by our Surveyor-General of Wools, or by 
his lawful Deputy: in which case, this our Grant for such part of the land 
hereby iver aad granted to the sald Robert Wilkin and his heirs for ever 
ts eforesaid and which shall upon a survey thereof being made, be found 
trithin any soch eservatin, shall be ull and void, and of none eet, any 
{hing herein contained to the contrary notwithstanding. Provided also, that 
the ssid Robert Wilkins his ei or assigns hall and do within thee years 
tect and build, or cause to be erected and built mand upon some part of 
the sid porcel or tract of land a good and suficont dweling or howe (he 
the aad Robert Wilkin or his asigns not Baving built, or not being in his 
‘rte own right lawfully pomessed of an hode i our said Province) and be 
therein, or cause some person eo be therein resident for and during the space 
‘lone year, thence next ensuing the bulding of the came. Provided alo 
that if at any time or tes hereafter, the lad 20 hereby given and granted 
to the ssid Robert Wilkie and his bie, shall come into the possesion and 
tenure of any person or persons whorccver, either by virtue of any deed of 
fale, conveyance or exchange, or by gift nbertance, descent, devise or 
maringe, such persone or persons shal within twelve months next after hs, 
fer or ther enty ito, and poseaton of the same, take the cats prescribed 
by law before someone of the Magistrate of out said Province; anda cert 
feat of such cathe having ben ro taken shall eause 0 be recorded nthe 
Secretary's Ofce of the said province 

Ta default of all or any of which condition, Hmitations, and eestrictions, 
this tid Grane, and everything hevein contained, shall bo, and we hereby 
flecare the same tobe nal ad void, to al intents and purposes whatsoever, 
nd the land herby granted, and every part and parcel thereof, shall revert 
fo, and become vested in us, our hes and sucess im Hke manner as i the 
ne had never been granted; anything herein contained to the contrary in 
‘ny wise notwithstanding. And whereas, by an act of the Parliament of 
‘GreotBriain, passed in the tity fet year of is Majesty's reign, enti 
"An Act to repeal certain parts of xa act passed in the Fourteenth year of 
his Majesty's rego, entitled, "An Act foe maklag more eflectal provision 
for the Government of the Province of Quebe, a North America, and to 
make further provision fr the Govesnment of the said Province," itis de 
{ated "That ao grant of lands hereafter made shall be valid o efectual 
tls the same shall contain a speciation of the lands to be allotted and 
Sppropristed solely tothe maintenance of» protestant clergy within the sad 
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Province," in respect ofthe land tobe thereby granted: Now know ye, that 
\nchave caused am allotment, or appropriation of Theee Hundred and Eighty~ 
fe acres and ive seventh to be made ia Lote Number Twenty seven and 
Thirty-three inthe Sixth Concession of the said Township of Clarke: 


Thos Sott AG. 
‘Given under the Great Sel of our Province of Upper Canada: Witness 
cour tunty and wellixloved Peter Hunter Exqure our Lieutenant Governor 
‘four said Province and Lieutenant General commanding out Forces ia our 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada this seventeenth day of May in the 
jeer of our Lord one thousand Eight hundred and two and Forty Second of 

P.H. (Peter Hunter) 

Entered with the Auditors 

th June 1802 





By Command of his Excellency ia Coun! 
Peter Russell AG.ML 
We Jarvis sey 
Registered 24th Jay’ 1608, 





iy 
SETTLEMENT CONTINUES 


Tie, settlement of our region was doubtless retarded by the 
war with the United States (1812-1814). The straggling popula- 
tion took its place in the ranks of the Militia as we see from 
Lovekin’s roll call (Gee p. 168). The writer is unable to say 
much about the attitude of the few settlers of Darlington and 
Clarke towards the war, but i¢ is well known that Sir Isaac 
Brock complained of the hostility of many Upper Canadians, 
even of members of the Legislature, to carrying on the war, 
as for example in a letter dated Feb. 25, 1812, to Sir George 
Prevost, Governor-General? Perhaps Darlington and Clarke 
‘were more firmly British than other parts, but it may be doubted. 
Brock fell at Queenston, Oct. 13, 1812, but Canada remained 
British. Still in 1813 and 1814 the fighting went on. (Some 
incidents of interest t0 our region were: Toronto was burned, 








"Lot was afterwards the property of Chas. R. Tamblyn and Joba 
Disc, and Loe 38 that of M. Solomon and Edward unter, 

‘Wood's "Sele British Documents ofthe Canadian War of 1812," 
Vol 1 page 109 (Champlain Socety, Vol. XIIL) 
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April, 1813. Lieutenant Richardson, later Bishop Richardson, 
Tost an arm at the siege of Oswego, May 6, 1814.) The war was 
closed by the Treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814.0 After a war of 
three years the country was much exhausted and settlement 
had largely ceased. Peace, however, began to restore order, 
and the progress which had been arrested by the war began 
‘again to develop. Important settlers arrived. Samuel Street 
Wilmot arrived in 1816, and Asa E, Wallbridge in 1819. We 
have seen that John Burk received the Crown deed of Lot 13, 
in the B.F, and Con. 1, Darlington, on Dec. 31, 1798. He built 
‘a saw-mill, a grist mill, and opened a store, before 1820. About 
that date he sold the store to Lewis Lewis who held it for four 
years. About 1824 Charles Bowman, whose head-quarters were 
at Montreal, bought Mr Lewis out. Robert Fairbairn arrived 
in the same year, and took charge of the Bowman business. 
In 1825 John Simpson (1812-1885) arrived, and entered the 
‘employ of the Bowmans, In the same year Michael Cryderman 
arrived in Darlington. William MeMuetey, Sen. had arrived in 
1823, In 1829 Mr Fairbairn was made postmaster of Darlington 
Post Office (or Darlington Mills) 

Tt is interesting to note that in 1828 Lot 11 in the B.P. and 
Con. 1, Darlington, was granted by the Crown to King’s College 
(or University of Toronto). This was a strip of land a quarter 
of a mile wide, bounded on the east by Liberty Steeet, running 
from the Lake to Concession Street, containing 400 acres, on 











which an important part of Bowmanville was afterwaeds built 
For itis pretty certain it must have been unimproved, or nearly 
£0, or the Crowin would not have conveyed it free to the College 
It is to be noted that this grant was made thirty years after the 
grant of Lot 13 was made to John Burk. Things were not 
moving very fast at that time. This year 1828 may be taken 





‘as the real beginning of the history of Bowmanville as a town, 

‘The forest still filled the country back of the Danforth Road 
(called also Dundas Street and the Kingston Road) which by 
Dec, 28, 1800, had been cleared and reported passable from 





The tomtatone of Ellad Jlns (1780-87 
ts that he was a veteran of the ar of 1812 

"Compare J. Ts Coleman's "History ofehe Eaely Setlement of Bowman. 
vite and Vicinity,” (S78), pp, 115, and J. B. Faisbaim's "History and 
Reminisonoes of Bowmanville,” (190), pp, 346 
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York to the River Trent, but which in reality for a good portion 
of the year was nearly impassable 

Prior to 1830 there was little settlement in Darlington and 
Clarke except near the Lake. Of those who wrote descriptions 
of their journeyings by land between Kingston and York few 
‘apparently speak of our region except as wild and uninhabited, 
Charles Durand, forexample, in his “Reminiscences” (1897), p. 17 
speaks of a trip in Jan, 1815, from Hamilton to Belleville, and 
he mentions only York, the Rouge, and Smith's Creek as places 
at which the travellers touched. 

“John Goldie, a botanist, whose diary of a trip on foot from 
Montreal to Niagara in June and July, 1819, was published by 
the “Women’s Canadian Historical Society” in 1912-1913, 
speaks as follows of the region west of the Bay of Quinté: “I 
farose with the sun (June 24), and after going two miles, I got 
into what are called the nine-mile woods. A short time ago 
there was not a house all this distance, but lately there have 
been three or four log ones built. After leaving the wood there 
are a few miles cleared along the road, after which you come 
to the five-mile woods, which are still unsettled. T travelled 
only a few miles further to-night, and lodged exactly thirty 








miles from York” (@.., at Whitby) 
Robert Gourlay, in is “Statistical Account of Upper Ca 
1822, vol. J, p- 132, says: "The improvements continue pretty 
uniform throughout Sidney, and to the river Trent, in the town: 
ship of Murray. Thence through the fertile, well-watered 
townships of the district of Newcastle, generally, the settle 
ments appear new; but they are beginning to flourish. ‘Their 
natural advantages are of a superior order. Cramahe, Haldi- 
‘mand, Hamilton, and Hope are making good progress in popula- 
tion. Hamilton (ie, Cobourg) is the seat of justice for the 
district of Newcastle 
From that district to York, the country, notwithstanding 
its fertility, is thinly settled; and. consequently, the roads are 
unfinished and out of repair, the land having been granted in 
large blocks to non-resident proprietors,” And in the same 
volume, at pp, 468, 469, Gourlay speaks thus: "This district 
(Newcastle) has, ike the last (Home), been made the spoil of 
power, and large blocks of unoccupied land everywhere hem in 
land distress the industrious settlers. It contains excellent land 
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finely watered. I had from it only the report of Haldimand 
and my only data for caleulating the population is from the 
assessment roll, which in 1818, gave the following account of 
persons liable to district taxes: In Percy 84, in Murray 124, in 
Cramahe 136, in Haldimand 162, in Hamilton 159, in Hope 120, 
in Clarke and Darlington 58. Supposing each of the above 
persons to be the head of a family of 6 the total will be 4734 
‘And admit that poor persons, who are not on the roll, amount 
+0 266, the population will be 5000.” 

If we take these figures as approximately correct we have 
in 1818 a population in Clarke and Darlington of about 350, 
‘but we must not trust them too confidently. 

We are struck also by Gourlay’s insistence upon the state: 
ment that the large blocks of unoccupied land retarded settle- 
ment. We have seen some examples of these large blocks held 
bynon-tesidents,  Gourlay was certainly not alone in his opinion 








on this point 

“Major Strickland, in “Twenty-seven years in Canada West” 
(1858), at p. 19, vol. 1, says: "Bowmanville is the principal 
town, containing about twelve hundred inhabitants (in 1853). 
In 1825 it only hoasted a grist mill, saw-mill, a store, and half 
a dozen houses.” Again at p- 58, vol. I, in describing a trip 
from Darlington to Cobourg, he says: "*We hurried on as fast 
‘as possible, in hope we might be able to get through the nine 
mile woods, in the township of Clarke, before the bursting of 
the storm.” 

‘The settlement of our region may have been retarded by the 





unoccupied blocks which were in the hands of several kinds of 
holders, private and corporate, but the slowness may have been 
partly due to the geographical position, which, roughly speaking, 
is about the middle of the length of Lake Ontario. It was not 
tunnatural that the banks of the Detroit, the Niagara country 
with Wentworth and York to the west, and the St Lawrence 
shore with the Bay of Quinté to the east, should have become 
settled land earlier than the parts of Clarke and Darlington 
north of the Kingston Road. John Howison, in his “Sketches 
fof Upper Canada,” 1825, speaks in several passages, pp. 

147, 214, of the apples, peaches, grapes, etc, which he saw of 
such good quality, and in such abundance, although not fully 
appreciated by the population, near Queenston and Detroit 
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He might have found some such fruit in Clarke and Darlington, 
‘but the quantity would have been small, in 1825. 

As regards the country farther east Adam Fergusson, in his 
“Practical Notes made during a Tour in Canada,” Second 
Edition, 1834, written in 1852, epeaks of the large quantities 
fof wheat and flour shipped from the region lying east of the 
Carrying Place. He speaks of the Messrs McDonell who, as 
early as about 1825, had a mill at Gananoque which had sent 
24,000 barrels of flour in one season (1831) to Montreal (p. 267) 
He also mentions fine villas of rich men lying on the lake shore 
in the neighbourhood of Kingston (p. 4) 

Such signs of a settled country would be rarer in Clarke and 
Darlington in the early “thirties”. Indeed the period between 
1830 and 1850 contains the real, serious settlement of our two 
Townships. Let us recall a few names. The Powers family 
‘came to Clarke in 1882. The Blackburns came a little sooner. 
A number came in 1838: the Bellwoods, the Middletons, the 
Renwicks, the Ruddocks, the Prides. The Gamsbys, the 
Moultons, the Halls, the Bowens came in 1835. The Macon- 
nochies were in Clarke by 1836, the Stalkers and the Connells 
by 1887. Eldad Johns had built his saw-mill before 1884. 
The Rev. George Lawrence was inducted in 1838, and the 
Waddells were there as early as he was. In Darlington we have 
James Stephens as early as 1892. Rev. John H. Eynon was 
preaching for the Bible Christians by 1833. Rev. Adam Elliott 
was holding English Church services about the same time, 
‘The Weldons arrive by 1882, ‘The Wights were in Providence 
by 1830, and the Elfords by 1836. The Galbraiths arrive in 
I834. The Rutledges are in Salem by 1836. ‘The Werrys came 
fas early as 1840, the Honeys came in 1842, the Braggs and 
Allins in 1843. The Washingtons had come to Solina in 1834 

Thomas Rolph's "Descriptive and Statistical Account of 
Canada” (1841), speaks thus of Darlington: "The Township 
‘of Darlington is extensively settled, the land heavily timbered, 
but of first quality; there are two villages in this township, 
tone likely to be a large place, Bowmansville (sic)—there are 
several churches and schools in this township.” 

Smith's “Canadian Gazetteer” (1846), speaks 














thus of 


Bowmanville: ““A Village in the Township of Darlington, 
situated on the Eastern Road, nine miles east from Oshawa, 
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‘The village is prettily situated, being built on the sides of two 
hills, with a mill stream cunning through the hollow which 
divides the village. Te contains about 500 inhabitants; churches 
and chapels, five, viz., Episcopal, Free Church, Congregational, 
Canadian Wesleyan, and Christian. Post Office, post every 
day. Professions and Trades, One physician and surgeon, one 
grist mill, one oatmeal do, one tannery, one distillery, one carding 
machine and cloth factory, one axe factory, one ashery, seven 
stores, four taverns, one brewery, one druggist, one pottery, 
two waggon makers, three blacksmiths, one chair factory, two 
bakers, two watchmakers, six shoemakers, sx tailor.” 

‘Smith's Gazetteer of 1846 speaks thus of Port Daelington: 
“4 Shipping Place on Lake Ontario, one mile and a half from 
the Village of Bowmanville; it contains a few houses, store- 
houses for storing produce, and a tavern.” 








Exports from Port Darlington During 1944 





254,000 (eet Potash 1 brels 

‘6027 barele Aes, M3 do 
Ostet. ‘on do Butter 2 do 
Whiskey 1m do Potatoes, 112 busbele 
Pork 16 do Wheat 2am do 
Corninesi 2 de 


‘Smith's Gazetteer of 1846 mentions the following Magistrates 
in Darlington: D. F. Burk, John Simpson, John Smart, John 
Lister, Alexander Fletcher, Henry S. Reid. 

W. H. Smith in “Canada, Past, Present, and Future" (1851), 
speaks of Bowmanville: “Bowmanville, or Darlington, was first 
laid out as a village about the year 1832; it then contained a 
grist mill, saw-mill, store, and schoolhouse. It now contains 
about 1750 inhabitants, four grist mill, containing eleven run 
‘of stones, an oatmeal ml, saw-mill, cloth factory, three tanneries, 
two potteries, and a distillery. A newspaper, the Bowmanville 
Messenger, is published weekly, and the Upper Canada and 
‘Montreal Banks have agencies here 











“Bowmanville contains eight churches, Episcopal, two Presby- 
terian, three Methodist, Congregational, and Disciples, a Town 
Hall, and Grammar School; and has at present reason to rejoice 
in its newly acquired celebrity; a barrel of flour from the mill, 
‘of Messrs Simpson & Co., having obtained a prize at the Great 
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Exhibition, a circumstance of no slight importance to the 
‘manufacturers, as i¢ will enable them, if the character of the 
brand is kept up, always to command the highest price in the 
British market. The Village is pleasantly situated, about two 
miles and a half from the Lake, and has an excellent mill stream 
owing through it. 

“Darlington Harbour, or as itis now called, Port Darlington, 
is said to have the longest pier on the north shore of Lake 
Oneario.” 








TThe following were the exports from Port Darlington in 1850: 








29118 barrels Plow... £2918 100 ons Bran £160 
7.880 bushels Wheat... 8578185 kege Buter pa 
‘10 barrels Oatweal| 705,000 corde Wed 312 
700000 fcet Lumber 1225 SOburels Pork 160 
13830 bushels Poravoue, "2025 breele Aches, 


TS haere Whiskey... 470800 els Barley 





Equal to $155,900 


Smith's Gazetteer of 1846 speaks thus of Hampton: "Mill. 
ville or Elliot's Mills. A small Village in the Township of 
Darlington, six miles north of Bowmanville, It contains about 
160 inhabitants, grist and saw-mill, two stores, one tavern, 
one blacksmith, one tailor, one shoemaker.” Henry Elliott, Se 
was postmaster at Hampton by 1852. He came to the place in 
1840. 

W. H. Smith in “Canada, Past, Present, and Future 
(4851), speaks of Hampton: “From Bowmanville a road is 
made, running in a north-westerly direction, through the Town- 
ships of Darlington and Cartwright, to the Scugog Lake. On 
this road, about five miles from Bowmanville, is a village ealled 
Millville, originally known as Elliott's Mills. It contains about 
two hundred inhabitants, a grist mill, saw-mill, post office, 
church (Bible Christian), ete. 

‘An important part of the Village of Newcastle stands on 
Lot 28 in the B.F. and Con. 1, Clarke, and this stip of land was 
granted by the Crown to King’s College on Jan. 3, 1828. And 
‘we may infer that no village had formed on this site before the 
But Lot 28, Con. 2, on which part of the village 








above date. 
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stands was granted to Robert Baldwin on Nov. 25, 1802, and 
that was free to use before the University land was. But the 
writer has been assured by old inhabitants, such as Henry 
Middleton in 1902, that Newcastle was not in existence as a 
village before 18830, According to Mr Middleton a store was 
kept in Newcastle as early as 1838 by a man called Shelby 
In A. Edwin Hamilton's account of the arrival of the Renwicks 
in 1833, Neweastle is said to have been called Crandell’s Corners 
at that time, We know that in 1880 the Bond Head Harbour 
Co. was formed. And a village had already formed there. 

‘Smith's “Canadian Gazetteer" (1846), speaks thus of New 
castle: "A pretty litle Village in the Township of Clarke, five 
riles east from Bowmanville, and seventeen from Port Hope; 
it contains about 300 inhabitants, Churches and chapels two, 
viz,, Methodist and Congregational. There is an Episcopal 
church a mile and a half from the Village. Post Office, post 
every day. Professions and Trades. Fight stores, one druggist 
two tanneries, two taverns, one axe factory, two saddles, four 
blacksmiths, two waggon makers, four tailors, two shoe makers.” 
No postmaster is mentioned at Newcastle, but John Beavis is 
postmaster at Clarke (Newtonville). The following Magistrates 
are mentioned: Asa E. Wallbridge, Henry Munro, Allan Wilmot 
John Beavis, Chas W. Spencer, Edward Clark, John Middleton 
JJohn Short is postmaster at Newcastle by 1852. 

\W.H. Smith, in “ Canada, Past, Present, and Future” (1852), 
vol. 2; p. 202, speaks of Newcastle: “Neweastle, which contains 
about 00 inhabitants, is situated in the west end of the Town- 
ship, about a mile and a half from the Lake. Tt contains a grist 
mill, with four run of stones, a planing machine, worked by a 
steam engine, a carding and fulling mill, three tanneries, an axe 
factory, a foundry, and a nursery. ‘There are also six churches, 
Episcopal, United Presbyterian, Wesleyan Methodist, Primitive 
Methodist, Episcopal Methodist, and Congeegational. ‘The 
Village is pleasantly situated.” 

‘Smith's “Canadian Gazetteer” (1846), speaks thus of Bond 
Head: “A Village and Shipping Place on Lake Ontario, one and 
a half miles from the Village of Newcastle; contains about fifty 
or sixty houses, which are very much scattered; about one-third 
fof which are unoccupied; no store open; one tavern open; 
‘owo or three shut up. ‘There is a considerable quantity of marsh 
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about the harbour. There is in the Village an Episcopal Church 





Exports from Bond Head Harbour during 1844 








24000 busiels Whiskey 82 bartels 
‘950 do Lumber 7000 feet 
2068 barele Butter. kes 
do Lard 6 do 
Potash 5 do Potatoes 200 bee 
Peace 41 Oren ‘ 


W.H. Smith, in "Canada, Past, Present, and Future" (1851), 
‘vol. 2, p. 202, speaks of Bond Head: “The shipping port for this 
neighbourhood is Bond Head Harbour, now called Port New 
castle. An attempt was made some time since to establish a 
town here, but from some cause, without success. Stores were 
erected, a number of good houses built, also a large grist mill, 
containing four run of stones, an Episcopal church, etc. The 
mill is kept at work, but the stores and most of the houses are 
‘unoccupied, and the church is going to decay. A small stream 
enters the Lake here, by damming which, a short distance from 
its mouth, a fine sheet of water, resembling a small lake, has 
been formed to supply the mill, 

‘At the harbour piers have been run out into the Lake, and 
sufficient depth of water thus obtained to allow of the entrancs 
between the piers, of steamers and other lake craft. There is 
no basin, however, within the piers of any useful width, the 
valley at the mouth of the stream being choked up with marsh, 
‘The steamboats call here on their trips up and down.” 

The site of the Village of Orono is upon Lots 28 and 29, 
Con. 5, of Clarke in the original survey. In the records of the 
Crown’ Lands Department, we find that Lot 20 is granted to 
two persons: one quarter to Christian Abrahams, on May 17, 
41802, and three-quarters to Richard Slingerlandt, on Feb. 17, 
1807. It was twenty-five years later when Lot 28 was granted 
to the Canada Company on Sept. 1, 1832, ‘The writer has not 
noticed the name of Christian Abrahams in any other place 
but that of Richard Slingerland(t) occurs elsewhere, His ease 
was before the Executive Council as early as May 12, 1796, 
when he was granted 150 acres, without location. The minute 
of that date describes him as “late of Butler's Rangers" (dis- 
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banded 1784), and adds that he has a wife and three children 
and pray’ for family lands. Others of the Slingerland(t) family 
received Lots 16, 17, and 18, Con, 5, and of these lots some 
500 acres are attributed to Henry Davidson on Tremaine’s 
Map of 1861. The acquisition of Lot 28 by the Canada Com. 
pany in 1832 makes it pretty clear that the beginning of the 
history of Orono cannot be placed earlier than this. Mr H. L 

Powers of Kirby was accustomed to say that when the Powerses 
came to Clarke in 1832 there were three people who had settled 
in Orono—Eldad Johns, Dennison Douglas and David Baldwin, 
Wm H. Smith's “Canadian Gazetteer" of 1816 speaks thus of 
Orono, "A Settlement in the township of Clarke, about five 
miles north from the village of Newcastle; it contains about 
100 inhabitants, saw-mill, carding machine, and one store.” 








‘A word may be said regarding the Canada Company, the great 
land company whose manager was John Galt for some three 
years (1826-1820). Tt had large holdings in what was called 
the Huron Tract, but never had many in our region: the lots 
Crown Reserves, Clergy Reserves, and the like—still accessible 
to it were much reduced in number by 1828, 

W. H. Smith, in “Canada, Past, Present, and Future,” 
published in 1851, at p. 202 of vol. 2, speaks thus of Orono 
"About four miles north-west from Neweastle, on a road running 
from that village to Lindsay, in the Township of Ops, js a small 








village called Orono, containing about two hundred inhabitants, 
grist mill, hree sav-mills, carding and fulling mill, two tanneries 
and two churches, Episcopal Methodist and Bible Christian, A 
second grist mill is in course of erection.”” The following names 
‘occur as those of business men in Orono: Collins & Williams, 
tanners; James Dickson, merchant; G. Gifford, lumber 
merchant and tanner; E. Johns, carder and fuller, and lumber 
merchant; Andrew Nicol, miller; Charles Thomas, merchant; 
J. L. Tucker, merchant and lumber merchant; W. Wyman, 
‘merchant. 

In 1852 a post office was established with J. L. Tucker as 
postmaster. He came to Orono in 1844 

We place here a table of extracts from official census returns 
‘covering the period 1851-1921, to which we refer occasionally 
in our remarks regarding population. 
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census Reuss, 1851-1921 








TS [TSH [IST | SSL | TOOL | TOT | Teer 
Durham, 0,72 [9,15 7,80 6.2 s70 26,41 | 24,020 


Cartwright... | 1790) 2727) 2614] 257) 20/1708] 1584| 1.00 























Cavan 4ios| aan | 4704] 3.70 729) 2.400] 2.188, 
Clarke ano] 0.75] 5 | a375| soo 
Darlington». | $45 sia 2682] 8780 
Hope 5200 50 ns] 2754 
Manvere....-~-| 2868) 4208] 4114 a.as7| 2802] 2.506 
Port Hopes... 2496) 4262) 61114] 5385) S012] 4.188] son2] 458 
Bowmanvil 2rai| soul a08 2rai| 2au4| 3238 
Neweaste Loan] 1.108 1.060 ‘sl ssl 550 








‘The references to population are rather frequent in the books 
with which we have been dealing, but there is so much dis- 
agreement in the statements made, that it is hard, before we 
come to the first official census, to know what the truth is. But 
it may be worth while to make a brief table of these statements, 
in order that the reader may see what a variety of views has 
existed on the matter, 

Inhabitsate 











1818--Gouslay gives for Delington and Clarke 20 
1827—Fairuiea gives for Darington 686, whichis printer's 
roe for ow 
1829-—Coleman gives for Darlington us 
W.H. Smith gives fr Darlington 350 
1st1—Thomas Rolph gives for Dartington 15 
" Clarke tas 
1812--W, I, Smith gives for Darlington 3500 
Carke ase 
1852—Offcial census gives for Darlington S105 
Clarke 6190 


The fist oficial census x wtetines eae the census of 1851, sometimes 
that of 1852 


Bur it is clear that there is growth between 1842 and 1852; 
indeed it looks as if the population of our two Townships had 
‘more than doubled in that decade. And that growth, as is 
usually the case, gave confidence. Business boomed, men 
launched into speculation. The Christian Guardian of Aug. 10, 
1858, quotes from the Messenger that high prices are being 
offered for land near Bowmanville. Building lots were bought 
and sold at extravagant rates. And although the crash soon 
feame, still hope remained that hard times would be only tem 
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porary, for population was higher in 1861. (Darlington and 
Bowmanville, 0638 instead of 8005, Clarke and Newcastle, 7604 
instead of 6190.) But that was the highest point we ever 
reached, By I871 the downward turn had come, and the 
decline has been constant ever since, except that in 1921 Darling 
ton and Bowmanville had 517 more than in 1911, Does it mean 
that the end of the slump has been reached, and that some or 
all of the lost ground will be recovered? For more than fifty 
years we have been under the dark clouds of depression. Are 
there brighter skies ahead? 


vl 


SETTLEMENT CONTINUES. WILMOTS 





C., SETTLE 





Sanur Street Witaor (1773-1856) is mentioned in Seadding’s 
‘Toronto of Old," at page 425, as being one of the licensed land 
surveyors of Upper Canada on April 25, 1805. He had been in 
the surveying service along with John Stegman, and married 
Stegman's daughter, Mary. John Stegman was one of those 
lost on the unfortunate ship Speedy, on Oct. 7, 1804, a8 she 
was proceeding from Toronto to Newcastle, near the Carrying 
Place, having on board the judge, lawyers, and prisoner, an 
Indian, who was charged with killing one John Sharp. Tt is 
suggested by W. J. Wintemberg in ‘Papers and Records, Vol. 
XXII" of the Ontario Historical Society (1925), p. 295, that 
Wilmot township, Waterloo county, was named after Samuel 
Street Wilmot. J. T. Coleman in his “Early Settlers,” p. 14, 
says that he came to Clarke on April 8, 1816, and bought 400 
acres of land from John Hartwell, of what had been Lovekin 
land. On Tremaine’s Map of 1861 the Wilmot land covers the 
major part of Lots 31, 82, 33, 34, 35, Con. 2, along with Lot 81, 
Con. 3, in all an area of 1000 or 1100 acres. He was popularly 
known as Major Wilmot 

‘An interesting episode in the life of Major Wilmot was his 
parliamentary experience. He contested the seat of Durham 
jin Parliament in 1820. Mis opponent was George Strange 
Boulton (1797-1860) and the Returning Officer was Thomas 
Ward of Port Hope. The voting took place in Port Hope from 
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Monday, July 3, tll Saturday, July 8, and great confusion had 
‘occurred, particularly in connection with a number of voters 
from Cavan. ‘The result of the contest was, however, that 
‘Major Wilmot was declared elected, and was sworn in, and took 
his seat as member for Durham on Jan, 31, 1821 

Allan Wilmot (1804-1803) was the eldest son of Major 
Wilmot, He was known as Colonel Wilmot and commanded 
‘the militia of the neighbourhood. He was also a J.P. and was 
sometimes called Squire Wilmot. After the new municipal 
system was introduced in 1850, Allan Wilmot was Reeve of 
Clarke for two years, He was a staunch Conservative and 
contested the Riding with Henry Munro in 1861, but was de. 
feated. It was the first parliamentary election of which the 
‘writer has a clear recollection. He can still see the dust raised 
by the procession coming down the gravel-road from Orono to 
Newcastle, and can hear the drums beating which accompanied 
it. Colonel Wikmot's home was on Lot 35, Con. 2, Clarke, being 
bounded by the Darlington townline on the west. 

Lewis Wilmot was a son of Major Wilmot. His land 
was part of Lots 32 and 33, Con. 2, and the south-west 
quarter of Lot 81, Con. 3, Clarke, which last 50 acres were 
leased for years by John Werry, the basket weaver. Mr Wilmot 
had also a tannery in Newcastle, and produced leather when 
tanning in small establishments was a widely-practised industry 
In W. H, Smith’s “Canada, Past, Present, and Future" of 1851 
three tanners in Newcastle are mentioned, J. $. Jobes, Thomas 
Tamblyn, and Lewis Wilmot. ‘Tan-bark was plentiful in those 
days in all the region. 

John Wilmot was a son of Major Wilmot. As a boy 
hhe was sent to Upper Canada College. We find in A. H. 
Young's “Roll of Pupils," 1917, that he was a boarder with 
Dr Phillips, Vice-Principal, during the years 1881-1834, He 
became a banker, and practised his profession in New York. 
His land was in Lot 31, Con. 2, Clarke, which for years was 
leased by Richard Foster. Mr Wilmot was also the owner of 
the south-east 50 acres of Lot 31, Con. 3, which was occupied 
by Murdo Cameron, who for several years was a farm-hand 
swith Francis Squair 

‘Samuel Wilmot (1822-1899) was the youngest son of Major 
Wilmot. He attended Upper Canada College, and was a boarder 
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with Dr Phillips, Vice-Principal, and with Mr Padtield, whilst 
a pupil in the years 1830-1834. The ‘“Roll of Pupils” ealls him 
Samuel Street Wilmot, but in no other place has the writer 
found anything but Samuel Wilmot. His land, the original 
Wilmot homestead, called “Belmont”, was on part of Lots 32 
and 33, Con. 2, Clarke. He owned also the north-east 50 acres 
of Lot 31, Con. 3, which were rented in succession by George 
Carter, Enoch Holmes, John Cameron, ete. The south end of 
these 50 acres was cleared, and the timber cut into cordwood, 
by a sturdy Scotsman, called John Fraser, within a year or two 
of the building of the new No 9 schoolhouse in 1859. It was a 
grand place for playing “Hare and hounds". All these men 
worked clearing land and digging mill-races for Francis Squair. 
They all became prosperous farmers;—Carter and Fraser in 
Grey Co., and Holmes and Cameron in Clarke, where some of 
their descendants still remain (witness John Holmes east of 
Port Neweastle, and Mrs H. C. Bowen, Lot 83, Con. 3, née 
Catharine Jane Holmes). George Carter was a Yorkshireman, 
the others were all from the North of Scotland. But they 
became good Canadians. They worked hard in Canada and 
Canada was good to them, 

But to return to Samuel Wilmot. Intelligent and well 
educated, he attracted attention at an early age. When the 
Municipal Council of the Township of Clarke was organised 
in January, 1850, he was chosen Clerk. He resigned on Jan. 16, 
1854, and the Council passed a very flattering motion of thanks. 
Lovell’s Canada Directory for 1851 mentions him as General 
Agent, Township Clerk, and Clerk of the Division Court. He 
retained the latter position for years. His connection with the 
Township and Counties’ Councils forms a very interesting 
feature of our local history. He was first elected to the Clarke 
Council in 1859 by Ward 3, the one in which he resided. The 
dominant member of the Council had been for years Mr J. L. 
Tucker, member for Ward 5, in which Orono was situated, 
Mr Wilmot came into confit with Mr Tucker, and the contest 
lasted a long while. If in 1860 the writer had been asked to give 




















an explanation of the rivalry of these two men, he would have 
fele capable of doing so. But the lapse of time efaces and 
hhumbles much, What seemed clear is no longer so. Perhaps 
these two were rivals because one lived in Orono and the other 
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in Newcastle, Perhaps, because one was a Grit and the other a 
Tory. But it is hard to believe now that the public interests of 
the township would have been safer in the hands of one than in 
the hands of the other. But whatever the causes were, it is 
certain that in municipal affairs there was a Tucker party and a 
Wilmot party. Wards 1 and 2 would elect Wilmot men, Wards 
4 and 5, Tucker men. Ward 3 was a pivotal point. If Wilmot 
could carry it, he ran a good chance of controlling the Council, 
fand he did in 1859 and 1860, But in 1861 the Tucker party 
induced Richard A. Lovekin to run in Ward 8, and Wilmot was 
defeated, He sat, however, that year also in the Council, 
inasmuch as an obliging colleague in another ward resigned in 
his favour. In 1862 he was again appointed Township Clerk, 
and remained in that position until 1868. In 1869 he re-entered 
the Township Council, and was Deputy Reeve for‘that year 
and the year 1870, Then he was Reeve during the years 1871; 
1877. ‘The writer still remembers the excitement of those 
picturesque contests of Ward 3. There were only about a 
hhundred voters, most of whom were firmly attached to one side 
or other, So the result would be decided by the vote of half a 
dozen uncertain persons, generally of the less respectable class, 
No doubt things were painted blacker than they were. Dame 
Rumour was kept busy: so-and-so had been bought to vote or 
stay at home, such a one had been spirited away after being 
drugged with whiskey, mysterious loads of wood and surreptitious 
sides of pork found their way into sheds and cellars, In 1871 
he received the coveted honour of being chosen Warden of the 
Council of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
His rival, Mr J. L. Tucker, had filled the Warden's Chair in 
1869, In all Mr Wilmot had served his native township for over 
twenty yearsas Clerkand member of Council. And whilst acting 
as Clerk of the Township of Clarke we find him during 1804 
land 1865 filling the office of Reeve of the Village of Newcastle. 

During the “fifties” and early “sixties” of the nineteenth 
century Mr Samuel Wilmot conducted in the Village of New: 
ceastle a large business as general merchant and buyer of all 
sorts of produce, such as wheat and other grains, part of which 
‘was ground at mills of the neighbourhood, as for example at 
Squair’s mill on Lot 31, Con. 4. He traded also in cordwood, 
furnishing quantities of this commodity to the Grand Trunk 
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Railroad for locomotive fuel before coal began to be used for 
that purpose. Neweastle station was an important wood depot 
in the early history of the railroad. 

For nearly thirty years (1806-1805), in the latter part of his 
life, Mr Wilmot occupied an important public position as 
Superintendent of Fish Culture. Baldwin's Creek (later Wil- 
mot's Creek), like the other spring-water streams flowing into 
Lake Ontario had been nated in early days for salmon, and other 
fish, which went up the creeks to spawn. Tradition says that 
before there were mill-dams to interrupt them, salmon had been 
‘caught as far back as where Orono and Leskard now are. By 
1860, however, very few were seen in the stream which, in 1824 
Rev. Anson Green had called "Salmon Creek” (p. 217). Mr 
Wilmot conceived the idea of hatching salmon, and catching 
some mature fish, extracted the eggs, and young fish were 
produced. He approached the Government, and was appointed 
toa modest place in the public service on June 1, 1866, 

For a year or two a little was done with simple equipment. 
But in 1869 it was decided to install a pump, driven by water 
power, to supply a larger and steadier stream of water in the egg 
troughs, ‘The writer has the letter sent by Mr Wilmot to 
Francis Squair, ordering him to purchase the pump and install 
it, and it is herewith reproduced. The letter is followed by 
lan extract from F. Squair's account book, which shows that the 
pump was installed, and at what cost 














Quebec, July 1 
Francis Squair, Orono, Oot. 
Dear Sir 
As promised 1 send a chegue fr one hundred dolas, which you will 
use inthe purchase ofa pump and pipes for rising the water ax spoken of 
Be ac saving with the funds ae posible but do not purchase anything that 
wil oe be substantial avd suited for the purpose. You bad beter go at 
‘ce and get it done; the pertn's name where saw the pump ia Toronto it 
Harding, on King Street. Look all around, however, snd find that which 
rau thik will anrwer bet. Ie should be capable of driving up two inches 
of materat eas, Now attend to thie at once, and I leave the maaagement in 
Your bande, Write me of your progres othe following addres, 
Sam't Wilmot, Esa. 
Care of TW. Daniele Ea 
‘St John, New Brunswick, 
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“The cheque is made payable to your order, so by endorsing it you can get 
the money anywhere. When you putchase make the bargain, i you can, 20 
thet if the pump will not ances aller afar trial, it may be returned. 
‘don't suppose thie can be done, bt there io Bar in making he a 
Believe me 
‘Sam? Wie 


(Cxerace from F, Squats account book) 
‘What was pal for Wilnot's pump. 
July 21, Rairoad fare to Toronto and eetura $2.05 
Lunch 8. Cashing check in Toronto 20.90 
Pump & pipes to Harding, Toronto 70.00 
21, Freight on pump & pipes. ° 
30, Nail to lat, Neweastle °. 
‘Werk to Newson at dam 1 
5, Blacksmithing to Edy, Orono 1 
(ak plank to Hatton ry 
1 
2 
1 





1h Taring hate & ply to Lei 
1 Chain & hinges to MeLcod 
‘Blacksmithing in Newent 
17. Fixings to Edy, Orono 





19, 11 day! work to Linton, x 
28, Paley & fixings to Massey. 
ridin Cash 0 
1800 
Dee, 22. Francs Sai for work 00 pump 30 


Ie may be permited to recall details of some of those mentioned in 
this statement, John Haslet (or Barfet) was a sadder in Neweastle who 
ko sold landwace. Hiram K. Edy was a blacksmith ia Orono whose shop 
fae on the hill eat of the vlge. Willams Hatten (of Hutton aad Rowe) 
Yar a woodworker, and Philip Rowe was a Blackanith, “They had « shop 
fon Main St towatds the south end ofthe village of Orono where they made 
farm inplements,purticlrly plough, with weadea beams, ad would be 
likely to have pices of ak plank, Philip Rowe, in the early “ftee”, when 
the millon Loe 31, Con. 4 wer building, bad worked in Francie Squai' 
lisckanith’s shop. James Leigh's foundry was on the creek ia the hollow 
ret of the village of Orono.” John MeLeod: wat prosperous hardware 
Tnerchant of Bownanvill, It was his fortune to be ckeried M.P-P. ia Sept 
fber, 1887, James Linton (S10-1800) was a carpenter who lived oo bis 
fn firm (part of Lot 28, Con 4), onthe east side of the ravel-rad,eouth 
1! Orono. He wae most highly etcemed by all. No more conscientious and 
industrious man could be found, And the wages! Thirteen dollars and 
eventy-five cents for eleven days’ work by James Linton? “The Canadian 
Goveraient dit act often receive auch retuma oa expenditure. In 1860 
Hart Almerrin Massey (18081808) was ail in the Newcastle shop, In 1870 
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the Massey Manulacturiog Company wae incorporated, and in 1879 the 
plant was transfered to Toronto, and became avast sar. But in 1980 
they could attend to small orders! 

From this point onwards for twenty-five years Mr Wilmot 
devoted himself to the duties of his office, with unremitting 
energy. New hatcheries were established in various parts of 
the Dominion, from sea to sea, until in 1895 there were twelve 
of them, and technical improvements were constantly intro- 
duced as fast as the supplies voted by Parliament would permit 
Ic was a large staff that was needed and the total annual ex 
penditure rose to $44,038.80 in the ast year of his administration, 
He was granted superannuation on April 1, 1895. He died in 
1809. It may be permitted to say that although no blame was 
lever cast upon Mr Wilmot’s management of his office, doubts 
have been frequently expressed regarding the benefits derived 
by the country from the money spent on its system of pisci- 
culture. Immense numbers of young fish are hatched, and are 
set free in lakes and rivers, but the catch of full-grown fish seems 
not to be increased. 

Elijah Walbridge (1752- ? ), born in New York State, settled 
in the Bay of Quinté region. He had a son, Asa E, Walbridge 
(1782-1860), who came to Clarke about 1819, He had four sons: 
John Every (1816-1891), William, Elijah, Asa Fobes (1829. 
1905), and one daughter, Mrs Leonard Thompson. John Every 
Walbridge marsied Alice Hill; Mrs Stephen Jose is their daughter 
She lives on Lot 26, Con. 1, Clarke, east of Newcastle C.N.R 
Station, which was’ part of the Walbridge land. Asa Fobes 
was Reeve of Newcastle in 1862-1863. On the Assessment Roll 
of 1864 the names of Elijah Z. Walbridge, Bailiff, Asa Fobes 
Walbridge, Gentleman, John Every Walbridge, Farmer, appear 
It was for the most part a Methodist family; Elijah Z. was, 

















however, a Presbyterian. The name was sometimes spelled 
Wallbridge. No one bearing the name now remains inthe 
neighbourhood. 

vu 
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Joux Best (1817-1880), owner of part of Lot 20, Con. 6, Clarke. 
‘The Crown Lands Records say that the Crown granted the land 
to John Cook on June 12, 1835. Mr Best's possession was 
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subsequent, Mr Best was born in England. Mrs Best's maiden 
ame was Millson, She was a twin sister of Mrs Charles R. 
Tamblyn. ‘They had children: Robert (1843-1908), Augustus, 
Mrs Thomas Waddell, Mrs Welch, Mrs C. G. Armstrong, Miss 
Ellen Best. Mr Best was a Methodist and a Liberal. His 
name occurs in the Naim Mills Gristing Book, as for instance on 
the date July 21, 1895, 

Richard Brown (1807-1880) was the owner of the main part 
of Lot 25, Con. 6, Clarke, The Crown granted the land to Eliza 
‘Yeomans, May 17, 1802, Eliezer Yeomans had applied for it 
as a United Empire Loyalist in 1797. He probably never lived 
fon it, The writer has been informed that it was later owned 
by Calvin Moulton, who went to the States. On the map of 
1861 it is given as the property of Richard Brown. He was one 
of the very substantial citizens of Clarke. He was a native of 
Ireland. He had two sons whom the writer remembers; James 
(im. Miss Hunter), Richard, James has been Councillor—1895 
1897 and 1809-1900, and Reeve in 1901. He and Mrs Brown 
celebrated their golden wedding quite recently (1026). Richard 
Brown brought grists to Nairn Mills (see Gristing Book, March 
12, 1855). Richard Brown wa Reeve in 1852 and 1858. From 
Brown's Hill, looking south, is one of the finest views imaginable. 

‘John Carveth (1826-1908) was born in Cornwall, England. 
Came to Port Hope in 1819, and to Leskard in 1867. Married 
Mary Rucklock (1833-1880) in 1857. ‘They had children: George 
Henry, Arthur William, Annie Ella (Mrs Higbee). John 
Carveth was owner of the Leskard Mills. He was a member of 
the Clarke Council (1877-1884). In 1883 and 1884 he was 
Reeve. He was a Methodist and a Conservative. 

David Connell was an early settler in our neighbourhood, 
who from about 1837 was owner of the north half of Lot 80, 
Con. 4, Clarke, immediately north of William Reawick’s land, 
Iv seemed remarkable that at such an early date anyone should 
settle on a piece of land so hilly and sandy. But it probably 
was well-wooded with beech, maple, pine, and hemlock on the 
high land, and cedar, elm, and black ash on the low. Many a 
fone in out region had no doubt assumed that land which would 
produce a good crop of wood would also produce good crops of 
fereals. And this supposition was fortified by the fact that in 
quite early times better crops came sometimes from light land 
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than from heavy, Pieces of land on the Connell place which 
to-day are nothing but “blow-sand”, as bare as a desert, have 
been covered with humus sufficiently rich to produce a crop of 
fall wheat, rye, oF oats. 

David Connell was of Irish descent, but he was born in the 
Brockville region, from which he came to Clarke. He had been 
brought up asa Presbyterian, but had become a Methodist 
He was a very firm Orangeman, and was the founder of a Lodge 
in 1855, Naturally he voted with the Conservatives. He had 
sons; Peter, David, and William, His daughters were: Mrs 
‘Thomas Hooper, Mrs Wim Budd, Mrs Humphrey Tom, Mrs 
George Thornton (later Mrs MeMillan), Mrs John Wonnacott 
and Eliza, who never married 

‘The greater part of the 100 acres is now owned by the Ontario 





Government, and is used asa Forestry Station. It will probably 
prove to be well suited for this purpose, for trees ofall sorts— 
forest and fruit have thriven well on it in the past 

Joseph Campbell, who died in Orono on Feb. 4, 1926, at the 
age of 80 years, was a stepson of David Connell 

Aaron Davis (1814-1901) was of Canadian stock, but the 








writer is uncertain as to place of birth. His sisters were Mrs 
Joseph H. Fox, and Mes Wim Thompson (Wim Thompson was 
Mayor of Bowmanville, 1876-1878). Aaron Davis had children 
Mrs Ben Werry, Mrs John Foster, Mrs Sandercock, Mrs Richard 
Beer, Herman Davis (m. Frances Linton), Frederick Davis, 
Aaron Davis was a customer at Nairn Mills. He was a man 
noted for originality of thought and speech, 

Ira Eddy 1855) married Zoe Kilbourne ( _-1868). 
They came to Clarke about 1825, Lived in the Antioch district 
‘They had children: James Thomas (1820-1806), Ira Johnston 
(1822-1850), Charles Madison (824-1850), Hiram Kilbourne 
(1826-1860), Charlotte (1880-1851), Elizabeth (1883-1889). 

James Thomas Eddy married Aurilia Clark (1827-1863), 
‘They had a son, Wm F. (1852). James was a mason. He built 
the Christian Church in Orono in 1868, the Bible Christian 
Church in Orono in 1860, and the Presbyterian Church in 
Bowmanville in 1870, He was a member of the Christian 
Denomination, a teetotaller, initiated a Son of Temperance 
(Orono Div.), Aug. 19, 1850, and a Liberal. Brought grists to 
Nairn Mills, ¢., Sept. 21, 1857 
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Charles M. Eddy went to California about 1849, doubling 
Cape Horn, returned in 1856, settled on Lot 22, Con. 3, Clarke, 
Served in the Militia as Ensign in 1860. He never married, 
Brought grists to Naim Mills, ¢., on Nov. 26, 1857. His 
nephew, C. M. Eddy, became his heir 

Hiram K, Eddy had sons: Charles Madison, Hiram Rial, 
Harvey, and a daughter, Charlotte. Hiram was a blacksmith 
in Orono. Was initiated a Son of Temperance (Orono Div.) 
Dec, 29, 1851. Brought grists to Nairn Mills, as on March 
and Sept. 15, 1855. Hiram Eddy had the reputation of being 
‘an exceedingly good blacksmith 

‘Willian Fielding (1800-1881), born in Norfolk, England, had 
been a shoemaker, later a farmer in Norfolk. His second wite 
was Mary Ann Colman (1809-1881), of the family of Mustard 
Manufacturers of Norwich, England. Came to Clarke in 1847, 
and became owner of the south half of Lot 21, Con. 6, about a 
mile east of Kirby. He had sons: Edward (m. Miss Haldenby. 
1866), James (M.D. 1868. Married Miss Colman. Died at 
Norwich), Robert (1845-1026), married Rachel McClellan. 
Died at Bowmanville, Mrs John Rickaby is a daughter of 
William Fielding. In ecclesiastical connection he was a Primitive 
Methodist, and in politics a Liberal. Mr Fielding’s name occurs 
in Naien Mills Gristing Book, as for example on March 12, and 
April 26, 1855, July 23, and Dee. 10, 1887, ete, William Fielding 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, May 7, 1850. 

John Galbraith (1815-1879) married Flora Maconnachie. 
‘They had children: John Archibald, Duncan James, Daniel 
Peter, Mrs John Gibson. John Galbraith was the owner of 
part of Lot 21, Con, 6, Clarke. The place was called Floradora, 
Ttis now the ptoperty of Jonathan Tebble. John Galbraith was 
fa Presbyterian—Old Kirk before the union. He wasa Conserva 
tive. He was a customer at Naien Mills, as ¢g.,on Oct. 27, 1858. 

‘Guy Gamsby (1803-1850) and his brother, Jones Reuben 
Gamsby (1801-1883), left Lower Canada in 1835 and settled on 
Lots 24 and 25, Con. 5, Clarke. ‘Their family had come from 
Lynn, Massachusetts, about 1785, after having lost their 
property in the Revolution, and had settled near Sherbrooke, 
Que., where Guy and Jones were bor. Guy married Mary 
Moulton, and Jones married Sarah Moulton, daughters of 
Elijah Moulton. Guy had children: 
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‘Tyler Henderson (1826-1807), Lorenzo Augustus (1828-1800), 
deuggist and photographer in Orono, William Riley (1830-1893) 
farmer at Antioch, Almond John (1884-1907), Mary Lucina 
(1836-1908), Wallace (1830-1843), Aurelia Jane (1843- ), 
Flavius Orlando (1845-1908), Walter Seott (1849-1920). Tyler 
martied Lucinda Hedge, had no children, Lorenzo married Eli 
Lyman and had children, Austin T. (1854-1919), Addison (1856- 

), Rosaline (Mrs Dr Rutherford, left 4 daughters and 1 son 
Bertha (Mrs C. H. Henry, one son), Leonard A. (married Bertie 
‘Adams, 4 sons and 4 daughters), William Riley married Martha 
E, Rolfe, 2 sons and 3 daughters, Mary Lucina married Freeman 
‘Andrus, had children, Aurelia Jane married Robert Fitzpatrick, 
hhad 6 sons and 4 daughters, Flavius Orlando married Jane 
Wray, had 8 sons and 8 daughters, Walter Scott married Ma 
Lenihan, had 1 son, 1 daughter. Mary Lucina had children, of 
whom one, Guy A. Andrus, was long a teacher in the London 
Collegiate Institute 

Jones Reuben Gamsby (1804-1883) had children: Dorland 
Ax Alvira (Mrs Stephen Foster), Almeric Ambrose (1887-1925), 
‘was married to Martha Ann Trull (1840-1915) in 1861 (Orme 
Gamsby is their son), Henrietta (Mrs Jacob Turner), Almansor 
Rianzi, Arvilla (Mrs Jesse Henry), Josephine, Alberta. (Mrs 
Joseph Henry), Evelyn (Mrs Willoughby), Cicero Eugene, 
Omaldo. The Gamsbys were members of the Christian Denom- 

















ination and Liberals in polities. 

‘Jon W. Gifford (1821-1908) was the son of Ephraim Gifford 
(born 1777), who came to Darlington in 1800, and had a black- 
smith’s shop on Lot 1, Con. 1. John's half-brother was Garner 
Gifford (-1856), who had a tannery in Bowmanville, and 
also in Orono. John was one of the best known thrashers of 





the region, owning a grain separator and also a clover mill 
Brought up amidst hard drinkers, he became noted as an ad- 
vocate of Temperance, and attained some eminence in 
‘of Temperance and also in the Good Templars (Gee p. 5 
He had a weakness for wearing regalia at Temperance meetings 
and Orange Walks. But he was sincere and kind-hearted 
Duncan Maconnachie (1812-1008), born in Argyllshire, som 
of Peter Maconnachie and Mary MacNiven. His brothers who 
came to Clarke were Archibald and James. Archibald was 
killed by a falling tree. James owned Lot 31, Con. 6, Clarke, 
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Duncan settled on Lot 30, Con. 5, in 1886, when Orono scarcely 
existed, He married (1) Christina Wilkinson, (2) Mary Macneil 
He had children: Peter, Agnes (Mrs McCallum), Neil, James 
(m. Miss Galbraith), Mary (Mrs Felt), Duncan, John, Marion 
(Mrs Dr Spencer). Mr Maconnachie was a distinguished breeder 
of Clydesdale horses. He was an Auld Kirk Presbyterian and 
a Conservative. His name appears in Francis Squair’s books as 
a customer of Naira Mills, Lot 30, Con. 5, was part of the lands 
granted to Robert Wilkins, June 17, 1802. 

Elijah Moulton (1758- _), born in Massachusetts. He 
had children: Calvin preceded Richard Brown on Lot 25, Con. 6, 
Clarke. John preceded John Birch on Lot 27, Con. 6.” Hiram 
came to Orono about 1885, was married four times, had children 
Horace, Proctor (attended the Toronto Normal School (1864), 
taught in SS. No 9, in 1868, 1870, 1871, was later a 
druggist in Port Hope), Gardiner, Orin, Mrs Joe Biette, 
Mrs Lattimer, Hiram and his son Horace were owners of part of 
Lot 25, Con. 5, just east of Orono. The Moultons were members 
‘of the Christian Denomination and were Liberals in polities. 

John Parker (1817-1898) was born near Cobourg of Canadian 
stock, Came to Clarke when 19. Was owner of part of Lots 
32 and 33, Con. 5, and Lot 34, Con. 6. Was married thrice, to 
Jane Samis, Eliza Hills, Alvina Wheeler. Had children: Mrs 
James Osborne, Mrs Allan Cain, Mrs Aldin Wheeler, Mrs Peter 
Elford, John Parker, Norman Parker, Mrs John Davison, Mrs 
‘Thomas H. Powers, Aldin Parker. John Parker was a customer 
at Nairn Mills, He was initiated as a Son of Temperance on 
Nov. 25, 1850. He was always regarded as a substantial man 
of the quiet kind 
athaniel Powers (1787-1862) 
married Rebecca LaRue (1702-1 
New York State, and came to Clar 
Lot 25, Con, 7, a Clergy Reserve lot, 

Laura who died at 14 months. 

Nelson (1812-1800) who married Maria Billings, and had 8 

children, 

Hiram Hart (ISMM- —) who married three times, and had 

5 children. 
Henry LaRue (1816-1908) who married Amarilla Latimore, 
‘and had 6 children. 


























-as born in New Hampshire 
8) in 1809. They lived in 
e in 1832. They settled on 
They had twelve children 
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James (1818-1903) who married Maria Powers, and had 3 

children 

Samuel (1810-1873) who married Maria Moulton, and had 

6 children. 

Eliza (1822-1844) who married John Thornton, and had 1 

child 

Susanna (1824-1881) who married Thomas Thornton, and 

had 12 children. 

Simon (1827-1923) who married Mary Gilbard, and had 1 

child 

Amos, who married Dinah Burton, and had 8 children. 

John, who married Melinda Fisk, and had 1 child 

Maria Jane (1834- who married Orlando Lent of Lot 

16, Con. 1, Clarke, and had 5 children. 

Nathaniel Powers was of the Christian Denomination and a 
Liberal 

Nathaniel Powers had a brother, Thomas, who lived in 
Neweastle. He was a tailor. He was married to Hulda Hays, 
and had children: William, Thomas, Albert, Charles, Jay 

‘Nathaniel Powers had another brother, Samuel, who also 
lived in Neweastle, He was a shoemaker. “He was married to 
Catharine Walpole Doran, and had children: Jerusha Jane 
(married to Samuel McCoy, d. 1866), Amanda (married to a 
Mr Gifford), Calvin, a marble cutter (went to Wisconsin), 
William Alvey (probably Editor and Proprietor of the Newcastle 
Recorder, See p. 562) 

Nelson Powers lived on the north-east qui 
Con. 7. He lived in a stone house on the graveload about 34 a 
mile north of Kirby. One son Thomas Henry married Alvina 
Parker, and now (1026) lives ia Orono. 

Henry LaRue Powers lived in Kirby. He was the first 
schoolmaster in the village (in 1838). He was also first post- 
‘master. He had children: Martha, who married John Richard, 
James, who married Lenora Hughson, Rachel, who married 
John Miller, Alberta, who married Rev. T. C. Bell. Mr Powers 
‘was an Episcopal Methodist and a Liberal 

‘Simon Powers lived on Lot 28, Con. 6, Clarke. He had a 
son Arthur Austin who was Reeve of Clarke for years. Arthur 
sat in the Clarke Council for 9 years. In 1911 he ran as Liberal 
candidate for the Local Legislature in West Durham, but was 

















ster of Lot 25, 
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defeated by J. H. Devitt. Simon lived to the unusual age of 
96 years, and died at his son's house in Toronto on May 28, 
1923, Since that time Arthur has removed to St Paul's in the 
neighbourhood of St Mary's, Ontario. Mr Simon Powers was 
‘of the Christian Denomination and a Liberal 

Criness LaRue (or LeRoux), according to Henry LaRue 
Powers of Kirby, was Clerk of the Township of Clarke in 1832, 
land for some time thereafter. ‘The LaRue (or LeRoux) family 
represented a rare type of stock in our region, According to 
tradition in the Powers family they were of French Huguenot 
origin, and had come to America by way of Holland as early 
1s 1670, settling in New. York and New Jersey. Rebecca LaRue 
was married to Nathaniel Powers and had twelve children 
She had a sister Rachel, who was married and had children 
Her brother was Criness LaRue, who had children. A son of 
Criness LaRue, Samuel, had eleven children. One of his 
daughters was Susan, who became Mrs Clark Champine, Her 
hhusband owned a saw-mill on Lot 10, Con. 8, Darlington (Tre 
:maine's Map. 1861), afterwards the property of Richard Woodley 
(Belden’s Atlas, 1878). Clark Chaimpine (sie) is mentioned in 
the minutes of Hampton Lodge, No 63, 10.G-T. (Dec. 21, 
1855), as having ceased to be a member of Charlesville Lodge. 
Criness LaRue had also a daughter, Sophia, who became a 
teacher, one of whose pupils was Alfred Gifford (sce p. 376). 
She was married «wice, (1) to George Griffin of Clarke, who died 
in 1853, and (2) to Robert Nesbitt of Decatur, Mich, in I 
It may be added that Criness (or Cryness) is probably a cor 
ruption of Quirinus, and Champine of Champagne. Leow 
and LaRue are both family names in France. While we are 
speaking of names it might he mentioned that Nathaniel seems 
to be the usual form in our locality, whereas Nathanael is the 
form in the Bible. All those hearing the names LaRue and 
Champine migrated to the State of Michigan. Criness LaRue 
and his wife are buried at Breedsville, Mich. 

William Pride (1801-1881), owner of Lots 28 & 24, Con. 7, 
Clarke, This land was granted by the Crown to Ann Vanorder 
of Kingston, daughter of the late Capt. MeGain, William Pride 
came to it 1833. Mr Pride was a native of Scotland, a United 
Presbyterian of Mr Lawrence's congregation, and a. strong 
Liberal, As faras the writer remembers he had but one daughter, 
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who became Mrs Williams. He was a customer of Nairn Mills 
(ee Gristing Book, June 21, 1855, ete). 

Richard Ruddock (1805-1880) was owner of Lot 24, Con. 6, 
Clarke, on the gravel-road, at Kirby. ‘The Lot was granted 
by the Crown to the Canada Company, Oct. 5, 1882. Mr 
Ruddock came in 1833. He was regarded as a very substantial 
itizen. He was a native of England, a Methodist, and a Liberal 
He had children: John, Mrs John Carveth, Mrs John Waddell 
He used to bring grists to Naira Mills (see Gristing Book, 
Nov. 25, 1857, Jan, 28, 1858, etc 

Peter Stalker (1851-1024) was bom in Argyllshire, His 
father, John Stalker, left Scotland in 1835, bringing his family 
to Clarke in 1837. He acquired part of Lot 30, Con, 6, from 
the Canada Company, which had acquired it from the Crown, 
Sept. 1, 1832, Later he owned the whole Lot. John Stalker 
had children: Peter (m, Almira Bowen), John, Archibald, James 
(4. 1923), Angus (Capt. in Militia), Maicolm (M.B.Tor, 1878), 
Mrs T. G. Davie, Mrs John A. Galbraith, Mrs P.'D. Macon 
nochie. Peter owned part of Lat 29, Con’ 3, from about 1870 
till 1914. The Stalkers were Auld Kirk Presbyterians, Con 
servatives, and strictly sober and upright men. ‘They brought 
grists to Nairn Mills, as for example on Nov. 19, 1857 

Charles Richards Tamblyn (1815-1885) was born at St Ives, 
Cornwall. He came to Clarke in 1845, and acquited the south 
half of Lot 27, Con. 6. He married Elizabeth Millson, sister 
of Mrs John Best. He had aon, Albert Tamblyn, who succeeded 
him in the farm. The Tamblyns were Bible Chri 
1-273). They were firm temperance people. C. R. Tamblyn 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, March 17, 1851. Albert was 
initiated, Jan. 24, 1866, They voted with the Liberals 

John Thornton was born in Yorkshire, England, and died at 
Kirby. He came to Canada in 1829, lived at Port Hope years, 
came to Clarke in 1838, bought seven acres of land on Lot 26, 
Con. 8, where he had a blacksmith shop. His wife's name was 
Frances Bowler, widow of Mr Herhert. They had 12 children, 
some of whom are given here: 

Mary Ann, who married (1) Thomas Best (see p. 78), ( 

William Cobbledick, 

Bowler, who married Hannah Blackburn, Thomas their son 

became a doctor. 
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Richard, who married (1) Maria Blackburn, (2) Mary Lark. 

‘Thomas, who married Susanna Powers. 

George, who married Sarah Connell 

‘Thomas (1828-1016), son of John Thornton, was married to 
Susanna Powers (1824-1881), in 1848. He was born in York- 
shire, and came to Canada with his father’s family when 6 
years old. Thomas came to Clarke in 1834 to live with his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Best, who had settled on Lot 27, Con. 8, 
two years before, Thomas took up and cleared the south-west 
‘quarter of Lot 25, Con. 8, and afterwards bought the south 
{Quarter of Lot 26. He was one ofa family of 12, his wife was one 
of 12, and they had 12 children, 6 sons and 6 daughters, some of 
whom are given here: 

‘Marshall (1847 





), who married Lucy Jackson. He left 





Clarke years ago. 

Sarah Jane (1848-1914), who married John Dowson. (See 
p. 98.) 

Charles Jonas (1850- _), who, in 1875, married Eleanor 


Hughson, Jonas has been an active business man. 
He was elected thrice to the Dominion Parliament. 
(See p. 134.) 

Laura (1852- ), who was married in. 1877 to Comelius 
‘James Hughson. They have had 4 children, 

Helen (1859-), who married Hugh Simpson in 1888. 
‘Their son Roy (1889-121) was a Captain in the Great 
War. 

Ulysses Nathaniel (1805-1925), who married Augusta Dale 
jn 1890, He obtained his M.D. in 1887, and practised 
‘medicine in Ilin 

‘Thomas Thornton was a Methodist and a Liberal. C. J. 
‘Thorton his son is a Conservative. 

‘Thomas Vincent (d. April 11, 1893, at 91) owned 150 acres 
of Lot 31, Con. 5, Clarke, The farm lay immediately north of 
Francis Squair's land, and west of the Village of Orono. He 
was born in England. His wife Jane was born in Ireland. She 
died on Dec. 19, 1887, at 77 years. Mr Vincent was one of the 
few English Presbyterians of the neighbourhood. He and his 
family belonged to Mr Lawrence's congregation. ‘They were 
firm teetotallers, and voted with the Liberals. Mr Vincent had 
sons: Edward (1845-1801), Joseph (1849-1878), William H. 
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(1851-1874), He had one daughter: Annie (Mrs Andrew Pollard), 
Edward was educated for the Presbyterian ministry. He was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Ottawa, May 28, 1872, and was 
sent to be assistant to Rev. James Nisbet who was missionary 
fat Prince Albert (now in Saskatchewan), Mr Vincent's stay 
at Prince Albert was short, but for a couple of years he laboured 
in the West. Then he was in charge of East Seneca, Black- 
hheath, and Caistor in the Presbytery of Hamilton, Ontario, from 
which he resigned Jan, 27, 1879, Later he had a charge in the 
United States. He died i Ohio, Nov. 1, 1891 
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INHABITANTS OF SS. NO 9, CLARKE, IN 1858 


The following discussion of the inhabitants of School Section No. 9 
Clarke, in based ou the le of Freeholders and Housholdes given in 
‘document called (A) to be found at p. 306, "To this lint however certain 
‘names are added vie, Willam Allin James Blackbur, John Dison, Willa 
Nill, Wiliams Saris, Zechariah Pollaed, William Blackburn, Ralph Dowson, 
inorder to make the list of inhabitant in TSS more complete. Further 
‘ore the name of Allan Lockhart it added although he and bis fan did 
ot come into the Section uni 1863, 











Joseph Hutcheson (or Hutchinson) (Lot 27, Con. 2) was a 
tenant on a glebe lot. Te was one of the orginal Clergy Reserve 
lots. This loc afterwards became the property of William Allin 
Jomph Hutcheson was the sonivlaw of John Wilkinson, who 
lived in alittle shanty on the road allowance between Lots 30 
and 31, Con. 3, south of the schoothouse. Wilkinson and 
Hutcheton were from the north of England, with rch dialectal 
fprominciation, Joupl’s won Willinm waxy torards the ead of 
his life, Superintendent of Highways forthe Town of Bowman 
vill. He died on Jan. 16, 1922, at seventy-two year. 

William Allin, owner of Lot 27, Con. 2, from the “site 
onwards, wasa son of Richard Alin of Lot 1, Con. 3, Datlington. 
who came from the north of England. William was a tin 
brother of Charles, cabinet maker, and one of the important 
citizens of Newcastle as early a 1851. William was married to 
Jane Blackbien, daughter of Wiliam Blackburn, a near neigh 
bor, iving on Lot 85, Con. 4, Clarke. He had sons: Richard, 
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Charles, John, Harry, Thomas, Emest, Franklin, Norman, 
Mark, and daughters: Ada, Annie, Elizabeth, They were 
pupils of SS. No 9, Clarke, but not before 1880. Charles is a 
Teured teacher, living in Bowmanville. ‘The younger. sons 
Norman and Mark, live on the homestead. ‘They were Metho- 
iste, and have entered the United Church. Mark is a tenor 
soloist in the Newcastle church, “The Allin Quartet” mentioned 
in the Canadian Statesman of Feb 11, 1928, as contributing 
'a very fine sacred selection, A Little While, at the evening 
vice in the United Church (Newcastle) last Sunday," contains 
Mark and two of his nephews, George and Howard, sons re- 
spectively of Franklin and Thomas. The fourth member is 
Harold Allin, not of the same family but a son of Daniel T. Allin 
‘of Orono. Harold is now a blacksmith in Newcastle. 

“The writer has no recollection of C. Wilson of Lot 27, Con. 2 
But there are Charles Wilson and Mrs Charles Wilson at Bethel 
who contribute to Missions in 1855 and 1856. They are probably 
the same people. C. Wilson also brought grist to the mill, ef, 
Feb, 19, 1850. 

Henry Munro (1802-1874) of Lot 29, Con. 2, was Member o 
Parliament for West Durham for a long period (1854-1867) 
He had also filed other public offices, and was the outstanding 
rman of the neighbourhood. As to race he was probably of 

ir never detected a trace of 























Scottish descent, but since the wi 
‘accent in his speech, he always classed Mr Munro as a Canadian. 
Such was the juvenile character of the writer's ethnological 
methods. Mr Munro was probably born in Canada. He was a 
Primitive Methodist and a Liberal in polities. He was probably 
fa teetotaller, or as near to it as a public man could come in his 
day. He was married twice, In his first family there was at 
Teast one son, Charles, who was married to J. M. Trickey's 
daughter, and was a partner with his father-in-law in the manu: 
facture of forks and other farm implements. Charles disappeared 
while still a young man leaving his wife with two children 
behind him. Mr Munro had several daughters: Mrs Nelson 
Bowen, Mrs Charles Bellwood, Mrs John Bellwood. In bh 
second family were a son, Henry, and a daughter, Eleanor, who 
became the wife of Matthew Garvin of the Massey firm. Mr 
Munro did not seem to be spoiled by politics. He remained a 

‘and perquisites, until he 








good farmer, enjoying his hon 
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resigned as candidate in 1867, in favour of Edward Blake. 
‘The writer remembers the impression made on him by the 
discovery of Mr Munro's parliamentary perquisites. The 
writer's seat-mate in the school of SS. No 9 was, for a time 
Charlie Bellwood, grandson of Henry Munro, and the writer 
having noticed the beautiful, superfine paper which Charlie 
used for his exercises, was forward enough to ask Charlie where 
hhe got such fine stuff, Charlie informed his seat-mate that 
grandpa brought home regularly from the capital trunks full 
of stationery, ink, penknives, rulers, etc., which were dis 
tributed among the grandchildren who happened to be attending. 
school. Charlie's importance loomed large for the writer from 
that day on, He was proud to be seat-mate to the grandson 
fof a Member of Parliament, Henry Munro’s land was part of a 
large grant from the Crown to Hon, John MeGill, made July 
22, 1800. Mr Munro was a customer of S 
Sept. M4, 1855, 
Brown (Lot 29, Con. 2) is probably the name of a Mr. 

Brown (George 2) who was a tailor at Trickey’s Corners, which 
looked in early times like a budding village. Many shops of 
tailors, shoemakers, blacksmiths, waggon-makers, and the like, 
have disappeared in all parts of our region. Bethel Chapel 
Of the Primitive Methodists also stood here. George Brown's 
name occurs often in Francis Squait's books as a customer of the 
rill 

John Bellwood, Sen. (1 























quaie's Mill, e4., 








98-1862), owner of Lot 30, Con. 2, 
was born in the north of England and was a Methodist. His 
land was granted by the Crown to King's College on Jan. 3, 
1828, He came tot in 1833. John Bellwood, Sen. had two sons: 
John Bellwood, Jus. (1818-1875), and Charles Bellwood, Jun 
(1822-1855). John Bellwood, Jun. married adaughter of Henry 
‘Munro, and by her had two daughters: Mrs Bedford, long since 
deceased, and Mrs Alex. Wight, of Lot 7, Con. 3, Darlington 
He succeeded his father in the ownership of Lot 30, Con. 2. 
He was one of the pioneers in the breeding of Shorthorn cattle. 
His brother Charles married Minerva Munro, and by her had 
three children: John, Charles, Mary. They lived on Lot 32, 
Con. 4, which belonged to Charles Bellwood, Sen. Charles 
Bellwood, Jun. died at thirty-three years, and his wife and three 
children went south to live on Lot 29, Con. 3. Later Mrs John 
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Bellwood, Jun, died, and still later John Bellwood, Jun., the 
widower, married the widow of Charles Bellwood, Jun., his 
brother. These two had one son, William, who grew to man's 
estate, and migrated to Northern Ontario, where he has since 
died. John Bellwood, son of Charles Bellwood, Jun. was one of 
the writer's special playmates at the old frame school of S.S. 
No 9. He succeeded his uncle, John Bellwood, Jun., in the 
possession of the farm at Lot 30, Con. 2, but has been dead for 
years, He was never married. His brother, Charles, who lived 
for long in Stayner, died recently (1920). So far as the writer 
is aware no one of the name now remains in Clarke, 

“John Marshall was a tenant on the north end of Lot 31, 
Con. 2, on land owned by Asa A. Burnham, according to Tre 
rmaine’s map of 1861, Mr Marshall was a native of the north 
‘of England. He had three children: John, Charles, Sarah Jane. 
They did not apparently profit much from schools, growing up 
in a sort of haphazard way. Sarah Jane became the wife of 
Murdo Cameron. She bore him several children, most of whom 
fare round about Clarke and Darlington, and are doing well, as 
the writer heats. John Marshall was a customer of Squair’s 
Mil, 

John Wellington Lovekin was the owner of the north half 
of Lot 32, Con. 2, J. W. Lovekin was the grandson of Richard 
Lovekin, Sen., the first settler in Clarke, son of Richard Lovekin, 
Jum, and brother of R.A. Lovekin. Although remembering 
Me Lovekin pretty well and what his house looked like, the 
writer is not able to give details of his family. The Lovekins 
were of Irish origin, and the majority of them had Methodistic 
leanings. But J. W. Lovekin attended the Newcastle Presby- 
terian Church 

To fist “A”, p. 366, the name Gibson recurs three times)— 
Gibson (probably F. Gibson), Lot 26, Con. 3, J. Gibson, Lot 28 
Con. 3, Wm Gibson, Lot 34, Con. 3. Regarding them it may 
be said that the Head of the family came to Clarke in about 
1883, from the same part of Yorkshire as the Middletons, Black- 
burns, Bellwoods Dowsons, etc. John Gibson had sons: William, 
John, Francis, James, Joseph, three of whom belonged 10 
SS. No 9, Clarke. The Gibsons were of the English Church, 
land Conservatives, while the other Yorkshire families were 
‘Methodists, and Liberals, 
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According to Tremaine's Map of 1861 the owner of the south 
half of Lot 26, Con. 8, is Francis Gibson (1804-1865), a member 
fof the same family as that to which William Gibson and John 
Gibson belonged. We find his name in the Gristing Book of 
Sauair's Mill, March 12, 1855, April 16, 1855. 

John Middleton (1702-1875) of Lot 27, Con 3, eame to Clarke 
in 1833 from Barnard Castle, Yorkshire, England, He was a 

thiul member of the Methodist Church. We find his name 
in the list of subseribers to the Centenary Fund of 1830, Later, 
as in 1857-58, we find him contributing to the Mission Fund of 








the Primitive Methodists at Bethel, He was a very serious man 
in all matters pertaining to religion and morals. In polities he 
was a Liberal. He was a good farmer, and made a specialty of 
breeding Leicester sheep. His adopted son, Henry Middleton 
(1827-1906), succeeded in the conduct of the farm. And now in 
the third generation a second John Middleton tills the same 
wil as his two worthy predecessors, ‘The Middletons were often 
customers at Squait’s Mill 

Horace Wells occupied the north end of the Middleton lot, 
As it is represented on Tremaine’s map of 1861 he seemed 10 











hhave about 25 acres. When Francis Squair was building. his 
mill, Horace Wells furnished 2054 ft. of sawed maple. So he 
‘may have had a saw-mill on the stream which flowed through 
his property 

John Gibson, owner of Lot 28, Con, 3, was a brother of 
William Gibson of Lot 34, The land had been granted by the 





Crown to King’s College on Jan. 3, 1828. Tt seems to have been 
leased to Abraham Butterfield as early as 1822, and for payment 
of the rent John Trickey was surety. ‘Tremaine's map of 1861 
gives the south half of the lot as belonging to Robert Fairbairn 
Butterfeld’s Settlement was a name applied for years to the 
neighbourhood. John Gibson was a customer of Squair’s Mil 
We find his name in the Gristing Book at March 27, May 1, 
June 20, 1855. 

Rutherford Smith was a Scotsman who had a house and lot 
fon the east side of the gravel-road on Lot 28, Con. 3, five- 
ighths of a mile north of Trickey's Corners. “He was a well- 
digger and general excavator. He was a lively specimen of a 
Scot, whose comical exaggerations of speech and gesture made 
him often the centre of attraction where he was at work. He 
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had also a lively family of clever boys and girls. Wattie, Billy 
Jack, and Barbara were some of them. The writer has heard 
that they have had success in life. 

‘John Renwick (1819-1901), owner of the north half of Lot 28, 
Con. 3, was the son of Herbert Renwick who resided on Lot 2 
Con. 4, John Renwick was a man who enjoyed to a high degree 
the confidence and affection of his neighbours. He served them 
as Township Councillor (1877-1884), as School Trustee, ete. 
For many years he was an Elder in the Clarke Presbyterian 
Church. His wife was Rachel Mathews, step-daughter of Charles 
Bellwood, Sen. who outlived her husband and son, dying in 
1922 in her ninety-sixth year. Their son was Herbert Wightman 
Renwick (1852-1921), who married Sybil Lockhart, daughter 
of Allan Lockhart, after 1863 owner of the flour mill on Lot 81, 
Con. 4, John Renwick had also three daughters, two of whom 
were: Elizabeth, now wife of Dr John Hunter of Toronto, Mary, 
widow of the late W. T, Lockhart (1840-1900), who now lives 
in Newcastle. One son of W.T. L. was William Eric (1898-1917), 
killed at the Front. Another, Allan, lives in Toronto. 

Joseph Miller Trickey (1800-1888), gunsmith and maker of 
agricultural implements, was living at the time the list was 
made on Lot 28, Con. 3, at Renwick's Corners. He had been 
‘married to Jane Buck (1813-1882), and they had children 
John, Warren William (born 1818), Mary Jane, Margaret. 
John was a big boy at school when the writer was a small boy 
Warren was more of a companion, and we two were better 
acquainted. He now lives retired in Toronto. Mary Jane was 
married to Charles Munro in 1851. She had a son and daughter. 
Margaret died unmarried. Mr Trickey is spoken of also 
elsewhere 

Mrs Charles Bellwood, Jun. was the widow of Charles Bel 
‘wood, Jun. who died on Lot 32, Con. 4, in 1855, She hada house 
land lot on the south end of Lot 20, Con. 3. Later she married 
John Bellwood, Jun. 

“The Smiths of Lot 29, Con. 8, were tenants who rented the 
south half of the lot from the Blackburn Estate. The writer 
hhas not a very distinct recollection of them, but thinks they 
were of English descent. They were Methodists. ‘The W. Smith 
mentioned in the list of Bethel contributors to the Mission Fund 
Of the Primitive Methodist Church in 1857-1858 was probably 
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the Head of the family. ‘There were sons and daughters in the 
family, and the writer remembers that in I8G1 Mr Alfred Gifford 
considered them as among the best of his pupils, And the other 
pupils also regarded them and James Linton’s family as being 
the best in school 

Tremaine’s map of 1861 marks the south half of Lot 22, 
Con. 3, as "The Estate of the Late James Blackburn”. The 
Blackburns were from Yorkshire, England. and came into what 
was sometimes called the Butterfield Settlement, with the 
Bellwoods, Middletons, and Hills, around 1850. The earliest 
of the name was James Blackburn, born in 1777, who died 
Dec, 21, 1849. The name James Blackburn occurs on the cen: 
tenary list of 1889. He had sons: Thomas, who was killed by 
a tree while chopping, William, who settled on Lot 35, Com. 4 
about 1846, James (1811-1852), who remained on Lot 29, Con. 3 
and Mark, who became a teacher in Cobourg, and died in 1841 
or 1842 at twenty-four. ‘The Blackburns left behind them a 
reputation for sincere piety. They were the centre of an early 
Temperance Society (1888). James Blackburn, Jun. died 
suddenly on Jan. 26, 1852, and his wife two hours later. ‘The 
neighbours were deeply moved, and long remembered the 
pathetic event. They left three children: James, who went to 
linois, John, who went to New York, and Eleanor, who married 
Charles Allin of Newcastle. 

‘The Blackburn farm afterwards became the property of 
James Dixon, son of John Dixon (1784-1875), from the south of 
Scotland. John Dixon wasa regular attendant at Mr Lawrence's 
Church. The Dixons were noted breeders of Leicester and 
Cheviot sheep. James Dixon was never married. He was 
succeeded in the’ possession of the farm by a nephew, John 
Dixon, now also decé&sed 

For A. Soper of Lot 29, Con. 3, see p. 44. 

‘Con. 3, Lot 30—Werry."” Tt is possible that we have an 
ertor here. It is certain that John Werry occupied the south 
west quarter of Lot 31, Con. 3, the owner being Lewis Wilmot 
But he may have been on Lot 30 also. John Werry was related 
to the Werrys of Darlington. He was a native of the south 
fof England, with a broad accent. He was a Liberal in polities, 
and a very pronounced Congregationalist.. He attended the 
Bowmanville Church. The writer, and other youths. regarded 
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him asa severely pious person, who woul if he could, destroy 

the joys of Ie. He practised the trade of basket making, and 

his work was of avery eubeantal Kind. Francis Squai had a 
deep respect for him, He was ten ‘with grits at 

Miley May 28,185 

Te south 90 acres of Lot 80, Con 3, was owned by Wiliam 

Ht (1798-1869). He was one of the carly (0831) setters 

toming from Cornwall, He was one of the Local Preachers of 

i the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844, and. is regularly 

i mentioned for a sore of years (1863) in the records of thal 

Church aa belog in that positon. He fratemised with the 

{ Primitive Methodists. The writer remembers that he attended 

i prayermestings inthe Rouse of George Carter, and led in the 

| devotions, Hewas.a native of England, Hehad a son, Richard 

Hil, whe succeeded in the ownership of the farm. Richard had 

q 2 con Wiliam, "No pervon of the name now works that land 
He was a customer at Squair' Mil eg June 10,1855 

‘Joueph Reed ewned the 50 acres Iying immediately north of 

che Hil farm ‘On Reed's farm the new brick schoolhouse was 

i builtin 1858, ‘The site chosen asin the very centre of the 

i Schoo! Section. Me’ Reed as 1 Englishman, and a con- 

Sistently pious Methodist. "He belonged to. the Newcastle 

Cireuit ofthe Wesleyan Methotist Church We find his name 

tn the 18541855 fist of subscribers to the Missionary Funds of 

the Church, acompanied by the names of mebers of is 

familys Joseph Reed. Mrs Reed, Mary Reed, George Reed, 

i Jamer Reed, "The water remembers that George and James 

trere noted for thle quiet, Kindly natures. They were obedient 

Torus and were never enue! (othe ile boys, And fst be 

ssid with regret that crulty to the smaller, poorer, and fs 




















fortunate companions at school was often tyrannically shown. 
;muel Bowen (1821-1895), owner of the north 60 acres of 

‘ot 30, Con. 3, was the second son of Bradford Bowen, of Lot 3, 
Con. 3. He was married to Alice Birch, sister of John Birch, of 

Lot 27, Con. 6, west of Kirby. He had children: Bradford 

(died when a lad), Almira (Mrs Peter Stalker), Annie Alice 

(Mrs Paterson), Franklin Benjamin, Emma Melissa (Mrs D. 

Noble), George Washington (married Dora Dixon), Bradtord 

i Byron (married Miss Layton), Albert John, Bertha Maud 
(died in childhood), George W. continues on the homestead, 
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Samuel Bowen's family was amongst the nearest neighbours 
of Francis Squair. The two families were very intimate, and 
rno one ever had better neighbours than the Bowens were. 
Bowen's farm was part of the Crown grant to Hon, John McGill 
con July 22, 1809. 

Asaph Larabee was a tenant on the south-east 50 acres of 
Lot 81, Con. 3. It was afterwards leased by Murdoch) Cameron, 
The land belonged to John Wilmot, son of Samuel Street Wilmot 
and had been Clergy Reserve land acquired by Major Wilmot 
in 1847. Asaph Larabee appears in Francis Squair's Day Book 
as buying half an acre of cedar for £1, 15 (87), on Nov. 25, 1851 
and several times subsequently in vatious kinds of transactions, 
‘The weiter does not remember him very well, Hewas a Canadian, 

George Carter was a tenant on the north-east 50 acres of 
Lot 31, Con. 8. The land belonged to Samuel Wilmot. Mr 
Carter was a Yorkshireman, brother of Mrs W. Blackburn of 
Lot 35, Con, 4. He was a Primitive Methodist of a very serious 
turn of mind. The writer remembers in his early years that 
Mr Carter would take a glass of whiskey himself and serve it t0 
others at threshing time, or the like. But having undergone a 




















deepening of religious experience, he became a very strict 
teetotaller, and that without joining any temperance society 
He became aetive in religious effort, and prayer-meetings were 
often held in his house. In addition to working his small farm 





he spent some of his time in the employ of Francis Squair, 
chopping and clearing land, making dams and raceways, etc. 
Their houses stood very close to one another, and George Carter 
‘was a pretty constant visitor in the big living-room of the old 





Tog-house, where axe-men, diggers, and teamsters would gather 
in the evening about the blazing logs in the wide fireplace, to 
gossip or listen to the “boss” read from the newspaper the 
events of the time. 

The writer was a 
voice of his father reading accounts in I 





mall boy, but he still remembers the grave 

5 of the Crimean War 
(weeks after the event), intermingled with questions and com= 
‘ments from the men sitting back in the shadows. Sometimes 





his father read by the light of two spluttering, home-made, tallow 
candles, but generally one was made to sufice. Often it fell to 
the boy to trim the lights with a big pair of iron snulfers, which 
he did with much pride. 
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Sometimes sensational murder cases would afford excite. 
ment, and attract many listeners. Such were the murder of 
John Sheridan Hogan, M.P-P.,"and the trial of his murderers, 
labout which a great deal was said in the newspapers for months, 
From April 1, 1861, when the Globe of Toronto reported that 
the dead body of a man had heen found floating near the mouth 
of the Don, until March 11, 1862, when it reported that James 
Brown had been hanged on the previous day, our little neigh- 
bourhiood listened to the reading of many columns of highly 
sensational matter. We learned of the bad company sometimes 
kept by Members of Parliament and literary men, for Mr Hogan 
was both, We heard of the doings of the thieves and ill-famed 
women who lived in the old barn and stables of Brooke's Bush 
just over the Don, We became acquainted with the names of 
Police Magistrates and eminent Assize Judges, as well as. of 
eloquent Queen's Counsel. and of distinguished University 
Professors who analysed the blood stains on the wooden railing 
‘of the Don bridge, where the murdered man had been thrown 
into the river. Our hearts were torn by the horrible accounts 
of the scene at the gallows, in the prison yard, on March 10, 
1862, when James Brown was executed. We were given the 
hhymn that was sung (“There is a land of pure delight”), and 
the prayer offered, as well as the speech made by poor Brown, 
jn which he declared his innocence, We were told that to 
meness was for 

ators, and in 














clergymen prayed also, And all this gra 
warning and edification, frst to the 5,000 spe 
the second place to the innocent, simple-minded people, including 
children, of the villages and country-side, up and down the land! 
Surely the days of old were not berter in every respect than the 
days in whieh we are. 

George Carter had four or five daughters: Jane (Mrs John 
Souch), Hannah, Lizzie, were three of them, and one son, 
George. The family, with the exception of Mrs Souch, removed 
to Mulmur, now in Dufferin County 

Later occupants of the farm were Enoch Holmes and John 
Cameron, These two were natives of Ross-shire, Scotland, 
‘They were Presbyterians, 











‘Hogan disappeared Dec, 1, 1858, and the body could be identified only 
bby means of the clothing, Hence tailor and shoemaker were called at 
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‘The writer is unable to identify John Osborne of Lot 
Con, 3. He must have been a tenant. ‘The owner of the farm 
‘was William Samis who lived there in 1850 when Francis Squair 
came to Clarke. The name of William Samis appears quite 

early “fifties”. But he 
we of Michigan, where 


often in Francis Squair's books in the 
leased his farm and migrated to the 
he stayed a few years and returned to Clarke, spending there 
the rest of his life. Aecording to the Gristing Book he was twice 
‘at Squair's Mill in Nov. 1854, but not at all in Nov. 1859. He 
is back in Clarke before 1865. Mr Samis would be classed 














among the Canadians, He was a Baptist, and voted Liberal 
He was an active orchardist. His son Jonas, who succeeded him 
in the farm, is also a successful producer of apples. 

Thomas Gairdner, of the north quarter of Lot 32, Con. 3, 
was a Scotsman and a Presbyterian, He was a cultured man, 
Dut had the misfortune to be a deaf-mute. He wasa customer at 
Squair’s Mill as early as 1855, and as late as 1860. He must 
have died in the early "sixties", He had an only son, Thomas, 

Mr Chapple succeeded 
he be said here that the 


who was accidentally shot while hunti 
in the ownership of the farm. It mi 
Crown Deed for this lot was granted to Hon, John Beverley 
Robinson on Nov. 25, 1815, 

Bradford Bowen (179-1884), according to Belden's Atlas 
of 1878, came from the United States to Durham County in 
1821. He was born in the State of Vermont, The records in 
the Crown Lands Department, Toronto, state that Lot 33, 
Con. 3, was granted to Jesse Rice on May 17, 1802. It seems to 
have fallen into the possession of the MeGills and was conveyed 
to Bradford Bowen by Hon. Peter McGill on Jan. 27, 1835, 
‘Mr Bowen was married in Vermont to Almira Gifford. They 
had children: Hiram (1819-1881), Samuel (see p. 88), Nelson 
(1826-1899), and Mrs John Fairbairn. Hiram married Miss 
Jerome, and left one son, Henry C., who farms the north quarter 
of Lot'33, Nelson married Miss Munro, and had child 
Wellington, Alfred, Margaret (Mrs Downing), Sarah (Mrs 
Anson). Wellington married Miss Homer, and has aso 
Frederick W., who has had the honour of being elected thrice 
Member of the Dominion Parliament for the County of Durham, 
Mr and Mrs John Fairbairn had three sons: John, Robert, 
James, of whom at least one, John, attended the old frame 
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school at Bellwood's Corners, in the early boyhood of the 
writer. 

‘The relations subsisting between the Bowens and Francis 
Squair began very soon after the arrival of the latter in Clarke, 
and remained intimate throughout a long period of time. Two 
of the earliest transactions between Bradford Bowen and 
Francis Squair occurred on May 30, 1851, Bradford Bowen 
selling 900 Ibs of hay for 16/-, ($3.20, $7.10 a ton), and Francis 
Squair selling 1650 cedar rails at 1/9 a hundred which came to 
£1.9.0 (85.80). On one important occasion Mr Bowen saved 
Francis Squair from financial ruin. It was a most generous act, 
and it was gratefully remembered by the recipient till his dying 
day. He would say that that quiet, modest gentleman, who 
seldom or never spoke of his religious opinions or sentiments 
was the godliest man of his acquaintance, for he had pity in 
the day of trial. All the early Bowens were Liberals 

Henry C. Bowen's son, Lionel Douglas, laid down his life 
in the Great War. 

Henry C, Bowen has become a great orchardist. His apple 
crop amounts annually to thousands of barrels. 

William Gibson (1806-1804) of Lot 34, Con., 8, wasan English: 
‘man, an English Churchman, and a Conservative. John Gibson 
‘of Lot 28, Con, 3, was a brother. William Gibson had two sons: 
‘Thomas Gibson (1835-1910), who received the south half of 
the Lot, and John Gibson, who received the north half. Thomas 
Gibson's son, William H., continues in the same farm as his 
father, and has developed a very large orchard. John Gibson's 
son, David J., continues in the north half, and has also developed 
a large orchard. ‘Their annual crop of apples amounts to several 
thousand barrels. In 1925 they lost somewhat heavily from the 
frost. ‘The Orono News of Nov. 5, 1925, put the loss at 2500 
barrels each, 

‘The writer isa little doubtful as to the exact location of the 
Jand worked by Richard Peardon, It would appear from this 
list that he occupied the southern part of Lot 35, Con. 8, at 
that time owned by Asa A, Burnham, now (1926) the property 
of R. L, Osborne. Richard Peardon was from the south of 
England, and was a Methodist, He was a regular customer of 
‘Squair’s Mill. See list of names for Nov. 24, 1859 (p. 462). He 
left the region many years ago. 
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William Rumford of Lot 35, Con. 8, leased part of the north~ 
cemend of the Lot. Heand his brother travelled with a threshing- 
machine, They were customers of Squaie's Mill as may be seen 
from the list for Nov. M4, 1859 (p. 461). William Rumford's 
cldest daughter, Sarah Ann, was married in 1867 to William 
Wight (1841-1924, son of John Wight, of Lot 5, Con. 3, Darling 
ton, later of Bosanquet, Lambton Co., and became the mother 
of seven sons and three daughters, who, before the death of 
William Wight, had a progeny of twenty-five grandchildren 
and sixteen great-grandchildren. But of this large group 
probably not one remains in Clarke or Darlington. So do 
families disappear from their former homes, 

Pliny Harnden was the owner of the south quarter of Lot 27 
Con. 4, half a mile east of Renwick’s Corners. As we see from 
the gristing list of November, 1854, Mr Harnden had a grist at 
Squair’s Mill on the twentieth, consisting of five bushels of 
wheat. The writer remembers his appearance, rather under: 
sized, middle-aged, with weak eyes. He had a son, Jack Harnden, 
who was one of the bigger, rougher boys in the writer's childhood. 
There were other members of the family, for instance, Phoebe 
Harnden, married to John James Robson, of Newcastle, on 
Dee, 26, 1812, by Rev. T. S. Kennedy, first Rector of Darlington 
Pliny Harnden was one of the American, or Canadian, group, 

he name disappeared from the neighbourhood about 1860, 

Donald MePherson owned about 80 actes of Lot 27, Con. 4 
immediately north of the Harnden place. He was a Highland 
Scotsman, a Presbyterian, attending Mr Lawrence's church, 
and probably voted Liberal. He had sons: William, Charles, 
John, and daughters: Elizabeth, Mary, Catharine. | William 
died in Toronto on Sept. 16, 1924, Elizabeth died Oct. 1, 1928, 
aged 92 years, Mary died Dec. 3, 1923, aged 81 years and 11 
months, Catharine (Mrs Joseph Campbell) died Jan. 26, 1925, 
‘aged 89 years. Charles lives at Orillia. John, whom the writer 
kknew best, has disappeared from his ken. As we see from the 
sisting lise of Nov. 1859, Mr MePherson was at Squair's Mill 
fon Now. 2, 1850 

Exel Billings owned about 25 acres of Lot 27, as well as, 
about 25 acres of Lot 28, Con. 4. Mr Billings belonged to the 
American, or Canadian group. In religious opinion he was a 
Universalist, and attended the Christian Church in Orono, 
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He was a Liberal in Politics, “The writer remembers three sons: 
George Washington Walter, Norman, Eds. G.W.W. was a 
great lover of music, was leader of the Orono Bra 
taught music, and gave concerts. ‘The writer has in his possession 
the handbill of a concert given by him on July 1, 1871, in the 
Drill Shed, Orono. The Concert was to commence at 7.30, 
sharp, following upon a Picnic in the afternoon, in the grove of 
Mr Jas N. Rutledge, Orono, enlivened by music from the 
Orono Band, assisted’ by The Darlington Brass Band, under 
the leadership of Me George Lorriman, The programme com- 
sisted of twenty-five numbers, without counting the pieces 
played by the two bands, and God Save the Queen newly 
arranged as Solo, Duett, Trio, and Chorus. The artists of that 
evening were such as: Mr G, W. W. Billings himself, who played 
and sang, Miss Henrietta Wood (later Mrs James Hunts 
Mr Wm May, Mr John Rickaby, Miss Nellie Bingham (later 
Mrs Dr Rutherford), Miss Louie Townsend (later Mes John 
Mason), Miss Rosalind Gamsby (later the second Mrs Dr 
Rutherford), the Misses E. and J. Grifin, of Leskard, Miss 
Munro, and Professor Phillips, a pianist, whom the writer has 
forgotten. The selections covered a wide range of sentimental 
and comic verse and music, including such as : Mirabel Ray, 
Meet me by Moonlight Alone, When Stars ate in the Quiet 
Skies, Never Court but One, Matrimonial Sweets, We had bette 
Bide a Wee, Singin Schule, etc., ete. This fifth celebration of 
Dominion Day in Orono was a great event, and furnished by 
hhome-keeping amateurs trained and led by one of our own boys. 
The handbil, printed by J. Cuttle, has a bit of spread-eagleism 
about it, not out of keeping with the spirit of hopefulness of a 
young community in a young nation 

Herbert Renwick (1779-1869) owned about 60 acres of Lot 
28, Con, 4, as well as 800 additional acres on adjoining lots 
At the time the list we are following was made (1858) he was 
about eighty years of age, and was retired. He and his youngest 
son, Walter W., were living together on Lot 29, Con. 4, at the 
south-east corer of the lot, which is commonly known as 
Renwick's Corners. William, his eldest son (1816-1875), was 
living on the next farm west, Lot 30, Con. 4, and his son, John, 
‘was living, as we have seen, on Lot 28, Con. 8, east of the gravel- 
road. The Renvick’s came from Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 
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Herbert Renwick was married there to Sara Wightman, and sons 
and daughters were bora in Scotland, In 1833 they came to 
Canada, and settled in Clarke. Mr Renwick, having found 
the south half of Lot 30, Con. 4, to his liking, bought i¢ on 
Sept. 6, of that year. from Fleazar Baldwin for £300 ($1200), 
Later the next farm east, Lot 29, was acquired, and it became 
Herbert Renvwick’s home. William Renwick, the eldest som, 
was married in 1841 to Catharine Gairdner, and made his home 
fon Lot 80, where the father had first settled. He had sons 
Herbert, John Gairdner, Thomas, William, and daughters: 
Catharine; Sarah, Agnes, Mary. Herbert studied medicine in 
and in Britain receiving the degeee of M.D. from 

in Orono, 





Canac 
Victoria University in 1867. He practised medici 
He was married to Miss Wilkinson daughter of Capt, Wilkinson 
and had several children. John Gairdner Renwick inherited the 

ue. Thomas 











farm, was never married, and died without i 
(1852-1888) was a very intimate friend of the writer in school: 
boy days, and a year or two later. But Thomas entered the 
service of the Ontario Bank when about twenty, and the friends 
were separated. He was in Winnipeg daring a part of the great 
boom in that place. He married but had no children. He died 
very suddenly in Hamilton, Ontario. William died of smallpox, 
at the same time as his father, and his sister Agnes. The three 
deaths occurred within a few days in March, 1875. The whole 
neighbourhood was deeply moved by the tragedy. Mary, the 
youngest child, had died a few years earlier of scarlet fever. 
Catharine, the eldest daughter, married Dr Alexander Hamilton, 
and had a son, Alexander Edwin, who graduated from the 
University of Toronto in Arts in 1902, He became a member of 
the Staff in French in University College, but died very young. 
His mother died in 1017 at seventy. Dr Hamilton died July 30, 
1922, Walter W. Renwick was seven years old when the family 
settled in Clarke. He married in 1863, but left no son. After 
his marriage he bought the Ira Wilson property at Lot 2, Con. 1, 
Darlington, and lived there until he removed to Port Hope, in 
1875, Hedied some yearsago. Mrs Renwick died on March 

1925, at eighty-seven. No one of the name remains in the 




















locality where this important family“ once played such an active 

“Fer afer account of the ary history ofthe Renwick fail, sce the 

ice by A, Edin Hamilton at p. 82, n the “Fine Report of the Drea 
ies 108 
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part, n agriculture, in municipal affairs, and in the Presbyterian 
Church. ‘The members were prominent in politics. ‘They were 
all Liberals. 

James Linton (1819-1800) was the owner of about 20 acres 
‘of Lot 28, Con. 4, lying on the east side of the gravel-road, 
between the Billings farm on the north, and the Renwick land 
fon the south, Mr Linton was a carpenter. To work his land he 
‘would sometimes have the help of neighbours with plough and 
harrows. The writer, more than once before 1873, put in his 
spring crop. Mrs Linton's maiden name was Charlotte Riddell 
(iI8-1801), sister of Walter Riddell of Hamilton Township, 
nd aunt of Mr Justice Riddell of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
‘The Lintons were natives of the south of Scotland. Before the 
Union of 1875, they were Dissenting Presbyterians. Mr Linton 
was a Liberal. ‘They had six children, one son: Adam Riddell, 
of the writer's age, and five daughters: Jane, Isabel, Elizabeth, 
Mary, and Frances, Adam graduated from Queen's University, 
BAA., in 1881, B.D. in 1885, and entered the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. He is now (1026) living retired at Port 
Credit, after a long service as Minister. 

‘Francis Squair (1819-1808) was born in Nairnshire, Scotland. 
He was married at Pickering, Ontario, in 1848, to Ann Margach 
(1822-1901), born at Knockando, Morayshire, Scotland. ‘They 
had children; John, born 1850, Jane (1853-1904), Catharine 
Rose, born 1855, Ann Margach, born 1858, Francis Lewis, 
born 1860, Christena Helen, born 1862, The family removed 
from Bowmanville to Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, in Dec. 1850. The 
children all attended the school of Section No, Clarke. Francis 
Squait was several times Trustee, He was 2 Dissenting Presby. 
tetian, and a moderate Liberal. John married Laura C. Prout, 
Catharine married Wm E, Pollard, Ann married Alexander 
Craig, Francis L. married (1) Clara M. Prout, (2) Annie E. 
Stephens, Christena married George A. Stephens, 

‘John Radford was an Englishman. He lived on Lot 31, 
Con. 4, near the south-east comer. His house was so situated 
that from it you could look down the side-line between Lots 
30and 31, Con. 3. He was a carpenter, and worked a good part 
Of his time for Francis Squair during several years. He began 
‘as early as April, 1852, and continued as late as 1859. He left 
the region about 1860." His house, after enlargement, was used 
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as a dwelling by various persons engaged in the mill for a good 
many years. It exists no longer. 

John Morrison (1815-1888) was bora in Ross-shire, Scotland, 
where he married, and where his two eldest children, David and 
William, were born, He came to this country in 1848, working 
for a time in Toronto, later in Bowmanville for Robert Squair 
He was a carpenter and millwright, and worked at Francis 
‘Squaie's Mill as early as June, 1852. ‘He lived in a house in the 
very south-east corner of Lot 31, Con. 4, part of the house 
being on the road allowance. ‘The house had been built before 
1850 by Richard Henwood, a squatter, who, after 1850, worked 
for Francis Squair for a year or two, and then lefe the region: 
Other children were born: Margaret, who became Mrs Sampson, 
lived in Manitoba, and died March 14, 1925, Robert, John. 
who have oth moved away. David has remained, He has been 
twice married, (1) to Eunice Orr, (2) to Alice Bounsall. He has 
three children: Kimball, Winnifred, David, He has become the 
dean of the musicians of Bowmanville, William is dead, but 
several children survive. John Morrison remained in Clarke 
until about 1860, and then removed to Salem, Darlington, and 
later to Bowmanville. He was a Presbyterian, and attended 
the Old Kirk (St Andrew's), a parishioner of Mr MacKerras, 

Allan Lockhart (d. 1901, at $3) was not an early settler 
He came to SS. No 9, Clarke, in 1863, asi related at p.466, He 
enlarged the capacity of the mill, and did a large flouring busi- 
ness, but ceased to do gristing. He and his son W. T. Lockhart 




















were enterprising men, and were grain merchants on a large 
scale for years, in addition to being millers. The Lockharts 
were Presbyterians, attending the Orono Chureh and later the 
Newcastle one. They were Liberals of a staunch kind, They 
were regarded as the mainstay of their party in their neighbour- 
hood. When No 9 Schoolhouse is spoken of as a voting place, 
it is usually called “Lockhart's", and is noted for Liberal 
majorities, “even unto this day." Allan Lockhart had sons: 
William T. (4. 1900 at 60), Allan J. (d. 1920, at 73), George 
Davis (d. 1887, at 86), Charles, He had daughters: Hannah 
(Mrs Warren), Margaret (Mrs D, Comstock), Sybil (Mrs H.W 
Renwick, deceased) 

W. T. Lockhart married Mary Renwick, daughter of John 
Renwick. One son William Eric (1899-1017) went to the Great 
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War and was killed near St Omer, June 12, 1917. W.T. Lockhart 
was elected M.P-P. in 1800, and served 4 years, Allan J. was 
married to Martha Pollard, daughter of Zechariah Pollard, 
George Davis graduated in dentistry and practised in Bowman- 
ville for a time. 

John Bayles had a leasehold of the south half of Lot 32, 
Con. 4, from Charles Bellwood, The previous occupant of the 
farm was Charles Bellwood, Jun. who had died in 1853. John 
Bayles followed in 1856, We find his name in Francis Squair's 
Dooles as a customer at the mill in the period 1836-1860. Tt is 
probable that that was the period of his tenancy of the farm, 
He left the neighbourhood in about 1860. He was an Engl 
man and a Methodist. 

Charles Bellwood (1791-1800), owner of the south half of 
Lot 82, and the south two-thirds of Lot 88, Con. 4 (in all 2333 
acres), was born in the north of England, brother of John Bell- 
‘wood, Sen. of Lot 30, Con, 2. ‘The south half of Lot 82, Con. 4 
was granted by the Crown, on May 17, 1802, to Cornelius 
Wardell of Niagara, late a private in 2nd Battalion of Jersey 
Volunteers, Lot $3, Con. 4, was a Clergy Reserve Lot, which 
was leased to Samuel C. Saunders, on March 5, 1832, by the 
Clergy Corporation. Charles Bellwood, then of Cobourg, 
‘obtained leasehold rights of 663 acres in the centre of the Lot in 
1845, but he did not obtain freehold rights of the south two- 
thirds (1834 acres) until July 4, 1853. Charles Bellwood married 
Mrs Mathews, and had children, a son: James (1840-1924), who 
wwas a big boy at school when the writer was a small boy. He 
married, but, before his father’s death, migrated to Virginia, US. 
The daughters were Margaret (born 1836) (Mrs Marshal Porter) 
‘Mary (1839-1898), Mrs Richard Shaw), Jane (who married (1) 
James Pollard, (2) Mr Wade), Sarah (Mrs Christie, now de 
‘ceased), Kate (Mrs G, Chalmers). There was also a step- 
daughter, Rachel Mathews, who became Mrs John Renwick 
and died in 1022, at ninety-six years of age. Mr Bellwood was 
f bluff, hearty, rotund gentleman. As he sat on a summer day, 
smoking his pipe, on his ample veranda, he seemed to us boys 
the typical John Bull, He was a Methodist, a good farmer, and 
a Liberal in politics. 

‘Thomas Windatt was tenant of a small farm on Lot 33, 
Con. 4, lying between the Jerome farm on the north and the 
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Bellwood farm on the south, Charles Bellwood was the owner 
of the land, and after the departure of Mr Windatt, incorporated 
the farm with his own place to the south. “The name of Thomas 
Windatt does not appear on Tremaine’s map of 1861. He was 
a native of the south of England, brother of Richard Windatt, 
Clerk of the Town of Bowmanville, and of William Windatt 
Reeve of Darlington for years. Mr Windatt was active in the 
work of the Primitive Methodist Church, He was Sunday 
‘School Superintendent and Local Preacher. He married Mary 
Coleman, Oct. 20, 1854. He had children, but they were too 
small to go to school while in S.S. No 9. 





There seems to be an omission in the list as regards the north 
half of Lot 82, Con, 4, which was owned by Zechariah Pollard, 





The Crown Grant of the Lot seems to have been made first 10 
Capt. D. Cozens in 1798, then Hon. G. S. Boulton obtained 





rights of ownership in 1840, Tremaine's map of 1861 gives 
Zechariah Pollard as the owner of the 100 acres. The same map 
igives him as the owner also of the south three-quarters of Lo 
28, Con. 4, He had sons: Aaron, Jacob (1837-1915), James, 
Peter, Andrew, George, Arthur, ‘There were also. three 
daughters: Mrs Courtwright, Mrs Lockhart, Mrs Webb (later 
‘Mrs Ditchburn). 

‘The Pollards were from England, were Methodists and 





Presbyterians, and Liberals in politics, 

James Jerome (1797-1860) was bora in New York State 
Coming to Canada he frst lived east of Cobourg until 1839, 
‘Then he came to Clarke, and bought out the rights of Samuel 
Saunders to 66 acres of the north end of Lot 83, Con. 4. He was 
narried to Chloe Nickerson (1796-1874) on Apsil 3, 1821 


22), Almira Chloe 









Their children were: James Munroe (I 
(1824-1882), Lucy Melissa (18% Asahel Nelson (1827. 
1900), Chauncey Stewart (1830- wry Catharine (1892-4. 
at birth), Margaret Ann (1834-1806) married Hiram Bowen, 
Cinderella Eleanor (1887-1879), Jason Andrew (1840-1914), 
Nathaniel Andrews (1843-1911). The writer has seen several 
‘of the family, but remembers only Mrs Hiram Bowen, Jason, and 
Nathaniel ("Than as the boys called him). Mrs Bowen's son is 





Henry C. Bowen. Jason left nochildren. Nathaniel’s daughter is 
MrsSamuel Cuttell. The Jeromes were Methodists and Liberals, 
No one of the name now remains in the neighbourhood. 
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Two brothers owned Lot $4, Con. 4. Alexander Colville 
(1805-1882) was the owner of the south 100 acres, and Robert 
Colville (1813-1898) was the owner of the north 100 acres 
‘There was a third brother, James, who owned Lot 35, Con. 7, 
Clarke, ‘The Colvilles were from the Highlands of Scotland, 
‘They were Old Kirk Presbyterians, and voted for Conservative 
candidates. They were much respected and trusted by their 
neighbours, and were elected to public offices such as School 
Trustee and Township Councillor. Robert was elected fourteen 
times to the Clarke Council, five times of which he was Reeve 
He ran for the Legislature of Ontario in 1879 against Dr J. W, 
McLaughlin, but was defeated. Alexander had a son, William, 











‘who succeeded his father in the property. A daughter married 
George Pollard, and died Jan. 3, 1924, Robert had no sons, 
but had nine daughters, of whom eight were: Mrs E. Evans, 
Mrs Cann, Mrs C. Pollard, Mrs Cowgn, Mes Stewart, Christena, 
Catharine, Helen. Ss 

In the writer's early youth Lot 35, Con. 4, was contained in 
School Seetion No 9, Clarke, but at the time List "A" was 
made Lot 35 was part of the Union School Section No 5 of 
Darlington, to which it still belongs. The north half of Lot 35, 
Con. 4, was acquired by William Blackburn in about 1846, 
He died on April 6, 1852, aged forty-nine years. His wife 
Elizabeth Carter, conducted the family business after his death 
She died on Oct. 23, 1875, at sixty-nine years, They had 
children: Jane (1832-1911), who married William Allin of Lot 27, 
Con. 2, Mary (ISH-1911), who married David Davison, and 
afterwards Thomas Hardy, Hannah (1830-1886), who married 
James Knight, Rackel (1837-1020), who married Isaac Knight, 
William Carter (1812), who married Elizabeth Johns, Thomas 
(1843-1918), who married Kitty Bailey, and afterwards Nellie 
Smith, and Sarah (1847-1903), who married Jackson Soper. 

William Carter Blackburn's children are: Byron John, born 
Oct. 7, 1865, Mark William, born March 24, 1867, Eva Minnetta, 
born March 11, 1869, Franklin Thomas, born June 17, 1871, 
Elizabeth Catharine, born Nov. 9, 1874, Frederick Samuel 
born April 18, 1877, Estella May, born June 20, 1879, Ernest 
James, born Sept. 27, 1882, 

Carter Blackburn has proved himself a good citizen and a 
successful farmer. He retained the homestead, and also acquired 
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another farm on the Base Line of Darlington, west of Bowman- 
Wille. On both these sons live, whilst the father and mothe 
have retired to Newcastle, Mr Blackburn is to be specially 
remembered as a successful breeder of Leicester sheep. A 
Methodist, he entered the United Church. He is a Liberal in 
polities. 

Ralph Dowson, owner of the south half of Lot 33, Con. 4 
Clarke, settled there a little earlier than William Blackbur 
He was also a Yorkshireman, a Methodist, and a Liberal. He 
had children: William, John, Edward, Mark, George, and a 
e Mrs Fogg. These five sons attended 

















daughter who bec: 
SS. No 9, Clarke, when the writer was a small boy. Later they 
attended No 5, Darlington, ‘They have all passed away. The 
last of them to die was Mark, whose death occurred on April 23, 
1022, at seventy-three. A son of his now owns the homestead 





at Lot 35, Con.4. The Dowson boys were remarkable for their 
kindness to smaller boys 


Having made this analysis of the list of Freeholders and 
Householders of School Section No 9, Clarke, as it stood in 
1858, it may be worth while to make some generalisations. Tn 
the first place as to density of populatidn, we find that, including 
the Dowson and Blackburn farms on Lot 85, Con. 4, there w 
fan acreage of about 3800 in the Section, i.e, an area of about 
square miles, Including the Dowson and Blackburn families 








there were 50 families, and if we assume an average of 6 persons 
to-a family, we have a population of 300 for the 6 square miles, 
or nearly 50 to the square mile. With this we may compare the 
figures for the whole Township. In Clarke there are 74,520 
‘or about 116} square miles. The census of 1861 gives 
5 as the population, which comes to about 56 to the square 





rile, including all the villages except Newcastle. Section No 9 
would have a slightly higher average than the average for the 
strictly rural parts of the Township. Tt was generally spoken 
of as the richest part of the Township. 

The question of the origins of the population is a more 
difficult question than the reckoning of density. Of the fathers 
of families some 22 seem to have come from England, 14 were 
American or Canadian in origin, 12 were from various parts of 
Scotland, and 2 or 3 were uncertain. There does not seem to 
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have been an Irishman in the Section. Nor were there any 
French or Germans, It seems that there were no United Empire 
Loyalists. Considerable grants of land had been made in the 
tivo Townships by the Crown to people of this class, but, except 
in the case of the Shaws in Darlington, none kept their holdings 
long. The real settlement of the country was done by people 
who bought from the original grantees. The Canada Company 
hhad next to nothing to do with settling the region. No Colonel 
Talbot brought in settlers. No very rich people came, but all 
managed to rub along on their own resources. We never heard 
of the idle sons of gentle British families waiting for remittances 
from home. Our people seemed to have come to the new land 
tomakea living by hard work. ‘There were no political theorists, 
land no revolutionaries among them. Among Old Country people 
there was a prejudice that they were superior to the Canadians 
for Americans, The Canadian was supposed to be idle and shift- 
Jess, He was regarded by them as a poor farmer who allowed 
the Canada thistle to luxuriate, and his poor cattle to run 
round the straw-stack all winter, instead of keeping them in a 
warm stable. It was in their opinion to Englishmen and Scots: 
men that the country needed to look for improvement in breeding 
sheep, cattle and horses, and in cultivation of the soil. This 
prejudice has largely died ou. 

Ecclesiastical affinities were more difficult 10 explain than 
origins. In a general way they'seemed to depend on national 
origins. You were supposed to be surprised if you met a Scots- 
‘man who was a Methodist, or an Anglican, or if you met an 
Englishman who was a Presbyterian, but the exceptional cases 
ddid exist. Natural bent, no doubt, explained some cases 
Marriage too explained some: the desire for unity within the 
family circle led some to change their church relations. 

Political voting often depended on one’s church relations 
‘The Old Kirk man, and the Anglican were very likely to vote 
for the Conservative candidate in parliamentary. elections 
Some Wesleyan Methodists did the same. Nearly all the other 
Methodists voted for the Liberal candidate. But exceptions 
to these rules were not infrequent. From all the forces at 
work it resulted, in S.S. No 9 (after 1863 often called Lockhant's 
School), that generally there was a Liberal majority in parlia- 
| mentary elections. And, although fluctuations oceur, i¢ is in. 
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tetesting to note that the Liberal majority has been maintained 
in recent times. In the provincial election of 1919 Mr Bragg 
hhad, at Lockhart’s, 99 votes to 30 obtained by Mr Devitt 
Again in 1923 Mr Bragg at the same place had 71 votes to 26 
obtained by the other two candidates together. And later 
voting at Lockhart's is still more remarkable. On Oct. 29, 
1925, Mr Mastey received 88 votes, at Lockhart’s, to 38 received 
by Mr Bowen, although itis in Mr Bowen's own School Section, 
and although he, like all his neighbours, is a farmer. Political 
habits are wonderfully persistent 

In speaking of these people of School Section No 9, Clarke, 
wwe have ventured the remark, here and there, that a certain 
person was a teetotaller. That is not to be read as implying 
that where nothing is said about temperance the person was a 
hard drinker. Asa matter of fact it is difficult now to speak 








with clearness and comprehensibility on such a point, In reality 
the strict abstainers in our region in 1858 were in a decided 
minority. Most men drank to some extent, particularly when 
they went to the villages to do business, Tt would indeed be 
Aiffcult to refrain from treating and being treated where taverns 
were so numerous. The tavern-keeper was the person who 





provided free sheds for horses and free warm bar-roons for men. 
and one felt obliged, out of a sense of fair play even, to spend 





tomething at the bar as a recompense. Bargains were made 
and bills paid in the taverns and people considered it natural 
and proper to treat one another to close the transactions 
Francis Squair's Cash Book shows many dates around 1860 
when he paid for treats. They were all small sums but drink 
was cheap. 

Furthermore there is no intention of conveying the idea that 
those who drank a little now and then, even those who were 
sometimes noticeably exhilarated, were regarded as extraordinary 
fr unfit to mingle with others. They might be mostly good 





husbands, fathers, and neighbours who moved amongst their 
fellows on an equal footing. An occasional one might exceed 
the limits of prudence and become an alcoholic, The writer 
remembers one or two such cases, who died miserably. But 
uch were rare. And of three or four cases of suicide (all outside 
SS. No 9) which the writer remembers in his youth, not one 








‘was attributed to excess in drinking. There were those who 
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would havea regular spree periodically. Most of these, however, 
died peacefully in their beds at advanced ages, although fatal 
accidents overtook some 

Tt seems hard to draw a picture of the drinking habits of our 
cearly generations without overdoing it, There are so many 
sordid and debasing aspects that one can more easily make a 
dark picture than a true one, and one is apt to try to justify the 
overdrawn picture by the reflection that it can do no harm to 
paint human frailties as worse than they are, But the historian 
has primarily to be truthful, and not edifying or amusing. 
And if the less sombre picture be nearer the truth it must be 
preferred to the darker one, even although the darker one seem 
‘more useful as moral propaganda. 

In describing the properties of this locality one finds it 
interesting to observe the number of small holdings of land in 
the School Section. Since 1858 they have perhaps diminished 
in number. At the same time, it does not appear that there 
hhas been a noticeable increase in large holdings. There has 
probably been an increase in the number of those of medium size. 
But a close, detailed study of the subject would be necessary 
before one could pronounce definitely. No doubt a community 
which has been started on a certain plan is almost constrained 
to adhere to that plan, unless life becomes very hard or revolu 
tions occur, And our community plan from the beginning was 
favourable to small holdings, in spite of the efforts of early 








rulers to form large estates. Any movement towards the 
formation of a landed aristocracy in our region seems to be 
rather remote,—a remark which could be made of many other 
parts of old Ontario, 

There are some interesting features regarding the settlement 
of our region which may be mentioned here. It would seem that 
the granting of lands went on pretty rapidly in the end of the 
eighteenth century, and in the early years of the nineteenth, 
But a large number of these grantees never came to settle on 
the land. They held it for years, sometimes for fifty years," 
and paid no taxes, or next to none, and then sold it to real 
settlers. There were also lands which fell into the class of Crown 
Reserves and Clergy Reserves. Some of these Crown Reserves 

ie into the market after 1828, when the large grant was 











Suh ar Lot 3, Con, 4, Clarke 
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made to King’s College (or the University of Toronto). The 
Clergy Reserves were leased in many cases, but we do not 
notice sales of these until into the “fifties."” There was a good 
deal of unsettled land in the region down to 1880. Between 
that date and 1850 a good many Lots were taken up by people 
who cleared the land, fenced it, put up barns, houses, and mills, 
made roads, and stayed on the land, By 1850 our region was 
pretty well all settled, although there was still much of the 
forest standing, the cutting of which was to go on for thirty 
years more as cordwood, or other forms of merchantable forest 
products. And the Census returns show that in 1851 the 
Townships of Clarke and Darlington had larger populations 
than they had in 1921. That is, Clarke and Neweastle in 1921 
had together 3598 inhabitants, whilst in 1851 Clarke contained 
6190, and Dartington and Bowmanville in 1921 had together 
7010, whilst in 1851 Darlington contained 8005. During the 
next decade both Townships reached their maximum, the 
figures being for Clarke and Neweastle in 1861, 7604, and for 
Darlington and Bowmanville 9633. Since that time the decline 
hhas been constant, except that Darlington in 1921 showed an 
improvement of 98 over 1911. And where have the people gone? 
It is not easy to say very accurately. But speaking in a general 











way there can scarcely be an error in supposing that they have 
gone into the large centres of Canada and the United States, 
What is taking place here is taking place in all parts of Europe, 
America, and Australasia. And men seem unable to artest 
the flow of events, 

We have seen from List “A", of 1858 (p. 366), that there 
were 48 Freeholders and Householders in School Section No 8, 
Clarke, and that if we include Lot 35, Con. 4, as part of the 
Section, we have 50 families therein. How many of these families 
continue on the land they occupied in 1858? There seem to be 
11, where the continuity of the family name has been maintained 
John H. Middleton, George W. Bowen, Henry C. Bowen, 
Wellington Bowen, Fred W. Bowen, William H. Gibson, David 
J. Gibson, Seward Dowson, Fred Blackburn, William Colville 
Jonas Samis. Not one, however, of the original holders has 
survived. Of the pupils still alive who attended the old Bell- 
‘wood's School on the comer of Lot 82, Con. 4, the writer re- 
‘members W. Carter Blackburn, Newcastle, Warren W, Trickey 
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Toronto, Charles McPherson, Orillia, Rev. Adam R, Linton, 
Port Credit, Norman Billings, Toronto, David Morrison, Bow- 
manville, Miss Sarah Renwick, Margaret Bellwood (Mrs M. 
Porter), Jennie Bellwood (Mrs Wade), Kate Bellwood (Mrs 
Chalmers), these last three in Peterboro’ 

It is natural in recalling our past to make certain reflections 
tinged with sadness, There are fifty heads of families mentioned 
in the list of 1858, and not one of that list remains alive in 1926. 
But the lapse of sixty-eight years explains much, The youngest 
head of a family at twenty-one in 1858 would be eighty-nine now, 
and the man at forty, in the prime of life, would have passed the 
century mark. What of the eleven descendants who still keep 
and till the lands of the fifty fathers! Is twenty-two per cent. a 
small proportion of survivors in such conditions? What do the 
statisticians say? The writer knows not. One thing is pretty 
certain; the complaint is widespread in the western world that 
there is a lessening of population in rural areas. And this 
diminution is due most ofall to the fact that the cities draw into 
themselves the small industries which once were scattered 
throughout the country-side and the smal villages. The killing 
of the little shop is the great crime to be laid to the charge of 
the voracious monsters of progress, which develop in the great 














1x 
SOME ORONO PEOPLE IN 1863 


In the case of the 35 names that follow (James Dyer to D. E. 
Munson) their list occurs at pp. 249-250. They were, in 1863, 
representative citizens of Orono. The writer has analysed the 
list from the standpoint of nationality, and he presents the result, 
albeit with dif dence. Of the 35, there seem to be 14 in the 
American-Canadian group, in the English group there are 10, 
in the Scottish group there are 3, in the French-Canadian 
sroup there is 1, and there are 7 about whom the writer is 
uncertain. The proportion existing between these figures would 
not be maintained throughout the whole population of Orono 
and its vicinity. There was quite a group of north of Ireland 
people, and more Scotsmen than are here indicated, but it is 
pretty certain that the American-Canadians and English pre- 
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dominated. As to occupations, of the 35 there are 7 farmers, 
3 are merchants including 1 druggist, 9 are manufacturers 
including pump maker, tinsmith, ete., 8 are tailors, 3 are 





accountants, 4 or 5 are uncertain, "Various classes of people are 
missing. There seem to be no bankers, and no ren 








ers, as the 
French call them. Few, if any, were rich enough to live without 

Tt may be well to open a short paragraph here 0 speak of 
medical men, In out list of 85 there is but 1, viz., Dr W. L. 
Herriman, In 1863 there was at least another in Orono, Dr 
Brown. In Newcastle there were some who visited Orono: 
Dr Wm Rose, Dr G, M. Reid, Dr D. Galbraith. Some of 
Bowmanville also visited Orono and vicinity: Dr Wm Allison, 
Dr Charles Bird, Dr Henry R. Reid, Dr G, H. Low. There 
were also in Bowmanville Dr Brent, a Water Cure Doctor, 











Dr Logan, a Homaopathist. No Dentist seems to have resided 
in Orono, but Dr J. A. Brown came from Newcastle two days a 
month and received patients in Dr Brown's house. Dr 

Vancamp also stayed three days a month at Rigg’s Hotel 
There seems to have been also a plentiful consumption of Patent 
Medicines. ‘The local papers carried advertisements of M'Lane’s 
Vermifuge and Liver Pills, Holloway's Pills, Moffat’s Vegetable 

Life Pills and Phoenix Bie 








ters, ete, ete. Northrop and Lyman 
were laying the foundations in Newcastle of that important 
business which still flourishes elsewhere 





Nores ox Names 1 Bi.wering List oF 1863 

James Dyer (1826-?  ) did an important business in cardi 
and weaving. An advertisement in the Orono Sun of Nov. 18, 
1858, states that he has had a factory for 4 years. He probably 





‘came to Orono in 1844. He was a very zealous Methodist 
He was a Charter member of Orono Division of the Sons of 
‘Temperance (Feb. 26, 1850), but was re-initiated, Dec. 7, 1853 
at the age of 27. So that he was probably born in 1826. He had 
two. sons who were initiated Sons of Temperance, Eldad, on 
June 6, 1866, and Pirrite, on Nov. 18, 1867, William Pieritte 
Dyer graduated B.A. from Victoria in 1877, and was afterwards 
Head of Albert College, Belleville 

Lewis Tourje (I811.?  ) was a tinsmith. He was initiated 
a Son of Temperance, July 12, 1854, and was re-initiated, 
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Oct. 27, 1858, at 47 years. He was a very zealous Methodist 
For long years he had business in Orono. Three daughters were 
members of Orono Division, Melissa (Mrs Robert Knox), Lydia, 
ah, He was a firm Liberal 
Lewis Clark (1820-1902), born at Fairfield, near Brockville, 
came to Clarke in 1887. Eldad Johns (1786-1876) was his uncle, 
and never married, Lewis Clark married Mary Simpson. 








Their sons were: Albert Eldon, Zolman Johns, Archur William, 
Their daughters, Carrie L. (Mrs W. H. May), Frances Estelle 
(Mrs G.M. Long), Mary Emily, Henrietta Imogene (Mrs 
‘Thomas Smith). Mr Clark was an Episcopal Methodist, a Son 
(of Temperance (initiated March 31, 1851), a Liberal in politics. 
He lived on the hill west of Orono, and farmed the north end of 
Lot 28, Con. 5, Clarke. 

‘Andrew Knox (1808-1880) was born in Seotland. He be 
longed to the Evangelical Union, founded by Rev. James Morison 
in 1843. This body was strongly opposed to the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, and when Mr Knox came to Orono 
he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. He arrived in Orono 
fon July 12, 1853, with the celebration in full blast. He was a 











thoughtful, intelligent man, deeply pious, with a taste for music, 
ff which he did not seem too proud. He was an excellent tailor 
He had children: Robert (1814-1926), Frank, and Jane. The 
Knoxes were Liberals and Temperance people. Robert was 
initiated a Son of Temperance, Oct. 28, 1859. He was Township 
Clerk of Clarke, 1888-1807. He made an admirable officer 

Jobn H. Smale (1827-? —_) was. tailor and woollen merchant 
He was initiated a Son of Temperance, Oct. 21, 1850, and re 
initiated, Aug. 30, 1859, at 82, He was related to the Smales 
of Providence. He was a zealous Methodist, and 2 Liberal 
He migrated to Kansas fifty years ago. For other information 
regarding him see p. $88. 

J. Dickson. The weiter regrets that he has very little 
recollection of Mr Dickson. I seems he was a store-keeper. 

Matthew Henry (1837-? _) wasa watehmaker. He had an 
advertisement in the Orono Sun of Nov. 18, 1858, in which he 
speaks of himself as “Watch & Clock Maker, opposite the 
Post Office, Main Street. Melodeons, Flutinas, Symphonans, 
and Concertinas, carefully tuned on the Shortest Notice.” He 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, July 13, 1859, at 22. He 
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was married to Caroline Biette. They migrated to Essex Co, 
Ont 





io, where descendants stil live 
N. E, Scott, The name of Nicholas E. Scott appears on 
‘Tremaine’s Map of 1861 as a saddler at Newtonville. He was 
also a Local Preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1862-1867. He was initiated a Son of Temperance in Or 
Division, April 25, 1806, and resigned April 21, 1869, 

C..G. Scott. The writer is unable to give any information 
regarding Mr Scott 

William McPherson (1838-1924). This was probably the 
son of Donald MePherson of Lot 27, Con. 4, Clarke. He served 
his time as a tailor with Nelson F. Hall, and died in Toronto, 
Sept. 16, 1924. He was initiated a Son of Temperance, March 2, 
1850, at 21 years of age 

William S. Christoe (1824-? ) was initiated a Son of Tem 
perance, Nov. 16, 1858, age 29, merchant, Was a Local Preacher 
with the Wesleyan Methodists on the Neweastle Cin 
1859, Graduated M.D. from Vietoria University, 1865, and 
afterwards practiced medicine at Flesherton, Ontario, He 
received a Withdrawal Card from Orono Division, Dec. 16, 
IS74. He was Township Clerk of Clarke, 1856-1862, 

Weston Leroy Herriman (1881-1908). Graduated M.D. 
from Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, Kingston, 
1855, Was initiated a Son of Temperance before Oct. 21, 1856, 
Was married March 14, 1862, to Martha A., daughter of Nathan 
Choate, of Port Hope. He in Lindsay. His. father 
was Luther Herriman (1796-1879), who also was a doctor. 









































He was initiated a Son of Temperance, July 2, 1851 (Orono 
Division 
Lorenzo Augustus Gamsby (1828-1800), Son of Guy 








50. Was 
a druggist and photographer. An intelligent and superior man, 
He was a member of the Christian Denomination. He was a 


Gamsby. Initiated a Son of Temperance, Aug. 19, 1 


firm Liberal 
John A. Gairdner (1810-1900) was a Scotsman, a Presby 
terian, and a Liberal. He was related to the Renwicks and 
Waddells. His business was that of a general merchant, He 
hhad two daughters: Mrs Robert Moment and Mrs Carpenter. 
Phares Miller was a carriage maker. He was a Son of 
‘Temperance, but the writer cannot give the date of his initiation, 
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He was, however, re-initiated, July 1, 1803. He resigned, 
Feb. 24, 1864, and migrated probably to the United States, 

William Allin (1826-1881) was a waggon maker, and also 
general merchant. Allin and Newcombe were doing business 
in 1858. William Allin was initiated a Son of Temperance, 
April 2, 1850. He married Fanny Thorne, Daniel T. Allin is 
acon. Mrs Robert Best and Mrs Frank Knox were daughters, 

Francis Stewart (or Stuart). Initiated a Son of Temperance, 
Nov. 4, 1850. Re-initiated, April 11, 1855, as a merchant 
25 vears of age. He was a member in’ 1863, but ceased to be 
such, March 21, 1866 

Richard Thornton was a brother of Thomas Thornton. He 

initiated a Son of Temperance, Dec. 24, 1851, 
‘Samuel J. Borland was related to the Borlands of Darlington. 
He was a merchant, and sometimes a hotel keeper. What he 
was doing in 1863 the writer is unable to say, but on April 14, 
1870, he paid John Toms, the Township Treasurer, $20, as his 
licence fee. He had the reputation of keeping a good hotel 
Belden's Atlas of 1878 mentions him as dealer in groceries and 
provisions. 

Joseph Lyle Tucker (1820-1881) was born in Cornwall, 
England. He came to Orono in 1844. He was initiated a Son 
fof Temperance, March 6, 1850, and was re-initiated May 21, 
1856. He sometimes attended the Bible Christian Church, 
He was a member of the Townskip Council, 1854-1861, 1863. 
1806, 1869-1871, 1873-1874, and was Township Treasurer 
IS7SI881, He was married to Sabra Mallory. Their sons 
were Milton Mallory, Joseph I. Arthur. The last two are dead. 
Milton M. graduated M.D. Vietoria, in 1870, and has been 
Township Treasurer from 1881 ta the present. Joseph Lyle 
Tucker was the most conspicuous citizen of Orono in 1863 






































He was Post Master, general merchant, mill owner, ete. 

Bowler Thornton was a brother of Richard and Thomas 
‘Thornton. He was initiated a Son of Temperance, Jan. 27, 1851 

John Biette (1807-7) was one of the few French-Canadians 
of our region. He was a very zealous Methodist. He was 
initiated 2 Son of Temperance, March 5, 1850, and re-initiated, 
July 27, 1859, aged 52. He was a cooper and sold many flour 
barrels to Francis Squair (1854-1860). He had sons: Joseph, 
Roy, William, and daughters: Amanda, Caroline, te 
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J. Saunders seems to lie quite outside the writer's en 

William Budd (1829-? ) was one of Tucker's millers. He 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, April 10, 1856, a miller, 
aged 27. He was a son-in-law of David Connell, He migrated 
to the West. 

thomas Hooper (1824?) was Tucker's head miller. He 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, Now. 4, 1850, was re-initiated 
Jan. 11, 1854, at 30 years, Few millers excelled him in taking 
4 high percentage of flour out of wheat. He was a son-in-law 
of David Connell. He had daughters: Blizabeth, Mrs Henry 
Kelly. Thomas Hooper was a diligent, faithful man, an 
attended regularly the Methodist Episcopal Church, without 
boeing sensational. 

George Dobson, Sen. was owner of part of Lot 28, Con. 5 
Clarke, half a mile east of the village of Orono, He had a number 
fof sons and daughters: George Dobson, Jun. b. 1835, Robert, 
John, Stephen, Samuel. Robert graduated B.A. Vic., 1880, and 
‘aught in the Picton High School for years. The writer is not 
certain as to the residence of George, Jun. in 1803. Mrs S.. 
Bragg was a daughter of George Dobson, Sen. Later George, 
Jun, lived on Lot 20, Con. 8, Clarke, and stil later on Lot 28, 
Con. 3. Robert Dobson had received, on Oct. 15, 1856, a First 























Class Certificate from the Toronto Normal School 

The Hughsons are descended from a Cornelius Hughson, 
bora in England, killed at Bunker Hill. Cornelius (1706-1854) 
fa descendant, had 13 children, two of whom were Richard and 
William, Richard Hughson (1822-1906) was born near King- 
ston, He married Jerusha Dawson (1827-1921). He came to 
Clarke in 1851, and bought the south half of Lot 26, Con. 6. 
He had children: Cornelius James (1847. ), Jane (Mrs 
Parker Smith), Eliza (Mrs Johnston Bradley), Eleanor (Mrs C 
Jonas Thornton), Lavina (Mrs Wm Hodgson), Harriet (Mrs 
‘Melvin Powers), Clarinda (Mrs Robert Moon), Catharine (Mrs 
Robt Sherwin). Richard's brother William owned the north balf 
of Lot 20. Was married to Susan Guest and had 7 children, 
Cornelius James was married in 1877 to Laura Thornton and 
hhas 4 children: Mrs Oswald Sandercock, Mrs Ernest Hamm, 
Sidney, Mrs George Richardson. The Hughsons were customers 
at Nairn Mills, as for example Richard Hughson, July 13, 
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E. Andrews should be probably Edson Andrus. He was 
initiated a Son of Temperance, March 17, 1851, and re-initiated 
April 4, 1867. Edson Andrus was a pump maker. He belonged 
to the Christian Denomination. He had sons: Freeman, 
Franklin, Wyman; daughters: Mrs Thomas Keat, Mrs James 
Gilfillan, Miss Juliette. Freeman married Mary Lucina Gamsby, 
whose son is Guy Ambrose. 

John Cobbledick was the owner of part of Lot 27, Con. 5, 
Clarke, just on the edge of the Village of Orono. He'had five 
sons and four daughters. William Henry was married to Mary 
Ann Bragg in 1873, and died March 2, 1926, aged 83. His wife 
died March 8, 1926, Other sons were: Isaac and Jacob. The 
Cobbledicks were Bible Christians and Liberals. 

R, Holtby. The writer has no recollection of this name. 

William Warten Trull, Was related to the Trulls of Darling- 
ton. He received a First Class Certificate from the Toronto 
Normal School, June 18, 1858, and taught school in various 
places, amongst others in SS. No. 9, Darlington. He was 
tiated a Son of Temperance, Feb. 22, 1860 (Orono Division), 
profession Teacher. Withdrew, May 8, 1867, Mr Trull be: 
longed to the Christian Denomination 

Truman Hall (1803-1887), came to Clarke in 1885, settled 
on Lot 27, Con. 5, married Wealthy Moulton, had children: 
Nelson F, (1828-1911),0, R. Hall (1881-_), Ezra (1884-1922). 
A son of Nelson is R. Z. Hall, postmaster of Orono, Ezra 
‘married Catharine Cameron. A son is Madison Hall of Orono, 
The Halls were members of the Christian Denomination, 
Liberals in politics, and strict teetotallers. Truman Hall was 
initiated a Son of Temperance, Nov. 5, 1851 

Rensselaer Hedges owned the south fifty acres of the north 
half of Lot 28, Con. 4, Clarke, a little over half a mile south of 
the Village of Orono, which was afterwards the home of A. A. 
Gamsby and now (1026) that of M. H. Staples. He was initiated 
Son of Temperance, March 28, 1866 
































D. E, Munson was a carriage maker. The writer knows very 
little about him. He had been a member of Orono Division 
S.of T., but the date of his admission was not certain. He was 
expelled on Feb. 24, 1864, for violation of Article 2. It is not 
clear in what shop he worked. 
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x 
POPULATION OF NEWCASTLE IN 1864 


THE writer regards himself as fortunate in securing the certified 
Assessment Roll of the Village of Neweastle for the year 1864, 
According to the Roll there were 181 resident taxpayers in the 
village in that year. Lf we multiply that figure by 6 to get the 
total population we arrive at the number 1,086 which is very close 
to the average (1,069) between 1,029 and 1,109, the figures for the 
population in 1861 and 1871 respectively. (See Census, p. 62) 
We have hete then a reasonable correspondence. Of the resident 
taxpayers, there are 79 who are owners, and 95 who are renters. 
Of the class of Labourers and Teamsters, 7 owned their houses 
and 17 were renters. Of the Merchants, 6 were owners of their 
shops and 4 were renters. OF Tavernkeepers or Innkeepers! 1 
was owner of his Inn and 3 were renters. Of Mechanics, 27 














were owners of their shops and 20 were rent 





‘There are some points which seem obscure, as for instance, 
that only one man (Matthew Garvin) is given as a Machinist 
Mr H. A. Massey probably employed 150 men at this time, 
(See " Massey-Harris, an Historical Sketch, 1817-1920," Toronto, 
1020, p. 12). Some of his employees may’ be hidden under such 
disguises as Blacksmiths, Carpenters, Painters, ete., and some 
may have escaped the Assessor. ‘There was only one Teacher, 
‘Wim Daunt, who according to the lists of the Education Depart” 
ment did not teach in Newcastle in the year 1804. There is 
slip somewhere. Then where are the other teachers? Did they 
escape the Assessor? Mr A. B, Kent, who is called Professor, 














was a travelling Lecturer who went up and down the country 
giving instructive and amusing scientific lectures in the villages 
and country schoolhouses. Many a one had his firs introduction 
to the wonders ofthe scientific warld in these lectures of Professor 
Kent. Mr W. T. Boate was Superintendent of Common Schools 
for the County. (See p. 410.) It will be noted that the list 
contains the name of only one Clergyman, Rev. Henry Brent 
‘The Rev. George Riddell was Presbyterian Minister in 1804, 
but he may have lived at Newtonville. Then there were two 
Methodist Ministers, Rev’s Alexander Campbell and Edward 
Morrow. Why were they left off the list? Perhaps on account 
of Clerical exemption? Other slight errors may be in the 
list, but doubtless it is substantially correct, and of great 
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interest to anyone wishing to recall the Newcastle of sixty 


years ago. 


The Massey works suflered severely from fire in 1864, but the 


damage was soon repaired, 


ASSESSMENT ROLL OF NEWCASTLE IN 1864, 





F. Freeholder 








= Householder = renter 
N-Ro=Non Resident 
Nome Occupation 

Allen Daal Cerpenter F 
‘Alired Henry Brick Maier F 
Allen Mrs M. F 
“Armtrong Joba Labourer F 
‘len Chae Cabinet Maker F 
Alsthorp Reuben Wocon Maker 

willam | 
Amott Mrs D. Widow Hu 
Bell Co U.A-&W) Merchants Hq 
Bradley N. Latoarer H 
Buchan J Sadler 
owen Sem Farmer F 
Brock Joreph Merchant F 
Burton A.B ‘Shoemaker F 
Bello Joho Farmer F 
Brock Wn en Gentensa F 
Baer Geo Farmer H 
Bennett Richa F 
Beacham D.S. Cabinet Maker 
Breen Jerry Labourer 4 
Bradley W. R Express Agent F 
Babbingeon Thos Labour F 
Barry Thos Farmer F 

Robt . 

Bowie Jae Carpenter F 
Barfoot John Saddler H 
Boate W.T. Superintendent F 
Brown Ge. Tailor H 
atten Chas Bigcsmieh F 
ones Sar Briskmaker 
Poulton Hon, G.S. F 
Brent Rev. Hi H 
(Coulter Sirs F Witow E 
Casclman Jacob Merchant H 
Callct® The Blaclemith HL 


a 
20 


6 


3 
25 








NAR. 





PopuLation or Newcastur 


Mane 
Chambers 
Chandhe SB. 
Clarke Lathan 
Crosson Robt 
Cooper Msarce 
Craig Alex 
Costigan Sal 
Coutie Davi 
Jobson James 
Caldwell Chae 
Ghambedaia I 
Downing Thos 
Downing Chas 
Daley Jono 
Delany L 
Davey Risk 
Dauat Wn 
Eltt Thos 
Eddy James 
Frirbairn Robe 
Farncomb F 
Foster Horace 
Ferwon Ada 
Freeman T. P 
Figg George 
Fitpatrick Joho 
Glendinning Joh 
Gitnon Francia 
Gregory Joho 
Gillespie John 
Gilford Jerome 
Gray Ceo, 
(Garvin Mathew 





Grose Richa 
Gross Wan 

Galbraith David 

Grand Trunk Raitway Co. 
Gray John, jun 

Hunter AH 

Honey Josep 

Hill Joi 


Heages Hiram 


Farmer 
Shoemaker 
Dentist, 
Blacksmith 


Miter 
Tolgate Keeper 
Buber 


Shoemaker 
Tnakeeper 


Carpenter 
Whestwrighe 





Call Cietome 
Gentleman 
Latourer 
Teameter 
Corpenter 
Machinist 
‘Tawn Keeper 


M.D, 


itech 
Merchant 
Postmaster 


H 





1864 


o 
28 
oL 
2 


“0 


at 
8 
2% 
2 
3 
= 


u 
0 
2% 
a 
2» 
5s 
2 


s 
a 


13 


NR. 


NR 
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Name 
Hooper Wat 
Hay Henry 
Herbert Joho 
Hennessey Richd 
Hopkins James 
Hayerot John 
Henry Matthew 
Hayes Thos 
Hayes Dal 
Hutchison Josep 
Ivory Win 
Jacobs G. A 
Kent A.B 
Kerr Hy 
Kennefck Patrick 
Keeley Wn 
itl Robe 
Livingston Robt 
aw fon 

ake Win 

ee Mrs Agoes 
Lawless Jobe 
Livingston John 
Cindasy Wen 
Lovekin(), 1. 
Lyman Joo 
Massey H. A. 
Montague Mrs Jos 
Moore Sarl 
Mextte Philip 
Mayell Joo M 
Munro Henry 
Murphy Jas 


Mininsick Wot 
Martin F. J 


MeDonald Joba 
MeDonald & Metel 
Melatoeh Ws 
Metatoah Albert 
MeNaughton E. A. 
MeAlter Jas 





Dakuixerox 


Ovcupate 
Maton 
tourer 
Labourer 
Lobe 
Latourer 
Watchmaker 
Farmer 
Weal Carder 
Proessr 
Shoemaker 
Merchast 
Labourer 
‘Talae 
Cooper 
Labourer 
Widow 


Bicker 
Founder 
Widow 


Latourer 
Mason 
Latouier 
Labourer 
Marble Cute 
Marble Dealers 
Printer 


xp CLARKE 


Eo 


0 


a 


a 


0 


NR 


NR 
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Nee Occupation Ate 
MeDonald Wnt Baker nm 
MeNaughton A. Gentleman FO 
MeNaughton D. Farmer Ho @ 
‘MeCoy Samt Clerk @ 
McCarey Jos Labourer m8 
Norebvop & Lyman Drugs 
Northrop H.S Hn 
Neesham John Latourer How 
Nichola F Whacfinger HO 
Newcomb Mrs Elsa F NR. 
Ontario Bank 
(lied Joseph Shoemaker rm 
Pool Jolin Carpenter FO 4 
Petry Ales Starch Maker =H 8S 
Parker Wm, Farmer F a 
Parnell Wan Labourer F 
Powers Joseph Farmer F NR. 
Parker John Sailor 
Quint Dennis Labourer 
‘Thomas Andrew Farmer H 6 
oliver Ho} 

“Thioop Bennett HOO 
Rowe Thee Wagon Maker oH 
Rench Hy Farner F NR. 
Rickard Jao feo F NR 
Retell Chas Cooper nos 
Retson Joba J Gentleman F 0 
Rom W.A, VySigeon =H a8 
Rondall Rich Farmer h8 
Ree John Wagon Maker F NR, 
Rene El Farner H 
Reed Jobe Painter H 
StiggnsC. Labourer Foo 

" S Labourer F rs 
Stet F Blckemith Ho” 
Stein Robt Farner HO 
Soper L Former F NR 
Stromper Robt Sailor H 
Shaw Geo, E Clerk F 
Templeton Geo. Merchant F 
Templeton John Merchant Hn 





epleton Arch Chek H 
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ame venation Age 
Treleaven John F 6 
Twilley Lawrence Labourer H 
Tamiya Thos ‘Tanner F 50 
“Thompson Leonard Farner F NR 
Wagetatt Wes Miler HO 4 
Wilkinson RT Rarcster F 38 
Warner W. H. Clerk F 3% 
Warren Win Pinter 4 
Warren Rich Painter 
Wilmot Lewis ‘Tanner F 5 
Woodward Hy Bheemith =H. 
Wikon Thos Teamater H ® 
Won Joep Gentleman F 
Wollce fase Cooper F 
Walls Colin Farmer F a 
Walls Wan Farner Ho 
Walbridge EZ Bilt F “4 
Walbridge Aaa F Gente 
Walbrige John E. Farmer F 
Wilmot Saat Genta Fo 
Certified at Neweatle Sal McCoy Atseesor for 1864 
‘April 29, 1804 
"WH Warner 
che 
XI 


SOME DARLINGTON PEOPLE 


Rican ALtaw (1798-1870) was born in the south of England, 
Came in 1843 to Lot 1, Con, 8, Darlington. His wife was Ann 
Brimacombe, They had sons: Richard (1823-1804), married 
Frances Bragg, William, married Jane Blackburn (had 12 
children), Charles, married Fleanor Blackburn, Samuel (183 
1018), married Jane Elford (1838-1924) in 1858 (had 7 children), 
Jobn, married Mary Bragg, Thomas, married Miss Thompson, 
Daughters: Ann (Mrs ‘Thomas Smale Bragg), Martha (Mrs 
Epplets). They were Methodists, except Thomas, who was an 
Anglican, They voted Liberal. They were customers of Nairn 
Mills 

Jobn Bragg (1796-1871) was born in Devonshire, England 
Caine to Lot 2, Con. 8 Darlington, in 1843. Married Mary 
Smale (1798-1874) in England. They had children: Thomas 
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‘Smale (1820-1800), John (1822-1888), Frances S. (Mrs Richard 
‘Allin, . 1898), William (1826-1865), Richard (1831-1901), 
Mary (Mrs John Allin), Francis (1838-1862). John Bragg used 
to take his grists to the Nairn Mills. (See pp-400, 463.) 
Thomas Smale B. was the eldest con of John Bragg. He was 
married in 1843 to Ann Allin (1825-1900), daughter of Richard 
Allin of Lot 1, Con. 3. ‘They had children: Mary Ann (1845. 
1926), married Win Henry Cobbledick (1849-1926), Elizabeth 
Ann (1846. ), married Thomas Elliott. They went 10 
Manitoba. Samuel Smale (1848-1025), married (1) Fliza Jane 
Dobson, (2) Ellen Abbey, Martha Grace Allin (1850-1809), 
Richard Allin (1853-1025), married (1) Maria Wight, (2) Bessie 
Bradley, Mary Grace Allin (1856- ), married William Barrie, 
Jaber Thomas (1860-1921), married Mary Nicholls, Francis 
Lestark (1861-1906), married Charlotte Hoskin, Thomas Chasfes 
(1864. ), married Julia Clemence, William John Smale 


























(1866- ){ married Emma Hoskin: 
Richard B. was the fourth son of John Bragg. He succeeded 
his father in the ownership of the Bragg homestead, Lot 2, 
Con, 8. He had sons: William John (b. July 3, 1858), Samuel 
Edward (b. Oct. 20, 1868), Thomas George (b. Aug. 4, 1874), 
William Joho, son of Richard, succeeded his father in the 
possession of the old homestead, and now (1926) his son Irwin 











is in possession, making the fourth generation of Braggs to hold 
and cultivate the same land. And Irwin's son Ewart, born 
Nov. 7, 1921, is preparing to succeed his forebears. William 
John has had the distinction of being elected in 1919 and 1923 
to the Ontario Legislature for the West Riding of Durham 
and in 1926 for Durham. ‘The family is Methodistic and Liberal. 








Thomas George, William John’s brother, is a professional 
educator, having gone as far as the Yukon in the practice of 
his calling. He graduated B.A. from the University of Toronto 
in 1806, 

An interesting point in the history of the Bragys is that 
some of the land granted by the Crown to the Shaws in the hope 





of founding a landed aristocracy is now held and worked by the 
Braggs.. We may take asan example Lots 3 & 4, Con. 1, Darling: 
ton, which were granted on May 16, 1798, to Richard Shaw, 

mnof AEneas Shaw. (See pp-40-43,) Indue time Thomas Smale 
Bragg, son of John Bragg, after hard work and the exercise of 
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thrift on rented land, acquired some of this land, and lived his 
last years there. He willed it to his son, William John Smale 
(W.S) Bragg, who has lived there since. He has sons: Otto 
and Wallace, and daughters: Leta and Ruby, two of the teachers 
fof the locality. (See p. 308). 

William Cornish was in 1861 the owner of part of Lot 4, 
Con.2. On the map of 1878 the land is marked as belonging t0 
John Hoar. William Cornish was the father of Lewis Cornish 
afterwards of Bowmanville, now of Toronto. William Cornish 
‘was member of the Municipal Council of Daslington from 1861 
to 1864, He was an occasional customer of Nairn Mills. 

‘Michael Cryderman (1796-1851) was an early settler in 
Darlington. His son, James Cryderman (1825-1910), told the 
‘writer in 1902 that his father was born near Picton, U.C., the 

of a loyalist who forfeited 900 acres of land near Jersey City 
during the Revolutionary war, and came to Darlington in 1825. 
He was the first local preacher among the Methodists of Darling: 
ton, and enjoyed the confidence of his neighbours. At the 
Township Meeting held in the schoolhouse in Bowmanville 
fon Jan, 2, 1887, Michael Cryderman was chosen Assessor and 
Collector. This was probably the first municipal meeting in 
the township. It was held under the system called sometimes 
“the town meeting and quarter sessions system” provided for 
by the Act of 1793 Under “the district council system” 
(1841-1850) we find that on Jan. 2, 1843, Michael Cryderman is 
chosen one of the school commissioners for the towaship. And 
again at the first election under the Act of 1849 Michael Cryder~ 
man is elected one of the five Municipal Councillors. He is 
present at the first meeting of the council, Jan. 21, 1850, and is 
chosen Deputy Reeve by the council, which was the method 
followed for a long time, His place of residence was just west 
of the town of Bowmanville and afterwards north-west of 
Hampton. Wm Burk had erected a saw-mill in 1832 and Mr 
Cryderman acquired it in 1839. 

‘Woolmer Richard Cubitt (1779-1844) was born in Norfolk, 
England. According to Cannifi's “Medical Profession in Upper 
Canada,” pp. 319, 320, “When a young man he farmed his own 
‘estate 'Erpingham’. Subsequently he studied medicine, and took 

He married Mary 
irbairn in his “History of 

















his degree of M.D., at Glasgow, 18: 
Churchill, According to J. B. 
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1p. 10, they had three sons: Dr Richard, Fleet- 
wood, and Frederick. There was also, probably, a son, John 
Churchill, who, with Woolmer Richard Cubitt, on July 3, 1834, 
conveyed to Henry Haggarty a part of Lot 7, Con. 8, Darlington 
‘The family came to Darlington in 1833. 

Fleetwood Cubitt was a farmer, and owned Lot 7, B.F., 
Darlington, afterwards the property of James Knight. 

Frederick Cubitt married Rebecca Woods. They had 
children: Mary Rebecea (Mrs Maurice Clarke), Woolmer 
Churchill, Annie Eliza, Frederick Cromwell Thornton. Frederick 
Cubitt was a public-spirited citizen, who served in military and 
civil affairs. He received his commission as Captain in 1847, 
Lieutenant-Colonel in 1865. He was Mayor of Bowmanville 
in 1860, 1866-1874, 1879, He was a school trustee for thirty 
years, a good deal of the time being chair 

The Cubitts built the saw-mill, now (1926) the property’ of 
George A. Stephens, on Lot 6, Con. 4, Darlington. It is the 
last representative of its clase in our region. See J. B. Fair- 
baimn's History of Bowmanville, p. 10. 

William Elford (1789-1867), born in the south of England, 
married Elizabeth Johns (1702-1867). ‘Their farm was part of 
Lot 2, Con. 2, to which they came in 1836. They had sons: 
John of Providence, William of Hampton, Peter, who went 
to the US. They had daughters: Thomasine (Mrs George 
Munro), Jane (Mrs Samuel Allin), Elizabeth (Mrs Samuel 
Vanstone), Ann (Mrs Wim Smale), Mary (Mrs Matthew Joness), 
Dorothy (Mrs Wm Souch). The names of William, Thomas, 
Peter, and John Elford appear as having grists at Nairn Mills in 
1857.” They were Methodists and Liberals, The Elford farm 
part of the Shaw land from the Crown 
Mrs Margaret McGill Galbraith (d. 1856), widow of John 
Galbraith of Drummore House, Tayinloane, Argyllshire, Scot- 
land, came to Canada in 183, She brought five sons and one 
daughter: Daniel (1805-1851), Jean, David (1800-1876), 
Alexander (1811-1855), Roger (1820-1860), John (1815-1879) 
The family bought land, (1) Lot 5, Broken Front, Darlington, 
176 acres, from King's College, on Oct. 29, 1834. This place 
they called Duntroon. It is now owned by Wm Bennett. (2) 
Lot 3, BF, Darlington, 100 acres, from Robt Fairbairn, on 
Jan. 2, 1835. ‘This had been granted by the Crown to Richard 
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Shaw on May 16, 1798. This place they called Poltolloch: 

Lot 4, B.F., Darlington, 100 acres, from Zabina Fraser, on 
March 4, 1835. "This had been granted by the Crown to Richard 
Shaw on May 16, 1798. This place they called Yarnikal. 
(4) Part of Lot 4, Con. 1, Darlington, 50 acres. This had been 
granted by the Crown to Richard Shaw on May 16, 1798, 
‘This is now Bragg land. (5) Part of Lot 21, Con. 6, Clarke, 100) 
acres, called Floradale, 

Malcolm Galbraith (1799-1883), a cousin of John Galbraith 
of Drummore House, came in 1845, with his wife Isabella Mac 
donald Keith Galbraith, to Darlington, and bought 200 acres 
in Lot 6, Con's B.F., and 1, Darlington, and later 5 acres in 
Liberty St North, Bowmanville, known as Meadowbank. They 
hhad sons: Malcolm C., John Keith, Donald E., and Joceph N. 
Malcolm Galbraith was a "Writer to the Signet’ (Scottish 
solicitor). He was Treasurer of the Town of Bowmanville from 
1862 to I881, His son John Keith was Mayor of Bowmanville 
in 1800. 

Daniel Galbraith (1805-1851) married Jean Broadfoot 
1914). They had children: David who died in Whitby, Miss 
Galbraith of Bowmanville. Daniel Galbraith was Treasurer 
‘of the Port Darlington Harbour Company. 

David Galbraith (1800-1876). Graduate in Medicine of 
Edinburgh, licensed in 1835 to practise in Upper Canada, 















Resided on Lot 4, Con. 1, Darlington, practising medicine, 
whence he removed to Neweastle, where he died. He was never 
married 

Roger Galbraith (1820-1860) married Jean Greenlees. They 
had children: John E. Galbraith, M.D. (deceased), Mrs James 
Maconnachie. Roger owned Lot 3, B.F., Darlington. 

In 1861 John Hoar is the owner of part of Lot 5, Con. 2, 
the owners of the rest being Francis Hatch and Dr Charles Bird. 
‘This was part of the Shaw grant of 1798. On this land stood 
the little Primitive Methodist Chapel called Rehoboth. John 
Hoar was a firm supporter of that church, In the fist of com: 
tributors to the Mission Fund in. 1881-82 we find his name, 
and also those of his sons John W. and Thomas E. The 
Hoars were Liberals. 

‘The Smale farm was Lot 8, Con. 3, Darlington, One William 
Smale died Dec. 15, 1818, aged 51, but the writer is wi 
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as tohis relationship. Richard Smale (1803-1867) was the owner 
in 1861. He was a cousin of Mrs John Bragg. Thomas Smale 
was owner in 1878, He was Township Councillor from 1884 
to 1889, and Reeve from 1800 to 1803. The Smales brought 
grists to Nain Mills as early as 1855, They were Bible 
Christians, and voted Liberal. Providence Church stands on. 
their land. 

‘The Somers farm was on Lot 8, Con. 2, Daslington, 
granted by the Crown to the Canada Company, Dec. 
{John Somers, Mrs John Somers, J. S, Somers, Mrs J. S. Somers, 
land Wm J. Somers contribute to the Mission Fund of the 
Primitive Methodist Church in 1855-86, Rehoboth Chapel 
stood on Lot 5. John Somers, Sen. and John Somers, Jun. give 
to the same fund again in 1857-58, Then in 1861 we find John 
Somers on Lot $1, Con. 5, Clarke, from which he is gone before 
1878, We find him now at Lots 6 & 7, Con, 2, near Bowman- 
ville, which had been Lorriman land.” It is now (1926) the 
site of the Government School. Both John Somers, Sen. and 
JJohn Somers, Jun, were customers of Nairn Mills. They were 
Primitive Methodists and Liberal. 

The Werrys, who came from Cornwall, England, were foar: 
William, John, Peter, Maria (Mrs Philp). 

William Werry, Sen, (1707-1870) came to Darlington in 1840, 
and bought Lot 0, Con. 5, from Simon Dingman, who had the 
land from Daniel Galbraith jn 1836, who had it from George 
Strange Boulton in 1835. The Crown Deed had been granted 
to Martha MeLean in 1798. William Werry was married 0 
Elizabeth Honey (1800-1858). They had children: Catharine 
(Mrs Roger Cole), Abigail (Mrs Ager), Elizabeth, William, Jun., 
Richard (1828-1848, drowned), John (1892-1848, drowned), 
Joseph, Benjamin, Peter. 

John Werry, Sen. (1702-1878). His wife was Ann (1797- 
1861). He lived on Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke (Wilmot land). 
He was a basket maker. He had children: Thomas, John (1836+ 
1800), Elizabeth (Mrs Thomas Hoar, Bowmanville), Rebecca 
(Mrs Richard Peardon), Maria (Mrs Wm Philp), Bsther (1 
Mrs Allin, 2, Mrs Bassett) 

Peter Werry, Sen. (1800-1880) bought the south half of 
Lot 27, Con. 6, Darlington (at Eldad) in 1849. Peter Werry’s 
wife was Elizabeth Stephens (1805-1904). They had children 
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‘Thomas (m. Miss Warder), William (1835-1015), married 
Elizabeth Bray (1883-1919), Mrs Elford, Mrs Wright, Mrs 
Hancock, two Mrs John Clarkes, Mrs Cowie, Mes Vice. 

William Werry, Jun. (1830-1861) received in 1856 Lot 6, 
Con. 5, Darlington from his father, William Werry, Sen. He 
marvied Elizabeth Rinch. They had children: Kate, John 
Henry, William. 

Benjamin Werry (1886-1909), son of William Werry, Sen., 
was married to Lois Davis (1843-1907). They had children 
Arthur, Ella, Wesley 

Peter Werry (1839-1922), son of William Werry, Sen., 
married Annie Hoar. They had children: Minnie, Henry, 
Frederick William Orion (B.A. Tor, 1897), Milton, Emina. 

John Henry Werry, son of William Werry, Jun., married 
Agnes Hannah Pollard. They have had children: George 
Harold (1880-1807), Franklin Aylmer, Florence Irene, Percy 
Howard (1890-1917), killed at Vimy, Ella May (1802-1803), 
Alice Georgina. 

‘The Wertys were Methodists and Congregationalists, and 
voted with the Liberals. The names of John and Wiliam 
Werry are found in the Nairn Mills Gristing Book at such dates 
‘as May 3, 1854, Aug. 31, 1854, Oct. 7, 1857, etc., ete, 

John Wight’ (1778-1853), from Northumberland Co., Eng. 
land, with his wife Mary (1772-1852), settled on Lot 5, Con. 
Darlington, in 1890. They had sons: William and John. 

William (1800-1863) married Ann Fanguine. They had sons: 
Alexander (m. Elizabeth Bellwood), John (m. 1, Emma Souch, 
2, Kate Allin), William (m. 1, Emma Hoar, 2, Elizabeth Awde), 
Joseph (mo. Amelia Collacott), Richard (m. 1, Fanny Brags, 
2, Polly Werry), and daughters: Maria (Mrs R.A. Bragg), 
Grace (Mrs John Hoar), Annie (Mrs Thomas Hoar, Bethesda). 

‘John (1804-1876), married Jane Burrell Moffatt (1815-1905) 
‘They had sons: William (d, 1924), Peter (d,), George. They had 
daughters: Mrs Martin, Mrs James McClellan, Mrs A, A. 
Brown, Mrs Amasa Fuller (died 1925), 

‘Alexander has sons: Charles A. (m. Ruth Courtice), Harvey 
(m. Tola Wattie). He has had daughters: Mrs Tifin, Mrs 





























Garbutt, Ada, Eva (who died), Mrs Cobb, Mrs Philp (d. 1926). 
‘The Wights were Presbyterians, later Methodists, and voted 
with the Liberals. William and John Wight were customers of 
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Nairn Mills on such dates as May 4, 1857, May 16, 1857, ete., 

‘Alexander has been Councillor, 1903-1908, Reeve, 1909-1910. 
Charles A. has been Councillor, 1921-1926, 








x 
SOME PEOPLE OF SALEM IN 1875 


Tue basis of the following discussion of the people of School 
Section No 9, Darlington, is a list of the pupils of that school 
for 1875, preserved by the writer. The list will be found 
at p. 400. 

‘Annie Amelia Clemens of the Fourth Book was the daughter 
‘of Joseph Clemens (1826-1807), owner of Lot 12, Con's 3 & 4 
She is now Mrs Richard T. Stephens of Bowmanville. Ida 
Clemens of the Second Book was her sister, now deceased 
(Feb. 1022). Joseph Clemens was married to Charlotte Rose 
vear. They had children: Eleanor Mary (1854-1925, Mrs 
Jacob Gaud), Selena Matilda, deceased. John, deceased. The 
Clemenses were from the south of England, Bible Christians 
and Liberals. 

David Cole of the Fourth Book is forgotten by all to whom 
the writer has applied. Pechaps he was an outsider who 
attended but a short time, 

John Collacott of the Fourth Book, son of John Collacott 
(1806-1862), who owned part of Lot 8, Con. 4. John Collacott 
Sen. was married to Rachel Honey (1819-1905). They had 
children: Mrs D. Forbes, Mrs Marcus Mayer, Charles Collacott, 
Mrs Cade, Mrs Davis, Robert Collacott, Mrs Williams, Mrs 
Penfold, Richard Collacott, Mrs Kinnisten, Susie Collacott, John 
Collacott. 

Robert Collacott married (1) Ella Maud Henry, (2) Mrs 
Logan, née Laura McMurtry. Has children: George, Mrs 
Conklin of Kingsville, Ont. 

Jobn Collacott, Jun. has lived a good part of his life as a 
railroad man at St Thomas, Ont. He is now living retired at 
Kingsville 

‘The Collacotts were from the south of England, Bible 
Christians, and Liberals 
Henry Minns of the Fourth Book was the son of Christopher 
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Minns, who owned part of Lot 9, Con. 4. Henry became a 
‘machinist and has lived long in Toronto. He married Louisa 
Bryant. He had a son, Clarence Ross (deceased), who graduated 
D.DS. in 1913. Christopher Minns was from the south of 
England, was a Bible Christian, and a Liberal in politics, 

Eliza Noble of the Fourth Book was the daughter of Archibald 
Noble who lived on the south end of Lot 9, Con. 4. John Noble 
fof the Third Book was her elder brother. Eliza became Mrs 
James Storie, now of Tyrone, John is unmarried. The Nobles 
‘were from the north of Ireland. 

Corsina Parsons of the Fourth Book was the daughter of 
William Parsons, who owned part of Lot 6, Con. 4. Samson 
and Henry of the Second Book were her brothers. Corsina 
became Mrs W. Roger Cole. William Parsons was a Bible 
Christian, and a Libera. 

‘Aggie (Agnes Hannah) Pollard of the Fourth Book was the 

daughter of John Pollard (1808-1866), who owned part of 
Lots 9 & 10, Con. 4. Robert Pollard of the First Book was a 
‘grandson. John Pollard was a brother of Zechariah Pollard 
(Gee p. 97). He was married in 1833 to Elizabeth Jardine 
4814-1882), a Scotswoman, They had children: John (m. 
Harriet Reeder), James (m. Jennie Newsome), Zechariah (m. 
first, Marie Arnold, second, Frances Northcott), Ann (m. R. T. 
Philp), Janet (m. John Rundle), Robert (m. first, Mary Ann 
Dyer, second, Bessie Potter), Andrew, drowned at 16, Agnes, 
died in infancy, William Eynon (1847-1921) (m. Catharine R. 
Squair), Sophia’ (m. W. J. Lege), Mary (m. Rev. S. H, Rice), 
Elizabeth Catharine (m. first, Fred Fitzgerald, second, John 
Gilbank), Agnes Hannah (7m. John H. Werry). One of ‘Mrs 
Werry's sons was Percy H, Werry, who gave his life at Vimy, 
April 9, 1917. John Pollard was an Englishman, a Bible 
Christian, and a Liberal 

‘Clara Matilda Prout of the Fourth Book was the daughter 
of Fdmund Prout (1815-1897), a native of Cornwall. He was 
owner of part of Lot 7, Con. 8 His wife was Mary Venning 
(1815-1888). They were married in 1839, and came to Canada 
in 1849, They had children: Jane (Mrs Henry Haun, 1840- 
1885), Dorothy, who was married (1) to Joseph Zavitz, (2) to 
1. L. Pound, Edmund (1849-1897), Mark (1850-1023), Laura 























Clementina (Mrs John Squaie), Clara Matilda (1861-1885). 
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Clara was married to F. L, Squair in 1888 and died in 1885, 
Edmund Prout and his wife were Anglicans. He wavered in 
polities. 

James Riches of the Fourth Book, Albert, Fred, and Lily, of 
the Third Book were the children of Fdward Riches, who 
‘occupied part of Lot 8, Con. 4. Edward Riches was an English 
rman, was a Bible Christian and voted with the Liberals. James 
married Polly Parsons, they live at Cambray. Albert died, 

Annie and Richard Thomas Stephens of the Fourth Book, 
Margaret of the Third Book, and George Albert and Ida Blanche 
fof the Second Book were the children of Jonathan Stephens 
(1818-1905), owner of part of Lot 6, Con. 4, and of the saw- 
mill situated on it, Jonathan Stephens was born in Cornwall, 
England, the son of James Stephens (1704-1803), with whom 
hhe came to Canada in 182. His mother, Rebecca Honey, 
died at sea, He was married to Mary McMurtry (1824-1808) 
in 1848. ‘They had children: Caroline, Richard Thomas, 
married to Annie A. Clemens, Annie married to F. L. Squair 
(1880), Margaret, married to John M. Hawkins, drowned with 
her husband in Rice Lake (Aug. 11, 1891), George Albert 
married to Christena H. Squair (1800), Ida Blanche. There 
‘were also William Jonathan, Polly, Willena, who died in infancy. 
George has been Councillor (1911-1019), Reeve (1918-1919). 
Jonathan Stephens was a Congregationalist, and a Liberal 

‘The saw-mill still functions, the only one in our region, of 
the numerous group of long ago. 

John Weldon of the Fourth Book, James and William of the 
Third Book, and Skelton of the Second Book, were the sons of 
James Weldon (1820-1923), who occupied Lot 13, Con. 4 
James Weldon was the son of Thomas Weldon. Father and 
ton were noted for virility and longevity, ‘They belonged to the 
Parish of Fintona, County Tyrone, Ireland, and came to Darling- 
ton in 1832, James Weldon was married to Durenda Rooney 
They had seven sons: Thomas A., John, Robert V., James O., 
Skelton, William A., and Isaac H. Thomas A., Issac H., and 
William A. survive, the two former being in the “ Provincial 
Paper Mills Co.,” Toronto. ‘There were also seven sisters 
Susan, Mary, Elizabeth, Alice, Lizzie, Lilly, and Annie, Mary, 
Alice, Lilly survive. James Weldon and family removed to 
Oxford Co., Ontario, in 1876, and fifteen years later to St 
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Thomas. The Weldons were Conservatives. ‘Thomas A. 
‘Weldon was not one of the day pupils of 1875, but he attended 
‘evening classes in the schoolhouse, and helped to pay for the 
coal oil consumed 

Charlotte Clemens of the Third Book, Albert, and Frank of 
the Second Book, were the children of Stephen Clemens (181 
1872), who occupied Lot 15, Con, 4. Stephen Clemens was the 
brother of Joseph Clemens. He was married to Mary Ann 
Durrant. ‘They had children: Anna (Mrs Oliver), Sarah (Mrs 
Rosevear), Mary Ann (Mrs Rosevear), William John (m. Miss 
Taylor), Abigail (Mrs Harry Brock), Charlotte (Mrs Eagleson, 
deceased), Albert, Frank, Fred (lives in Oshawa). 

izabeth Fiekers of the Third Book was a Home girl. She 
lived at Baileys, on the Manvers Road. 

Francis and William Hall of the Third Book, and Sarah Ann 
Hall of the First Book were the children of William Hall. Sarah 
‘Ann married Charlie Cornish, now in Oshawa. Francis and 
William are dead. 

Mary MeDonald of the Third Book was the step-daughter 
of Mr Riggs, who kept the toll-gate on the Scugog Road at the 
‘corner of the Fourth Concession Line, Samuel of the First 
Book was her brother. Mary McDonald became Mrs Jones, 
now deceased. 

‘Annie and Christopher Plummer of the Third Book, and 
Jessie Plammer of the Second Book were the children of John 
Plummer, who lived on the Manvers Road (west side) just 
south of the Fourth Concession Line. John Plummer was 
sexton in Salem Church. Jessie was adopted by William Windatt 
(1815-1891), who, in 1875, had retired from farming on Lot 8, 
Con. 4, toa few acres on Lot 18, Con. 8. His wife, Jane Windatt, 
was a Sootswoman who lived to be 97 years of age. They had 
no children. Wm Windatt took great delight in public service. 
‘As deacon, class-leader, choir-master, Sunday School Super- 
intendent, Township Councillor, and Reeve, and School Trustee, 
he was unceasing in his labours for his neighbourhood. Jessie 
Plummer became Mrs David Grigg, and after her husband's 
death left Bowmanville to live in Toronto. 

‘John L. Scott and Maggie Scott of the Third Book were the 
children of William Scott of Lot 14, Con. 4. Leslie Scott, the 
‘grandfather, was married to Elizabeth Elliott. He owned Lot 
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14, Con. 4, He had children: James Scott (1842-1919) and 
William Scott. James Scott had a daughter, Bessie (Mrs 
Doidge). John L. Scott married Mrs French, lives in Detroit. 
Maggie is Mrs Wim Peters, lives in Oshawa. 

Phillip Stone of the Thied Book, Albert of the Second Book, 
and Fadie of the First Book were the children of Mr Stone, 
Phillip Stone farmed in Reach Township after he left here and 
died there. 

Rebecca Wood of the Third Book, Janie of the Second Book, 
and George of the First Book, were the children of John Wood, 
‘who lived in a house on the land of Jonathan Stephens on Lot 6, 
Con. 4, Went to Chatham. 

Betsy, Ellen, Martha, and Polly Cornish of the Second Book, 
Emma and William George of the First Book, were the children 
‘of Daniel Cornish, who lived on Lot 10, Con. 3. Betsy is Mrs 
John Heard, Oshawa, Ellen is Mrs Newsome, N.Y. State, 
Martha is Mre Wm Pool, Toronto, Polly is Mrs Frank Hall, 
Oshawa, Emma is Mrs Mannell, Oshawa, Ida is Mrs Thos 
Newsome, Oshawa. William George is now (1926) owner of 
the Pollard farm, Lot 10, Con. 4 

Letitia and Nellie Fursier of the Second Book were the 
children of Harry Fursier, who lived in the Middle Road south 
of Windatts 

Eliza Hicks of the Second Book, and Ellen of the First Book 
were the children of T. Hicks, who owned a small place on the 
Middle Road, Lot 13, Con, 8. Eliza Jane Hicks is Mrs Wm 
Hobbs, Bowmanville, Ellen became Mrs George Allin, now 
dead. 

Charles Honey of the Second Book was the son of Richard 
Honey, but lived with his grandfather, Charles Honey (1810- 
1905), who owned part of Lot 15, Con’s 3 &4. Charles Honey, 
Sen. married (1) Agnes Henwood, (2) Mary Clemens, and had 
children: Martha (Mrs Philp, dead), Sarah (Mrs Mutton, dead), 
Richard (m. Miss Gardiner), Mary Ann (Mrs McLean), Hannah 
Jane (Mrs David McFecters), Stephen John (m. Nettie Mc- 
Murtry), has four children. Charles Honey, Sen. was born in 
Cornvvall, England, was a Bible Christian, and a Liberal 

Sarah’ Jane Pipe of the Second Book, and Josephine of the 
First Book, were daughters of John Pipe, who owned part of 
Lots 10 & 11, Con. 4. Sarah Jane became Mrs Coulter, Essex 
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Centre, Josephine became Mrs Sangster, North Bay, and a 
younger daughter, Odo May, became Mrs Butterwick, Toronto, 

John Rice of the Second Book, and George and Libby of 
the First Book, were the children of John Rice, who lived where 
the Darches now live, Lot 9, Con. 3: 

Arthur and Ella Lois Werry of the Second Book were the 
children of Benjamin and Lois Werry, who lived on Lot 12, 
Con. 8. Benjamin Werry (1836-1909) was the son of William 
Werry. His wife was Lois (1843-1907), daughter of Aaron 
Davis (1814-1901) of Lot 35, Con. 8, Clarke. They had children: 
Arthur (b. 1864) who married Mary Oke, Ella (1866-1880), 
Wesley, who married Alma Honey 

George A. Yelland of the Second Book was the grandson of 
George Tomlin who lived on part of Lot 14, Con. 3. 

Edwin Allin of the First Book was grandson of Mr Strutt 
land went to school from Mr Joseph Clemens! 

James Prior Berry was the son of Lias Berry (1845-1915), 
who was in the employ of Jonathan Stephens, and lived in one 
of his houses. James graduated B.A. (Tor) in 1890, and entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Church. In 1905 and 1906 he was 
Preacher on the Hampton Circuit. He is now in Alberta 

Carrie Grigg was the daughter of Thomas Grigg, owner of 
part of Lot 10, Con. 3. ‘Thomas Grigg had sons: John and 
David. John took private lessons after hours from the writer, 
but did not attend regular classes, He married Susanne Botte 
on March 1, 1876, and they have celebrated their golden wedding, 
after fifty years of success, David married Jessie Plummer, 
He is now dead. Carrie married Paul Curtis, ‘The Griggs were 
from the south of England, and Bible Christians 

Frank Henderson of the First Book was son of Frank 
Henderson, who kept hotel in Bowmanville, He went to school 
from Mr James Scott's. He died when a young man of 20 

Hugh’ Smith of the First Book was really called Hugh 
Maxwell. He was the grandson of Hugh Smith, owner of part 
of Lot 6, Con. 3. Hugh Smith had children of whom two were 
at home in 1875:" James and Jennie, James Smith married 
Annie Gordon, and Jennie became Mrs Wm McDonald. James 
Smith's daughter Isabel Keith Smith graduated B.A. (Tor) in 
1906, and is a member of the Bowmanville High School Staff 
The Smiths were Highland Scotch, Old Kirk Presbyterians, and 
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voted Conservative. Mrs David Keith of Bowmanville is an 
aunt of Miss I. K, Smith, 

Arthur and Fred A. Stevens of the Second Book were the 
sons of Archibald Stevens, owner of part of Lot 7, Con. 4 
Other sons were: George, Enoch, Tra, William. A daughter 
was Melissa (Mrs John Rutledge). 

‘Albert Thickson of the First Book was a grandson of Edward 
Riches, who oecupied part of Lot 8, Con. 4 

‘There were other families from which pupils were not goit 
to school in 1875, Some of these are mentioned here 

George Henry, who owned part of Lot 11, Con. 3, on the 
west side of the Manvers Road. Mrs Henry's maiden name 
was P. A. Hayward. They had children: Rolland (photo: 
sgrapher in Bowmanville), Channing (m. Bertha, daughter of 
L. A. Gamsby,, of Orono), George, Tom (who went to Salem 
School in 1876), Ella Maud (Mrs Robt Collacott). George 
Henry's father was Elder Thomas Henry of Port Oshawa 
(Gee p. 318) 

“John Rucledge (1800-1875), owner of the south hal of Lot 10, 
Coa. 4. He was married to Margaret Ann Slack. They had 
children: James (of Whithy), Edward (1830-1018), who married 
Elizabeth’ Melnnis Wilkinson (1830-1925), John (1842-1913), 
who married Melissa Stevens, Eliza Jane (1883-1920), Margaret 
wife of Richard Moore (1839-1926). John Rutledge was born 
an Anglican, and voted Conservative. 

Jacob Gaud (1842-1920), owner of part of Lots 14 & 15, 
Con. 3, Jacob Gaud was married to Eleanor Mary (185 
daughter of Joseph Clemens. They had children subsequent 
to 1875: Herbert (b, 1880), James Lawrence (b. 1883), Howard 
Clemens (b. 1887). Jacob Gaud was a School Trustee in 1874, 
He was a Methodist and a Liberal 

Gilbert Stevens (1820-1908), brother of Archibald Stevens, 
owner of west half of Lot 7, Con. 4, now owned by Robert 
Collacott. Gilbert Stevens was married (1) on Dec. 6, 1842, 
by Rev. T. Smith Kennedy to Isabella Watson, (2) to Miss 
Gorley. He had children: Mary Jane, who attended school in 
1876 and 1877, Rhoda, Ezra, Blake, Frank, Clarke. The 
Stevenses were Liberals, of American-Canadian stock 

Andrew MeFeeters (1841-1926), owner of Lots 1 & 12, 
Con. 4. His father was also Andrew McFeeters (1800-1869) 











in Ireland, 
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‘Young Andrew was never married. The McFeeters family 
came from County Tyrone, Ireland, and voted Conservative. 
Richard Skinner, owner of part of Lot 8, Con. 3. Richard 
‘Skinner was a Devonshireman or Cornishman, a Bible Christian, 
and voted uncertain. 
George Langdon, who occupied part of Lot 11, Con. 4, was 
1 Cornishman, Church and political relations uncertain, 


‘The number of pupils attending Salem School in 1875 was 
apparently 75, but there seem to be 2 cases of reduplication: 
William Hall and Maggie Scott—so that the total for the year 
would be 73. In the absence of details of daily attendance one 
cannot ealeulate what the average was. It lay probably between 
40 and 50. In the Report of the Inspector for 1883 by J. J 
Tilley the average attendance at SS. No 9 is given as 22, but 
there had been a considerable change in 8 years. ‘The number 
ff families from which the pupils came seems to be 32, In 
addition there were 8 or 10 more from which pupils had come 
or would come, If we put the number of families at 40, and 
the number of persons in a family at 6, we get a total of 240 
for the School Section. The area of the Section, which was 
roughly from Lot 6 to Lot 15 inclusive, in Con’s 3 & 4, contained 
about 20 Lots, or about 4000 acres, or somewhat over 6 square 
miles, which reckoning gives us a population of 40 to the sq.m. 

The area of Darlington is given as 73400 acres, or about 
115 sq. m, The population in 1875 is unknown to the writer, 
but if we take the average of 1871, which is 5931, and of 1881, 
which is 5405, we get 8698 as a likely population for 1875, or a 
population per sq. m. of a little over 49, including the villages. 
So our estimate of 240 is probably not far from the real popula: 
tion of SS. No 9, Darlington, for 1875. 

‘Whence did these people come? Exact figures are impossible 
to give. A few came from the north of Ireland, such as the 
Weldons, the McFeeterses, the Rutledges, the Nobles, a few 
were of Scotch origin, such as the Smiths, Mrs Pollard, Mrs 
Windatt, etc, a few were Canadianised, such as the Henrys (of 
origin), and Stevenses, but the large majority were people 

















from the south of England, particularly from Devonshire and 
Cornwall, who in 1875 were being changed very rapidly into 
thorough Canadians. 
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‘The population of Darlington decreased from 5608 in 1875 
t0 8780 in 1921, that is it lost about one-third of its population. 
School Section 'No 9, decreasing at the same rate, should now 
have 160 people instead of 240, which we made out to be the 
figure in 1875. If that is true there should be some increase 
in the acreage held by each freeholder. And such seems to be 
the case. But no person in Salem seems to hold an amount in 
excess of 600 acres. We should also notice a decrease in the 
umber of pupils attending school. Last year (1025) the average 
attendance was 22.2, and for six months of 1926, 24.9. 

In religion the great majority were Bible Christians, a thing 
that could be said of many other Darlingtonians, The School 
Section constituted indeed a litte Bible Christian Parish, called 
Salem. The little frame church stood on Lot 11, Con. 3 (on 
‘Joseph Clemens's land), which was replaced by a brick church 
in 1868. The surrounding country has been nearly stripped of 
all its Tittle chapels by the ruthless hand of time—Rehoboth 
and Providence have gone, and Bethesda may go—but Salem 
still stands—now a meeting-place of the United Church of 
Canada, 

In politics Salem has been strongly Liberal, although the 
Rutledges, the McFeeterses, and others were strongly Con- 
servative. ‘The Farmers’ Party, under whatever name, has 
obtained a certain success. And when repression of the liquor 
traffic has been voted on, Salem has given a large majority in 
favour, 

‘Where are the 73 pupils of 1875? In Salem itself there seem 
to be 3 or 4. In Bowmanville there are perhaps 5 or 6. In 
other parts of Darlington there may be 4 or 5. In Oshawa 
there seem to be 5 or 6, There seem to be 14 who have died, 
In Toronto and some American cities there are perhaps 6 or 8, 
‘That would leave some 80 unaccounted for, 

‘We have estimated that in 1875 there were about 40 families 
living in SS. No 9, Darlington. Of these families there seem 
10 be 16 representatives still living in the Section, on the same 
Iand, or on land not far removed from that on which the family 
lived in 1875. These are: W. Cann, W, J. Clemens, Robert 
Collacott, W. G. Cornish, Herbert Gaud, James Lawrence 
Gaud, Howard Clemens Gaud, F. Honey, Charles Pollard, 
William Rowe, John Rowe, Mrs John Rutledge (née Melissa 
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Stevens), Mrs Ed, Doidge (née Bessie Scott), G. A. Stephens, 
[Arthur Welch, Wesley Werry. Putting this into a more general 
form, we thay’ say that, after the lapse of 50 years, 40 per cent, 
of the families have maintained their connection with the neigh 
bouthood. The writer regrets that he is unable to compare 
these figures with those obtained from other parts of this country, 
land other countries, where the shifting of rural population has 
been observed, except in the case of S.S, No 9, Clarke, in which 
he himself obtained the result that 22 per cent. of the families 
have kept their connection with the Section after the lapse of 
168 years (see p. 104), 
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PARLIAME! 





“Tas following lists of members ofthe various branches of Parliament contain 


the names of thove met mho are ofthe greatest interest tour laity. List 





Contains names of members of the Upper House (Legislative Council) from 
1702 to 1886, the period in which members were appointed, then (2) the 
fst for the short period 1896 to 1857 during whieh members were elected 
thea (@) the ist of Senators from 1867 to 1022, during which members bave 
been appointed. No (4) contains the mimes of members of the Legisttive 
Acsenibly of Upper Canada from 1702 to 1810, except where the Journal 

tsring, then (2) i the lat of members of the House of Asembly of United 
CCanade, and (6) isthe lit of members ofthe House of Commons fo the 
Domintonof Canad from 1867 to the present. No (7) is the list of members 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario fem 1857 to the 

















(0) Lise of Leostarive Cousenons 

1792 Wiliam Osgoode Joba Munco 

James Baby Aleander Grant 

Robert Harton Peter Resell 

Richaed Cartwright 
1794—Aneas Shaw SII Zaecheus Burnham 
1207 Job McGill Walter Boreeil 
1815—John Strachan 1848 —George Strange Houlton 


1510—John Beverley Robinson 


List of Lecitarve Couxeatons 
1864—Joba Simpson 
(8) List of Sexatons 





1885-—Joha Simp 


1867—Jobn Simpron 1007 Robert Beith 

“Ren Allworth Burabans 191S—Robert A. Mulholland 
1885—Johm Simpuon, ded March 22. 1022—Robert Beith, died Jan 
100—Willam Kere 
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DURHAM MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
() Lacstanive Asseanty op Urrex Casas 


1790 Nathaniel Petit—Sworn in, Sept. 17, Dasha, York & Ist Lincoln 

1796—Richard Beasley — Durham York & Ist Linoln 

1901—Henry Alecke”Swora iy May 28..Durham, Simcoe & East York 
Declared not duly elected, Jone 1 

1601—Angus Macconell”-Sworn in, July 4. Durham, Sincoe & East York 

180{—Angus Macdonek—Eected, June’ IL Durham, Simcoe & East York 
Lest on Speedy, Oct. &. 

1805-—Williams Weeks Sworn in Feb 27. Durham, Sicoe & East York 
Killed in del, Oct. 10,1806, 

Robert Thorpe--Sworn ia Feb. 2... Durham, Simcoe & Bast York 

Sespended a Judge, Oct 1807 

Reported se beyond set, March 16 

108, 

1800—Journal missing. 

1813 Journal missing 

1817 Zacchevs Burnham—Sworn in, Feb, Northumberland & Durham 








1821—Stmuct Street WimnotSworn i, 
Jan. 31 Durham 
1825--Geonge Stange Boulton Swora in 
Jaa. 10 Durham 


1820 John David Smieh--Swora i, Jan. 8 Durham 
[John Brown & 
1851—| George Strange Boulton—Sworn in 
an. Drhase 
John Brown & 
1855--] George Strange Boulton—Sworn in é 
Tae 18. Dacha 
peonge Eine & 
1836 George Strange Boulton—Sworn in, 
(nov. ‘Durham 








(@) Howse oF Assewety oF Uniram Caxans 


18t1—John Tucker Willams—Sxorn in 


Jue 14 Durham 
18Ht—John Tucker Willams Swora fa 

Nov. Durham 
1848—James SmithSworn in, Feb. 25... Darbar 


1852 James Smith Sworn in, Aug 39... Duchame 
1854—Henry Munro—Sworn in, Sep. 5.---_West Durham 
1858—Henry Munvo-Sworm in, Feb. 25, West Durham 
1862 Henry Munco—Swocn in, March 20. West Durham 
1863-—Henry Munro-Sworn in, Aug. 12... West Durham 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 
(6) Hovse oF Coors 


1867—Eward Blake—Sworn in, Nov. 6...West Durham 
1873 —Biward Blake Sworn in, March 6. West Durham 
1874—Edmund. Burke Wood-Sworn in, 


March 28 West Durham 
1870 Willa Harvey” Burk Sworn fs, 
Feb. 13 West Durhass 


188}—Edward BlakeSworn in, Feb 8. West Durham 
1887 Edvard Blake—Swora in, Apel 19... West Durham 
1801—Robert Beth-Sworn in, April 20... West Durham 
1605—Robert Beith—Sworn in, Aug. 19...» West Durham 
1000-—Chariee Jonas Thornton, elected on 

Nov. 7 by a majory of 40, but 

R.O. di not declare him elected, 

and seat wa vacant fora year 
1902—Robert Beth-Swora ia, Feb 18... West Durham 





15H. A. Ward-Sworn i Jaa. 11... Durham 
1909 —Charles Jonas ‘Thornton Sworn i, 

Jaa. 20 Durham 
101L-Charles Jonas Thornton Sworn ia, 

Nov. 18 Deka 
1918—Newton Wesley Rowell Sworn i, 

March 18, ‘Durham 


1122—Feed W, Bower Sora in, March 6..Durhamn 
125Feed W. Bowen—Blected Oxt.29...-Darham 

ist compiled from “Journals ofthe House” (except for 1928), of which, 
however thove for 1794, 1795, 1798, 1707, 180, 1813, 1816 are misting. 


(@ Lncitanve Assen oF Oxrasio 


Wesr Dowie 


1867—Joba McLeod (Lib), 147, against W. Matin, 668, 
1671—Euwaed Blake, ace. resigned 

"Joba McLeod, ae 
1875-—John McLeod (Li), 1257, agaist Joba McClung, 1073. 
1870—Dr J. W. McLaughlin (ib), 140, agaist Robert Coli, 1818 
1889—Dr J. W. McLaughlin (Lib), 1480, again E.G. Burk, 152 
1886—Dr J. W. McLaughlin (Lib), 1672, aginst We P. Prower, 1600, 
1800—W. T. Lockhart (Lt), 164, agsiawt W. P. Prower, 161 
1804W. H. Resd(Con.), 1046, agnnet W. T. Locbat, 1585 
1805—W. H. Reid (Con.), 1825, against De J. C. Mitel, 1700 

1002 —Witiam Rickard (Li), 1706, agains W. H. Rei, 1618 
1005—J. H. Devitt (Con.), 1680, against Wiliam Rickard, 1859, 
1908—J. H. Devi (Con), 1575, against Thomas Baker, SU 
IOLI—J. H. Devite (Con), 1889, against A.A. Powers, 1827 
1014--J, , Devitt (Con. 1647, against W. I. Smithy M24 
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1610—W. J. Bragg (Lib), 3946, agains J. H. Devi, 2808. 

1823—W. J. Broa (Lib), 285, against I. T. Chapman, 1015, and A. A. 
‘VanCamp, 2114 

1926-W. J. Beage (Lib, majority over‘T.B. Chall, 1402 





The folowing table gives the dates of dissolution of the Dominion 
Parloment, begining with the ft, ali the dats of polling fr each new 
Parliament 











Parliament Date Dissolved —_Date of Polling 
Fist Joly 81872 July to Oct, ISTE 
Second Jan, 21sTd Jan, 2, 1804 
Tha. ‘Rug. 17,1878 Sept. 17, 1878 
Fourth ‘May 18,1882 June 20, 182 
ith Jon. 15,1887 Feb 1887 
Sith Feb. 31801 March 5, 1801 
Seventh ‘Apr, 24,1800 June 1806, 
Eighth ‘Oct. 9,1900 Now 1900 
Ninth Sept. 2 Nov. 1904 
Tenth Sept Ort 108 
Eleventh Joly Sept isn 
Twelith ‘oc. Dee, 

Thirteenth Ont. Dee 

Fourteenth Sept Ove. 

Filteneh July Sept. 14, 1025, 





‘The Government of Upper Canada in 1792 was composed of 
‘The Lieutenant-Governor, ‘The Legislative Council, 
The Executive Council, ‘The Legislative Assembly. 


1, Tur Lipvrenanr-Goverxor 


‘The Lieutenant-Governor was not a figureshead. He had 
the powers exercised to-day by the Premier. 

John Graves Simcoe (1752-1800) was the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada. Arrived at Quebec, Nov. 11, 1791. 
Sworn in at Kingston, U.C., July 8, 1792. Arrived at Niagara, 
July 26, 1792. Bade farewell to Upper Canada, July 21, 1796. 
Military rank, Colone! 1790, Major-General 1794. 





I. Tue Exrcunve Covxctt 





‘The Executive Council corresponded to the Cabinet of 
to-day 

‘The Executive Council of U.C, met for the first time at 
Kingston on July 8, 1792. Members present: Hon. Messrs 
William Osgoode, Chief Justice, James Baby, Peter Russell 
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William Osgoode (1754-1824) was born in England. Called 
to the Bar of Lincoln's Inn, 1779, Arrived at Quebec as Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada, June 1702. Was Speaker of the 
Legislative Council. Became Chief Justice of Lower Canada, 
1794. Returned to England, 1801 

James Baby (1762-1833) was born at Detroit, The French 
form of the name was Jacques Baby. Member of Legislative 
Council 1702, Colonel of Militia, 1812. Became Inspector of 
Finances 1738. Died at Toronto. 

Peter Russell (1783-1808) was born in Ireland, Educated 
at Cambridge. Captain, 64th Regiment, 1778. Participated 
Revolutionary War. Arrived at Quebec with Chief Justice 
Osgoode, June 1792, Was Receiver General. Was Adminis 
trator, 1796-1799, Died at Toronto. 





TIL, Tue Leotstamive Counen. AND Sexare 


‘The original Legislature of Upper Canada was of the 
bicameral type. The Upper House was called the Legislative 
Council, and could not contain fewer than seven members, all 
‘of whom were appointed for life by the Crown. Its Speaker was 
appointed by the Crown, and he often was the Chief Justice 
fof the Province. The members did not represent any particular 
territory in early times, 

‘The Legislative Council met for the first time at Newark 
(Niagara-on-the-Lake), Sept. 17, 1792. Members present: Hon, 
Messrs William Osgoode, James Baby, Robert Hamilton, 
Richard Cartwright, Jun., John Munro, Alexander Grant, and 
Peter Russell. William Osgoode produced an instrument under 
the Great Seal of the Province appointing him Speaker. 

Robert Hamilton (?-1808) was born in Scotland. Is supposed 
to have come to Canada about 1770. Was a merchant at 
‘Queenston. Reputed to be wealthy. Lieutenant of the County 
fof Lincoln, Judge of the District of Nassau. Was a business 
partner of Hon. Richard Cartwright 

Richard Cartwright, Jun. (1759-1815) was born at Albany, 
N.Y. Was secretary to Lieut.-Col. Butler of the Rangers in the 
Revolutionary War. Was with Hon. Robert Hamilton at 
Niagara in business, 1780-1785, Was in business at Kingston 
from 1786, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 1788-1792. 

















Colonel of Militia, 1812, 
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John Munro (1781-2) was born in Scotland. Came to 
America in the 48th Regiment in 1756. Settled in Township 
‘of Matilda, Dundas Co. Had large saw-mills 

‘Alexander Grant (1734-1813) was born in Inverness-shire, 
Scotland, He served in the Royal Navy asa midshipman. He 
‘was known as Commodore Grant, and was in command of lake 
vessels on Lakes Erie and Huron. He was Administrator 
(Acting Lieut-Gov.) of Upper Canada from Sept. 11, 1805, to 
Aug. 24, 1808, 

“Two other persons, A2neas Shaw and John McGill, spoken 
of as having received Crown Lands (pp. 40 and 48) in Clarke and 
Darlington, may he mentioned here, since they formed part of 
the Legislative Council in the early history of the Province. 
neas Shaw became a member in 1704. John MeGill in 1797. 

‘There is another gentleman, David William Smith (1764 
1837), who might be mentioned on account of the important 
duties he performed as Surveyor-General (corresponding to 
Commissioner of Crown Lands). He was appointed to these 
duties in 1702. Became a member of the Executive Council in 
March, 1796, Was member of the Legislative Assembly for 
three terms (1792-1804). Was Speaker of the Assembly in two 
Parliaments (1796-1802), Resigned as Surveyor-General, 1804, 
‘and went to live in England. He was knighted in 1821 

This group of gentlemen contained a number of those who 
were most important in the official life of the Province, and it 
will be interesting to consider them a little further. The Hon. 
‘ames (or Jacques) Baby was the only French-speaking Canadian 
‘of the group. Governor Simcoe esteemed him highly. He con- 
sidered Mr Baby as a very suitable person to belong to the two 
Councils, and thought he had been very serviceable in both. 
But other persons had sometimes an idea that the "Young 
French Gentleman” had greater influence in the Councils than 
he deserved; and one of these was his colleague, Hon. D. W. 
Smith? The Governor himself had his preferences, and like 
many an other chief, desired in his cabinet supporters who 
right act asa counterpoise against colleagues who held dangerous 
views. Thus he was anxious to have Captain ineas Shaw as a 
member of both Councils in order to counteract the influence 
crash vol 1, p. 288 
vol J, p20 























*Crlhank, "Simcoe Papers 
Crulabank, “Simcoe Papert 
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of Mr Hamilton, “‘an avowed Republican in his sentiments,” 
and of his friend, Mr Cartwright. These all had their little 
differences, but in that they were human, They were, on the 
whole, a wellchosen group of men, taken from the educated, 
respectable, prosperous classes of the time. They agreed pretty 
well, but not entirely, with their master, Governor Simeoe, in 
his attachment to monarchical institutions, in his admiration 
of aristocratical ideas, in his hatred of democracy. Perhaps 
they were too free in distributing grants of the public domain 
to the non-settler class, including sometimes themselves, but 
few, if any, permanent, large landed estates ever resulted from 
their grants. Did they prepare the soil and sow the seed for 
hhatred and rebellion? They may have had their share of re 
sponsibility, but the fault perhaps did not all lie on one side. 

All these persons just mentioned were in close touch with 
‘Simeoe’s administration. Two others, Strachan and Robinson, 
‘came into view a litte later, but should be mentioned, although 
they were not of our region. We shall see them, however, 
interesting themselves in our affairs (see p. 306). 

‘John Strachan (1778-1867) was one of the most important 
and active men of his period, and consequently no proper account 
of his life ean be given here. We must be content with a few 
outstanding points. He was born in Aberdeen. In 1796 he 
received the Master's degree at King’s College, Aberdeen. He 
reached Kingston, Upper Canada, on Dec. 31, 1799, and stayed 
there three years as tutor to the sons of Richard Cartwright 
He then went to Cornvrall, established there his famous Academy 
and carried it on for ten years. On May 2, 1803, he was ordained 
Deacon, and on June 3, 1804, he was made Priest. He came to 
York in 1812, and became Rector of York. In 1825, he was 
made Archdeacon of York, and in 1839, Bishop of Toronto. He 
was, in 1815, appointed an Honorary Member of the Executive 
Council of Upper Canada, and in 1818 an ordinary member 
He was also a Legislative Councillor from 1818 to 1840, in which 
latter year he retired from active participation in politics, He 
was first President of King's College (1843), later University 
College, and founder (1851) of Trinity College. Few men in 
Canada were ever so active as he in ecclesiastical, political, and 
educational affairs. It is interesting to recall that in 1839 
Grin, 
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Bishop Strachan protested against the re-union of the two 
Provinces. 

John Beverley Robinson (1701-1863) was born at Berthier in 
Lower Canada of a Loyalist family. Was one of John Strachan's 
brilliant pupils. Was at the battle of Queenston, 1812. Called 
to the Bar in 1815. In 1817 was made Attorney-General. Was 
clected in 1821 to the Legislative Assembly by the Town of 
York. Appointed Chief Justice in 1829, Was made a member 
of the Legislative Council and also Speaker of the same in 1830, 
and remained a member until thie Council was reorganised at 
the Union of 1840, (He was absent in England at the sessions of 
1830.) In 1854 he was ereated a Baronet, 

Zaccheus Burnham (1777-1857) was born in New Hampshice. 
Came to Canada in 1796, He had three brothers, Asa, John 
and Mark, who all lived in the Newcastle District. Zaccheus 
was sworn in member of the Legislative Assembly for North- 
umberland and Durham on Feb. 4, 1817, and sat for the two 
counties throughout the life of the Seventh Parliament (1817- 
1821). On Jan, 28, 1881, he presented his Writ of Summons to 
the Legislative Council and was sworn in. He remained a 

















member until the Union of 1841, He was afterwards Treasurer 
of the United Counties. He is one of the earliest inhabitants 
of Northumberland and Durham whose names we find in the 
list of Legislative Councillors. He had been at an earlier date 
member of the Lower House 

Walter Boswell of Cobourg presented his Writ of Summons 
to the Legislative Council on Jan. 81, 1881, and was sworn in. 
He remained a member until the Union of 1841, Later he was 
Warden of the Council of the District of Newcastle during the 
period 1842-1 

George Strange Boulton (1707-1869), son of Hon. D'Arcy 
Boulton, was born in the State of New York, educated at the 
Cornwall Academy by John Strachan, later Bishop of Toronto. 
He was called to the Bar in 1818. Was living in Port Hope in 
1820, but was in Cobourg in 1841. He was beaten in 1820 by 
Samuel Street Wilmot in an election for the Legislative Assembly 
But was elected for that House four years later, and was sworn 
in, Jan. 11, 1825. Sat ill 1828 Then was defeated. Was 
re-elected, however, in 1830. Continued to sit till the Union 
of 1841. ‘Was Warden of the District of Neweastle in 1846, 
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On Feb, 25, 1848, he produced his Writ of Summons to the 
Legislative Council, was sworn in, and took his seat. He 
remained a member till Confederation in 1867. He was not 
called to the Senate 
his may be a convenient place to say something of the 
Family Compact to which Hon. G. S. Boulton was said to 
belong. W.L, Mackenzie, in his “Sketches of Canada and the 
United States,” 1833, pp. 405-409, quoted by J. C. Dent in 
‘The Story of the Upper Canadian Rebeltion,” Vol. I, pp. 75-76, 
tives thirty names of men whom he considered as belonging to 
the Family Compact. Of these No 5, is George Boulton, Regis- 
trar of Northumberland, member of Assembly for Durham, 
income unknown, No 6, is John Beverley Robinson, Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada, member for life of the Legislative 
Council, Speaker of ditto. £2000. No 18, is John McGill, 
Legislative Councillor for life. Pensioner, £500. No 20, is 
George Crookshank, Legislative Councillor for life. President 
of the Bank, £500. No 23, is Samuel Peters Jarvis, Clerk 
fof the Crown in Chancery, Deputy-Secretary of the Province, 
Bank Director, ete. Income unknown. No 20, is John Strachan, 
their family tutor and political schoolmaster, archdeacon and 
rector of York, Member of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, President of the University, President of the Board of 
Education, and twenty other situations. Income on an average 
of years, upwards of £1800, According to Mr Mackenzie, these 
persons “‘surround the Lieutenant-Governor, and mould him, 
like wax, to their will; they fill every office with their relatives, 
dependants, and partisans; by them justices of the peace and 
officers of the militia are made and unmade; they have increased 
the number of the Legislative Council by recommending, 
through the Governor, half a dozen of nobodies and a few 
placemen, pensioners, and individuals of well-known narrow 
fand bigoted principles; the whole of the revenues of Upper 
Canada are in reality at their mercy; they are Paymasters, 
Receivers, Auditors, King, Lords, and Commons!" What truth 
there may be under this exaggerated style it is not our business 
now to discover. It is only fair to Mr Boulton's memory to 
note that his name is often found among those who were con- 
tributing to good causes, as, for instance, those who were sub- 
scribing in 1822 to build a bridge over the Don (see Scadding's 
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“Toronto of Old", p. 84), oF those who in 1836 were subscribing 
to build St John’s Church in Bowmanville (p. 305). In 1857 
he gave the site for St George's Church, Newcastle (p. 311). 

lis associates in the Church thought highly of him, as we 
see from the following resolution passed at the time of his death 
by the Synod of the Diocese of Toronto: Mr Harman moved, 
seconded by Judge Boswell, 


“That the Synod desc, before separating, to place on their records a 
expres of the dsp and sincere reget with which they regard the death 
tthe late Honourable George Strange Boulton, a that of an old and valued 
Churchman, wbo has ever 2eloutly advocated the cause of the Chureh inthe 
{Church Society, of which he wat one of the earliest members and a Vice 
Prasidet, in the Dien and Provincial Synod, and in every other way 
enhich he could advance her holy and sacred eause,—Catied 
Dincese of Toronto, Sed Jounal, 1809, p. 80 





In addition to Mr Boulton’s activity as member of Parlia- 
ment and as Registrar he was also active as a man of business 
affairs. Although his name does not appear in the Act of March. 
6, 1888, incorporating the Bond Head Harbour Company, he 
soon became interested in it. For instance, the writer finds in 
‘an old record in his possession that as early asin 1841 Mr Boulton 
has shares in the Company; as is witnessed by the following 
document: 





For value received, 1 George Strange Boulton of the Town of Cobourg 
Esquire hereby assign and transfer anto D'Arcy Edvard Boulton of the eame 
pines Eequce and his assign, ten Sharce, on eack of which has been paid 
Ex pounds fve silage Currency, anouating tothe sum of ity-two pounds 
ten shillings in the Capital Stock of the Bond Head Harbour Company, 
Sbjct to the Rules and Regulations contained ia the Act of Incorporation 
ofthe sid Company 
‘Witness my hand, at Bond Head thie sath day of May, 1841 
(elened) G'S. Boutros." 

Witness (igned) -H, Fostee 


And there is a similar document, dated March 17, 1865, by 
which the Hon, G. S. Boulton disposes of 199 Shares of the 
Capital Stock of the Neweastle Harbour Company, which is 

gned by Fred. Farncomb, attorney for G. S. Boulton, and 
Witnessed by Francis Nicholson, Harbour Master. This was 
four years before the death of Mr Boulton, and probably marks 
the close of his business career. What he did for the founding of 
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[Neweastle was large and liberal, and as far down as 1866 he held 
‘a score of pieces of property in the then prosperous community. 

John Simpson (1812-1885) was born at Rothes in the north 
of Scotland. He came to Darlington in 1825, and entered the 
employ of Charles Bowman. By 1820 he was manager for 
Mr Bowman, and as such was efficient and popular. He and 
Jobn Burk became partners, and for years had great success 
‘merchants and manufacturers. In IS41 he was President of 
the Port Darlington Harbour Company, which had been incor 
porated in 1837, In I848 he was made manager of a Branch of 
the Bank of Montreal at Bowmanville. He was District Coun: 
cillor (County Councillor) in the same year, his associate being 
Henry S. Reid, In 1850, the first year under the new Municipal 
Act, he was a Township Councillor. In 1856 a change was 
made in the Constitution' of the Legislative Council, inasmuch 
as the members were made elective. An Electoral Division 
called “Queen's,” composed af North Ontario, Vietoria, and 
West Durham, was created. Mr Simpson presented himself as 2 
candidate. ‘The nomination was held at Port Perry on Oct. 2, 
1856, Nelson Gilhert Reynolds, Sheriff of Ontario Co, being 
Returning Officer. Mr H. S, Ruttan of Cobourg was also 
nominated. The R.O. asked for a show of hands, and declared 
that it was in favour of Mr Simpson. Mr Ruttan did not 
demand a poll, which would have taken place on Oct. 10 and 11, 
in the various municipalities, and the R.O. declared Mr Simpson 
lected. He was sworn in as a member on Feb. 26, 1857, Hon. 
Messrs James Morris and George Strange Boulton introducing 
hhim to the Speaker. These two gentlemen represented the two 
political parties of the time, Mr Morris the Reform and Mr 
Boulton the Conservative, It was intended as a gracious act, 
in the midst of the general bitter violence of political strife of 
the time. 

In the following year Mr Simpson's duties and responsibilities 
were much increased by the establishment of a new enterprise 




















3m the “Act to change the Constitation of the Legislative Council”, 
Cap. CXL, Vie, 19 & 20, there in Schedule B avery significant pamage ia 
which Her Majerty fe made to say: "And we will not thot any minister of 
the Churches of England of Scotland, or a Minister, Pret, Eclsiast, or 
“Teacher, ether according to the rites of the Church of Rome, or under any 
ther form or profession of religous faith o worship, by any mean be chose.” 
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for the Town of Bowmanville by the incorporation of the 
Ontario Bank which occurred on May 27, 1857. The original 
shareholders, as mentioned in the Act, were: John Simpson, 
Edward J. Burton, John Milne, George H. Low, David Fisher, 
Alexander MeIntyre, Robert Squair, Alphonzo Hinds, John 
McClung, F. F, McArthur, John Reed, William McMurtry, 
Peter Murdoch, James McFeeters, George McDougall, Samuel 
Rorke, Henry J. Boswell, Henry Starnes, Donald Bethune, Jun. 
The amount of capital was £250,000, in shares of £10 each. 
‘The Head Ofice was to be at Bowmanville. John Simpson was 
the first President and David Fisher first Cashier. 

‘The list of the charter members of the Ontario Bank con- 
tained the names of some of the most active business men of 
Bowmanville of the 

















ime, along with a few from places outside. 
[As far as the writer's knowledge will permit, some explanatory 
notes will be given 

Jobn Milne (1822-1880) was an Auld Kirk Scotsman. He 
conducted a general grocery and liquor business. An enter- 
prising man who took an interest in public affairs. Member of 
Council and School Board. Ran twice for Parliament, but 
unsuccessfully, in 1868 and 1807. 

‘George Humphrey Low (1790-1865) was a very successful 
physician, Born in Ireland. Was Churchwarden as early as 
1812 in St John's Church, Defeated in 1854 for Pasliament by 
Henry Munro. 

David Fisher of Ross-shire, Scotland, was a merchant with a 
reputation for fnancing. A publie-spirited man who served in 
Councit as early as 1853. Was long Cashier of the Ontario 
Bank. 

Robert Squair was a Scotsman with United Presbyterian 
preferences. Came to Canada in about 1885. Came to Bow- 
‘manville about 1840. Built four, oatmeal, and pot-barley mills 
fon the creck below Simpson's mill before 1843. Nothing now 
remains to mark the spot. Received a medal for his oatmeal at 
the great World's Exhibition of London in 1851. Was Path- 
master of Beat 2, Darlington, in 1847, before Bowmanville 
existed, 

Alphonz(s)o Hinds was the popular, well-bred landlord of the 
Waverley Hotel 

John MeClung was one of three brothers (James and Thomas 
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‘were the other two) who constituted the important firm of 
‘McClung Bros, a retail house in dry goods, which did a large 
business in our region. ‘The MeClungs were of Irish origin, 
were staunch Methodists and Conservatives. John McClung 
was defeated for the Local Legislature in 1875. 

F. F, MeArthur was of Scottish descent. Was a dry goods 
merchant. Afterwards was manager of the Upper Canada 
Furniture Company. Was Mayor of the Town of Bowmanville 
in 1875, in 1880-1881-1882-1883. 

Peter Murdoch was a grocer and grain-dealer. Was a 
Scotsman, Free Church Presbyterian, and Liberal 

William McMurtry (1811-1880) was born at Milford, County 
Carlow, Ireland, His father was also William McMurtry, who, 
after having been miller to John Alexander of Milford, above 
‘mentioned, for twenty years, was honourably released on May 
23, 1822. He departed with his family and arrived in Darlington 
in 1823 or 1824. He died in or about 1852. William McMurtry, 
Sen. had a large family. Here follow some of their names, not 
necessarily in order of age. John McMurtry (1804-1900), who 
lived at Elizabethville, in Hope Township. William McMurtry 
(1811-1800), who married Jane Stephens (1817-1911), and is 
the chief subject of this article, Samuel MeMurtry (1819-1881), 
who lived in Bowmanville (Lot 9, Con. 1, Darlington). James 
McMurtry, who lived at Newtonville (MeMurtry’s Hote 
Thomas McMurtry, who lived near Cobourg. William Me- 
Murtry, Jun, had sons, two of whom the writer knew: John 
‘McMurtry (1837-1924), who spent his life in Bowmanville, 
succeeding his father as general merchant and William James 
(1846-1923), who passed a good part of his life in Toronto. 
William McMurtry, the subject of this article, was a quiet, 
unassuming man, very generally well liked, who did not seek 
notoriety. He did a prosperous business as general merchant, 
was a Director of the Ontario Bank, and a member of the Town 
Council for a short time. In religion he was a Congregationalist, 
and in politics a Liberal. Thomas MeMurtry, who stil lives 
in Bowmanville, is a son of Samuel. 

‘James McF eters (1813-1897) was a general merchant. Was 
an Irishman, a Wesleyan Methodist, and a Conservative, Was 
‘defeated in 1857 by Henry Munro for Parliament. Was Town- 
ship Clerk of Darlington in 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849. Was first 
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Mayor of Bowmanville in 1858, and again in 1859, and in 1861 
‘The number of unsuccessful Conservative candidates associated 
in the bank with Mr Simpson, a leading Reformer, is remarkable. 
But the fact is not discreditable to the public opinion of the 
Bowmanville of the time, 

‘The Ontario Bank was founded just as the first financial 
“boom” experienced by our region was on the point of breaking, 
Phe Crimean War had closed in 1856. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
road between Montreal and Toronto was completed, also in 
1856. Wheat, on June 24, 1857, was selling in Toronto at 
$1.85 a bushel, and by Feb. 10, 1858, it had fallen to about 
80 cents, The price of land had never risen so high, and it was 
soon to drop very low. Many business failures occurred. Sheriff 
sales became more common than before. But the Ontario Bank 
was well managed, and was prosperous. In due time it acquired, 
new sharcholders, new patrons, new directors, and its head- 
quarters were removed to Toronto. Its life lasted nearly fey 
years. It had at the end for President a gentleman of high 
reputation for financial acumen and integrity, who assured the 
public that all was well, but not long thereafter the bank broke 
very unexpectedly, in 1906, and imposed heavy losses on all 
concerned, It was reported by the investigators that a larger 
sum than the whole capital of $1,500,000 had been lost. But 
nobody seemed quite sure by whom, or how, or why, the loss 








had occurred, 

‘Mr Simpson was not one of the makers of long speeches in 
the House, but devoted himself assiduously to the work of the 
Committees to which he had the honour to be appointed. On 
two of these, the Standing Committee on Printing, and the 
Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce, he rendered 





important service throughout his long parliamentary career of 
almost thirty years. Conformably to the Act of 1856, at the 
‘end of eight years, there was a vacancy in the representation of 
Queen's Division, and in the autumn of 1864 Mr Simpson 
presented himself again as a candidate. He expected that he 
would have had opposition from Mr William Cottingham of 
Omemee, but that gentleman's courage failed him at the end. 
‘The nomination took place at Lindsay on Sept. 26, and from the 
Globe of Sept. 29, we learn that Hon. John Simpson, the old 
member, was proposed by Mr TT. Hall Thompson, Warden of 
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Ontario Co, and seconded by Colonel Samuel Davidson, of 
Mariposa. There being no other nomination, Mr Simpson was 
declared duly elected. He spoke for half an hour, chiefly in the 
‘strain of his published address, strongly advocating the con- 
struction of roads into the back country 





On July 1, 1867, the Dominion of Canada begins its existence. 
The Senate takes the place of the Legislative Council. The 
lective system introduced in 1856 is given up, and there is a 
return to the method of appointment by the Crown which had 
existed from 1792 to 1856, Seventy-two Senators were ap- 
pointed, of whom Hon, John Simpson was one. He remained 
such till his death in 1886. 

‘Asa Allworth Burnham (1808-1874) is mentioned here on 
account of his close business and family relations with Durham, 
for he was not supposed to represent our region directly in 
polities, He was married in 1832 to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Samuel Street Wilmot. He owned a good deal of property in 
the locality, such, for instance, as Lot 35, Con. 3, Clarke, after- 
wards the farm of the writer's old friend, Richard Osborne 
(1840-1921). 

‘Mr Burnham was Warden of the United Counties in 1851, 
land their Treasurer in 1852. Had been made a Justice of the 
Peace in 1843, Was Mayor of Cobourg in 1861 and 1862. 
Was MPP. for Northumberland in 1851-1854. Was elected 
to the Legislative Council in 1863. Was appointed to the 
Senate in 1867, 

‘The year 1876 was marked by strong political excitement in 
our region. A new Conservative weekly journal had been 
Younded, called the West Durham News. Its editor was Mr John 
‘A. Wilkinson, gentleman who often wrote in 2 vigorously 
extravagant way. In the autumn of 1875 a lively newspaper 
‘war in which the Globe, the Mail, the West Durham News, and 
2 number of other papers had participated, was carried on. 
‘The subject matter of this debate, putin brief form, was whether 
the Reform party or the Conservative party were the more 
corrupt. Certain telegrams and letters, such as “Send us another 
ten thousand”, “We must make a big push”, played a réle in 
thefight. And early in 1876 the West Durham News made violent 
attacks upon Mr Simpson, who, it was claimed, had been one of 
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the recipients of Hon, George Brown's “big push" circular, 
and had responded to it by a contribution in cash. Naturally 
Mr Simpson brought a libel suit against the paper, and the case 
‘was tried in Toronto on June 29, 1876. The judges were Chief 
Justice Harrison, Justice Morrison and Justice Wilson. ‘The 
Mail of the following day, June 80, spoke thus of the result of 
the trial: "Yesterday the Court of Queen's Bench, in the case 
‘of Simpson v. Wilkinson, granted the rule for a eriminal informa- 
tion against the defendant on the charges relative to the purchase 
by Mr Simpson of Senators and members of Parliament, but 
refused it on the charge of general corruption based on Mr 
‘Simpson's circular to the shareholders of the Ontario Bank" 

The Chief Justice delivered the judgment of the Court. But 
Mr Justice Wilson added to this opinion certain criticisms of 
the conduct of George Brown in connection with the election 
of 1872, when the famous “big push” circular was written 
(Aug. 15). Nov, this was a trial in which George Brown was 
not directly interested, and he regarded these strictures as an 
unjustifiable attack upon himself. Accordingly on July 8, he 
published in the Globe a very vigorous article, defending him- 
self, and attacking Mr Justice Wilson. Some weeks later Mr 
Wilkinson returned to the attack on Mr Brown, by writing 
violent articles, and by filing application, on Nov. 27, for a 
trial on a charge of contempt of court by reason of Mr Brown's 
attack on Mr Justice Wilson on July 8. The case‘came to trial 
fon Dee. 8 and 9. George Brown defended himself in court in a 
long and powerful address. The judges were Chief Justice 
Harrison and Mr Justice Morrison. They differed on certain 
points in the matter, and the motion fell to the ground. 

Subsequently to 1876 there is not much to be said of the 
political career of Mr Simpson, He continued to sit in the 
Senate for some nine years more, attending to his duties with 
regularity and faithfulness. He died on March 22, 1885. 

In regard to members of the Senate since the death of John 
‘Simpson in 1885 there is not much to be said in so far as pervons 
belonging to our territory are concerned. There is but one 
gentleman to be mentioned. Robert Beith (1844-1922), the 
son of Alexander Beith (1813-1885), belonged to a family which 
hhad distinguished itself in agriculture, animal husbandry, ete. 
He had sut in the Commons for three terms (1891-1905) as a 
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Liberal. In 1907 he was appointed to the Senate, and remained 
‘a member tll his death: 


IV. Lecistanive Asseunty 


‘There are differences between the parliamentary practice of 
1792 and that of to-day, of which the chief is the extension of 
the power of the Legislative Assembly. So much so, that in 
Upper Canada, where in the beginning political power was 
divided between four institutions, ie is now concentrated in the 
hhands of one. The Legislative Council has disappeared, the 
Lieutenant-Governor is but a figure-head, the Executive Council 
has become the chief committee of the Legislative Assembly’ 
In former days the Governor chose his ministers without asking 
the approval of the Legislature. And he chose the members of 
the Legislative Council for life without reference to any body 
of the electors, and what now seems odd he chose Bishops and 
Judges, as well as eminent laymen, 

‘The first Parliament of the Legislative Assembly of Upper 
Canada was composed of sixteen members, of whom one was 
Nathaniel Pettit, who sat for the Riding of Durham, York, and 
Ist Lincoln, which extended from Port Hope to a little beyond 
Beamsville, Mr Pettit lived at Grimsby. There were five 
Sessions of this Parliament held at Newark (Niagara-on-the- 
Lake). After 1797 the Parliament sat at York (Toronto) 

Two of the early ‘representatives of Durham and sister 
counties met with tragic fates during their occupancy of office 
‘Angus Macdonell was lost when the Speedy was wrecked off 
Prince Edward Co, on Oct, 8, 1804. William Weekes was 
‘mortally wounded in a duel with William Dickson on Oct. 10, 
1806. Furthermore, Robert Thorpe, having been suspended 
fas Judge (Judges could sit in Parliament then), returned to 
England in Oct. 1807, and his seat was vacant during the 
Session, Jan. 20—March 16, 1808. 

“The early representatives of Dusham were men who lived at 
some distance from the county and were more interested in 
Toronto and places farther west—a fact that will not surprise us, 





for the population of our region was small, and Durham was 
merely an adjunet to York, Simcoe and the rest. Bue when we 
come to 1817 (The Seventh Parliament) we come to a name 

Burnham—well known in various parts of the region. And 
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still more, when we come to the Eighth Parliament, in 1821, do 
we find ourselves in presence of a real Durham—yes even a 
Clarke—name, Moreover when we look into the circumstances 
attending the election of 1820, we feel quite at home in the 
realm of lively political contests, which have often been character~ 
istic of the region. 

In the election of 1820 Thomas Ward (1770-1861), for fong 
years (1808-1847) Registrar of Deeds at Port Hope, and a 
highly respected man, was Returning Officer. George Strange 
Boulton of Port Hope and Samuel Street Wilmot of Clarke 
were the two candidates. The polling place was at Port Hope. 
The poll opened on Monday, July 8, at ten o'clock, and closed 
on Saturday, July 8, at two o'clock. Although the time spent 
jn voting was long, there seem to have been only 246 voters. 
The Boultons claimed that there were many more voters whom 
they might have brought out to vote for them, but they were 
so confident of their strength! The Returning Officer reported 
that Mr Wilmot was elected, and on Jan. 31, 1821, Grant 
Powell, Clerk of the Assembly, and Samuel Peters Jarvis, Clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery, administered the prescribed oaths to 
37 members, of whom Mr Wilmot was one. But on Feb. 5 
petition, signed by John David Smith (of Port Hope) and other 
Freeholders, was presented to the Assembly protesting against 
the election of Mr Wilmot, and praying that his name be erased 
from the record, and that of Mr Boulton substituted therefor. 
The Assembly was constituted a court for the trial of the Durham 
election case. The Solicitor-General, H. J. Boulton, appeared 
‘as Counsel for the petitioners, and George Ridout for the sitting 
member, A number of witnesses were called—amongst others 
the Returning Officer, his Poll Clerk, Marquis Fayette White: 
head, James Boulton, brother of the defeated candidate, etc. 

It was very interesting evidence that was given. It was 
stated on oath by James Boulton that he “‘was present on 
Monday, the first day, one hundred and sixty men from Cavan 
and the back townships came to the hustings, playing 'God 
Save the King’, and hurra'd for the King, ‘They went to Mr 
Boulton’s house, except a few who remained in the Poll Room 
with Mr Fothergill,” And we learn still more about the pro- 
ceedings in the Poll Room {rom the evidence of the Returning 
Officer himself, He was asked: “When did you first apprehend 
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fa breach of the peace and observe any indications of a riot?’ 
He answered: “About the hour of three p.m. on the third day 
‘of July, when Charles Fothergll, Esquire, entered the Poll 
Room and immediately made an attack on Mr Wilmot with 
warm language. There was great disturbance kept up the 
whole afternoon.” Also the Poll Clerk testified: “The people 
appeared very much in liquor.” In the midst of all the uproar 
there were important legal points to decide, the chief of which 
was whether the “location ticket" men from Cavan had the 
right to vote at all or not. The Returning Orficer’s opinion was 
that the L.T, men were not frecholders, and accordingly had no 
legal right to vote. When asked: “If you considered them illegal 
why did you admit them on the Poll at all?” He replied: "I 
did it with a view to prevent riot which I apprehended, but 
ddid not enter them as or consider them voters, but merely as 
memorandum and stated so at the time.” 

Tn conformity with this the RO. decided, after the Poll 
elosed, to exclude the Cavan votes from the reckoning which 
gave the result that Mr Wilmot had 73 votes and Mr Boulton 
49 votes, whilst, if the Cavan vores had been included, Mr 
Boulton would have had 172 votes and Mr Wilmot 74. 

“The Assembly spent many hours over the matter, and finally 
came to a decision on March 5, 1821, by adopting a motion of 
Doctor Baldwin, seconded by Mr Crooks} “That it be resolved 
that the return of Samuel Wilmot, Esquire, as Representative 
for the County of Durham, is regular and legal, and that the 
said Samuel Wilmot do retain his seat.” The Yeas numbered 
18, and the Nays 1. 

It is interesting to note that on the same day (March 5) the 
Assembly, on motion of Robert Nichol of Norfolk, seconded by 
James Gordon of Kent, resolved “That location tickets granted 
lunder the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor and Council of 
this Province do not confer such a frechold qualification as to 
entitle the locatee or locatees thereof to vote for the return of a 
member or members to represent any District, Circle, County 
for Town within this Province.” ‘The Yeas numbered 25 and 
the Nays 10. Thus did the Legislature confirm by a large 
majority the action of Messrs Ward and Wilmot, 














Will Warren Baldwin, father of Hon. Robert Baldwin 
Later, Hon. Jats Crooks, father of Hon. Adam Crooks. 
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Fons of Location Tiexe 


Land Booré, Distr. 





‘A.B, born at (Pace) in (Cowstry) of the age of —— years having 
avived in this Province (Date) and petitioned to become @ Setter therein 
tas been examined by as, and we being satised with is character, and of 
the propeety of admiting him to become a Setter, and having admiistered 
to him the Oath of Allegiance, do assign to him One Hundred Aces of Land, 
ting the sof Lat No-— in the ——Coneastion of (Tenshi) 
i (Dusbic) for whic wpa due proof of having cleared and cropped Five 
fetes, and cleaved all the Road in front of bis land, of having erected and 
inhabited a Howe thereon for One Year, he will be entted to receive a 
‘Grant to him and his bes, he paying the Patent Fee of £5:14:1 Stering 

IN. Ifthe Settlement Duty isnot performed within Two Year, this 
Location to be of no value, but assigned to another Sette. 














It is not easy to-day to appreciate properly what took place 
at the Durham election of 1820. It would seem pretty certain 
that Mr Boulton was the Government candidate. But what 
was Mr Wilmot? In later times he and his family were looked 
fon as staunch opponents of the Reformers, What was he in 
1820? Did a Reform party exist in 1820? J. C. Dent, in the 
Story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion”, Vol. 1, p. 113, says; 
“There had been Upper Canadian Reformers from the very 
foundation of the Province, but no Reform Party can strictly 
be said to have had an existence prior to the latter part of the 
year 1824.” W, Stewart Wallace, in the "Family Compact”, 
ft p. 1, speaks of William Weekes and Robert Thorpe along 
swith men like David McGregor Rogers and Philip Dorland as 
if they might be considered some of these early Reformers. 
Mr Wilmot is not easy to place. He seems to have left no 
declaration of policy, and his career in Parliament seems to have 
have but little upon which 
ean opinion, But we know that he opposed Mr G. 
S. Boulton, who was counted as a Conservative, that he did not 
receive the support of the Conservatives of 
had some al 











‘been limited to one term, so that w 
wwe can bi 








‘avan, and that he 
fiance with Doctor Baldwin and Mr James Crooks, 
who were men of moderate views, It would seem fair to think 
of Mr Wilmot as being in 1820 a man of non-partisan type, who 
sided with the opponents of the Government. Later probably, 
fon account of what he might have considered the extravagances 
‘of men like Mackenzie, he became a strict supporter of the 
Government. 
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Some of the points disclosed by the witnesses in the Durham 
lection trial are of considerable interest. The arrival of the 
160 Cavan men in the polling place, playing “God Save the 
King", and hurrahing for the King, was quite characteristic 
and true to form. Moreover it was prophetic of the parade of 
loyalty often to be repeated at election times in the years that 

Another serious thing disclosed was the antipathy between 
the old settlers, called by their enemies Yankees, and the new- 
comers who were settling in Cavan. James Boulton, in his 
‘evidence, spoke of a Mr Bannister who had been at the election 
in Northumberland to whom Mr D. McG, Rogers, the suecessful 
candidate, had said “he was sorry he could not have been at 
the Durham election, as he himself would have taken a club and 
hheaded the old settlers against the Cavan people.” And the 
oldest settlers among them had not been in the country more 
than twenty-five or thirty vears! 





For this whole episode, see “Journal of the House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada” for 1821, Publisked by Alexander Frase, Provincial Archit 

‘There was a tradition rife in Durham in the writer’s youth 
that elections had been conducted in the region with particular 
liveliness. He has heard a number of the older men express 
that opinion. And in it there was doubtless some truth. The 
lection of 1820 might quite properly have been described as 
lively. But when we come to look for exact accounts of riotous 
conduct at elections they are not so easily found. Probably 
they were not more remarkable in Durham than elsewhere. 
Still an account of a very ugly election affair that occurred in 
the region is well authenticated, and follows here: 


(Christin Guardian, Api 7, 1881 
‘Peterboo', March 20, 15 
“To the Ealtor ofthe Christion Guardion 


Sie, 

Me Jobn Henry Marshall, a Wesleyan Methodist of Peterboo' a the 
twenty-eghth year of is age, was murdered in Clarke at the election. He 
lef home on Friday 26h March to vote for Mr Willams. On Saturday he 
suave hi vote. On descending from the hustings he was met by a gang of 
Insereans, One of these atked him for whom he had voted. He sid for 
‘Willan, ‘Then the miseeant struck him a blow with a club on che breast 
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‘The wretch struck him a second blow onthe sid of the ead. ‘The unfortunate 
nan fel dead. He left «wife and four children. The writer went co break 
{he news to his widow. He was buried on Monday the 20h 
W. MeFannrs. 

Wiliam McFadden was a Wesleyan Methodist Preacher. Was on the 
Port Hope Cireuit in ISH.” A pretty thorough search was made in subsequent 
umber of the Guardian, but no account war found of the misereant who 
‘omitted this foul ere Tet posible that e eaped punishment? 


John Tucker Williams (2-1854), who represented Durham 
for two terms (1841-1848) in the Assembly of United Canada, 
was an inhabitant of Port Hope. He was prominent in the 
Militia, His son was Col. A. T. H. Williams, who died on 
service in 1885 in the North-West 

James Smith, who succeeded Capt. Williams for two terms 
(1848-1854), was also a Port Hope man, Then the County of 
Durham was divided into two Ridings, Fast and West Durham, 
and Henry Munro was elected for West Durham in 1854. 

Henry Munro (1802-1874) lived on the north half of Lot 29, 
Con. 2, Clarke, which was part of the Crown Grant made to 
Hon. John McGill on July 22, 1809 (see p. 48.) It was a pretty 
‘good Tarm, all cleared, with good fences and buildings, at a 
period earlier than the writer can remember. There was a 
brick house, and it still stands there. It was deemed to be well 
uated, near Newcastle, with the gravel-road passing the door 
The earliest documentary reference to Mr Munro, which the 
writer has noticed, is in the Act incorporating the Bond Head 
Harbour Company, March 6, 1838, where he is mentioned as 
fone of the shareholders. He is also given as one of the sub: 
scribers to the Centenary Fund of the Methodist Church in 
1830, He was made a Justice of the Peace in 1843. In later 
years, as early at least as 1855, we find his name among the 
‘supporters of the Primitive Methodist Church. Indeed he gave 
a site for a little church, called Bethel Chapel, and contributed 
largely to the cost ofits erection, on the north end of his farm, 
within a few yards of what was known as Trickey's Corners. 
In the period of the District Councils, prior to 1850, he was 
active in municipal affairs, and under the new regime, from 1850 
fora few years, he acted as Treasurer of the Township of Clarke. 
As Liberal candidate, he was successful at four Parliamentary 
lections: in 1854 against Dr Low, in 1858 against James 
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MeFeeters, in 1861 against Allan Wilmot, in 1863 against John 
Milne, He was never defeated but made way for Féward Blake 
in 1867, in the election to the new Dominion Parliament 





With acknowledgments to the Conadian Statrman we copy here a fist 
of leading Liberae of West Durham printed in its frge of March 4, 1026 
IA the request of Henry Munro, Esq, M-P-,,theve persons were summoned 
by Joho M, Clini, Secretary, to attend a mectig ofthe Reform Commitee 
to be hel inthe Town Hall, Bowmanville, on Twseday, October 18, 150, 


Bowanviee Axe Dastascros 


De Wiliam Alcon Jacob Neade 
Richard Allin Joseph Somers 
Robert Beith LP. Willos 
Jobs McLanghia ‘Same! Vanstone 
‘Thos MeLaushlin William Short 
Henry Eliott Rich. Rowan 
Richard Shaw W.B. Seat 
Stephen Washington Wr MeNurtey 
D. Fisker R.Savaie 
Wiliam Werry, Sen, John MeLeod 
‘Matthew Joness A. McLaughlin. 
‘Thomas Bradley Joba Tait 

CS. Bates Jose VanCamp 
Samuel Mason FF MeArtbur 
I Bragg, Sen ‘Thomas Clarke 
Roger Cole Ie Enoch Stevens 
Thotnas Cann Joseph Clemens 
Joha Farley Jee Stalter 
Christopher Courtice Win Elord 

WH. Chaplin Wr J. Roy 

F.¥. Cowle ‘Thomas Ferre 
Vim Cryderman Anthony Washington 
Tames Cryderman Edward G, Power 
Joha Laminar H. Patton, Sen. 
Bart, Mitchell Hon. jo Simpson 
James Bradshaw Richard Windate 
W.K. Burk Alexander Beith 
Win Bingham Jolin Washington 
Jesse Willams Geo. S. Shaw 
eter Werry, Sem Joho Somers 
Peter Coleman James Woodley 
James Little Richard Osborne 


"Thomas Bowden Wr Ellord, Ses 
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Cuan Towns 


BM. Alla Robert Fairbaen 
Wan Alin Walt Fielding 
Joke Bellwood Jobn Lyall 

Theron Dickie Jobin Middleton, Sen. 
S.MeCoy Heary Munro, LPP. 
A. MeNaughton A. Miligan 

Hare A. Massey Joshua. Miligan 
Willam Renwick Wan Mitchell, 

J.L. Tucker Nail. Smith 

Wins Metntoah L:Smieh 

E, Thorne WA. Powers 


Canrwntour Townsaue 
Sam, Forgueon Sen Peter MeConnell 
Willan Taylor David Hoey 

At the committee meeting on Oc, 18, Mr Edward Power was elected 
CChaieman and Hon. John Simson and Me Henry Munro, M.P-P, delivered 
ssldresee, 

At the fet meeting f the West Durham Reform Astocition 00 motion 
6f Br Wn Alison and. Alex Beith, Mr Anthony: Washington was elected 
Present, and om motion of Alex. Beith and Henry Munto, Me John M. 
Clinie wes eleted Secretary, and Davi Fisher, Tearuer of the Assocation 








‘Vice-Presigeatscleted were 
Bowinanville—Wiliam MeMurtry 
Darlington E.G, Power 
Clarke-J. L. Tocker 
Newcastle Andrew MeNaughton 
Cartwright —Willam Taylor 
Central Committce-—W. MedMurtry, M. Joness, W. AllBon, MLD, 
E.G, Power, &. Washington, John Metaughin, W. Roy, R. Beith, J. L 
Tucker, Ales, Beith, John Lyal, A. MeNaughton, H, A. Massey, B. M. Ali 
P.MeConrell, James Ferguson Jua., W. Taylor 


Hovst oF Commoxs 


The first election after Confederation for the representation 
fof West Durham in the Dominion House of Commons was an 





event of some importance. West Durham at that tin 
looked on as a Liberal Riding, although at the 

Mr John Milne, the Conservative candidate, had almost defeated 
Mr Henry Muneo, the Liberal. With an untried outsider 
Mr Edward Blake, as Liberal candidate, Mr Milne at first 
considered his chance of winning the riding as very good, and 
every energy was put forth by him, and naturally by his op- 
ponents as well, in what was expected to be, but did not turn 
out to be, a close election, 
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It was the writer's fortune to be present during the contest 
lat three meetings. The first was on a very warm July evening, 
in haying time, in the little court-house of the Village of New- 
castle. That was the first time he saw, or heard of, Edward 
Blake, It was a great revelation. About ten o'clock on that 
sweltering evening, after the audience was weary of local 
speakers, that impressive figure arose, and with his ringing 
voice and majestic sentences imposed attentive silence on all. 
‘The effect was magical. With no tedious exordium, no funny 
stories, at once he was into the exposition of his subject, in his 
clear and dignified manner. The tired backs straightened, the 
hum of voices at doors and windows, inside and outside the 
building, ceased, and a hush of admiration fell upon the audience, 
hitherto so unruly and inattentive. It was a notable example 
‘of the power of oratorical genius, 

‘The second meeting occurred on another sultry evening 
during the spring-wheat harvest. Tt was held in the newly 
erected drillshed in the Village of Orono. The chief speakers 
were Hon, Wm McDougall (1822-1005) and Mr Edward Blake. 
Tt had become clear to Mr Milne that, in order to cope with 
Mr Blake on the public platform, the best speakers in the 
Conservative party would have to be called on, and a number 
fof these honoured the riding with their presence. On this 
occasion it was Mr McDougall. He spoke well, but was not a 
match for Mr Blake. The meeting was large and noisy, and 
Blake only was able to hold it in control, In the middle of the 
night the proceedings were interrupted by a sharp thunder- 
storm, accompanied by heavy rain, which lasted perhaps half 
fan hour. After the storm was over the combatants resumed 
their arguments and the meeting continued till daybreak. We 
went home to build the fire for breakfast and mille the cows. 
‘That night we had no sleep. We took our politics in large doses 
in those times. 

‘The third meeting was the one that fell on nomination day 
It was held in the drill-shed in the Town of Bowmanville in the 
cend of harvest. Mr Milne and his committee had determined 
to have a great rally on that occasion, and invited the Prime 
Minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, to be present and address | 
the electors. Mr Blake and his friends thought they could not 
do better than invite Hon. George Brown to be present also 
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and reply to the Premier, Both these eminent gentlemen 
accepted the invitations and made speeches. According to the 
‘custom of the time both were nominated as candidates so as to 
give them the right to speak from the hustings, and Sir John. 
A. Macdonald was nominated before Mr Brown and had the 
right to speak first, a right which he did not exercise, however. 
When his turn to speak came he was nowhere in sight. The 
crowd began to call for Macdonald, but no Macdonald arose. 
‘Then there were cries for Brown, and presently the great meeting 
became a babel, A regular hubbub prevailed for what seemed a 
very long time. Finally, to quiet the confusion, George Brows 
who had been sitting in full view on the platform, rose to speak, 
No sooner did he rise than the Premier suddenly appeared and 
sat down a few feet from Brown, in front of the latter, looking 
up saucily into his face. Here he remained until Mr Brown had 
finished speaking and then he took his turn 

Of the speeches of these two great men that day only certain 
things are now remembered, and those in a very general way. 
Exact expressions and arguments cannot be recalled. Mr Brown 
appeared to be angry at what he called the pusillanimous 
conduct of the Premier of Canada in hiding away, and declining. 
to speak first, “Why should he be afraid of a private citizen? 
(Mr Brown had two or three weeks before this been defeated 
in the neighbouring riding of South Ontario by MrT. N. Gibbs.) 
Such a man," he said, “is unworthy of his high office. He is 
afraid to tell the electors what policy he intends to pursue. He 
is what he always has been, a mere opportunist. He would, 
indeed, never have adopted Confederation if it had not been 
forced upon him. 1”, said Mr Brown, ‘forced the appointment 
of a committee of the House upon’ him and the committee 
brought in a report favourable to Confederation.” It was a 
powerful speech, and, coming as it did after what seemed to be 
an attitude of fear towards Mr Brown on the part of Sir John, 
it probably cost Mr Milne some votes. 

















But the speech of the Premier in reply was in reality the 
greater of the two, Delivered to a somewhat hostile audience, 
Which was rendered still more unsympathetic by the irritating 
clay already mentioned, it was a marvel of frank, reasonable, 
tactful speaking. He admitted that he would have preferred a 
legislative to a federal union, but since the latter had been 
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adopted he would be loyal to it. He gave George Brown eredit 
for his help in carrying the scheme of Confederation through, 
and very pertinenely asked why his great opponent had not 
Continued in the coalition cabinet for the purpose of completing 
the good work which had been so auspiciously begun. Why 
could Mr Brown not be as reasonable as Mr Wm McDougall, 
or Mr W. P. Howland, and others of his old friends? He pro: 
fesses to be opposed to coalition on principle, but if a good 
measure like Confederation was carried by a coalition, could 
not other good measures be carried by the same form of political 
machinery? “*How can he tell", exclaimed Sir John, ‘whether 
‘our policy and administration will be worthy of opposition? 
[All we ask for isa fairtrial. If we prove worthy of condemnation, 
‘condemn us, but give us a chance. Do what nearly all other 
Canadians are doing, i.e, promising us their support for the 
present until they see how we turn out. In fact, every man 
lected up till the present, with the single exception of Mr 
Joseph Rymal, has promised us his support.” And so he went 
‘on, in his good-natured way, chaffing his great opponent about 
his long face and the “long finger that he often has shaken at 
us", and looking on all with his jaunty, waggish air as he said 








those simple, sensible things which generally carried conviction, 
But he could not redeem West Durham. Shortly after, for two 
days it rode hotly to the polls and gave Edward Blake his send: 
off into public life with a majority of several hundred. 

jward Blake (1833-1912), called in his youth Dominick 
Edward, was the most striking political personage connected 
with the history of West Durham. But he was a man of such 
wide and varied activity that no attempt will be made here to 
give an account of his life. We shall confine ourselves to mention: 
ing a few points in it. Edward Blake was elected Liberal 
member for West Durham in the House of Commons at the 
first election after Confederation in 1867. He was at the same 
time elected also in South Bruce for the Ontario Legislature. 
He sat in the Ontario House during the period 1867-1872, and 
was Prime Minister of Ontario in 1871-1872. He was M.P. at 
Ottawa from 1867 to 1801. Was Minister of Justice during 
1876-1877, and President of Council during 1877-1878. The 








close of his career in the Parliament of Canada was marked 
by the West Durham Letter which appeared in the press on 
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March 6, 1801 (written a month earlier). Mr Blake's connection 
with West Durham was interrupted during the petiod 1874 
1883, in which Hon, E. B. Wood and Mr W. Harvey Burk sat 
for the riding. During the years 1892-1907, Mr Blake sat in 
the British House of Commons for South Longford. He died 
1912, Other important dates in Mr Blake's 








in Toronto March 2, 
life were: B.A, Toronto, 1854; Chancellor of the University 
of Toronto, 1876-1900; appointed Treasurer of the Law Society 
of Upper Canada, 1870; Aurora Address, Oct. 8, 1874; Malvern 
Address, 1887 

‘Speaking of Fdward Blake the writer is reminded of certain 
references to him which do not agree with the writer's own 
personal recollections, and he would fain give expression 10 
ome of these in order, if possible, to prevent the growth of a 
distorted legend regarding that eminent man, although the 
matter may not lie within the limits of the history of Clarke 
and Darlington, Most of Mr Blake's crites concede to him the 
possession of remarkably high intellectual and moral qualities, 
but some attribute to him a stiff, cold manner which made him 
a force of repulsion in his contact with other men. If the writer 
had never scen these criticisms, he would never have thought 
‘of stch in relation to Mr Blake. It was the writer's for 
meet Mr Blake on University of Toronto business a number of 
times between 1888 and 1900, and generally speaking the views 
held by the writer on the points discussed were not in harmony 
with Mr Blake's views. Still the latter always preserved an 
iereproachable manner, Never was he dictatorial or patronising. 
He was always kindly, gracious, patient, using no harsh words, 
and sometimes he yielded to the persuasions of his contestant 
For the reasonable attitude constantly maintained by Mr Blake 
in regard to University affairs the writer owes his memory deep 
gratitude. At a critical point in the writer's University career 
he feels that Mr Blake's influence was exercised to permit him 
to remain a member of the Staff, and to test the validity of a 
doctrine, in vogue in the University at that time, which ran 
parallel ta the famous dictum, ““Home-keeping youth have ever 

















homely wits.” 

Edmund. Burke Wood (1820-1882) was an. important 
politician, who had been Provincial Treasurer in John Sandfield 
Macdonald's Cabinet (1867-1871), but had joined the Liberals 
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He was the hero of the “'Speak Now" incident. He closed his 
‘career as Chief Justice of Manitoba. 

William Harvey Burk (generally called Harvey Burk) was 
‘one of the Liberals who were not defeated at the N.P. election 
of 1878. He had been a Municipal Councillor in Darlington 
from 1869 to 1874. In 1873 and I874 he was Reeve. 

Charles Jonas Thornton (1850) is the son of Thomas Thorn 
ton whose farm was at Lots 25 and 26, Con. 8, Clarke, He was 
brought up a Liberal, but is now a Conservative. He was a 
member of the Clarke Municipal Council from 1886 to 1891. 

| He has been a School Trustee. 

H. A. Ward was a Conservative who belonged to Port Hope. 

Newton Wesley Rowell (1867), a Liberal of Toronto, who had, 
in war days, entered the Union Cabinet of Sir Robert Borden, 
and was elected in Dec., 1917, member for Durham. 

Fred W. Bowen is the son of Wellington Bowen, and grandson 
of Nelson Bowen. Mrs Nelson Bowen was a daughter of Henry 
Munro, so that Mr F. W. Bowen is a great-grandson of the 
Liberal M.P.P. of the period 1854-1867. Mr Bowen's opponent 
at the election of 1025 was Hon. Vincent Massey, grandson of 
Hart A. Massey. Mr Bowen's majority on Oct. 29 was 946. 
Mr Bowen has been Municipal Councillor in Clarke (1914-1921). 
In this period he was Reeve (1918-1921). Again on Sept. 14, 
1926, Mr Bowen defeated Mr M. H. Staples by 1484 majority | 





Lacistative ASSEMBLY oF ONTARIO | 


John McLeod (1838-1879), the first member for West 
Durham, was a hardware merchant of Bowmanville, He was a 
man of Scottish descent, enterprising and popular with his i 
neighbours, and successful in business, A Presbyterian and a 
Liberal. 
“James Wellington McLaughlin (1840-1008) was member for 
three terms, He was the son of John McLaughlin, an early 
settler, who lived near Tyrone. james Wellington graduated 
in medicine from Toronto (M.B., 1864) and had a large practice. 
He was a firm Presbyterian and Prohibitionist. A good speaker, 
he had a distinguished parliamentary eareer. He was looked on 
as one of the ablest supporters of the Mowat government. His 
fon, Arthur Edward, was killed in 1916 on the Somme front. 
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He was closely related to the automobile manufacturers of 
Oshawa 

William Thomas Lockhart was member for one term. He 
‘was the eldest son of Allan Lockhart of SS. No 9, Clarke. His 
son, William Bric, was killed near St Omer in 1917, 

William H. Reid, a member for two terms, was the frst 
Conservative to be elected for West Durham to the Assembly 
He had been Municipal Councillor in Clatke from 1889 to 1804. 

William Rickard, member for one term, was a Newcastle 
Liberal, who had been Reeve of Newcastle in 1806. 

JH. Devitt, a Conservative from Cartwright, sat as mem- 
ber of the Assembly for four terms. 

William John Bragg (1858), a Liberal from Providence, has 
been elected thrice to the Assembly, in 1919, 1923 and 1926. 








Geverat REMARKS 


As the writer remembers political talk in his youth the three 
front Townships (Darlington, Clarke, Hope) of Durham had 
Reform (Liberal or Grit) tendencies, whilst the three rear 
Townships (Cartwright, Manvers, Cavan) had Conservative 
(or Tory) tendencies, "When the six Townships were taken 
logether the majority was apt to be Conservative. When 
Darlington, Clarke, and Cartwright were made into the Riding 
of West Durham, it was looked on as apt to go Reform. And 
when Hope, Cavan, and Manvers were made into East Durham, 
it was considered as likely to go Conservative. But sometimes 
there would be surprises and disappointments, At the first 
election in West Durham in 1854, Dr G. H. Low was the Con- 
servative candidate, and Henry Munro was the Reform candi 
date, and carried the election by a majority of 85. Darlington 
gave Munro 349 votes and Low 168. Clarke gave Munro 241 
votes and Low 218. Cartwright gave Munro 18 votes and 














Low 119. Bowmanville gave Munro 53 votes and Low 71. 
Darlington was strongly Reform, Clarke was about evenly 
divided, Cartwright was strongly Conservative, Bowmanville 
was about evenly divided. And at every subsequent election 
down to 1900 West Durham gave a Reform majority. Since 
1902 West Durham has been re-absorbed into Durham, and the 
majorities are pretty consistently Conservative 
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At an early point in his life the writer noticed that you could 
tell pretty well how a man would vote at a Parliamentary election 
by knowing what church he attended. If he were an Anglican 
fof an Auld Kirk Presbyterian he would vote Conservative. If 
he were a United Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, an Episcopal 
Methodist, @ Primitive Methodist, a Bible Christian, or a 
Christian (or Disciple), he was pretty sure to vote Reform. If 
he were a Wesleyan Methodist, or a Free Kirk man, he might 
vote either way. There were exceptions, but in a general way 
this was true of the Clarke and Darlington known by the writer 
in about 1867, But we must not forget a confraternity—not 





Quite ecclesiastical, but almost—which was of importance in 
Jocal politics—viz., the Orange Order. Wherever you found an 
Orangeman, you found a Conservative. There were some 
exceptions; the writer knew some, but not many. Cartwright, 
Manvers and Cavan contained many Orange Lodges, and seldom, 
if ever, failed to give Conservative majorities, Now what had 
all these Church and Lodge afiliations to do with vital Canadian 
politics in 1867? Were not the burning questions which had 
inflamed the hearts of the denominations all settled? The 
University of Toronto had been secularised. The Clergy 
Reserves had been sectlarised. The Separate School question 
had been settled as far as Upper Canada was concerned. And 
yet the voters of 1867 were quite as much influenced by these 
dead issues as they were by any of the momentous problems 
which they were now facing in the new situation into which 
they had been introduced by Confederation. Indeed itis highly 
probable that a goodly number of votes in 1867 were influenced 
by feelings springing from recollections of sharp political and 
ecclesiastical contests fought out years before in lands beyond 
the sea. Strong patriotic and religious feeling ever have their 
roots deep in the soil of the past. 

The persistence with which certain localities vote at elections 
is interesting when one considers how quickly one generation is 
replaced by another. The south-east corner of Darlington, in 
which Salem and Providence are situated, has generally furnished 
4 Liberal majority, And the south-west comer of Clarke, in 
which SS. No  (Lockhart’s) is situated has generally given a 
Liberal majority also, On Oct. 29, 1925, these two places were 
true to their past, although, taking the whole Riding into 
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account, there was a land 


fide from the Liberals to the Con 
Here are the figures: 











Providence Lockhart's 
Massey 197 88 
Bowen 5 38 
again on Sept. 14, 1026, the figures were 

Providence Lockhart’s 
Staples. 217 75 
Bowen 6 4 
And again on Dec. 1, 1926, the figures were ; 
Providence Lockhart’s 
Bragg. 282 9 
Chalke 37 20 
XIV 


BEN LETT 


Paxrictpation by the people of Clarke and Darlington in the 
Rebellion of 1887 does not seem to have been active. The 
writer does not remember any clear statement of the presence 
fof men from our region, on either side, at the skirmishing along 
Yonge Street in the early days of December of that year. Some 
may have been present, however, and some were pretty certainly 
fon their way towards Toronto by Dec. 5. But there was one 
young man from Darlington who played a Ole among the 
insurgents, if not at Yonge Street, certainly in subsequent 
events, and for quite a length of time. This young man’s name 
was Benjamin Lett. The farm on which he bad lived was 
Lot 27, Con, 7. The father’s name was Robert Lett. He 
ought’ che land, on April 18, 1834, from Allan McLean, and 
sold it, on March 16, 1889, to Eber Millson. The Crown Deed 
to William Shermerhorne was dated Dec. 12, 1822. It was a 
good farm, containing 200 acres. At the time it was sold by 
the Letts ie was described as having sixty acres cleared, 
and ten under fall wheat. It was also stated that the 

















frame house, a log barn, and an excellent stream of water on the 
place. The Letts were respectable, cultured people, and Mr. J 
B. Fairbairn, in “History and Reminiscences of Bowmanville”, 
at p. 5, gives a short poem by a sister of Ben's, called 
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“Memories, which has a good deal of merit. Several stories 
regarding Ben and his connection with the Rebellion have been 
told, of which Mr Fairbairn gives a sample in the book cited, 
pp. 4, 5. Mr H. L. Powers of Clarke also told the writer, in 
1902, that Ben Lett and Samuel Lount came to Kieby one night 
not long after the affair at Montgomery's Tavern, in December, 
1837, and begged the Powers family for shelter, being just then 
hhunted by the authorities, They spent the night under the 
Powers's hospitable roof, had supper and breakfast, and started 
in the grey of the early morning through the woods to the east, 
and soon were lost to view. It is difficult to say how much 
truth isin these stories. 

There is good ground for believing that Lett was with 
Mackenzie and the rebels on Navy Island up to Jan. 14, 1838, 
J.C. Dent, in “The Story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion” 
P. 224, note, gives a passage from a letter written by Nelson 
Gorham, an eyewitness, which says that Lett was on the Island, 
and that he had been wounded, with five others. W. L. Mac 
Kenzie himself also testifies to Lett's presence on Navy Island 
with the others in a newspaper of Sept. 25, 1841, called “The 
Volunteer”, published at Rochester, N-Y., as cited by the 
Toronto Globe, March, 1924, Mackenzie speaks very admiringly 
of Lett's conduct on Navy Island. 

The next incident in the carcer of Ben Lett, about which 
there seems to be certainty, is the attempted burning of the 
steamer, Great Britain, in the harbour of Oswego, He had a 
companion, David Dafoe, upon whom Mackenzie lays the 
guilt of the crime. However, Lett was tried at Oswego, found 
guilty, and sentenced to seven years in Auburn State Prison 
The trial was reported in the Kingston Chronicle, and quoted 
by the Christian Guardian in its issue of July 1, 1840, But the 
Christion Guardian of July 8, 1840, reported that when the 
prisoner was being carried by train from Oswego to Auburn, as 
the train was pasting through a cedar swamp, it slowed down 
+0 a speed of four miles an hour, and the prisoner leaped from 
the train and escaped. ‘The Governor of New York, no less 4 
person than Hon, William Henry Seward, issued a proclamation 
setting a price of $250 on Lett's head. ‘There was great indigna- 
tion in Canada, and the belief was expressed that the escape 
had been effected with the connivance of the American authori 
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ties, From the proclamation we learn that Lett was at the 
time about twenty-six years of age, five feet ten inches in 
height, of light complexion, stout and muscular in build. He 
was without hat and shoes, and one skirt of his coat had been 
torn off as he jumped from the train. Lett was at liberty for 
more than a year. In the Christian Guardian of Sept. 15, 1841, 
it is reported that Lett has been apprehended at Buffalo, and 
that he is now safely lodged in Auburn State Prison. | The 
fidelity of his friends had been overcome by the increased reward 
offered by the Governor. 

Te seems to be generally believed that Ben Lett was the 
person who, on Good Friday, April 17, 1840, blew up the monu- 
‘ment which had been erected on Queenston Heights to the 
honour of Sir Isaac Brock on Oct, 13, 1824. He may well have 
done the deed. And yet we must not forget that the guilt of 
this offence has been attributed to others. On April 24, 1844, 
the Christian Guardian published the following paragraph, copied 
from the Niagara Chronicle of April 10, 1844 

Iti beyond doubt that John H. DeWet, whose trial appears ia today's 
ingestion, wor 9 fading istroment sn the excatin, {not the actual 
Plater, of inost of the outages which took place on this feontier afew 
Sears ago. From information, the acuracy of which isnot questioned, i 
Snpears that im addition to the aflence for which he has tren sentenced (0 
incarceration for life, he anda man armed Wheeler mee the partes by whom 
Brck's nonument war Blown pi by the asme men was Dr Mewburn's 
tare barat down; DeWitt and a man named Caswell were the destoyers of 
CChippawa Church, and DeWit and Benjamin Lett were the persons who set 
fre to Henry Miller's bacn 

‘The writer has made attempts to see the Niagara Chronicle 
of April 10, 1844, and to discover whether there are any records 
in the Cotirthouse of Lincoln Co. which would clear up this 
interesting matter, but without success. ‘There may be some- 
thing which has escaped his notice which would make it clear 
why so many contemporary persons decided to accept the view 
that Lett had blown up the monument, in spite of the fact that 
trustworthy newspapers like the Niagara Chronicle and the 
Christian Guardian had stated, immediately after a trial in 
which the whole matter would be thoroughly sifted, that DeWitt 
and Wheeler were the culprits, For the writer the matter rests 
a mystery, and he hesitates to consider that Lett is proven 
guilty 
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A word must be said of the second monument. On Oet. 13, 
1853, the foundation stone was laid, and the third re-interment 
of Brock took place. The column was completed in 1856. 

‘As to the subsequent history of Ben Lett it may be well to 
refer to a book called “Recollections —1837-1910", by Charles 
W, Marsh, Chicago, 1910. At pp. 8,9 he relates that in about 
1858 a brother of his saw Ben Lett in De Kalb Co, Illinois, 
He states that Ben spent the later years of his life in that region 
as a good citizen, and that he removed to Milwaukee and died 
there years ago. 

Te is not surprising to know that Ben Lett’s career should 
‘make an appeal to the novelist. At least one work of fiction, 
based on the facts of his life, has appeated. Its title is "The 
Empress of the Isles or the Lake Bravo. A Romance of the 
Canadian Struggle in 1837." By Charley Clewline. Cincinnati 
Published by U. P. James, No 167, Walnut St, 128. pages. 
‘A copy of the book is in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
fas published by Stringer and Townsend, New York (1853). 
‘A copy of the book is also in the Public Reference Library, 
College Street, Toronto, It may be said that Bill Johnston 
who destroyed the Robert Peel, also appears in the story 
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Iv the earliest days of Upper Canadian history there was an 
army made up of British regulars and Canadian soldiery. In 
1812 the army contained about 12,000 men, of whom 4450 were 
British regulars, less than 4000 were Canadian regulars, and 
about 4000 more were “embodied” or “incorporated” militia.* 

“The two following lists (A and B) contain names of Militia 
Officers and men of our region who were ready for service in the 
war of IS12-1815. List (A) is taken from “Officers of the 
British Forces in Canada during the War of 1812-1815”, by 
L. Homiray Irving, Welland, 1908, page 62. What service was 
performed by any of these the writer is unable to say. It is 
interesting to note that the Captains of Battalion Companies, 
See “Selct British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812", by 
Willa Wood (Champlain Secety), vol, pH 
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except perhaps Sherwood, are recognisable as leading men of 
the region: Alexander Fletcher in Darlington, John D. Smith 
at Port Hope, Jobn Hartwell in Clarke, Thomas Ward at Port 
Hope. 


Ist Recotest oF Doman Mitre. 
Colonel Robert Baldwin, 

Le-Colone! Wiliam Warren Baldwin, 26 Jun, "2 
Major 





Fuase Courany 


(Capt Joba Burn, 11 July, "12 
Lieutenant John Car, 29 Oct. "2. 
Emign John Tayo. Lieut. 25 Ost, "3 


Barratiow Coumazans 
Captains Alexander Fletcher, 13 Apt. “2 
Joh D, Sith, 20 July, "13 
John Harewel 1 July 12 
‘Sherwood Samvel?) 
Thomas Ward. 
Lieutenant James Bates. 
EncigasJosbih Haskil 10 Avg. "2 
‘Thomas Hari, 25 Ort "2 
List (B) is taken from "History of the Early Settlement of 
Bowmanville and Vicinity”, by J. T. Coleman, Bowmanville, 
1875, page 10. The list does not reveal whether these men saw 
service. There are some interesting coincidences between it 
and list (A), as in the case of the names of the Captains. But, 
fon the other hand, Richard Lovekin's name is missing from 
lise (A) altogether. "It is a pity Mr Coleman had not been more 
specific as to the origin and significance of this list. Perhaps 
swe might regard it as the names of citizens living along the lake 
shore in Durham who were eligible for military service. 








Munna Rots, Catz ron 1812, ev R. Lovestn 

Ehenezer Hartwell, Daniel Lightheart, Nocre Care, Augustus Barber, 
Waterman A, Speacer, James Burke, Nethan Pratt, Samuel Burk, Enoch 
Davis, Jon Tral, Jobs Dingean, Willam Pickle, Matthew Borland, John 
Witos, Elphalee Conat, Richard’ Martaia, Michael Coun, Davi Suck, 
Jeremiah Conat, Thomas Powers, James Psnaigan, David Seron, Willa 
Preston, Timothy Johnson, Dyer Moore, James Grant, Reuben Grant, Jr 
James Hankins, Jey Thomas Hartwell Joba Paine, Lanson Soper, Caleb 
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Raymond, Joel Byrns, Jr, William Bebee, Nehemiah Vall, Aaron Hi 
John Brows, Nathan Haskell, Jock Byers, Sr Jonathan Redd, Jr, John 
One, Nathan Watson, Alexander W. Ross, Lither MeNall, Gersbom Orvis, 
Jered Kinbal, Jonathan Rodgers, John Potter, Abraham Bowen, Stadman 
Bee, Daniel ‘Wright, Israel Bowea, Daniel Crippin, Dorous Cepia, 
Luke Smads, Jos Smader, John Waller, Joseph Harden, Pltiah Soper 
James Merril, John Perry, Ada Hates, Francs Lightfoot, Samuel Marvin, 
Wiliam Car, Witlam Borlend, Je, Roger B. Wolett, John Speacer, Joh 
Hartwell, Mypdert Hasis, Sear, (Myadert Harri), John Burs Alexander 
Fletcher, Robert Clark, John D. Smith, Leonard Soper Jt Mask Samvel 
W, Marsh, Thomas Gage, Jeremiah Britala, Daniel Porter, James Hawkins, 
Sr, Gatdner Gilfrd, Eas Smith, Je, Roger Bates, James Stephens, Samuel 
Giord, Esra Gif, Peter Bis, Christopher Merkley, Josiah Caswell, 
David Gage, Joel Smades, George Potter, David Bedford, Same Wilet, 
David Crippia, Benjamin Preston, Reuben Graat, Se, Abell Alle, Tae 
Hagerman, Justin Johoso, Jeremiah Hays, Him Bedlord, Joseph Caldwell 
Stepien Mrs, Benjamin Root, Benjamin Preston, Warren Munson, Edward 
Metisloy, Myndert Harris, Jt, Asa Callendar, Joseph Haskel, James Lee, 
Zephaniah Sexton, Corneliss "Daly, Jonathan Sexton, Zachariah Otel, 
Wiliam Munson, Timothy Haskel, Ephraim Gilford, John Voree, Josiah 
Wakes, Stephen Bedord 











The writer has not found definite official information 
(although doubtless such exists) of organised militia of our region 
which participated in the suppression of the Rebellion of 1837. 
Mr J.B. Fairbaien, at pp. 10, 11 of his History of Bowmanville 
speaks of the matter, and says that Col. H. S. Reid took com- 
mand of the men hucriedly called together, also that Frederick 
Cubitt was an Ensign at that time. And we know that John 
C. Trull had received his Commission as Lieutenant in the Ist 
Regiment of Durham Militia on Sept. 11, 1890. W. Arnot 
Craick, in his book on Port Hope (1901), p. 108, speaks of 
Col. J.'T. Williams as starting for Toronto with over 1000 men. 
Henry L. Powers related to the writer that John Birch and 
others started from Clarke, and Stephen Washington tells in 
the Canadian Statesman of Sept. 13, 1905, that he and his 
brothers, Anthony and John, went part of the way through 
the deep mud with the others. They got as far as the Don, 
and saw, or heard of, the burning of the bridge by Matthews 
‘and his men. 

‘There is, however, in West Ducham definite volunteer militia 
organisation as early as Dec. 16, 1848. On that date the follow- 
ing officers were appointed to the Third Battalion of Durham: 
To be Captains—John C. Trull, Richard Jones, John Smart, 
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Fleetwood Cubitt; To be Lieutenants—Frederick Cubitt, 
William Webster, John Brown; To be Ensigns—Charles Lester, 
Matthew Joness, John Fairbairn; To be Quarter Master— 
‘Thomas C. Sutton, It is hardly likely that this was the begin- 
hing, but it is the earliest action after 1812 of which the writer 
hhas knowledge. 

Roll of men between the ages of 18 and 60 years residing within the 
limite ofthe Sth Company of the Sed Battalion Durham Militia, Darlington, 
10th June, 1847. (From the papers of Daniel Galbraith) 

‘Csptain Dan Galbraith 
Lieut. Charles Bates 
Ensign Charis Fisher 





“The limits of the 1h Comapay are as follows, from Lot 2 to $5 nclusive 
fn Concessions 6, 0,7, 8,9 and 10 








et Class 2nd Claas 
Aateuct Between IB& Between 40& Total 
sO years years, 
Martied & 2 @ 
Vemarred 2 3 2 
“Total @ 2 rm 





‘The ares of this teritory is about equal to 1574 sq. m. Hence there 
vere bout men to the 2 


The "Militia List for Canada. West, by Major Joshua Thompson, 
‘Toronto, 1851, informs that at that time there were ax battalions in 
Dahan, ‘The Second Battalion had a Officers 





Lieut, Colo 
Allan Wilmot sd Com'n, Jan. 18, 1847 
Majo: 
‘George A. Jacobe ‘Apr, 4, 1851 
Willam Brock ‘do do 
Captain 
‘Alexander Coulter "June 11,1847 
Hiram Hodge do” do 
George Wisslow a 
Eh Z. Walbridge Apr 4, 185 
Joh J. Robuon do do 
Joha Beavis. . Pam 
Noble Smith do 
Samuel Wilmot # fo do 
James P. Lovekin 7 a do 
Licctennte 
‘William Henderson. Apr 4, 1851 
Henry Munro : ‘do do 


Williaa Renwick & a 
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Wiliam H. Rowe 
Hocace Foster: 
Joh Kere 
George Sart. 
George E. Shaw 
Eng 
‘nde Milian 
Jeep Jacobs 
Andrew MeNawgiton 
Rotert Hodge F 
Joke MePherion 
Jam Blackburn 
George Hunter 
Thomas Tamblyn 
Willan Metatsh 
Adjutant 
Tit, G, Shaw 
Quarter Mater 
Samuel MeCoy 


Judging from the nares, thie is the Neweastle Company 


“The Third Durham Battalion had the following Oficrs 
Lieut, Clos! 


HS. Reid rec'd com'n 
Major 

Jota C. Tell, 
captain 





Richard Jones, 
John Smart 
Fectwood Cait 
Frederick Cubitt 
Wiliam Webster 
John Brown 
James Mave 
Matthew Jone). 

Lieutenants 
(Charles C. Neville 
David Fiber 
Joho Holmes 
Nathaniel Wilsoo. 
Charles ates 
Roy Sylvester. 
Charles Fisher. 
Dale Suton. 
‘Chale Bid 
Richard Welsh, “ 





rec'd Com's, Ape 4 


‘to 
io 
to 


to 
de 
to 
io 
ae 
te 


te 


Ape 1 


Nov. 5, 
May 2, 


Dec. 16, 
‘do 
& 

May 21, 


July 
te 


‘Aug. 25, 


151 
rn 
te 
te 


& 
te 
e 


& 


eit 


do 

ao 

to 
1850 


1s 
& 
& 

1850 
to 


118 
‘to 
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David Buck. rec'd Com'n, Aug. 28, 1518, 

James S. Bates . ‘to do 
‘Quarter Master: 

‘Thomas C. Sutton Dee, 16,1846, 
Surgeon: 

.H. Low. Aug. 25,1845 


Jodgng from the names this i the Bowmaaile Company. 





In 1855 the sympathies of Canadians were aroused on behalf 
of France and England in their struggle with Russia, A mani- 
festation of this was seen in the voting of money as a Relief 
Fund by Parliament and by many localities. The Township 
fof Darlington sent £200 as a contribution in 1855. Nor did 
feeling die down at once. ‘The British Government accepted th 











offer of a Canadian regiment, and recruiting went on. In June 
1858, the first detachment ‘of the Prince of Wales’ Royal 
Canadian or Hundredth Regiment was sent to England. Canada 
sent $80,000. 

‘The menace of war due to such an event as the “Trent 
Affair” in the end of the year 1861 turned people's minds 
towards military matters, and on Jan. 22, 1862, a Volunteer 
Militia Rifle Company was formed at Bowmanville. The 
following were the Officers: Captain—Major Frederick Cubitt, 
of the Third Battalion Durham Militia; Lieutenant-—Ensign 
Clement G. Hanning, of the Third Battalion Durham Militi: 

sign—Henry Robert Reid, Gentleman; Adjutant—Lieut 
James F. Macleod, late Field Battery, Kingston. 

In September, 1865, the Fenians living in the United States 
organised themselves into an Irish Republic for the purpose 
of invading and conquering Canada, with the ultimate object 
of frecing Ireland from the domination of England. Money 








was raised, men were enlisted and drilled, in various parts of 
the United States. There was a good deal of excitement in 
Canada, particularly in places near the boundary, and on 
Nov. 15, volunteer corps were called out for service and placed: 
at such points as Prescott, Niagara, Sarnia, Windsor, and 
Sandwich. ‘The following extract from a letter written on 
April 14, 1870, to the Earl of Carnarvon, by Sir John Macdonald, 
shows the alarm felt by Canadians throughout a number of years 

‘The withdrawal ofthe troops from Canada i 1 think with you, a 
most unwise and short-sighted proceeding, At this moment we are ia dally 
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expectation of a formidable Fenian invasion, unrepressed by the United 
States Government, and connived at by ther subordinate afi. And 
tre are atthe sume tine called upoa to send a military free to restore onder 
Ja Ropers Land. Her Majesty's Goverament have been kept fully informe 
fof the constant threats from the Fenian body fr the lst five years, and they 
fave ben eapeclly forewarned of the preparation forthe present expected 
fttack. And yet this is the ie that they’ choose to withdraw every solder 
from us, and we are lef to be the unaided viens of Irish discontent and 
‘American hostility, cased ently by our being a portion ofthe Empire."= 
‘On March 8, 1866, the following Order was issued: “His Excellency 
the Governor-General and Commande-n-Chiel divects that the following 
amed corp be called out for service, that the said corps be immediately 
noembled ond billed at their repective ead quarters, there to await 


thc orders for thie movement a may be directed by the Commanderin 
Chie" 


The following corp in Durham recsived thie Onder: 

Port Hope Rife Company, Milbrook Infantry Company, Bowmanville 
Rie Company, 

(On June 1, 1866, a group of Fenians from Buffalo invaded 
Upper Canada at Fort Erie, On June 2 they were arrested 
in their progress into the interior, a couple of miles north of the 
Village of Ridgeway, by volunteers from Hamilton and Toronto 
and forced to retreat. Nine Canadians were killed—all of them 
embers of the Queen's Own Rifles of Toronto. No men of our 
region seem to have participated in the affair. The Bowmanville 
Company, 40 men under Lieut.-Col. Cubitt, arrived on Satur- 
day, June 2, at Cobourg Head Quarters, and then with the 
other corps of the Counties proceeded to Toronto, where they 
‘were ready for service on Sunday, June 3. ‘They were sent at 
once forward to Thorold, where they were in camp for some 
time. ‘The Fenian Raid provoked a strong feeling of indignation 





in the community. Volunteer militia organisation was actively 
prosecuted 


‘On June 22, 1806, an Infantry Company was formed at Omno. The 
Oficere ‘were: Captain, J. L. Tucker, Esquire; Lieutenant, Walter W. 
Renwick, Gentleman: Endig, C. M. Edy, Gentleman. 

‘On Aug. 17, 1866, am lnantey Company was authorised at Newent 
‘The following were the Ofer: Captain, G. A. Jaco, Esquire: Lieutenant, 
Joho J. Robwon, Gentleman; Ensign, .J- Wilkinson, Gentleman. 

‘dn April 10, 187, the following Miltia General Order was issue: 
Nod Company (Neweatle) 45th Battalion having become non-efective is 


boy Sir Jouph Pope, 





(Se "Coreen of Si ohn Macdmal” 
p18, 
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hereby moved from the lit of corps ofthe Active Militia, and the Oicers 
thereo!are ale hereby removed Iron the lit of Ofcers of the Active Milita: 
{Captain Jolin J. Robson, Liutenant Asa Bursham Wilnet, and Ensign John 
Taylor 

‘On Nov. 16, 1866, the 45th West Durham Battalion of lafantry was 
authored with Head Quarter at Bowmanville. Ie eomprised the following 
Comparie: 





No 1 Company, Bowmanslle Ril Company 





No2 Orono Infantry Company 
Noa Certright Infantry Company 
Nod" Newenstle Ifantry Company 


Licutenant-Colonel (temporary), Major Frederick Cubitt from No 1 Com 
pany. On Dee 1, 1857, Major (emp) appointed, James Ferguson Maceod, 
[Rajutant from No 1 Company; Paymaster, Climent G. Hanning, Esa: 
‘Adjutant with rank of Ensign (@omp.), Willa J. MeMurtey, Gentlemans 
(uaster Master, Thomas Christe, Gentleman, 

‘The 45th Battalion had a Field Day on July 1, 1867, at 
Bowmanville, which is mentioned in the Report on the State 
of the Militia of the Province of Canada for 1867 at p. 30. The 
writer remembers the accasion. ‘The Battalion seemed to be in 
full force. The movements were well performed under what 
seemed to be a scorching sun. ‘The men in their red coats won 
the applause of a vast throng of spectators, 

(On Dec. 14, 1867, the following Oficers were appointed to No 1 Come 
pany: Captain’ (emp), Lieut. James Retldge, vice Cubitt promoted 
Ficctenant ftemp), Ensign George Mann, vice Rutledge promoted; to be 
Envige, acting tl further orders, Willam Scott, Gentleman, vice Mann 

The erection of Drill Sheds was an interesting feature of the 
military activity of 1806 and succeeding years. The government 
gave $250 for a Company Drill Shed, $450 where there were 
two Companies, $600 where there was one Company with 
Battalion Head Quarters, as in Bowmanville, but always with 
the proviso that the locality contributed as much as the govern- 
ment. Drill Sheds were put up at Bowmanville, Newcastle, 
Orono and Kendall. These buildings, in addition to their 
nilitary uses, served many other needs of the community. 
Large public meetings of many kinds were held in them. They 

ave disappeared, The Orono Drill Shed was burned on the 
night of Aug. 22, 1924, But more substantial armouries have, 
as in Orono, sometimes taken their place. 

‘As we see from the letter of Sir John Macdonald to the Earl 
of Carnarvon of April 14, 1870, the Fenians continued their 
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agitations in the United States for a new invasion of Canada 
during a period of some four years. Three days before he 
wrote his letter (April 11) a force of 5000 men was called out 
for the defence of the frontier of the Province of Quebee, and 
fon April 12 a further call was made for troops to guard the 
Ontario frontier at Sarnia and Windsor. On May 25 the Fenian 
leader, Gen. O'Neil, made a raid, which was easily repulsed by 
Canadians at Eecles' Hill in Missisquoi Co, Quebec. Some four 
or five Fenians were killed, but no Canadian was touched. 
Simultaneously with O'Neils raid at Eccles’ Hill, Generals Starr 
and Gleason, with a force of Fenians, made a raid at Trout 
River on the Huntington border, but were easily repulsed. 
O'Neil was shortly after brought to trial by the United States 
authorities for a breach of the Neutrality Laws and sentenced 
to imprisonment for six months. After his release he made his 
final attempt to invade Canada from the State of Minnesota. 
On Oct. 5, 1871, he started with his Fenian troops from Pembina, 
but had barely crossed the boundary when he was arrested 
with his men. They were tried for a breach of the Neutrality 
Laws, but were acquitted on a technicality. 

‘The two uprisings in our North-West Territories with which 
the name of Louis Riel (1844-1885) is associated belong to the 
years 1870 and 1885. The great event of che first date was the 
expedition of troops from Toronto to Fort Garry (Winnipes) 
under the command of Colonel Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley 
(1833-1913), later Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. The ex- 
peditionary force consisted of about 400 British regulars, 400 
militia men from Ontario, and 400 militia men from Quebec. 
‘The Ontario Battalion was headed by Col. Samuel Peters 
Jarvis (1820-1905). He had under him as Captains: Thomas 
Scott, Thomas Macklem, William M. Herchmer, William 
Smith, Alex. R. Macdonald, Daniel H. McMillan, Henry Cook: 
His Lieutenants were: Donald A. Macdonald, David M. Walker, 
William N. Kennedy, Andrew McBride, William J. McMurtry 
(1848-1923), Samuel’ B. Harman, James Benson. The first 
contingent left Toronto on May 14, and the force had all 
arrived at Fort Garry by Aug. 20. It travelled by rail from 
Toronto to Collingwood, thence by steamer to Thunder Bay 
Wee “Troublous Times in Canada”, by Capt. John A. Macdonald, 
“Toconto, 1940 
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(Port Arthur). From Thunder Bay to Fort Garry (Winnipeg) 
the journey was made in boats and canoes on rivers and lakes, 
and by portaging over the land, by what was known as the 
Dawson Route, This part of the journey, a distance of over 
600 miles, including 47 portages, took 94 days. No serious 
accident occurred, and officers and men were highly commended 
by their Commander for their efficient and orderly performance 
fof duty. On arriving at Fort Garry they found chat the rebels 
had fled, so there was no fighting, and no loss of life. On that 
account perhaps there has been a tendeney to belittle the 
achievements of the men, but Canadians have every right to 





feel proud of the skill and endurance shown by their troops 
in that long and trying march through the wilderness. It is 
really one of the classic events of military history. As to men 
from our region the writer is uncertain regarding the number 





who participated. It seems fairly certain that William James 
McMurtry was one. Later he obtained a First Class Cavalry 
Certificate, became Captain and Major, and retired from active 
service Sept. 1, 1882, 

‘The rising of 1885 was much more serious than that of 1870. 
Of difficule marching there was much and there were also 
battles: Duck Lake (March 28), Fish Creck (April 24), Cut 
Knife Hill (May 2), Batoche (May 9-15), the massacre of 
Frog Lake (April 2). "Major-General Sir Frederick D. Middleton 
(1825-1898) was commander of the troops. Of these there were 
about 5000—all Canadians, from Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, 
Winnipeg, London, Kingston, Halifax, Simcoe Co., and the 
Midland Counties of Ontario (Durham, Northumberland, 
Victoria, ete.). At the four battles the casualties amounted to: 
Killed 88, wounded 125. General Middleton received orders 
to depart on the expedition, March 23, and arrived at Winnipeg, 
March 27, Riel surrendered at Batoche, May 15. The Ind 
chiefs were made prisoners: Poundmaker, May 26, Big B 
July 2. Riel was tried at Regina, and was executed on Now. 16, 
He was buried at St Boniface, Winnipeg. ‘The Midland Battalion 
was composed of 2 Companies from the 46th Battalion, and 1 
cach from the 15th, 40th, 45th, 47th, and 57th of the Volunteers, 
under the command of Liewt.-Col, Arthur T. H. Williams (1887- 
1885) of Port Hope. Col. Williams had conducted himself with 
distinction throughout the campaign, and with his troops had 
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embarked at Fort Pitt on one of the steamers, in order to return 
hhome, when he was seized with a sudden illness and died on 
July 4. His body was buried at Port Hope on July 21. On 
Sept. 4, 1889, Sir John Macdonald unveiled a statue in his 
honour on the Market Square. 

Te does not seem that any men directly from our region were 
present with the expedition of 1885. Two members of the 
Hughes family were there, Major John Hughes with his Com: 
pany, No, 3, of the 45th Battalion, from Burtonvill, in Cart- 
‘wright, and William St Pierre Hughes, who was with the 90th 
Winnipeg Rifles. Professor G. H. Needler, who belonged to 
Millbrook, was there, as a member of No 4 Company of the 
Queen's Own Rifles, Toronto. W. C. Cubitt, then of Winnipeg, 
wasthere. There were probably others, but the writer is not sure, 

The South African War began on Oct. 11, 1890, and was 
closed on May 31, 1902. The first contingent of Canadian 
troops sailed for Cape Town on Oct. 30, 1809. Two other 
contingents were sent early in 1900. The number of troops 
sent by Canada amounted to 189 officers and 3907 men, as 
given by Watson Kirkconnell in his “Victoria County Cen. 
tennial History”, p. 192. No troops went directly from our 
region, but individuals were there. W. P. K. Milligan of Newton- 
ville was killed in action at Kleinhard’s River, March 31, 1902. 
Charles Napier Evans was killed at Harte River. Lieut-Col. 
‘Sam Hughes went to South Africa on his own initiative and took 
part in the operations of the Imperial Forces. 

Sir Sam Hughes, K.C.B. (1853-1921) was the most dis- 
tinguished military man of our region. He was a Lieutenant in 
the 45th Battalion in 1873, Captain and Adjutant in 1878, 
Major in 1895, LieutColonel commanding the battalion in 
1807. Took part in the South African War in 1899-1900. Was 
a Member of the Canadian Parliament from 1802 to 1041, 
when he became Minister of Militia and Defence on Oct. 10 
jn the Borden Cabinet. He was responsible for the conduct of 
military affairs in Canada when war was declared on August 4, 
1914, set himself with great energy to the recruiting of troops, 
and "“in two or three weeks 35,000 men were enlisted and 
rathered at Valeartier Camp”) Within six weeks from the 





























See apusch by Sie Robert Borden before the Empite Club, Toronto, on 
Dec, 5, 1014, p 8 
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outbreak of war these men were ready to cross the Atlantic 
(Oct. 8). By the close of 1915 over 200,000 men had been 
recruited, and of these 118,000 were in Europe. He was knighted 
in 1915, On Nov. 11, 1916, Sir Sam resigned as Minister of 
Militia and Defence. "He remained a Member of Parliament 
till the end, He died on Aug. 24, 1921 





No attempt will be made to give even an outline of the Great 
War (1914-1918) of of the part played in it by Canada. It is 
too vast a subject to be treated as local history by the writer. 
Ir must suffice to give the three lists published at Orono, New- 
castle and Bowmanville, of those brave boys of our region who 
offered the supreme sacrifice. But a word may be added. No 
braver or more efficent soldiers fought in the war than the 
members of the Canadian contingent. Even Von Hindenburg 
gave the Colonials credit for being the élite of the British 
pate 








Boys Wao Dizo—Onaso Last 








Lionel Douglas Bowen David Lawt 
James Brows WN, Lowaie 
Arthur Barnard George Nodes 
‘Reginald Barton Openshaw 
Fletcher Cs —— Patton 
Frederick W. Gibson Frank Shipway 
Samuel Glanville Onar Sowdes 
Leland W. Hooper ACM, Stanre 
J: Harvey Jackion SE that 


rome News, Aug 8, 1022. 

In the Orono lit are three names which the writer desires epecally to 
mention since they belonged to School Section No 9, Clarke: 

Lionel Douglas Bowen, son of Henry C, Bowen, who was killed at 
Cambrai, Oct 1, 1818, aged 23 years 

Frederick W. Gibson, son of Davi J. Gibso, who was killed at Paschen 
acl, Oe. 26, 101, aget 28 years 

Same! Glanvil, 2 of George Glan, who was klled March 1, 107, 
aged 21 years, 6 months 


See Von Hindenburg, Aus meinem Leben, p. 302. 
jonel D. Bowen, Fredrice W. Gitooa, and David Law are mentioned 
in the Newenetle Tis al, 
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Bows Wao Dinn—Newessmur List 











LD. Bowea W. W. Jose 
A.B Bloor W.E Lockie, BAe, 
ELA. Coulon DG. Law 
PLC. Gomme GH. Noten 
FLW, Gibson D.W. Parker 
G.H. Howard GE, Simmons 
Copied by Mr George Jamieson, PM. Jan. 2, 1826. 
Boys Wuo Disp—Bowuaxvie List 
S. Argent G. Fowler ©. MeDonald 
JA. Alderofe P.Gimbiete Mutton 
hare F. J. Goodwin F. MeMana 
© Brace We Hughes W. H. Nicolls 
WG. Bution J. Hitchcock A. Oxley 
R. Branch Delran Palmer 
E.P. Bitton MH, Irland 0. Pringle 
BL Branch W, Jaca T.Reit 
E.G. Clarke RLF, Jones Robb 
T. Cochrane RH. Joite C Spey 
R. Camping ALE Jones 1. Smite 
E,W. Couos F. Kershaw 1. W, Sander: 
Curran ALF King A. Simaick 
EF.Car ‘ACH. Living EL Sanders 
A. Christe Liston J Staller 
PLL. Crago JR, Mosse RW. Tait 
L. Gayton KG Martin RA. Wilson 
PG. Chase HV. W. Moses AL Wreaa 
R. Davis N.MeCrinmon PL. Werry 
HD. Edgerton ALE, MeLaughlio. Willey 
A.C. Willams 


Conan Statesman, Oc. 1, 125. 


xv 
MUNICIPALITIES OF OUR REGION 


Towns oF DaRiiNorox 





Une the Act of 1793 any two of His Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace might call a meeting of the inhabitant Householders of a 
Township for the frst Monday in March. ‘The Constable 
presided at this Township Meeting. The inhabitant House- 
holders at this meeting chose the Officers for the year. ‘These 
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were, at first, a Clerk, two Assessors, a Collector, not less than 
‘wo, nor mote than six, Overseers of Highways, who were also 
Fence-Viewers, one or more Pound-Keepers, two Town-Wardens, 
who were also to be Church-Wardens as soon as there should be 
fa church, The duty of the Assessors was to put the House- 
holders in eight classes according to the wealth of each. ‘The 
Collector was to demand of all in Class I, 2/6, of Class IT, 5/-y 
of Class IIT, 7/6, of Class 1V, 10/, of Clase V, 12/6, of Class VI, 
15/-, of Class VII, 17/6, of Class VIII, 20/-. ‘The Treasurer 
was appointed by the Justices in Quarter Sessions, His re- 
muneration was Three Pounds on every Hundred Pounds 
passing through his hands. ‘The Justices in Quarter Sessions 
determined the sum to be raised. 

‘Township Meetings under this system were held in Darling 
ton. One was held in the Schoolhouse at Bowmanville on 
Jan. 2, 1887. Arman Soper was chosen Clerk, Michael Cryder: 
man, Assessor and Collector, Alexander Galbraith, and thirty 
fone ‘others, Pathmasters. "Three Commissioners were also 
chosen: Ichabod H. Farlie, John Jardine, and Bartholomew B. 
Mitchell, who performed functions similar to those of Coun- 
cillors of later times. An adjourned meeting was held at A. B. 
Soper’s Inn (The Cottage Inn) on Jan. 25, 1837. ‘The Com: 
missioners, Messrs Farlie, Jardine, and Mitchell, were present. 
‘The budget for the year 1887 showed receipts, £8, 19, 4, and 
expenditures, £4, 19, 0. At the Township Meeting held on 
Jan. 1, 1838, Officers appointed were: John Lister, Clerk, 
John Simpson, John C. Trull, and Jobn Williams, Commissioners. 

By the Act of Union of 1840 (uniting Upper and Lower 
Canada) changes were made in matters of municipal administra 
tion. A scheme of District Councils (corresponding to County 
Councils) and Township Councils was established which remained, 
in force until 1850. 

‘Some examples are given here of the working of the municipal 
system in Darlington between 1840 and 1850, 

Ata meeting of the inhabitants of the Township of Darlington 
held in Bowmanville on Monday, Jan. 2, 1843, Henry S. Reid, 
Esq,, in the Chair, the following individuals were duly elected 
to act as Township Officers for the current year: James Me- 
Feeters, Clerk, John Scott, Assessor, A. Hinds, Collector, 
Township Wardens, D. F. Burk, John Simpson, B. B. Mitchell, 
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‘School Commissioners, James Stephens, Wim Jewell, John Scott 
M. Cryderman, H. Patton, A. Beith, S. Washington, Overseers 
fof Highways, John Galbraith and forty-three others, Pound 
Keepers, Ephraim Gifford and fourteen others. The budget 
showed receipts to be £9, 15, 7, and expenditures, £7, 14, 3 

‘At the annual Township Meeting the Representatives to the 
District Council were chosen. In 1845 these were Henry S. 
Reid and John Simpson, 

For the year 1816 we have as follows: 

“At a meeting of the inabitants of the Township of Darlington held 

in Bowmanville on Monday the Sth Jan’y, 1848, Henry'S. Reid, Esq. in the 
Chat, the following individuals wese elected to serve as Townchip Ofcers 
for the ensuing yer, viz, 
Names McFeeters, Towpship Clerk, Matthew Joness, Auesor, Robert 
Fairbairn, Colctor. ‘Township Wandene, D. F_ Burk, Esq), Win H. Roger, 
Thos Horley. Fence Viewers, Charles Tifany, Joo Cornish, Win Loraman, 
‘Aleve Enplah, & Munson, Lewis Champine, John Tall, Donald Cameron, 
1 Vancamp, By Michal, Wn Bone, Joseph Shell 

Pound ‘Keepers, Joka Carbutt, Davis Canet, Win Deury, M. Young, 
BF. Pery, Alvah Mallory, Allert MeClarty, Neal MeTavish, Jas Cowan, 
1 Lindsay, H. Francs, Edw Powers, R- Colautt, John Gray, Charles 
Walter, L- Ormiston, Philip Philips 

"Regulations: Heres, Hogs, and Sheep aot to run at large. Horned 
Catile to run at linge exept they are breachy. Bulls not to run. Five 
Shillings foe on Bull, Hoare, and Rams if found running at linge. Fences 
to be four ana bal feet high, the space between rl to be decided by the 
Fence Viewer. 


Divisions of Pathmasters forthe Vear 1880. 

(2) Charles Wikon from Lot to 7 ncasive of Broken Proat 

(2) Rufus Baker, fom 8 1013 inc. of BAF and Con. 1 

{@) John Franky fom 14 to 17 ie. of BF. and half of Con, 1. 

{@) Willam Buttery, fom 18 to 24, BF. and half of Con 1, including John 
Wiliams sed Powers. 

(6) Eeastus Burk from 8 to 30, BE. and half of Con. 1 

(6) James Bradbure, from 31 to tows-ine, BX. and half of Co. 1. 

(@) Willan Locrinan, from 1t0 Ta south half of Con. 3 

(® James Bradshaw, from 14 to 30 Con. 1, taking inabitants residing om 
both sides of 

(0) George Mazon, from 21 alg the centre of Con. 1to 0, thes noth to 
the Main Road, leaving ov the inhabitants thereon, then east to 2, 
then south to centre of Con. 1 

(40) John Stephens, from 31 to town-line, north half of Con. 1, and south 
all of Con. 2. 

(an) Joseph Smith, from 31 centre of Coa. 2, to townie then mort to 
Con 3, then east to 3, then south fo place of beginning 
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12) Thomas Ward, from 1 to 3, of north half of Con 1 and all of Con. 2 

(G3) Richard Souc, from & to 7 of north half of Con 1 nd all of Con 2. 

(44) Matthias Prout, from 8 to 1, of Con. 2, with such persons residing in 
tear of Mala Road as do not reside thereon. 

(a8) Tomes Stephens, from 12 t0 15, of Con, 2, and south half of Con. 8. 

16) Robert Fee, Lots land 17, Con. 8, and north hal f Con 2, 

‘Thonsas Malcolm, Lote 18 ad 19, Con. 8, and north half of Con. 2 

Henry May for 20 to 25, Con and south half of Con 4 

Willam Nesbett, from 26 to 29, Con 3, and south half of Con. 4 

Wiliam Chamberlain, from 30 to 88, Con, 8, and south half of Con. 4 

‘Thomas Colensn, fom 40 tow-line, Con. 3, aad south half of Con. 4 

Richard Alin, fom 1 to, Con, 3 and & 

John Collacut, from 6to 12, Con. 3 and 4 

Jolin Ore, fom 12 fn reer of Con. 4, south to centre of Con. 3, then 

vest to 15, then north to rear of Con. 3, then wet t0 17, then north 

{orear of Con 4, then east to place of beginning 

25) Thomas Greenaway, Lote 18 and 18, Con 4, ad south half of Com. 5 

{28) John Mazon, commences on the ine between 19 and 20 on centre of 
Con. then north to centre of Con. 6, them west to 25, then south 0 
‘ene of Con. 6, then eat to place of beginning. 

(21) Willom Baker, from 2b in entre of Con 5 0 28, then north o centre 
61 Coa. 6 then east to 26, thes som to place of begining 

(28) ‘Thonsas Hastings, from 28 in ceste of Con. 4, north to cente of Con. 5 
then west to 20, then wuth fo contre of Con 4 then east to place of 
beginning 

(29) Willam Bane, from 29 in centre of Con, 8, orth to centre of Con 6 
then west to toxnclne, then south to centre of Coa. 6, then east to 
place of beginning 

0) BB, Mitchell, from 80 in centre of Con. 4, orth to cetee of Con. 5, 
then west to townlin, then south to centre of Con. 4, then eatt to 
place of beginning 

(Bt) R. Cole, from towncine in front of Con. 5, north to rear of Con. 
then west to No 6, then south t front of Con. 9, then east to place of 
begining. 

(62) Willam Shannon, on tows-line i front of Con. 7, then north to rear 
‘of Con. 7, then west ¢9 No 6 then south to font of Con. 7, then east 
to place of briana 

(63) Cyrus Muncon, on fowr-line infront of Con, then north to rear of 
Gan. 0,then west to Lot 6, then south to font of Con. 8, then ea £2 
place of beginning. 

(94) Alex. Gibbacd at No 7 infront of Con. 5, north to rear of Con. 6, then 
Wrest to Il, then south to front of Con. 6, then east to place of 
Tesla 

(as) Archibald McFeeters, Lots 12 and 18, Coa. and 6. 

(06) om 13in front of Con. 5, wet to 18, then north 
to centre of Con, 6, then west 019, then north to rear of Con. 6, then 
fest to 14, then south to place of beginning 
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(@2) Wilts H, Rogers, from 14 ron of Coa. 8, north to centre of Con 
then weet to 19, then south to font of Con, 6, the east to place of 
begining 

(68) Jesse Wikon, front 12 is (rt of Coa. 7, aoeth to rear of Township, 
‘hen west 1014, then south to centre of Con. T, then east to 1, then 
fouth to froat of Con 7, then east to place of beginning. 

(G9) James Woodley, frost 7 in font of Con, 7, north to rear of Township 
then west to 1, then south to frowt of Con. 7, then eat to place of 
bexincng 

(40) James Austen, frat 16 in centre of Con, 7, north to centre of Con. 8 
‘hen west 0 19, then south to eentee of Cos. 7, then east to place of 

(41) Thomas Ferris, fom 16 to 19 in north hal of Con. 8 

(42) Andiew Montgomery, fem 15 ia Con. 0, west to 19, then north to rear 
‘Gt Township, then est 0 15, then south to pace of begining 

(43) Dewrey Bake, from 20 in centre of Con. 6, north to font of Con. 8, 
then west to-2 then south to entre of Coa, 8, then east to pce of 
beginning 

(44) George Sheldon, fom 24 in centre of Con. 6, north to font of Con. 8, 
then west to 20, then south to centre of Coa. 6, thea east to place of 
teinnng 

5) sco Bt in centre of Con. 6, north to rear of Con 7 
‘hea west to towntine, then south to ceatre of Con. 6, then east 2 
place of beginning 

(46) Witiam Bentham, frm 19 in font of Con. 9, north to rer of Towsship, 
then west to 29, then south to front of Con, then eat to place of 
basing. 

(an) Robert Nedery, rom 30 in fomt of Con. 8, sorh to sear of Township 
then west to rowan, chen south to front of Con. , then east to place 
of beginning 

48) "fom 19 ont af Con 8, to font of Con. 9, then west 
029, then south to front of Con. 8, then east to place of beginning 

(49) Ales. Trl, commences on the line between 19 and 20, then north to 
the centre of Cony thea west to 26, then south to the ceatre of Coe 
then east tothe plate of beioning 


Passing over the last three years (1847, 1848, 1849) of the 
system of District Councils we come to 1850, when the system 
now (1926) in force was inaugurated. ‘The first meeting of the 
Municipal Corporation of Darlington was held at the Court 
House, Bowmanville, on Monday, Jan. 21, 1850, There were 
present John Simpson, Henry S. Reid, John Rusk, Michael 
Cryderman, John C. Trull. Henry S. Reid (1792-1852) was 
‘lected Reeve, Michael Cryderman (1796-1851), Deputy Reeve, 
John Scott, Clerk, Charles J. Lister, Treasurer, William Me- 
Murtry, and David Fisher, Auditors, the former chosen by the 
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Council, the latter by the Reeve, James MeClennan, John 
McLaughlin (Lot 11, Con. 7), and Benjamin F. Perry (Lot 
Con. 6), Assessors, Council decided not to grant compensation 
1 Councillors for the current year. 

‘The Couneil of 1851 held its first meeting on Jan. 21. The 
members were David Fisher, Matthew Joness (1806-1875), John 
Rusk, Anthony Washington, John Washington. David Fisher 

chosen Reeve, Anthony Washington, Deputy Reeve, James 
McFeeters, Clerk, Charles J. Lister, Treasurer. 

‘The Council of 1852 held its first meeting in the Court House, 
Bowmanville, on Jan. 19, The members were David Fisher, 
Matthew Joness, John Rusk, John Washington, and Benjamin 
F. Perry. “David Fisher was chosen Reeve, and Matthew Jon 
Deputy Reeve, James B. Fairbairn was made Clerk, and 
Charles J. Lister, Treasurer. ‘The Clerk's salary was fixed a 
£17 for the year, Rev. J. Garnett was appointed School 
Superintendent. George Haines (1821-1902) was made Assessor 
at a salary of £25. Edward Pethick, Sen. (1782-1853) was 
chosen messenger and keeper of Town Hall 

tis worth recording that on Feb. 9, 1852, Thomas Windatt, 
and two hundred others, petitioned this Council to grant no 
Ticence to sell liquor as a beverage for this year. The Council 


























Another interesting petition from Eber Millson and others 
‘was presented, complaining of the bad surveying of the con: 
cession line between the 7th and Sch Concessions, and praying 
the Council to give relief. ‘The case was reserved. 

‘The Council shows some activity respecting improvement 
of roads. Appropriations were made to the Scugog Road, £40, 
to the Manvers Road, £40, to the Road between Lots 28 and 20 
in Con. 2, 8, and 4 (from Courtice to west of Solina), £90, 
York Road, £30. 

tis a period of anxiety regarding roads. On Sept. 6, 185: 
the Reeve and Deputy Reeve are empowered to attend a 
neeting for the discustion ofa project to build a railway between 
Toronto and Kingston, and to do what seems best after discussion 
of the project. 

‘The Council of 1858 held its frst meeting on Jan. 17, in the 
Town Hall, Bowmanville. The members were, John Washington, 
B.F. Perry, Peter Coleman, W. H. Rogers, M. Jones. Matthew 
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Joness was chosen Reeve, and John Washington, Deputy Reeve. 
Richard Windate (1821-1808) was appointed Clerk, in which 
office he was to remain throughout his life, a period of forty-five 
years. Henry Elliott, Sen. was appointed Treasurer, and he 
‘was to remain such throughout his life, a period of forty-seven 
years. The meeting of Council of Jan. 17, 1853, was the last 
‘meeting held in Bowmanville. Subsequent meetings were held 
in Williams's Hotel, Hampton, and the Council voted Williams 
£3 for use of rooms during the year. An interesting resolution 
was adopted by Council on April 25, that all persons living along. 
the Scugog Road should remove fences 30 as to allow sixty feet 
for the road, on or before May 1, 1853. ‘The following sums 
were appropriated: £30 for the Manvers Road, and £60 for the 
Main Road. Rev. Alex. Kennedy, a U.P. Minister who was for 
fa short time in Darlington, was recommended as Superintendent 
fof Common Schools, in place of Rev. John Garnett, resigned. 
The question of refusing tavern licences continues to disturb 
the Council. A piece of good news is reported, that library 
books for the use of schools have arrived from the Education 
Department. It is pretty well forgotten that, as early as 1853, 
there was a comprehensive scheme to found libraries of serious 
books for pupils and parents in the Common Schools of Upper 
Canada, But "the best laid plots o' mice an’ men gang aft 
agley.” 

‘The first meeting of the Council of 1854 met, on Jan. 16, 
at the Temperance Hotel. The members were: Matthew Jones, 
W. H. Rogers, Robert Beith, B. F. Perry, E.G. Power. Mr 
Joness was chosen Reeve, and Mr Rogers, Deputy Reeve. 
The tavern question is again debated, and on Jan. 28 the 
Council decided to grant but one licence, at the fee of £10, 
and that Mrs Mitchel of Port Darlington should be the licensee. 











(On June 19, 1851, By-Law was read three times and pamed authorising 
‘the municipality ofthe Towoship of Darlington jointly withthe municipality 
‘of Bowmanville to enter ito a cntcact with the Municipal Council of the 
United Counties of Northumberland and Durham fr the purchase f County 
Ron! 306 from Port Darlington through the vlages of Bowmanville, Hamp: 
ton, and Enniskillen eo Caesars Landing on the Seugog Lake and for other 
purposes 


Looking back from this date we may note certain points in 
the history of the Scugog Road. On July 8, 1884, H. Ewing, 
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Surveyor, made a report to the Magistrates in General Quarter 
Sessions on the Scugog Road, which Report was read and 
confirmed without opposition by that body. That would be 
the official beginning of the Road. On Feb. 7, 1853, the Reeve 
and Deputy Reeve are directed to confer with Cartwright and, 
Bowmanville regarding borrowing money from the Counties’ 
Council for the Scugog Road. On Feb. 22 it is resolved that, 
the Scugog Road be macadamised, planked, or gravelled, in 
the manner prescribed by the Counties’ Council, to be taken 
over at cost by the municipalities, three-cighths to be paid by 
Bowmanville, three-eighths by Darlington, tworighths by 
Cartwright. ‘On March 27, 1854, the Council resolved to take 
the sense of the electors before empowering the Reeve to take 
£1000 stock in the Scugog Road. The electors of the different 
wards were asked to vote on April §. On April 22, 1854, the 
Reeve was authorised to take £1000 of stock in “Port Darlington 
and Scugog Road Company.” Yeas, Rogers, Beith, Jones. 
Nays, Perry, Power. On May 15, 1854, Council resoived to 
vail itself of the assistance of the Municipal Loan Fund to 
build the Scugog Road, provided Bowmanville and Cartwright 
join in a guarantee to purchase the Road when completed. 
‘Then the By-Law of June 19, 1854, was passed, as given above 

‘The Council of 1855 met for the first time on Jan. 15. The 
members were: Matthew Joness, B. F. Perry, E.G. Power, 
Robert Beith, John Gray. Mr Joness was chosen Reeve, and 
Mr Perry, Deputy Reeve, ‘The tavern licence matter was up 
again, and it was finally decided that there should be seven 
licences granted in the whole Township, and the agitation for no 
licence ceased. Finally a By-Law was passed making the number 
of licences diseretionary with the Inspectors. Harry Phillips, a 
noted Boniface of Hampton for years, has his licence granted to 











him, A notable event was the calling of a public meeting for 
the purpose of raising £200 as a patriotic contribution to France 
and England in their struggle with Russia. It was the time 
of the Crimean War. In the summer of 1855 the Town Hall 
was built, ‘The contractor was John Ruse, 

But the limits of space forbid further detailed discussion of 
municipal affairs, however interesting it might be. We shall 
have to be content with a mere list of Councillors for all the 
years (1850-1926), and of the chief Officers of the Council 
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verified by MrW. R. Allin, Township Clerk. ‘There are, however, 
some things of a general nature which may be added. 

‘The criticisms which have been directed against municipal 
government in various parts of the world have been numerous 
and severe. So convinced have many serious persons become of 
the inefficiency of this form of government that in some places 
government by commissioners has been substituted for it. One 
‘can say, however, with a good deal of confidence that in rural 
Ontario, as, for example, in Darlington and Clarke, municipal 
government has worked well. Scandals have been infrequent. 
: The Councillors and Officers have heen diligent and faithful 

Grafe"” and favouritism have been rare, The demagogue and 
the adventurer have not been conspicuous. The people are 
presty well satisied with the way their Township machinery 
works. 





But many are not well satisfied with some of the results 
wey know that within twenty-five years their municipal and 
school taxes have been very much increased-—some say a four- 
fold increase has been produced, And they wonder where the 
thing is to end. They do not blame the Municipal Council, for 
they do not think ie isthe cause of the difficulty. In fact, they 
are not quite sure where the trouble lies. But they know that 
taxes are heavier than they used to be, and they are asking 
whether they are profiting by the increased burden they have 
to bear, 





And the increase of taxation has not been relieved by an 
increase of the number of taxpayers. The census of 1851 gave 
8005 as the population of Darlington, the census of 1921 gave 
the population of Darlington and Bowmanville combined as 
7OI3. If one looks at the census table (p. 62) one will 
see that in Darlington from 1851 to 1921 there has been a 
regular decrease of population, except that between 1911 and 
1021 there was a slight rally of 98, Is it safe to conclude that 
the figure of 1921 shows that the bottom was reached in 1911? 
‘May one hope that the decline has been arrested, and that 
| from now on there will be an increase of taxpayers to bear the 

burden of taxation? As to the increase of taxation it is a very 
real thing. In the Cayadian Statesman of Dec. 25, 1924, a 
statement appears, taken from a speech made by the Township 
Clerk on Dec. 19, that in 1914 the total amount of Municipal 
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Taxes paid was $18,699.04, and in 1924 the sum of $91,469.79, 
‘The same statement informs us that the amount paid for schools 
rose from $15,071.62 in 1914 to $3218.61 in 1924, According 
to the Auditors’ Report laid before the Council on Jan. 30, 1926, 
for the year 1925 Darlington's Receipts were $88,186.35, ex- 
penditures $80,154.26, unpaid taxes $5,064.05. ‘The total 
assessment of Darlington in 1926 was $2,401,952.62. 

The following blank tax-bill gives interesting details of the 
Municipal taxes of Darlington for 1925. We see that five 
Schoo! Sections have Debenture Debts, contracted for lange 
‘occasional expenditures, such as building new schoolhouses or 
the like (SS. 1, 3, 6,8, 19). To arrive at an idea of the amount 
of taxes paid by an ordinary farmer, let us take a person in 
SS. No 1 (Shaw's), whose farm is assessed at $5000, Such a 
person would pay 0 























Counties Rate. 45 
Township Rate 00 
Cement Bridges. 00 
Debenture No 2 20 
General School Rate. 70 
Local Schoo! Rate. 11.45 

Total s134,80 





His Statute Labour might amount to 6 days, and if he paid 
in cash would come to $12. And if he had a dog his Dog Tax 
might come to $4. So that the full amount of his taxes mi 
be $150.80. Several persons with whom the writer has con 





versed have said that, compared with the taxes paid a score of 
mes as high 





years ago, the taxes of to-day are three or fo 
There is one thing, however, upon which the people of 
Darlington congratulate themselves, and that is that no 
bonded Township debt has been incurred. The Township pays 
its way year by year, and no obligations are piled up for future 
generations to discharge. But, as we have just seen, there are 
debts which have been contracted by some School Sections 
for heavy expenditures, such as the building of schoolhouses. 
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The writer has never had in his possession any account of 
the proceedings of Township Meetings or District Councils in 
the Township of Clarke, in the period prior to 1850. In 1902 he 
was informed by Mr Henry Middleton, who came to Clarke in 
1833, that the Town Meeting had been held on the frst Monday 
cof January, in Clarke's tavern on Lot 28, on the Main Road 
(a mile and a half east of Newcastle). Mr Middleton also said 
that Mr Henry Munro was one of the most active men in 
public affairs, and was often chosen Commissioner.“ Mr Henry 
LL. Powers of Kirby, who came to Clarke in 1832, also spoke of 
Mr Munro's active participation in Township affairs. Mr 
Powers also informed the writer that Criness (Quirinus) La Rue, 
his uncle, was Township Clerk in 1832, having his residence at 
that time in what was afterwards Newcastle. These indications 
are sufficient to show that Clarke had its municipal institutions 
tunder the older regime. Peshaps the records stil exist, but the 








‘writer has not had the privilege of seeing them, 

Tn 1850 the new Municipal system was introduced. ‘The first 
Council elected consisted of Allan Wilmot, Samuel Way (or Wey), 
Hiram Hodges, Andrew Lockhart, and Robert Hodge. These 
gentlemen met on Monday, Jan. 21, 1850, in Newcastle, and 
twere constituted the Municipal Council of the Township of 
Clarke, The first business was the election of Reeve, and Allan 
Wilmot was chosen, Andrew Lockhart was chosen Deputy 
Reeve, Samuel Wilmot was appointed Township Clerk. Henry 
Munro was appointed Township Treasurer. Dalton Ullyott 
was appointed Collector, Rev. William Ormiston, Super 
intendent of Common Schools, Andrew Milligan and Andrew 
MeNaughton, Auditors, 

At subsequent meetings in that year some interesting 
business was done, as for instance fixing the limits of territory 
in each village where cattle might not run at large. Newcastle 
was defined as covering Lots 28 and 29 and 100 rods north and 
south of the Main Road. Newton was defined as covering 
Lots 8 and 9 and 50 rods north and south of the main road, 
Orono was defined as an area stretching 50 rods north, south, 
east, and west from Fleming's tavern. The Clerk's salary was 
fixed at £25, the School Superintendent's at £25, ‘The Treasurer 
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‘was to have 3 per cent, on all monies passing through his hands. 
‘The Superintendent was obliged to give bonds, at the rate of 
£000 for himself, and £300 for each of his sureties. His bonds- 
‘men were William Mitchell and Andrew Milligan of Newton- 
ville, Dalton Ullyott was unable to find satisfactory secuti 
and he resigned as Collector. E, Z, Wallbridge was appointed 
in his stead. His sureties were Asa A. Wallbridge and Horace 
Foster. ‘The salary was fixed at £20. The County Rate was 
put at £116, less 2} per cent 

‘The 1851 council consisted of John Fairbairn, Robert Hodge, 
Andrew Milligan, Allan Wilmot, Samuel Way. “It met on Jas. 
20, in the Town Hall, Neweastle. Allan Wilmot was chosen 
Reeve, and John Fairbairn, Deputy Reeve. It is interesting 
to note that Lothrop Smith petitioned the Council at this early 
date for retrenchment in expenditure. What would he have 
said if he had lived now? As was often the case this Council, 

‘after much time and deliberation", passed the By-Law for 
licensing and regulating of Inns, 

‘The Council of 1852 met on Jan. 19. It was composed of 
Richard Brown, William H. Rowe, Richard Walsh, Thomas 
Underwood, Samuel McCoy. Richard Brown was chosen Reeve, 

‘The Council of 1853 met on Jan. 17. It consisted of Richard 
Brown, Richard Walsh, Robert Johnston, James P. Lovekin, 
‘Thomas Hamilton. Richard Brown was chosen Reeve, Rev 
Dr MacNab was appointed Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Boundaries of School Sections were fixed. ‘There were twenty 
two of them in the Township, 

‘The Council of 1854 met on Jan. 16, It consisted of Joseph 
Lyle Tucker, Richard Walsh, James P. Lovekin, Robert John: 
ston, Thomas Underwood. J. L. Tucker was chosen Reeve. 
Richard Walsh, Deputy Reeve. John Fairbairn was appointed 
Clerk. Samuel Wilmot, having been Clerk for the period (1850: 
1858), the Council pasted a very eulogistic vote of thanks in 
his favour. ‘The Council launches boldly into large expenditure, 
On April 38 the Township pledges itself to the Counties to give 
sufficient guarantees for money from the Municipal Loan Fund. 
to pay for the “Port Neweastle and Orono Road”, and the 
"~The Mnicjpal Loan Fund Act came into foree Nov. 10, 185%, The 
‘Act of March 2, 1873, di not tlieve Northombesland and Dutham of 
their indebtedness of $225,685.51 to the Fund on that date, Clarke aad 
Darlington paid the shares in fall 
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“Port Granby and Newton Road”, It took long years, much 
discussion, and many dollars of taxation, to clear off the obliga 
tions incurred under this resolution. An interesting matter is 
recorded, viz., that the assessment of the Township is placed at 
£329,274, and that the amount of the Collector's Roll is 
£1,164, 10, 4, with an amount due from non-residents of £54, 1,6. 
‘An item of interest was the appointment, on Nov. 8, of a com: 
mittee consisting of J. L. Tucker, J. P. Lovekin, and Mr Brad- 
ford Bowen (not a Councillor) to meet Mr Charles Bellwood 
and arrange about loss when the bridge at Squair’s mill was 
burned. This was one of those unfortunate incidents not 





luncommon in new regions, Mr Bellwood was clearing land in 
the south end of Lot 32, Con. 4, quite close to Squair’s mil 
and in burning brush and logs the fire got beyond control, and 
spread to Squait’s land, destroying timber and lumber, an 

mill, Ft consumed the fences, the bridge, 
fay. There was an exciting time that day 





almost reaching the 
and part of the eros 
The mill was stopped, and all the men about the place, and all 
the neighbours fought the fire for hours, finally getting it under 
control, The damage done was considerable, but Mr Bellwood 
paid for it handsomely. An important piece of business in the 
fend of the year and the beginning of 1855 was the calling for 
tenders, and arranging the contract, for the new gravel-road. 
On Jan, 5, 1855, the contract was let to Messrs Dumble and Son 
at the rate of £550 per mile, the road to be constructed street 
fashion, in order that sleighs might pass in the ditches as far 














north as the eighth concession. 

The Council of 1855 comprised J. L. Tucker, Richard Walsh, 
Robert Johnston, Andrew MeNaughton, John Carscadden. 
J. L. Tucker was chosen Reeve and R. Walsh, Deputy Reeve: 
‘he application of the Episcopal Methodists to have the use 
of the Town Hall (Newcastle) every other Sunday was granted, 
fon condition that they should not conflict with the Episcopal 
Church. It is recorded that Libraries from the Education 
Department are coming for the schools of the Township. The 
petition of Hart A. Massey and Hiram Hodges that a lock-up 
for the Village of Neweastle be provided was granted. It was 
decided 10 place it beneath the Town Hall. The Township 
Rates for the year amounted to £1,5%, 7, 1. Robert Birch 
received £8, 10, 0 for his services as mess 
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‘The 1856 Council met for the first time on Jan. 21. The 
members were J. L. Tucker, Richard Walsh, Andrew Me- 
Naughton, Robert Johnston, John Carscadden. J. L. Tucker 
wwas chosen Reeve and Richard Walsh, Deputy Reeve. James 
Rowland and William Mitchell were appointed Superintendents 
of the gravel-road. The Clarke Agricultural Society petitioned 
for the sum of £20, which was granted. The following tavern 
licences were granted: In Orono to James Kerr, Alden Trall 
Asa Collins, Francis Coulter; in Neweastle to George Curtis, 
Joseph Oakley, William Strowger, Richard Varcoe; in Newton- 
ville to Henry Jones, James McMurtry; on the Kingston Road 
to Mark Robinson, Samuel Ramsay; in Kendal to John Cars- 
adden; in the seventh concession to Mark R. Raper. From 
the beginning the support of indigent people was a difficult 
question for the Township. There being no Home, and no fund, 
each case was decided on its own merits—quite often in a 
haphazard way. In 1856 we meet the names of three persons 
who receive from the Council £4 apiece: George Burrow, 
‘Thomas Rem(an)ington and Mrs Mary Williams. One of these 
‘was well known to the writer, Thomas Rem(m)ington. He had 
1 wife and two sons. He was often called "Shanty Tom", his 
wife “Shanty Molly", his sons "Shanty Jack” and “Shanty 
Ht Bill”, Rem(m)ington died in 1857, and the Council paid the 
funeral expenses, amounting to £2, 9, 2. His wife was an 
indigent till her death, years later—as far down at least as 1874. 
While Francis Squair had been building his mill, Rem(m)ington 
had earned wages at digging raceways, but later was often out 
fof work, The two boys had sometimes gone to school, but 
quite irregularly. Jack was able to earn wages. He married 
‘early, and soon lefé the neighbourhood. A vague report came 
back that he was doing well. Bill was rather useless, and while 
still young began to thieve. He was caught stealing grain, and 
‘was sent to Kingston Penitentiary, where he died after a couple 
of years. These details are given to call attention to our way ‘ 
fof treating the poor. There was nothing to be proud of in 
four methods. We had no great success, nor did we deserve 
any. We were often thoughtless and harsh—and this was 
particularly true of lads and young men, who seemed to try to 
show their superiority by cruelty rather than by kindness 
John Fairbairn resigns as Clerk, and W. S. Christoe is 
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appointed in his stead. The taxes for the year amounted 
to £1967, 0, 10. 

‘The Council of 1857 consisted of Joseph L. Tucker, John 
Carscadden, Robert Johnston, Mark Robinson, Robert Colville 
J. L. Tucker was chosen Reeve and John Carscadden, Deputy 
Reeve, An interesting event in this year was the receipt of 
Clergy Reserve money, which was allotted to the different parts 
fof the Township in the following manner: Newcastle, which 
became a Village in this year, received £225, 13, 9, which was 
applied to the building of the Newcastle Grammar School, 
Ward One (of Clarke) received £328, 3, 0, Ward Two received 
£328, 3, 0, Ward Three received £102, 9, 3, Ward Four received 
1£328, 3, 0, Ward Five received £328, 3, 0, the total amount 
for the ‘Township being £1610, 15, 0 ($6503). Each School 
Section appears to have used its shate according to its own will 
hence there was no uniformity of action. It is probable that the 
large majority of School Boards applied the money to ordinary 
purposes, and hence afforded a slight relief to individual tax- 
payers for a year or two, without accomplishing anything large 
for permanent for education. There is talk of founding a Clarke 
Grammar School. It is reported that certain inhabitants of 
Orono are raising £200 for this purpose in the hope that the 
Township will supplement the amount. Nothing came of this 
project. It is decided to build a Town Hall for the Township 
how that Newcastle is a separate municipality. The Council 
met for the first time in the new hall on Dec, 14, It cost 
£507, 16, 3. It stood on Centre Street, and was burned. The 
number of tavern licences granted in 1857 in the whole Township 

















was fourteen, the very number granted before the separation of 
Newcastle. ‘They were located as follows: Four in Orono, one 
in Leskard, one in Kendall, four in Newtonville, one in Port 
Granby, one on Kingston Road east of Neweastle, one east of 
Newtonville, one on the gravel-road north of Orono. In 
addition there were rumours of a couple or so unlicensed places 
where liquor was sold. There were also a few licensed shops 
where liquor was sold, but not by the glass. There are two 
interesting items connected with the graveltoad: (1) The 
payment in 1887 of £585, 18, 9, as part of the indebtedness to 
‘the Municipal Loan Fund, (2) the appointment of Thomas 
Sheppard as keeper of the toll-gate, just north of Trickey's 
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Corners, and of John Watson in the toll-gate north of Orono. 
‘There was also a third toll-gate, and a third keeper, William 
Kirkland, The wages allotted to each of these was £3, 10, 
month, with free house. 

The Council of 1858 was composed of Robert Johnston, 
Joseph L. Tucker, Mark Robinson, Robert Colvilie, James 
‘Armstrong. R. Johnston was chosen Reeve and J. L. Tucker, 
Deputy Reeve. 

‘An apportionment of Clergy Reserve money was made on 
Oct. 25, 1858, at the rate of £75 to each of the five Wards of 
the Township. 

For the remaining years (1859-1926) we must be content 
with giving the bare fist of the Councilors along with the 
hhames of the Clerks and Treasurers who have held office. 

Tt is sometimes urged as a defect in the working of our 
Municipal system that annual elections tend to disturb con- 
tinuity of policy and to render local government fitful and 
unstable. Whatever truth there is in this charge the defect is 
rectified to some extent by the fact that suitable persons are 
often re-lected and continued in office for a number of years. 
Furthermore, an aid to stability lies in the fact that the chosen 
officers of the municipality are frequently continued in their 
positions over a number of years. We need but glance at the 
lists of Councillors in Clarke and Darlington to realise how 
long several men served their Townships, always with the 
regular approval annually expressed of the majority of the 
electors, Notable examples of long service were Joseph Lyle 
‘Tucker in Clarke with eighteen years to his credit, and William 
Windatt in Darlington with sixteen years to his credit. Amongst 
officials of the Townships Richard Windatt, who was forty-five 
Years Clerk of Darlington, and Henry Elliott, Sen., who was 
Treasurer for forty-seven years, are outstanding cases. 
Not less remarkable is the case of Dr M. M, Tucker, who 
now in 1026 is Treasurer of Clarke after forty-five years of 

“Much the same sort of remark might be made regarding 
municipal affairs in Clarke as in Darlington. In both, the 
Councils have been respectable and efficient, and yet taxes have 
been increasing. In Clarke vigorous election contests have been 
perhaps more frequent than in Darlington, in which latter quite 
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often there have been elections by acclamation. In Clarke the 
ancient office of Pathmaster was abolished in 1925 and in 
Darlington in 1926. As we see from the list of 1846 (p. 180.) 
there were 49 Pathmasters in that year in Darlington, and in 
later years the number was still larger. In Clarke in the year 
1870 there were 98 of them, They were appointed annually at 
an early meeting of the Township Council, and they called out 
the members of their beats for Statute Labour generally early 
in June, so that the roadwork might be done before haying 
began. It was part of their duty also to call out their men at 








other times if a break in the roads required repairing, The 
action of the Pathmasters was supposed to suffice for the ordinary 
upkeep of the highways, but often larger expenditures had to be 
made from the township treasury, as, for example, when gravel 
roads were needed for long stretches, or when bad hills had to 
be cut down, or when bridges had to be built, But the bridges 
of earlier times were modest affairs. ‘The Treasurer's statement 
for 1808 shows that Francis Squair received $107 for building 
the Wilmot bridge a mile west of Newcastle. A contract was 
let on Aug. 3, 1926, for building a bridge over the same stream, 
a mille and a quarter farther north, for the sum of $2745. ‘The 
historian refrains from comments, and passes on. 

‘The Pathmaster has gone. A tear may be dropped on his 
grave. He was at least the centre of a picturesque institution, 
which gathered neighbours together for cordial joint effort to 
accomplish ends of mutual benefit. The Road Superintendent 
will take his place, and will perhaps make better roads and 
bridges, but probably at a much higher cost. John Henry is the 
man in Clarke and Thomas H. Richards in Darlington 

Ie seems, however, that Pound Keepers and Fence Viewers 
are to be appointed as of yore, 








Ie may be interesting to set down some of the road bills posed by the 
Dartington Council at ita meeting of Aug. 7, 1226, 


Ontario Bridge Co $7.0 
Gravel & Material for Roads, 108.60 
Salary, Postage ete 133.80 
‘The Pella People, Culverts 20.33, 
MeClellan & Co Lumber & Cement 464.25, 
Bridge Work =0.80 
Rosd Work 1184.96 


$0028.01 
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xoxo a Pouce Viuiace 


‘This is a suitable place to say that Orono never was incor- 
porated as a Village with a Municipal Council. On Aug. 16, 
1854, it was created a Police Village by action of the Council 
of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham, on 
petition of fifty residents headed by W. S. Christoe. 


Vittack oF BownaNviLte 


‘The first meeting of the Municipal Councit of the Village of 
Bowmanville was held on Jan. 17, 1853. The members were 
David Fisher, James MeFeeters, ‘T. C. Sutton, John Burk, 
T. W. Hunt. David Fisher was chosen Reeve. James B. 
Fairbairn was appointed Clerk, 





Towy oF BowMaNviLue 


After five years Bowmanville became a town, and the first 
meeting of the Municipal Council of the Town of Bowmanville 
was held on Jan. 18, 1858. The members were: West Ward, 
James B. Fairbairn, George McDougall, David Fisher; North 
Ward, James McFeeters, Ira VanCamp, George Haines; South 
Ward, Peter Coleman, John Milne, Alsay Fox. James Me 
Feeters was chosen Mayor and Peter Coleman, Reeve, 





Vitiacr oF Neweasti 


‘The Village of Newcastle was incorporated in 1856. The 
first Council consisted of Andrew MeNaughton, John J. Robson, 
John Treleaven, Wm McIntosh, Jacob Casselman, Andrew 
‘MeNaughton was chosen Reeve. B. M. Allen was appointed 
Clerk. ‘The first By-Law passed was dated Jan. 19, 1857, and 
‘entitled “A By-Law appropriating money for the erection of a 
Grammar School-House in the Village of Newcastle.” It was 
thereby enacted that the sum of £225, 18, 9, coming from the 
Clergy Reserve Fund, plus £200 from the Village, plus £200 
from the United Counties, in all £625, 13, 9, should be the sum 
appropriated for the building of the school. By-Law No 2, 
dated Jan. 31, 1857, was for regulating Inns. It enacted that 
there might be six Inns, one Ale and Beer House, and one 
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Recess,! within the limits of the Municipality, for any of which 
£10 per year should be the Licence fee. By-Law No 3 provided 
in addition that any Shop-Keeper might have a Licence to sell, 
Spirituous Liquors in bulk, not to be drunk on the premises, on 
payment of £9 per annum. Prior to Aug. 8, 1857, a new Clerk 
‘was appointed in the person of W. H. Warner. The Taxes of 
Newcastle have increased considerably. In 1858 they were levied 
at the rate of 19.36 mills, in 1863 the rate was 14.50 mill, in 
1868 it was 14 mills, in 1873 it was 14.75 mills, in 1800 it was 
16 mills, in 1807 it was 19.50 mill, and in 1926 itis reported in 
the press that the rate has been fixed at 51 mills. For long 
years the granting of Tavern Licences was a department of 
activity which gave rise to a good deal of discussion in the 
Council and outside. A few notes on the matter may be interest 
ing. On July 25, 1863, By-Law 41 was passed which decreed 
that the following be granted Tavern Licences by paying the 
fees herewith mentioned 

















Thomas Brodie. $40 
William Trick. 40 
Richard Grose. 20 
William Steowger. 20 


As we see from this ist four was the number of Tavern Licences 
‘granted by the Council, and this was the number for some years. 
In 1869 By-Law 86 decreed that the Taverns should be limited 
to four, and the licensed shops to two. The following should 
be the fees: 


‘The Building owned by H. Foster $50 
8 Mire Brown, 50 
4 8 R Vareoe. 35 


Mrs Strowger 





5 
And all shops licensed were to pay $50 each, But on Dee. 8, 
1874, the number of Tavern Licences was increased to five “to 
supply the demand for increased Hotel accommodation." The 
fifth Licence was granted to John Glendinning, and he was 
asked to pay the sum of $13 for the unexpired portion of the 
year. In 1889 the fees were raised to $125 for Taverns and to 
$3150 for shops. 


"saloon 
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Danuaxcros CouncnitoRs 
(Tne st name in each year is that ofthe Reeve) 


1860—Henry S. Reid, Michael Cryderman, John Simpson, John Rusk, 
Jon C. Tell 

1sst—David Fisher, Anthony Washington, Matthew Joness, John Rusk, 
John Washington 

1882—David Fiber, Matthew Jones, Joha Ruck; John Washington, Bens 
jatninF. Perey 

1859—Matthew Jones, John Washington, 
‘an, W. HL Rogers: 

1664—Matidew Jonees, W. H, Rogers, Robert Beth, Benjamin F. Perry 
E.G, Power 

1895—Matthew Joness, Benjamin F, Perry, E.G. Power, Robert Beith, 
John Gry 

1886—Macthew Joness, E.G. Power, Walter B. Scott, Charles S. Bates 
Anthony Warhington 

1887—Matthew Jonesy A. Washington, E. G. Power, W. B. Seott, Samuel 
Vanstone 

1658—E 6. Power, A: Washington, W. B. Soot, Samet Vanstone, Richard 
Alla Sem 

1859—£. 6. Power, A: Washington, W. B. Scott Samuel Vanstone, Richard 

1800 Same! Vanstone, W, B, Scot, Richaed Allin Sen, B. G. Power 
‘A. Washington 

1801—E. G. Power, Samuel Vanstone, W. B. Scott, A. Washington, Wiliam 
Cori 

1802 6. Power, W.B, Scott, Willa Corash, Win Brown, Thomas Cann. 

1863E. G, Power, W.B, Scott, Wiliam Coraeh, Win Brow, Thomas Cann, 

1864 —Thomas Cano, Win Browa, W. B Scott, EG. Power, Wiliam Cornish 

1805-—E.G. Power, A, Washington, Wan Windatt, W. B. Sett, Wn Brown, 

1806-—Wm Brown, Wn Windatt, E.G. Power, W. B. Scott, Thomas Cann 

1867—E, G. Power, Wm Brows, W.B. Scot, Wn Windatt, Thomas Cann, 

1883 E.G. Power, W. B. Scott, Thomae Can, Wm Windatt, Wn Brows. 

1800—E, G. Power, Thomas Cann, Samuel Vanstone, Wn Windatt, H.W 





Benjamin F. Petry, Peter Cole- 








Bark 
1610—Samue! Vastone, Win Brown, H.W Burk, Wn Windat, C. W 
1s71-Semuc Vanstone, Win Brown, H. W, Bur, Win Windat, CW. 
1s72Sumacl Varstone, Win Brown, H. W. Burk, Win Windat, CW. 
IST HEW. Burk, C. W. Soi, Win Windstt, Samuel Vanstone, Wn 





Brown, 

167411 W, Burk, C. W. Smith, Win Windst, Wan Brown, James Sih, 

1875 Thomas Cana, Wn Windatt, C. W. Smith, Wi Clemens, James 
Rundle 
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1870—Wnm Windatt, Wun Clemens, Samvel Vanstone, James Randle, Win 


1877_Win Windatt, C. W. Smith, Samuel Vanstone, Won Bingham, James 
Rundle, 

1878—C. W. Smith, Samuel Vanstone, Win Windatt, James Rundle, Win 
Bingham 

1870—Samuel Vanstone, C. W. Smith James Rundle, Wn Bingham, WH, 
Tangri 


1880—Win Windatt,Jases Rundle, Win Bingham, W. 1. Langmaid, Levi 
Vancamp 

1651—Win Windatt, James Rondle, W. H. Langmaid, Levi Vancamp, 
Daniel Dyer 

1882—Jomes Rundle, Levi Vancamp, W. H. Langmaid, Daniel Dyer, Thos 
H. Hancock 

188)—James Rundle, W. H. Langmald, Thos H. Hancace, Daniel Dyer, 
‘Win Windat, 

1884—W. H. Langiaid, Thos H. Hancock, Levi Vancamp, ‘Thos Smale, 
Wim Crydermaa. 

1685 _W, Il, Langmaid, Thos H. Hancock, Levi Vancamp, Wen Ceyderman, 
“Thos Smale 

1886—Thos H, Hancock, Levi Vancamp, Thos Smale, J.B. Worden, George 

1887—Thos H. Hancock, C. W. Smith, Thos Smale, J. B. Worden, George 
Awe 

1§88—C. W. Saith, Thos Smale, George Awd, J.B. Worden, Wm Brent 

1880-—C. W. Smith, Thos Smale, George Ave, J.B. Worden, Wn Bren 

1800—Thos Smale, George Awe, J. Bs Worden, Win Brent, Ja T. Pollock, 

1601-—Thos Smale, George Awde, Wm Brent, Jos T. Pollock, Win Trewin, 

1802—Thos Smale, Wm Bret, Jas T. Pollock, L. M. Courtice, Thos Pascoe 

1802 Thos Smale, Wim Brent, Jas T. Pollck, Thos Pascoe, L. M. Courtice 

1801—Levi Vaneamp, Jas T, Pollock, Thos Pascee, L. M. Courtice, AE. 
Clemens 

1805—Jas T. Pollock, Thos Pascoe, LM, Courtice, AE. Clemens, Richard 

1800-—Jae T. Pollock, Thos Pascoe, L. M. Courtice, A.B. Clemens, Richard 
Foster, 





1807-—Thos Pascoe, LM. Courtice, AE. Clemens, Richard Foster, 1. 
1808—Thos Pascoe, L. M. Courtice, A. E, Clemens, Richard Foster, 1. La 
Brown 


1800-1, M. Courtice, AE, Clemens, Richard Foster, IL. Brown, R- Paco 
1800-—A. E, Clemens, Richard Foster, 1. L. Brown, R, Pascoe, Levi Annis 
3G01—A. E. Clemens, Richard Foster, 1. L. Browa, R. Pascoe, Levi Anois 
182A. E. Clemens, IL. Brown, R. Putco, Levi Annis, J. W. McLaughlin, 
1002-1. L. Brow, R. Pascoe Levi Annis, J. W. MeLaughli, Alex Wight 
G01, L. Brown, R. Pascoe, Levi Anni, J. W. MeLaublin, Alex. Wight 
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1905-—R, Pascoe, J. W. MeLaughli, Alex, Wight, Eber Millon, Win 

1905-—K. Pasco, J. W. McLaughlin, Ale. Wight; Wes E. Courtice, Eber 
Milson 

1967—J. W. MeLaughli, Alex, Wight, Eber Miteon, Wm E, Courtice 
R. Woodley 

1005-J. W. MeLaughlin, Als. Wight, Wn E. Courtice, Eber Millon, 
R. Woodley 

1909 —Alex. Wight, Eber Milton, Win E, Courtice, R, Woodley, Jas Stamey 

1910—Alex. Wight, Eber Millon, Win E. Courtice, R. Woodley, Jas Stanley 

1011—Eber Millon, Wr E. Courtice, R. Woodley, Jas Stanley, Geo. AL 





‘Stephens, 

1012—Eber Milloa, Wen E. Courtice, R. Woolley, Jas Stanley, Geo, A. 

1013—Wm E. Courtice, R, Woodley, Jas Stanley, Geo. A. Stephens, John H. 

19M4—Wmn E. Courtice, R, Woodley, Jas Stanley, Geo, A. Stephens, Thomas 

1015-Win E, Courtice, Jas Stanley, Geo. A. Stephene, Thomas Baker, A.B, 

1910—Jas Stanley, Geo. A. Stephens, Thomas Baker, W: R. Courtice, A. Hy 
Brent 

1017-Jas ‘Stanley, Geo. A. Stephens, Thomas Baker, W. R. Courtice 
LH. Brest 

1918—Geo, A. Stephens, Thome Bakes, AH, Brent, W. R, Courtice 
CW Soveh 


1010—Geo, A. Stephens, Thomas Baker, A. H. Brent, W. R. Courtice 
CW. Souch 





1920—Thomas Baker, W. R. Courtice, A. H, Brent, C. W. Souch, W: E 
Jewel 
1021 Thomas Baker, W. R- Courtice, A. H. Bren, C. W.Souch, C.A. Wight 





1022—Thomnas Baker, W.R. Courtice, A H, Brent CW. Sovch, C-A. Wight 
1928-—W. R Courtice, C. W.Souch, C. A, Wight, Silas Willams, AL, Pascoe 
1924—-W. R Courtice, C. W. Souch, CA. Wight, AL Pasco, Silas Wiliams 
1025 Thomas Baker,C.A. Wig, Silas Wiliams, C.F. Annis JH. Mutton 
1026-—Thomas Baker, C.A. Wight, C.F Anais, Silas Willams, J. H. Mutton 


Danuxorow Mesactrat Orricens 


1880-Jobn Scott 

1851—James MeFeeters 
1852—James B. Furbacn 

1855-1995 Richard Windatt 
18@8—Feter Werry. Wat not installed, 
1808-1914—Henry Elliot Jun. 

OIE Till now Wiliam Robert Alia 
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Treasurers 
1850-1852—Charles J. Lister 
1888-1900—Hency Elite Sen 
1800-1914—Henry Elite Jun 
LOLETill now—W. R, Allin 


Cuarne Covrenrons 





(The Reeve comes frst) 

1850—Allan Wilmot, Andsew Lockhart, Samnel Way, Mirae Hodges, Robert 

1851—Allan’ Wilmot, Andrew Milli 
‘Samuel Way 

1852—Richard Brows, Won H, Rome, Richard Walsh, Thos Underwood, 
‘Samuel MeCoy 

188¢—Richard Brows, Robt Johnston, J.P. Lovekin, Richard Walsh, 
Thomas Hamilton. 

1854—J. L- Tucker, Richard Waleh, J. P. Lovekin, Robt Johnston, Thos 
Underwood 

1885]. L; Tucker, Richard Walsh, Robt Johnston, Andrew MeNaughton, 
Joba Carseadde. 

1856-—Same a8 1855 

1657—J. [. Tucker, John Carsadden, Robt Jobaston, Mark Robinson, 





19, John Fairhusn, Robert Hodge, 


Rob Colville 

1858—Robt Johnston, JL, Tucker, Mark Robinson, Robt Colle, James 

1850—Robe Johnston, Samuet Wilmot, Mark Robison, J.L. Tucker, Robert 
Hodge 


1800—Sae asia 1850. 

I861—J-L. Tucker, Robert Hodge, Robt Johnston, Samuel Wilmot, Richard 
Loven, 

1862—Robe_Jobneton, Thos Underwood, Wm Potts, Ricard Lovekin 
Tyler H. Gamaby 

1863—Robe Jobnston, J. L, Tucker, Win Potts, Richard Loveki, Thos 
Underwood 

1864—Samne ain 1863, 

1885-—Robe Johnston, Ricard Lovekin, Win Potts, Thos Underwood, J. 1 

18—Suie a in 1805, 

1887-J. P. Lovekio, Robt Johaston, Robt Colville, W. F. Allen, Thos 
Underwood 

1808-. P. Lovekin, W. F. Allen, Robert Hodge, Wiliam Hatton, Theron 
Diciey, 

1860—J. L. Tucker, Samuel Wilwot, Willam Renwick, Theron Dickey 
John Carveth 

1670—J. L- Tucker, Samuel Wilmot, Robt Colville, W. F_ Alles, Theron 
Dickey 

1871—Samuet Wilmot, J-L. Tucker, W.F. Alle, Robt Colville, Dr MeBrien 
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1872Samuel Wilmot, W. F. Allen, Dr Mefisen, Robt Colville, Asher 

1879—Semuel Witnot, W.F. Allen, J, Tucker, Robt Coble, Dr MeBeen. 

1875—Same as in 1873, except that on Nov. 1 Jates R, Red tok the place 
‘of Dr Melirien,decese 

1876—Semuel Wilnt, WF. Allen, Daniel Comstock; Robt Colville, James 
R. Rei, 

1877—Samusl Wilmot, D. Comstock, James R, Reid, Joho Carveth, John 
Renwick 

1878 Robt Calle, Jol Carveth, James R. Re, John Renwick, James 
Robinson 

1s70—Robe Cavill, John Carveth, James R. Reid, John Renwick, Thos 

1880—Robe Colville, John Carveth, Jans R, Reid, John Renwick, A. Gilroy 

ISSI—Robt Colville, John Carveth, James R. Reid, Joba Renvick, Thos 

1882—Same asin 1881, 

1889 —Joha Carveth, James R. Reid, Jobn Renwick, Thos Stanton, Solomon 
Figs 

1884—John Carveth, George M. Long, John Renwick, James Stark, Wiliam 
Mitigan 

1885—George M. Long, James Stark, Thos Stanton, Wiliam Milligan, 
CJ. Thoraton 

1880—George M. Long, James Stark, Thos Stanton, C. J. Thornton, Eera 





Mall. 

1867—George M. Long, Janes Stark, C. J, Thosoton, Era Hall, John 
Jackson. 

1885~George M. Long, . W. Underwood, C. J. Thoroton, Ezra Hall, John 
Jackson 

1860—George M. Long, James Stark, €. J. Thorton, W. W. Dickey, W. HL 

1800-—~Geonge M. Long, C. J. Thorton, Joba Jackson, John Davey’, WH, 
Reid. 

18017. W. Underwood, C. J. Thosaton, Joba Jackson, John Davey 
WH Rel 

1862—T, W, Underwood, John Jackson, W. H. Reid, Joba Davey, Won 
Amntrong. 


1819 —Same a in 1802 
1S0k—T. W. Underwood, Joba Jackson, W. H. Reid, Wan Armstrong, 


G.W. Jones. 

1805, W. Underwood, Jobo Jaclson, James Brown, G. W, Jones, FB. 
Lie, 

1600—John Jackson, James Brown, G, W, Jones, F. B. Lovekia, Wan Thom 


1807—F. B. Lovekin, Jam 
NiMila, 


Brow 





GW, Jones, Wen Thompson, JF 
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1805—F. B. Lovekia, Wat Armstrong, M. J. Holman, J. F, MeMtillan, 
T.G. Honey 

1800. B, Loveka, J. F, MeMillan, Jas Brown, John Davy, H. E. Milos. 

1860-—F. B, Lovekia, J. F. Mein, Jas Brown, John Davy, HE. Milton 


1901_fos Brown, JF McMilin, HE, Millon, Geo. Cooper, Jobn Hughes. 
2]. F, MeMilan, H. E, Millon, John Hoghes, Geo. Cooper, Hugh 
Gibeoa 


1900—John Hughes, Hugh C. Gite, Jas Staller, John Stewart, Geo. Cooper 
10OL—John Hughes, Hugh C. Gilson, John Stewart, Geo. Cooper, Jobe 








Lowery 

1905—John Hughes, Hugh C. Gitoo, John Stewart, John Lowery, Jas A. 
Staller 

1005—Joha Hughes, John Stewart, John Lowery, David Dell, Hugh C 


1907—John Hughes, A.A. Rowers, F. W. Pligg, JG, Honey, Geo, H, Lun, 
1008—John Hughes, A.A. Powers F_ W. Figg, J-G. Honey, Geo. H. Luzon, 
1900—John Hughes, A.A. Powers, JG. Honey Geo. H, Linon, Jobn Lowers 
IS10—A. A. Powers, John Lowery, J. G. Honey, ‘Thor Patteron, George 
1911—A" A. Powers, John Lowery J.G: Honey, George Payne, D.J- Gite. 
1912 —Joha Lowery, George Payne, Thos Patterson, J. S. Roberton, Jas A 








1013—John Lowery, George Payne, Thos Patterson, JS. Rebestion, Jas A 

1914—-A_A. Powers, Jas A. Stalker, Thos Patterson, F. W. Bowen, Franklin 
Ai. 

10915~A. A. Powers, Jas A. Stalker, Thos Patterron,F.W. Bowen, Franka 
‘lin 

1016—-A. A Powers, Jas A. Stalker, Thos Patron, F. W. Bowen, Franklin 
Alin 

1917—A. A. Powers, Franklin Alin, F. W, Bowen, Jas R. Boyd, G. A. Lang 
eal 


1018. W. Bowen, Frankia Alin, M. J. Holman, H. Rowland, A.J. Staples 

1020—F- W. Bowen, Franklin Alin, M.J-Molnan, A. J- Staples, Jas R. Boyd 

121—Sane asin 1920, 

122 Franklin Alin, M, J. Holman, Arthur McKay, 1. Chapman, Thos 

1o023--Same ae in 1922, 

1024, J, Holman, Thomas Patterson, Albert E. Morton, Arthur McKay 
17, Chapman 

1025-Same atin 1924, 

105M. J, Holman, A. MeKay, L.A, Dent, Geoege H.Luxon, A, E, Morton 





Cuanee Mest Orricens 
Samuel Wilmot, 18501858 
Joh Fairbairn, 18541886 








| 
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W.S. Christoe, 180.1862 
Sainuel Wilmot, 18621808 
W.L- Broad, 1566-1588 

Robert Koox, 1888-107 

Joho Rickaby, 1808-1003 

1A J. Staples, 1024 to the present 


Tress, 
Heary Munro, 1850-1860 
John Toms, 1981-1876 
W.F. Alin, 1877 
J. Tucker, 18781881 
M. M, Tucker, 1881 tothe present 

“There f trouble inthe Ist of Treasurer 

‘The Orono Sus of Nov. 18, 185, announces that on Oct, 25, 1868, 
John Toma was appointed Tressurer instead of Wan Alia Ju. to enter upen| 
‘the duties of his ofce as s00n as he furnishes Bonde, 


“The following isthe lst of Reeves of the Village of Bownnanville from 
1853 to 1887 
1855 David Fisher 
1851—D. G. Fletcher 
1855-1857 James MeFecters 


‘Toms oF Romuaxvns 


The following i the list of Mayors of the Town of Bowmanville fom 
1858 to 196 








1898-1560 James MeFeters 1$00-1802—W. F Allen 
1800 Frederick Cite 1805-1000-—R. R. Loscombe 
1861—James MeFeeters 1901-1002}. B, Mitchel 
1802-1865 ~George Haines 1005-1904 —M. A James 
1661874 —Frederile Cube 1105 1906—Archie Tat 
1875—F. F. MeArthue 1007-1908—Thos Spry 
1876-1578 Wiliam Thompson 1900-1010. J Mason 
1870 Frederik Cubitt 10111012 J.B Michel 
1880-1855 -F. F. MeAethur 1918:1015—Dr S.C. Hier 
ISSLISS5—R. R, Loscombe 1916-1019—J. B. Mitchell (esigned 
1886-1887 Win M. Horsey Jane 3, 1019) 
1888-1880—Abraham Younie 1010—A. N. MeMilan 
1800—J. K. Galbraith (resigned Sept. 1020.192)—H. L. Quinn 

1, 1890) 1994-1026-—Thor S, Holgate 


Bowesvaue Mesicipst, Orsicaas 
List of Clerks ofthe Village and Town of Howanville from 1853 to 1926 

1869-1854—James B. Faibaien 

1885-1807 Richard Windste 

1807:1025—John Lyle 
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List of Treasures of the Town of Bowmanvie 


1916—Joha McDougall (ded in ofce) 
1816-1820}. Mooreraft 





1881-1000 —Thomas Burden 1990-1922—John Lyle 
1900-1902—Joha Lyle 1932 1023—R. D. Davidon 
1002-1914]. S. Moorerae 1924.1025—H. R. Jollow 
YOIL1016—A. Barber 1825—Joha Lyle 


Viniace oF Newcastie 
‘The following i the lst of Reeves of the Village of Neweaste from 
1857 to 1926: 





1867-1861—Andiew MeNeughton  1890-—Willam Rickard 
1862-1865—Aca Foes Wallbidge _ 1897-1808—Joseph Coulson 
1881855-—Samoel Wilmot 1800-1008 James Parker 
18U61800—Unknown to writer 1900-1910A A. Call 
1S701871—John James Robson 1917-1010 Joseph Coulion 
ISTZISTA George A. Jacobs 1920-1922—George P. Rickard 
I875-1880—Andrew McNaughton 1928.025—Dr JA. Butler 
IS81-1867—John James Robson 1925--Harvey S. Britton 


1888:1905— Joh Treleaven 


Neweasni® Munscinar Orvicnas 
Clerks 


1001-1908—Evan Ht. McLean 
1008-1916 George Jamieson (ill 








M.W. Bayly October) 
A. H, Hunter 1916~J. W. Bradley 
1812875 —R. T. Wilkinson 1017—E. V. Willams (i July) 
1875-1000—George Curie 1017-1025—H.C. Bonathsn 

XVII 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH 


Iy the writer's youth there were four bodies of Methodists 
represented in our region: the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Primitive Methodist 
Church, and the Bible Christian Church, And prior to 1875 
there were at Kendal, a little outside our territory, congregation 
of New Connexion Methodists, and another for some years at 
Newcastle 

To determine exactly the origins of the Methodist Church 
in Darlington and Clarke is somewhat difficult. But it is 
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pretty certain that the preacher was seldom far behind the 
settler. Many of the earliest settlers came from the United 
States and the first Methodist preachers followed them closely 
from the same locality. Thus it is interesting to note that the 
year 1792 is the date of the first parliament of Upper Canada 
and also of the building of the first Methodist Church at Hay 
Bay, in the township of Adolphustown, County of Lennox. 
William Losee, the first regular preacher, who arrived in Canada 
in 1790, was_a U.E. Loyalist, like the people to whom 
he preached. The New York Conference, which met on August 
23, 1791, at Albany, created a Cireuit in Canada, called it the 
Kingston Circuit, and appointed Losee as Preacher therein, 
This is the beginning of oficial Methodism in Upper Canada. 

According to George F. Playter in his History of Methodism 
in Canada" (1862), p. 71, there was as early as 1801 a Canada 
District of which Joseph Jewell was Presiding Elder. It con- 
tained five circuits, served by ten preachers who had charge of 
1139 members. One of these circuits was designated Bay 
Quinte (with Smith's Creek). Its preachers were Sylvanus 
Kecler and Daniel Pickett, and in it were 464 members. Doubt 
less Keeler and Pickett preached in what is now Port Hope 
and perhaps farther west also. 

In 1802 Bay Quincé is joined to Home District to form one 
citcuit, served by three preachers, J. Sawyer, Peter Vannest 
and Nathan Bangs, As Playter remarks (p. 72), it was a “very. 
remarkable circuit, for three preachers, from’ the village of 
Kingston to the town of York, a distance, now with railroad, 
fof about 280 miles.” It is highly probable that these men 
preached within Darlington and Clarke. In fact, Nathan 
Bangs gives an interesting account of his adventures in arriving 














at a preaching appointment near what is now Oshawa early in 
January, 1803 (see Playter, pp. 72-75). The same scheme of 
Circuits is maintained during 1803 and 1804, 

Bur in 1805 Smith's Creek Circuit is added to the list, and 
from 1805 to 1812 we have the three neighbouring Circuits— 
Bay Quinté, Smith's Creek, and Yonge Street—continuously 
mentioned. "During the war years, 1813 and 1814, no 
appear to have been sent in from the Upper Canada District, 
although sermons were no doubt preached and conversions 
made. 
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‘The war having closed by the Peace of Ghent (Dec. 24, 1814), 
at the Genesee Conference which met on June 29, 1815, it was 
resolved to go on with the work in Canada. Six circuits in 
Upper Canada were re-established, of which Bay Quinté, 
‘Smith’s Creek, and Yonge Street were three. In 1816 the same 
three circuits are continued, although Bay Quint’ and Smith's 
Creek are placed in the Lower Canada District. In 1817 t0 
these three Belleville and Duff's Creek Circuit are added. 
In 1818 the names of Circuits in the same region are Belleville, 
Bay- Quinté, Duflin's Creek, York, and Yonge Street, Si 
Creek being omitted and York inserted for the first time. 
In 1819 Daflin's Creek is dropped and Smith’s Creek is restored, 
In 1820 the circuits in the region are York, Yonge Street, 
Smith's Creek, Bay Quinté, Belleville. According to J 
Sanderson in "The First Century of Methodism in Canada 
(1908), vol. 1, p. 115, Smith's Creek extended at this time 
from York to Belleville and back into the townships of Monaghan 
and Cavan, It is worth remarking, too, that the Preacher of 
the circuit is Philander Smith, who, fifty years later, closed his 
earthly career as Bishop of that important branch of the Metho- 
dist Church known as the Methodist Episcopal. In 1821 the 
cireui t, Duff's Creek, Smith's Creek, 
Belleville, Bay Quinté, and in 1822 they remain the same with 
the exception of Duffin's Creek, which is omitted. 

List of Methodist Preachers in Darlington and Clarke from 
1525 to 1924. Compiled from the Minutes of the church. 


























1923, Yonge Street—Joh Ryerson, Wiliam Slater 
Smiths Crek—Samvel Belton, Joseph Atwood 

1824, York and Yonge Steet—Willaos H, Wiliams, Joseph Atwood. 
Smith's Crek--DavidBreakenridgs, Anson Gren. 

1825. Yonge Stret and YorkJamnes Richardson, Egerton Ryereon 
Cotourg-- David Breakearidge, John Black 

1825, Whithy-—James Wilon 

T827. Yonge Steet sad Whitby James Wikon 

1828. Whitby and Schoogog (se)—Robert Corson, 

1599, Whitby Robert Corton. 

1840, Whithy—Hamiton iggae, Conrad Vanden, 

ASSL. Whithy—James Noel, Wiliam Patrick 

1832, Whithy—James Nore Janes Musgrove 

SE, Whithy Solomon Waliron. 

{SH Whitby Solomon Waldron, Thomas McMullen, 

1835. Whitby Robert Conoo, Thomas Fawoet 
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1626, Whitby—Rotert Corson Job C. Wil 
1Sf7, Whithy—Horace Dean, liannital Malis 
ISSR. Whithy-Horace Dean Joba Lever 
1850. Whithy-—David Wright, Joba Lever. 
1840, Whithy-Simon Huntington, James Spencer 
1841, Whitby—Simon Huntington, Joseph W. McCollum, 
1842, Whithy Joti Baxter, Joueph W. McCallum, 
S13, WhithySamuel Belton, David Madden. 
43844, Whithy—Alvah Adams, Geonge Car 
1845, Whithy David Wright, Dave Jennings. 
=" Darlington—Alvah Ada. 
1810, Bowmanville—Alvah Adams 
1817, Bowmanville and ManversWitiam Hav, Willies Coleman 
1848, Bowsanvlle—Wilam Hav, Jobn C, Osborne. 
1840, Bowmanvlle—-Michacl Faweete, Alesander Pots, 
1880. Bowmanville James C. Sater, 
1851. Bowmanville James C. Sater. 
1882, Dowmanville— Charles Fish 
Neweastie—Jobn English 
1860. Bowmanville and Schoogog—Charles Fish, George McRitchie. 
| * Neweastle— Joh Eaglch 
} 1864, RowmanvilleThomas Cosford, John Mil 
| Newartle—J. Hetchinion 
i 1855, Rowinanvilo—Thomas Cosford, Samuel Tucker, 
i)  Neweastle—Willan 5. Blackstock 
1836-—Howmenville—Thomas Cosford, A. Armstrong, 
i w Newesstle—-Wilism Pip. 
1857, Rowmnanvlle—James C. Sater, W. Byers 
HT Newenstle—Willum Php, Edward Crags 
1855—Dowmanville Joes C. later, J. Browley. 
*Newenetie—Wilkm Philp, W. Edward Walker. 
1850, Rowmnanville—James C. Slater, James D. Ogilvie, 
Neweaslle—Francn Coleman, james Graham. 
1800, Bowmanvlle—Willsm McFadden, William Sheridan. 
Newwoctle—Francis Coleman, Robert Wilton 
1861, Bownanville~-Willam MeFadden, James Graham. 
Neweautle—Francis Coleman, Grorge H. Corts. 
18t2, RownanvilleWillam McFadden, James Grabs. 
"" Newenstle—Iaaac B. Aylesworth, Allred McCann, 
1868, Bowmanville Ewin Clement, Wiliam Galbraith 
Neweautle—Alexander Cempbell, Janes Haason. 
1864, Bowmanville—Edwin Clement, James Hanon. 
“*" Newcastle—Alesander Campbel, Edvard Morrow. 
1805. Bownanvlle—Edwin Cement, James Hanon. 
 Neweastle—Alexander Campbell W. C- Washingtos. 
1805, Bowmacville—George Cochrane, Same! J. Hunter 
Neweactle—Willam McCullough, Andrew B. Chambers 
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Rowmanville—Richard Whiting, George Leach 
[Neweartle—Willam McCullough, D-E. F Gee (Orono). 
ownadvilleRichard Whiting, George Leach 
Neweastle—Thomas Cleghore, |. A. MeCling 

Bowmanville G. N. AFT. Dickson, 

Darlington—Alfred MeCana (Tyrone), A. C. Chambers 
Neweastie—Thomas Cleghorn, Richard W. Willams 
Darington—Alfed McCann (Enniskillen), Richard W. Wilms 
Neweastie—Willam MeDanagh, William J Joli 
Bowmaaville—G, N. AF. T. Dickson 

Darington—Thomas A. Ferguson (Enniskillen), Thoms H. Patel, 
Neweatle—Willam McDonagh, Willan J. Jolie 
Bowmaavile—Joha Bred 

Daringon~Thomas A. Ferguson (Hampton), James F. Metcalfe, 
[Neweartle—Willam McDonagh, Christopher L, Thompson 
Bowmaavile—Joha Bren. 

Darlington~Thomas A. Feegoson (Hampton), Isise Newton Robiaton 
‘Neweartle-Inase B, Aylesworth, Newton Hil 

Bowmanville Joe Bred, 

Darlington—Alesander R. Campbell, Thomas Slter (Hampton). 
Neweastle Peter Addison, Andrew W. Ross 
‘Newtonvile—Newton Hil 

Bowomnville—Thomms A. Peete. 

Dartington edward Barras, Thomas Str, 

Neweastle—Peter Addison, Jaber Wass 
Newtonille—Newton Hil 

Bowaranwile—Jobn G. Laird 

Dacington-Edward acrass, Jaber Wass 

Neweustle Peter Addi, Willan H. Emsley 
Newtonville—George Leech, 

Bowmanville—fohn G. Laird 
Darlington—Eawardacrass(Mampton), John A. Stewart. 
[Newearle— Jacob E, Howell, Edvard #i 
Newtonvillo—Grorge Lech 

owmanile—Jobn G. Laid 

Darlington—Jobn C. Wien (Hampton), James H. Barkwell 
Neweatle—Jacob E, Howell, Willan 1. Ensley 
NewtonvilleGeonge Lew 

ownanville—David C. MeDowel 

Darlington Joba C. Wilson (Hampton), Benjamin Great 
Neweastle—Jacab E- Howell James H, Barkwel 
Netonvile—William [Sot 

owmanville—David C, MeDoell 

Darlington Job C. Wilson (Hampton), Edward D. Lewis, 
‘Neweartle— Jonathan E. Bett, Willam J. Barkwel (Orono). 
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Bowmanvill—David C. MeDowell 

Daringion Willa R. Barker (Hampton), Willam 1. Learoyd 
(Tyron. 

[Neweartle—Jonathan E. Botts, Thomas P, Steel (Oron). 

Newtonville William L. Scott 

DowmaavilleEgerton R. Young. 

Darligton-—Willam R. Barker (Hampton), James W. Wilkinson 
Tyrone) 

Newestle Jonathan E, Betts, Benjamin Greats (Oron0) 

‘Newtonville William Scales. 

Bownunville—Egerton R. Young. 

Darlingion-Willm R- Darker (Hampton), Thompson Ferrer 

Newcastle Peter Adv, Wesley V. Patyson (Orono) 

Newtonville—Samoel Salton 

Bowmanvile (Church St) E. R. Young, (Queen S1)—E, Roberts 
P. Reb (Sup) 

Neweartle—and Orono—P. Addison, A, Richard. 

NewtnitleSamuel Salton. 

Tyrone —R, Walker, T. Fetter. 

THampton~Grorge Browne, Charles Taylor (Enniskillen. 

South Darlington]. Whitlock 

Bowmanville (Chareh St)—C. E. Melatyre, (Queen St)— 
. Robin 

Newcastle and Orono-—P- Addison, R. Walk 

Newtonville Samuel Salton. 

Tyrone-—R. Haseard, F. Woodger. 

HamptowGeorge Browne, Charles Taylor (Enniskillen) 

South Darington—J. Whitlock 

Bowmanville (Church St)—C. E. Melotyre 

Bowmamille (Queen S)--E. Roberts, P- Robins Sup). 

Neweaste and Orono. Walker, T- Dunlop (Oren) 

Newtonville. Whidck 

‘Tyrone -W. Renner, John T. Mores 

Hampton -E. Barras, 8. Salton (Ease) 

South Darlington. Sanderson, 

Bowmanvile (Church St) -H. 8. Matthews 

Bowmanville (Quen St)—J. E-Sandeeson, P. Rebins (Sep). 

Neweautle snd Orono—R. Walker, T- Dutlop (Oro) 

Newtonville). Whitlock 

“Tyeone_W, Kenner, A, E, Sanderson, 

Hampton -E. Bara, 8 Salton (Eaaishile) 

South Darlington “R. Sanderson. 

Bowmanville (Church S¢)—H. 5, Matthews. 

Bowmanville (Quten $8)—J. E. Sanderson, P. Robins (Sup) 











Robert, 





Neweastle and Orono, Dunlop (Orono), James Thom (Neweastl) 
Newtonville, Whitlock 
‘Tyrone -W, Kenner. (J.D. Dyed. 
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Hampton—E. Barras, S. Salton (Ean). 

South Darlington —K. Sanderson 

Bowmanville (Church S)—H, &. Matthews. 

Bowmanville (Qveen St)~J. E- Sanderson, Pasl Robins (Sup) 

[Neweartle and Orono—James Thom, George Edwards (ron). 

Newtonville -S. H. Bartlett 

‘TyroneLeonard Phelps, JM. Wight 

Hampton—Robert MeCuilough, Robert Sanderson (Enns 

South Davington James Lid 

Bowmaaville~Thomas Walton Joli, 

‘Neweatle and Orono~James Thon, George Edwards (Orono) 

Newtonville, T, Bartlett 

Tyrone Leonard Phelps, CR. Sing. 

Hanpton—Robert McCulloygh, Robert Sanderson (Enis) 

South Darlington James Liddy 

Bowmanville Thomas Walton Jolie 

Newcastle and Orono—D. F- Gee (Newcastle), George Brown (Oron0) 

Newtonville Richard T. Courtice 

Tyrone-—Leonard Phelps, Jo. Aiton, 

Hampton-Robert MeCuilough, Robert Sanderson (Enoikilen 

South Darlington James Lid 

Bowmanville Thomas Walton folie 

Newcastle and Orono~D. F. Gee (Neweasle), George Brown (O:o00) 

Newtonville Richard T, Courtie 

‘Tyrone—Robert MeCallough, A J Harvey Stie, 

Hanipton—James Liddy 

Ennishtlen~D. Soott Houck 

South Darlington—Leonard Phelps (Courtice) 

BowmsnvileCaleb Parker, Wiliam Jolife (Sup), 

Neweastle and Orono—Robert M. Pope (Neweastie), John R. Real 

Newtonville Richard T, Courtice, 

‘Tyrone—Robert McCullough, A J H. Strike. 

Hampton—James Liddy 

Ennikilen-D, Scott Houck, 

South Darlington—Leonard Phelps 

Bowmanvile--Caleb Parker, Willan Jolie and D, C, MeDowell 
(Sup 

Nowsatle and Orono~G. H. Copeland (Neweustl), Joueph R, Real 
(Orone, 

Newtonville W, Down 

‘Tyrope—A. C. Wilko, James Batstone 

Hanpton—Jammes Liddy 

Enniskillen D. Seott Hovck 

South Darlington Leonard Peps. 

Bownaovile~Caleb Parker. Wiliam Jolife and D. C. McDowell 

Newatle—G. H. Copeland 
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1805 


1806 


1807 


180 
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Orono —Joseph R. Real James Batstone 

Newtonville -W. Down, 

‘Tyrone-~A. C. Wilson, T- HP. Anderson 

Hampton—E. Howard 

Enniskillen 8, G Rorke 

South Darlington—G. W. Marv, 

BownuovileCaleb Parker. Willims Jolie and D. C. McDowell 
eps). 

rono-Wilsn Hy Adams, H. T. Lewis, 

Newtonville—W. Down, 

‘Tyrone—A. C. Wilton, H. Cut, 

Hampton E. E, Howard 

Ennshller§, CG, Rorke 

South DasiagtonC. W. Marvin 

Bowmanville Joseph J. Rae. Witham Jolife and D. C. McDowell 
‘Gure) 

Neweastie~R. Taylor. 

‘Orono-Williaen H. Adams, W. H. Clack. 

Newtonville—Matthew E- Wilton 

Tyrone—R.N. Adams, A.M Irwin, 

Hampton—E.E. Howard. Enniskillen. G. Ror. 

South Davlington—C. W. Marvin. 

BowmanvlleJoweph J. Rae. Wiliam Jolliffe and D. C. McDowell 
‘Supe 

Newcastle. Taylor, Newtonvile—Matthew E. Wion 

Oreno—Willain H, Adams, Augustus Shaver (Ritby) 

Tyrone—R. N Adams, lane Sel 

Hampton—H. Thomas, Ennsllen—S. G. Roe 

South Darlington}. 5.1. Wibon 

Bowmsnille—Joneph J. Rae. Willa Jolie (Sup). 

Neweastle—Thomas J Edmizon. Newtonvlle—Matthew E. Wilbon 

Orono Thomas W. Leggott, Charles W. Demill (Kirby) 

‘Tyrone—Richard N. Adama, W. A. McKim Young. 

Hampton —Henry Thomas,” Essisklen-Willam J. Weatheri 

Sovth Darlington —J. 5. Ivison Wilson 

Bowmanville William J. Jolie. Wiliam Jolie Sup.) 

Newastle—Thomat J. Edmbon. Newtonville —Jobe G. Lewis 
(Chari 

‘Orono-Thomas W. Leggot, R. S. Anderson (Kisby) 

‘Tyrone lames S. MeMulln, J. Fletcher Chapman, 

Hampton—Henry Thomas. Eansilles Simon Croolahanks 

South Darlington. 8. Ivion Wilson (Courtice) 

Bowmanville William J. Jollfe. Wiliam Jolie (Sup). 

Newesttle—Thomas J. Edmizon.  Newtonvile—Joha G. Lewis 

Orono—Thomas W. Legeot, Charles E. Cragg (tby) 

Tyrone—James S. MeMullen, J. Geoge Brown. 

Hanpton—Frank J. Anderia. Enniskillen -Sinon Crookshanks. 

South Darlington Joseph Ward (Courtice. 
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Bowmanville—Danel 0. Croley. Wiliam Jolie (Sup) 

Newesttle—Thomat J. Fdmion. Newtonvlle—Joha (Lewis, 

Orono--W. Benjamin Tucker.” Willam Tucker (Sup. 

Tyrone James S, MeMullen, J. George Brova 

ampton—Frank J. Anderson. "Enniskillen Simon Crookshanks 

South Dartington Joseph Ward 

Bowmanville” Daniel 0. Crosey. Wiliam Jolie (Sup). 

Neweartle—Jobn C. Wikon, Newtonville Wiliam J- Young 

Orono-—W. Benjamin Tucker. Wiliam Tucker (Sup, 

‘Tyrone—Louis Smith Wight, John E Howson 

Hampton—Frank J. Anderson, Ease “Thoms Snowden, 

South Dactington Joseph Ward 

RowmaawilleDasiel ©. Crosley, Wiliam ollie and T. W. 
"ollie (Sop, 

NewcastleJohn C. Wikon, Newtonville—Wiliam J. Voung. 

Ofono—W. Benfain Tucker. Willams Tucker Sup, 

‘Tyrome—Louis Smith Wight Hampton—Fank J. Anderson. 

Ennsklen-—Thomas Snowdon. South Darlington Joh Wand 

BowmansilleVernon Hf Emory. W. Jollife and T- W. folie 

Neweastle—Jobn C. Wilts. Orono—Hedley V. Mountee 

Newtonville—Jobn W. Bunner, ‘Tyrone Louis Smith Wight 

Hampton—James P. Berry. Eaniskilen Thomas Snowdon, 

South Darlington —R. Archibald Delve, 

BowmsnvilleVernon H. Emory. W, Jolie and T. W, Jolie 

Newcartle— John C, Wikon. Albert C. Wilton (Sup) 

Nevtonvlle—Johm W. Busser. 

‘Tyrone~Solrd F, Dizon. Hampton—James P. Berry. 

Enniskillen Thomas Snowdon, ‘South Darlington~—Jobn R. Butler 

owmanville—Joho Garbutt. W. Jolife and T. W. Jllife (Sup) 

Newestle—A.M. Irwin. J.C. Wieon Sup. 

(rono--Wilians Limtert- Newtonville Joba W. Busnes, 

Tyrone —Hamilton Spence. Hampton —T. HP. Anderson 

Ehniskilen—Joha A. Jewell” South Darington-—John R. Bute, 

Bowmanville—Joba Garbutt, W. Jolife, T. W. Jolife and. Woo 

NeweastleAM. Irwin, J.C. Wilton (Sup) 

(Orono Willams Limbert. Lerkard—Under Orono 

Newonvlle—John W. Bunser. ‘Tyrone-—Hamlton S, Spence. 

Hampton—Thomae H, P. Anderson. Eaniskilen-Joha A. Jewell 

South Dartington Joseph Barnes, 

Bowmanvile—Juba Garbutt. Win Jolife, T, W, Jolie and W. C. 
‘Wathington (Supe). 

Neweaste—A. M. Irwin, J, C, Wilson (Sup. 

(rono-Win Lintert. Netoavlle—Charles Adams 

Tyrone—Hamilton S. Spence. Hampton —Thomas Ti. P. Anderson, 

Ennskilen—Jokn A. Jewell. South Darlington Joseph Barnes 
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Bowmanvile—Joba Garbutt. W. Jolie, T. W, Jolie and W.C. 





‘Warhington (Supe) 

Neweaste—A. M. Irwin. J. C, Wilson (Sup). Orono-—Wilimn 
Timber. 

NewtonileCharks Adams. Tyrone—HamiltonS. Spence 


Hampton—Thomas HP. Anderson. 
‘Sut Darlington-Joceph Barnes. 
Bowmaavile Hay B. Kenty 
Washington (Supe) 

Newearte~Goorge Be Clare. 
Newtonville—Charles Adams 
Hampton ~Charles W, Barret 
South Darlagton-Soford 


Ennshllen—John A. Jewel 


'W. Jolie, T. W.Jolife and W. C 
Oron0—R, Arthur Whattam 
‘Tyrone Willams Higgs 
Ennstillen—Jobn B Robeson, 
‘W. Jolliffe, T.W. Jolie and W 





Washington (ups) 

Noweastle-George R.Clare. Orono 

Newtonville Robert L. Edwards, Tyrone-—Willian Hig. 

Hampton—Charies W, Barrett. Enniskillen Tob £, Robeson 

South Davington~-Sooed F. Dixon, 

Bowmanville Harry B. Kenny. W. Jolie, TW, Jolliffe and W. €. 
Washington (Sips) 

NewcartleGeorge R, Clase. Oraoo—R. Arthur Whattam, 

Newtonville Robert L. Edwards, Tyrone—Willag Hige. 

Hampton—Charis W. Barret, EnnisllenWillm E Honey 

South DaringtonSoford F. Dixon, 

Bowmanville Harzy B. Keany. Wi Jollfe, W. C. Washington and 
A. Tookin (Supa) 

Newestle—George R. Clare Orono~R, Arthur Whattam. 

Newtonve—Rober L, Edwards. "Tyrone Willan Higgs 

Hampton--Charee W. Barsett._Ennstlen Wiliam Ernest Honey 

South Darlington Soord F. Dixon. 

Bowmanville Wilmot G. Clarke. Wim Jolie, W. C, Washington 
ELA. Tonkin and Joseph Ward (Supe) 

Neweastie—John A, Connell. Orono—Ceorge R. C 

Newtonville—Hiam B. Roe. Tyrone—James E Beckel 

Hampton—George Brome. Enniskillen Henry Wilkinson, 

South Darington—R. Archibald Delve 

BowmanvilleCapt. Wilmot G. Clarke. Wm Joli 
ton, E. A. Tonkin and Frederick Woodger (Supe) 

Newearte—John A. Connell.” Orono—Ceorge R. Care 

Courtice. Archibald Delve. Newtonville John E- Gritch 

“Tyrone James E, Beckel, Hampton George Brown: 

Enniskillen —Heary Wilkinson, 

Bowanville—Capt. Wilmot G. Clarke, Samuel Sellery (Ass. 
‘W. C, Washington, EA. Tonkin and Frederick Woodger (Sune) 

Neweacle—John A. Coasell. Orono George R. Clare 

Courtice. Architald Delve. Newtonville—Jobn E Grifth 

‘Tyrone—James E. Backe, Hampton—George Brown, 

Enniskillen Henry Wilkinson, 
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1018, Bowmanville—Capt, Wilmot G. Clarke, Samuel Sellery. (Asst. 
‘W. C, Woshingion, E.A. Tonkin, Frederick Woodger (Sup) 
Neweisle—John A, Connell OronoGeorge R. Clare 
Courtice -R. Archibald Deve. Newtorille— Job E. Gritth 
‘Tyrone-—James E, Beckel, Hampton George Brow 
Ennshllen Henry Wilkinson 
1019, Bowmanville Samuel C. Moore. E. A. Tonkin, Frederick Woodger 
‘aed W. HL. Spargo (Sups) 
Newearte—Hamilton S. Spence, Orono—John E. Grit 
Courtice--W. SP, Hoye. Newtonville—Edmand W. Tink 
Tyrone WT, Wicket, Hampton Joba O. Totton 
Enniskillen — 
1920, Bowmanvlle—Samoel C. Moore, E, A. Tonkin, W. HL 
'W.C Washington Supe) 
Newcastle —Hanilton S. Spence. Orono—Alerandee KC Edison 
"John E. Grifth and Willa Limbert (Sips). 
“Tyeone William T. Wisett, Hampton —John 0, Totten. 
Courtice -W, SP. Boyce, Newtonvile—Edmund W. Tink 
Ennskllen—George T: MacKenae, 
1921, BowmanvilleSamuel C. Moore. Edwin A, Tonkin, W. H. Spargo, 
W. C. Washington Supe 
Newcastle Hanon S. Spence. Orono—Alerandee K. Edison, 
Courtice -W. 8, P. Hoyce, "Newtonville Edmund W. Tiok 
"Tyrone.—Willim T. Wickets. Hampton--Wesley W. Jooes 
Enniskilen—George T, MacKenzie. 
1022, Bowmanville Samuel C, Moore. -W.C. Washington, Ewin A, Tonkin 
fed WH. Spargo (Supe 
Newastie~“Enoch I Coe," Oroao—Alexander K Emibon 
Courtice WW. SP, Boyce.  Newtonlle—Thomas Wallace 
“Tyrone—Wilian T, Wicket, Hampton Weaey W. Joes 
Enniskillen George T. MacKenzie 
1928, Howmanville~ Samuel C- Moore. Wiliam C, Washington, Edwin A, 
“Tonkin, W. H. Spargo (Sus) 
Newcastle “Enoch B, Cuoke, Orono —Alerander K. Edison 
Courtice--Clarence C. Washington,  Newtonville—Thomas Wallace, 
‘Tyrone —Willam T, Wicket. Hampton Wesley W. Jones 
Enishllen—George T. MacKenzie 
1024, Rowmanille—Jouepl U, Robins, Newcastle—Enoch B. Cooke, 
Orono S.7F, Tucker, Courtie Clarence C, Washington 
Newtonvile Thomas Wallace. Tyrone—J. Wesley Down, 
Hampton-—Wesky W. Jone, Enoinkilen Elmer C. Belin. 





sargo and 








Down to 1828, although there are indications, more or less 
clear, that Methodist Preachers were occupying our territory, 
‘we have found little that is quite certain until we come to that 
date. In that year John Ryerson (an elder brother of Egerton 
Ryerson) and William Slater were appointed preachers on the 
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Yonge Street Circuit, which then had 240 members, and S. 
Belton and J. Atwood on the Smith's Creek Circuit with 304 
members, the total number of Methodists in Upper Canada 
being at the time 5450. Mr Ryerson has left some interesting 
and definite remarks regarding his labours that year. He says: 
“The Yonge Street circuit was more laborious and harder to 
work than any one I had yet travelled; but my faithful and 
devoted colleague (William Slater) was a help-meet to me indeed, 
His never-failing cheerfulness and untiring industry was a 








source of great comfort and encouragement to me. Our circuit 
extended from York (including the town) to Lake Simcoe 
embracing the series of townships west of Yonge Street 10 
Holland Landing, thence along the shore twelve miles, through 
woods without a house to North Gwillimbury, thence through 
Whitchurch, Markham, Pickering, Whitby and Darlington, as 
far as Major Wilmot's, some miles east of where Bowmanville 
now stands, Major Wilmot fitted up a large room in his tannery 
for our services; for though neither he nor Mrs Wilmot were 
‘members of our Church, yet were they very friendly, and treated 
‘me with the kindness of parents." 

In the following year (1824) Mr Ryerson was on the Bay 
Quinté Circuit and he gives some very enlightening details as 
to his labours which could doubtless be well applied to those he 
endured on the Yonge Street Circuit. “We had thirty-one 
appointments; and I went twelve times around the Circuit— 
fonce every four weeks—preaching and meeting the scattered 
remains of classes at each appointment During this, 
year I travelled on horseback two thousand four hundred miles, 
preached three hundred and fifty sermons, and met about half 
as many classes; and received for my support as salary one 
hundred dollars." These extracts make plain what the Meth- 
oddist preacher's labours were and why he was called Travelling 
Preacher. 

In 1824 Anson Green (1801-70), who afterwards became one 
of the leaders of the 











‘anadian Methodist Church, was second 
preacher on Smith's Creek Circuit. In a very interesting book? 


"Canadian Method its Epcheand Characteristics by Rev. Egerton 
Ryerson, Toroat, 189, at pp. 80,6 
"Ryerson's Canadian Methodism, pp. 6 6 





"The Life and Times ofthe Rev, Anson Green, B.D." Toronto, 1877 
at pp 5558 
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he relates some events of the time. “We arranged for a new 
appointment at Mr Bullock's neighbourhood, near the Carrying 
Place, and another at what is now called Newtonville, at about 
twelve miles west of Port Hope—since become the head of a 
circuit. On the 4th of November I preached the first sermon 
ever delivered at Newtonville, in a log house owned by Mr 
Soules, situated on the main road, and on the west side of a 
high hill." Farther on he says, “Our next appointment led 
me to Major Wilmot’s—now Newcastle—preached in a school 
house a little west of Salmon Creek." Again he says: “Our 
Circuit embraces all the country between Bowmanville and the 
Carrying Place, River Trent, and Mud Lake.” Still farther on 
he tells us, “November 30th. This afternoon, by previous 
arrangement, I delivered what I was informed was the first 
sermon preached in Port Hope by a Wesleyan minister—it was 
certainly the first appointment in our circuit work there. I 
had a shoemaker's shop for my church, his shoe-bench for a 
pulpit, and six persons for a congregation. Port Hope is the 
largest village on the circuit, It is situated at the mouth of 
‘Smith's Creek, from which our circuit takes its name. It is 
full of enterprise and spirit, but so full of whisky and sin that 
it bears the name of ‘Sodom'.”” Still farther on (p. 68) he 
speaks of staying at Mr Cryderman’s house, west of Bowman- 
ville, while on his way to the Conference of 182. 

Tn September, 1824, Rev. James Richardson (1791-1875) was 
put in charge of the Yonge Street Circuit and remained there 
for two years, During the second year of his service (1825-1826) 
he had. as his assistant no less a person than Rev. Egerton 
Ryerson (1803-1882), and under these two distinguished men 
Michael Cryderman,? James Cryderman’s father, served as a 
Local Preacher. It is interesting to read what James Richardson 
had to say with respect to the spiritual destitution of the part 
fof the Yonge Street Circuit with which we are concerned. 
‘Thomas Webster, D.D., in his "Life of Rev. James Richardson” 
(1876), at p. 106, quotes Richardson's own words, thus: “Com 
plaints of immoral character abounded. Indifference to the 
stated means of grace was prevalent in many places; and 

















‘avi’ Creek, tater Wilmot’ Cree 
James Cryderman in 142 tld the writer that his father came to Dastng- 
tos in 1825 andl war the fist Local Preacher in the township 
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especially so in the eastern section, in the townships of Pickering, 
Whitby and Darlington." This may be compared with what 
Anson Green said of Port Hope. Are these statements to be 
taken at full face value? The saints are prone to be severe. 

‘James Richardson and Egerton Ryerson were two of the 
moat notable men of our Upper Canadian history. Richardson 
wwas a Lieutenant in the British navy, and in the war of 1812 
‘was with his ship at the siege of Oswego, May 6, 1814. During 
the fight his left arm was shot away, and for this throughout his 
life he received an annual pension of £100 sterling from the 
British government, Hence in two important respects he had 
superiority over many; he carried with him an empty sleeve as 
proof of his loyalty to Britain, and he had an assured income 
‘of respectable size to strengthen his independence. 

Richardson had been brought up as an Anglican, but in 
August, 1818, he and his wife joined the Methodist Church. 
‘They were living at Presque Isle (Brighton) in the Smith's 
Creek Cireuit. He soon became a Local Preacher, and remained 
at Presque Isle for some six years, when at the request of Rev, 
Thomas Madden, Presiding Elder, he, anticipating the action of 
the Annual Conference, began his career as a regular preacher 
fon the Yonge Street Citeuit, in September, 1824, as assistant to 
Rev. Wm H. Williams, At the 1825 Conference he was technic- 
ally admitted "on trial” and was put in charge of the Yonge 
Street Circuit with Egerton Ryerson as assistant, who was 
‘a young man of twenty-two, then also just admitted “on tral.” 
It was during this year that the sparse new settlements of 
Darlington and Clarke heard the preaching of these two remark- 
able men, Their paths diverged much in later life, but they 
seem never to have lost the high esteem of their youth for one 





another 

When, in 1835, the reorganisation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church occurred, James Richardson did not at once cast in his 
lot with this group, He stayed a year with the Wesleyans and, 
resigning in 1886, he crossed the American boundary and 
preached for a year at Auburn, in New York State. In 1837 
he returned to Upper Canada, and, along with Philander Smith 
(1796-1870), his friend and colleague, he was received into the 
‘Methodist Episcopal Church at the Conference held June 21 in 
Cummer’s Chapel, Yonge Street (nine miles north and two east 
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‘of Toronto). Both these men later became bishops of the 
Canadian Methodist Episcopal Church—Smith in 1847 and 
Richardson in 1858, Tt was the fortune of the writer to hear 
them both preach several times in the Orono M.E. Church in 
the years 1867-1869, 

Bishop Richardson's son, James Henry (1823-1910), gradu- 
ated in Medicine in 1848 and became a distinguished member of 
the medical profession in Toronto. He was for years Professor 
ff Anatomy in the University of Toronto, and it was the writer's 
privilege to meet him and hear others speak of him. He was a 
rman of intelligence and much independence of character. 

Egerton Ryerson (1803-1882) was one of the important men 
of Ontario and lived a very active life. He was born in Norfolk 
County, the son of Colonel Ryerson, who had been a British 
officer in the American Revolutionary War, and received six 
hundred acres of land in Norfolk. The father was an Anglican, 
but he had five sons (George, William, John, Egerton, Edwy) 
who became Methodist preachers. Egerton, as we have seen, 

















entered the ministry in 1825. He soon became conspicuous. 
He was, in 1820, appointed first editor of the Christian Guardian, 
‘organ of the Methodist Church, which existed till 1925, In 
1833 he was sent to England to negotiate the union with the 
Methodist Church of the mother country. He was the first 
Principal of Vietoria College and presided over it from 1841 
to 1814, In 1844 he was appointed Chief Superintendent of 
Edueation for Upper Canada and remained in that position 
until 1876, He was regarded with admiration by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and by many others as well, although he 
was also the object of very sharp criticism from many who 
were hostile to him, 

In the official Minutes of 1826 Whitby is mentioned alongside 
Bay Quinté and Yonge Street as a circuit, with James Wilson 
fas Preacher. In 1827 James Wilton’s circuit is put as Yonge 
Street and Whitby. In the following year (1828) Robert Corson 
(1793-1878) is given as Preacher for Whitby and the Schoogog 
(sie) Indians, In 1879, after Corson's death, Rev. John Carroll, 
D.D., published a book on “ Father Corson,” containing valuable 
autobiographical notes by Corson, From this book we learn 
that in 1828 and 1829 Corson had not less than forty preaching 
appointments in Pickering, Whitby, Darlington, Clarke, Brock, 
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i Reach, and other townships of the Whitby Circuit. No chapels 
hhad been erected. The parsonage was a log house in the front 
fof Darlington (perhaps near Bowmanville). There was a large 
Indian congregation of 200 members on Scugog Island. Corson 
i had a salary of $400 in 1820. Tn 1835 and 1836 he was again 
fon the Whitby Circuit and filled appointments as far east as 
Newcastle. 

‘A noticeable fact in connection with these early preachers 
is the attention that was paid to the Indian missions. Indeed 
the presence of the Indians often determined the location of the 
i circuits. There were considerable numbers of Indians at the 

Credit, Lake Scugog, Rice Lake and so on, and attached to 
| these groups were the circuits of straggling white settlers. And 
Hl even in places like Darlington, Peter Jones, the Indian preacher, 

i fon January 21, 1827, arrived at Mr Cryderman’s, west of 
Bowmanville, and preached to forty Indians who were encamped 
fat that point. He held a meeting also with the whites. 

Tt would appear then that in the territory under discussion 
there were no churches and few parsonages prior to 1890. Indeed 
in the whole of Upper Canada only a few church buildings had 
been erected, such as the Hay Bay Church in 1792, the Conger 
Chapel at Picton in 1809, the Red Meeting-House at Lundy's 
Lane in 1817, the First Toronto Chapel in 1818, the Hamilton 
4] Church back of Cobourg in 1820, the King Street Church in 
i the town of Hamilton in 1821, and the like, The preaching took 
i place in schoolhouses, private houses, barns, sawzills, tanneries, 

and in summer-time in camp-meetings. ‘The first preaching 

place in Bowmanville was probably the schoolhouse which 
stood in King Street, where the Bowman House now stands, at 

Teast, such was James Cryderman's opinion in 1902, and the 

first in the Newcastle neighbourhood was probably Major 

Wilmot's tannery already spoken of, or the log schoolhouse 

near Salmon Creck, or Mr Wallbridge’s house, nearer to the 
village. 

‘As to a real church building in Bowmanville J. B. Fairbairn 
in his "Reminiscences", says at page 89 that ‘a church was in 
‘existence on the hill about 1840." He meant probably on the 
hill west of the town. As to the date, it coincides very closely 
‘with the opening of a new chapel at Bowmanville reported by 

i Egerton Ryerson in a letter from Port Hope, dated September 2, 
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1839, to the Christian Guardian, in which he says that on August 





he preached twice at Bowmanville at this opening. His 
account is very brief, but he says that the chapel was “com- 
‘odious and neatly pewed.” Tt was a frame structure, 

This dedication service was performed by Egerton Ryerson 
as he was on his way with his brother John to hold meetings in 
the eastern sections of the Province on behalf of the celebration 
of the Centenary of Methodism regarding which it had been 

ranged that Octoher 25, 1839, should be observed as a day 
of special commemoration and thanksgiving. The Ryersons 
constituted one of the deputations to visit the circuits and solicit 
subseriptions to the Centenary Fund which should be applied, 
fivetenths to the Superannuation Fund, two-tenths to the 
building of parsonages, two-tenths to the Book Room, and 
‘one-tenth to missionary purposes. They held meetings at Port 
Hope, Hope Chapel, Monaghan, Peterboro', Cavan, ete. On 
the return journey a meeting was held, on October 23, in the 
new chapel at Bowmanville, and the friends offered as thanks- 
siving the sum of $431 to the Centenary Fund. 

In his reports to the Christian Guardian, Egerton Ryerson 
expressed his pleasure at the excellence and advanced agri- 
cultural condition of the country and the respectability of the 
inhabitants in the interior districts of Durham and Northumber: 
land which he was now visiting for the fret time. He would 
have been delighted to remain permanently in such happy 
circumstances. This is to be taken cum grano satis. The country 
was still largely in a rough state, although doubtless the in- 
habitants were as Ryerson represents them. Egerton Ryerson 
was pre-eminently a kindly man, full of emotion, and what 
‘woud be called familiarly to-day a good ‘'mixer.". "He perhaps 
took a Kindlier view of things than James Richardson and 
Anson Green. 

‘The Whitby Centenary meeting was held on November 5, 
1830, and good subscriptions were taken although a new chapel 
had been opened about twa months since, and the people were 
then erecting another. Unfortunately the location of these two 
chapels is not given. Perhaps the Bowmanville church was 
‘one of them, 

In subsequent numbers of the Christian Guardion up to 
June 10, 1840, lists of subscribers to the Centenary Fund are 
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sgiven. Sometimes these people are spoken of as belonging to 
the Whitby Circuit, and at other times some are said to belong 
to Bowmanville, although Bowmanville was a preaching appoint- 
ment in the Whitby Circuit at that time, Hence there is a 
certain amount of overlapping and repetition of names in the 
lists. Still the lists are of great value in giving trustworthy: 
information as to the Methodist population of our region four 
score years ago. We take the liberty of changing some spellings 
and of reducing the pounds, shillings and pence to dollars and 


Seascrimens 10 tHE CexTENARY FUN oF 1890 





Why Crea Tamar Niet $4 
George Rach 33 

Henry Ada. ss 

Am Mack Robinson 32 
Bite aren 33 

: 1, James Rendle 34 
wien Bae a fess 3h 
ues oat ees 3 
Bes OL 32 Wiliam Thomas $1 
Rev. M. Cyderman, 25 Rev. RAH, Thornton a4 
Wills Flat $9. ae walle 
Bei Groban su Mes Wale. as 
woes $18 Willan Windate 32 
Bonet $8 Devt Wine 32 
Elijah Haigh $6 Jobe Youll $5 
pera $2 lnmenery ofa wo 33 
‘atl Haight 32 
Chester Haight $2 remand 
George Haight. $2 Willan Baker $2 
W. tambon Hight Bi Moduler 32 
lsabeth Hight. $1 Mary Baker at 
Margaret Higheld 31 Blattedh naar $1 
Dante Hogarth $2 Noah Baier a1 
George Hogarth $2 John Baker 30 
Soh Hoagie 31 Mer Beemaa $3 
Matthew Jones $10 Jer cara 36 
Jone Laogea $5 Jon Coleman eo 
Soe Lane $2. Jane couman $6 
Richard M, Lovekin. 3h France Galena $4 
Mary Love. $4 Richard Coonan eo 
Wilts Fs Moore $10. Peter Coleman $6 
Mrs Moore $90 7 chien each $7 
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James Cousens $4 James MeFesters 
John A, Cousens $10 ‘Thomas Macon 

‘Mae Salem Consens $2 John Middleton 
Wiliam Durant $1 MreBiddeton 
Horace L. Farley $20 Henry Munro, Em 
Elisa Farley $20 Mary Munro. 
Susanah Farley $15 Willam Preston 
Joba Benton Farey $85 Betty Preston 

Emily Farley $10 Willa Preston, Jun 
John Farley $20 Richard Ruddock 
‘Archibald Fletcher. $10 Ann Ruddock. 

Jota Geay Sen. $4 Willan Rundle 
Jane Gray 852 Jane Rundle 












John Gray Jun $4 Charles Rundle 
James Gray $4 Ann Rundle 

Mary Gray 34 Grace Runde 

Calvin Haran $4 Elimbeeh Rundle 

James Heat $8 Mrs Shaw and family 

Mew Hea $8 MrsShter 

Joke Heal. S40 Sarah Slater 

Eliabeth Heal S12 Rebeors Sater 

Aon Hoar $1 In memory of Me Slater 

George Hogarth 38 Mes D. Smith in memory of 
Das! Hogarth 88 hasband 20 
Matthew Jones 20. Aaron Thompson sa 
Joseph Langmatd 35 Jane Tominon $1 
Mary Ann Langeaid 82 Stephen Wackington $4 
Willams H. Lange $1 Jane Washington 4 
Elis C. Langa $1 Margaret Washington s4 
‘Thomas Langmaid SIL Elisa Washington $4 
Richard M, Lovekia $1) Ezerton Washington om 
Mrs Lovekia $1) Anthony Washington and faily$10 
David MeFeeter, $8 Charlotte White sa 
Andvew McFeeters $2 Jobin D. Winds $8 
Mary MeFeeters. $6 Wills Windate s4 


An analysis of this ist of 1889 and 1840 gives some interesting 
results. Firstly, we see that a friendly feeling existed between 
‘Methodists and Presbyterians inasmuch as Rev. R. H. Thornton 
‘of Whitby and Oshawa wasamong the subscribers. It is probable 
also (although not quite certain) that the George Lawrence 
mentioned was the Presbyterian Minister of the Clarke con: 
‘gregation who had been inducted in 1838. He was an extremely 
modest man and may kave desired’to be entered on the list 
without any title, Mr Thornton had been in Whitby since 1833. 

Secondly, the presence of certain names in the list would 
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seem to suggest that certain preaching appointments had been 
established, although churches had not been built in many of 
them. Names like Washington, Coleman, Baker, Langmaid, 
ete., would indicate preaching places at Solina or Zion. Names 
like Farley and Cryderman would suggest Hampton. Names 
Tike Gray suggest Tyrone, Names like Lovekin, Beeman, 
Munro, Middleton, Blackburn, etc., suggest Newcastle and its 
neighbourhood. Orono is not apparent in the list, but Ruddock 
seems to suggest Kirby. Furthermore, the presence of certain 
rhames in the list suggests the absence of disputes in the com- 
munity which later grew out of ecclesiastical splits in which the 
Methodists were involved. 

‘The state of allairs in the Methodist Church of four score 
years ago in our region is so well illustrated in a communication 
Sent on May 3, 1845, by Rev. Alvah Adams from Bowmanville 
to the Christian Guardian, which appeared on May 14, that we 
reproduce a large part of it here 

Whitby Circuit embraces part of Clarke, all Darlington, 
part of Whithy and Reach, There are not less than ten villages: 
principal of which are Bond Head and Newcastle, Oshawa and 
Winchester (now Brooklin), Prince Albert (in Reach) and 
Bowmanville, Bowmanville is head of circuit, where we have 
a large, well-fnished frame chapel, a congregation of about two 
hundred of whom sixty are members, In Oshawa there is a 
neat brick chapel. Numbers about equal to Bowmanville. 
Between these two we have another “Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel, 1813." These are the only chapels on the circuit 
Others are much needed, particularly in Newcastle, Bond Head, 
Winchester and Prince Albert. My worthy colleague and T 
preach, usually, fifty times in twenty-two places during every 
four weeks. The Local Preachers and Exhorters conducting an 




















equal number of religious services within the same time and in 
the same places. Of these useful labourers we have six of the 
latter and thirteen of the former. ‘There are in all on this Circuit 
about five hundred members in society, which (sic) for con- 
venience, are divided into twenty-eight smaller companies called 
classes according to their respective places of abode. We have 
held two Protracted Meetings during the year—one in the early 
part of the winterin Oshawa; several backsliders were reclaimed, 
fand some ten or twelve penitent seekers found the "Pearl 
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of great price”; in all ahout eighteen most of whom joined the 
church—the other recently closed in Bowmanville during which 
about twenty penitents and backsliders were brought to God 
‘We have given the list of subscribers to the Centenary Fund 
of 1830, It is also worth while probably to give the list of 
stubscribers to the Missionary Funds of the church for 1845-1846, 
‘The spelling is often erratie; but no changes are made in it 








Bowens 





Bowmanville Branch:-Collected by Mrs Cousins and Mrs Camthorne: 
Matthew Moser, Joha Brown, Mra Brown, Mr Fox; Samuel Cole David 
Hay, Jabez Brows, George Haines, Mrv Richard Reid, Zechariah, Mitch, 
Mrs’ Cawthorne, Miss Jane. Willams, Abraham Yewney, Mes. Tesnery 
Mrs Glover, Joseph Mennard, Richard Windat, Win Rundle, Mex Miche, 
Doctor Low, Mrs Plp, Mrs MeFestes, Mie McAnally, Jas B. Manchester, 
Mre Voung, Mex Coleman se, Wen Buttrey, Mrs Hutey, Thomas Windat 





Collected ty Mes Cole: Wim Windatt, Mes Windate, Wn Hae, Peter 


Coleman, John Coleman, Roger Cae et, Mrs R. Cale en, Roger Ce un 
Mrs R. Coe fun, 





Collected by Mrs Draper and Miss Rench in Claske and) Newcastle; Ht 
Munro, Mee Couch, John R. Janes 8 Draper, Miss €. Rench, Ana Patterson, 
Mrs Foster, Mr Melatoah, Mrs McCoy, B Fig, Z Theesher,T. Jones 


Collected by Mrs and Miss Shaw! Mrs D. Shaw, Miss Giviny, L. Ellen 
‘Norman, John Cornish, Mrs Beanian, Mes Lovekiny Mie T. Lovekia, Mize 
M, Lovekin, Miss E. Lovelin, J. Lavcki, Jowph Lovekin, Matthew foness 
Mrs Jones; Archd Fletcher, Ira Wilson, Jobn Frank, G. Lorian, Wan 
Lorman, Mrs Lorriman, F- Hatch, T. Ward, Mrs C. Smith, Dr Cilbeaith, 
James Gibrith, Samuel Young, James Cowan, Charles Mansing, James 
‘Ceyderman, Thooas Loveka, 











Collected by Emily Farley: Michael Cryderman, Ht. Eliott, J. Wicket, 
J. Fare jun., Wan Rodgers, Robert Wilson, Thos Greenaway. Mise Farley. 


Collected by Minus J. Cray and M.A. MeClung: Joba Gray jun. Jane Gray 
‘Mrs J Gray, Louie Champaine, James Mell, Andrew MeFetes 


Collected by Mrs J, and Miss M, Blackburn in Clarke: James Blackburn 
James Motley, Rachel Blackburn, Joha Bellwood, Margaret Bellwood, Wr 
Gitaoo, Jobe Bellwood jum, Jomph Read, John Robson, Mr Robson, Mrs 
Blackburn 





A second Methodist church was built in Bowmanville some 
nine years later than the first one, It was dedicated on March 26, 
1848. The Travelling Preachers of the Bowmanville Circuit 
appointed at the Conference of 1847 were William Haw and 
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William Coleman. Mr Haw has left some description of the 
building without mentioning the site, which was, however, the 
site of the present church (1926). "Between 1839 and 1848 
Bowmanville had crossed the creek and had definitely decided 
to grow towards the east. The new site was the gift of Alexander 
Fletcher, one of the oldest citizens. Mr Haw describes the 
church as of brick, fifty-six feet long, forty wide, and with a 
ceiling twenty feet high, There were four windows on each 
side and two in the south end. There was a tower twelve feet 
high with a cupola in which a bell was placed on July 21. In the 
interior there were galleries finished with balustrading in front. 
For the opening ceremonies certain brethren {rom a distance 
who had promised to come had not come, and Mr Haw and 
Mr Coleman had to take the services at the last moment. And 
there was disappointment which was increased by the general 
unprecedented commercial depression and by the preparation 
{or building three chapels in this comparatively small and feeble 
Circuit, Stil in spite ofall this and of the storms of discord and 
division which raged for a year or two the Preachers hoped that 
the connexional funds would be up to average (Christian 
Guardian, April 12, 1848). 

‘On the Monday evening there was the inevitable tea meeting 
at which Mr Peter Coleman took the chair, The programme 
formed a sort of little drama consisting of the donating of three 
presents, to the audience there assembled, and to the congrega- 
tion for future use. A rich cake was presented by Mrs Charles 
Brown, Mesdames Coleman gave a large hymn-book, and 
Miss Madden's school gave a pulpit Bible, Rev. William Price 
ceut the cake and distributed it whilst making a suitably witty 
Speech. Rev. William Coleman described the merits of the 
new hymn-book and presented it to the new church. And 
Rev. William Haw made an eulogy on the Bible as he presented 
the sacred volume to the stewards. A select choir and select 
brass band made music. The weather was bad and the roads 
were in a deplorable state, but the audience was good and 
enjoyed itself. 

‘But the cup of satisfaction was not full, and so a second 
opening of the church was fixed for Sunday, July 23, of the 
‘stme year, two days after the bell had been placed in the cupola. 
Egerton Ryerson preached in the morning from Ezekiel 43, 12 
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“This is the law of the house."” Rev. Enoch Wood preached in 
the afternoon, and Dr Ryerson again in the evening at six 
o'clock from Ist Corinthians 2, 5, ‘"That your faith shox 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God, 
people were charmed by the eloquence of these two men. And 
fa remarkable thing occurred that evening which impressed the 
celebration deeply upon the memory of the whole community. 
Just before the hour of service a thunder storm arose which 
‘across the country and a flash of lightning struck the 
tower. The sexton and a few people who had come into the 
church somewhat early were stunned by the shock, but nobody 
was seriously hurt. The storm soon pasted and ‘Dr Ryerson 
mounted the pulpit, There was some fear that he might be too 
much excited to preach well. But Dr Ryerson was not easily 
upset. He preached a powerful sermon and made use of the 
startling occurrence of the evening to emphasise the truths he 














was expounding. His hearers did not soon forget. A tea 
followed on Monday. Good addresses were made. The band 
played and a sum of £40 was raised. 

TThe remark made by Rev. Wm Haw in the Christian Guardian 
‘of April 12, 1848, respecting “the unprecedented commercial 
‘depression ” is perhaps worthy of a little attention. The period, 
just preceding 1846 was one of prosperity in the grain and flour 
trades. And heavy investments had been made in flour mills 
and in the canals of Canada. Consequently the repeal. by 
Britain of the Corn Laws (June 26, 1846), which had afforded 
protection to Canadian wheat and flour, constituted a severe 
blow to our farmers and millers. ‘The commercial equilibrium 











was much disturbed. Nor was this all. The general political 
siwation of Europe became thoroughly unsettled. France had 
two revolutions. From February 24, 1848, to December 2, 
1851, she passed from a monarchy, through a republic, into an 
empire, Austria had tempestuous politics. England, too, lived 
through a stormy period of political turmoil and social dis- 

nt. The accompanying economic reaction which made 
if felt in the United States was severe. Seldom has the 
price of wheat fallen so low in that country as in the period 
1850-1852, According to Prof. James E. Boyle of Cornell 
University in “Chicago Wheat Prices for Eighty-One Years" 
(1922), the minimum price of wheat on the Chicago market 
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was not infrequently down as far as twenty-eight and thirty 
ccentsa bushel. And coming to Canada we note that throughout, 
the "forties there isa good deal of complaining of "hard times 
part of which is wellsounded, for wheat—the chief product of 
the farms—is low in price, hardly going above seventy-five 
cents, But the outery was probably also in part an echo of 
what was being said in England, for fuetuations in prices in 
our country do not seem to have been violent during this period, 
We shall better understand Mr Haw's remark if we remember 
that just before he made his communication to the Christian 
Guardian the English newspapers had been arriving with gloomy 
statements regarding the bad business situation in England. 
For instance, in the Christian Guardian for Feb. 9, we read that 
the year 1847 will be memorable in England as one of financial 
disaster, Consols fell from 100 to 79. Many mercantile house 
fell. But whether the gloom that lay over Canada was caused 
altogether by financial derangements or was due in part to other 
circumstances it was very deep—so deep indeed that a group 
fof men of serious mind, in October, 1849, issued a manifesto 
to their fellow-citizens proclaiming that in their view the only 
remedy for the desperate state of affairs in Canada was union 
with the United States. 

‘The years around 1850 seem also to have been troubled times, 
albeit progressive, for the Bowmanville Circuit (including New. 
castle). We have seen what Rev. Mr Haw said about matters 
in April, 1848. We have also gloomy accounts from others. 
Rey. Michael Fawcett, in the Christian Guardian of Feb. 20, 
1850, speaks of the heavy debt on few shoulders, increased by 
the erection of what he calls ironically a large cathedral. He 
‘mentions also an eruption which took place four years ago and 
was destructive to Wesleyanism but built up others. He 
continues, rather censoriously, by saying that there were dis 
graceful doings ina licensed place recently, and that the daughter 
fof a Methodist minister was said to have been present. He is 
pretty severe on the place, saying that Bowmanville is a town 
of churches, but has in it more sectarianism than true religion. 
Mr Fawcett, as we might judge, spent the following year on 
another circuit, Tt would be interesting to know what was 
meant by the “eruption” of four years earlier. We can only 
make a guess, It may have meant the invasion of the territory 
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by Bible Christians or Primitive Methodists. This is confirmed, 
by what Rev. James C. Slater said in the Christian Guardian 
of Jan. 29, 1851: “Legitimate Methodism has suffered severely 
here. But it improves.” In spite of the fact, he says, that 
Bowmanville has now less than 150 members the Circuit will 
raise, he hopes, £35 for Missions. 

But the period is not without some successes. In addition to 
the church dedicated in Bowmanville March 26, 1848, a chapel 
was opened in Tyrone in February, 1849, In Newcastle the 
building was begun of a new frame church in 1846. But the 
church was not finished and dedicated until Sunday, March 16, 

As we are informed in the Christian Guardian of April 2 

¢ of a short but important 

clause in the deed. The disputes regarding this change waxed 
so warm that about a hundred members seceded from the New 
castle congregation. A number of these cast in their lot with 
the Primitive Methodists under the leadership of Henry Munro, 
MP-P., who gave a site at the north end of his farm (Lot 29, 
Con. 2), just west of Trickey's Corners, for a chapel called 
Bethel, which stood there down to the union of 1883. But let 
tus rettim to March 16, 1851, On that day the church, whieh 
had been five years in building, was dedicated. The preacher 
in the moming was Rev. S. S, Nelles, Head of Vietoria Uni 
versity. He took for his text Heb. 2, 1, “Therefore we ought 
to give the more earnest heed to the things which we have 
heard, lest at any time we should let them slip.” In the evening 











the preacher was Rey. Lachlan Taylor, and his subject was the 
“Transfiguration.” The roads were very muddy, but the 
‘church was filled with large audiences at both services, drawn 
there by the attractiveness of these great preachers. Lachlan 
Taylor particularly was gifted with a very moving type of 
Highland eloquence. On Monday followed the soiree at which 
lover a hundred persons sat down to tea. The addresses of the 
occasion were delivered by Rev. Mr Garnett (Primitive Meth- 
odist), Lachlan Taylor and William Ormiston, another gifted 
Scot, at that time Presbyterian minister of Newton and New- 
castle, On the same evening part of the entertainment was 
a temperance demonstration by the Newcastle Division of the 
Sons of Temperance. Newcastle appears as a separate Circuit 
in 1852 under the charge of Rev. John English. A brick church 
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was also dedicated on Feb. 24, 1850, in the Saxon settlement, 
‘with morning and evening services conducted by Dr E. Ryerson. 
Few preachers, if any, were more popular than Dr Ryerson at 
public functions. 

‘We have seen that Rev. J. C. Slater reported from Bowman 
ville on Jan. 29, 1851, that legitimate Methodism has suffered 
severely, but is improving. It may therefore be interesting to 
Scan the names of those faithful ones who are reported as paying 
into the mission funds in the year 1850-51. The spelling is often 


Bowmanville Beanch:—Collcted by Mrs Wright and Mes Fee: Archibald 
Fletcher, Aly Fox, Mrs Fox, Peter Davison, S. W. Davison, Mrs Davison, 
Robert Gey. Francs Hatch, Me Ward Mark Prout, Win Mooreratt, George 
Wright, Mie Wright, Jon Munshaw, Ann Hare, Mr Nelon,S. F. Newsom, 
M.A. Newsom, R, M, Newsom, Margaret Robinson, Elizabeth Cornish, 
Benedict Draper, H. Mullen, Mr Schofeld, Mrs. Beamer, Mis Lovekin, 
‘Mise Eliza Loven, Jamies Lavekin, John Fee, Mrs Fe. 


Collected by Misses Sprout and McClung: James MeFeeters, Mrs McPeeters 
Thomas Wherry, Philip WhiteBeld, Richard Reed, Miss Heal, W. Crawford, 
N- Wilton, Mis Wison, J. MeMullen, Me Begg, Mary Pound, Mrs P. Cole 
hnan, Mics Coleman, George Peak, Jane Brant, James Dunn, Mrs Summers, 
David MeKay, Rotert Baker, Margaret Spoil, Mr Hunt, Mary Jane Me. 
Clone, Me Mason, John Baker, Av Macdonald, Jom MeClung jun. John 
Dark, Me Simpaon, T. Mitchell, Mee John Burk, Me Calicut 


‘Tyrone Branch:—Collected by Mines MeClung and Patten: Wm 
McClung, John Gray jun Mise Gray, W. H. Rogers, Andrew: MeFeeters, 
‘Wm Clements, John McClung, Mes McClung, Mrs MeFeaters, Mrs Patten, 
‘Andew MeFeetere juny David Patten, Robt McChing, James MeCtung, 
Jane MeClang, Ales. Gibbard 


Rickaby's Branchi-—Collcted by Mrs Chvistoe and. Mist Rilaby. 
‘Wn Jewel, Joseph Rihaby, Mrs Rickaby, Samuel Cobbledick, Wm Cobble- 
dick, Francis Brown, Wen Chrstoe, Elisabeth Vickers, George Hawkins, 
‘Mechach Garbut, John Hodgzon, Thoms Lyman, James Ames, Win Alen, 
Robt Barrett, As Calling, Won Thompzon, Daniel Callahan, Mrs Callahan, 
Sophia E, Callahan, M. H, Callahan, 11. Corswall Callahan, John Jackson, 
Beaty Jackson, Richard Reddock, Mes Jewel 








Collected by Misses Kil and Chapman: Henry Bde, George Kid, Jonathan 
Tyerman, Martha Kidd, Ann Chapman, Barnet Bolton, Mrs E.Tyerman, 
Mrs Chapa, 


‘This list is worthy of some remarks. In the first place we 
notice that there is no mention of Newcastle or Orono. New- 
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castle was busy finishing its new church and felt a little “hard 
up"; moreover, Henry Munro's swarming into the Primitive 
Methodist hive was going on, Also the Episcopal Methodists 
‘of Orono were taking some support away. But let us not be 
too critical; we find some Neweastle names in the Bowmanville 
list and some Orono names in Rickaby's list. ‘Then we note 
regarding Rickaby's Branch that the Meeting House was the 
schoolhouse of S.S, No 11, which stood on the south-east corner 
‘of Lot 23, Con. 6 of Clarke, We have teen the deed by which 
Joseph Rickaby conveyed, on March 31, 1851, one-eighth of 
lan acre to the Trustees of S.S. No I, being then Joseph Rickaby 
himself, and his neighbours, William Cobbledick, of Lots 20 
and 21, Con. 5, and James McCormack of Lot’ 22, Con. 6. 
The schoolhouse was already in existence before the conveyance 
of the land was made. An interesting provision of the deed 
was that the property was granted “for the use, intents and 
purposes, of a House of Worship for all Preachers, Ministers and 
‘other persons, of and belonging to the Protestant Faith as contra- 
distinguished from Roman Catholics.” The schoolhouse and 
House of Worship have long since disappeared. The distance 
of the building from Kirby was a mile and three quarters, and 
from Orono about two miles. A third point to be noted is 
that some of the Leskard group are included at this time in 
Rickaby’s. Henry Ede lived on Lot 33, Con, 7, just west of 
Leskard, 

‘The years 1853-1857 were a period of excitement in matters 
‘of business in our region as wellasin Canada generally. (1) [twas 
four first period of railway building. (2) It was the period of 
the Crimean war, (3) Asa result of these things it was a period 
of high prices for wheat and other produce, Naturally wages 
rose, The price of land went up. We had a boom in real estate 
which lasted for two or three years. By the end of 1857 the 
cry of “hard times" was heard again in the land. No doubt 
extravagance of various kinds was engendered among. the 
people, but wherever it showed itself, no one can say with 
justice that it was characteristic of our churches. They may 














have been too numerous, but they were rarely, if ever, extra 
vagantly built 

The Bowmanville church of 1848, in need of enlargement 
and renovation, received the addition of a schoolroom, Also a 
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new brick parsonage is erected. The date of the reopening was 
Jan, 13, 1856, At the morning service Rev. Lachlan Taylor 
preached, as always, a sermon that charmed the hearts of al. 
Rev. Enoch Wood, who had been at the opening eight years 
before, preached in the evening. On the Monday evening 
there was a tea with eloquent addresses, and liberal subscriptions 
were offered, sufficient to wipe out the debt on church and 
parsonage. Some of the largest givers are mentioned. The 
following gave £50 apiece: James McFeeters, Francis Hatch, 
S. F. Newsom, A. Fox, John Fee, Thomas MeClung, and D. G. 
Fletcher, A liberal and enthusiastic spirit pervaded the com: 
munity. Wheat had been selling around ten shillings and few 
‘were thinking of a reaction. 

‘A new Wesleyan Methodist Church was dedicated in Bo 
manville on April 17 (Easter Sunday), 1870. Rev. W. Morley 
Punshon, D.D., President of Conference, preached at the 
moming service. Rev. Mr Pollard was the preacher in the 
afternoon. In the evening it was expected that Rev. W. Jeffers 
would preach, but on account of stormy weather he was unable 
to be present, and Dr Punshon took his place. On Monday 
evening it had been announced that Mr T. N. Gibbs, M.P.. of 
Oshawa, would act as Chairman, but the storms prevented his 
attendance, and in his stead Col, F, Cubitt, Mayor of Bowman: 
ville, presided. The lecturer of the evening was the eloquent 
Dr Punshon. His subject was John Bunyan, and an epigram 
matic enthusiast said of the lecture that it was “The Prince 
‘of Dreamers by the Prince of Orators.” On the following 
Sunday Rev. Dr Nelles, of Cobourg, preached in the morning, 
jn the afternoon Rev. Mr Stephenson, and in the evening 
Rev. Dr Rice. The building was of red brick, in the Gothic 
style. It had seventeen stained glass windows. Instead of 
box stoves in the aisles two large hot air furnaces were placed 
jn the basement. We are told that the people were highly 
pleased with the fine appearance and comfort of their new 
church, It was well warmed with the heating system, and 
was brilliantly lighted with coal-oil lamps tastefully arranged 
‘on walnut posts, The seating capacity was 630. The building 
hhad cost $7500, of which $4800 was made up at the opening 

‘After the union of 1884 there were two Methodist churches 
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in Bowmanville. In 1800 the church of 1870 was enlarged and 


became the meeting place of all the Methodists of the tow 
and has remained so till the present (1025). On June 10, 1925, 
however, the Methodist Church was merged in a new union, 
and the Bowmanville Methodist Church has become Trinity 
Congregation of the United Church of Canada, its sister con- 
sregation being St Paul's, the former Presbyterian Church. 

In the close of the year 1857 three new churches are opened 
in our region. A frame church costing £308 was opened on 
September 16 at Enniskillen. Rey. Enoch Wood, at that time 
President of Conference, preached at ten in the morning, Rev 
John Smith, Free Church Minister of Bowmanville, at two in 
‘he afternoon, and Rev. John Bredin at six in the evening. 

At Orono on Nov. 1,a new brick church, fifty feet by thirty, 
was opened. ‘The preachers were Rev. G. R. Sanderson of 
Toronto and Rev. R. Whiting of Port Hope. The collections 
amounted to 850, The tea on Monday was given in the 
‘Sons’ Hall by the ladies of Orono, noted for their skill and taste. 
‘The chair was occupied by Dr W. L. Herriman, and addresses 
were made by Rev. I. Schneider of the ME. Church, Orono, 
Rey. Win Philp of Newcastle, Rev. J. C. Slater of Bowmanville, 
and Rey. R. Whiting of Port Hope. ‘The proceeds of the t 
‘were £50. A heavy debt still lay on the chapel. 

‘Ac Hampton a new church was opened on Dec. 27. It was 
Christmastime, there was good sleighing, and the house was full 
‘The preachers were the Rev’s Enoch Wood, R. Whiting and 
W. HI. Poole. A memorable tea-meeting was held on Monday 
evening. Messrs Poole, Philp, and Whiting delivered address 
and the Hampton choir sang its best. In spite of “hard times 
the amount raised was £70. It was a frame building, forty feet 
by thirty, on stone foundations, ‘The whole cost was £310, and 
a debt of £40 still remains to be paid. The church stands 
north of Hampton on the Scugog Road, within sight of the 
Farley homestead, on the spot known as the Farley Graveyard, 

In the year 1858 another Wesleyan church was erected in 
Clarke, i.e, in the village of Leskard. It was a frame building 
of about thirty by forty feet. ‘The builder was David Tyerman 
(b. 1835) of Leskard. The opening occurred on Dec. 26, the 
preachers being Rev. L. Warner at half past ten and half past 
two, and Rev. W. Willoughby at six. The tea was held on 
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Monday at five in the afternoon. ‘The speakers were Messrs 
Warmer and Willoughby, along with Rev. J. C. Slater of Bow- 
manville, Tickets were at one shilling and ten pence halfpenny 
for as was sometimes said three York shillings (3734 cents). 

Tn the Wesleyan Methodist Church in the year 1850 the 
Newcastle Circuit comprised nine appointments: Newcastle, 
Newtonville, Orono, Rickaby's, Crooked Creek, Leskard, Lake 
Shore, Wilson's, Kendal. The Regular Preachers, appointed 
at the Conference of 1858, were William Philp and W. Edward 
Walker, In addition there were eleven Local Preachers: Mr 
Shepherd Wilson, Mr W. S. Christoe, Mr Ede, Mr Wakelin, 
Mr Leith, Mr Patton (Batten?), Mr T. Wilson, Mr Camsel, 
Mr Scott, Mr Noden, Mr Mayell, and one Exhorter: J.C. W. 
J.C. Wilton). Except on special occasions, ten sermons were 
preached each Sunday in the nine places, i.e, two in Newcastle 
land one in each of the others. The distribution of the ten 
sermons was three each to the two Regular Preachers and four 
among the twelve others. 

Temay be worth while to speak fora moment of the Methodist 
population of our region as it existed at the most flourishing 
period in our history, i.e. if we judge by the number of in. 
habitants, In 1863 our region comprised two Circuits in the 
Whitby District; Bowmanville and Newcastle. Bowmanville 
corresponded pretty closely to the Township of Darlington, and 
contained five Branches: Bowmanville, Zion, Hampton, Tyrone, 
Enniskillen, in which there were 374 members. Newcastle 
corresponded still more closely to the Township of Clarke, and 
contained nine Branches: Newcastle, Orono, Newton, Leskard, 
Rickaby’s, Shiloh, Port Granby, Clarke Church, Kendall, in 
which there were 417 members, The lists of members not being 
accessible to the writer, he has availed himself of the lists of 
contributors to the Mission Funds as published by the Church 
in 1863, omitting, on account of remoteness, the lists from 
Enniskillen, Shiloh, Newton, Port Granby, Kendall. The lists 











from the four Branches of the Bowmanville Circuit contain 
about 120 names, and those from the five Branches of the 
Newcastle Circuit contain about 110 names. The whole amount 
contributed by the Bowmanville Circuit was $304.95, and by 
the Neweastle Circuit $380,782, Readers will remember 
several things, that in lists like those of Bowmanville and 
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Newcastle several farmers are included, that in all the other lists 
the majority are farmers, that in all the lists members of other 
churches occur, that in the lists, generally speaking, no names 
of persons contributing less than a dollar are found, that the 
spelling is erratic. Nor will they forget that in 1863 the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church had many rivals in our region 
—Methodist and non-Methodist—which have now disappeared, 

‘The following lists are extracts from the “Thirty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Wesleyan 
‘Methodist Church in Canada," Toronto, 1863. 
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Bownatile Branch Francis Hatch 

by Miser McClung and McFadden Mian Hatch 

Tho MeClg. Ea vii Mi Mary Hatch 

youn McClong Jon seo Thos Ward 

Wan Liston #99 Bedi Der 

Ne Liston 9.00 Tous Mech. 

WWorkmer othe Rownanviic "Jonathan Fanon 
tory son Joho Fe 

Rev, We BleFadden and Eien Shera, 
amily male. 


Mark J. Provt 
Wat McClung 

Miss Jane McClung 
James Melons, 
James MeFceters, Ea. 
Stephen Chester 
Win Osburn 


Jolin Rouse 
‘Andiew MeSorley 
Richard Reed. 
Thos Darlington 
Walter Hate 
Josiah Darlington 


Movil Per wn Whaler 
crs 


Master George Fee. 


Henry Bonner Geo. P. Walter. 


Seal sum, 
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‘Zion Branch John Farley and, Wit 5.00 
| Cookdge ‘Thomas Yeo 100 
| James Gert 1.00 Miss Merits Cad 35 
inn ie 
) evar Tigo By Mrs Younie and Mrs Hodgens 
| ae Mk ie eva 80 
| Kiva 18. Moe ea 2 
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Neweasnur Cincure 





Neweattle Branch By Mis J.P. Lovekin 
By Mrs Bradley and. Miss Strong Mr J.P. Lovekia $5.00 
HLA. Massey $10.00 Mrs Beeman 2°00 
ALP, Walbrid 5.00 EC. Beeman 1.00 
W.R. Bradley £00 JE Beeman 1.00 
‘Mis W. R. Bradley 100 Robt Redford 1.00 
Tn memory of Le Taylor James Bedford. 10 
Bradley 1.00 Sarah Onghred 1100 
S.E.Tradley 1.00 Mrs Richard 10 
Won Walbridge, 5.00 Stall ums. 180 
Robert Faisal, £00 
Mr Avleeworth 00 Oreo Branch 
De Davideon $00 By Mesdames Seat, Broad, Hodges, 
Joueph Red £00 and Mises Keat, Mooa and Miler 
‘George Medel. 500 WS. Christoe $5.00 
Eaward Brand and Wife...” 8.00 Jane J. Scott 1.00 
Wan Coleman 1.00 Thos Venner 10 
Annie M. Osborne 1.00 Rey. A, MeCann £00 
Robert Little 1.00 Ma Meyers 1.00 
Wm argle 1.00 W. Jewel 2.00 
Margaret Davie 1.00 Dr iterriman 1.0 
Edward Simons 1.00 Francis Brown 1.00 
Charles Baton 2.00 Rey. T. Brock. 1.00 
1M. Mayet 4.00 John Jackson 1.00 
Mrs M. Mayell 1.00 Thonias Motley 10 
Mrs M. Garvia 10) D.M. Cakiwell 1.00 
Thee Watts and Wile 2.00 Small sume 201 
Miss CM. Strong. 2°00 
W. Dune 1.09 Juvenile Misionary Boxes 
Henry Risch 2°00 Mise Hannah Baldwin's... $1.97 
Wan Ieery 1.00 Mise Tinah Beer's 108 
Bdard Lovman 1.00. Miss Bllmbeth Brown's... 1.25, 
Frank Buchan 1.00 Miss MJ. Hotton 107 
Ley J. Hedges 1.00 Miss Agses Dion's re 
Wir Carscadden 100 Mise SArmsteong’s 0.424 
Samuel MeChung 1.00 Master N.Baldinia's 1.00 
Mes D. Maney 2.00 Master W, Leigh’ 015 
Mie A. Mamey 1.00 Collections 478 
1 





Jol Lyman © 
MreH Hodges 7 Leskard Branch 

Mrs Reid ‘30 By Misses Jackin and Hutchinson 
James Reid 50 Joha Davey, Ex 100 
Seal su, (0) Mrs Davey 1.00 
Collections John Davey, Jon 100 
Wesleyan 5. School Mark Jackson 200 
Mis SE. Bradley’ foe ..) 800 Mark Jacko, Jun 1.00 
Mise L, Masey’s M. Box... 0.38 David Tyerman 1.00 
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Wr Cotter 1.00, Vickers 4.00 
Wm Bue 1.00 Mrs Jewel 1.00 
Henry Bie 10) Mie Lv. Jewel 1.00 
Mrs H. Bie 1,00 eae Jewel 1.00 
George Staples. 1.00 Wm. Jewell 1.00 
Jane Staples 1.00 John A Jewel 100 
James Staples 1.00 Richard Brown, Esq 200 
Mis J. Staples 1.00 Mrs Vicker 1.00 
Somict Staples aad Wile. 1.60 John Ruddock aad Wile. 1.50 
John J. Bradley 100 Richard Prose 1.00 
John Meaden 100 Mrs Chapman 100 
Daniel Staples 2.00 Small same 145 
Small sums 11180 Collections 3.60 
Collections 276 

S.J Staple’ Box 1.50 Clarke Chureh Branch 


By Mises Wilton and Walsh 


pip eds Shepherd Wilton and Wile... $4.00 


ames Walsh and Wife 4 

By Mince Rickaby and Jewell, Cota se 
Wr Cobbledice $6.76 Albert C. Wilson 1.00 
Jon Rickaby and Family. 6.00 Small uns 3.50 
Jonathan Tyetman £00 Coletions 2.06 


‘The Wesleyan Church at Newtonville was dedicated Jan. 28, 
4867. Sermons were preached by Rev. Enoch Wood, Rev. 5, 
5. Nelles and Rev. G. R. Sanderson, The weather was stormy 
but the church was filled and the sermons were strong and 
evangelical. The tea on Monday was held in the basement of 
the Presbyterian Church, granted by the kindness of Rev. 
George Riddell. The cost of the building, exclusive of lot, was 
$2100, Misses Dickey, Read, Bellamy, and Lancaster raised 
by private subscription enough to pay for painting the church 
and for furnishing stoves, lamps, carpeting, sofa, ete., and had 
4 balance over all of $151. There was no legacy of debt to 
hamper the life of the congregation, 

‘As we have seen a frame church was dedicated in Newcastle 
fon March 16, 1851. It had a second opening on Dec. 16, 1860, 
when the building was raised and a basement constructed under 
neath. Rev. Dr Stinson (1801-1862) and Rev. W. McFadden 
preached and made addresses at the festival on Monday. This 
building continued to be used as a church down to 1868, and 
served for a Sunday School for years until it was destroyed by 
fire about 1803. In the Christian Guardian of Feb. 20, 1867, 
Rev. William McCullough, stationed at Newcastle, reported 
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that the contracts had been let for a new church, It was to 
be a model building, forty-two feet by sixty-five, heated by hot 
air furnaces, with a tower, spire and bell, and furnished with 
fan organ. ‘The stewards had already $3600 in hand. Mr 
McCullough reported that Newcastle was in a most encouraging 
state of religious and material prosperity. He thought that 
Neweastle would soon be amongst the first circuits in “our 
work.” The people had already received a new parsonage and 
had recently fitted it up with stoves, furniture and carpets 
But best of all, he said, “God is with us." ‘The comer stone of 
thie new church was laid on May 24, 1867, by Mr John Mac- 
donald of Toronto (later Hon. John Macdonald), He received 
fa silver trowel from Mrs Elizabeth Bradley, and he presented 
$100 t0 the Board. The bottle laid in the stone contained 
copies of the current papers: The Leader, the Globe, the Montreal 
Witness, the Christian Guardian, MeLeat’s Almanac, a8 well as 
Canadian coins along with the photographs and names of the 
members of the Board of Trustees and the Ladies’ Aid Com: 
mittee, Mr Macdonald, Rev. A. B. Chambers and Rev. Mr 
Rowsom made speeches; Mr Joseph Olford’s choir sang fine 
selections, and the Newcastle Brass Band played “God Save 
the Queen", The ladies gave a Social in the Masonic Hall 
in theevening. Addresses were made again by the same speakers. 
The choir sang several selections, and Mr Warner's Amateur 
Band delighted the audience. The proceeds exceeded $60. 

The church was ready for opening in February, 1868. Two 
Sundays, Feb, 16 and 28, were devoted ta the dedication services. 
On Feb. 16 the morning sermon was preached by Rev. W. 
Jeffers, Editor of the Christian Guardian, from the text: “Will 
God in very deed dwell with men?" In the afternoon Rev. Dr 
Nelles preached, and in the evening Rev. S. Rose. The collee 
tions amounted to $82.04. On Monday the pews were rented 
and $300 were realised in advance, Dr Jeffers lectured in the 
evening on “The Dominion of Canada”. The weather was 
stormy, roads were bad, and the audience was small. On the 
second Sunday Dr E, Ryerson preached at half past ten. His 
subject was ‘“Heirs”, and in the opinion of all the sermon was 
perfect. They all felt that Canada had reason to regard Dr 
Ryerson as one of her brightest omaments. In the afternoon 
Rey. R, Whiting of Bowmanville preached. The evening sermon 
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was preached by Dr Anson Green on "The vision of Isaiah”, 
It was a touching discourse from him who had preached there 
more than forty years earlier. The collections for the day 
amounted to $55.00. The tea on Monday was almost a failure 
fon account of the bad weather and roads, The whole amount 
realised was $535.99, but a debt of $900 still remained. Every 
body was full of praise for Mr Olford and his choir. Mr C. A. 
Massey presided at the organ, The whole cost of the chureh 
‘was about $6000. 

‘The church of 1867-1808 is the church still in use in New 
castle, But in the course of the years certain changes have 
been made which may be put down here in brief form in order 
to have the history of the building more or less complete, 
In doing so we follow articles given in the Canadian Statesman 
between October 30 and November 20, 1924, to which we 
acknowledge our indebtedness, 

In 187 the building was enlarged by extending it to the 
west, At the same time the organ was removed from the east, 
gallery and placed in an alcove built in the western extension. 
A vestry was also fitted up and a new choir loft built behind the 
pulpit. The reopening services were in charge of Rev. J. G. 
Laird.” Part of the services was a lecture by Rev. Hugh Johnston 

| ‘of Toronto. Again, in the fall of 1892, the building of a new 
brick Sunday-school at the west end of the church was com- 
menced, The new building was opened on March 20, 1893, 
the Sunday services being conducted by Rev. George Brown, 
interim superintendent of the circuit. Mr Hart A. Massey 
presided at the Monday evening meeting. In 1009 extensive 
renovations and enlargements were carried out. A new ceiling, a 
new porch, and new pews were constructed. A fine new pipe organ 
of splendid tone wasinstalled, and the Sunday-school wasextended 
‘twenty-five feet to the west. ‘The basement was deepened and, 
fitted with additional furnaces. The whole building as com- 
pleted stood one hundred and fifty feet long and sixty feet at 
its greatest width. ‘The reopening services were held on Oct. 24, 
1900. The preachers were Rev. George Brown, Rev. J. C. 
Wilson, and Rev. A. M. Irwin. On Monday evening supper 
was served to eight hundred people, followed by an organ 
recital by Mr H. A. Wheeldon, organist of the Metropolitan 
Church, Toronto, Concurrently with these improvements, 
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which were made possible by the liberality of Mr Chester D. 
Massey and Mrs Massey-Treble, a new parsonage was begun 
in September, 1909, and completed in May, 1910. For a 
village of its size Newcastle is well equipped with public build- 
ings, and particularly: since August 2, 1923, when the latest 
magnificent gift of Mr Chester Daniel Massey (1850-1926) to 
his boyhood home, the Newcastle Community Hall, was officially 
opened 

‘The Methodist and Presbyterian Churches of Newcastle 
were, on Dec. 3, 1925, joined as one Congregation of the United 
Church of Canada, and meet for worship in what was the 
‘Methodist Church of Newcastle 








XVII 


THE METHODIST E 





ISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Tite Methodist Episcopal Church was the name given to the 
whole Methodist Church in the early years of its history in 
Canada. In this respect it followed the example of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States from which William 
Losee came to Kingston in 1790, and where he was appointed to 
preach in 1791 by the New York Conference. When in 1833 
the majority of the Canadian Church unieed with the Methodist 
‘Church in England the name of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
was adopted. A minority, however, determined to adhere to 
the Episcopal form of church government and to retain the 
name of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

This minority lost no time in preparing for the reorganisation 
of their church. On June 25, 1834, they met as a Conference 
in Cummer's Chapel. There were present three Flders: Joseph 
Gatchell, David Culp, Daniel Picket, and one Deacon: J. W. 
Byam, ‘There were also there John Bailey, an unordained 
preacher, and several Local Preachers. Without finishing the 
business the Conference adjourned to meet in Belleville on 
Feb. 10, 1885. At that meeting John Reynolds was elected 
General Superintendent pro tem, and it was decided to meet 
again at Cummer’s Chapel on June 10. Adjournment quickly 
took place to June 25 in Trafalgar (near Oakville) Meeting- 
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House. There on that day and the two following days dis- 
cussion regarding the election of a Bishop was carried on 
Mr Reynolds was chosen Bishop on June 27, and on Sunday, 
June 28, he was made Bishop, Joseph Gatchell, David Culp and 
Daniel Picket laying on hands according to the consecration 

Tt may properly be said, accordingly, that, as a separate 
and independent ecclesiastical body, the Methodist Episcopal 
‘Church dates from June 28, 1885. In the printed minutes of the 
‘Church for the years 1886-1839 no place in our region seems to 
be mentioned, Tt is probable, however, that preachers visited 
Darlington and Clarke, particularly those who “travelled” the 
Whitby Circuit, which is regularly mentioned from 1838 on 
‘The years 1836-1830 were an important period in the way of 
gathering in the dispersed preachers and of reorganising the 
neglected preaching appointments. At the Conference held on 
June 21, 1837," in Cummer's Chapel, Philander Smith and 
James Richardson, both to become Bishops later on, were 
zeceived a5 Elders, The Minutes of 1838 give the Elders as: 
John W. Byam, John H. Huston, Benson Smith, John Bailey, 
James Richardson, David Grifin, George Tumer, David Culp, 
Charles Pettis, Thaddeus Lewis, James McNally, Phitander 

| Smith and Jesse Owen. John Reynolds was Superintendent or 

| Be he Preacher forthe Whitby Cleat wa, Corll 
(Carroll) Sutherland, ‘There were two Districts and their 
Presiding Elders were: John Bailey for the Niagara District 
and Benson Smith for the Bay of Quinté District, ‘The total 
number of members for Upper Canada was 4177. In 1830 
Whitby Circuit has Nathan Parks as Preacher, and the number 
fof members therein is given as 261 

‘One day in the summer of 1902 the writer paid a visit in 
Kirby to Henry Larue Powers, then an old man of about eighty- 








"The Circuits of the Method Episcopal Chareh, with membership, 
appear to have been in 2S%7 the following: Thames (BI), Malahide (9), 
Mesa (ra), Youge Street (22), Bellewile (51), Elizabethtown (47) 
Tondon (127), Long Point (109), Nelson (880), St Catharines (8), Hallowe 








(dis), Waterloo, (078), Oxtawa (40), Bay (of) Quinte (97), Total 352; 
{Stal lw year 2200, gain in year 1192. The Yonge Stret Circuit probably 
{feluded the teeritry covered later by the Whitby Circuit. Its Preachers 
wre George Turner and Carrot Sutherland, Wt ely they came east a+ 
Far as Dartington and Clarke. 
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five. In the conversation we had regarding old times Mr Powers 
said that there was a schoolhouse in Kirby as early as about 
1833, and that he was teacher in it near that time. He was 
bor about 1816, but young boys often taught school. He 
went on to say that the frst religious services were held in the 
schoolhouse, and that the first preacher was William Bird soon 
after 1833, In the official Minutes of the M.E. Church for 
1836 William Bird appears as a Local Preacher, but his location 
is not defined. His name occurs again in 1888 as located in 
London, and again in 1843 as located in Hope. It may be 
concluded that William Bird was probably the first ME, 
Preacher in Clarke, but the date is uncertain. The first solid 





‘ground to which the present writer has attained is in connection 
with the year 1840. In that year, as we learn from the official 
Minutes, the number of Districts had increased to three: 
Niagara, London, Bay of Quinté, whose respective Presiding 
Elders are in the order named: David Culp, John Bailey, 
Benson Smith. In the Whitby Circuit there are two Preachers 
Richard Beal, Miner Sumner. ‘There are 280 members in the 
Circuit, ‘The writer has also in his possession a copy of a docu 
ment of 1840 which, taken in connection with the Minutes, 
ssives an idea of the people making up the Kirby appointment 
at that time. Tt follows hereupon 





Copied by Mee Richardom at Orono, July 81, 192, from the oviginal 
‘owned by E. C, Thornton, Woodstock 


Methodist Episcopal Clas Paper for the Tth Concession of Clarke 
David Culp, Presiding Elder, Richard Beal, Circuit Preacher, Thomas Best, 
aes Leader 


Mark thie paper at every meeting and present it wo the preacher at every 


N.B.—Every Friday next preceding quarterly meting is to be observed 
as day of fasting and prayer fora deeper work of grace in the bart and the 
Drosperity of the Church. Only let your convertion be at becometh the 
sel of Christ that whether I come and sce you or ee be abeent I may hear 
ft your alfa that ye stand fast ia one spst with one mind steving together 
lor the faith of the GOSPEL. 











November 16th, A.D. 1840 
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No. ia 

Socity Members! Names Ofice 
‘Thomas Bost Leader 

2 Mary Aan Bert 

5 Francis Latimore Exhorter 

4 Hannah Latimore 

5 Samuel Larue 

& Jane Larue 

7 Deborah Valier 

° 

0 


Alex, Valier 
Joo. Thorstoa Se 
‘Wim Thoenton 
Joo. Thoenton Je 

12 Thee Thoratoo 

12 James Hil 

4 Margret Hi) 

15 Rebwoea Power 

16 Polly Larue 
Ammy Daniele 

18 Sarah Mechel 

1) Mary Moory 
“These may be SS. childeen 2) 

Richaed Thorton Elis Bebbee 

Robert Livingston awry Larve 

Mariah Livingston Margret Baldwin 

Derick Cain Wellden 

Margret Cala Davison 

‘Tomes Brsbee 29, Alled Gries 





State in 
snared 


ingle) 


Gennet Grifen 
Deborah Valyier 
James Bribin 
Elizabeth Besbin 
James Bradley 


From these sources we may safely conclude that Kirby, and 
probably the whole of Clarke and Darlington, were in the 
Niagara District and in the Whithy Circuit. The writer regrets 
that he does not know what the other appointments of the 
Cireuit were, or who the other persons were who made up the 
280 members. 

In 1841 the Preachers in the Whitby Circuit are James 
Degeer and Abraham Roy. There are 336 members, the total 
number for the whole denomination being 6049. 

1842—The clergy for the whole Province comprised thirty 
two Elders and fifteen Deacons—in, all forty-seven Preachers 
James Degeer and Edwin S, Firman were the Preachers in the 
Whitby Cireuit. There were 646 members, with a total for 
the Province of 7495. The Districts have been increased to 





four. 
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1843—There were this year in the whole Province thirty- 
cight Elders and fifteen Deacons. ‘The Preachers in the Whitby 
Cireuit were George Jones and John W. Byam, with 609 
members, the total number in the Province being 8810. 

1844—Two Conferences are formed: Niagara Conference 
and Bay of Quinté Conference, the former with 4832 members, 
the latter with 4087. Whitby Circuit is in Niagara Conference. 
Its Preachers are George Jones and John W. Byam, Its member- 
ship is 703. The Local Preachers are James Bradshaw, George 
Fisher, Jerad L. Sweet, William Hill, Moses F. Carr, Gardiner 
Wells, Wm H. Hilaker, Lucius Thomas, John Campbell, Ben- 
jamin F. Perry, Francis Lattimore, 

1815—Whitby Circuit Preachers: Wm Cope, G. Harti, 
Its members 570. In Niagara Conference 4882. In Bay of 
Quinté 3634. A second Bishop chosen—Rev. John Alley of 
the ME. Church of the United States, Thomas Webster and 
Joseph Leonard issue first number of Canada Christian Advocate, 

1846—Superintendents (or Bishops): John Reynolds, John 
Alley. Whitby Circuit Preachers: Wm Cope, J. S, Crellin 
Members 436, Niagara Conference 3609. Bay of Quinté 3885. 
Bishop Alley dies. 

1847—Philander Smith chosen Bishop. Darlington Circuit 
formed, John W. Byam, Preacher. ‘The Canade Christian 
Advocate purchased by General Conference, 

1848—Superintendents (Bishops): John Reynolds, Philander 
‘Smith, Darlington Circuit Preacher: john Hayward. Members 
179. Local Preachers: Wm Hill, Francis Latimore, Michael 
Cryderman, B. F. Perry 

1849—Darlington Circuit Preacher: A. Hall, Members 201 

1850—There are now thirty-nine Elders as against thirty 
ight in 1843. Number of members in Bay of Quinté Con. 4000, 
in Niagara Con. 4563, total in Canada 8653, as compared with 
8810 in 1843. Darlington has 1201. John Foster is Preacher 

1851—The Darlington Preachers are: G. Cros(s)feld and 
D.M. Shaw. Members 185. Total Canadian members 8822. 

1852—The Darlington Preacher is G. Cros(6)feld. Members 
186. ‘The Presiding Elder in the Toronto District is James 
Richardson. ‘The Local Preachers in Darlington are: J. Brad- 
shaw, Wm Hill, J. Carscadden, Jared Tyler 

1853—The Darlington Preacheris Wm Pirritte, Members 153 
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1854—Wm Pirritte continues as Preacher in Darlington. 

1855—The Darlington Preacher is James Draper, also 
Wa Pirritte without circuit. Members 165, 

1856—Orono now appears as a separate Circuit. A. Leroy 
‘Thurston is Preacher. Members 70. It possesses two chapels 
and one parsonage, all taken together of the value of $1600. 
The Orono chapel was a frame building, as was also the one at 
Kirby; dates of erection uncertain, There are also now a 
Brooklin Circuit and a Whitby Circuit. Darlington is not 
mentioned. The building of the Belleville Seminary (later 
‘Albert College), a matter of great interest to the whole church, 
hears completion. ‘The Missionary Report gives as contributors 
(1) in the Orono Branch: R. Thornton, N. F. Hall, L. Toure, 
©. Caldvell, Mr Johes, D. Kearney, W. Collins, J. Biette, 
Mrs Trull, J. Dyer, Mr Fisk, Mrs Carscadden, W. L. Herriman, 
Mrs Saunders, I. Stickles, C. Clarkson, Mrs Bradley, C. Barrit; 
(2) in Powers’s Branch (Kirby): H. L- Powers, J. Carscadden 
D. Ede, F. Hutchinson, A. Chapman, J. Best, J. Hugill, T. Best, 
T. Thomion, J. Bradley, J. Purdy, W. Eliott, S. Thomton, 
W. Hughson, T. MeBride, M. Jackson, R. Hutchinson. There 
is also a Perry Branch in Whitby Circuit which is really situated 
in Darlington. It had its name from Mr B. F. Perry, Local 
Preacher (cf. 1844, 1848) and public spirited citizen, who at 
one time owned Lot 28, Con. 6. He was a son of Peter Perry, 
M.P.P. 1825-1836, He migrated to Minnesota. A daughter of 
his became Mrs J. J. Tilley 

1857—I. Schneider is Preacher in the Orono Circuit. The 
two chapels are reported as being worth $1200, and the value of 
the parsonage is put at $1000. The Local Preachers are: Wm 
Hill, J. Carscadden. The membership is 123. John Reynolds, 
Senior Bishop, is dead, Philander Smith acts alone as Bishop. 
John C. Pomeroy is ordained Deacon. Board of Managers of 
Belleville Seminary: Rev. J. Richardson, Rev. Thos Webster, 
Rev. S. Morrison, Messrs John Campbell (Brooklin), Joh 
Cummer (Waterdown), Peter Fisher (Port Nelson). 

1858—I. Schneider is Preacher in Orono Circuit. Members 
177. Three chapels: Orono, Kirby, Leskard; all frame build 
ings, valued at $1400, David Tyerman was builder of the 




















Leskard chapel. Local Preachers in the Circuit were: Wm Hill, 
J. Carscadden, H. Billings, G. Lawrence. Members in Niagara 
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Con. 7849; in Bay of Quinté Con. 7795. On August 22, 1858, 
James Richardson is consecrated to the office of Bishop by 
Bishop Smith. Albert Carman is made Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Belleville Seminary 

1850—Bishops: Philander Smith, James Richardson. Ps 
siding Elder of Toronto District: Win Pirritte. Orono Circuit 
Preacher is M. D. Archer. Local Preachers: Wm Hill, J 
Carscadden, H. Billings. Belleville Seminary is embarrassed; 
Christian Advocate complains of small cieculation, 

1860—Orono Circuit Preacher is M. D. Archer. Local 
Preachers are: Wm Hill, James Carscadden, Henry Billings, 
Thomas Argue. Members 210. Albert Carman made Principal 
‘of Belleville Seminary. Special subscriptions for its help of 
$40,000. 

1861—Orono Circuit Preacher is L. B. Caldwell. Members 
188. Wm Picritte is Presiding Elder of Toronto District in 
Niagara Conference. Orono Cireuit comprises the following 
Branches: Orono, Kirby, Leskard, Manvers. Whitby Circuit 
comprises in Darlington the following Branches: Perry Chapel, 
ase Line, Maple Grove. Contributors to Missions are as 
follows: Orono—R. Ruddock, Knox, Jos, Biette, J 
Cobbledick, Mrs Tucker, A. Powers, Wm Christoe, G. Dobsom 
Mrs M. E. Archer, Mr Gorman, R. Holtby, G. Nightingale, 
S. Clark, J. Fleming, . Hooper, H. Northoote, W. Carr, S. M. 
Myers, W. W. Trull, J. Pearce, P. Miller, W. Jewel, J. Madiand, 
J. Hill, W. Allan, E. Hall, J. H. Smale, Wm’ McPherson. 
Kirby—"M. 7, Thornton, A.'E, Powers, R. Billings, P. Morey, 
W. Hughson, Rev. H. Matthews, J. Cooney. Leskard—S. B, 
Way, Mrs A. Griffin, C. Fox, J. Robbins, W. Cameron, J 
Bradley, J. McNeal, F. Blewit.  Manvers—Ridges, Argues, 
Ryleys, Soules, MeListers. Perry Chapel—Lemmon, Ri 
Ceyderman. Base Line—Stevens, Vaneamp. Maple Grove 
Power, Burk, Stevens 

1842—Orono Circuit Preachers: L, B. Caldwell, C. V. Lake. 
Local Preachers: Wm Hill, James Carscadden, H. Billings, 
N.E. Scott, H. Ede, Members 250, An important event occurs 
this year in Orono. A new church is built. The comer-stone 






































was laid on June 25 with some attention to ceremony. Heney 
Munro, Esq., M-P.P., presided. Rev. L. B. Caldwell read from 
the Scriptures. Rev. James Curts of Brooklin offered prayer 
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Mr and Mrs J. L. Tucker laid into the cavity of the stone the 
jar containing relics. Bishop Richardson delared the stone 
well and duly laid. ‘Rev. J. Curts, Rev. E, Roberts, Bible 
Christian Preacher of Orono, and Rev. George Lawrence, of 
the Presbyterian Church of Clarke, made addresses, On Dec. 
14, the church was dedicated. Bishop Richardson preached in 
the morning, Bishop Smith in the afternoon, and Rev. J. Gardiner 
in the evening. The building is of brick, forty by sixty feet, with 
a ceiling twenty-six feet high. The style is Gothic 
church is splendidly lighted with coa!-oil and is heated by stoves 
placed in the comers of the audience room" (Christian Advocate). 
Te was considered the best church, and the cheapest one, in the 
“connexion”; for the entire cost, including the furnishing, was 
a little below three thousand dollars. On Monday a public 
dinner was given in the old chureh in the rear of the new one, 
and in the evening a tea. On Tuesday evening a concert of 
sacred music and also a tea were offered. Altogether $1200 were 
taken, which cleared the debt with about $100 over. It is 
announced that the first meeting of the Ontario Conference will 
be held in this new church. “This fine building will be an example 
to others. Great credit is due the Building Committee, 
composed of Messrs R. Ruddock, J. L. Tucker and B. 
Thornton 

A new brick church was dedicated on Oct. 12, 1862, which 
had been erected on Lot 27, Con. 7, of the Township of Darling- 
ton, Twas called Mount Vernon Chapel and was the successor 
to Perry's Chapel. 

‘A great event occurred in the life of Orono when the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was held in the new church on May 13, 1803. The 
following notices were issued prior to the meeting, and are of 
great interest now, particularly the list of billets (3), as it 
furnishes us with the names of the Preachers in the Conference, 





























and with the names of many of the householders of the village 
of Orono, and of some outside the village, in the year 1863. 
The homes thrown open to the Conference were naturally 
chiefly of Methodist Episcopal families, but others were also 
in the list, such as L. A. Gamsby, J. Gardiner (J. A. Gairdner), 
W, W. Trull, T. Hall, ete. Notes on these names may be found 
at pp. 104-110. 
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None or Muerise or Conrenssce 
(2) The Ontario Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Canada will be convened (D.V.) at Orono, Co, of Durham on Wedneaday, 
May 15th, 1985, a¢ 10 o'lock am, 
By order ofthe General Conference and the Bishops 
JAMES GARDINER, 
Bite, April 10,1863, 


Locat. Nomice 


(2) The cats wil arrive at Newcastle station fom the west at 9.45 a.m., 
418 pao, and from the ast at 340 pam. Carsiages will bein waiting to 
‘onvey the preathera {rm the tation to. Orono, on the arial ofeach of 
the above named trains, on Tueslay the 12th and Wednesday the 13th of 
May 

'P.S —Preachere coming wth their own conveyances wil be necesitated 
to leave this horses in the country at it wll be impoesble to sccommadate 
them ia the town 

‘We have reserve billets sulicient to accommodate all the preachers who 





L. B, CALDWELL, 
"Preacher of Orne 
‘Orono, Apri, 31868. 


Bueno List 
{@) Homes for the Preachers of the Ontario Anousl Coaference, to be 
hed in Orono, commencing 13th May next 
J, Dyee—W. Piste, G. Abe, 
L. Tourje—S, W. LaDs, AL, Thurton 
E-Clark-0. G. Collamore, J. Ormerod, C. V Lake 
1X Knox—M. D. Archer, G, Wilson, 
J. 1. Snale—H. P. Shepard, T.P. Bradshaw 
J, Dickson B. W. Blanchard, j. Cook 
AM. Heary—G. Shepard, A, Weight 
Rev, N.E, Scott. Cute, W-E, Nia, 
CG, Seote—J..Q. Adams, W. A. Sila 
W. MePhessoa J. Gardiner, Sec. G.C 
Rew. W. Christoe—H, Docham, R Ea 
W.L. Heiman, M.D.—J. C. Pomeroy, A. Martin 
LA Gamsby-—J. Hisccks,P. Empey 
J. Gardiner Gairdnes)—S, Merrion 
P. MilerC. Taylor, G. Henne. 
W. Alin Sanderion, H.H. Johnson 
F, Stewart—D. Wilton, G. Miler 
R. Thoraton—J. M. Sinpeon, J.B. Smith 
S.Borland—W. Benson, J. W. By 
F-L, Tucker—Bishop Richarlbon, W. H. Shaw 
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B. Thoenton—A. Carman, N, H, Howard 
Parsonage--Bishop Smith. 

Joho Biette Lewis, W. Woodward 

J, Sounders—G. Clark, J. Wilko. 

W. Budd —T. Glover, W. Rowe, 

“T. Hooper—A. Mayes, P. Hicks 

. Dobwon Se—J-B. Fisher, J. H. Watts, 

G. Dobson Je-—A. V. Hun, E. Adams 

I Hughaon—J. England, P.E. Kaos. 

E, Andrews (Andras). L, Tindall J. W. Mel 
41. CobbledickD., Cartadien, C. W, Fraser 
R, Holthy—E. J. Fulford, J. Hills 

W.W. TrullF M4. Fan, J. Foster 
Tail. Ker, T. Ange 

R. Hedges —B. Lynan, P. Myers 

D. Mutsoa—J.P.Sputro 











1863—There are three Conferences: Niagara, Ontario, Bay 
of Quinté. Orono Circuit is in the Ontario Con’ce. Its Preacher 
is ©. G, Collamore. Members 260, Local Preachers: J. Cars- 
cadden, W. Hill, N. E. Scott, It comprises Orono, Kirby, 
Leskard, and Manvers Branches. Whithy Circuit comprises, 
in Darlington, Mount Vernon, Base Line, and Maple Grove 
Branches. 

1864—Orono Circuit Preacher is Joseph Wild. Members 229. 
Belleville Seminary's situation is improving, but not yet out of 
difficulty. ‘The Bishops urge upon the faithful to avoid theatres, 
circuses, balls, ete., as ruinous to religion 

Rev. Joseph Wild, D.D., was in charge of the preaching 
station of Orono in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1864- 
1865, He was horn in 1834 in Lancashire, England, and came 
to America in 1855, Landing in New York he spent some time 
in the United States, but soon made his way to Hamilton, Upper 
Canada, and preached there a short time for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, After this he spent some years at the Boston 
Theological Institute and returned to Canada, and filled a 
station at Goderich for the M-E. Church during 1862. Then 
he paid a lengthened visit to England, and on his return to 
Canada entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1864. From Orono he was sent to Belleville, the 
seat of Albert University, which had heen founded in 1857. 
Here he remained about eight years as preacher and professor. 
He also filled the position of bursar of the College, and did much 
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to put the institution on a fairly firm financial footing. In 1872 
he left Belleville for New York and became pastor of the Seventh 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, where he remained about 
three years. Subsequently he was pastor of the Union Con- 
igregational Church of New York for about six years, and was 
invited in 1880 to take charge of the Bond Street Congregational 
Church of Toronto. From 1882 onwards his name appears 
regularly in the list of Congregational Ministers up to 1897. 

Dr Wild was throughout his career a striking figure. He 
preferred a sensational style of preaching. Old-fashioned people 
about Orono used to say that he was Wild by name and wild, 
by nature. He seemed to love to startle people by giving unusual 
explanations of the Seriptures and of doctrines drawn from them, 
For instance, he preached the view that Anglo-Saxons were 
derived racially from the Ten lost Tribes of Israel, a doctrine 
not well received in the family to which T belonged, but one 
which has attracted a certain number of adherents. 

1865~—Orono Circuit Preacher is A. Dockham, with M. D. 
Archer as supernumerary. A new Citeuit called Clarke con- 
taining Kirby and Leskard Branches is created. It is put into 
the Colborne District (Orono is in the Toronto District) 
Clarke's Preacher is D. Crouter. Local Preachers for Orono 
are N. E, Scott, B. Palmer, J. H. Smale, H, Stephens, and for 
Clarke, James Carscadden. Members in Orono 101, in Clarke 

















1866—The Orono Circuit Preachers are W. A. Sills and 
M.D. Archer (Supernumerary). ‘The Clarke Circuit Preacher 
is 'T. Myers. Members in Orono 81, in Clarke 82. Total 
number of members in “connexion”, 19,150. General Con 
ference of Church held in Orono in autumn. 

1867—The Orono Circuit Preacher is James Curts, the Clarke 
Preacher is W. A. Sills. Members in Orono 80, members in 
Clarke 78. Local Preachers for Orono are N. E. Scott, H. B. 
Palmer, H. Stephens; for Clarke, James Carseadden. "Orono 
Station includes Newcastle. Clarke Circuit comprises Kirby 
and Leskard Branches, Brooklin Circuit comprises, in. Dar 
lington, Mount Vernon, Maple Grove, Base Line, Steam Mills 
Branches 

1808—Orono Circuit includes Newcastle Branch. The 
Preacher is James Curts. Clarke Circuit comprises Kirby and 
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Leskard Branches, the Preacher being J- Egan in the latter. 
Mrs A. Tyerman and Mrs A. Griffin are Collectors for Missions. 
Brooklin Circuit comprises, in Darlington, Mount Vernon 
(where names like Lammiman, Argue, Cryderman, Annis 
appear), Enniskillen, Steam Mills, Maple Grove, and Base Line 
Branches. Members in Orono 75, in Clarke 78. 

1869—-Orono Circuit Preacher is James Curts; members 75. 
Clarke Circuit Preacher is C. A. Simpson; members 66, 
Brooklin Circuit contains, in Darlington, Base Line, Maple 
Grove, Mount Vernon, Enniskillen and Fraser's Church 
Branches, 


1800—Coxrausorons 10 me Mission FuxD 





Orone J. Parke. 0.50 
Collectors: Misses C. Clark and M. J. Gillan 0.80 
ACen Mes Best. 0.50 
4. Dyer. {$10.00 Miss Fowler 0.50 
Mes Toure 100 
7 Canscadden 100 Newcastle 
R. Keo 1.00 Collectors: Mrs Henry and Miss 
A. Kon 2.0 Tory 
Mis Sil 1.00 Wa tvory $10.00 
Mee Carts 100 G.Baykey 10 
O.P. Core: 0.90 R Bite 1.00 
LE. Cart, 0:0 Jane Bayley 1.00 
AA. Cunt 0:80 J. Mullon 10 
TA Carts 0:50 W. Oaks 0.80 
Me Hooper. 0.50 -M.Onke 0.50 
J. Biewe 0.50 RO. Wright 1.00 
©, McPherson 0.50 Mee. Wright 100 
Chester Bro'e 0.50 Mes Ferguson 100 
J. White 0.80 T. Bachelor 1.00 
Mr Galbraich 0.80 
R, Bet 0.60 Kirby 
7. Binghare 1.0) RB. Thornton 2.00 
J. Ruddock 0.80 ALA, Thornton "2.00 
re Wilson 0.50 Edwin C. Thornton, 10 
1, Clarke 1.00 W. Thornton 100 
A. Johnson 1.00 Mrs W. Thorsten. 1.00 
De Bigham 100 J. Carscadden 2100 
R. Moment 6.00 HL. Powers. 1-00 
4. Simpson 1.00 P. Northenat. 0.50 
‘Mist Andrews, 0.75 W. Hughson 1.00 
NVE,Seote, 1.00. J. Mugheos, 0.80 
WT, Lockhart. 1.00 Mie H. L- Powers. 10 
J.J. Rutledge 00M. Benson 0.50 
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Kumov—Con LsKan— Cont 
Joho Hogi. 50 F. Hutchison 
TL, Powers, 3) M.A. Hutchison 
R. Brown (0) M. Hutchison 
J. Clemence 00S. Grif 
Joseph Hugi © E.Gritia 
Joseph Chapman. OM. Melatyee 
Trane Winters 2.00 Hi, Billings 
1M. Livingston 0.50, Joba Bradley 
Mr Rudiek (Reddock) 1.00 J.P. Doney 
Joba Brows 0.50 J. Proctor. 
C tughson 100 F, Staples 
R Gillenk 0.20 C. Carpenter 
Jas Bradley 
Leshard Mrs Carveth 
M.A. Tireman 1.00. M. Jackon, 
A Robins 1.0) Hi, Edcdge 
Jane Robins 1.00 J. Cuncanson 
W, Blewett 1.00 Hannah Grin 


o 
o 
1 
2 
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1870—Orono Circuit Preacher is S. Card. It comprises 
Orono, Newcastle and Waterford Branches. Clarke Circuit 
Preacher is C. A. Simpson. The Circuit comprises Kirby and 
Leskard Branches. A new Circuit called Darlington is made. 
Its Preacher is R. B. Denike. It comprises Enniskillen, Maple 
Grove, Base Line, and Mount Vernon Branches. The whole 
“connexion” is stricken with sorrow in the death of Bishop 
Smith who passed away at Brooklin on March 28, He was 
born April 27, 1796, at Blenheim, N.Y., was received on trial 
in 1820, ordained Deacon in 1822, and Elder in 1824, He was 
made Bishop at Brighton, U.C., in 1847. He was buried at 
Brooklin, Ont., on April 1. Bishop Richardson preached the 
sermon. 'A large number of Preachers were present, including. 
Joseph Wild, James Curts and J. C. Pomeroy. 

1871—Orono Circuit Preacher is R. E. Lund. Members 85 
Clarke Circuit Preacher is A. C. Maybe. Members 113, 
Darlington Circuit Preacher is R. B. Denike. His residence is 
at Enniskillen 

1872—Orono Circuit Preacher is R. E. Lund, A. C. Maybe 
is Preacher at Leskard, and J. C. Pomeroy at Enniskillen 

1873—Orono Circuit Preacher is J. C. Pomeroy, J. Edmunds 
is Preacher at Kirby, and C. A. Simpson is at Enniskillen. 

Rev. J. C. Pomeroy was a quiet, unassuming man, but an 





ee 
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able preacher who was not properly appreciated by the average 
man of the community. If people had been using the term 
“modernist” in 1870, he would have been called one. The 
writer remembers a short course of sermons on The Book of 
Proverbs by Mr Pomeroy which were highly instructive. For 
hhim this wonderful collection of polished, picturesque phrases 
was a product of the Jewish race, and not that of any person 
oF group of persons, and when read attentively, shed light on 
the genius of that race as it came into contact with the problems 
of life in all their variety. ‘The Proverbs are not a collection 
i of pious texts on which preachers may base sermons, but a 
storehouse of wite, highly-wrought epigrams, based on the 
experience of many generations of a gifted race. 
1874—Orono Circuit Preacher is J. C. Pomeroy, the Clarke 
Circuit Preacher is J. Wilks, and the Darlington Circuit Preacher 
is C. A. Simpson. “At the General Conference held at Napanee 
Albert Carman is made Bishop. Total membership in the 
connexion is 22,641 





1874-Coxrmintrions 10 rie Masso FUND 
Oromo ond Clarke Circuits 


4.8 nate 10 ttewie to 
1 ame ie Sis 
| hee tm Lut to 
4 © on {Sy oad.) 10 
Wi di tim TLL tones te 
Mead 1a Chul Cee 8 


1875—J. C. Pomeroy is Preacher at Orono, G. W. Stevenson 
at Leskard, and C. A. Simpson at Enniskillen, 

1876—G. Miller is Preacher at Orono, G. Horton at Kirby, 
and R. Large at Enniskillen. The Ontario Conference met at 
Orono on the fourth Wednesday of May 

1877—B. L. Hutton is Preacher at Orono, J. A. Dean at 
Kirby, and R. Large at Enniskillen. Orono and Clarke are 
joined into one Circuit. 

1878—W. Hansom and F. W. Watts are Preachers at Orono, 
and E. E, Howard is at Enniskillen 








1879—W. Hansom is Preacher at Orono, T. C. Bell is at 
Kirby, and E. E. Howard at Enniskillen 
1880—G. Clark is Preacher at Orono. 
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1881—F. B. Stratton is Preacher at Orono, F.M. Finn is at 
Enniskillen. 

1882—C. A. Simpson is Preacher at Orono, and G. W. 
Steventon is at Enniskillen, 

1883—Again Orono and Enniskillen are served by the same 
‘two Preachers, C. A. Simpson and G. W. Stevenson, 

‘We come now to the close of the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Canada as a separate organisation. We are 
in a period of active desire for union. The Presbyterians con- 
summated unions in 1861 and 1875, as is mentioned elsewhere. 
‘The Methodists also in 1875 succeeded in uniting three branches 
of their church—the Wesleyan, the New Connexion, and the 
Wesleyan Church of Eastern British America, under the name 
of The Methodist Church of Canada". And nov in 1882 and 
1885 the remaining groups are busy with the preliminaries to 
the union which took effect on July 1, 1884. ‘The General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met in August, 
1882, After consideration of the question of Union and the 
steps already taken, it resolved, "That we hail sich pleasure 
the desire manifested in favour of an organic Methodism in the 
Dominion”, and a committee of eighteen was chosen to confer 
with committees from the other Churches. The General Con: 
ference of the Canada Methodist Church met on Sept. 6, and 
appointed @ committee of forty-three on union. ‘These com 
mittees met on Nov, 28, and under the chairmanship of Rev 
Dr Carman agreed upon a Basis of Union. Then early in Jan. 
1883, the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
met and adopted the Basis of Union. Thereupon voting in 
Quarterly Meetings and Annual Conferences of the Canada 
Methodist Church went on with varying expression of opinion, 
but, on the whole, with a majority in favour of union. Finally, 
the General Conference of the Methodist Church of Canada, 
having met on August 29, 1883, after full discussion, adopted 
the Basis of Union. After this the representatives of the four? 
negotiating Churches met, and made arrangements for securing 
the necessary legislation that the Union should take effect on 
July 1, 1884, which was accomplished. Many local adjustments 
were necessary. In Orono, for instance, the three Methodist 
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Christians 
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congregations were united into one, and agreed to. worship 
together in the Methedise Episcopal church. The Wesleyan | 
Church building was sold and tumed into a private dwelling, 
whilst the Bible Christian Chucch building was sold to the | 
Anglican Church as a place of worship and is known as St 
Saviour's. In Bowmanville both the Wesleyan and the Bible 
Christian churches were ased fora time by two congregations. 
The Primitive Methodist building was after a time torn down. 
‘After 1889 the Bible Christian building was given up asa church 
land was used for industrial purposes. ‘The other church was 
| enlarged in 1800, and is now (1925) known as Trinity United 





Church, A numberof small church buildings have disappeared— 
such as Bethel Primitive Methodist chapel, which was near 
Trickey's Comers, a mile and a quarter north of Newcastle, and 
Rehoboth, also a Primitive Methodist chapel, which stood on 
John Hoar's land, Lot 5, Con. 2, Darlington. It was within 
half a mile of Providence, a Bible Christian chapel, which, 
although a good brick building, is now (1926) abandoned as a 
chureb, It is also rumoured that Bethesda, a former Bible 
Christian chapel, which stands on Lot 6, Con. 5, Darlington, 
is likely soon to be abandoned as.a church. Near many of these 
there were little burying-grounds, some of which are to-day 
| grown over with weeds and underbrush. 





‘A matter of great importance was the union of the Con- 
sgregational, Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches of Canada, 
which was consummated on June 10, 1925. By that act the 
Orono Methodist Church became the Orono Park Street Con- 
sgregation of the United Church of Canada, The building in 
which it worships is the former home of the Methodist Episcopal 
‘Church which was dedicated on Dec. 14, 1862, 








XIX 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH 


Hou Bourne (1772-1852) is generally spoken of as the founder 
of the Primitive Methodist Church. A native of Staffordshire, 
England, he became a preacher among the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and had success as a leader of open-air meetings. Although his 
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success was great the Wesleyan Conference disapproved of his 
‘methods, and he withdrew from its fellowship and became an 
independent preacher. He soon attracted a following, and in 
1510 a group of disciples was organised which in 1812 adopted 
the name Primitive Methodist. The first one of the sect to 
come to Canada seems to have been William Lawson, who 
arrived in Toronto in 1829. About the same time also Robert 
Walker reached the same place. These two were local preachers, 
and they at once began to hold meetings 

In the following year the first regular preacher, R. Watkins, 
arrived, and on Oct. 21, 1852, the Church on Bay Street, Toronto, 
was dedicated, By 1844 there were ten Travelling Preachers, 
eighty-three Local Preachers, and over a thousand members 
in Canada, In 1844 Hugh Bourne visited Canada and stayed 
about a year. In 1847 John Davison (1799-1884), one of the 
most important Preachers of the Church, arrived in the country 
and commenced his notable career 

Darlington Circuit is mentioned as early as 18472 In that 
year J. Lacey and W. Preston were stationed there as Preachers 
In the following year (1848) J. Lacey and W. F. Bradley were 
the Preachers and the membership was put at 112. In 1849 
and 1850 the Preachers on the Darlington Circuit were J. 
Garnett and William Gledhill 

Mrs Hopper's book, at pp. 78-79, tells us that Rey. Joha 
Lacey in 1848 opened a new chapel in the Township of Clarke 











which was twenty-four by thirty feet in its dimensions. ‘This 
was probably the chapel called Bethel which stood on Henry 
Munro's land, at Trickey's Corners, a mile and a quarter north 
fof Neweastle. Rev. John Garnett in 1849 formed a Sunday 
School there with fifty children in attendance, The Super 
intendents were Mr Henry Munro and Mr J. Motley. Te was the 
writer's fortune to attend this Sunday School a decade later. 
Mrs Hopper also informs us that the Bowmanville Si 
School held its second anniversary on June 24 and 2: 
In 1851 J. Garnett and W. Phillips were the Preachers of the 
Darlington Circuit. And in 1852 the Preachers were J. Garnett 
and J. Garner, as we learn from Scobie's Almanac. In 1853 








J. Garner was Preacher as we learn from a letter written by 


‘Slee RP, Hopper, “Old-Time Primitive Methodism in Canad”, 
1904, p. 6, 
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William Gledhill from Clarke, Oct, 28, 1853, to Daddy Haton 
(Mrs Hopper's “Old-Time Primitive Methodism”, pp. 150-152) 
In 1854 the first Canadian Primitive Methodist Conference was 
held at Brampton (Peel Co.), commencing on Apri 27, and clos- 
ing May 1. The “connexion” now comprised two Districts 
(Toronto and Hamilton), fifteen Stations, twenty-three 
Preachers, and two thousand two hundred and thirty-six 
members, Rev. John Lacey was made President of the first 
Conference, and William Lawson Secretary. The Preachers 
appointed to the Darlington Circuit were J- Edgar and R. Paut. 

The Conference of 1855 was held in Toronto. In this year 
the Stations were twenty-five, the Preachers thirty-seven, and 
the members 2902, J. Edgar was the Preacher appointed to 
the Darlington Circuit 

‘The Conference of 1856 was held at Hamilton. At this 
Conference it was decided that each travelling preacher on a 
country station should establish, if possible, at least cight 
preaching places. The Darlington Circuit Preacher was Thomas 
Crompton, 

It will be interesting to read here the names of the con: 
tributors in the Darlington Circuit to the Mission Fund of the 
Primitive Methodist Church for 1855-185 
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faa fea 
P. Coleman 500 James Heat 0 10 0 
George Haines 210 0 J. Copeland 050 
M. Joness. 0 10 0 Me Thomas Hall ste 
Sainuel Mason 0 15 0 Mis E. Jones. 0 50 
Willan Buttery 0 10 0 MreWillam Buttery. 0 10 0 
Hugh Mallen 810 0 Mark Prove 0 50 
Mrs M. Jones 0 15 0 Thomas Windatt 0 50 
Mise Sub Jone 0 & 0 Thome Coleman, 0 50 
Mis ET. Coleman. ss. 0 5 0 Robere Hil 0 50 
‘Thomas Hardy © 8 0 Thomas Rowden 0 50 
Miss M, Bellwood D5 0. Samet Bowden 0 50 
J Marshal 0 Abraham Youni 060 
Sates Morrie 050 

fed gad 

Joba Somers 1 18 0 Ralph Dowson. 028 
‘Mr Jobin Somers. 010.0 J.5 Somers 0100 
Wiliam Tinney 0 10 0 MreJ-S. Somers, 000 
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ged gad 
Mrs W. Lorian: 0 2 6 Diory Trescott 026 
John Hoa © 10 0 Thomas Motley 550 
Wiliam Janes Somers 02 6 Mea B. Draper 026 
Benet 

fad ged 
1H, Muaro, Baa, M.P.P,. 0-10 0 Charles Parker a 26 
James Motley 0 10 0 RL, Munro 026 
Chases Wilson O'S 0 MreCharlesWikon...... 0 2 6 
Daniel Allen 0 5 0 Benjamin Fl 060 
7, Motley © 5 0. John Figg, 050 
M. Ogden 0 5 0 Henry Rench 0 50 
WH. Ogden © 5 0 Samuel Honey 026 
5.8 Lean 026 

Enevezea 

fed fad 
Jobe Gitbank © 5 0 Robert Winter. O26 
James Jackson © 8 0 Wiliam Hughson O26 
Mark jackson © 50 J. Rickaby 026 
Wiliam Fielding 0 3 0. Edvard Tate 026 
Thomas Willon 0 2G Mrbdvard Tate... 0 2 6 
Wiliam Carseadde 26 MasEbsabeth Tate. 0 2 6 
A, MeChule 26 Mie Mary}. Tate 0 2 6 


‘The year 1857 was marked by a great financial criss, The 
Primitive Methodist Church, in common with others, struggled 
with dificulties. But in spite of all it was able to report an 
increase of three hundred and nine members. The Conference 
was held at Brampton. The Preachers appointed to the Dar- 
Tington Circuit were E. Barrass and J. Houldershaw. 

The Conference of 1858 decided to publish a semi-monthly 

‘connexional" paper to be called the Christian Journal under 

the editorship of the brethren John Davison and James Edgar. 
E. Barrass was appointed Preacher to Darlington, 

List of contributors to the Mission Fund of the Primitive 
Methodist Church in Darlington Circuit for 1857-1858 





fsa faa 
1. Spetewood 200 J.MeFeeters, Mayor.....1 0 0 
Gaines 1 50 P. Colman 100 
1 Meal 10.0. MreJ. Waren 010 
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Mrs W. Lorian 
M. Josess 

Rev. B, Barras. 
Mes Buceery 
R.Phelp 

Re. J Clini 

J. Cann 

J, Datlington 

R, Thowtat 


J, Somers Sen 
1. Hoar, 

J.D. Bone 

F, Somers Jun 

A.M. Odger. 
Willa Oger 
Samuel Suteh (Such). 
Jane Oxborne 

John Hatch 

B, Coldwater 

Me Perkin. 

.Coner 

Grace Jovels 


J. Gittank 
R.Gilbank 

J. Jackin. 
‘Me J Gilbnaie 
Joba Soon, 
Thomas Sherdon 
James Jackion 
Mi Gilani 
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Hownasnss—Cont 


Par 
0 S.Heat 
0 ire Hea 
© CS. Bates 


0G. Lowriman 
0 Mrs W. Lorian 
© Mr Jenkins 

0 MrT Coleman 
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Demet 


gad 
300 Hi. Munro 
010 0 BL Fligg 
0 10 0 Aon Figg 
1 0 0. J. Bellwood Sen 
0 10 0 W. Smith 
D5 0 Mise Bellwood 





© 8 0 Mal. Flies 
0 2 6 Mreiidditon 
0 26 C.Wilron 
02.6 T.Witon 

© 5 0. Mes Reach 
0 5 0 Janes Honey 
0 2 6 J. Middleton 
0 26 J.Ostore 
ae 

0 10 0 Mes Norton 
0 10 0. M. Jackin, 

0 15 OW. Caradon 
© 5 0. E. Felting 
0 5 0 MrConey 
0 80 E.Tate 

0 6 0. T.Hemiton 
© 5 0. Mes Hamilton 
0 5 0. G.Hunter 
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Mer Binge John Aude (Awe). 
R. Gilbank George Carter 

W, Lockwood J. Andeews, 

J. Niholion John Redford 

Mrs Sith ‘Me and Met Bellwood 
E, Pin T. Morgoor (Mors) 


Wass Rennock’s 


W. Harries, Probl Coletons 
R Gillank 50 NoLis 
S.Haerie 
I. Kelley 2 Onoso 
Mend Mee Wiliams Public Collections, 
No List 
stations ——algoed) Ewan Bannass 


‘The year 1857-1858 is the high water mark in the history 
of the Darlington Circuit of the Primitive Methodist Church. 
Mr Barrass went one better than the minimum set by the 
Conference of 1856 in the matter of preaching places. In no 
subsequent year, apparently, was the minimum ever again 
attained. It is the only year in which the name 'Bellwood’s” 
appeared in the list, as far as the writer has observed. But 
""Bellwood's" was a preaching place for a longer period than 
fone year. ‘The services were held in the little frame schoolhouse 
of SS. No 9, which stood on the south-west comer of Lot 82, 
Con. 4, Clarke. These services consisted of preaching at two, 
or half past, in the aftemoon with Sunday School just before 
or after the preaching. The leader of the service was sometimes 
the regular Circuit Preacher, but often he was a Local Preacher, 
such as Mr William Fielding (18017-1881), of the Sixth Line, 
for Mr Thomas Windatt, who lived on Lot 38, Con. 4, or some 
other suitable layman. ‘The Superintendent of the Sunday 
School was Mr Thomas Windatt, who taught the Bible Class 
and led in the devotions of prayer and praise. Other teachers 
‘were Mr Hiram Bowen (1819-1881), Mr John Souch (1825- 
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1908), and the Misses Bellwood. There were others about 
whom the writer feels less sure. He remembers that Mr Hiram 
Bowen was his first Sunday School teacher. He remembers, 
too, that one of his class-mates was Braddie (Bradford) Bowen, 
‘Mr Samuel Bowen's (1821-1805) eldest child, who died when 
he was a very litte fellow. It seems now that we, teachers and. 
taught, made up a nice litle school—intelligent teachers and 
well-behaved scholars—who might have looked forward to the 
continuation of such a school through long generations in a 
\ellordered and prosperous community. But such was not 
to be. Providence seemed to frown upon this budding hamlet 
which appeared, at least to the children, so kind, so warm, so 
nest-like, so worthy of being perpetuated. The crue! grown-ups, 
in a wicked desire for progress, desecrated the old school site 
by choosing a new and far-off one, more than a mile away, 
where children had never played—and then an emissary of 
evil, a few weeks later, set fire to the old school and burned it 
to the ground. The dream was over. The community centre 
was gone. The “Bowentown" or “Bellwoodsville” which 
right have been upon the map to-day was nipped in the bud. 
‘The preaching and Sunday School services were transferred to 
Bethel Chapel, more than two miles away, and there the writer 
‘went (with others) and sat in a new class, whose teacher was 
that wizard in iron and steel work, Joseph M. Trickey. ‘The 
“writer still remembers the first lesson with Mr Trickey. The 
subject that day was in the second chapter of Exodus, where it 
says: “'She took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it 
with slime and with pitch, and put the child therein.” It was 
fan impressive lesson which the intervening years have not 
cffaced, The little, crying baby in its frail cradle, ready to be 
drowned, or eaten by a crocodile, and then the great man, the 
leader of armies, the founder of a nation. 

“The list of contributors from. "Bellwood’s”, in 1857-1858, 
has quite an incomplete appearance. Nor is the one from 
“Rehoboth” as full as we might expect. Taking the two to- 
sgether, there are names of good people lacking, who might have 
ade an ampler contribution. Perhaps the times, which were 
hard, had something to do wth the matter. But, however 
that may be, we must take them as we find them. It is remark- 
able that the whole list, with the exception of Mr and Mrs 
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Bellwood, were the names of men who had been employed about 
the mill and farm of the writer's father, Francis Squair. 

John Awde was in the service of F. S. from Nov. 2, 1856, to 
April 5, 1857. He seems to have become a butcher and to have 
‘bought sheep from F. S. on Sept. 28, 1860. George Carter was a 
Yorkshireman who came into the neighbourhood as early as 
1852, He was the brother of Mrs Blackburn of Lot 45, Con. 4, 
Clarke, and uncle to William Carter Blackburn (b, May 10, 
1842), now living in Newcastle. Mr Carter, for ten years, 
worked a good deal for F. S., and was at the same time a tenant 
farmer on Lot 31, Con. 4, a farm owned by Samuel Wilmot, 
He had five daughters and one son. His eldest daughter, Jane, 
became the wife of John Souch. In the early “sixties” he 
bought land in the County of Grey, and removed to it. James 
Andrews is mentioned once in the Day Book of F. S., as having, 
‘on April 20, 1857, bought 200 pounds of bran at 8 shillings 
(816 a ton), The writer barely remembers him, and has lost 
all trace of him. John Radford was an Englishman. A car- 
penter who worked on the mill of F. S. when it was building. 
He worked much for FS. during some ten years, Bought a 
lot on the place and built himself a house, which F. S. bought 
from him in 1860. The house, after being enlarged, was for 
years the home of tenant and journeymen millers, under the 
ownership of Francis Squair, and, after 1863, under that of 
Allan Lockhart (1818-1901). Some who lived subsequently in 
Radford’s house were Martin Charlesworth, Andrew Nicol, and 
Frederick Maas. The writer has lost all trace of Mr Radford, 
The Mr Bellwood here mentioned is most probably Charles 
Bellwood (1781-1868), who owned the land on which the 
schoolhouse was situated, where the church services were 
held, His house stood on the south-east comer of Lot 33, 
Con. 4, just opposite the schoolhouse, and within a stone's 
throw of it, Morgoor is doubtless a misprint for Morgan. A 
‘Thomas Morgan worked pretty constantly for F. S. from 1854 
to 1858, He was a good-natured Irishman of the Protestant 
faith, a good worker, and agrecable to get on with. He, too, has 
one out of the writer's ken, 

‘The Darlington Circuit Preacher in 1859 was T. Gilbert 

‘The Conference of 1860 was held in Etobicoke, The whole 
work was rearranged and six Districts were formed: Toronto, 
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Brampton, Hamilton, London, Guelph, Kingston. William 
Herridge was appointed to the Darlington Circuit 

‘At the Conference of 1861 John Davison was left without 
‘a charge so as to enable him to devote his whole time to his 
duties as Editor of the Christian Journal, Book Steward, and 
Missionary Secretary. William Herridge remained in Darling 
ton, The appointments were: Bowmanville, Bethel, Rehoboth, 
Ebenezer, Providence, Zion. 

At the Conference of 1862 William Herridge is ordained. 
He remainsat Bowmanville, by which name Darlington Circuit is 
now to be known, and he receives as circuit colleague Walter Reid. 

The Bowmanville Circuit Preachers for 1863 are given as 
F. Lee and J. Nattrass. 

The Preachers in 1864 for the Bowmanville Circuit were 
J. Nattrass and J. Collins 

In 1865 the Bowmanville Circuit Preachers were J, Nattrass 
and J. Stonehouse. 

The Conference of 1866 was held at Bowmanville. Rev 
Wm Lomas was chosen President. He and Thomas Grifith 
were the Preachers of the Circuit for the year. Rey. John 
Davison retires from the offices in the Church which he had +0 
long and efficiently filled, 

‘In the year 1867 the Bowmanville Circuit Preachers were 
Wm Lomas and M. Evans. Wm Rowe was appointed Book 
Steward and General Secretary by the Conference. Thomas 
Crompton became Editor of the Christian Journal and held 
the post till 1871. He was also Tutor of the Theological Institute 
during the same period. 

In the year 1868 the Bowmanville Circuit Preacher was 
John Goodman 

Tn 1869 John Goodman continues as Circuit Preacher for 
Bowmanville, There ate now the following Districts in the 
Connexion: Toronto, Brampton, Hamilton, Guelph, London, 
Kingston, Barrie. ‘There seem to be but three Preaching Stations 
in the Bowmanville Circuit: Bowmanville, Rehoboth, Bethel 

In 1870 Robert Boyle was the Bowmanville Circuit Preacher 
He stayed on the circuit during 1871 and 1872. ‘This seems 
to be a turning-point in the history of the Primitive Methodist 
Church of Canada, ‘There seems less enthusiasm than formerly. 
There are fewer conversions. John R. Swift, President of 
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Conference, in his Pastoral Address for 1870, speaks thus: 
"How is it the sheaves are so few and the church so lean. Are 
wwe diminishing in the mighty talent which gives the qualification 
for winning souls? 

In 1873 G. Clark was the Circuit Preacher for Bowmanville 
He was succeeded in 1874 by J. Burdge. In 1875 Robert Cade 
was the Preacher. In this period the loss by death of old, 
substantial supporters in the Bowmanville Circuit makes itself 
felt: Henry Munro died Dec. 20, 1874, aged 72 years. Matthew 
Joness died May 4, 1875, aged 68 years. John Middleton died 
‘Oct, 12, 1875, aged 88 years 

In 1876 Robert Cade was continued as Preacher of the 
Bowmanville Circuit. He was succeeded in 1877 by W. S. 
Hughan, and Mr Hughan remained as Preacher during thr 
years more—1878, 1879, 1880. The last Preacher of the Primi- 
tive Methodists before the Union was J. Dyke, who remained 
three years—1881, 1882, 1883, 

Contributors to the Mission Fund of the Primitive Methodist 
Church in the Bowmanville Circuit for 1881-1882: 

Bowuaxvnsa 
“Thomas Hoa. $1.00 saae Haggith 
George Haines. 4.00 Diggery Trosket. 
Mise Jones 4.00 Mee Battery 
Mrs J. Sovch 1.00 John Somers. 
Mrs Doteon 
Mrs Rei 
Peter Coleman 
Samet Quio 
M. Trelevan 


Joho Hoar 

Joh W, Has 

Maguie Wight 1.00 
Mis T. Dare George Wight 

Mise A. Hall Mark Dowson 


1 
1 
1 00 
Rev. J. Dyke. 100 Elias Berry 
1 
1 


0 
Mrs Higgins. Thos E: Ho 00 
Mrs Dela. 
Samus! Hel ical 
J. Higginbotham 
Mre W. Mutton 
Sophia Sander. 
Mrs A. Galbraith ‘00 Mr Osborae 2.00 
Aled Gikon (0 Mrs Middleton 1.00 
‘The Primitive Methodist Church, on July 1, 1884, united 
with three other Methodist bodies and ceased to exist as a 
separate organisation. 


Mes Alex. Wight 
‘Mes E, Prout 


0 


1 

George Kemeys, 200 
1 
100 


Dems, 
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Xx 
‘THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


‘Tue Bible Christian Church had its origin in the preaching of 
William Bryan at Shebbear in Devonshire, England, in 1815. 
‘The first Conference was held in 1819, and by this time there 
were thirty preachers and two thousand members. By 1831 
there were some six thousand members, and in that year two 
‘men were chosen as missionaries for British North 

Francis Metherall and John Hicks Eynon (1801-1 
former was sent to Prince Edward Island, arriving there in 
June, 1852, The latter was sent to Canada and arrived at 
‘Quebec on June 17, 1883. He, with his wife, Elizabeth Dart 
(1792-1857), came on to Cobourg and settled ‘there, Cobourg 
became their headquarters. From that point they travelled 
over their circuit of nearly two hundred miles and preached the 
Gospel to all who would hear. On March 5, 1886, Mr Eynon 
‘opened his first church at Cobourg, and on July 3 of the same 
year his second church at Precious Corners. On Jan. 1, 1845, 
fa church was opened at Bowmanville. By the end of 1845 
fourteen churches were in existence, 

Meantime additional missionaries had been arriving from 
England—Thomas Green, J. B. Tapp, Paul Robins (1804-1890), 
William Hooper, Henry Ebbott (1816-1877), Jacob Gale, ete., 
preaching was vigorously carried on, and the stations grew in 
‘number and in importance. In 1849 Cobourg became financially 
independent, and Darlington in 1850, 

writer is ignorant of the names of Preachers and Circuits 
prior to 1850, but from 1851 onwards Scobie’s Almanac (pre- 
decestor to the Canadian Almanac) gives lists in nearly every 
year. These may be regarded as fairly accurate and will be 
followed here, except that certain adjustments and additions 
will be made.” As, for example, the lists will be dated one year 
earlier than in the Almanac, so as to allow for the difference 
between midsummer, when the appointments of the Conferences 
were made, and the end of the year, when the Almanac was 
made 

1850—(Transferred from 1851 in Scobie's Almanac)— 
Preachers in Cobourg Circuit were Paul Robins and Henry 
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Ebbott. Preachers in Darlington Circuit were John Hicks 
Eynon, Abraham Morris, and John Edwards. Paul Robins was 
Superintendent. Next District Meeting was to be held at the 
Guideboard (Hope Tp.), first Wednesday in March, 1851 

1851—Preachers in Cobourg Circuit were Paul Robins and 
Henry Ebbott. Preachers in Darlington Circuit were John 
Hicks Eynon, Abraham Morris, and John Edwards. Paul 
Robins was Superintendent, Next District Meeting to be held 
‘at Millville (Hampton) on first Wednesday in March, 1852, 
Book Room established at Bowmanville under Paul Robins, 

1852—There are three Districts: Cobourg, Bowmanville 
Huron. The Preachers in Darlington Circuit, Bowmanville 
District, are P. Robins, Chairman, Abraham Mortis and J 
Hodgson. Next annual meeting to be held at Bowmanville, 
first Wednesday in June, 1853 

1854—The Preachers in Darlington Circuit are P. Robins, 
Chairman, G. Hayeraft, N. Rodd, J. Hughes 

1855—The first Canadian Conference met at Columbus 
(Ontario Co.) on June 7. ‘There were then in the "Connexion" 
21 Preachers, 51 Churches, 104 other preaching places, 2186 
members. The following Preachers were present: Paul Robins, 
J. H. Eynon, A. Morris, J. B. Tapp, T. Green, R. Hurley 
W. Hooper, R. L. Tucker, J. Hodgson, The following laymen 
were present: J. King, J. Vanstone, W. Orr, John Dix, R. Allen 
W, Robins. The following were received into full “connexion 
John Pinch, Henry Stephens. The following were received as 
Candidates for the Ministry: John Hooper, S. P. Robins, 
David Cantlin, T. R, Hull 

The Preachers in Darlington (East) are W. Hooper and S. P. 
Robins; in Darlington (West), H. Ebbott and J. Hooper. 
Conference meets at the Guideboard, first Thursday in June, 
1856, 

1856—The Preachers in Bowmanville Circuit are W. Hooper 
and S. P. Robins; in Hampton Circuit, H. Ebbott, J. Hooper, 
G. Hayeraft (Supernumerary). 

1857—The Bowmanville Circuit Preacher is J. Chapple 
The Hampton Circuit Preachers are J. B. Tapp, R. Miller, 
G. Haycraft (Super'y). J. H. Bynon is Superintendent of 
Bowmanville District 

41858—The Bowmanville Circuit Preacher is J. Chapple. 
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‘The Hampton Circuit Preachers are J. Ashley, J. B. Tapp, 
G, Hayeraft (Super'y) 

1850—The Bowmanville Circuit Preachers were G. Bodle, 
J. Chapple, J. H. Eynon. Those of Hampton Circuit were 
J. Ashley, W. Hooper, G. Hayerafe (Super'y). 

1860—-Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are J. H. 
R. Hurley. Orono Circuit Preacher is E. Roberts. Hampton 
Circuit Preachers are A. Curry and W. Hooper. Sixth Annual 
Conference held at Columbus. William Hooper, President; 
Paul Robins, Secretary 

Preachers in the rest of Bowmanville District 

Prince Albert—G. Bodle, Reach P.O. 

Scott—A. Mortis, Uxbridge P.O. 

Mariposa —D. Cantlon and A. Clark, Little Britain P.O. 

Pickering—T. Green, Brougham P.O. 

Oshawa—J. Pinch, Oshawa P.O, 

Derails of Bowmanville and Hampton: 








Bowmanville—two Preachers, sixteen Local Preachers, nine 
chapels, two other places, 324 members. 

Hampton—two Preachers, twenty Local Preachers, nine 
chapels, three other places, 390 members. 

1861—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are J. H. Eynon, 
R, Hurley, Orono Circuit Preacher is E. Roberts. Hampton 
Circuit Preacher is W. Hooper. 

1862—Bowmanville Circuit Preacher is R. Hurley. Orono's 
Preacher is E. Roberts. Hampton's Preacher is W. R. Roach. 
‘Tyrone Circuit is mentioned now. Its Preacher is J. H. Eynon. 
In addition to the three Canadian Districts there is also another 
now, Palmyra, in the United States. 

1863-—Bowmanville Circuit Preacher is H. Kenner. ‘The 
Orono Preacher is A. Clarke, ‘The Tyrone Preacher is J. H. 
Bynon (Super'd). ‘The Hampton Preacher is W. R. Roach, 

18G4—The Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are H. Kenner 
and P. Robins. ‘The Orono Preacher is A. Clarke. The Tyrone 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon. The Hampton Preacher is W. R. 
Roach. 

1865—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are H. Kenner and 
P.Robins. Orono Circuit Preacher is Archibald Clarke. Tyrone's 
Preacher is J. H, Eynon (Sup'd). Hampton’s Preacher is J. 
Hoidge, H. Ebbote is at Oshawa. Cephas Barker arrives in 
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Upper Canada and is stationed at Cobourg. He is made Presi- 
dent of Conference. 

1865—Notes from Plan of Hampton Circuit for March, 
April, May. 

Preaching Places: Hampton, Ebenezer, Columbus, Siloam, 
Mount Pleasant, Cardiphonia’ (Enfeld), Eldad, Rehoboth 
(Taunton), Union, Elim, Providence (S.E. of Enfield), Camp- 
bes, Oshawa, Base Line 

Preachers {Itinerant and Local): Roach, Cantlon, Ebbott. 
Rodd, Tucker, Williams, Gilbert, Werry, Hazeldine, J. and 
R. Elford, Cann, Clarke, Doidge, Reynolds, Souch, Lander, Gale, 
Ward, Hancock, Beer,’ Johns, Gale, Honey, Allin, W. Allin, 
Bond, Curtis, and one Exhorter called J.C. 

1860—The Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are W. Joliffeand 
P. Robins. J. H. Eynon (Sup't) isin Tyrone. J. Hoidge is in 
Hampton. The Columbus Preachers are J. Langdon (Sup'), 
J. Whitlock, H. J. Nott 

1866-—Notes from Plan of Hampton and Oshawa Stations 
for March, April, May, June. 

Preaching Places: Hampton, Ebenezer, Columbus, Siloam, 
Elim, Cardiphonia, Mount Pleasant, EMlad, Union, Rehoboth, 
Providence, Campbell's, Oshawa, Base Line. 

Preachers (Itinerant and Local): Hoidge, Whitlock, Ebbott, 
Rodd, Tucker, Williams, Gilbert, Werry, Hazeldine, J. and 
R. Elford, Cann, Clarke, Doidge, Reynolds, Souch,’ Lander, 
Gale, Ward, Hancock, Beer, Johns, Gale, Honey, Allin, Bond, 
Curtis, J. Collin, W. C. Beer 

Tn 1866 a weekly newspaper, the Obserser, began to be 
published in Bowmanville under the editorship of Cephas Barker. 
Mr Barker was Editor for fourteen years. In 1880 the Obserser 
showed a deficit of $55,000. Mr Barker resigned and was 
succeeded as Editor by H. J. Nott, who filed the place for 
three years, when the Union of the Churches terminated the 
cxistence of the Observer. Me Barker himself resumed duty as 
4 pastor in London, Ontario, and died there Nov. 13, 1881 

1867—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are W. Jolliffe and 
P. Robins, The Orono Preacher is R- Hicks. The Tyrone 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup't). The Hampton Preachergis 
J. Hoidge. The Columbus Preachers are J. Langdon (Sup'd), 
J. Whidlock, H. J. Note 
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1808—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, W 
Jolliffe, P. Robins. ‘The Hampton Circuit Preachers are R. T. 
Courtice, J. Hoidge. ‘The Orono Preacher is J. J. Rice. At 
‘Tyrone the Preacheris J.11.Eynon. The Columbus Preachersare 
R. Hicks and T.R. Hull. W. S, Pascoe is stationed at Oshawa. 

1868—Notes from Plan of Hampton and Oshawa Stations 
for March, April, May, June, July. 

Preaching Places: Hampton, Ebenezer, Columbus, Siloam, 
Elim, Cardiphonia, Mount Pleasant, Eldad, Union, Rehoboth, 
Providence, Campbells, Oshawa, 

Preachers (Itinerant and Local): Hoidge, Whitlock, Pascoe, 
Rodd, Tucker, Gilbert, Werry, Hazeldine, J. and H. Elford, 
Cann, Clarke, Doidge, Reynolds, Souch, Lander, G. and M. 
Gale, Ward, Hancock, Allin, Bond, J. Collins, J. Clarke, Tonkin, 
R. Allin (on trial), P. Robins, W. Glover (these two from Bow 
manville Circuit) 

186—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale, 
J. J. Rice, P. Robins. ‘The Tyrone Preacher is J. H. Eynon. 
The Hampton Preachers are J. Hoidge and E, Roberts. At 
Columbus the Preacher is T. R. Hull, W, S. Pascoe is still at 
Oshawa, L. W. Wickett is Preacher at Orono. The Fifteenth 
Annual Conference is held at Hampton in June. William Samuel 
Pascoe is elected President of Conference. 

(On Jan. 7, 1869, the Clarke Township Council granted the 
Managing Committee of the Bible Christian Church in Orono, 
"the free passage of drawing material through the Toll-Gates 
for the erection of a Brick Church.” 

1870—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
W. S, Pascoe. ‘The Hampton Preachers are E. Roberts, J 
Hoidge. L. W. Wickett is at Orono, J. H. Eynon is at Tyrone. 
J. J. Rice is at Oshawa, 

1871—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, A 
Baker, J. Gale (Sup'd), W. S. Pascoe. Hampton Circuit 
Preachers are E. Roberts, Wm Hodnett. Darlington Circuit 
has J. H. Eynon (Sup’d). Oshawa Preacher is John Kenner 
(1836-1928) 

‘Notes from Plan of Hampton Circuit for Dec, Jan., Feb, 
Mareh, 1871-"72. 

Preaching Places: Hampton, Ebenezer, Columbus, Siloam, 
Elim, Cardiphonia, Eldad, Rehoboth, Providence, Campbell's, 
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Preachers with residences (Itinerant and Local): Roberts 
(Hampton), Hodnett (Columbus), Rodd (Columbus), Tucker 


(Columbus), Gilbert (Providence), Werry (Eldad), Hazeldine 
(Columbus), Elford (Hampton),” Cann (Hampton), Clarke 
(Hampton), Reynolds (Eldad), Lander (Rehoboth), G. and M 
Gale (Rehoboth), Ward (Hampton), Allen (Eldad), Bond (Elim), 
Ward (Rehoboth), Tiplady (Elim), Short (Ebenezer), Adair 
(Ebenezer), Awde (Hampton), Bell (Hampton), Harper (Siloam), 
Everson (Ebenezer) 

‘Weeknight servic 
may engage in Protracted Meetings. 

1872—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, A. 
Raker, J. Gale (Sup'd), W.S, Pascoe. Hampton Circuit Preachers 
are Mark Hardy, E. Roberts. Tyrone Preacher is J. H. Eynon 
Oshawa Preacher is J. Kenner. 
| Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C, Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup’d), W. S. Pascoe. Circuit Preacher at Tyrone is J. H 
Eynon (Sup'd). Circuit Preacher at Hampton is Henry Kenner, 
‘at Orono, W. R. Roach. 

1874-Bowmanville Citcuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup'd), W. S. Pascoe, P. Robins (Sup’d). Tyrone Circuit 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Hampton Circuit Preacher is 
Henry Kenner, Orono Circuit Preacher is W. R. Roach. 
Oshawa Preacher is John Kenner 

1875—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup'd), W. Jollife, P. Robins (Sup'd).. Tyrone Circuit Preacher 
is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd).. Orono Circuit Preacher is E. A. Tonkin. 
Hampton Circuit Preacher is W. Wade. Oshawa Circuit 
Preacher is W. Kenner. 

1876—Bowmanville Cireuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup'd), W. Jolliffe, P. Robins (Sup'd). Orono Circuit Preacher 
is H. Ebbott, Tyrone Circuit Preacher is J. H. Fynon (Sup) 
Hampton Circuit Preacher is S. H. Rice. Oshawa Circuit 
Preacher is W. Kenner. 

1877—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup'd), W. Jollfie, P. Robins (Sup'd). Orono Circuit Preacher 
is H. Ebbott. Tyrone Circuit Preachers are J. H. Eynon 
(Supa), W. Limbert. Hampton Cireuit Preachers are J 
Gilson, 8. H. Rice. 
1878--Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 

















10 be discontinued so that both preachers 
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(Sup'a), W. Jolliffe, P, Robins (Sup'd). Hampton Circuit 
Preachers are S. J. Cummings, S. H. Rice. Tyrone Circuit 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Orono Circuit Preacher is 
W. Limbert. 

1870—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Gup'd), John Kenner, P. Robins (Sup'd). Tyrone’ Circuit 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Orono Circuit Preacher is 
W. Limbert. Hampton Circuit Preacher is R. B. Rowe. 

1878."78—The preaching appointments at this time in the 
Bowmanville Circuit were: Bowmanville, Salem, Bethesda, 
Providence, Tyrone, Haydon, Orono, Leskard 

Tin the Hampton Circuit they were: Hampton, Ebenezer 
Eldad, Rehoboth, Providence, Enfield 

‘There were two appointments called Providence. 

The twenty-fifth Annual Conference of the Bible Christian 
Church was held at Little Britain in 1870 

Archibald Clarke was President and W.S. Pascoe, Seoetary 
‘The official report issued to the Church is characterised by a 
pessimistic tone._ Tt complains of the limited prosperity of the 
enomination, of the dificulty. of keeping up the numbers, 
‘There is too great conformity to the world. Members are back- 
ward to help ministers in their duties, Family devotion is 
Inuch neglected, There are few conversions, and there is a, 
notable decline of piety amongst the young. 

Contributors to Mission Fund, 1878-79 





Bowmasvnse 








G. Foster. $8.00 L, Morris J 
W. Alin 4.00 W, Osborne 
5.00 J, Shue 
2.00 J. Gale 
. Strate. 2.00 L. Morris &. 
1, Wooley 2.00 W, Thckson 
PL Robine 4.00 W. Deacon 
7, Howden 500 G. Haines 
J. Neads 400 J. Knight 
§, Macon Sr 5.00 J. Meader 
C. Comte 2.00 $,W, Mason 
Wi oli 5:00. P. Tretileock 
R. Jennings 1.00 P. Martin 
J. Perkins 1.00. T. Trewin 
R Hamby 5.00 G, Sanders. 
W, White 8.00 W, Coombe 














J, Westcott 
#, Werrente. 
Salli 

JT. Stacey 

W. Piet 
Meader 

D: stot 

Mrs MeFeeters. 
Mrs G, Ball. 


W. Wind 
J. Heal 

J. Pe 

J, Stephens 
Hocking 
2B, Weery 
W. Deacon 


Sou 
W. Crapo 

1. Elford 

& tin 

1. Wight 

E, Prout. 

Wi. Stan 

S Allen Se 

1. Elerd 











Tamblyn 
A Tamblyn 
6. Dobson 

1 Alin 

1. Cobble 
I Reed 
W.Limtert 
J. MeCoorbe 
5 Berry 

5 Bet, 














Tue Bince Curistiay Cire 


Bowessvnss Cont 


$1.00 MrvB. Paley 
1.00 Mrs. J. Jacnbe 
100 Miss St Hamby 
100 Mis A, Hicks, 
1.00 Miss M. Cleverdos 
100 Mise BA. Knight 
100 Miss M. J Koight 
100 Mix H, Willan, 
100 

4.00 C. Honey 

5.00 J. Clemens 

2.00 MreM.A. McLean 
2.00 Mis E, Rutledge 
100 Mrs M. A. Clemens 
1.00 Mise E, F, Rutiedge 
1.00 Mis J Planer 
Provnesce 

8.00 C, Walk) 

2.00 R Wight 

2.00 W.J. Brags 

£00. Alin 

1.50 G. Wight 

100 Mis Re Alin, 

100 Mise N. Alla 
1.00 Mise C. Bifor 
1.25 Mise S.J. Johos. 
6.00. T, Vickers 
10.00 §.B, Dobson 
4.00 J. Cabbledik 
2.00 W, Cobbediek 
2.00 Rev. T, Watts 
4.00 N. Billings 

00 Hil 

5.00 W. Oder 

2.00 Master J. G. Tamblyn 
20) Mev Billings. 
10) Mrs J. Hat 

00 Mr Hicks 
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1880—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Gup'd), John Kenner, H. J. Nott (Ed's), P. Robins Sup'd). 
‘Tyrone Circuit Preacher is j. H. Eynon (Sup'd).. Orono Circuit 
Preacher is R. Mallett, B.A. Hampton Circuit Preacher is 
RB. Rowe. 

1881—Bowmanyille Circuit Preachers are James Hoskin, 
John Kenner, J. Gale (Sup'd), H. J. Nott (Ed's). Hampton 
Circuit Preachers are John W. Cannom, R. B. Rowe. Tyrone 
Gireuit Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd), Orono Circuit Preacher 
is R. Mallett, B.A. 

1882—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are John Kenner, H. 
J. Note, P. Robins (Sup'd), J. Gale (Sup’d). Hampton Circuit 
Preachers are Wesley Down and R. B. Rowe. Tyrone Circuit 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Orono Circuit Preacher is 
R. Mallett, BA 

1883 Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are John Harris, H. J 
Nott (Ed'), J. Gale (Sup’d), P. Robins (Sup'd).. Hampton 
Circuit Preacher is — Oke. Orono Circuit Preacher is Alex. 
Richard. Columbus Circuit Preacher is H. Moore. Oshawa 
Circuit Preacher is G. Webber. 

‘Contributors to the Mission Fund of the Bible Christian 
(Church for 188283 








Hasterox 
1H. Bits Se $5.00 Ed. Cann $1.0 
Wim Elford Se “4.00 Jos. Clatwarthy 1.00 
RB. Rowe 4.0) John Ellow 100 
IER Lavis 500 W, Bord Je 10 
Joho Rundle 200 R.Ksterme 100 
“Thos Ward 2.00 Joba Elford 1.00 
H, Elite Je 200 John Ruse 100 
Win Alin 2.00 Mex Thos Ward 100 
RH. Bunt 200 Mis H, Elliott Je 1.00 
‘Thos Burows 2.00 Mes Hambisn Loo 
‘Mes Hoidge 2.00 Mise Ella Metley 1.00 
Jou Ward 1100 Miss Lavina Gully 100 
Thos Eliot 1.0 Mise T. Barrows 1.00 
A. Tamblyn secre 1.00 ohn Wight 1.0 
S Woodley 100. Alin 5.00 
1M. Dowson 00S. Alin 40 
AC. Allin 100 W. J. Brags 1.00 
FW. Alin 1.0 W. Crago 20 



































I 
i 
DENCE Com. i 
1. Smale, $3.00 J. Hancock $1.00 
. Souch Jun 2.00 Mine T. Elford, 1.00 i 
R. Souch Sen. 6.00 Mise Kate Allin 1.09 i 
W. C. Blackburn, 1.00 Miss F. Reed. 1100 
J. Trewin, 1.00 
Beruasoa 
Joho Cote 5.00 R, Cole 2.0 
L. Parton 2.00 W. Roy 5.00 
W.H. Hallacce, 2.00 W. Moskin 7.00 
J. Werry C. Armstrong 1.00 
W.R. Cole TEN. Roy, 3.50 
H.C Hear Mrs W. Rundle, 3.00 
A Yeo. Mes Eynon 2.00 
5 Potter Mrs E, Rundle 8.00 
Wi, Pooley Mrs H. Howe £00 
| J. Hosken Rev. JH. Eynon 1.00 
“Couch 
Oroxo. 
R. Moon 12,00. J. Berry 1.00 
A. Tambiyn 12.00 J. Allin 1.00 
John Cobbledick 400 Ril 1100 
Wo. Cobbledick 1.00 G. Dobson 2.00 
CR Tamblyn 5.0) SB. Dobron 1.00 
1G, Tambiya 2.00 J, Cobbledick 2.00 
I. MeCoombe 1.00 CG, Armateong 1.00 
I. Bes 2.00 Mrs Tucker 1.00 
E souch 1.00 The Misses Best 3.00 
Sinclair 1.00 T. Courtice. 1.0 
White 2.00 Mes Cali. 1.00 
Je bewis, 100 
Haxpox 
W.Trewin 10,00 J. Slemon 1.00 
T, Mountjoy 2.00 C. Sherry 1.00 
S'Slemon 1.00 R Greenway 5.00 
AW, Slemen 2.00 John Trewin 2.00 
F, Goodman 1.00 Mre R. Brady. 1.00 
W. Lobb. 1.00 Mrs M. Motey 1.00 
— Coram 2.00 Mrs M. Trewin 100 
J. Rundle 1.00 Mrs J. lemon 109 
E, Siemon 1.00 Mise M. Robins 1.00 
W. Motley 1.00. Miss F, Mountjoy 1100 
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Miss L trun 
Mis H, Stacey 

Mise E. Marty. 
Mise — Aston 


G. Emmeroa 
TC. Vanstone 
J Meliyar 

P. Werry 

J. Creeper 
1. Willams 
Jaa Cutis 2) 
We Wiehe 
Pollard 

R. Woodley 
7 Hardy 


G. Stevens. 
1 Heat 

W. J. Clemens. 
5. Poe 

H, Hocken 

1 Ward 

Fred. Ward 
RH, Calcot 
W. Merry 
ALMeFeeter, 
J. Stephens 
W, Windate 
W.E. Pollard 
Foley 


4. Pint 
pears 
J. Stacey 

4, Cole 
J. Site 
Trewin 
H, Note 
‘Thos Sea 
Wot Wood 
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Havo0—Con 


$1.00 Mise L. Motley 
1.00 Mise R. Broad 
100 MrW. Broad 
100 


‘Trnow 


2.00 Gail 
1.00 R, Calico Se 
8.00 J.S, Doney 
3100 Micke 

3.00 —— Weadiey 5 
1.00 W, Breat 
8.00) H.Wery 
2°00 Mos Reed 
200 Min P Cole 
1.00 Mise M. Hodge 
2100 Mis C. Cor, 


1.00 — Deacon, 
5.00 — Ratedge 
1.0) — Skinner 


8100 C. Henry 
2.00 ire B. Werey 
2.00 Mex McLean 
1.00 Mrs Windatt 
10D Mrs Clemens, 
1.00 Mrs Heary 
2.00 Mee R, Colcoe 
3:00 Mis J. Plummer 
2100) Mis [Clemens 
1.00 Mise Rotedge 
10 


Bownasvnse 


10.00. J. Foster. 
1.00. Baulch 

1.00. W.H. Banbury 
OS, Vanetone 
‘mC, Coombe. 
25 W. White 
(0 P, Trebileock 
00H Hambley 
(00 Js Meader 


esse 


eee 


see 

















Tae New Connexion Meruopisrs oT 








R, Hambly 5.00 Mis A. Note 1.00 
T. Ki 2.00 Mas — Corbiee 100 
H, Kenner 1.00 Miss — Paley 100 
W, Benett 1.00 Mss A. Kaighe 100 
1. Morris Je 20) Mie ——Haniy 100 
I. Kiby 1.00 Miss — Wright 10 
Hi, Meat. 2100 Miss — Willams 1.00 
H. Minas 2.00 Mie — Bryce 1.00 
EH Caddy 1.00 Mr W. HL Osborne 2.00 
GE, Dall 1.00 Me T, Bowden 50 
WR. Koigbe 1.00 Mra. Smale 100 
H, J Kaighe 1.0) Me.G. Mason 100 
Rev. P Robins £00 Gale Bros 2.00 
Rev 8. Bart 100. Jennings 100 
dr Jas Keb 1.00 C. Jewell 10 
Mrs L. Moris St 10) J Hamblyn 1.00 
Mrs G. Haynes 200 W. Ole 1.00 
Mrs S. Mason 5.00 —~ Woodley 200 
Nie Jas Mores 2.00 W.Alin 0 
Mrs. Hamblyn 1.00 J. Jewel 1.0 
Mrs Gieverdon 20) W. Alin Je 100 
Mrs Boyce 1.00 —— Bunney 100 
Mrs RSerutt. £00 W. Pinch © 
Mrs. Minne 150 —— Frayne Loo 
Meo. Edgar 2:00 F. Maryn 00 
Mee W, Willams 1.00 Mes J. Ostorne 100 
Mrs — Ruse 1.0) Mrs N. Home 1.00 
Mir J. P. Rice. £00 Mrs —— Hspcoce 1.00 
Mis R. Osborne. 1.00 Mes Glover 100 
Mis Coot 1.00 Me Woods 200 


‘The Bible Christian Church, on July 1, 1884, united with 
three other Methodist Churches and disappeared as a separate 
“organisation 


XXI 
‘THE NEW CONNEXION METHODISTS 


‘Tae Methodist New Connexion had its origin in England in 
1707. The chief difference between it and the Wesleyan Meth~ 
odists was that it admitted one layman to each preacher into 
the Conference and allowed the laymen to share in the trans- 
action of all business sacred or secular. Regular preaching was 
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‘established in the Township of Hope as early as 1835 and in 
Cavan as early as 1842. In 1844 there is a New Connexion 
Mission in Newcastle, and it was maintained until 1857. The 
list of the Preachers with their dates and the number of members 
is given in the “Cyclopedia of Methodism in Canada" by 
George H. Cornish, 1881, and we copy it here. 


[Naw Cossvexton, NeweAsrL 





Date Members Date Members 
1844 James Hales, 1851 —Thomas Reid. a 
1846 0 1852-John Wilkinson. 8 
1846—Henry Witkinwa..| 21853 SI 
T6iT—-Neseu C, Gowan... 3 1854—Aaron Wright % 
1s 3 90 1S85-—Willan: Bothwell. 61 
Teio—Joha C. Warten... M4 ——1855—Thomas 0. Adkins. 3 
1850 —Thomas Reid. Bi 1s57_—Willam Tindall 75 


‘There was also a Circuit in the north-eastem part of the 
Township of Clarke of which the writer had no intimate ac- 
‘quaintance, ‘The list is copied from the“ Cyclopaedia of Method 
ism in Canada.” 


‘The Clarke (Kendal) Circuit had the following Preachers: 





Date Members Date ‘Members 
1880 Joseph Folck 1861—John J. Wilkos... 122 
1800—Witiom Tindall” 112 19a a7 
1s" 180 1860—William Wilmott. 124 
1802—James Seymour 180 i 10 
1861 Joseph Flick ug “ 100 
104 a James O'Hara 103 
1805-—Joba J. Wilson nos 0 
1 120 1B7t Peter W. Davin. 88 


In the year 1875 the Wesleyan, the New Connexion, and the 
Wesleyan Church of Eastern British America were united under 
the name of “The Methodist Church of Canada," and the 
ame “New Connexion" disappeared. ‘The Erangelical Witness 
(organ of the New Connexion) was united with the Christian 
Guardian 
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XXII 


PRESBY 





IAN CHURCHES OF OUR REGION 


My earliest recollections of Presbyterian Churches are of four 
congregations: (1) the Clarke congregation, (2) the Newtonville 
and Newcastle, (8) the Bowmanville and Enniskillen, (4) the 
Bowmanville and Orono. ‘The frst and second of these belonged 
to the United Presbyterian Church (or as called when organised 
jn 1834 the “Missionary Presbytery of the Canadas”), the 
third belonged to the Free Church, and the fourth to what was 
known popularly as the Old Kirk (or more formally the Presby:, 
terian Church in connection with the Established Church of 
Scotland”) 








(1) Clarke congregation. 

In the year 1835, application having been made by certain 
parties resident in the township to the then " Missionary Presby- 
tery of the Canadas” to be constituted into a congregation and 
to have a supply of Gospel ordinances, the Rev. R. H. Thomton 
of Whitby was appointed by said Presbytery to preach in Clarke, 
and receive the above-mentioned parties with others adhering 
to them, and form them into a congregation. In fulfilment 
of this appointment Mr Thomton preached in Clarke on Sept. 
24, 1885, and received and constituted the following thirty 
individuals into a congregation under the inspection of the 
above Presbytery: Herbert Renwick, Mrs Herbert Renwick, 
Agnes Renwick, William Renwick, Walter Renwick, Daniel 
Amot, Mrs Arnot, Andrew Lockhart, Mrs Lockhart, Walter 
Mitchell, William’ Anderson, Elizabeth McTaggart, Robert 
Scott, John A. Gairdner, Elizabeth Rutherford, James Todd, 
John Gray, John Rutherford, Robert Huggart, James Henry, 
Robert Adair, Stewart Mullen, John Hillen, Mrs Hillen, Thomas 
Ballagh, Robert Johnston, A. Johnston, William Henderson, 
Mrs Henderson, Mary Anderson, 

(On March 13, 1836, the congregation met for public worship. 
according to previous appointment, when Mr Thornton preached 
and ordained three elders, viz., Messrs Herbert Renwick, 
Andrew Lockhart, and John Rutherford, who had been unani- 
‘ously elected by the people. After public worship the session 
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was constituted for the first time by Mr Thornton and Me H, 
Renwick was appointed clerk of session. On the fourth Sabbath 
of July, 1836, the Communion of the Lord’s Supper was dis: 
pensed for the first time to the congregation. The Rev. Mr 
Cassie of Port Hope preached on the occasion, and an accession 
of thirty-three persons was made to the membership of the 
congregation, 

‘On Nov. 21, 1888, the Session met and was constituted by 
the Rev. Mr Thornton with prayer. The Clerk of Session was 
directed to transeribe the following minute of Presbytery into 
the minute book of the Session. 


West Flamboro' 
Oct. 24, 1838, 

The Missionary Presbytery of the Canadas met and was 
constituted by the Rev. Mr Ray, Moderator. 

Mr Thornton reported the manner in which he had fulfilled 
the appointment to moderate in a call in the congregation of 
Clarke on July 16, 

Read the call addressed to the Rev. George Lawrence signed 
by ninety-theee members and seventeen adherents, 

A motion was made. Approve of Mr Thornton's procedure 
in the moderating of the call, Tt was carried approve. 

Another motion was put. Sustain said call as a regular 
gospel call, It was carried sustain. Likewise the Presbytery 
do hereby sustain said call in terms as aforesaid, 








Appointed Messrs Thornton and Cassie to induct in the 
usual way Mr Lawrence to the pastoral charge of the United 
Associate Congregation of Clarke on Nov. 21, 1838, 

In compliance with the above appointment of Presbytery 
Messrs Thornton and Cassie did, on the said Nov. 21, 1838, 
induct Mr Lawrence to the pastoral charge of the congregation 
of Clarke. Mr Cassie preached and Mr Thornton read the 
above minute as a warrant of procedure in the induction, and 
gave the charge to the minister and people, 

Mr Lawrence was at this date twenty-seven years of age, 
having been born in Scotland on Sept. 12, 1811, having made his 
studies in that country, and having been ordained to the ministry. 
April 28, 1837. ‘The congregation lost no time in putting up a 
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church, and to this end an acre of land was given by Thomas 
Waddell (1801-1858) on lot twenty-one in the fifth Concession 
of Clarke, the deed of which bears the date of June 25, 1839. 
The Managers of the Congregation, to whom the property was 
conveyed, were: William Renwick, Peter Laing, Robert Adair, 
Robert Scott, William Mitchell, William Anderson, Alexander 
Bradley, Daniel Arnot, Robert Johnston, Thomas Harrison, 
and Walter Mitchell. The church bore the name of the United. 
Associate Synod of the Secession Church of Scotland, and its 
Missionary Presbytery of the Canadas had jurisdiction, but 
after 1847, when in Scotland the Secession Church was joined, 
with the Relief Church to form one church it was known as the 
United Presbyterian or U-P. Church. Herbert Renwick and 
William Douglas were witnesses to the deed and D. E, Boulton 
was conveyancer. The deed was registered Jan. 13, 1840, and 
the Registrar was T. Ward. A small frame church, afterwards 
enlarged, was erected and three sheds were built for vehicles 
round about, But all these have long since disappeared. The 
only thing which now marks the spot isa little, il-kept cemetery, 
‘which, like many another one where our pioneers le, isa disgrace 
to those of us who survive 
My first recollection of this church and its sheds goes back 
to about 1855, and to me it was all very impressive. It seemed 
ery large edifice indeed, and I entered it with a sort of 
awe. I have wondered sometimes whether a child born in a 
cathedral city of the middle ages ever entered the portals of a 
great Gothic church with any more awesome step than was 
mine. There were two doors at the south end and our family 
always entered by the western one. We sat about half way up 
fon the left of the aisle. The pews were not rented but each 
family sat regularly in the same seat, There were no carpets 
fon the floor, and no cushions in the pews, except in the case of 
4a few important families who were able to afford the luxury 
‘The most of us sat on the bare, unpainted hoards. The pulpit 























was at the north end of the church, and it was all trimmed with 
real, red velvet. There was another little pulpit in front, below 
the big Bible, in which the precentor' sat, whose function it was 
to lead the singing. No musical instrument more than a tuning 

Tremember two men who acted often as precentor—Me Alex. Davy, 
of Lt 19, Con, 7, and Mr Anderon of Kendal for Kendal 
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fork was tolerated in our services.’ ‘There were two big box 
stoves which burned wood to heat the place in winter, and wo 
long rows of stove pipes carried the smoke away, and added 
their decorative contribution. I remember well the six-quart, 
‘in pails which were hung at regular intervals below the pipes 
to catch the drip. Along the walls were hung sconces for the 
tallow candles which lighted the place when there was evening 
service. What these looked like when lighted I never knew, 
for I was never in the church at night; we lived four miles away, 
and once a week was quite as often as we could manage to make 
the journey. Besides, that was as often, I fancy, as regular 
service was held. For in the afternoon Mr Lawrence held service 
in his other preaching station, five or six miles away, on lot 
thirty-four in the Seventh Concession of Clarke, where a little 
church had been opened on August 8, 1852. As to Sunday 
School it was held in summer time at ten o'clock, and Mr 
Lawrence and Mrs Lawrence did the teaching. Mr Lawrence's 
Bible Class was a large affair and was reputed to be remarkably 
good, but I never had much experience of it. I was mostly in 
his wife's class and that not very regularly. 

‘At some ten minutes to eleven Sunday School was dismissed 
and the audience began to come in. From one of the east 
windows Mr Lawrence used to look to see when all the people 
from the east and north had arrived, and then he would mount 
the pulpit without gown or bands! and give out the psalm. 
No hyming were ever sung except the sixty-seven paraphrases, 
plus the five hymns, which were found at the back of the Bible, 
land none of these were chosen for the opening of the service. 
‘That was too solemn a moment for any mere human uninspired 
piece of composition, although some of these were noble samples 
of elevated poetry. The audience, with the exception of the 
precentor, remained seated during the singing. Prayer followed 
and the audience rose and remained standing, as was always 
the custom during prayer. ‘There were what might be called 








"Ee wl show the sprit of the times to real tha in 1855 the Free Church 
Synod’ condemaed the use of astrumental music in the Free Church of 
Brockville. And as ate as Jan 7, 195, the Presbytery of Ontario decided 
that it wae inexpedient to introduce instrumental music into church ervie 
A remember no clerical sgn about his dress at any time except the 
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twa sermons—the first an exposition of the chapter read, which 
was called a “lecture”, and the second the sermon proper, 
founded on some text of Scripture. I often heard grown-up 
people say that the lecture was better than the sermon, although 
rarely heard anyone say anything critical of the latter. But 
the lecture was, T suppose, more interesting, because less formal 
and doctrinal than the sermon, The sermon usually contained, 
2 brief expository introduction, followed by the discussion of 
three or four dogmatic points, and a closing part of practical 
applications. I never heard one that was not well constructed, 
lear and dignified and free from anecdotes and witticisms. 
But sometimes they’ were tiresome to small boys whose thoughts 
would go wandering. One little fellow was sometimes unable 
to keep his mind on what the minister was saying. In spite of 
himself he would think of birds’ nests, berry-bushes and trout 








haunts, Sometimes, too, he would watch the odd grimaces of 
Davey, the shoemaker, asthe latter gravely followed the develop 
ment of the argument in the sermon, Sometimes he amused 
himself by comparing the wrinkles, warts and unkempt beards 
‘of some of the audience with those of men at home like Murdy 
Cameron oF Bill Petrie. Bur if he forgot himself too far, there 
would come a sharp look from pater at the end of the pew 
who had an unfair advantage over his son, inasmuch as he and 
men like Alexander Marr and William Pride would pass snuft 
boxes and so keep awake 

[But presently the sermon is finished, and two of the managers 
take up the “coppers in two red velvet pouches at the end of 
fourfoot wooden handles with which sometimes inattentive 








heads were accidentally punched. ‘The paraphrase is sung and 
the benediction pronounced and we file out for home. As we 
move away to the west we have time to realise the splendid 
view to the south and west. Lake Ontario is in sight and all 
that fine bit of country towards and beyond Bowmanville 
What a grand place for a church! What a pity that it had to 
be shifted into the village! How uplifting it would have been 
fifty times in the year to let the eye sweep round through that 
score of miles of magnificent landscape! ‘There are none finer 
ofits kind! 

Te was a great privilege to a community to have in its midst 
such a leader as was Mr Lawrence. He was of the very quiet, 
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tranquil, dignified kind. There was no fussiness or excitement 
in him or in others due to his actions. Always at his post, 
always with his massive sermons prepared, he made you feel as 
it he were permanent and stable. He did not take up with 
extraordinary movements. He held to the old and beaten paths. 
He did not often preach af people. His subjects were the great 
‘ones whore discussion affects all men. I do not think he ever 
preached a temperance sermon or referred to the use of tobacco. 
Indeed, he smoked himself. He did not preach polities, although 
he voted when election day came. I remember to have seen 
him in 1867 voting for Blake and McLeod in open election. 
He had disciplined himself to look upon the smaller, transient 
things with tranquil calm. As Spinoza would have said he 
beheld God sub specie wternitatis. He often quoted the fine line 
found in Isaiah xxxi, 2, "As the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land”, and | heard him preach from that passage as a 
text. But I do not remember many of his sermons; only here 
and there one has remained with me, ike that drawn from the 
Song of Solomon ii, 8, “As the apple tree among the trees of 
the wood, so is my beloved among the sons. I sat down under 
his shadow with great delight, and his fruit was sweet to my 
taste.” And one other of wonderful breadth which he preached 
fon a visit to Orono, after his resignation, from Isaiah Iii, 11 
“He shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.” 
It was a wonderfully tender discourse and revealed a side of his 
nature which most people had never seen. But he could be 
very severe in his reproof if he wished. Once in a visit to his 
house in Toronto, I ventured to speak approvingly of one of 
Matthew Arnold's books, “‘God and the Bible” I think it was, 
and he expressed very sharply his disapproval of my remarks. 

In his contact with his neighbours I have heard it charged 
that he was unsympathetic, particularly to the humbler ones. 
It was said that he frequented the rich more than the poor. 
But this may be doubted, He was of a reserved nature, and 
lived quietly on his litte, fifty acre farm (Lot 23, Con. 4) half a 
rile from the church, the life of a dignified, unclerical, small 
farmer, The stipend he received never exceeded $600 per annua 
and had been below that. ‘The members of his congregation 











‘were in the beginning all farmers; later, people from the villages 
such as Orono and Kendal came in, It was for time called the 
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largest rural U.P. congregation in Upper Canada, but his 
stipend was not increased. The members were mostly Scottish 
and North of Ireland people with a family or two of English 
origin, like Thomas Bragg and Thomas Vincent, and one French: 
Canadian by the name of Delong. 

The pastoral visitation was systematic if not frequent, Once 
a yearhe visited each family, generally separately, but sometimes 
by gathering several families into one group. He was also in the 
years 1856-57 Township Superintendent of Schools and saw the 
children in that way. Public meetings like picnics, tea meetings, 
lectures, prayer meetings, ete., were rare. It was a congregation 
that was scattered widely over a hilly country and it did not 
demand much of its pastor outside of the Lord’s Day morning 

For some thirty years the even stream of the life of the 
congregation flowed on. The so-called "disruption ” in Scotland, 
fof 1843, and of Canada in 1844, did not disturb it, for the great 
principle of “'voluntaryism' had long been recognised in the 
groups that made up the U.P. Church, and it was, no doubt, 
‘3 cause of gratification that the Free Church Congregation of 
Darlington was formed in 1815. And greater still was the 
gratification when on June 6, 1861, in the Wesleyan Church, 
Great St James Street, Montreal, the Free Church (""Presby 
terian Church of Canada”) and the United Presbyterian Church 
in Canada” were made one with the title of the "Canada 
Presbyterian Church.” Naturally, the Clarke congregation 
became part of this Church and was placed at first in the Presby- 
tery of Ontario. 

But in 1868, at the end of about thirty years, the calm of the 
congregational life was broken by the building of a church in the 
viltage of Orono, and the abandoning of the old church on the 
hill, There was a certain amount of opposition to the change, 
land those who were dissatisfied laid the blame on the shoulders 
‘of Mr Lawrence. The happy relations which had existed all 
ound were considerably disturbed. He himself left the farm 
and came to live in the village. “Things never looked right any 
more, although he continued to serve the congregation up to 
1870, when he resigned. He removed to Toronto, where he died 
some seventeen years later, July 28, 1887, at 16 Homewood 
‘Ave, His wife had died thirteen years earlier, August 11, 1874. 
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He remarried, but I have not the date of his second marriage. 
His body was laid to rest in the cemetery called the Necropolis | 
in Toronto. 

Mr Lawrence's back church, situated on Lot 34, Con. 7, 

Clarke, Ido not remember to have seen. It was a small frame 
building, no part of which remains to-day. The site is still 
tenclosed, and a few head-stones mark the graves where some 
‘of the members of the former congregation lie. After the building 
fof the church in Orono in 1868, this back church was unused, 
all services being held in Orono. Looking at the grave-stones 
fone is reminded of some of those who formed the congregation. 
Here is the grave of George Wylie, who owned the north half 
of the lot on which the church stood, who died Aug. 8, 1870, 
aged 77 years. He was a staunch pillar of the church and much 
testeemed by Mr Lawrence. Beside him is the grave of his wife 
Elizabeth Wylie, who died Oct. 31, 1870, aged 75 years. A 
lictle farther on is the grave of Mary Galbraith, wife of Daniel 
‘Melnnes, who died Dec. 31, 1873 aged 88 years. Still farther 
on is the grave of Helen, wife of Duncan Brown, who died 
June 2, 1874, aged 70 years. Beside her lies her husband, | 
Duncan Brown, owner of the south half of the lot on which the 
church stood, who died Oct. 26, 1884, aged 77 years. There are 
others of the neighbourhood, of whom one thinks, who are buried | 
elsewhere, such as Captain Neil Wilkinson, who died Oct. 23, 
1853, aged 43 years, whose stone is at the front church, Lot 21, 
Con. 5. There were also Alexander Beith, who resided on | 
Lot 85, Con. 6, Clarke, who died June 28, 1885, aged 72 years, 
being buried in Bowmanville cemetery, and William Roy, who 
owned Lot 8, Con. § and 6, Darlington, and died March 17, | 
1887, being buried in Bethesda churchyard hard by, one of the 
loveliest spots. 

Mr Lawrence was sueceeded by Rev. J. A. G. Calder, who 
was ordained and inducted to the charge, April 4, 1871. He 
remained a little over five years, resigning July 30, 1876. Mr 
Calder was a young man, fresh from college, handsome and 
eloquent. He had a good deal of dash in his composition, and 
aroused both admiration and hostility in the community. One 
of the sharpest newspaper eyelones of my recollection coincided 
with his resignation. 

‘The General Assembly of the Canada Presbyterian Church 
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at its meeting in 1874 passed resolutions urging upon Ministers 
land Sessions the importance of taking action to stay the ravages 
of intemperance in the use of alcoholic beverages. Mr Calder 
took the matter seriously and began to preach with greater zeal 
fon the question of temperance and to urge upon his Session t0 
take action of various kinds. He went further: he determined 
to take part in municipal elections in the future, and in the 
month of December, 1875, he actively participated. He went 
so far as to have leading men in the congregation pass around 
fone Sunday at the close of the morning service and solicit 
signatures t0 petitions to the Township Council to limit the 
number of licenses to sell liquor. “Many looked on this as almost 
sacrilegious act and some of the leaders looked very uncomfort- 
able as they went about with these profane papers. But the 
result was disappointing. In spite of all he did, he complained. 
that the Council of Clarke allowed whiskey to triumph and kept 
“twelve gates to perdition” open during 1876. It is interesting 
to recall that the Couneil of 1876 was composed of the following, 
substantial and respectable men, several of whom were Presby- 
terians: Samuel Wilmot, W, F, Allen, Daniel Comstock, Robert 
Colville, and James R. Rei 

Tn September 1875 Mr Calder tendered his resignation, but 
the Presbytery did not immediately accept it. Action was 
delayed and in July, 1876, a presbyterial visitation to the 
congregation was ordered. The visitation was held, but the 
fathers of Presbytery were unable to heal the wounds that had 























been opened. Mr Calder persisted in resigning, his resignation 
was accepted and he preached his farewell sermon on July 30, 
his text being Acts xx, 32. On August 8, a brief news item from 
Orono appeared in the Toronto Globe reciting the facts of the 
resignation, the farewell sermon, etc. On August 14 there 
appeared a letter in the same Journal signed by Thos Vincent, 
‘John Gibson, and Duncan Brown, who had been elders of the 
congregation, stating that they had been so pained by Mr 
Calder's shortcomings as minister that they had resigned, and 
soon, It isto be noted that these three men were tectotallers. 
On the 18th Mr Calder replied in a pretty warm letter pointing 
‘out particularly the shortcomings of the elders as well as justfy- 
ig his own actions, and on the 2nd a letter appeared in the 
Globe, signed John Gibson, of a very abusive and unchristian 
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character, charging Mr Calder with lying, cheating Rev. Messrs 
Young and Monteith out of their supply pay, neglecting duty, | 
meddling in politics, preaching other people’s sermons, with 
hypocritical advocacy of temperance, and with being a first 
class Pharisee and Temperance Gilpin. The good people of 
Clarke held their breath, astounded at this slashing attack on 
their late minister, but their astonishment and disgust were 
increased a hundredfold the following week, on Aug. 29, when 
they read a very short note from Mr Gibson declaring that he 
hhad never written the letter of the 22nd and knew nothing 

T whatever about its authorship. ‘The community was scandalised, 
and tongues waged freely. The names of prominent people 

| were mentioned as having committed this dastardly piece of 
wickedness. Public indignation rose to a high pitch and threats 
of various kinds were uttered, but nothing serious happened and, 
the heated passions cooled. There can be little doubt that the 
incident evoked sympathy for Mr Calder, and conduced perhaps | 
iMlogically to the strengthening of the feeling that the “liquor 
traffic” was a powerful and unscrupulous force in the com- 
munity which some day or other had to be destroyed in order 
to safeguard the peace of the people. 

Tt is worthy of record that it was during Mr Calder’s pastorate 
that the great union of the Presbyterian Churches of the 
Dominion was consummated, in Montreal, on June 15, 1875, 
and they henceforth bore the name of the “Presbyterian Church 
in Canada.” 

‘The next minister of the Clarke congregation was the Rev. 
Alexander Fraser, who was ordained and inducted on Oct. 15, 
1878, His pastorate continued nearly ten years. He was 
released from his charge on March 19, 1888, under appointment 
by the Home Mission Committee to Comox, Vancouver Island, 
where he died in 1903, 

‘The following statement gives the office-bearers and heads 
of families of the Congregation towards the close of Mr Fraser's 
incumbeney. 





Financial SEATRMENE OF THE Onoxo PassovrH4iaN CHURCH 
Manca $1, 18-1886 


Session —Alexancer Fraser (Minister), John Renwick, James Hunter, 
Wiliam Thompson, John Sinpeon, Jobn Allis, Alezander Macr (Eller). 
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Managers for 1806-—Willam Henry, Thomas Little, James Linton 

Robert Ard, Alexander Marr, Robert lia | 
osx Camenos, Seertary. | 
Wain Paiscca, Treasurer, 


Misionary Colectors-Miss Magsie Cowan, Miss Lizse Cuthbertson, if 
Miss Extie Cooney, Mie Bln Cooney, Mise Isabela Moffatt, Mise Maris | 
Allin, Me Willam T, Little, Me Donald Smith, Me William Cavill | 


Contributors to Support of Ordinances, 1885:— 





Mr Alcader $3.00 Mre McPherson, $3.00 

Mr. lin $e) Mrs Moment 00 

Mr fae Alin} 18.00 Nee Pete S00 

Ms J Alin 17.00 Me Robloss 10.09 

MeR. Ali 12.0). Mr Rotter #00 

Mr Ant 20) MmN-Smith 110) 

Mise M. Ak 3.00 Mrs G. Somevil 00 

Mis S.J. Ac 3.00 Me Mar 2109 

Me. Armstrong 300 Mr, McCullough 500 

Mr. Bigham 20) MrJ. MeDonad oo 

Mr C.B. Borland 60) Me R.MeLeod 7.0 

Mr Brown 12.00 Mr Win McLeod 40 

Mr}. Cameron 0) Mr W. Moffat Sr. 2% 

Mrs A. Cavill 10.0) Mr Wm Mote 3.0) 

Mr). Covi 20.00 Mr G.Polrd 2.0 

Me. Cool 6.0) Mr} Paid ran) 

Mr W. Cooney Mr A. Pond 10.00 

MrJ. Cowan Mr W. Pring 17.00 

MrT. Cowan Mr J, Reawick 0.00 

Mn Curt. Mr, Renwick 10.09 

Ma Faster. Mr JG. Renwic 15.00 

Mr Kive! Mr A. Rathod $00 | 

Mr. Davwon Dy Rhee. 2.00 

Mr G. Ferguson 3.0) MrF. Soot 10.00 

MeW. Foster 5.00 Mr. Simeon 00 

Mr J. A. Gairdner 12.00 Me Jon Simpnon 12.00 | 

MeP. Calbeaith 19.0) Mr Joo. Simeon 15.00 i 

Me W. Glee 50) Me Squat 13.00 | 

Mr. Hal 5.00 Mr P. Salar 3.0) H 

Me, Henderson 10.00 Mr. Staller. 10.09 | 

MeW. Henry 18.00 Mr J. Strachan 6.00 | 

Mrs; Huser 20.00 Me W. Thompron 19.00 

Mr]; Linton Se 10.00 Me. Vince 15.00 | 

Mr J. Linton 19.0) Me Geo Wal 5.00 

Mo. Lite 17.0) Me Joe Wade 1200 i 

MrA, Lockhart Sr 10.00 Me Wadd 10.00 H 

Mov A. Lockhart. 3.00 Mr J. Wadd 13.00 

Man Nabors 200 | 
| 
it 
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From March 31, 1885, to March 31, 1886, there was an expenditure of 
$010.84 of which $760 was for the Ministers stipen, 

"The Sabbath School Superintendent was Mr Willa Henry. 

“The Choir Leader was Me George Wael, 

“The Organist wat Mise Mary MeConnacic 


‘The Rev. James A. MeKeen succeeded Mr Fraser, being 
inducted into the charge on June 5, 1888. He had been ordained 
fon Oct, 22, 1878, and his first charge was at Hamilton in Ber~ 
‘muda, where he was minister for some nine years. He remained 
in Orono for over thirty years, retiring on Oct. 31, 1918, On 
the fortieth anniversary of his ordination, Oct, 22, 1918, a very 
touching farewell celebration took place, at which congratulatory 

i addresses were made and a handsome presentation to Mr and 
Mrs MeKeen 

‘Mr McKeen’s successor in the pastorate was Rev. J. W. Rae, 
who is a Durham Boy. He has had a long experience as pastor 
land Sunday School organiser, Ordained and inducted into the i 
Congregation of Acton, Ontario, on Aug. 27, 1887, inducted to 
the charge of West Toronto in 1896, he was minister of Aylmer 
from 1902 to 1907. ‘Then for five years (1007-1912) he was 
‘State Secretary of Sunday Schools in Connecticut, U.S., and 
in Bedford, N.¥., for three years (1912-1915). Mr Rae then 
returned 10 his native country and was minister of Newcastle 
and Newtonville congregation for four years (1915-1919), when 
he was called to Orono in April, 1919. He is thus but the fifth 
minister in the history of the Clarke Church which, founded in 
1838, has now (10926) existed for eighty-eight years 

It remains to be said, however, that on June 10, 1925, the 
Orono Congregation entered the United Church of Canada, and 
ceased to be a Presbyterian Congregation. It is spoken of now 
fa the Orono Centre Street Congregation of the United Church 
Of Canada. And Mr Rae, on July 27, 1926, formally bade 
farewell to the Congregation. 











(2) The Newtonville and Neweastle Congregation 

One might safely say that the Rev. George Lawrence could 
be taken as a model Presbyterian minister of our earlier history. 
‘There were a good many who in older central Ontario resembled. 
him in dignity and calm as well as in devotion to their duties. 
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‘Such were Rev. R. H. Thornton of Oshawa, Rev. W. C. Young, 
and Rev. George Riddell, both of Newtonville and Newcastle. 
But we should not forget that here and there were men not less 
worthy who departed a great deal from this type. Such, for 
instance, was the gentleman of whom we shall now speak. 

One of the most striking figures in the history of our region 
‘was William Ormiston. He was born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
in 1821, and came as a lad with his family to Upper Canada in 
1834. They settled in the township of Darlington, and some 
of their descendants are still residents of the locality. In 1840 
he taught school near the town of Whitby and studied hard to 
center college. Although a Presbyterian he chose Victoria 
College and entered there in 1843. The college was just newly 
established and was under the headship of its first Principal, 
Egerton Ryerson (1803-1882), who had been appointed to that 
post in October, 1841. The contact between these «wo men 
xzave rite to a relationship of deep affection which lasted as long 
as they lived. Dr Ormiston, writing from New York to Dr J. 
G, Hodgins on Oct. 6, 1882, regarding his first interview with 
Dr Ryerson, spoke thus: ‘That first interview T can never 
forget; i is as fresh and clear to me to-day as it was on the 
morning after it took place. It has exerted a profound, enduring, 
moulding influence on my whole life. For what, under God, T 
‘am, and have been enabled to achieve, I owe more to that noble, 
unselfish, kind-hearted man than to any one else.” 

Within a few months of Ormiston's admission to Vietoria 
he was teaching in the Department of English and during the 
years 1846-1848 he was tutor in Classics and Mental Philosophy 
He graduated in the spring of 1848. ‘There have been, no 
doubt, many college instructors since that time who had higher 
technical qualifications than he. But there were compensatory 
advantages in his favour. His great energy, his abundance of 
ideas, his humour, and his facility of expression made of him a 
most attractive personality. Tt would be safe to say that even 
the dullest student never fell asleep in his classes. 

Before he had received his B.A. he must, however, have 
begun his theological studies under the care of such men as 
Rev, R. H, Thomton of Whithy and Rev. John Jennings of 
‘Toronto, for on June 9, 1848, we find that the Synod of the 
United Preshyterian Church in Canada granted to the Presbytery 
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of Toronto “liberty to assign Mr Ormiston trials for license.” 

Only one brother, Rev. James Ray, of the Presbytery of Flam- 

boro’, to quote the quaint language of official Presbyterianism, 

“craved that his dissent be marked" against this proposal 

It was agreed as a sort of compromise that this ease was not to 

be cited as a precedent, but that henceforth attendance at the | 

Theological Institute! should be a sine qua non to the obtaining 

of license to preach. ‘The reverend fathers were on perfectly 

safe ground for they were not likely to have many such candidates 

as William Ormiston. At a subsequent meeting of the Synod, 

T held Oct. 11 of the same year, the Presbytery of Toronto reported 

that on August 1 Mr Ormiston had been licensed to preach the 

‘gospel. Ata still later meeting of the Synad the same Presbytery 

reported that on Oct. 28, 1849, they had ordained Mr Ormiston, 

pastor of the Congregation of Newton (i.e, Newtonville) in the 

Township of Clarke. Later, a station was formed in Newcastle, 

and Mr Ormiston had charge of these two churches up to May 

11, 1883, when his resignation was accepted by the new Presby- 
tery of Durham, which had been formed June 3, 1851 

During these years he had great success as a preacher. My 

father and mother attended the church at Newcastle and I have 

‘often heard them tell of the wonderful sermons he preached 

T have even the idea that I remember (although then under 

three) that striking head with its halo of hair as it looked down 

upon the small but appreciative congregation. But he did more 

than preach. He was superintendent of the Common Schools 

‘of the Township, and his reports for the years 1850, 1851 and 

1852 are preserved in the Reports of the Chief Superintendent 

‘of Education for those years. In the report for 1850 he speaks 

ff the increasing liberality of the people and of the spirit of 

lofty enthusaism of the teachers, He also mentions the fact 

that he had organised a Township Teachers’ Institute from which 

he expected good results. The report for 1851 is less hopeful 

in tone. All the schools of the Township, except one, have been 

in operation, and there is an advance in attendance and_pro- 

ficiency. But he regrets the prejudices that exist, and the 














Tas early ax 1844 the Rev. Wen Proudfot had been appointed Professor 
of Theology. 

"Particularly one o the text, Song of Solomon i, 15, "Take us the fone, 
‘he litle foes, that ape the wins" 
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poverty of enlightenment that prevailed. He laments also the 
paucity of good teachers, and the low wages given even to the 
best. He bewails, too, the motley character of our population, 
and hopes for a truer national spirit thae will quiet the tumultu 
fous clashing of jarring prejudice. In the report for 1852 he 
speaks of some progress, but has much to lament over. The 
schoolhouses are poor; the school sections are too numerous; 
wwe ought, in Clarke, instead of twenty-one, to have only 
sixteen, "He complains again of the poor teachers. They 
are too often untrained and inexperienced, or worn-out 
land dispirited, He criticises those schools where fees are still 
collected from the pupils—poor and rich alike, But he is glad 
to note an improvement in this respect. This year only £300 
‘out of £920 for teachers’ salaries is raised from fees, the balance 
“£620 coming out of the taxes on property 

Mr Ormiston’s resignation from the pastorate of Newtonville 
and Newcastle having been accepted on May 11, 1853, he 
immediately entered on his duties as a member of the staif of 
the Toronto Normal School, to which he had been appointed 
by Dr Ryerson, His subjects in that institution were Arithmetic 
Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, and 
fon these he delivered seventeen lectures a week in the session 
fof 1853. In addition to his duties as Normal School Professor 
there were conferred on him those of Inspector of Grammar 
Schools, and we have his reports on these institutions for the 
years 1855-1802. In some of these years he had a colleague, 
Sometimes it was Thomas J. Robertson, Principal of the Normal 
School, sometimes G. RR. Cockburn, Principal of Upper 
Canada College, and sometimes he seems to have performed the 
duties of his office without aid. ‘These reports make very 
interesting reading to one studying the history of our schools, 
but since they ate occupied with matters lying outside our 
county for the most part, we do not need at present to say 
‘much about them. ‘There are some points, however, which 
might be touched on, such as, for instance, the low salaries of 
the higher school teachers of those days and the poor character 
fof many of the school buildings. Speaking in the report of 1860 
of the Grammar Schools of the western half of the Province he 
states that there were two masters receiving as low as $400 each 
per annum, and that the average annual salary was only about 
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$750.1 In that year he visited forty-two schools, and of that 
number seventeen were quite below a reasonable standard. 

Concurrently with this activity in the field of education he 
was busily occupied as a pastor. For some two years (1855 and 
1856) he acted as minister in what was called the Second United 
Presbyterian Church of Toronto, and on Dec. 30, 1856, he was 
inducted into the pastoral charge of the congregation (called 
Central Church) of Hamilton. Here he remained for some thir- 
teen years and attained the reputation of one of the most 
eloquent preachers of the country. He was also much in demand, | 

7 asa public lecturer, and in the newspapers of the time one sees 
frequent references to his lectures on various topics in the | 
1 realms of history, popular science and ethies. Naturally he 
soon came to occupy a prominent position in the United Presby- 
terian Church and filled the office of Moderator of Synod in 
the year 1859, 

On June 6, 1861, the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, after lengthy negotiations, united with the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Canada to form the Synod 
fof the Canada Presbyterian Church. It is interesting to recall 
that this union, as already stated, was consummated in the 
Wesleyan Church, Great St James Street, Montreal, in order 
that the great event should take place on neutral ground. Dr 
Ormiston continued to minister to Central Church in Hamilton 
until his translation to a church in New York in 1870, where he 
remained until 1888, His resignation had been preceded by a 
period of ill health and thereafter he resided chiefly in or near 
Pasadena in Southern California, coming east occasionally to 
see old friends and to preach in places he had known in earlier 
days. He died in 1899, 

Following Dr Ormiston’s pastorate in the Congregation of 
Newtonville and Newcastle, Rev. W. C. Young was inducted 
into the charge in 1854 and served up to the year 1858, in which 
‘year he resigned on account of ill health. But he lived for long. 
thereafter, dying in 1808. The Rev. George Riddell was inducted 
fon Nov. 2, 1858; and died while still in charge on Oct. 21, 1868. 
He was an able and polished preacher whose loss was much 
regretted, He was succeeded by Rev. Archibald Cross, who 
Note that for 1920-21 the average salary fr High Schoot and Collegiate 
Institute Principals was $2,363, an for Amtanta 81,987 
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was inducted on July 21, 1869, and remained with the con- 
gregation some six years, resigning on March 18, 1875. He was 
fan able preacher, and strove to magnify his office. He was 
‘extremely punctilious, even in the smaller points of old-fashioned 
pulpit manners, always, for example, taking off his black kid 

jes after mounting the pulpit, and at the same point in the 
| service, But he lacked suppleness and offended individuals by 

want of tact. 
Up to this point the ministers had resided in Newtonville 
while serving the two stations. But in 1877 Rev. A, A. Drum- 
mond was inducted into the charge of Newcastle alone, while 
| Newtonville was joined with Kendal (where a church was 

opened Dec. 11, 1870) to form a single charge into which Rev 
Alexander Leslie was inducted in 1879, Mr Drummond was 
gentleman of some thirty years’ experience when he entered 
the pastorate of Newcastle, and he filled the place with great 
acceptance. Calm, tactful, and dignified, he preached orthodox 
‘sermons in clear and faultless English, and was a model to his 
flock in all matters of Chistian conduct. He remained with the 
Newcastle congregation until his demission on Feb, 10, 1800. 
He died Feb. 7, 1803, The next minister in the charge was 
Rey. W. F. Allan, who was inducted on Aug. 12, 1800. His 
resignation took place on Aug. 8, 1898. During 1894 the New- 
castle pulpit was vacant. 























‘And on Feb, 5, 1805, Rev. Alexander Leslie, having resigned 
the charge of Newtonville and Kendal, a new arrangement of i 
congregations was made by which Kendal was joined again to | 
Orono, and Newtonville and Newcastle became again one j 


charge. Mr Leslie, thus, had been for some sixteen years 
Presbyterian pastor of the east side of the Township of Clarke. 
At this point Rev. George B. Mcleod was appointed Minister 
of Newtonville and Newcastle, and remained such from 1895 
to 1800. His successor was Rev. W. S. Wright, whose pastorate 
lasted from 1900 to 1901. Mr Wright was succeeded in Nov 
1905, by Rev. A. V. Brown, who remained until 1908. The 
pulpit was vacant during 1909. In 1910 Rev. P. McLeod was 
appointed and remained during 1911. In 1912 the pulpit is 
vacant. In 1913 Rev. C. H. Lowry is Minister. In 1914 the 
pulpit is vacant. Rev. J. W. Rae became Minister in 1015, and 
held the charge up to April, 1919, when he was translated to 
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Orono. Rev. S, G. McCormack succeeded Mr Rae, and was 
‘Minister till 1922, when he was succeeded by Rey. Girard 
Graham, who filled the pastorate up to September, 1924 

Rev. George Mason succeeded and was Minister until Dec. 3, 
1925, when the Presbyterian Church of Newcastle became part 
of the United Church of Canada, joining with what had been 
the Methodist Church of Newcastle, under the pastorate of 
Rev. E. B. Cooke. On the occasion of the union, Mr J. E. W 
Philp, who had been Secretary-Treasurer of the Board of 








Managers, was presented with a eulogistic address, and a bronze 
and gold electric table-lamp. 


(8) Bowmanville and Enniskillen Congregation 

On May 18, 1843, in Edinburgh, Scotland, 474 ministers of 
the Established Church of Scotland (out of a total of 1203) with: 
drew therefrom, resigned their churches, incomes and homes 
and organised themselves into a body called the Free Church of 
Scot and. On June 14 official notification of this event was 
sent from Edinburgh by Dr David Welsh, representing the 
Free Church, to the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada in connection with the Church of Scotland which had 
been appointed to meet in St Andrew's Church, Toronto, 
July 6, 1843. ‘The letter arrived on July 11, during the meeting 
of the Synod, and just at the close of a lengthy debate regarding 
what the Canadian Church ought to do in the circumstances. 
Half a dozen resolutions had been proposed and finally that of 
Rey, Alexander Gale of Hamilton had been adopted by a vote 
of twenty-eight to eleven, It is pretty clear from the reading 
of these motions that the debate was carried on almost altogether 
regarding the proper wording to be given to the resolution to be 
adopted and that there was practical unanimity in favour of 
remaining as one church. For all recognised that the Canadian 
Church had perfect exemption from secular interference with 
spiritual privileges and functions, and could not have any 
grievance in such matters. So the Synod closed its meetings on 
July 12, 1843, without any action towards disruption be'ng 
taken, and agreed to meet again in St Andrew's Church, King: 
ston, on July 8, 1844 

‘Nevertheless at the meeting of 1844 the question of protesting 
against secular interference was again debated, On July 9) 
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the majority declined to “testify against the defections and 
corruptions” of the Established Church of Scotland, and on 
the following day, July 10, 1844, in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, Wellington Street, ‘Kingston, a minority, consisting of 
nineteen ministers and five elders, withdrew from the Old Kirk 
fand formed themselves into the Free Kirk of Canada. Their 
organisation included a Synod and four presbyteries: (1) Hamil- 
ton and Toronto, (2) Cobourg, (3) Kingston, (4) Montreal. 
Darlington and Clarke were in the region of the Cobourg Presby: 
tery, but there was at first no congregation in either. In 1846 
‘we find, however, that a congregation of Darlington and Clarke 
exists, with the Rev. Alexander Steele as minister, contributing 
‘£23.17.0 to the missions. Mr Steele rema'ned during 1847- 
1848, In 1849-1850 the pulpit seems to be vacant, but on Feb. 2, 
1851, the Rey, John Smith is ordained, He is called to Bowman 
ville ‘and preaches his first sermon there in April of that year. 
Mr Smith was born in Armagh, Ireland, came out as a young 
rman, and took his studies in Knox College, which had been 
established in 1844, and had received in 1847 the Rey. Dr Willis 
as ts first Principal. Mr Smith had two stations—Bowmanville 
land Enniskillen He served the congregation from 1851 to 
1875. He was then transferted 10 the Bay Street or Erskine 
Church, Toronto, and remained there till his death, Jan. 25 
1888, [remember Mr Smith as a striking and eloquent preacher. 
Although his style was argumentative he made a much stronger 
appeal to feeling than many Presbyterians. He had a large 
stock of ancedote and told a story well, but did not forget bis 
dlignity when in the pulpit. He had a very telling way of preach= 
ing and I remember a larger number of his sermons than of any 
fother preacher of my early days. T shall mention the texts of 
two: (1) Judges v, 23, “Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the 
Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; because they 
‘came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
‘the mighty.” The chief point which the sermon enforced was 
individual responsibility in all the events of life, even in those 
great movements where single human ereatures seem to have 
fo little power; (2) the sermon on Proverbs xvi, 38, "The lot 
is cast into the lap; but the whole disposing thereof is of the 

















‘Sy-cight ministers remained in the Old Kick and twenty-three went 
finaly ov t form the Free Kirk 
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Lord.” ‘The great subject of the text is the care of Providence. 
T remember the thrilling manner in which he told the story— 
not quite authentic, I fancy—of the genesis of Cowper's great 
hymn: “God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form.” According to the story, Cowper, in one of his attacks 
of melancholia, had attempted to go to a precipice over which 
he intended to leap and so take his own life. But he lost his 
way and could not find the precipice. In this he saw the 
hand of God, his mind found peace, and on his return to his 
study he composed the famous hymn. I have in my library a 
‘copy of Mr Smith's farewell sermon preached July 18, 18 
to his Bowmanville congregation on his removal to the Bay 
Street Church of Toronto, as successor to the Rev. Dr John 
Jennings, one of the earliest of the U.P, ministers of Canada, 
His text was 2 Corinthians, sili, 11, “Finally, brethren, 
farewell.” 








Mr Smith's occupaney of the charge of St Paul's for nearly 
fa quarter of a century is the longest in the history of the con- 
gregation. It wasalso a period of prosperousactivity. A notable 
evidence of this was the erection of the fine church in which the 
congregation still worships. 

The Record for March, 1871, gives the following aecount of 
the opening of this church: 


The new brick church Intly erected by the Canada Presbyterian eon 
recation of Bownanville wis pened fr divine worship on Sabbath, Jan. 20 
‘The building ison ermament to the town, and x throughout a very handsome 
sMeucture, Tels 67 fot long and 1 eee wie, and i calculated to seat 500 
persons, The building is of Gothic ryle throughout. The basement walls 
{the height of 10 feet, are of etone, and the test of the wall are of brick 
"The spre reaches the Beight of 135\fect. There are five windows in each 
eof the church, and two in the ead, with stained glas orders ad enameled 
‘Centres, besides handome windows of the same material in the tower, ete, 
Sd inthe Bock of the galery. ‘The inteioe presenta very attractive appear: 
nee, ‘The pulpit i of the platform style, ibe in oak, the pews are abo 
finished in cak. ‘There iva basement the fl ie ofthe building, with vestry 
fn caserooms. The whole cos of church and site ica lite over $900. 

The opening services were attended with great sucess. “On Sabbath 
the excellent sermons were preached by the Rev. De Burao, of Montreal 
to congregations as large ar could be crowed ito the church—in fact, a 
‘ery large number had to turn away from the evening service, unable to 
fain admission, ‘The collections on Sabbath amounted to $500 

The church war filed with am attentive audience on Monday evening 
totear the Rev, Dr Burns lecture on Rua, ‘The lecture was very interest 
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ing, snd was Tstened to with great attention throughout. One hundred and 
thre dlls were realised theretrom ia aid ofthe building fond 

The opening services were resumed on Sabbath, che Seh February. The 
Rev, J, Laing of Cobourg preached morning and evening, and the Rev. RM. 
‘Thoraton preached to the cidren in the afternoon. The services were 
intersting, and were listened to by lage and attentive audiences. 

“Om Monday evening there was a large attendance of frends of all de 
nominations at the tea, which was served io the tosement ofthe church 
Alter ta the chair was taken by Joba MeLead, Esg,,ALP-P, and the Rev 
Mesars Laing, Thornton, Smith, Reike, Hoyle, Thom, Edmondson, and Cross 
‘ecupied seats om the platform, The greater part of the time was occupied 
ty the Rev. J. Laing in reading his "Original Composition on the death 
of Jas Incavtt:” In wellchowen and exprenive language, Me Laing drew 
A sowt vivid picture of the awful scenes that cowed the Hie ofthe beteayer 
GF our Lord. “The production was well recived by the aaiene. Short 
Speeches were alo made by Dr Thorston and the Rev. Messrs Cros, Thom, 
Gnd Ednundan,. At intervals doring the evening some excellent pieces 
tere sung bythe choir” Near the cloe of the exereie, the Rew. J South 
‘on behalf of the congregation, presented Thomas Johesten, Erg, architect, 
sith a splendid gold watch a am acknowledgment of his valuable services in 
the erection ofthe bulding. EF, MoArthur, Ese, Treasurer of the Bulding 
Commitee, rea financial statement, in which it was shown that a small 
febe of $000 stl remeined onthe church, Tn a few minutes the amouee was 
fubecribed, leaving the church, escept a small amount on the site, entirely 
free fom debt. More than $1800 were realised at the opening execs 

‘The neat week the cngregation niet std passed resolution increasing 
theie minister's salary to 81000, "The congregation have done nobly, and are 

Its now nearly twenty years ace Mr Smith was setted over the uted 
congregitions of Howmanvie and Ennisllen. The congregations, however, 
few oo strong as each to be slesustaining; accordingly. in Apri, 190, 
Nr Smith resigaed the pastoral charge of the congregation of Ennai. 
Shorty afeer the Kev. Jame Thom was seed: and, under his eficient 
Imanagement, the congregation is nov lrg, united, and prosperous. Since 
the separation the congeegation of Rowmanvle have gives the whole amount 
‘of sary given by bth congregations before, have built a new chur, costing 
‘0000, an have aed $200 to thee ministers aly 


‘Mr Smith's successor was Rev. James Little, who was 
inducted on March 22, 1876, and who resigned on Nov. 24 
1884, Mr Little had been ordained in 1860, and had served 
as a minister in the United States before coming to Bowman- 
ville, He was an able, scholarly man of refined and courteous 
manners, who preached instructive and elevating sermons but 
with a certain remoteness which sometimes spoiled their effect. 
Mr Little was followed by Rev. Robert Douglas Fraser, who was 
ordained in 1873. He had graduated with the gold medal in 
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Natural Sciences from the University of Toronto in 1870, and 
hhad served as pastor for twelve years before assuming his duties 
in Bowmanville. Mr Fraser was a real Son of the Manse, his 
father being Rev, Dr Wim Fraser, for years one of the Clerks 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. The son 
was born in the Manse at Bondhead, Simcoe Co., Ont. in 1849, 
and had brothers who also were ministers. Mr R. D. Fraser 
‘maintained well the best traditions of the Presbyterian Ministry 
He was a clear, logical, and instructive preacher, as well as a 
kind and tactful pastor. He resigned the charge on Jan. 11, 
1898, and was succeeded by Rev. James H. Turnbull on May 18 
of the same year, who resigned the charge in 1902. His successor 
‘was Rev. Hugh’ Munroe, who remained with the congregation 
from 1902 to 1011, Rev. A. H. Drumm was minister during 
the period 1913-1015. He was suceeded by Rev. D. W. Best in 
1917, and he still remains with the congregation. 

On June 10, 1925, in the Arena, Mutual Street, Toronto, thecon- 
sgregation of St Paul's, with its minister, entered the United Church 
‘of Canada, and ipso facto ceased to be a Presbyterian Church, 


(4) The Bowmanville and Orono Congregation: 

‘The official organisation of the Old Kirk or the Presbyterian 
Church in Connection with the Church of Scotland ” dates from 
1831. In June of that year a number of ministers and elders 
who had met at Kingston, Upper Canada, determined to form 
a Synod with four Presbyteries for the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, The Rev. John McKenzie of Williamstown, Glen- 
garry, was chosen Moderator, and Rev. Robert McGill of 
Niagara, Clerk. Year by year the Synod met in various towns 
fof Upper and Lower Canada, and as the population grew the 
number of congregations and Presbyteries increased, In 1841 
we notice in the Roll of Synod for the frst time that Pickering 
and Whitby have a minister, Rev. James Lambie. The Roll of 
1845 mentions Darlington as a station but without a minister. 
In 1846 Clarke (.., Newtonville) and Hope appear as a con 
sregation, to the charge of which Rev. Samuel Porter was 
inducted on April 29 of that year. Mr Porter remained at 
Newtonville till 1861 

Darlington as a station with no minister continues to appear 
on the Roll down to 1853. But important events occur between 
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1845 and 1853, some of which are made clear by the following 
extracts from official documents of the church, which the reader 
may study for himself: 


Minute Rook ofthe Presbyterian Congregation in connection with the 
CChurch of Scotland at by law exablabed assembling ia the Vilage of Bow 
‘anvil in the Towra of Darlington, District of Newcastle and Province 
of Upper Cena 

[imprest by a sense ofthe benefits ofthe Divine command to ascemble 
together for Diviae worship, several individuals, emigrants from Scotland 
tetled jn the Township of Darlington, ater communings on the subject, 
resolved to bull 9 church inthe Village of Bowmanville and with that view 
Spplied eo Charles Rowman, Esq, proprietor ofa poetion of the ground on 
‘thc the village is bul, for «Tot of ground when Me Bowman very hand: 
lmely agree! to et then have half an acre ava gift upon which to erect the 
Inding and fora burying ground, and of which he granted a Dee ia favour 
ot Meats Daniel Calbvith, Donald Mae Taggart, Nel Gray, Willies Mechel, 
Wiliam Crawlord, Donald. Cameron, Robert Fairbairn, Joba Smart, and 
Alcsaner Beith, as Trustees for the Congregation. ‘Subsriptions ‘were 
thereupon collected from the (ends of the undertaking and with the abd 
tf donation of Fity Pound fom the Colonial Society of the Established 
Church of Seotlnd, the present building was erected and Goished leaving 
tthe time a debt of about ——~ pounds owing to Mr Gilbert, Carpenter 

Aout this tne the disrapion a the Church of Sootland took place 
and mony of the Ministers and members of the Congregations seceded from 
the Entablshment, calig themselves the "Free Charehof Scotland." The 
Secciers found sympathies in this Province, which reed im some of the 
Ministers with Individuals oftheir Congregations declaring their adherence 
to the Free Church 

Ta the meantime no Minster had been settled in the Presbyterian Church 
of Darlington, and five out of the nine Trustees in whoee favour the Deed 
{o the Church was taken, having seceded and adhered to the Free Church, 
Lent poscsion of the church maintaining a preferable tile to it. At the 
tame time, the minority of the Trusts remaining Sm fm connection with 
the Establnhed Church of Scotland, paid the debt owing to Me Gilbert, 
hd recoved upon indicating their preferable claon to posession by an 
fppedl to.a Court of Law, A suit was accordingly entered in the Court of 
iGueen’s Bench in December, 1845, which resulted in the ive of a Writ 
tl ejectment aginst the Free Church party wih cost 

‘meeting of the adherents to the Eetablshiment was thereupon called 
at which the following Minute was agreed 

‘Ae Toronto, onthe 2st day of May, 1851, which day the Presbytery of 
‘Toronto being thet and constieuted (ner alia), the Presbytery having duly 
Consiteved the propriety of appointing Elder inthe Congregation of Daring 














"This building was burned in 1885, The bodies of those buried in the 
sraveyard were removed fo the cemetery east of the town, The ehied church 
brit by the Discipes on the sare site 
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ton a8 prayed for by said Congregation, Resolved that it was expedient to 
fovea Kick Seton, and with view threo it was ordered that intimation 
to that efect be given from the pulpit of the Church at Bownaaville on 
Sabbath wook, and a meeting ofthe Congregation held on Thursday the 12th 
day of June forthe purpose of aomingting certain partons, members af the 
Church, of discreet and pious walk and conversation, who on tial may 
it approved of, be ordained to the ofce of Elder of the Church and futher 
the Presbytery appointed Rev, Messrs Barclay, Porter, and. Mr Lockhart, 
Elder a deputation to proceed co Bowmanville and meet with the peront 
to nominated on Tuesday, the 170h day of Jane, to examine and determine 
fs to ther qualifcations.' Finally, if sted therenith, to grant authority 
te have thelr edit of ordination served according tothe rues ofthe Church. 





Exrescrso ay Jou Barciay, P. Cures 

At Bowmanville, the 17th of June, 1851, the deputation of Presbytery, 
consisting of Rev. John Barclay, Madeator, PT, Rev. S. Porter, Miniter 
tnd Mr Andrew Lockhart, Eller, met acording to appointment and was 
‘onsticated with prayer 

‘Received report of procedings of the Public Meeting of the Congregation 
of Darlington specally convened on the 12th day of June forthe purpose 
rentone inthe previous Minute of Presbytery, rom which eport ie appeared 
that the following five persons, members ofthe Congregatin, were nominated 
tnd recommended to the Presbytery for ordination according to the Riles 
of the Church, mamely, Messrs Neil Grey, Alenander Coli, George Boyd, 
Nell Smith, and John Galbraith. The deputation of Presbytery then pro 
‘ceeded with the examination which was satisfactory. Ke weethen revolved 
that being penaaded of the good character of the said Messrs Neil Grey 
‘Alexander Coville, George Boyd, Neil Smith, aad Joba Galbraith, and that 
‘hove pereone are propery qualifed, the deputation of Prehytery do utan 
ously make chige of them tobe members of the Kirk Session of Darlington 
fd appoint their ondiaation to tke pace the preseace ofthe Congregation 
fon the Fart day of hich doe noice wil be given, and in order to eat) Out 
thi resolution, twas ordered that an ect eo thi elect be verve on Sabb 
‘ext and intimation tobe made to the people that if they have any objections 
fo state why the above named persons should not be ordained to the Eldership 
they will have an opportunity of doing 20 at the Church of Bowmanville 
‘previous to the Commencement of public worship on the Fart day.” 

Jon Barctay, Moderator, pro tem 

The next important date after that of the ordination of 
elders, June 17, 1851, is the date of the induction of Rev. John 
Hugh MacKerras into the pastoral charge of the Congregation 
of St Andrews of Darlington, which took place on Sept, 20, 1853. 
‘Mr MacKerras was born in'Scotland in 1832, and came while 
still young to Canada. He received his B.A. degree in 1850 
and his M.A. in 1852, As will be seen from these dates the 
student course of Mr MacKerras was remarkable. His career 
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as minister and professor was also striking and brilliant. During 
his Bowmanville pastorate he held afternoon services in Orono, 
preaching there in a public hall. The sermons of Mr MacKerras 
were of precise and impeccable form. Calm and dignified, he 
ministered to a solid and imperturbable congregation, whose 
walk and conversation seemed to proceed from lives unruffled 
by the petty accidents of this feverish world. The pastor's 
classical ministrations, no doubt, helped the people to live with 
detached minds and undisturbed souls, Do such pastors and 
flocks exist any more? I can remember that pale, ascetic face 
‘crowned with raven hair, the pink of neatness and correction, as 
if nothing of this vulgar world had ever ruled the spirit beneath, 
He seemed one who lived apart, in a world of ideas—the ideas 








of the ancient poets and prophets. 

‘The name of Mr MacKerras appears for the last time as 
minister of Darlington on the Roll for 1866. Henceforth he is 
to be found among the Staff of Queen’s University, his Alma 
Mater, as Professor of Classical Literature. He earned. the 
highest praise for the clearness and accuracy of his teaching, as 





well as for his zeal in upbuilding and defending his University 
‘That frail, delicate man had within an indomitable spirit which 
urged him into herculean efforts for his Alma Mater. She must 
not die, but the struggle killed him. He was of great help in 
1869 to Principal Snodgeass, but by the time Principal Grant 
came to his endowment campaign in 1878, MacKerras was a 
fying man, and on Jan. 9, 1880, he closed his life, a martyr to 
duty as the sons of Queen's all say and believe.t 

Te is perhaps needless to mention here that all the Presby 
terian churches in Canada were united into one on June 15, 
1875. 

Mr MacKerras was succeeded in St Andrew's, Darlington, 
by Rev. Adam Spenser, who was inducted on August 4, 1868, 
Rev, W. R. Ross, of Pickering, preaching the sermon from 
Mate, v, 8, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." ‘The address to Minister and People was given by Mr 
Cleland, Mr Spenser's relations to his congregation were not 
‘changed by the Union of 1875. He remained in charge until 
1883, when we find his name on the Roll as being “without 
charge.” He continued, however, to reside in Bowmanville 

"See Grant and Hamilton's Pracpal Grant, page 224 
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until his death, which occurred on June 18, 1892. ‘Those who 
never saw or heard Adam Spenser missed a good deal. He 
was truly unique. Whether his two hundred pounds were 
seated imposingly on his bit riding beastie, or whether he stood 
in all his size behind the desk from which he delivered his 
message, he was impressively picturesque. What length of 
time he took to make the seven miles between his manse and 
the Sons’ Hall in Orono where he preached on Sabbath after- 
noons, remained problematic, but certainly his progress was 
not swift. For he remembered that “A righteous man regardeth 
the life of his beast.” And his beast loved him His human 
flock, 100, for to them he "brought glad tidings of good things.” 
Mr Spenser's demise closed the history of St Andrew's Con 
regation, Bowmanville, although there has been a revival of 
the name in Bowmanville. It is now applied to the Congregation 
of Rev. Robert MeDerment 

But there is still a word to be said of the close of the Newton: 
ville Congregation of the Old Kirk. As has been already said, 
Rey. Samuel Porter was minister here from 1846 to 1861. Mr 
Porter was followed by Rev. James S. Mullen, who occupied the 
charge from 1862 10 1868. Mr Mullen’s successor was Rey 
William White, who was the last minister of the Old Kirk in 
that region, remaining therein from 1869 to 1876. 

‘A word must be said regarding some recent events in three 
Canadian churches. After nearly a quarter of a century of 
deliberation and negotiation, the Methodist, the Presbyterian 
and the Congregational Churches, through their accredited 
representatives, on June 10, 1925, ‘met in the Arena, Mutual 
Street, Toronto, and formed the United Church of Canada. 
But certain Presbyterian congregations declined to enter the 
Union, and have continued as a Presbyterian Church. A con- 
sgregation of Continuing Presbyterians exists in Bowmanville, 
and has been meeting for worship in a building once used as a 
Disciples Church, The congregation issued a call to the Rev. 
Robert MeDerment, M.A., Toronto, which call was accepted, 
and on Dec. 17, 1025, Mr McDerment was inducted into the 
pastorate of the Congregations of Bowmanville and Newtonville. 
‘And the name of St Andrew's Church has been revived and given 
to this Congregation 
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XXII 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


Berwesy 1892 and 1835 Rev. Adam Elliott held services in 
Darlington and Clarke. It is on record in the Rectory that 
John Lister of Bowmanville, in 1882, received for church pur- 
poses certain sums of money: April 25, Dr John Strachan, £2, 
Hon, Peter Robinson, £2, Chiel Justice Robinson, £2.10, 
Hon, Wm Allan, £1, C. A. Hagerman, 15/-, and on May 1, 
Allan MeLean of Kingston, £1.5. In 1830-1887 Rey. C. T 
Wade was a Travelling Missionary in the district, but apparently 
‘without becoming ‘stated pastor". ‘The records in the Rectory 
at Bowmanville state that further sums were received during 
these years: 1886, Jan. 1, Wim Warren, £15, Robert Fairbaith, 
1,5, George Crookshank, £6.5, John Lister, £3.15, John 
Simpson, £1.5, Charles Bowman, £25, James Stephens, £3, 
William Pinch, £1.5, Thomas Johns, £1.5, Thomas Bradley 
10/-, Roger Cole, £1.5, Judge MeAuly (sie), £1.5, Hon. J. H. 
Dunn, £2, George Markland, £1.5, Sir John Colborne, £5, 
Joho D. Smith, £2.10, Rev. A. N. Bethune, £2.10, George S. 
Boulton, £2.10, George M. Boswell, £1.5. In 1837 (no month 
mentioned) the following were received: The Bishop of Quebec, 
£25, H.S. Reid, £5, H.R. Cubitt £14.19.4. This interesting 
list of names shows what a wide constituency contributed to 
the founding of the English Church in our locality. From 




















Quebec to Toronto, clergy and laity, judges and merchants, 
overnment officials and ordinary citizens are all represented 
roronto and Darlington, Port Hope and Cobourg lent their 
aid, 

As early as 1835 the Bishop inspects two new incomplete 
frame buildings, intended for churches, one in Bowmanville and 
the other in Clarke on Maj. Wilmot’s land. The completion of 
the latter is described in two interesting articles contained in 
The Church 

(0) In the Towaship of Clarke a very handsome and commotous church 
tas just been completed onthe etate of &, Wilmot, Fa. and a the private 
font of tht gentleman, Such instances of pious Hberatty it i extemely 
plessing to be enabled to record. The opening of this chutch i fixed for 
‘Finty Sunday, the 2st inet, and the Rev. AL N. Bethune has consented 
to perform the necessary service. AS a most appropiate conclusion to the 
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colermities ofthe day, the Holy Sacrament willbe administered and cole | 
tion willbe made in ai ofthe Traveling Missionary Fund 
The Church, May 6, I8H7 (Val. I, No. 1. 


{@) The neat and commorions church erected on the estate of S. S. 
Wilmot, Eu in te Township of Clarke, wab opened, according t0 notice, 
situs Sunday, ebe2let May ast.” The cngregation asembled on that 
Gmereting ocanon, was not fee than 400, many having been obliged 19 
‘and and to avail themelves of temporary seats inthe aisles and Lobby of 
{he church. "The aumber of Comminicante was 10, andthe collection ia aid 
Grebe Travelling Missionary Fund amounted to £5 6.0 

‘We understand that Rev. C. T Wade, the exellent Travelling Missionary 
ofthis dati encouraged by the prospect of Ministerial usefulnes ia thove 
sottious Towoships, has yiekied to the presig soletations of their io 
Petits co become thei stated pastor, subject, however, to the approbation 
Of the Lond Bishop of the Discese, It at present proposed that be should 
Ghinmence the exerse of his duties there onthe Ist Joly next, and in eon 
sSaneign withthe church in Clarke appropriately named Tenity Chareh— 
Je wallofcate i the chute, now neaely completed, in Darlington, and also 
Miner regularly to a very respectable congregation near the easterly ex 
Tremity of the former Township. We sincere congratulate te inhabitants 
Gr Clarke and Darlington upon the acquisition to their best interests which 
Shey have thus secured; for me Sel persuasion that, under God, Me Wade 
SHV prove bleming to any past of the country which he may adopt as the 
pete of hi niterl labour | 

The Church, Saturday, June 24, 1897 














Tt was ten years later that the property was conveyed by 
Samuel Street Wilmot to Rev. T. S. Kennedy, Rector of Dar- 
Tington and Clarke. [twas situated on Lot 34, Con. 2, Township 
fof Clarke, just north of the Kingston Road, and contained 
fifteen acres. ‘The church is no longer there, but St George's 
Cemetery still marks the site, The deed is dated Nov. 8, 1847, 
seigned by SS. Wilmot and his wife, Mary Stegmann Wilmot, 
fand the witnesses are S. Ussher and Frederick Cubitt. Although 
jn 1837 the church was spoken of as Trinity Church, in the deed 
of 1847 itis called St George's, and this has remained the name 
‘of the Neweastle parish. 

Tris clear, then, that in 1837 Rev. C. T. Wade had charge 
of a parish extending from Newtonville to Bowmanville, com: 
prising three centres, He had in the discharge of his duties the 
Cecasional assistance of Rev. Alexander Neil Bethune, Rector 
of Cobourg (later, 2nd Bishop of Toronto), who exercised some 
Juriediction over the region. Mr Wade did not remain long in 
his position. In 1838 he was succeeded by Thomas Smith 
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Kennedy, who was “licensed to the cure of souls in Darlington’! 
in that year. The first Vestry Meeting was held on April 1, 
1830. Henry S. Reid, Esq. was chosen Reetor's Warden and 
Mr Deykes (2) People’s Warden. Note was taken of the promise 
fof the Lord Bishop of Montreal that he would donate £50 for 
the completing of the church building. It was decided that the 
rent for large pews should be 10/-, and for small pews 5/- per 
annum, Amongst others the following were present: Messrs 
Bowman, Cubitt, Haggarty 

The second Vestry Meeting was held on April 20, 1840. 
Present: Rev. T. S, Kennedy, Messrs Lamb, Ladd, Jones, 
Youell, Cubitt, Cousins, Webster. Mr John Lamb was chosen 
Rector’s Warden, and Mr J. G. Ladd, People’s Warden. Dr 
Cubitt, Messes Henry Haggarty, William Warren, John Lister 
were chosen Trustees respecting Burying-ground. Mr Webster's 
offer is accepted to build pews in centre of church for £18. 
Mr Webster had finished by Sept. 27, and the third Vestry 
Meeting was held. The pews and prices were discussed. Tt 
was also decided to bank up the church with 700 feet of 2 inch 
hemlock plank, The first building may now be considered 
finished (September, 1840) 

In 1812, Mr Kennedy, as he phrased it at the trial of Martin 
vs Kennedy, “applied to be presented to the living", and his 
request was granted. On Nov. 8, 1842, he was inducted as 
Rector of Darlington by Rev. A. N. Bethune, Rector of Cobourg, 
who was Commissary of Bishop Strachan for the Induction. 
Mr Thos C. Sutton and Dr George Humphrey Low (1780-1865) 
are put down as Church Wardens. 

‘The sixth Vestey Meeting was held in St John's Church, 
Bowmanville, on Easter Monday, April 17, 1848. Present 
Rev. T. S. Kennedy, Col. Reid, Dr Bird, Dr Low, Dr Cubitt, 
Mestre Richard Jones, Wm Youell, John Brown, T. C. Sutton, 
Win Drewry, Mi Biglow. Dr Low was chosen Rector’s Warden, 
and Mr Mann, People's Warden, 

The seventh Vestry Meeting was held on April 8 1844 
Present: Rev. T. S, Kennedy, Dr Low, Dr Cubitt, Dr Bird, 
Messts Jones, Neville, Webster, Sutton, Muirs (2). Dr Low, 
Rector’s Warden, Mr Neville, People’s Warden. Edward 
Pethick (1782-1858) was appointed sexton. ‘The ladies were 
Se, in Ontario Provincial Archives, Martin vs Kennedy. 
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‘thanked for their help in completing the church. A communion 
service has been bought by Edwin Woodhouse, Esq. of Leaming- 
ton, England, and will be sent out as soon as navigation opens. 
‘The Vestry thanks Mrs Kennedy for a font in thanksgiving for 
her first child. 

‘The twelfth Vestry Meeting was held on April 24, 1848. 
Present: Rev. T. S. Kennedy, Messrs Fleetwood Cubitt, C. C. 
Neville, Mr Fowler, R. Jones, Wm Pethick. Dr Low, after long 
land faithful service, was relieved of his duties as Rector's 
Warden, and Mr C.'C. Neville was nominated by the Rector. 
Mr Fleetwood Cubitt was chosen People's Warden 

Some extracts from the list of Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Burials in the Rectory follow. They are useful in identifying 
the limits of the parish 
1840—July 17. Richard Lovekin, J.P. Buried in private burying ground, 

(Clarke. Seventy yeats af age. Formerly of Cork, Ireland 
1841—Dee. 7. Jowenh Gillan married to Jane Heron, Signed, T. 5. 
Kennedy 
1812—-Oct 1.” Allan Frederick, zon of Allan Wilmot and Juliana Turner, 
bred in Lovekn's private buying-round, (No age given, 











1812 Dec. 0. Gilbert Stevens imasied 10 lasbell Watson, Signed, T. . 
Kennedy 

1812—Dec. 26. Jolin James Roteon marsied to Phase Harmon. Signed, 
7.8 Kennedy. 


1842—July 20." Child born Jan. 8to Win Pethick and Mary Heall, baptized 
Mary Elisabeth. Sigoed, T-5. Kennedy 

1818—March f.Heney Hagarty, Esq) Attorney at Law, died in: Whitby 
‘th im, buried fn St Jo's Churchyard 

1844June 14 Ralph Stutt and wile, Mary Potts, hd son born May 1, 
1843, baptized Ralph (ied 1628), in seheathouse, Con. 4, Clarke 

1S44—May Bt.” Geooge Fisher and wife, Jane Davison, had soa born May 22 
183, baptized George, in schoolhouse, Con, 4, Clark, 

1644_Dee. 18.” Richard Walsh and wie, Margaret Coulter, bad ron, Sila, 
uptized in private, om account of lees (No other dates given) 

1815—Mareh 9. Allan Wilnot and wife, Jolie Turner, bod a daughter, 
Tmptized Elisabeth: Adelaide, born ‘Oct, 28, 1844, baptized in 
St George's church 

1815—May 25. John Birch and wife, Elisabeth Pepper, bad daughter, 
orn Dec. 25, 14, baptized Emily Alice, at Newtonville 

1845-—Month (2) 21. Wan Melatosh aad wile, Elizabeth Stebans, had son, 
thoen March 9, 1844, baptized Thomas 

1846—Aug. 2. T.'S. Kennedy an wife, Lucy Reeve, bad daughter born 
‘uly 15 opted Mary Ana in St Georges Church by De Bethune, 
{or Bishop of Toronto (writing obscure). 

ESI —July 1. Last entry of baptiom by Rew. T,S. Kenn 
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1852—Oct. 5, Pest entry of pti by A. Macnab, 
1867 March 6. Last entry of taptism by A. Macnab, 

Rey. T. S. Kennedy became incumbent of the Church of 
St John the Evangelist, Toronto, and died before June 9, 1803. 

In 1852 Rev. Alexander Macnab administers baptism in 
Bowmanville, but he seems to have been inducted into the 
charge on July 1, 1853.1 He remained therein until his death 
fon Nov. 15, 1891.” Born in 1811, he was educated as a Methodist 
fat Union College, Schenectady, N.Y., which, in 1848, conferred 
fon him the degree of D.D. In 1844, when Egerton Ryerson 
became Assistant Superintendent of Education for Upper 
Canada, Mr Macnab became acting Principal of Victoria College, 
and in the absence of Ryerson in Europe Mr Macnab acted in 
his place as Superintendent, In 1845 he received from Middle: 
town Wesleyan University the honorary degree of M.A. In 
the autumn announcement of Vietoria College for 1845 which 
appeared in the Christian Guardian of Oct, 22, 1845, there 
the following mention: “Rev. Alesander MacNab, MLA., Vice 
Principal and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres". Again, 
in the Christian Guardian of Dec. 24, 1845, Rev. Alexander 
Macnab is spoken of as Assistant Superintendent of Education, 
‘The Christian Guardian of May 13, 1846, announces that Mr 
Macnab is to resign his professorship. The same journal, how- 
fever, announces on Aug. 11, 1847, that Rev. A. Macnab becomes 
Principal of Victoria College, and again on Jan. 11, 1848, it 
speaks of him as Rev. Principal Macnab. But his name does not 
appear in the autumn announcement of the Staff which appeared 
in the Guardian of Oct. 17, 1849. 

Rey. Dr Macnab was ordained as a Deacon of the Church of 
England on March 25, 1850, and was advanced to the Priesthood 
in I851. His first appointment was that of Curate of St Peter's 
Church, Cobourg, March 25, 1850. On May 8, 1891, he was 
sven charge of the Mission at Rice Lake, from which he went 
to Darlington, where he remained till the end of his life. J. B. 
Fairbaim, at p. 42 of “History and Reminiscences of Bowman- 
ville”, speaks of Dr Macnab as follows: "The residence was at 
the Wilmot’s old church, Clarke. After the separation of 
Darlington and Clarke for ecclesiastical purposes, he lived here 
and built the fine house now (1905) owned by Mrs McConnachie, 
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in Concession Street. He was long a remarkable figure fn our | 
mis, perepe the best-looking man in the place, very sociable | 
Sed unfailing in his ateendance upon the por and suering of 
His congregation". ‘These words fom a gentleman of anther 
Ghureh form a fine tribute tothe high qualies of De Macnab 
He was a typieal English Church Parson, the Peron of the 
parish, of handsome build, of fine carriage, dignified, scholarly, 
Fendi with all whose presence ina locality iv benediction 
Since Canon Macnab's death in 1601 the following have 
been his suceesor in St John's Church, Bowmanville 


1892—Rev, R.A. Bilkey 1917—Rev. C. P. Muirhead | 
1898—Rev. R. Seaborn 1923—Rev. G. S. Postlethwaite 
190{—Rev. W. E. Carroll 1925—Rey. Robert J. Shires 

1910—Rev. T. A. Nind 


Regarding church buildings it may be said that the first one 
in Bowmanville, a frame one, was practically completed by 
1840, but apparently not consecrated till 1843. ‘The present 
building, of brick, was completed in 1850, In that year also 
‘Trinity Church in Enniskillen, a frame building, was completed. 
Enniskillen was part of the same parish as Bowmanville 
For a short period prior to 1842 Newcastle had been separated 
from the rest of Clarke and joined to Colborne under the ministry 
of Rey, William Lawrie. In that year Colborne was separated 
land Mr Lavrie was given charge of Newcastle alone. A part 
of Clarke, as is evident from such names as Stutt, Fisher, Walsh, 
fetc,, was connected with Darlington. Service was probably held 
in more than one place, such as Walsh's schoolhouse and Newton 








ville 

Tn 1854 Rev. Henry Brent was placed in Neweastle and began 
a very remarkable pastoral career. Henry Brent was born 
Feb, 28, 1818, and was ordained Deacon June 27, 1840, He is 
‘mentioned in W. H. Smith's “Canada, Past, Present and Future 
(1850), Vol. I, p. 168, in the “List of Clergy and Ministers" as 
being placed in St Mark's Church, Barriefield, In 1854 he 
was inducted into St George's, Clarke, and three years later 
ton July 2, 1857, the Comer Stone of a new brick church was laid 
in the village of Neweastle. The following inscription on vellum 
twas deposited in a bottle placed in the comer stone: “The Corner 
Stone of St George's Church, Clarke, was laid, to the praise of 
our Redeemer, on Thursday, 2nd July, 1887, by the Honourable 
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George Strange Boulton, on the site which was generously given 
by him. The Hon. and Right Reverend John Strachan, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese of Toronto; the Rev. Thomas S. 
Kennedy, Secretary of the Church Society; Rev. Henry Brent, 
Rector of Clarke; Samuel Wilmot and Frederick Farncomb, 
Esq., church wardens; Peter Stewart and Samuel Wilmot 
representatives of the parish to the Diocesan Synod; John J 
Robson, Wm Melntesh, Frederick Farncomb, Samuel Wilmot 
Fsq., Committee for Erecting Building; William Hay, Esa., 
architect; Messrs John Treleven, John Poole, and John Scott, 
buildets."” This church was not consecrated until July 7, 1882. 

Canon Brent's long pastorate of over forty years illustrated 
well what has been recently said by an American religious 
journal (quoted by The New Outlook, July 8, 1925, p. 20) 

American religious life needs the steadying influence, quiet 
dignity, and that ealm spirit of assurance that marks the Episeo- 
pal Church." Calm, dignified, gentle, patient, unassuming, a 
model Christian pastor, he trod the path of life, He died in 
1895, At various times he may have had assistants in his 
pastoral duties, as in 1873 when Rev. Stuart Foster was his 
assistant, 

Tr scems fitting to make a brief reference to Bishop Brent, 
the distinguished son of Rev. Henry Brent. The Right Reverend 
Charles Henry Brent was born in Newcastle in 1862. He entered 
Trinity College, Toronto, and graduated B.A. in 1884, and 
M.A. in 1889. He was ordained Deacon in 1886 and Priest in 
1887, He was elected first Bishop of the Philippine Islands in 
1001. In 1908 he was elected Bishop of Washington, D.C., but 
declined. In 1918 he was made Bishop of Western New York. 
He has received the degree of DD. from several universities, 
He is author of several theological works. 

Mr Brent was succeeded by Rev. John Famcomb, a New 
castle boy, son of Mr Frederick Farncom (1826-1803), Collector 
fof Customs, one of the pillars of St George's Church. John 
Farncomb was born in 1856, and attended the Newcastle schools. 
He was a pupil in the Grammar School in 1871 when the writer 
was there. 

















He was an exceedingly serious student, and well 
advanced for his age. He attended Trinity College and gradu 
ated B.A. in 1877, and M.A. in 1880, He was ordained Deacon 
in 1879, and Priest in 1880. Before coming to Newcastle he had 
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charges at Batteau, Lakefield and Newmarket. In 1895 he was 
inducted into the parish of St George's, Newcastle, where he 
remained six years. In 1901 he became Rector of St Matthew's, 
Riverdale, Toronto, having been made a Canon of St Alban’s 
Cathedral in 1890, "He died in 1917. 

Rey. Canon Famcomb was succeeded by Rev. J. S. Howard 
in 1901. Ie was during Mr Howard's incumbency that the 
Jubilee services in honour of the building of St George’s were held 





‘An interesting part of the services was the unveiling of a tablet 
fon which is the following inscription: “In memory of Henry 
Brent, priest in the Church of God, whose forty-two years as 
rector of this parish closed on April 8, 1895, when God took 
him, and of Sophia Frances, his beloved and loving wife, who 
‘walled with Christ on earth and was received by Him in paradise 
fon March 2, 1901." Canon Farncomb preached the sermons on 
June 30, 1907. ‘The Archbishop of Toronto preached in the 
‘morning of July 7, and gave some details of the early history of 
the parish. He ‘aid that from 1836 onward for two years 
Rey. C. T, Wade was Travelling Missionary, and Mr Thos 
Fidler, Catechist. On Oct. 7, 1888, Rev. T. S. Kennedy, Deacon, 
was appointed, and on Oct. 17 a confirmation was held by 
the Bishop of Montreal, On April 12, 1840, Mr Kennedy was 
‘onlained Priest, and continued in this charge until Newcastle 
became a separate parish. In the afternoon of July 7, 1907, at 
the request of the Archbishop, Rev. Bennett Anderson preached 
in St Saviour's, Orono, and in the evening in St George's 
Newcastle, Bishop Brent was unable to be present at these 
services (Canadian Churchmar, July 25, 1907) 

Rey. J. S. Howard was succeeded in 1912 by Rev. J. E 
Fenning, and Mr Fenninig was succeeded by Rev. E. R. James, 
who was inducted on June 1, 1923. Mr James was ordained 
Deacon in 1900, and Priest in 1901 

St Saviour’s Orono forms part of the Newcastle parish since 
1885, It was originally the Bible Christian Church of Orono 
and was ceded to the English Church at the time of the union 
of the Methodist Churches, 
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XXIV 


THE CON 





SREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Mr J. B. Farnam, in his “History and Reminiscences of 
Bowmanville”, p. 40, says that “the Congregationalists were 
indeed among the pioneers in the onward movement, They had 
a place of worship as far back as I can recollect. The first 
preacher was a Mr Meichim (Machin?), a well-bred gentleman. 
He was from refined stock in England.” At what date th 
“place of worship” was erected is not clear; but we are on 
pretty solid ground when we get to Feb. 12, 1840, for on that 
date the Christian Guardian announced that a Congregational 
chapel was to be opened at Bowmanville on Feb. 16, and that 
Rev. John Roaf would preach. (It is possible that there was 
an earlier structure.) In the previous year, Aug. 8, 1889, the 
‘corner stone of a Congregational chapel was laid by Rev. John 
Roaf in Toronto at the comer of Bay and Adelaide Streets 
Its stated also that the Rev. T. Machin of Darlington preached 
at the opening of a Congregational chapel at Esquesing (Halton 
Co,) on Jan. 13, 1841. Moreover, it seems that the Congreya 
tional Union of Upper Canada had been formed in 1830, and at 
its third annual meeting on July 7, 1841, in Toronto, Rev. T. 
Machin preached, Rev. John Roaf being chairman. We may 
also bear in mind that a Congregational Academy had been 
‘opened in Toronto, at the opening of which on Sept. 11, 1840, 
Rey. Adam Lillie, the theological professor made an elaborate 
address on the education of ministers. ‘The Congregational 
Church was served by a body of cultured and progressive 
ministers. Regarding Mr Machin's length of service we are 
uncertain, He seems to have been in Bowmanville as late as 
1847, for there is mention in the Christian Guardian of March 3 
‘of a bazaar in his church in that year under his conduct 

Hee was succeeded by John Climie in the year 1847, according 
to the opinion of Mr Fairbairn, and that may be correct. Mr 
Climie was pretty certainly in Bowmanville in 1848, for on 
July 21 of that year he officiated at the marriage of my father 
land mother. He remained with the Bowmanville congregation 
until 1854, Later he was pastor at Belleville. He died Aug. 5, 
1807, at the age of sixty years. Mr Climie was a remarkable 
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‘man. He was a very zealous teetotaller and took an active part 
in the Temperance propaganda of his time. But he was also an 
ardent Liberal in politics and founded the Canadian Statesman 
aas.aLiberal newspaper. He wasa type of clergyman who mingled 
politics with religion in a way which has gone pretty well out 
of fashion in our day. 

‘Mr Climie was followed by T. M. Reikie in 1855, and he 
remained pastor until 1873, Mr Reikie was a plain, dignified 
man who kept the even tenor of his way in a calm, moderate 
fashion, He would have filled his place asa Presbyterian 





Minister, as far as intellect and temperament were concerned. 
‘There seems to have been an attempt made during Mr Reikie's 
pastorate to establish a Congregation at Newcastle, for we find 
jn the Canadian Almanac for 1857 and 1858 that Newcastle 
is mentioned as a vacant charge, and then it disappears from 
the list. 

After Mr Reikie’s resignation the pulpit was filled during 
the year 1874 by J. Allworth, B.A, Then from 1876 till 1881 
W. H, Hew de Bourck was pastor. Mr Heu de Bourck was a 
representative of an old-fashioned class of clergyman who has 
become very rare in Canada, Very punctilious as to dress, 
even to the gloves which he wore, he mounted the pulpit with 
great gravity, and delivered himself, often laboriously, of a 
deeply meditated sermon, of dignified and carefully tured 
phrases, all based upon the Scriptures and the formulas of the 
great orthodox theologians of English Congregationaliem. No 
One learned anything rude or Hippant from Mr Heu de Bourck. 
‘To look at him and to listen to his well-balanced periods through= 
out the Sundays of a year constituted an education of no small 
value. 

Wiliam Henry Warriner succeeded Mr Heu de Bourck in 
1882, Born in 1853 he graduated from the Congregational 
College of Canada in 1878, and was in that year ordained and 
installed pastor of the Hazelton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Toronto. Here he remained four years, In: 1882 he removed t0 
Bowmanville, becoming pastor of the Congregational Church 
there. He remained in this position eight years, resigning in 
1890 to become pastor of Zion Congregational Church, Montreal, 
in association with the professorship of New Testament Litera 
ture and Exegesis in the Congregational College of Canada, 
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situated in Montreal. During Mr Warriner’s pastorate a disas- 
tous fire destroyed the church, but a new brick church was 
erected in place of the old one. Mr Warriner proved himself an 
extremely successful pastor. He established the happiest 
relations between himself and his people. A scholarly and 
clegant preacher, his congregation grew, and increased its givings 
so that it became independent of missionary aid. Me Wartiner's 
sermons were characterised by great breadth and accuracy as 
to matter and form. To-day he would be called a conservative 
Modernist. ‘The best kind of hearers in his congregation went 
to church with eagerness, knowing that the services would be 
sane, instructive, and spiritually edifying. They rarely failed 
to beso. There was great regret at his departure, 

Betsveen 1800 and 1925 Dr Warriner became a leader of the 
Congregational Church in Canada, and was its most conspicuous 
representative on June 10, 1925, at the consummation of the 
union with Presbyterians and Methodists, when the United 
Church of Canada was formed. He died on Feb. 16, 1926, 





XXV 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


ALEXANDER CamPnett, founder of the church known as the 
‘Disciples of Christ”, was born in the north of Ireland in 1788, 
and emigrated to the United States in 1807, He was at first a 
Presbyterian, but in 1812 he formed a connection with the 
Baptists, and laboured as an itinerant preacher in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Ohio. He was very active as a preacher, lecturer 
‘and writer, and by about 1827 his followers began to form ther 
selves into a denomination. In 1841 he founded Bethany 
College in West Virginia. One early mention of Campbell was 
in the Christian Guardian of March 20, 1844, where a letter 
from John Barton of Ohio appears which speaks of Universalians 
(Universalists) and Campbellites disturbing the peace of the 
church. In the following year or thereabouts a Campbellite 
preacher was preaching at Bowmanville, 

‘Authentic records of the origin of the Bowmanville church 
appear to be lacking. ‘The denominational paper, however, the 
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Christian Messenger of Owen Sound, published an unsigned 
article in June, 1917, giving an account of the church in Bowman- 
ville, and the facts here stated are taken from that article. 

‘About 1845 the first Disciples’ Preacher came. His name was 
|A.S, Hayden, He held a meeting in the Town Hall. Later 
‘Alexander Campbell came and assisted in the formation of a 
body of believers whose guide in spiritual living was “Where 
the Bible speaks we speak, and where the Bible is silent we are 
silent”. In 1847 the godly pioneer preachers, Brothers Black 
and Kilgour, visited Bowmanville and held a meeting in the 
schoothouse on Queen Street, where Mr A. Williams now lives. 
‘About this time it was decided to organise a Church of Christ 
land to hold meetings in the schoolhouse until the congregation, 
were able to build. 
Heated discussions with the neighbours arose regarding 
Immersion and the like. ‘The church grew and built their first 
meeting place in Church Sereet near Silver Street in 1850. In 
their new home many members were added, amongst others 
Richard Windatt, Samuel McMurtry, ete. This building was 
condemned as unsafe, but after sixty years it still stands and is 
| used now as a residence. Then the congregation used a school 
| hhouse on Division Street, opposite the Methodist Church. 








Here Brother C. J. Lister was ordained as an Evangelist. He 
hhad been in the service of the Bank of Montreal and sacrificed 
‘much in entering the Ministry of the church. 
Tn 1855-1856 a new church was built on the south side of 
Church Street. Here the church flourished, and from 1861 +0 
1868 Moses E, Lord laboured faithfully as minister. Brother 
Patterson from the Maritime Provinces was the next pastor 
land remained for three years, when he removed to Oshawa 
In 1868 the church secured Brother Edmund Sheppard as 
pastor. He had as co-worker Brother O. G. Herzog. After six 
years Brother Sheppard removed to St Thomas. Brother 
George Clendenan followed and again Brother Herzog assisted 
as evangelist. Three years later Brother Boggs took up the 
work, but stayed only a few months, retuming to the United 
States. Brother T. D. Butler of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
followed. After he lef, Brother Sheppard returned and laboured 
for another six years.” Then Brother Murdock Gunn, a New 
Zealander, served for three years. He was followed by Brother 
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Baugham from Guelph, who led in the plans for a new church. 
Unfortunately Brother Baugham and his wife were drowned in 
Stoney Lake. Brother F. B. Barnes followed and the new 
church was dedicated Feb. 13, 1802! Brother Burris also 
laboured here, following Brother Barnes, and was succeeded by 
Brother E. 0. Inwin, who remained about two years. Brother 
B, H, Hayden was minister about five years. He was succeeded 
by Brother W. J. Cadman, later of Owen Sound, who remained 
five years, Brother Howard Weir was here two years. Brothers 
WN. Amold, Amos Tovell, Ben N. Mitchell and W. J. Hastie 
were here for brief periods, and in 1917, when this account was 
written, Brother G. C. Welsman was in charge. 

‘The Official Board in 1917 consisted of Elders C. A. Johnston, 
J.B, Mitchell, W. H. Williams, R. W. Reid, W. J. Hastie, 
'S. Wood, Clerk, M. Murdoff, Treas., F, J. Mitchell, C. Harrison, 
J. Cain, 8. R. Davey, A. Kershaw, and E. Robins. 

In addition to the names of heads of families already men- 
tioned Mr John H. H. Jury has furnished the following names of 
early members: Hon. john Simpson, W. K, Burk, Charles Fisher, 
Wm Law, George McGill, Andrew Neads, Roland Turner, 
Win Thompson, John J. Tilley, the Vaneamps and the Borlands. 
Col, J. E. Farewell, K.C., Crown Attorney for the County of 
Ontario, who died Dec. 29, 1923, was an early member and in 
his will left $500 to the Bowmanville church. 

Since 1917 the following pastors have appeared in the lists 
given by the Canadian Almanac 
1915—G. C. Welsman. 

1919—B. W. Hampton 

1920 None in Bowral 

821—In this and subwequent years tts of the clergy are wot given fo the 
‘Canadian Alana 

The writer has heard of the Disciples’ Church at Haydon, 
but has no knowledge of the details ofits history 
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‘The Canadian Almanac of 1924 makes the following state- 
ment regarding this Church: “The Conference of the Christian 





"Bue onthe sit of the Old Kick (Presbyterian) which was destroyed. by 
fce in 1885. ‘The present buldig snow (1025) being used by the Continuing 
Presyterian Church. Tempore alan. 
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Church of Ontario has about 1,050 members, 41 churches, 9 
ordained ministers, 2 lay preachers, 4licentiates.”" Its President 
is Rev. E. C, Hall of Newmarket, its Clerk is Elmer Lick of 
Oshawa, Its organ is the Christian Vanguard, whose editor is 
John Nelson Dales, M.A., of Drayton, Ontario. One of the 
‘congregations of this denomination was at one time situated at 
Orono, Mr N, F. Hall of Orono, in about 1900, told the writer 
that the congregation was organised in June, 1840, by Elder 
Benjamin Rogers at Antioch schoolhouse (S.S. No 8), just east 
of the village, Mr Hall mentioned some of the early preachers of 
the denomination who visited the congregation. Such were 
Benjamin Rogers, Thomas Henry, Benjamin F. Perry, Hiram 
Hayward, G. W. Colston, J. R. Hoag, A. S. Langdon, ete 

The most prominent of these men was Eller Thomas Henry 
who lived at Port Oshawa for a great part of his life. Born in 
the County Cavan, Ireland, Feb. 2, 1798, he came with his 
father and family in 1811 to America, Pushing on to Canada 
they arrived at York in 1812, Although but a lad Thomas 

| served in the war. In 1816 the family received a grant of land 
fat Port Oshawa and settled there. Thomas married in 1817. 
| In 1825 he was converted under the preaching of Elder Joseph 
Blackman, a missionary from the Christian Church of the 
United States, and was baptized in Lake Ontario by Elder 
J.T. Baily, also an American missionary. Although unlettered 
ine soon began to preach and with some success. A number of 
Christian ministers from New York State visited Darlington 
and Whitby about this time and converts were made, so much 
so that a congregation numbering twenty-eight members was 
organised in Darlington, which Thomas Henry joined in 1825. 
And in the same year, in September, the first Christian Con- 
fetence was held there, at which Thomas Henry was present— 
the first of a long series which he attended regularly up to the 
end of his life. This new denomination was regarded with 
disfavour by persons connected with other churches—partly 
because the missionaries were of American origin, and partly 
because they were charged with holding unorthodox views 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity. The result was that 
when Thomas Henry attempted to fraternise with pious neigh- 
‘ours of older denominations he was frowned upon and naturally 
‘clung more zealously to the doctrines, practices, and friendships || 
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of the new church. As regards these two charges there is ground 
for believing that they had some validity. Mrs P. A. Henry, 
daughter-in-law of Thomas Henry, in her “Memoir of Rev 
Thomas Henry", Toronto, 1880, at p. 71, remarks: “They 
(the ministers of the Christians) naturally made most converts 
‘among those who had emigrated from the States, or were natives 
of Canada. None of their ministers, and very few of the con- 
verts, came from the ; 











other Country, or were educated there 
As to the question of their orthodoxy they professed to have no 
creed but the Bible, and no test of fellowship but Christian 
character. Mrs P. A. Henry (op. ci, p. 06) quotes a character 
istic passage from Mr Henry’s Journal where in reply to one 
Richardson, as to why he avoided the word Trinity, he said 
‘The word Trinity not being found in the Bible, I do not use 
it." Before passing from this point it may be said that although 
Christians and Disciples claimed to be without creed their 
critics often reminded them that their insistence upon adult 
immersion was quite as restrictive in its action as articles in 
the discipline of any other church could be. 

In 1832 Thomas Henry was ordained an Elder of the Christian 
Church in the Darlington Meeting House, He had already 
preached a great deal, but now he became more active in his 
rministrations, although still a farmer and man of affairs, His 
preaching was most assiduous in and around Oshawa, but he 








laboured as diligently as possible in the surrounding country, 
in such parts as Pickering, Scarboro', Darlington, Clarke, ete. 
In 1834 dissensions between the Campbellites and the rest began 
in the congregation which had been established at Oshawa. 
‘These disputes gave great pain to Thomas Henry, who was a 
broad-minded and peace-loving man. But despite his efforts 
the breach between the two parties grew. In 1840 he was chosen 
pastor of the Oshawa congregation, but he could not accomplish 
a reconciliation, and a congregation of Disciples was formed in 





addition to the Christian congregation. Ie is remarkable what 
towo such similar groups could ever find to quarrel about. But 
ecclesiastical history presents many such examples. 

‘The political disturbances of 1887-1838 were the cause of 
seat anxiety to Mr Henry. Mrs P. A. Henry (op. cit, pp. 78-79) 
‘quotes him as saying: "We suffered much on account of our 
liberal views, and peace principles. I was well acquainted with 
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Wim Lyon McKenzie; he was a staunch reformer and friend to 
his country. T was not only a friend to British law and 
toonder, but I had much sympathy for many who unwisely took 
up arms against it."" And farther on Mrs Henry tells us that: 
“Hig house was a refuge and safe asylum for them (the rebels) 
Being a native of Ireland, and having taken no active part in 
‘the disturbance, he was comparatively free from suspicion. His 
house, barn, and even cellar, were often occupied by those who 
dared not be seen abroad; here they were concealed, fed, and 
comforted, until an opportunity could be found for them to 
cross the Take, and take refuge on Republican soil.” Probably 
it will not be considered surprising that among the Christians 
there was a tendency to “vote Grit." 

“The year 1843 was remarkable for what was called the 
“Millerite”” movement. An American Adventist preacher, 
William Miller (1781-1849), had been preaching about the 
second coming of Christ, and had predicted that He would 
come on Easter Sunday, April 16, 1843. Whether Miller had 
worked out all the details of the prophecy or not is not easy t0 
say. Whatever was the exact form of his prediction, tradition 
hhas it that the people of Whitby and Darlington believed that 
the snow would lie on the ground until Easter, and that on Easter 
‘morning it would be suddenly turned into brimstone, which 
‘would kindle and burn up the world in the twinkling of an eye, 
Tt was a backward spring that year. The snow refused to go, 
nd many believed that the end of the world was nigh. Many 
rushed to prayer meetings, were converted, and applied for 
‘admission to church membership. Mrs P. A. Henry states in 
the “Memoir” (pp. 99-100) that Elder Henry baptized in the 
month of April alone one hundred and twenty-three persons. 
‘There was great growth in the Oshawa Christian Congregation. 
A new chapel was built at a cost of $2,450, and was dedicated 
May 28, 1813, 

During the years that followed Elder Henry was actively 
occupied with the private affairs of himself and of his large 
family, with public affairs, such as the management of the 
Oshawa Harbour Company, of which he was Master for a time 
in the early “fifties”, and particularly with the affairs of the 
Christian Church, In 1844 he was busy with its Periodical, the 
Christian Luminary, which he bad to carry at a loss until 1849, 
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and with a second Journal, the Christian Offering, in 1853, 
which lived for some six years, In 1848-1849 he, along with 
Elder George Colston, published a Hymn Book for the Canadian 
Church, In 1853 he was appointed Home Missionary, an office 
which threw upon him the care of all the weaker congregations 
of the Denomination in Canada. As some compensation, how- 
ever, he was, in 1856, relieved of his pastoral duties at Oshawa. 
For a score of years thereafter Father Henry, as he came to be 
known, was “instant in season, out of season, wherever preach: 
ing and guidance were needed among the members of his little 
but somewhat widely scattered group of churches. He was not 
a great preacher, but he was a good, sensible, kind-hearted man, 
who deserved well of his contemporaries, and succeeded in 
winning the esteem of all parties and sects amongst those who 
knew him, He died Sept. 20, 1879. 

Turning again to the Christian Church of Orono, the writer 
thas to confess that the information regarding it which he possesses 
is somewhat meagre in quantity. Except what he was told by 
Mr. A. Gamsby and Mr N. , Hall years ago, his chief resource 
is the lists in the Canadian Almanac. From them it appears 
that there is no record of Orono in the Canadian Almanac 
earlier than 1854. In that year Thomas Henry was President 
of Conference, Hyram (sic) Hayward was stationed at Orono, 
Jesse Vaneamp at Bowmanville, Benjamin F. Perry at Hamy 
Thomas Henry and J. R. Hoag at Oshawa. In 1855, as Mr N 
F. Hall informed the writer, Hiram Hayward was Preacher at 
Orono, and the frame church building which stood near the 
site of the present railway station was erected in that year. 
‘Thomas Henry and J. R. Hoag were in Oshawa. B. F. Perry 
was at Whitby, where he was also in 1850 and 1857. Jesse 
Vancamp was at Bowmanville, where we find him continuously 
down through the intervening years as far as 1884. His was a 
remarkable career, although we are to understand Bowmanville 
rather as his post office than as his pastoral charge. Asa matter 
of fact he preached in many places, as duty might demand, 

In 1858 J. F, Wade is Preacher at Orono. In 1860 and 1861 
B. L. Bradley is Preacher there. In 1863, 1864, 1865 Thomas 
Garbutt is Preacher. The writer remembers Elder Garbutt very 
distinctly. He was a man of high character and a superior 
preacher. He was much beloved by the whole community. 
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In 1866 William Warren Trull’s name seems to appear for the 
first time in the list of Preachers. Te stayed there for a long 
time—pretty continuously through the years, in one capacity 
and another, down to 1909 or thereabouts. His, too, was a 
remarkable career. For more than forty years he served his 
church as Preacher, Clerk, and Member of the Executive. It 
‘was the writer's privilege to he acquainted with Mr Trull half 
a century ago, and he reckons the friendship of such a man as 
fan important factor in his education. 

In 1868 the name of James Eddy appears as Local Preacher 
at Newcastle, James Fddy was a man for whom the writer had 
much admiration, and he wishes here to offer to Mr Eddy's 
memory a due meed of affection. In 1868, too, James Gilfitlan's 
ame appears in thelist of Preachers, and is almost continuously 

I there until about 1895. He served his chureh with great faith- 
fulness as Preacher in Orono and in Bowmanville, while doing 

H important service as a Teacher in Public and High Schools 
through a long period of time. He was a much overworked 
man. His name should be held in veneration for the honest, 
generous, affectionate service he rendered to Church and State 

| through long years of arduous toil. 

Tn 1875 and 1876 J. L. Ruse was stationed at Orono. In 
1877 M, G. Dean was Preacher at Orono. In 1878 the Preachers 
were M. G, Dean, C. W. Kermott and John Willoughby. In 
1879 the Preachers were C. W. Kermott and John Willoughby, 
In 1880 and 1881 the church was served by John Willoughby 
and W, W. Trull, In 1883 L. C. Emes and W. W. Trull were 

the Preachers, In 1884 J. H. Shoults and W. W. Trull were the 

Preachers. The years 1885-1888 are blanks in the Canadian 

Almanac as far as the Orono church is concerned. In 1889 

‘Thomas Garbutt is in Orono again as Preacher. In 1890 and 

1801 D. M. Billings is the Preacher. The year 1892 is another 

blank, In 1803 and 1894 Perey Fletcher is the Preacher. In 

| 1805 John Ferrier is the Preacher. From 1896 on the lists of 
| Preachers at Orono mentioned in the Canadian Almanac become 
uncertain and can not serve as a guide. Beginning with 1902 

Orono seems to have ceased to be a preaching place, W. W 

Trall is mentioned fora time as representing the Church offically, 

but his name disappears after about 1910. 

'As to church buildings in Orono, mention has already been 
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‘made of the frame church erected about 1855 near the site of 
the present railway station, It was destroyed by fire in 1866, 
Division No 79 granted the congregation the right to hold 
services and Sunday School in the Temperance Hall on March 
28, 1868. Then in 1868 a brick church was dedicated on Mill 
Street. When preaching ceased the building was sold and turned, 
into a dwelling-house: 

The membership of the Christian Church was composed 
largely of those who were called Americans by their neighbours 
fof more recent British origin. It is difficult at this distance of 
time and in the absence of authentic lists to give many of their 
names. There were the Gamsbys who, about 1837, came to 
Clarke from New England by way of Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
‘There were two brothers of these who had large families: Guy 
who died in 1859, aged 56, and Jones Reuben, who died in 1883, 
aged 78, These two were married to sisters, Mary and Sarah, 
daughters of Elijah Moulton, bom in Massachusetts, in 175 
‘who came to Clarke andl had a large family of sonsand daughters. 
Of his sons there were Calvin, John, Hiram, Ancon, of whom the 
writer remembers John and Hiram. Hiram had several sons of 
whom the writer remembers Horace and Proctor. Of the 
Gamsbys of the second generation there were several: Lorenzo 
A., the druggist and photographer, son of Guy Gamsby, who 
died in 1899, aged 71, also Almerick Ambrose, son of Jones 
‘Gamsby, born in 1887, who died May 19, 19 

‘There were the Halls—Truman Hall (18038-1887) and his 
sons, particularly Nelson F. and Ezra (1834-1022), Truman 
Hall's wife was Wealthy Moulton, another daughter of Blijah, 
‘Truman Hall and his son, Nelson, were men with whom the 
writer was well acquainted and for whom he had much admira- 
tion, They were both staunch supporters of the Christian 
Church. Rowland Z. Hall, postmaster at Orono, is a son of 
Nelson. Another son-in-law of Elijah Moulton was Benjamin 
Rolfe, who was also of the Christian Church, William Warren 
Trull has been already mentioned. James Gilfillan also has 
been mentioned. There was, too, his father, Joseph (d. Sept. 1, 
1886, aged 89). Edsall Billings and his family, who had part of 
Lots 27 and 28, Con. 4, about a mile south of the village, were 
alco Christians. There were other members of the Billings 
family, farther north, some of whom may have been Christians, 
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but the writer is not sure. ‘There was also the Kelly family, 
who lived on Lot 35, Con. 6._ Tt consisted of the parents, a son 
and three daughters whom the writer knew. Henry was the 
son's name. He married Sarah Hooper, daughter of Thomas 
Hooper, Tucker's miller for years. One’of the daughters was 
called Louisa, a great friend of the writer's. He remembers the 
‘cold winter Sunday on which Louie and two or three young 
girls, not a man amongst them, were baptized in an open pool 
below Dyer’s carding mill in Orono, by an Elder of the Christian 
Church. As those young women tose from the water the hair 
of their heads was frosted white. Kind friends were at the edge 
‘of the pool to receive the neophy'es and lead them to a warm, 
friendly house near by where their wet clothes were removed 
land dry clothes substituted. Were these girls injured by their 
immersion in cold water on that frosty day? It is not certain, 
At all events their experience did not cause the cessation of the 
practice of immersion for baptism in outdoor water in wintry 
weather. There were even zealous people who maintained that 
a sincere believer could not be injured by immersion, since the 
‘act was performed in obedience to the Divine command. 
Doubtless there were many more members of the Christian 
congregation than those herein indicated. But memory fails 
+o call up their names oF those of their families. But there was a 
young man of about the same age as the writer who attended 
the church, between whom and the writer a warm friendship 
was developed. This young man was called William A. Card, 
and his occupation was that of clerk in Mr L. A. Gamsby's drag 
store, He belonged to the group, not a small one in the Orono 
congregation, who were known as Universalists, ic., those who 
believed in the final redemption of the whole human race. He 
‘was a pious young man and took life very seriously. He came 
to the conclusion, when about twenty years of age, that it was 
his duty to become a minister of the Gospel. He resigned his 
position and spent a term at a college of the Universalist in the 
United States. But he discovered that to complete his course 
at that time would exceed his financial resources, and he re 
linquished for a period his project of becoming a minister. He 
returned to Orono and re-entered Mr Gamby's service. But 
4 few months later he contracted typhoid fever and died after 
brief illness, He was buried on March 27, 1872, Orono Division, 
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No 79, of the Sons of Temperance, conducting the ceremonies: 
There was very general sorrow at the sudden death of this 
exemplary young man, but there were some worthy, orthodox 
people in the community who expressed their satisfaction with 
the working of Divine Providence in the removal of a man of 
heretical opinions, and unblemished reputation, who might lead 
astray trustful admirers like the present writer. If one searches 
in ecclesiastical journals of our country one may find a good 
many articles which express fear of Universalism (cf. Christian 
Guardian, April 17, 1844) 


XXVI 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Tue earliest mention of the Roman Catholic Church in our 
region which the writer has noticed occurs in “A Descriptive 
and Statistical Account of Canada" (1841), by Thomas Rolph. 
At pp. 268-269 a statement regarding the Catholic Church in 
Upper Canada in 1834 is given, from which we learn that “The 
Catholic Chureh in this Province is presided over by the Hon. 
and Re Rev. Alexander Macdonell, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Kingston." ‘There are also associated with Bishop Macdonell, 
Bishop Gaulin, Vicar General W. P. Macdonald of Bytown, and 
Vicar General Angus Macdonell of Sandwich. ‘The number of 
Priests is 20, and the number of churches is 35. The Province is 
divided into 12 Districts. One of these, the Home District 
(Mission of Toronto), contains: The City of Toronto, Town: 
ships of York, Scarboro’, Pickering, Darlington, Markham, 
Whitchurch, E. and W. Gwillimbury. In these there are two 
churches and 3240 of a Catholic population, 

‘The writer has no further definite information regarding the 
Church in Bowmanville earlier than a statement made at p. 198 
of Sutherland's Gazetteer of 1865, which reads: “Roman 
Catholic Chureh, Church Street, erected in 1857, of brick, at a 
cost of $800; Rev. Mr——, of Port Hope preaches monthly”. 

the church mentioned, St Joseph's, still stands there, and is 
used for the purposes of the Catholic religion 
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‘The following recent extract from the Canadian Statesman 
is evidence of the activity of the Clergy and Parish: 

“St Joseph's Church, Rev. J.T. Finn, Priest. Sunday 
‘evening, June 21, 1925, at 7 p.m, (standard time), His Lordship 
Rt Rev. M. J. O'Brien, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough, will 
administer the sacrament of confirmation in St Joseph's Chureh, 
Bowmanville. All citizens of Bowmanville are extended a 
condial invitation to be present. His Lordship retains many 
pleasant memories of his ministrations as a priest in this town 
twenty-five years ago and hopes to meet many acquaintances 
‘of those days.” 

‘An active Roman Catholic Parish has existed in Newcastle 
for a long time, but the writer is unable to furnish definite 
details of its history. The following extract from the Canadian 
‘Statesman informs us as to its present prosperity 

Sunday, June 21, 1925, is the 25th anniversary of the 
‘opening of St John's Church, Neweastle. His Lordship, Rt Rev. 
M. J. O'Brien, Bishop of Peterborough, will administer the 
sacrament of confinmation at 3 o'clock p.m. Citizens of New- 
castle are cordially invited to be present. ‘Those who lived in 
Newcastle twenty-five years ago will recall the generous support 
given by all denominations toward the erection of this church. 
‘They will remember also that Bishop O'Brien was the Priest 
in charge when the little church was opened in June, 1900. The 
spirit of good-will and mutual charity which characterised 
Newcastle in those days has grown with the years and it is to 
bbe hoped that as many as possible of those who were there at 
the opening of the church will also be present at the anniversary.’ 
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‘THE SALVATION ARMY 


‘Twe date given by the Salvation Army as that ofits foundation 
is 1865, when William Booth (1829-1912) commenced a work on 
Mile End Waste, London, England, which, since 1878, has been 
Known as the Salvation Army. The story of the life of this 
remarkable man is told by Harold Begbie in his admirable 
“Life of William Booth, the Founder of the Salvation Army" 
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in two volumes, Macmillan, 1920, and readers are referred 
to this work if they desire information respecting the great 
evangelist. 

‘The Salvation Army began operations in Canada at London, 
Ontario, in 1882. The first labourers were Captain Jack Addie 
and Joe Ludgate. Jack Addie still lives at Chicago, but Joe 
Ludgate has died.” The first preacher in Bowmanville was 
Captain Ada Hind, who held her first service on the Market 
Square, on March 16, 1884. Captain Hind was an attractive 
young lady, bright and intelligent, who spoke well and per- 
suasively. She had a good deal of success, and soon gathered 
round her a group of converts of considerable size. She spent a 
second term in Bowmanville in 1886. She afterwards married 
Staff-Captain Robert McHardy; she has lately died. The 
Bowmanville corps grew rapidly, and soon was able to erect 
fa Hall in King Street, which still (1926) stands there. Tt was 
said at one time that the Army Brass Band of Bowmanville 
‘was the best in Canada. Some who joined.the Army were John 
Pinch and Mr Meader with their families all of whom had been 
Bible Christians. John Pinch was an ordained Preacher of the 
Bible Christian Church, having been admitted into full "Con- 
nexion” in 1853. Mr Meader was a Local Preacher, and the 
name occurs in the lists of the Bible Christians for years (see 
1882-1883 at pp. 272, 273, 276). John Pinch changed from the 
Methodist Church 10 the Salvation Army because he thought 
Methodists had become cold and formal. The Salvation Army, 
‘with its emphasis on Conversion, its loud and frequent hal 
Iujahs, its lively singing, its outdoor services, was like the Bible 
Christian Church of his earlier days, and it made him almost 
young again to participate in its energetic services. ‘There were 
also many gathered in who had been living outside the influence 
fof any church, The writer has not been able to get lists of the 
names of soldiers in Bowmanville, but two or three have been 
picked up, such as Gordon Fletcher, Richard Mutton, ete, 
‘Two others in addition may be mentioned, now members of 
the Headquarters Staff in Toronto, Brigadier Florence Easton 
and Lieut-Col. Levi Taylor, Field Secretary for Canada East 
Col. Taylor was born in Salem (near Bowmanville), and was 
‘married to Capt. Ella Williams, who was in Bowmanville in 1888. 
But Mrs Taylor was called to her eternal home early in 1926, 
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In the early days of the Bowmanville corps the Army held 
services in neighbouring villages, such as Neweastlet and Orono, 
but no permanent establishment was made in these places. In 
Bowmanville itself the maximum of result was soon attained, 
land a good deal of the former fervour seems to have been lost. 
It is said by some that the Salvation Army has not been able to 
keep up interest in the villages and small towns of Canada. 
‘These say that itis in large places, where many of the so-called 
lower classes are found, that the Salvation Army is most needed 
and achieves the highest results 

Here follows the list of Officers stationed at Bowmanville, 
as contained in the records in the Temple in Albert Street, 








Toronto: 





Charles Mien Easign 
Wer Barrows 














Ada Hind Capt. 62,04, John Hay Ensign 
Sacah Owens Jar A. Wieman 

Reteces Hota, David Medmmond 

Fannie Carter. Mary Lote Cape 
Beatrice Thomas ‘Annie Taylor. Eran 
Aaa Hind Richard Pugh 

Ether Mili Mrs Cooper Major 
lsn Fielder. $1096, Geo Maltby Adie 
Jesse Phiiport 204,97, Mary Polis... Cape 
“Thos Howell David Moore adie 
Bertha Sth Geo Fox wien 
Ella Wiliams Chas Bras. f 
Ella Ales. Josbua Jones Ensign 
Wan Andeews Nellie Smith 

Tom Michael ite Rennie, C306 
fos Temple, Wan G. White 

Joho Stele. Mageie Howerot 

Thos Coombs Frans Howell 
) Nathaniel Cook Annie Sherwin 

Nollie Banke, 10402, Emma Hoskin, 

Nene Cook 28,02, Jas Calvert. 

Selena Stopes. 29,1008, Harvey Banks... Eosign 
Jessie Butler 430, Hattie Scott Aaj 
David MeAmmond 20,708, Grace Lamb Capt. 


410,08, Sarah Porter. 





"We find an iterestingeeerence to the Salvation Army inthe Minutes 
of the Municipal Council af the Village of Newcastle, dated June 15, 1885 
"Corespondence Revrived, From Lieut, Braver of the Salvation Army, j 
sccepting the conditions ofthe Council respecting the rent of Hall and to 

ease beating of Drums, eon the Sabbeth. Filed.” 
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Ellen Hibbs... Capt. 478, Elizabeth Clague,....Capt 
NNelion Rock Ensign 29,819, Caroline Lang... Liew 
Annie MeAmmond..Capt, 1,430," Elimbeth Clague-----Capt 
Serena Liddarde-= "8720. Won Newnan 

G1,” Waker Davie 257.20, Hary Stone Lieut 

81,1042, Annie O'Neil Aa. Ese Arnaud. Adit 


Angus McSwain. Lieut, 3 
George Laston.-——--Cape 
20818, Charles Pocock 

1211016, Mary Crochet 

si 


Win Morton. sant 
George Key i 
Deatree Hulfman.... 
Alted Fisher. 

Robe Wright Lieut. 
Mate Hintoo 2725, Aline Page Capt 





‘There are certain striking features in this list, such as the 
frequency of change, the large proportion of women, and the 
absence of Bowmanville-bred people. In some forty years there 
‘were over seventy changes, ie., at the rate of nearly two in a 
year. A six months’ pastorate seems very short when compared 
with the practice of the great majority of Christian churches. 
‘The nearest approach to this has been the older custom of the 
Methodist churches in changing their young men,and sometimes 
their older men, every twelve months, a practice which was 
much criticised ‘during its observance, and now fallen into 
disuse, by reason of the fact that frequent change of pastors, 
in the opinion of many, cuts at the root of pastoral efficiency 

The reason of the practice in the Salvation Army is probably 
the idea of the founder that his officers were primarily evangelists 
for awakening sinners rather than pastors for shepherding flocks. 
‘As to the large proportion of women in the ranks of the regular 
preaching Officers, i is interesting to note how quickly it came 
into practice, as compared with the slowness with which women 
have been admitted to the preaching function in the vast 
‘majority of the churches. One reason for this is probably the 
fact that the Salvation Army is not a democratically ruled body 

It is a group of soldiers which obeys orders issued by a General 
and his Staff. Promptness of action is more likely to be usual 
under a despotism than where liberty of discussion delays and 
paralyses. As to the absence of Bowmanville people among 
the Officers, that seems to have been in harmony with the 
regular policy of the General. Does the Gospel not say: "A 
prophet is not without honour, but in his awn country, and 
among his own kin, and in his own house?” 
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‘The Salvation Army, although limited in its success in our 
region, has had such a remarkable history in a general way that 
‘one is tempted to dwell alittle on some features of its organisa- 
tion and achievements. William Booth was a devout and 
orthodox Methodist who, untainted by anything like what is 
now called modernism, believed in the infalliblity and authority 
ff the Scriptures. He held to the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Atonement. He believed that the human race was a race of 

rebels against Jehovah, condemned to die: in danger every 
moment, while they eat and drink, and shout, and dance, and play, 
and at all other times, in danger of being damned, and that God 
wants them to submit, so that He may save them there and 
then.” He laid all possible insistence on the ideas of Repentance 
and Redemption. The Conversion of Sinners, the Salvation 
of a Lost World, were the business of the Preacher. And many 
features of Christian doctrine were neglected by him. ‘The 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper he regarded as 
not essential to salvation. At p. 468, vol. 1, of his "Life of 
William Booth”, Harold Begbie quotes from William Booth as 
follows: "We stand in relation to the ordinances of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper where the whole Church stands to-da 
in relation to many customs which were prevalent in the Apostolic 
days, 

A very interesting aspect of the Salvation Army is the 
literal sense in which it applies the word “army” to itself, 
‘The members are soldiers, and they are dressed in uniform, 
women as well as men. The preachers are officers of many 
ranks: ensigns, adjutants, lieutenants, captains, majors, colonels, 
generals, etc. The congregations are corps, the churches are 
barracks, citadels, fortresses, etc. To such an extent has this 
been carried that the serious character of the Army's work has 
sometimes been rendered ridiculous for many by the dippant 
sound of the expressions used, as, for example, when prayer is 
called knee-drill. Steady-going church people, Anglicans and 
Presbyterians, for instance, have sometimes been shocked at the 
free and easy speech and manners of Salvationists when dealing 











"He refers here to te stualistic washing of fst sil practised by some 
Christians. Seo the Master's authority for this contained in John, 13,1 
“HET then, your Lord sod Master, have washed your fet, ye also ought to 
wash one another's fet, 
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with religious matters; and they have thought and said that 
this new-fangled way of saving souls must be superficial, and 
little insincere. At all events, they would say, it is familiar,— 
indeed almost vulgar, and dignified, well-born people will be 
fully justified in standing aloof, even although a few of the riff- 
raff should be brought to the penitent bench. 

‘There were others of a philosophical and scholarly turn to 
whom the Army's ways were repugnant because the preachers 
fat Army meetings had so litle to say about the intellectual 
movements of our age. Salvationists did not argue with other 
Christians, nor did they preach about evolution or higher critic 
ism, they were silent about such subjects as the mistakes of 








Moses, protoplasm, apostolic succession, pragmatism, and the 
tyranny of capitalistic industrialism. ‘They took the Bible as it 
stood, concentrating their attention on the ideas of a lost world, 
sunk in sin, of a Saviour powerful to save and purify, of the 
certainty of death, of the reality of Heaven and Hell. They 
were very much like early Methodists in their beliefs and 
ecclesiastical methods, except that they were more extreme, 
‘They laid emphasis, but with a heavier hand, on the same 
things. Instead of having “protracted meetings” which lasted 
‘a month or six weeks, they aimed at having such meetings all 
the year round. The early Methodists laid greater emphasis 
‘on Conversion than on the Sacraments, the Salvationists have 
gone a step farther, and have eliminated the Sacraments entirely 

But whether the Salvation Army has been strong in country 
parts in Canada or not, it has had a wonderful career in many 
parts of the world, and has done much good. A leaflet issued by 
the Army informs us that “‘the Army Flag is flying in 81 
Countries and Colonies, proclaiming the imperishable Gospel 
of Jesus Christ in 53 languages."” The leaflet also. speaks of 
the 50,000 homeless people who are housed every night in its 
shelters, of 298 cheap food depots where poor men and women 
may for a trifle be fed, of 200 labour factories in which destitute 
persons are employed, of 16 Homes where ex-criminals are won 
back to probity and self-respect, of 147 Homes where destitute 
children are brought up, of 127 Industrial Homes for the rescue 
of women, of 52 Maternity Homes in which poor women are 
sheltered and nursed, of 21 farms upon which desticute men 
may be engaged in honest labour and reclaimed, of 185 slum 
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stations in large cities for the assistance of the poor, of 153 
Labour Bureaux for finding work for the unemployed, of Mid- 
night Rescue Brigades patrolling the streets in search of those 
who need help, of Homes for the aged friendless, of 1,080 day 
schools for children in lands where educational equipment is 
inadequate, of 35 hostels for soldiers and sailors. 

Such an achievement in the case of a society of only some 
fifty years of existence, and depending on free-will offerings for 
maintenance, commends the Salvation Army to the heart of 
hhumanity. It has proved its right to be called one of the great 
Benevolent Societies of the world 





XXVIII 
OUR CHURCHES 


As one looks back upon church affairs in our region one realises 
that the people were almost entirely Protestants of some orthodox, 
variety. There were very few Roman Catholies in the two 
townships—a few in Bowmanville and Newcastle and an odd 
fone in the country parts. Of unorthodox Protestants there were 
fa few. Some who claimed to be Universalists and some Uni- 
tarians were connected with the Christian Church. OF Anti- 
Christians there were almost none. But the writer remembers 
hearing the awful rumour that a group of men were in the habit 
‘one summer (about 1856) of meeting in Soper’s saw-mill, Lot 29, 
Con. 3, on Sunday mornings, to read Tom Paine's “Age of 
Reason". Anxious, tearful wives, however, entered an effective 
protest before long. Another ecclesiastical group was lacking, 





"Te latest news on this point (Aug. 106) is from Paris, where the 
Salvation Army has acid at 9 rue de Charvane aa imposing fve-Roored 
building to be a Home for women (le Palais de Ia Femme}, containing some 
800 rooms, which face 743 bedooms, a dining ball, ete. The public 





‘pening of this Building was held on June 23, under the chairmanship of 
M. Durafour, Minister of Latour, A very important group of public per 
onages was eset, including representatives ofthe President of the Republic, 
nd of the Cabinet, with Ambassadors of various countrer, members of the 
‘Municipal Council of Pacis ete And thi in Paris where the Army Bas 
‘ew hooted and rotteregged in days gone by 
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vviz,, the regular Baptists. The Christians and Diseiples were, 
however, adult-immersionists. 

But orthodox Protestant uniformity was not so complete as 
to prevent argument and discord. There were Episcopal 
Methodists who considered that their clergy were superior to 
other Methodist ministers, inasmuch as Bishops had ordained 
them: they were in the line of apostolic succession. On the 
‘other hand some Wesleyans thought that their ministers had 
received better education than the rest of the Methodists. 
‘The Bible Christians, again, were inclined to be proud of ministers 
who had not been spoiled by college education: of ministers who, 
like the Disciples of old, had been with Jesus, and had learned 
of Him, But on most points there was great similarity among. 
the various groups of Methodists, particularly in regard to their 
‘methods of conducting public worship, and that was what the 
outsider saw most readily, They all had the itinerant preacher, 
the short-term pastor, the clase-meeting, the fellowship-meeting 
(the exoteric elass-meeting), the protracted meeting, the penitent 
bench, the love-feast, the loudly ejaculated "“Amens”, the belief 
in the ethical superiority of sudden, emotional conversion, 

These might be called the signs of Methodism: they were 
generally present where Methodists were, and highly valued 
Dy them; whilst they were not commonly characteristic of 
Anglicans, Presbyterians and Congregationalists, nor much 
desired by them, To be “soundly converted” meant to a 
Methodist that in early manhood or womanhood a person had 
lundergone an emotional crisis of some severity, beginning with 
2 realisation of personal sinfulness, passing through a more or 
Tess prolonged period of wretchedness, amounting at times 10 
deep despair, and, after accepting the idea of an offered Saviour 
from sin, emerging from the cloud of guilt, and entering into 
an elysium of pardon, and ecstatic joy. And with this there 
should have been, to be perfect, an accompaniment of outward, 
physical expression of the keenest emotions. There could be 
Conversion without groans, tears, leaping and shouting for joy, 
Dut these exterior signs were the seals of certainty placed on the 
operation by the very hand of God 

Ts it necessary to quote from good authority to substantiate 
these statements? In the Christian Guardian of Feb. 9, 1842, 
wwe have a description of a protracted meeting in Bowmanville 
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i ‘The memoirs of the early western Methodist preachers abund- 
antly record these yet insoluble marvels. Hearers, hundreds 
i ff hearers, would fall as dead men to the earth under a single 
i sermon. The extraordinary scenes called the ‘Jerks’ began at 
fone of these meetings. They were rapid, jerking contortions, 
which seemed to be always the eflect, direct or indirect, of 
| religious causes, yet affected not only the religious, but the most 





irreligious minds. Violent opposers were sometimes seized by 
them; men with imprecations upon their lips were suddenly 
smitten with them. Drunkards, attempting to drown the effect 
by liquors, could not hold the bottle to thei lips; their convulsed 
arms would drop it, or shiver it against the surrounding trees. 
Horsemen, charging in upon the meetings to disperse them: 
were arrested by the strange affection at the very boundaries 
of the worshipping circles, and were the more violently shaken 
the more they endeavoured to resist the inexplicable power. 
If they would not strive against it, but pray in good earnest, 
the jerking would usually abate’, says a witness who has seen 
more than five hundred persons ‘jerking’ at one time in his 
large congregations.” 

Another incident related in ““A History of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church", by Nathan Bangs, D.D., 1853, at p. 74, 
I vol. 2, shows the emotional side of Methodist service of early 








Te invitation to come to the ‘penitent bench 
‘autobiography (1850) of Peter Cartwright ( 





5.1872), pase 48. 
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times in a peculiar fashion: “At a quarterly: meeting in the 
Bay of Quinté circuit, as the preacher commenced his sermon, 
a thoughtless man in the front gallery, commenced in a playful 
mood, to swear profanely, and otherwise to disturb the con- 
gregation. The preacher paid no attention to him until he was 
in the midst of his sermon, when, feeling strong in faith and the 
power of His might, suddenly stopping, he fixed his piercing 
‘eye upon the profane man, then stamping with his foot, and 
pointing his finger at him with great energy, he cried out, ‘My 
God! Smite him!" He instantly fell, as if shot through the 
heart with bullet, At this moment such a divine afflatus 
‘came down upon the congregation that sinners were crying to 
God for mercy in every direction, while the saints of God burst 
forth in loud praises to His name." 

The principal debates between ecclesiastical contestants, as 
far as the writer remembers, lay in the field where Methodist 











and Presbyterian came into conflict. The long dispute regarding 
the Clergy Reserves which had divided Presbyterians into hostile 
camps, and Methodists also, had been settled by 1854, and the 
writer does not remember hearing anything about it except 
retrospective references. Pastors like Mr Lawrence did not often 
speak of what they might consider the errors of other churches: 
but we sometimes did hear criticiams of the Church of Rome, 
the Church of England and the Methodists, ina calm and digni- 
fied way. The most curious and lively debate between Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians, now remembered, occurred during the 
pastorate of Mr Calder, successor to Mr Lawrence, who was 
inducted on April 4, IS71. At the Induction ceremony a number 
of the Clergy of the surrounding region were present as invited 
‘guests and sat within the bar. Among these was Rev, William 
McDonagh, Wesleyan Methodist minister of Newcastle and 
Orono, an able and outspoken man who was not noted for self 
restraint in speech. The ceremony had been performed, and 
Mr MeDonagh, like the other guests, was offering his con 
sratulations to ‘the congregation. He said that not only the 
Presbyterian congregation was to be congratulated, but the 
whole community as well, for the band of the defenders of the 
faith had that day been increased, and that there was now one 
more brave soldier of the Cross to fight the bastard Christians 
‘of the region, Within a few weeks a change came about. Mr 
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Calder preached a sermon of a noble kind on the need of mutual 
love and forbearance among the followers of Christ. Among 
other things he related the anecdote of the two cruisers which 
came into contact on a dark night, and beginning the attack 
kept fring at each other until break of day, when they discovered 
that they both floated the same flag. Christians sometimes 
imagine in the darkness that they are fighting the enemies of the 
Lord when in reality they are trying to destroy their fellow- 
soldiers of the Kingdom of Heaven. It was a strong, eloquent 
sermon and Mr McDonagh soon heard of it. He imagined that 
it was pointed at him, and a week or two later he announced 
that he would preach, on a certain date, on the subject of 

predestination”, The writer heard Mr McDonagh preach on 
that occasion. The sermon was an able discussion of the subject 
announced, but the passages in which he denounced Mr Calder, 
and the damnable heresy of predestination, seemed to some 
ff the hearers as quite too sulphurous for Christian edification, 

What a change from the congratulations uttered at the In. 
duction a few weeks earlier! This was perhaps the most notable 
encounter of ecclesiastical combatants on the question of pre 
destination, but it was not the only one. If one could see old 
manuscripts of sermons of the time one would see, not in- 
frequently, mention made of Calvinism, Arminianism, falling 
from grace, perseverance of the saints, and the like; but the din 
of those battles has died down; those who fought them sleep 
peacefully beneath the green grass, and their descendants and 
successors have mostly forgotten that men ever argued about 
original sin, effectual calling, justification, sanctification, and so 
fon, These have been pushed into the background by newer and 
‘more puzzling subjects of argument—fundamentalism and 
modernism, Elohimand Jahveh, progressive revelation, totemism 
in the Bible, the origin of sacrifice, Paul and Philo, etc, etc 

Let us pass now to another field where changes may he 
noted. In the Methodist Church a sharp discipline was main- 
tained over a pretty long list of items of private conduct, and 
in many of these the oversight of the Presbyterian Church was 
also exercised, but often less sharply. This difference of sharp- 
ness of oversight may have had its roots in the fact that Presby- 
terians held firmly to the doctrines of predestination and the 

perseverance of the saints, whilst Methodists believed that a 
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converted person might fall from grace and be reconverted. In 
the matter of drinking alcoholic beverages Methodists were more 
strictly disciplined than Presbyterians in the early part of the 
writer's life. Nearly all Methodists in full membership whom 
he remembers were teetotallers, although there were a few non- 
teetotallers who maintained their connection as full members, 
On the whole, however, teetotalism was regarded as obligatory 
fon church members, But in the Presbyterian Church such was 
not the case. It was not regarded as an edifying spectacle for 
members to be seen drinking in barrooms and other publ 
places, and a member might be disciplined for such conduct, 
fr for being drunk. But total abstinence was not insisted on, 
although often recommended by ministers and sessions. As 
time went on, however, all the churches became more and more 
strict in this matter. Still, if the whole truth is to be told, the 
writer must confess (sotto voce) that highly respectable church 
members have more than once surprised him by the readiness 
with which they accepted the hospitality of their hosts when 
offered under the form of a glass of wine. This readiness we 
probably due to the fact that few of these persons had recently 
taken the pledge of abstinence, Inferentially, by virtue of their 











church membership, they were under some obligation to abstain 
but since by drinking in a friend's house a glass of wine they 
gave rise to no scandal, nor did themselves, or anybody else any 
harm, they did not feel that they were under any conscientious 
compulsion to refrain. A very similar case of conscience arises 
for many people, who ate not pledged to abstain, when contra- 
band liquor is offered to them. At the same time no one would 
be justified in supposing that rank hypocrisy is characteristic 
‘of our two townships, where on so many occasions large majori- 





ties have been recorded in favour of Temperance legislation 
By no means; our people are sincere in the matter, and the 
majorities recorded are just as true an indication of public senti- 
ment as are the majorities given by them an any other public 
question. Drastic Temperance measures may be unwise, but 
in our region they are firmly based on popular feeling, and are 
not likely very soon to be condemned by the electors, 

In speaking of Rev. Mr MeDonagh the writer is reminded 
fof a sermon of his in which the idea of human progress was 
discussed in a way not unlike the manner of W. R. Inge, Dean 
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of St Paul's, when he discusses that subject in our day. Mr 
MeDonagh was not as learned as Dean Inge, nor did he go as 
fully into the matter as the latter, but he pointed out very clearly 
the difference between what he called the ‘progress of man” 
and “the progress of things", and how easy it might be for a 
generation of men to have railroads and steamships, and yet 
be steeped in selfishness and materialism. ‘The soul of man 
hhas needs which cannot be satisfied by the invention and making 
of clever machines. 

Horse-racing was a thing pretty generally reprobated by the 
‘Methodist Church, and to some extent also by the Presbyterian. 
Whether a member would have been disciplined for attending 
the races is a question the writer cannot decide; he does not 
think he ever heard of such a case, but it is pretty certain that 
if a Methodist or Presbyterian were to attend a “'meet” on the 
Friday or Saturday preceding a celebration of the Communion 
in his church his conduct would not have been considered 
exemplary. Whatever the disciplinary action might be, reproot 
of those attending races was not infrequent from those preaching 
the sermons and writing the articles in the religious press. As 
fan example we mention an article in the Christian Guardian of 
July 15, 1840, where we are told that "the history of racing is a 
history of vanity, deceit and robbery, and ruination; and we are 
prepared to say with Addison that agricultural pursuits are far 
preferable, Wise and godly persons have never frequented 
them", This attitude of godly persons has been pretty steadily 
‘maintained, through the intervening years 

Going to the cireus was an amusement often sternly rebuked 
by the Methodists. ‘The writer remembers admonitions re: 
specting the circus, He as a child conceived the idea that the 
circus was sinful, but that the menagerie was not. The tumbling 
‘of the acrobat, and the jokes of the clown were made respectable 
by the presence of lions and elephants, or of trained dogsand 
mules. He probably heard this at church or Sunday school. 
[An article in the Christian Guardian of Sept. 28, 1840, discusses 
Circus amusements and sins. The circus is bad because the 
factors have bad characters. It is also a waste of time and 
‘money to frequent them, and they have a bad influence on 
religion, Again in the same journal for July 2, 1851, there is an 
article which condemns the circus. It is probable that there 
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hhas been a change in the direction of less hostility to clowns 
and acrobats on the part of the Church as time has gone on. 

Dancing was a form of amusement for which no toleration 
was allowed by the Methodist Church. The Presbyterian 
Church did not take such an extreme position, but there were 
many in this Church who were strongly opposed to the practice. 
A natural result was that there was but little dancing in our 
region, and many never learned to dance at all, For most of 
the young people the lines from Burn 

But hormpipes, is, stathspeys, and rel 
Pat life and mettle in thee ec’ 

were only a meaningless jingle, In some ways it was a pity that 
the old dances of the British Isles died out. If the practice of 
dances, such as minuets and reels, had been cultivated the less 
worthy dances like the waltz, and still worse ones, might have 
been avoided. But the Church would not compromise; its 
hostility. to dancing was very strong; many sermons were 
preached, and many articles written against it. The passages 
of the Bible in which the word “dance” occurs, perhaps with no 
disapproval, were sometimes contorted beyond recognition in 
order to show how sinful a practice it is. Tears were shed 
sometimes over State balls, even at the Court of Victoria the 
Good, or over such affairs as a St Andrew's ball (Christian 
Guardian, Dec. 4, 1855), or over the ball given to celebrate the 
opening of the railway from Toronto to Hamilton. It would 
cost £2,500, which would buy 1,800 cords of wood, oF 1,200 tons 
‘of coal (Christian Guardian, Dec. 19, 1855) to heat the poor. 
‘The Church is not quite so firm to-day in its opposition to dane 
ing as it was sixty or seventy years ago 

Card-playing was regarded with great disfavour by the 
Methodist Church in our region, and by a considerable number 
in the Presbyterian Church as well. There were Presbyterian 
families, such as the writer's family for instance, who would 
have burned in short order a pack of cards found within their 
walls. The writer never played a game of cards until he was 
well past twenty. But curiously, although all games of chance 
were considered bad, a set of dominoes was not so horrible a 
thing asa pack of cards. Checkers and chess, not being games 
‘of chance, were permissible. But billiards were somewhat 
exceptional. Although demanding great skill, they were 
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regarded with suspicion, largely probably because they_were 
found in hotels. Very few private houses had in them a billiard 
Hi table, It would be a piece of luxury far beyond what the 
| majority could afford, 
One may, ask why a game of chance was considered bad and 
i ‘game of shill good. “The writer remembers hearing the argu 
Hh iment used that a game of chance involves an appeal to God 
! that He will decide the contest between the players, which appeal, 
i in the case of such triviality, is virtually an act of blasphemy 
that is, a violation of the Third Commandment. Most people 
‘would consider this an extreme position to take in regard t0 a 
Simple game. But there is an additional point. Can any clear 
be made on the basis of chance and 








ccut classification of gam 
skill? Does not success at whist, for instance, depend generally 
fas much on judgment and memory as on chance? Does not 
success at a game of billiards turn sometimes on the state of 
table, cue oF ball? 

‘The theatre was an object of detestation to both Methodists 
and Presbyterians in the period with which we are occupied, as 
it has been to other churches, in other times, in other parts of 
the world, But we heard of its badness only in a remote fashion, 
because we were far away from any place where plays were 
produced, except in an accidental and elementary way. No 
‘wandering troop visited us, and the nearest approach to dramatic 
entertainment was when a litle dialogue was presented by the 
scholars at a Sunday School pienie of anniversary, or when a 
‘Temperance society might present a play to show the evils of 
intemperance. The moral intent, coupled with the mediocrity 
i of such productions, saved them from being considered attemptsat 
i drama. Some few, such as ministers, read and quoted from Shake 
| speare, without ever thinking that such a great moralist_ was only 
i writer of playsand an ordinary actor when he lived in the world. 
I A very interesting feature of the Methodist Church of earlier 











times was its attitude towards the novel, Scattered through the 
‘ld files of a newspaper like the Christion Guardian are many 
articles which tell us what the clergy and press thought of this 
branch of fiteratue. Naturally there were differences of opinion, 
| and we must avoid attributing to everybody the ideas which 





What the average min 


e probably held definitely by only a certain proportion 
member thought about 
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fiction in general, or about individual books, has, generally speak: 





ing, not been recorded, but the older ones of us can compare 
ur recollections with what is on the printed page, and say how 





iuich of the latter is applicable to the regions and persons we 
knew. If we are to judge from articles in the C.G. the Methodist 
Church of the second quarter of the nineteenth century was not 
friendly to the novel. In an article of March 31, 1841, it is 
said that fiction is dangerous because it confuses fact and fan 
Quentin Durward may some day be taken as historical, 











ike 
rany another book of the past: history by Pliny, for example, 
the False Decretals, the letter of Publius Lentulus, ete. Next 





the writer inquires whether fiction has a healthful moral influence, 
and charges i with being responsible for the commission of 
Crime, “He does not consider that the style of novels is superior 
to that of serious books. The following interesting passage 
regarding Dickens is taken from an article of March 2, 1842: 

Boz, the most popular novelist of the day, has lately come 





from England to the States, we suppose, to obtain fresh material 
for new works of mischief. "No writer of his class has done more 
to enervate the public mind and unfit it for religion; as is too 
evident from the fact, that many people are giving $20 for 
and then dance 

1843, there is 
{an article which condemns the Mysteries of Paris of Eugene Sue, 
fand also what the writer calls the "barbarities” of Fenimore 
Cooper, Later, on May 1, 1844, the C.G. quotes approvingly 
from the New’ York Advocate the following words respecting 
Walter Scott: “Were any of Walter Scott’s readers ever made 
better men or women by his fictions? We fear, on the contrary, 
he has done great injury, by ridiculing the simple but fervent 
piety of the Puritans, ete."” And to finish quoting we mention 


admission to one of his many balls of welcome, 
all night as if mad with joy." Again, on Dec. 

















fan article of Nov. 6, 1850, which begins in this energetic fashion, 

Put down that novel.” These articles, although frank and 
honest, do not seem to be quite of the same spirit as the things 
that would be said to-day by clergy and laity particularly 
respecting Walter Scott and Charles Dickens. We are 
accustomed to hear those two so highly praised for their true 
pictures of life, and the elevating influence exercised by their 
works, that we have forgotten their critics of earlier times. 
Te may be useful to recall them 
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‘Asa boy the writer was struck by certain external differences, 
in church-going behaviour which existed as between Methodists 
and Presbyterians, In a Methodist church it seemed to him 
that there was a marked difference between the converted and 
the unconverted person of the same age. The person who had 
been converted and had made public confession of that fact 
usually entered the church with a graver air chan before con- 
version. He did not stay near the door, whispering to others 
‘as had previously been his wont perhaps. But he proceeded 
reverently to his seat, and knelt down with his back turned to 
the pulpit, and said’ a prayer in a low voice, accompanied, 
however, by an audible ejaculation or two as he rose from his 
knees and took his seat with his face to the pulpit. He took as 
lively a share in singing the hymn as his vocal qualities per 
mitted, and when public prayer was offered he knelt on the floor 
(often dusty) with his back to the pulpit, The unconverted 
person during prayer generally sat in his place with bowed head 
turned to the pulpit, or he stood with his back to the pulpit. 
Ifa person knelt on the floor at prayer, it was a pretty sure 
sign that he confessed conversion or was a penitent secking 
conversion. If he uttered ejaculations it was a pretty sure sign 
‘of conversion, On the other hand, in the Presbyterian church 
there was no marked difference between the church behaviour 
‘of the member and the adherent (no Presbyterian said con- 
verted or unconverted). Everybody went reverently to his seat 
and sat down, without bowing or making any sign of saying 
prayers. Later, it was learned by the writer that the manner 
fof entering church had been settled long ago by "The Assembly 
fof Divines at Westminster”, in 1645, and formed part of “The 
Directory for the Publick Worship of God" as contained in 
these words: “Let all enter the assembly, not irreverently, but 
jin a grave and seemly manner, taking their seats or places 
without adoration, or bowing themselves towards one place 
or other.” 

Very few Presbyterians, whether of those who have just 
entered the United Church'of Canada (June 10, 1925) or not, 
obey this ancient and dignified rule. Perhaps it as been 
abrogated by some ecclesiastical court. At all events it seems 
to be well forgotten, 

Te may be worth while to say some descriptive words of 
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certain Methodist features, observed and heard of by the 
writer in his youth, some or all of which may soon be lost and 
forgotten. 

‘The Camp-Meeting was a meeting held in a grove in the 
warmest time of the year, where platforms and seating were 
arranged so as to provide for public meetings, and where booths 
land tents were erected in which people might sleep and eat for 
‘a few days. Accommodation was also provided for horses 
necessary for bringing people from a distance. Consequently 
the business part of a camp-meeting laid a considerable re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of the managing committee, and 
incompetency led sometimes to dissatisfaction and scandalous 
incidents. On account of these difficulties camp-meetings were 
rare, and the writer had very few opportunities of personal 
experience of them, 

Protracted Meetings were of frequent occurrence, held in the 
winter, when farm and building operations were slack, Every 
Circuit had one or more series of meetings, according to the 
number of stations, during each winter. They were held usually 
every evening except Saturday, and lasted from two to five or 
six weeks, according to the needs of the case. The writer has 
been in protracted meetings of Wesleyans, Episcopal Methodists, 
Primitives, and Bible Christians, and found them quite alike in 
character. ‘The exercises might last a couple of hours, and 
consisted of exhortation based on Seripture, of singing hymns, 
of prayer, of telling experience, and of close individual appeals 
sometimes whispered into the ears of prospective converts. ‘The 
clamour produced sometimes by ejaculated "“Amens", “Halle 
Iujahs", and such phrases as “Bless the Lord, “Come, good 
Lord, “Save sinners, Lord”, ete., was so great as to cover the 
voice of the person speaking or praying. And it was at the 
‘moments of greatest confusion that the largest number would 
be going forward to the penitent bench and weeping for joy 
that their souls were saved. The following passage from the 
Christian Guardian of June 5, 1844, is confirmatory: "Third 
Protracted Meeting, Warwick. ‘My voice was completely 
drowned, and almost instantaneously the entire congregation 
became gloriously irregular. Every sinner present cried aloud 
for mercy; and I walked through them, as a surgeon through 
the wounded, In a few minutes I ascertained that twelve 
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fof the most satisfactory conversions I ever witnessed had taken 
place’. (signed) Wat Dioxant, 

It was out of such meetings that great Revivals sometimes 
srew, which spread to surrounding localities and brought many 
faithful members into the fold, But sometimes the unstable ones 
were swept in also, and in a few months were counted as back- 
sliders, whe would perhaps be reconverted the following winter 
under the same pastor or his successor, to backslide again and 
become definitely an outcast, or perchance to be firmly estab- 
lished in the faith and become an example to the flock. Under 
‘Methodist ideas and practices it was easy for such preliminary 
hesitation to oceur before one's place was fixed in the church 
and society. The Methodist ideas of falling from grace, sub: 
sequent repentance, and acceptance by the Saviour seemed to 
suit pretty well the case of poor, stumbling humanity 

The Class-Meeting was a very interesting institution which 
was intended to be reserved for the edification of the faithful 
Te was not open to all as was the protracted meeting, but was 
for those who had professed conversion. Still on one occasion 
during the pastorate of Rev. J. C. Pomeroy in the MLE, Chureh, 
Orono, about 1874, the writer, by accident, had the fortune one 
Sunday morning after service to assist at a clase-meeting at 
which Mr Pomeroy was class-leader. ‘The writer had remained 
for the meeting, on the assurance, as he thought, of a friend, 
that he would be welcome. He was not too welcome, but he 




















was allowed to remain. The meeting was a fellowship-meeting, 
ie. the main feature was the recital of the religious experience 
fof the members during the preceding week, The recitals were 
rather tame, as one might expect from a score of God-fearing 
men and women who led pious, diligent lives in a small village 
of old rural Ontario. They were all good, honest people, trying 
to live the higher life, and succeeding in it as well probably as 
any people who have ever lived. But nearly all of them said 
that they fele very sinful, and regretted that they had come short 
in so many things, and hoped that the Lord would help them to 
do better in the future, and then with a sigh, or in some cases 
with tears, sat down. Presently all have finished their recita 
and the minister turns to the stranger, asking him what his 
experience has been. The writer declined to rise and speak, 
although urged again and again for what seemed a long time, 
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Mr Pomeroy was very persistent and badgered him a good deal, 
but the writer, although much ashamed, was mute as a statue. 
He left the meeting promising to himself that he would not be 
caught that way again. He kept his promise. It has been said 
in his hearing that the United Church is not likely to insist 
upon the class-meeting as one of its implements. Will there be 
many regrets that an institution, which, in theory, was so 
useful ‘for the edifying of the body of Christ", should dis- 
appear? 

There is another matter which should be mentioned, viz. 
what has been called the confict between Science and Religion 
‘The earliest manifestation of this conflict was seen in articles 
and sermons made to defend the Bible against the undermining 
influence of geological doctrines. There are a number of such 
articles in the Christian Guardian, as, for instance, on Avg. 1 
1855, and succeeding dates, in which "Geology and the Bible’ 
is discussed. Later (after 1850), the doctrines of Darwin on the 
origin of species, and the descent of man, and still later (after 
1862), Colenso's discussion of the Pentateuch disturbed the 
peace of mind of some good people. But for the most part 
these disputes were conducted over the heads of the average 


























people of our region. It is fair to say that these new views 
affected the pulpit at frst more than they did the pew 

Another type of ecclesiastical diference may be worth noting. 
In the youth of the writer he never heard of the Presbyterian 
Churches celebrating such Holydays as Christmas, Good Friday, 
‘or the like, as religious festivals. The English Church held 
services regularly on such days, and the Methodist Churches 
did s0 sometimes, The Presbyterians avoided their celebration 
for the reason that they had no Scriptural sanction. The writer 
remembers the denunciation uttered by his grandfather, Lewis 
Margach, upon Dr Ryerson, Superintendent of Education, 
because the schools were closed on Good Friday. The old 
gentleman regarded this as a concession to Roman Catholic 
influence. The only days in the year, except Sundays (or 
Sabbaths), on which Mr Lawrence held’ services were on the 
Saturdays. preceding the two Communion Sundays, and on 
Thanksgiving Day. Generally speaking, the religious observance 
of such days as Christmas and Good Friday was of an inferior 
character in our locality. Christmas was pretty generally 
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observed as what might be called a family holiday. Tt was a 
day for visiting relatives, for making and receiving gifts, for 
‘eating hearty dinners, but people of Scottish descent paid rather 
Tess attention to Christmas than 10 New Year's Day. The 
writer remembers when in his family no Santa Claus! arrived 
with gifts for the childten, nor was ever a Christmas Tree seen. 
‘There were often public gatherings on Christmas, New Year's 
Day, and Good Friday, such as Church and Temperance Teas 
and Concerts. Some people of Scottish and English descent 
had the habit of celebrating socially Old Christmas and Old 
New Year's Days (Jan. 6 and 13). When teetotalism was less 
strictly observed these days were occasions for bibulous in. 
dulgence, The writer remembers that raffles and shooting 
matches were not infrequent in bar-rooms and tavern sheds. 
He remembers also that young fellows quite often spent Good 
Friday shooting wild things in fields and woods—a custom which 
would be considered almost blasphemous by those who spend 
the day in quiet meditation on the tragic event which it com: 

The observance of the Fourth Commandment—Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it Holy—was a point upon which some 
difference of conduct existed, In all the denominations Sunday 
was pretty strictly Kept. Never does the writer remember 
having seen men working in the fields or teaming on the roads. 
Moreover the churches and preaching places were pretty fully 
frequented on Sundays. Very seldom did one hear the firing 
of guns, or the baying of hounds on Sunday, although occasion- 
ally some angler would be noticed in a quiet and shaded nook 
patiently waiting for bites. But it seemed to the writer in his 
youth that Presbyterians were stricter than other people in 
keeping’the Sabbath. (Sabbath was a much more solemn word 
than Sunday, and Lord's Day was hardly in common use.) 
Ie was Jess usual for Presbyterians to go visiting on Sundays. 
You were supposed to stay quietly at home, when not at church 
of Sunday School, and read good books, learning texts of Serip 





"Asta Santa Cla (a cortption of Sakt-Niolaus), he and the Christmas 
“Teeeacem to be enrichments of ur life due chiefly to the so-called. Penn 
Sivania Dutch element of ovr Upper Canadian population. And since 0 
Peansyvania Dutchman lived nearer than Markham or Scarborough, that 
san perhaps why Santa and is (ree mere slow i appearing among us 
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ture, and the Shorter Catechism. You might take a walk about 
the fields in fine weather, and if you found a dislodged rail in the 
fence replace it, But it would be a serious thing to use any 
noisy tool, such as axe or hammer, except in a grave emergency 
‘The average, decent Presbyterian made an honest attempt to 
live up to the doctrine contained in the Answer to Question 60 
of the Shorter Catechism; "The sabbath is to be sanctified by 
a holy resting all that day, even from such worldly employments 
land recreations as are lawful on other days; and spending the 
whole time in the public and private exercises of God's worship, 
‘except 0 much as is to be taken up in the works of necessity 
and mercy.” So the catile were fed, the cows were milked, 
and people had their meals, with as little preparation as possible. 
Your victuals were generally eaten cold, although a cup of tea 
might be prepared. As to reading, no newspapers were to be 
looked into. Even the Montreal Witness and the Toronto Globe 
were laid aside. But you might read the Presbyterian Record. 
In the realm of fiction one book was permitted, but that was a 
great one—Pilgrim's Progress, The writer remembers reading 
it more for its thrills than for its theology. There are not many 
more thrilling passages in literature than the escape of Christian 
and Hopeful from Doubting Castle, “the owner whercof was 
Giant Despair”. Then came more degenerate days, when poor, 
trashy novels found their way into Sunday School libraries. 
‘What a falling off, from John Bunyan to T. S. Arthur! 














XXIX 
OUR SCHOOLS 


SS. No 9, CLARKE 





My earliest recollection ofa school is of the one that stood on the 
south-west comer of Lot $2, Concession 4, Clarke, known as 
School Section No 8, When it was built I have not discovered. 
It was probably between 1837, the date when Daniel Seaton 
bought the south hundred actes of the lot, and 184, the date 
when he sold ninety-nine and seven-eighths acres to Charles 
Bellwood. Nor have I discovered the date at which the School 
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Section was established; but we learn from the Report of the 
Chief Superintendent for 1855 that the following is the list of 
the founding of Schoo! Sections in the Township of Clarke 

In 1835 one section, in 1836 one section, in 1839 one section, 
in 1840 two sections, in 1841 one section, in 1842 one section, 
in 1843 three sections, in I844 three sections, in 1845 two sections, 
in I847 two sections, in 1848 one section 
in 1854 one section, in 1855 one section, 

‘There is an error somewhere in these figures: when they are 
added up we get twenty-one as the total, but the Report tells us 
also that the true total was twenty-two, a figure confirmed by 
the Minutes of the Clarke Township Council of Dee. 23, 1853. 
Nor is the matter cleared up when we consult the Report for 
1853, in which William Ormiston gives the figure twenty-one 
as the number of Clarke schools in 1852, when, according to 
the Report of 1855, it should be nineteen. 

Putting these facts together, however, it will be pretty safe 
to conclude that the school in Section No 9 was inaugurated 
during the period 1830-1844, as far at all events as Lot 32, 
Concession 4, is concerned. 

‘As to early teachers in the territory covered by SS. No 9, 
Clarke, Mr Henry Middleton told the writer in about 1900 
that he first went to school in 1834, or thereabouts, to a teacher 
called Mr Thompson, who had come with the Bellwoods from 
England. Mr Thompson had his school at Trickey’s Comers 
According to Mr Middleton, Mary Munro, afterwards Mrs R. 
A. Lovekin, was also a teacher in the same place. Mr Jason 
Jerome told the writer about the same date that his first sehool- 
‘master was Eher Thomas, and his second, William Powers, who 
taught at Bellwood's Corners. But the time was left vague. 

The little frame schoolhouse of Lot 32, Con. 4, Clat 
date of whose erection is uncertain, has lately (March 17, 1924) 
been deseribed by Mr Warren W. Trickey in the Orono News. 
Mr Trickey says: “It was situated on the south-west corner of 
Charles Bellwood Jr's farm, and occupied just the dimensions 
of the building.’ There was no yard, no outbuildings, no con- 
veniences whatever, The sills rested on cedar posts planted 
three feet deep and three above the ground. The space was 








in 1852 one section, 























~The ara ofthe schoo ot was acre, but it was never enclosed with a 
ease, 
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boarded up during the winter, and the wind and snow whistled 
through under there, keeping the old school far from being too 
hot. Our home-made ink was always frozen in cold weather 
father made our ink from berries gathered in the woods and it 
wwas of various colours and first class. In summer-time boards 
were knocked off and sheep went under there to keep cool. 
The wood to be burned during the winter-time was piled up, 
cut into two-foot lengths, on the road-side. The roads were 
the only playgrounds for the scholars. Here we played a ball- 
game called “two old cat", “prisoner's goal”, “hide-and-go- 
seek”, tag", and other simple games. In winter we had hand- 
sleighs and rode down the hills or gathered tamarack gum in 
the swamp.” 

Something might be added to this true and picturesque 
deseription of our school. It had but one door and that was in 
the south end. There were four windows—two in the east side 
and two in the west, Ido not think I ever saw blinds on them. 
The teacher's desk was on a platform probably eighteen inches 
high, four feet wide, and as long as the width of the schoolroom. 
For there was but one room with no lobby. As to desks, there 
were two—one along the cast wall, the other along the west. 
When writing was to be done we turned our faces to the wall 
and our backs to the teacher and scribbled away, imitating a 
copy-line of the master which contained some wise saying, 
such as: '“A rolling stone gathers no moss" or “Better to wear 
fout shoes than sheets."” Or if we were beginners we would be 
making pot-hooks s0 tottery in shape as to suggest a line of 























nken sailors trying te dance a hornpipe. Irrepressible giggles 
would seize our neighbours, the master would box our ears, and 
restore order and gravity. ‘The benches were of plain, unpainted, 
pine boards without backs. Indeed paint had never been applied 
to any part of the building—inside or out, to desks, doors, 
windows, clapboards or eaves, 





Thelist of our games might be lengthened. Besides those 
mentioned by Mr Trickey we played, amongst ball-games, “one 
old cat”, as well as “two old cat"-—both of them being rude 
forms of ericket, So far as I remember we did not, during my 
early youth, play base-ball or foot-ball. "Shinney”, which had 
some of the features of hockey and some of those of golf, we 
played on the frozen ground in the fall. A good deal of patience 
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and ingenuity were sometimes exercised in procuring shinney 
sticks. In games of quick running and dodging we played 
“red tion” and ‘‘pom pom pull away" which both resembled 
“prisoner's goal”. The yells of defiance which we hurled at 
fone another had been smoothed down into hythmical form, 
“All the red lions come out of their den" and "pom pom pull 
away, if you don't come I'll fetch you 'way", were the phrases 
heard as we rushed into our contests. “Hare and hounds 

we played with gusto, taking an occasional scamper into the 
bush, for there was an abundance of it all round about, particu- 
larly after the new school was built in 1859, on Lot 30, Con. 3 
Sometimes there was bathing in the two creeks which we were 
always crossing, and I never heard of such a thing as a bathing 
suit. Ah no, what would a “swim” have meant to us in such 
trammels! In winter, as Mr Trickey has said, we rode down hill 
fon sleighs. And I never heard it called "coasting". Never did 
Tsee a toboggan or snow-shoes. ‘There was skating on the ponds, 
but often the ice was spoiled by’ snow, and there were no rinks. 
Some of the more important grown-up men had curling-stones, 
but they could not use them often on account of poor ice. A 
favourite form of winter amusement was snowballing, when the 
snow would pack. A snowball fight is a very exhilarating form 
of exercise—good as physical and moral discipline, if fair play 
is insisted on. I remember that in the winters during the 
American civil war (1801-1805), the boys of SS. No 9 would 
divide into North and South in imitation of the great con: 
testants across the border, and fight out the question of S 

‘with snowballs in front of our on school-door. 

And gathering tamarack gum, what a subject! How charm- 
ing the recollection! Of course, we were scolded for chewing 
gum, and for hiding it in our pockets, but we persisted in our 
devotion to the Goddess of viscosity. "And we boys must have 
had an immense majority on our side, for I am told that a 
nillionaire maker of gum in a neighbouring American city has 
built a most elevated sky-seraping shrine in honour of this 
goddess from the profits of chewing gum. But to return to 
tamarack gum. It was very good, and gathering it was very 
enjoyable. But there were other varieties of good gum. Cedar 
gum we chewed, but i was a little hard and was liable to give 
jaw-ache if used as a steady diet. Then there were several 
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brands of spruce gum, all good but apt to harden if allowed to 
get stale, A most excellent variety of gum was made from 
white pine turpentine gathered from the ends of saw-logs after 
some process of roasting or frying, which I was never permitted 
to attempt in our family. But I was able occasionally to get a 
limited supply of it by bartering some precious object, such as 

a fish-hook, a lead sinker, or a fat fsh-worm. 





a glass al 





But I never got enough to quite satisfy me. However, we must 
not get too far away from tamarack gum. It was a commodity 
for which brave lads would encounter dangers. On one occasion 
T remember that Bill —, who lived on the gravel road, ran 
away from school one afternoon and was seen making his way 
towards Colville's swamp. When his brothers and sisters came 





home from school in the evening Bill was missing. The family 
waited anxiously for him, Darkness fell upon the land, but 
William did not appear. Soon the neighbours heard the news. 
Although the telephone was non-existent, every house in the 
Section knew in a short time that Billie was lost. Now 
that he was lost people's hearts were touched and they called 
him Billie instead of Bill. Search parties were formed, Men 
set out in groups of two or three armed with lanterns, fishing 
jacklights, dinner-horns, and cow-bells. One or two even took 
down their old shot-guns so as to be ready for bear or wild-cat 
although no stch creature had been seen for years in those parts. 
But you never can tell. Some savage animal might have 
wandered in from the woods of Manvers. When my father's 
men heard of the search, they broke loose and ran with the rest. 
Bill Petrie took the long dinner-horn on which he was a master- 
blower, Murdie Cameron took the stable-lantern, having a care 
to put an extra candle in his pocket, and a couple of others took 
a jackelight and pieces of fat pine to feed the jack-light and 
keep it alive, ‘Thus was the hunt for Billie organised, but he 
was not found; he found himself, as will often happen in life, 











if we only let things lie in peace a little. He wandered up 
through the tamarack and cedar into the higher land and through 
the hardwood bush at the north end of the Colville property 
There he found the road called the Fifth Line, on which he 
turned to the right, and keeping on, up hill and down dale, past 
‘Tucker's mill, he came to the gravel road and recognised where 
he was and was soon at home. What happened there was never 
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reported. It is certain that poor Bill's popularity was not im: 
proved amongst the neighbours by the incident. What Murdie 
Cameron said about the affair was unprintable. He vowed 
vengeance against Bill and all his race, and declared that he 
would see them in all sorts of unmentionable places before he 
‘would chase the swamps for the best of them again, ‘So suddenly 
‘may generous impulses be transformed into bitter hate! 


My First Day 1y Scuioot 


Our house stood about the centre of the south front of Lot 31, 
Concession 4, and the little frame schoolhouse was at the south: 
west corner of Lot 82, so that the distance from the school was 
three-eighths of a mile, or, as people would be likely to say, 
120 rods. It is true there was a big hill to go down, forty rods 
of corduroy to cross, and a second big hill to climb, but what 
was that for a healthy, barefooted, country boy of four, who 
had already wandered much, in his opinion, in the swamp by 
the creek, chasing cows and pigs? My mother had bought me a 
First Book, a little slate about six inches by four, and a slate 
pencil. T was equipped for school. Moreover, I had seen boys 
and giels whom I knew passing on their way to school, and the 
dlesire grew within me to go too. So, one fine summer morning 
‘when I'was about four I took my First Book, my slate and pencil, 
and started with some other children. ‘The teacher received me 
kindly and seated me very near herself on a sort of dais facing 
the door and overlooking the other scholars. ‘The business of 
the day began, Classes were called and I was given a writing 
lesson on my slate. I was very diligently filling it with hiero- 
slyphics when suddenly all the other pupils turned their eves 
towards the door through which a pupil was entering, who seemed 
as old and important as the teacher. It was my mother. She 











had been looking anxiously for me. As had happened once 
before, I might have fallen into the head-race above the big 
water-wheel. When I saw her I was not too fearful, but felt 
rather proud and exalted. For was I not at school at work on 
iy slate, and sitting beside the teacher, to boot? T was taken 
gently—and yet solidly taken by the hand and led towards 
home, There was no whipping, but I was told I had been a bad 
boy, and that something awful might happen to me some day 
if T ran away again. I was reminded of Willie Munroe who was 
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drowned in Bond Head pond, whose body I had seen in its coftin, 





as well as of my own fall into the head-race, and pride and 
exaltation of spirit departed from me, I was not permitted to 
Degin regular att 





ance at school tll the following year. 


SERIOUSLY AT ScHoor 

The following year came, and on May 1, 1855, my serious 
attendance at school began. I remember the morning. My 
mother went with me. There were also in the litle band wending. 
its way to school that day Robert, son of John Atkinson (181 
1866), my father's miller, and Hannah, his sister, the former 
being’ about eleven years old and the latter about nine. They 





were old hands and consequently comforted my mother and 
‘me a great deal in our daring enterprise, Under their guidance 
wwe moved quickly along, down the hill, over the erossway, and 
up the hill near the school. There must have been frost the 
night before, for I remember that in the bright morning sun 
there was sticky clay on the top of the hill, Soon we were at 





the school door and were received by the teacher, I fancy the 
reception was good, for I have forgotten all about its nature. 
Te was not repugnant to me or I should have kept some recollec- 
tion of it, The first morning at schoo! is, for the country child 
at least, generally. a trying moment. I’ seem to have passed 
it fairly well, for T remember my’ first teacher with affection. 
This teacher's name was Eliza E. McIntyre (1832-1904). She 
was the daughter of Mr Peter Melntyre, general merchant in 
Leskard and postmaster, She seems to have taught two years 
(1854 and 1855) in our section, She left behind her the reputa 
tion of a good teacher—firm in discipline, and apt to impart 
and to call forth effort. Ido not know whether she taught in 
‘other schools; perhaps not. At all events she was married by 
Rev. G. Riddell of Newtonville and Newcastle, October 19, 
1859, to William G. Huggart, son of Mr Robert Huggart of 
Lot 22, Concession 1, of Clarke, ‘They removed to the United 
States and she died February 21, 1904, at Marietta, Ga. Two 
of her sisters were Mrs David Tyerman and Mrs John Ede of 
Leskard, 

‘Miss McIntyre was followed as teacher by Miss Mary Jane 
Allen. Of her I have very uncertain recollections for she re- 
‘mained at her post but a short while. T feel sure I attended 
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while she taught, but not long enough to receive lasting im- 
pressions. I have, however, in my possession the contract, 
which was made and signed by trustees and teacher and T 
reproduce it here. 

"We the undersigned Trostees of School Section Number Nive in the 
“Township of Clarke by virtue ofthe authority vested in bythe Sc cause 
sf the 12th section of the School Act 18th and 14th Victoria cap. 48 have 
‘hosen Mary Jane Allen who holds Second Clas certificate of qualification 
to bea Tear in sid School Section and we do hereby contract with and 
ttnploy her atthe rate of Forty these pounds Ateenshiligs in correcy per 
mum from and alter the date hereof and we further Bind and oblige ou 
Selves and our suceesors in ofefathflly to employ the powers with which 
te are invested by the said section of sid Act to collect and pay the sid 
‘Teacher during the continuance of this agreement the sum for which we 
hereby become bound the said sum tobe paid hall yearly tothe said Teacher, 
And the vail Teacher bereby contracts and binds Herself to teach and conduct 
‘the School in said Schol Section acconing tothe regulations proved for 
by the said School Act, this agreement to continue ne year rom the date 
eval, 

Dated this 2Ist day 
of January 1896 { Mirsm Bowen | 

(Signed) Robert Ferguson | Trustees 
| Francis Seas 
Mary J Alles, Teacher.” 





Witness 
James ME Jerome 

There are endorsements on the contract which show that 
Miss Allen taught during only one and a half months and that 
she received as remuneration Five pounds nine shillings and 
four pence halfpenny therefor. 

(On May first succecdling a similar contract was made with 
Margaret Rose at the same annual wage for the remainder of 
the year, ie, from May first to December thirty-first, 1856, 
Margaret F. Rose (1834-1870) was the daughter of William N. 
Rose, M.D., of Newcastle and was twenty-two years of age, 
with a second class certificate, when she presided over our 
school. Of the things learned under Miss Rose's regime T have 
no recollection; but I was not unhappy. This comely, good- 
natured young girl managed to control her school, big boys and 
all, at least thote of them who did not leave the school, more 
by’ good looks and kindness than by any knowledge of peda- 
gogical principles. We played, we learned to read and spell 
to make figures and letters. Shortly after the end of the year 
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1856 Miss Rose was married to Mr Samuel Heal of Bowmanville 
and lived there for the rest of her life. A son of hers, Mr Fred 
R. Heal, is now (1028) a shopkeeper at 529 King St West, 
Toronto. 

‘The teacher in No 9 for the year 1857 was Mr Robert Wallace. 
‘The frst exact information I can now find regarding Mr Wallace 
is an entry in a day-book of my father's: "Feb. 13, 1857, Robt 
Wallace, Dr to teaming from Newcastle £1, Dr to 1 cord of 
‘wood, 10 shillings, Dr to 100 Tbs bran, three shillings and 9 
pence”: total £1 185 Od, or in money of to-day $6.75. No 
doubt the bill of $4 for teaming from Newcastle was for the 
transportation of the household goods of Mr Wallace from the 
Newcastle Station of the G.T.R. to some house in the Section, 
Where that house was I cannot definitely say, but I think it was 
somewhere on the land of Mr William Samis, Lot 32, Con, 
about half a mile from the school. Mr Wallace was a widower 
with three or four children and there was some trouble in getting 
them housed when they first arrived. I think they got shelter 
with us for a few days until their goods were brought from the 
station. ‘The whole affair was painful and gave occasion to my 
father to recall the days of his youth and the superiority of 
cducational conditions in Scotland where masters like Mr 
MacKenzie of Auldearn were well housed and respected and 
spent their whole lives in one parish. Mr Wallace got settled 
and went on with his work, but his efforts were not brilliantly 
successful. His year's tenure of office was generally regarded as 














a failure. 

Tis dificult at this distance of time to be accurate in state 
ment and justin criticism, but it seems to me that Mr Wallace 
was one of those who gave little explanation, who was satisfied 
if pupils learned things by heart, and who often applied the 
“taws"” to those unfortunates who could not memorise what 
they did not comprehend. I remember that I was often kept 
in, and sometimes strapped for not being able to "say off” 
the rules contained in the Spelling-Book of the time. One result 
of this way of teaching was that in my class, at least, we gave 
up trying to learn to spell, and concentrated our ingenuity on 
devising methods of deceiving the teacher. And this seemed 
fairly easy, especially under the skilful leadership of a lad like 
Tom Blackburn, who was very deft in defending the younger 









































boys from the pains and penalties of not knowing theic spellings. 
Sometimes he would wheedle, sometimes he would offer excuses, 
for make ext 





of Heaven, 


A feature of mid-nineteenth-century pedagogy in No 9, 
Clarke, was sparse imparting of information. There was an 
idea that this tended to induce deep thought in the pupils 
Tell a boy nothing and he will ind out everything for himself 
I remember a charming old bit of verse which was in the Second 
Book Of Lessons, entitled Signs of Rain, containing a rich mine 
fof quite doubtful meteorological lore, most delightfully turned 
into tetrameter rhyming couplets running thus 


We read 


ravagant promises, sometimes he would succeed in 
palming off an old lesson we all knew by heart as the one for 
that day, and we got off. But often we were caught and whipped, 
and wails and protests and lamentations would darken the light 





“The tallow winds begin to blow 


his charming bit as Lesson X, we read it often, we 
learned it by heart, but I remember yet the way I puzzled over 
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The clos lok black, the eae low 
“The soot falls down, the spaniels, 
‘And sper fom thie obmebe exp, 
“ark! how the chair and fables crack, 
(Old Betts joints are on the rack 

Loud quick the dicks, the peacocks cry 
‘The distant hill are scernng nigh 

How retin ae the snorting syne! 
The bury fs disturb the kine 

Low oer the grass the swallow wing 
‘The cricket, to, how sharp he sings 
Paar on th heath, wth velvet paws 
Ses wiping oer her wished js 
“Through the clear steam the fe He, 
And nibly catch the ications fis 
The rg has changed his yellow ve 
And in rset coat is dese 

My dog, co altered ia his taste, 
(Ques ction bones on pase 20 fas 
And sce yon rook, how odd thir fig, 
‘They imitate the gliding be 

‘And headlong dowaward ser t ll, 
‘Avi they felt the piercing ball 

"Til surely rai, Tee with sro 
‘Our jaunt must be put off tomorrow 
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the meaning of certain expressions contained in it. I did not 
know what “hollow winds” meant, nor “the glass is low 
above all, the sixth line was a teaser. Who was “old 
Hv could she have her “joints on the rack"? What 
sort of a “rack” was it? Was it like the apple-rack that was 
slung up in the kitchen on which mother dried her apples? 
(Or was it like the hay-rack on which the men loaded hay to 
bring it into the mow? Maybe it was like the racks aut of which 
the horses and cows ate their hay. Perhaps it was like the 
wwood-rack on which cord-wood was loaded to team it off to 
market, But whatever kind of rack I pictured to myself T 











‘could not imagine why Betty should want to put her joints on 
it, or how she could manage it, even if she had wanted to a 
hundred times. And nobody offered an explanation, or asked 
‘8 question—neither teacher nor pupil 

My first manual in Grammar was the Principles of English 
Grammar by William Lennie. ‘The method of study which I 
‘was made to follow was to learn by heart all statements, defini 
tions, rules and paradigms in the larger type. No pupil was 
considered capable of applying his reason to the solution of 
grammatical problems; he was expected, even by Lennie him 
self, to achieve expertness in language by dint of memorisation, 
For instanee, at his list of prepositions he directs the pupil that 
these are “to be got accurately by heart”! We learned them 
well, and I have not yet forgotten them all. For years I had no 
other means of identifying prepositions than by reference to 
this list. Te ran thus: 

“About, ove, according to, across, after, against, along, amid, amidst, 
among, atonget, around, at, athware, Dating, before, bebind, belo’ 
beneath, beside, Besides, between, betwiat, beyond, by. Concerning. Dora, 
daring. Except, excepting, For fom. lay iat, instead of Near, wigh. 
Of of on, over, oto. Past, Regarding, eapecting,rovnd. Since. Theowgh, 
tvoustout, tll to, touching, tomards. Under, underneath, to, wp, poe 
With, within, without. 























Some of these words had a strange air as I learned them. 
certainly had never seen such as “‘athwart" and “bating” in 
any other place, and for years I had no inkling of their meaning. 
AIl I knew of them was that they were prepositions—undoubted 
prepositions; for were they not in Lennie’s list? 

T must also say a word of our manner of learning Arithmetic, 
which was not rationalistic, but as Tam beginning to look at 
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things, was rather practical aftcr all. The book we used was 
the First Book of Arithmetic of the Irish National Series author- 
ised by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, 
It covered a pretty wide field, comprising the Simple Rules, 
Reduction, Weights and Measures, Simple and Compound 
Proportion, Practice, Tare and Tret, Simple and Compound 
Interest, Profit and Loss, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Ex 
traction of the Square and Cube Root, ete., ete. This branch 
of study afforded an excellent opportunity for the exercise of 
memorisation. It was a beautiful field for rote work, and the 








processes of reasoning were reduced to a minimum. We learned 
the Addition and Multiplication Tables, the Table of L.S.D. 

Long Measure and Square Measure, Troy Weight and Avoir 
dupois, and since there were high-bred, long-wooled sheep in 
the Section we learned with some difieulty, however, the Table 
for Wool Weight: 





2 Clover =I stone 
2 stones ~1 tod 
Sheds Hey 
12 sacks “1 last 





There was an old rhyme which some of us learned, part of 
which ran to the effect that, "The Rule of Three, it vexes me 
and also that, “Tare and Tret, it makes me sweat”. Some of us 





did shed tears, if not sweat, when we were whipped for not being 
able to recite definitions like these: 

Tore isan allowance made to purchasers for the weight of the package. 

Trt eam allowance of Ion every 104 Th of gods, for waste or Zr part 
of the whole 

(lof isan allowance of 2 Ib. on every 3 ewt. made to those who retail 
00d, or tareing the sae. 

Slee what cemains alter part ofthe allowance is taken fom the gross 








And to think that little, country children from seven to 
nine years of age, whose knowledge of business ways was con: 
fined to what they might have seen at the grist mill, the black 
smith's shop, or the village store, should be punished for not 
readily seizing what was for them a foreign jargon! But for- 
tunately youth often forgets easily the sorrows of yesterday in 
the midst of the activities of to-day. Although the theoretical 
parts of the Arithmetic were vexatious, the problems were fairly 
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easy. Moreover, they conformed so well to the rules, and 
examples solved, at the head of the lessons, that generally all 
that was needed was to follow carefully the directions and avoid 
errors in the four simple rules and you would arrive safely 
‘without much reflection, at the foot of the slate, with the right, 
answer. And there you were safe and sure, for rarely did the 
teacher ever ask you how you arrived at such and such a result 
‘To get the answer was the main thing—not to understand the 
principles involved. There are some whom I have heard lament 
over this, ‘They have said it was a pity that children should 
miss such a grand opportunity for the development of their 
reasoning powers. But if we look ever so litte into the matter 
we shall see that the average child under ten or twelve may be 
said to be incapable of many forms of abstract thought. When 
his teacher supposes him to be reasoning, he is often repeating 
parrot-like what has been dinned into him, Ido not consider 
that the time T spent in working “sums” I did not understand 
in Compound Division, Compound Fractions, Extraction of 
Square Root and Cube Root, etc., ete., was time wasted, I 
‘ight, itis true, have been better employed, but I was learning. 
to add, to subtract, to multiply and to divide, with reasonable 
accuracy, which is more than many a one can do, who is trained 
uunder highly rationalistic systems. ‘The four simple rules, with 
the manipulation of easy fractions, should be the limits for 
children in school. Let the pupil wait until adolescence is 
reached before attacking the “brain-twisters”, if indeed they 














are ever attacked. They have been a pest in the schools of 
Canada, particularly since the close of my early youth, 

‘My earliest manuals in Geography were the "Geography 
Generalised” of the Irish National Series and “Morse's Geo- 
graphy", an American book published by Haxper and Brother 

which the earliest edition seems to date from 1784, The 
Geography Generalised" was an ably written book, but very 
condensed and abstract in matter and style—a book not well 
sited for children, Morse was well supplied with maps and 
illustrations, but it was rather strongly American in sentiment, 
and hence offensive to many Canadians. But before using any 
manual 1 had oral lessons in geography of which T must say a 
word. I think I can remember yet what the first lesson was like. 
It was an attempt to teach us the names of the countries of 
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Europe by having the whole class recite together after the teacher 
these names, whilst he painted co each country as it was presented 
fon a wall-map hanging before us, These names, as was natural 
fell into a sort of rhythmic sing-song which aided the memory 
considerably, so that T remembered these names, in the order 





given, until I grew up. They have nearly faded out of my mind 
now, but [ have accidentally found a list which seems to run to 
the old tune, and I reprodluce it here 





Rosia Portugal Germany 
Norway Spaie ‘esta 
Sweden France Switzerland 
Denmacl Belgium Tealy 

Great Britain Holand Turkey 
Ireland Prusia Greece 


‘When we were able to give lusty and rapid expression to this 
list, as we followed the teacher's pointer, the names of the 
capitals were interwoven and chanted in one great rhyme with 
the names of the countries. Then we learned to chant the 
names of the Capes beginning with North Cape, touching such 
as Land's End, and Cape St Vincent, and winding up with 
Cape Matapan. T have not had much occasion to use these 
names in my life. They seem to lie outside the path of the 





average man, But now and then you will meet some of them, 
T remember once, more than forty years after I had sung the 
song of the Capes in No 9, Clarke, Iwas on board a ship making 
for the Mediterranean. I came on deck one evening and there 
ahead was the flashing of a fine light-house. I asked what it 
was, and was told that it was Cape St Vincent on the coast of 
Portugal. Tt gave me a shock. Suddenly I remembered that 
Twas in very famous waters, where great victories had been 
won, and that the first time I had heard the name was in the 
‘Capes rhyme in the litte, old, frame school at Bellwood's corer, 
so many years before. Unkind fate, bad teaching—all_ was 
forgotten. My heart was filled with gratitude; 1 had learned 
something and had not forgotten it. 

But, on the whole, I have received small profit or pleasure 
from the geography learned in schools. The knowledge acquired 
in classes is so scrappy and superficial that it has no real vitality 
Thave never seen a river, a mountain, or a city about which T 
had learned lessons which did not surprise me when I actually 
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saw it, Sometimes I have felt disappointment, sometimes 1 
have been elated at the grandeur of the real thing, but always 
the preconception was wrong. What a false idea I had of the 
prairie until I crossed it! What a poor notion I had of the Rocky 
‘Mountains until I saw them from fifty miles away! What does 
fone know of gorges and canyons if he has not crept along by the 





foot of mountains where the bounding rivers rash and foam? 
Speaking seriously, I doubt whether it is possible for youth to 
receive any adequate return for the time spent in geography 
classes, unless taught by highly intelligent, cultured, and en: 
thusiastic instructors. As the thing is usually done it is but a 
snare and a delusion 

‘My learning of history in No 9, Clarke, was a pitiful affair. 
The first book I used, I think, was Pinnock’s Goldsmith's History 
cof England of which I remember nothing now but the horror it 
inspired in me. ‘The next book I had was Henry White's History 
‘of England for Junior Classes which inspired in. me not less 
deeply feelings of despair. I have preserved a copy of the little 
book, and I sometimes read a page or two in it. It is, as T see 
it now, a rather interesting bit of reading. It is not without 
merit, and if my teachers could have realised that what is food 
for mature minds may be only poison for youth my school 
life might have been more happy and profitable 








For General History our sources of information were the 
Readers of the Irish National Series. These lessons were found 
as early as the Third Book, in which there is a section of over 
forty pages devoted to Jewish History, beginning with the birth 
of Isaac and closing with the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. 
Tis true that the author of these lessons regarded them mostly 
as a part of the scheme of revealed religion, still they were for 
him part of the real history of humanity—of that branch of 
humanity from which the Founder of Christianity sprang. In 








the Fourth Book there are a few lessons involving points of 
Jewish History, and in a certain number more, which treat of 
Geography, interesting historical matter is introduced. When 
wwe get to the Fifth Book we find a section of 130 pages devoted 
to an outline of the History of the World from the Creation in 
4004 B.C, to the Emancipation Act in 1883... Naturally the 
small amount of space at the disposal of the author forbade 
anything but the most superficial treatment of the great stretches 
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of human history. But here and there we find parts fully enough 
treated to serve, in the hands of wellinformed and enthusiastic 
teachers, as points of departure for a fairly adequate knowledge 
of the great epochs. But there are many gaps, and, since, as 
far as I remember, the book was used almost entirely as a Reader, 
the pupil did not pay much attention to the history, and the 
‘meaning of it was not grasped by him. Still he sometimes did 
catch an inkling of what it was all about and remembered the 
names of some of the events and great actors of the past. The 
lessons had a great merit in that they were written in a clear, 
simple, and dignified style 

to Canadian History my first text-book was “A Summary 
of Canadian History from the Time of Cartier's Discovery to 
the Present Time” by J. A. Boyd, B.A., published by James 
Campbell, Toronto, 1860, It is a litle book of L17 pages, of 
which fifty-three pages are devoted to the French period and 
the remainder to the British, ‘The author was an able young 
‘man who completed his Arts course in the University of Toronto 
in the same year as he published his History of Canada. He 
was afterwards a distinguished lawyer and judge. His book 
seems now to be a production from which boy's might lear 
history, but in 1861 I certainly did not regard it with admiration. 
T remember a day in that year on which I was kept in during 
the noon hour and condemned to learn by heart a sentence from 
page 101, which T reproduce: 

















“Meanie, Me Thompson convoked his Special Council, and explained 
the wows of the Betsh Ministry relative to the union of the Canadas, and 
the concesion of Responsible Government, which was chilly to be effected 
by rendering the principal members of the Executive dependent for Usit 
frsition upon the majority which their policy might scure in the Howse of 
‘every 





I made an honest effort to learn this admirable sentence 
during the noon hour and failed. Tt seems plain enough now, but 
then it seemed very dark and obscure. I did not succeed in 
boeing able to recite it before school was called at one o'clock, and 
‘was dismissed a5 a blockhead. This does not prove the unsuit= 
ability of the book for schools. I tell the story merely to show 


what sorrows some of us had in learning history, and why some 





were prejudiced against it 
‘The successor to Mr Wallace was Richard Hoskin (1840- 
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1924), who was teacher with us during two years (1858-1859), 
Ina letter to me from Denver, Colorado, May 17, 1920, he said 
“The happiest two years of my life were those I spent as teacher 
of SS. No 9, Clarke—the years 1858-9." 
written to me on November 3, 1921, he 
year in SS. No 9, at the princely salary of £66 ($204). Near the 
end of my engagement, say the middle of December, a meeting 
was called to consider the advisability of my engagement for 
another year, It was unanimously conceded that I had given 
the Section the best school it ever had and, with a few faintly 
dissenting voiees, I was re-engaged for another year. But on 
the matter of salary the majority voted that my salary should 
not be raised to £70, a sum proposed by a minority, but reduced 
10 £60. And in addition I had to collect the rates. "Your father 
at the time a trustee, strongly advocated the advance, a kindness 
for which I shall ever hold him in grateful memory.” 

In his last letter to me, written October 1, 1922, he related 
some interesting things which throw light on life in Clarke in the 
"fifties", and are worth preserving, perhaps. He says: "Among 
the scholars of the first day’s attendance was yourself; Jennie, 
Sarah and Kitty Bellwood; George Carter's two daughters; the 
two sons of Carpenter John Morrison; Bradford Bowen 
Katharine, Sarah and Tommie Renwick; Herbert Renwick; 
and a creature by the name of Mallory, whose Christian name 
Tam unable to recall. He lived in a 





In another letter 





said: "I taught my first 























hanty with his grand- 
mother somewhere in the woods, diagonally across, in a S.E. 
direction from Renwick's Corners. He was a very refractory 
scholar. He would not be in the grammar class, and I insisted 
that he should, and his grandmother took sides against me. 
She interviewed Mr John Renwick (trustee) complaining that 1 
was persecuting her relative; she whined to him in these words: 
"Now, Mr Renwick, I've read that Grammar Book all through 
and I'can’t find a mite of sense in it.) Mr Renwick told her he 
was powerless to aid her as he could not control the teacher in 
the conduct of his classes—who should be in them and who not 
The fellow continued a schola 





and in the grammar class for 
T never knew what became of him until one evening 
in 1864, when the Civil War between North and South was at 
its hottest, I was in attendance at an auction sale of books in 
London, Ont., when he saluted me, telling me he was working 
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in the city. 1 had been living in London then two years and 
continued a resident of it for four years longer. He stayed there 
some three months longer, and then I heard that he had enlisted 
in the Federal service in Detroit and ‘jumped the bounty’. 
In Buffalo he tried to play the same trick, but happening to be 
recognised, he was arrested, tried, and shot as a deserter 

Tn this letter of October 1, 1922, there are other interesting 
matters. He says, for example: “When I entered upon my 
duties the Section was in a ferment touching a new schoolhouse; 
some wanted it at Rutherford Smith's on the Gravel-Road and 
others at the Reid farm. Your father was among the advocates 
of the latter, as the neighbours spitefully claimed, as a matter 
of policy, in that the sideline, if the site was at Reid's, would 
have to be opened throughout, and his wagons, to and {rom the 
station, would thus evade tolls on the Gravel-Road. However, 
late in the year (1858) a popular vote was taken and the site 
at Reid's determined on; the site at Smith's being on a main 
travelled road was considered too public and too dangerous for 
1 school. The side-line in question was opened throughout 
sometime in the fall (I think September) of 1859. I opened 
the new school on the first Monday in December, 1859, and 
taught in it to the end of my term. 

“The site of the old schoolhouse was owned by one Daniel 
Seaton when the school was built, but he never made con- 
veyance of it to the Section, hence when the school was 
abandoned he was still its proprietor. Mr Charles Bellwood, 
who at this juncture owned the farm, of which the site was a 
part, was anxious to own it, and took measures to this end, 
But Mr Bradford Bowen forestalled him, and with the help 
of Mr Ben Allen of Newcastle, obtained a deed of # acre of land 
(Feb. 18, 1860) from Seaton, who had emigrated to Illinois. 

Petition to Towaship Council for grant fr opening road between Lots 
a0 and 3, ed Com, Clarke, May 28, 1857 

‘We the undersigned do ageee that we will pay the sum st agunst our 
respective names forthe purpow of making the road specied in thle petition 
in frm hoges thatthe Munixial Counc of Clarke will asst ue and do 30 
faran is reasonable ad justia proof of which we do hereby set our respective 
hares or in conskeration do work ce cate Yo be wrought the number of 
aye at 3/94 per day 
Francis Squaie 2200 George Carter 15 0 
John Such 0 10 0 Joweph Reed 200 
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Charles Parker 0 10 0 Alpha Soper oo 
John Morton 0 10 0 Wm Renwick 05 0 
John Awde 0 10 © David Connel 0 100 
Samuel Bowen A. Wilmot 070 
John Werry 0 10 0 Sam. Wilmot O76 
John Wilkinson D3 0 John Bellwood oo 
Joba Marshall 0 10 0 Charles Bellwood...) 0 15 0 
John Radlocd o76 


“Mr Bowen permitted an old woman of the neighbourhood 
land her son, both morons, by the name of Remington, to occupy 
\ding as a dwelling. This structure—the old school- 
hhouse—was buent down one Sunday night in February, 1860; 
hence the new school was opened about ten weeks before the 
fold one was reduced to ashes, I think the Remingtons had 
‘ceased to tenant it a day or two before its destruction.” 





the bu 


‘The writer has a distinet recollection of being wakened by 
his parents to see the old schoolhouse in flames. Tt was for him 
asad sight, and he wept tose it, He remembers, too, that there 

was an investigation, but that nobody wa 
1 inherited a few old papers of the period (1856-1859), now 
become quite precious. Some of these bear on the school affairs, 
and I shall quote alittle from them. The first one is as follows: 
“F, Squair Esq, Dr to School Trustees, No 9. Tuition Fees to 
John for the quarter ending January Slst, 3s. Od. Received 
int in full. Richard Hoskin, Teacher, Section 9, Feb. 14th, 


s convicted, 














pay 
1859.” Next follows one for the quarter ending April 30th, 
1859, and for the same amount: 3s. 9d. Then another for the 









quarter ending July Bist, 1859, but th 
land the amount is 7s, 6d, The fo 
children and the quarter ending Oct. $1st, and the amount is 


time for John and Jane 


$1.25. 1 cannot understand why this last 
Jane did not go to school 
during October. Little girls, and boys too, were often kept 
at home during the fall and winter months, 


amount was not 








$1.50, unless it were that my 


‘The accompanying documents are of interest: A. shows who the ine 
tuabitants of the Section were. B, C, D illustrate Me Horkin’s statements 
respecting the agitation over the building of the new schoo! 
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A 

Cored from rough pan of SS. No 8, Clarke, without date, but evidently 
of about 1888, forthe rival sites on Lats 28 and 20, Con, 2, ave indieated 
‘There were 48 Frecholders and Householders accoring to this et. 


Con.2, Lot 27 J. Hutcheson Con. 3, Lot $2. Gairdner 
28 C.Wiken Bs Bowen, 
20H. Muteo Nelion Bowen 
"Brown Hiram Bowen 
80. Bellwood Sr 34 Win Gibson 

: “J, Bellwood Je 35. Richart Peardon 
at J Marshal "Wn Romford 
8 32 J Lovekin Con.4, “27 Pe Harden 
on.3, 28. Giteon “ D, MePherson 
2 J, Middleton " E.Biligs 
“Hi. Wele 28H, Renwick 
28 J. Giteon James Linton 
: Smith " B, Billings 
J Reawice 20H, Reavice 
"7M Trickey 30) Wen Renwick 
29 Hire Bellwood SF. Squsie 
‘sith "Joa Radtord 
A Soper 8 Join Morrison 
30 Werry 32. John Bayles 
I. Reed 38. Charles Blinond 
" §. Howen T Windate 
81 Asap Larabee James Jerome 
"George Carter $4 Alex. Cavill 
“32 John Osborne Robe Calvile 


Srecta Seuoot. Nomce 

Notice is hereby given to the Frecholde and Householders of Sch 
Section No 8 in the Township of Clarke that a special meting will be beld 
inthe Schoo! House om Saturtay fat the Hour of? of the Clack in 
the afternoon forthe purpose of taking into Consideration the propriety of 
uniting Scho! Section No‘ with part of Section No 





Dated this 1th day of Hiram Bowen ) 
Apel, 1857 Francis Squair | Trustes [LS] 
Rip Dowson ) 


Stacia (se) Scuoou. Mesme 


Notice is hereby given to the Freeholders and Householders of Schoo! 
Section No 9 in the Towaship of Clark (i) that a Publie Meeting wil be 
bi at the School House on Wedensday (ee) the 24 of February atthe hour 


SS. No 6 was covered by the Village of. 
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‘of 10 ofthe Clack inthe forenoon forthe purpos (ae) of Slecting a School 
Sice and to take into consideration any other abject that may be lid before 
the Meeting 
Dated this 1th day of February 1858 
Mohn Reawik 





Trustees L. S 


D 
“To the Trustes of Schoo! Section No 9 of the Township of Clarke 

We the undersigned Frecholders and Householders of sid School Section 
No @ hereby requet that you would calla spec school section mecting for 
the porpore of taking into eonederation te propriety of dividing sad Section 
fo for erecting 9 schoolhouse and or locating ast for the same 











“Township of Clarke 
February’ 16h, 1880 





Bradford Bowen Wiliam Thompson Joh Cameron 
Wi Gitson Levis Wilmot Enoch Helin 
Rickard Peasdon(d) Thomas Hse John Wilkinson 
Joba Rumford Henry Alldrett Joka Figg 
Willam Rumford Joba Gibson Eaiward Edie 
Francs Squaie Chores Wilon Joseph Toynton 
Job Mersell Jone Reede Joseph Huteincon 
Jot Werry Sen Neaen Bowen Wo. Smith 
Hency Middleton John Merduon John Racor 
Reuben Clack Hiram Bowen James Jerome 
Alevander Colic Thomas Gairdner Richard Finlay 
‘Samuel Bowen [Richard Osborn Fre Giteon 
Gerge Carter John W. Lovelin Charles Parker 


John Bayles 


"This isto certify that I dient from the decison ofthe Board of Trustee 





Thotias Windat, 
Trustee SS. No 0 


As far as I remember there was only one large gathering of 
school pupils of the township during my youth. This reunion 
‘occurred, I think, in the summer of 1862—at least it was during 
the time (1861-1863) that Mr Daunt was Head-master of the 
Newcastle Grammar school. The place selected was very near 
the centre of the township, in a grove at the north end of Lot 
21, Concession 4, the property of Wm Melntosh of Newcastle, 
directly in front of Lawrence's Church. Tt was unfenced, and 
its shade was open to the horses and buggies of worshippers 
attending service across the way on Sundays. And on public 
occasions like this it made a very suitable pienie ground, A 
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feature of the day's activities were spelling matches which had 
been arranged and announced a month beforehand, I belonged 
to the group of twelve or thirteen year-olds who were to be 
tested in spelling by: the words contained in the Third Book. 
Some fifty or sixty of us gathered in a circle round a teacher or 
clergyman, I don’t remember which, who had been chosen to 
give out the words, and the “‘spelling-down" process began. 
At the end of an hour orso ten or a dozen of us were still standing, 
We had withstood the onset of hard words. The master of the 
ring showed signs of fatigue and suggested that a substitute 
be sought for. An important gentleman, who had been Reeve 
of Newcastle, Mr Andrew McNaughton, was found and pressed 
into service.’ He took his place at the centre of the circle and. 
the struggle was resumed. For some minutes nobody fell, 
although Mr McNaughton bombarded us with the hardest 
words. Presently his eye fell upon page twenty-five, and at 
about the centre of the page he saw a word which he took for 
“remuneration”. He pronounced very distinctly “*re-mu-ne- 
ra-tion. The first pupil whom he asked to spell spelled the 
word correctly; but unfortunately the printed word on the 
page was "rumination" which Mr McNaughton followed very 
closely with the eye; and, because the pupil did not satisfy his 
eve, he pronounced the unlucky boy in error. There was con. 
sternation in the group of spellers which was much increased as 
second, third, fourth and fifth boy went down and out. Even 
then Mr McNaughton did not notice his error, but stern and 
firm continued to demand of the rest of the clase that they 
should spell ‘'remuneration” by giving the letters for “‘rumina- 
tion”. Presently we were all ‘dead men". Then was there 
consternation indeed amongst the adults as well as amongst 
the children. And indignation swiftly followed with vigorous 
protests. All those who fell by reason of “rumination” were 
adjudged “alive”, and each one of the ten or twelve received 
4 prize in the shape of a book. My prize I kept for years, but it 
has disappeared. It was 2 modernised conception of the Knights 
of the Round Table, There do not seem to have been any 
more spelling picnics for the Township. What was the reason? 
Was it because of the confusion that day between “rumination 














and “remuneration? Perhaps. But a word of caution is 
necessary here. Let no youthful reader imagine that the con- 
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fusion was due to any unfamiliarity with these words on the 
part of the ex-Reeve of Newcastle, It was probably a curio 





cease of visual inhibition due to excitement at being called on 
suddenly to perform unusual functions. 

An interesting paper of my collection of documents is a note 
‘of hand dated September 21, 1857, from my father to Robert 
Colville, as school-trustee, for the sum of £108:16:0 ($415.20). 
with interest, but at no specified rate. Judging, however, from 
4 pencilled note in the corner, the rate was six per cent. On 
November 5, 1858, the debt was still unpaid, and a new note 
was drawn in favour of John Bellwood Jun, and John Renwick, 
trustees, for the amount of $415.20, payable six months after 
date, with interest at six per cent. per annum. After this, 
payments on principal and interest were made, but the whole 
debt does not appear to have been paid until March 17, 1866. 
Tr would seem clear from this that the finances of the Section 
were in an easy state, for a new brick schoolhouse was built in 








1850, and at the same time che trustees were able to carry my 
father's indebeedness with ease for a number of years. From 
pencillings on the back of the note it seems clear that the source 
of this money was the Clergy Reserve Fund, 

The question of the Clergy Reserves was one which gave rise 
to much bitter discussion in Upper Canada in the first half of 
the 19th century. Its foundation lay in an Act of the Pasliament 
cof Great Britain passed in the year 1791 which provided: “That 
no grant of lands hereafter made shall be valid or effectual unless 
the same shall contain a specification of the lands to be allotted 
and appropriated solely to the maintenance of a Protestant 
clergy within the said Province.” 





In conformity with this Act Governor Simeve's Proclamation 
‘of February 10, 1792, Section 2, reads thus: "That only such 
part of the township be granted as shall remain, after a reserva 
tion of one seventh part thereof, for the support of a protestant 
clergy, and one other seventh part thereof, for the future dis 
position of the Crown, 

The Crown Deeds of the period, like the one granted to 
Robert Wilkins May 17, 1802, conveying to him 2700 actes of 
land in the Township of Clarke, gave the exact location and 
amount of the Clergy Reserves which accompanied the grant, 
In the case in question there were 3853 acres of Clergy Reserves, 
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situated in Lots 27 and 88, Concession 6, in the Township of 
Clarke. 

Thus, dotted over the Township there were Clergy Reserve 
and Crown Reserve lots, withheld from settlement, equal 10 
some two-sevenths of the whole area, a fact which annoyed the 
real settlers a great deal because their public burdens were by 
this rendered heavier to bear. The Crown Reserve difficulty 
never was as geeat as that of the Clergy Reserves and may be 
disregarded here. The Crown Reserves sometimes yielded 
endowments for schools, colleges, etc., and thus were more 
acceptable to many 

In July, 1827, an Act was passed authorising the sale of part 
of the Clergy Reserves. The amount sold in one year was not 
to exceed 100,000 acres, nor the total sales one quarter of the 
whole. Sales went on pretty rapidly so that by 1889 the limit 
of one quarter was nearly reached. ‘Then on August 7, 1840, 
an Act was passed providing for the sale of all these lands. 

But it will be well to remember that on Jamuary 21, 1836, by 
Order in Council, forty-four Rectories of the Church of England 
were endowed by grants of land of about four hundred acres 
apiece. In the Township of Clarke the Glebe of the Rectory of 
St George was composed of Lots 20 and 27, in the Second Con- 
cession, And in addition Samuel Street Wilmot gave fifteen 
acres, north of the road, in Lot 34 of the Second Concession, 
making in all some 415 acres. We may mention at this point 
too, that the Glebe of the Rectory of St John in Darlington 
comprised Lots 25 and 81 in the First Concession of Darlington, 
of the extent of about 400 acres. We should not overlook the 
fact that the creation of these Rectories did not inerease the 
amount of land held as Clergy Reserves, inasmuch as the 
lands were already in that category. Nevertheless the feeling 
of hostility to the system of the Clergy Reserves was 
intensified 

‘The opposition continued to grow, and in order to give peace 
to the country, finally on December 18, 1854, there was passed 
“An Act to make better provision for the appropriation of 
Moneys arising from the Lands heretofore known as the Clergy 
Reserves by rendering them available for Municipal purposes.” 
This Act conferred on municipalities the right to use the moneys 
‘coming from Clergy Reserve sources so long as there was no 
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‘encroachment on the stipends of the eccles 
Vested rights were not to be disturbed 

Although the Church of England had, in the beginning, been 
the sole recipient of the proceeds from these Reserves, gradually a 
number of other ecclesiastical bodies had been admitted within 
the circle of privilege. In 1826 that branch of the Presbyterian 
Church commonly known as the Old Kirk began to receive the 
sum of £750 a year for the salaries of ministers, and a similar 
amount was received by the Roman Catholic Church for her 
priests. Later, others were favoured, sich as the Wesleyan 
Methodists and the United Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
(not t0 be confused with the United Presbyterian Church) 


astical functionaries. 























As was quite natural, a good deal of discussion was carried 
fon in the country as to the right objects to which to apply these 





funds. ‘The Superintendent of Education, Dr Egerton Ryerson, 
as one might expect, intervened, and issued a circular giving his 
Views as to how the money shouild be spent. It is so character- 
istic a document that itis quoted in full as i appears at pp. 384- 
386 in vol. 12 of Hodgins, "Documentary History of Education 
in Upper Canada.” It had, no doubt, some influence, but many 
disregarded the appeal it made, as, for instance, the Village 
Couneit of Neweastle, as we shall see farther on. 





Circular tothe Heads of City, Town, Township and Vilage Municipalities 
in Upper Canada, on the Appropriation ofthe Clergy Reserve Fund of the 
Municipality to the Purchase of Maps, Globes, Apparatus and Libraries for 
the Public Scho 

1. By the fate settlement ofthe Clergy Reserve question a considerable 
sum of money space atthe disposal ofeach Municipality ia Upper Canada, 
fd I take the liberty of addrening to you, and to the Cotacil over which 
Sou ave been chosen to presie, a few mords on the expenditure of the 
Clergy Reserve Moneys, which the Act ofthe Legilatre hae placed under 
your contra 

2. Ides, therefore, to wubmit to your favourable consideration whether 
the highest interests of your Municipality wil not be test consulted by the 
pplication of the whole, or at least apart ofthat sum, for procring Maps, 
Charts, Globes, et extra, for your schol and Books of well and eater: 
taining Reading forall tess and ages in your Municipality. If you apply 
the money to'"general purposes” i wil amount t comparatively Hl, and 
the rel, or advantages, off wll caresy be pereived or felt 308 apply 
ito the payment of the salaries of Teachers, it may Ieee fr the present the 
amount of your Municipal Schoo! Rates; but it wil add nothing to your 
Edveatinal resources, and willbe only of momentary advantage: Buy if 
‘you spply it to furnish your schools with Maps, Globe, and Appacatus and 
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your Constituents with Libraries, you will not only confer a benefit which 
‘ibe fle in future yeas, inal of your school, by all of your children, and 
by all clases of the population, without imposing a six pence Rate upon any 
‘ne, but mil double your resource for thee meet important parpost. ‘The 
Legislative Schoo! Grant is apportioned to each Municipality according to 
population, and is aot, therefore, increased, or lessened, by any application 
you may make of your share ofthe Clergy Reserve Fund. But the Leilative 
Grant for Schoo! Apparatus and Public Libraries is apportioned to each 
Municipality according tothe amount provided in such Municipality for the 
serve ptrpore. In applying your Clergy Reserve Money, thetelore, to these 
purposes you double the amount oft and confer upon the ring generation 
fd the whole community advantages which wil be grateflly fet i alltime 
fe come, and develop intellectual resources, which, fa their turn, will tell 
fowerully upon the advancement ofthe Country ia knowledge, wealth and 
Rappines 
‘5 Some Municipalities have anticipated what I pow venture to suggest 
by resaving to apply thelr share ofthe Clergy Reserve Funds tothe purposes 
hove meationed..The Get application I reccived was fom a comparatively 
few and poor Township, whowe share ofthe Fund im querion amouted 
to two hundred pounds, the whole of which the Council nobly determined 
{0 apply for procuring Maps forthe Schools and Public Libres for the 
‘Township, and sent a Deputation to Toronto to select the Books, Maps 
st cetera,” I bad great pleasure in adding another Two hundred pounds to 
thir appropriation; and thus every School inthe Townhip is farniahe with 
Mapo and ether Requisitesofinstroction, and every family with Books fr 
reading. and that without a forthing's tax pon any inhabitant Ite delight 
ful to think of a Township whose Schools are thus Taoished with the bert 
aids to make them attractive and eficieat, and. whose families are thus 
provided (especially during the long winter evenings) with the society ofthe 
treater, bet and most entertaining men (ehrough tel work) of ll Counter 
find ages, Several Cites, Towns, and other Township Municipalities have 
Sloped a similar cours, some of them appropriating larger sums than that 
‘hich I bave mentioned to the purchase of Scho! Resists ad Libres 
4. The voie of the people of Upper Canada has fog been ited up in 
favour of appropriating the proceeds of the sales of the Clergy Reserves to 
‘Eiluational Purposes". Now, that thowe proceeds are placed in thee own 
hands, through thei Municipal Representative, ie i an consistent as ite 
patriotic oearty out thelr often avowed wishes; and I know no way in which 
Fean be done so eflctualy, as that, by which the amount of it may be, i 
the fist place, dovbled, and, in the second place, be wo applied ae to secure 
permanent benefit to every pupil and evry family ia each Municipality in 
Upper Canada. I the principal of the Fund were invested, and the intrest, 
accruing therefrom he aanlly applied, a6 U have taken the liberty to supuert 
then ample means would be provided for supplying, nal future time, every 
Schoo! and every family in Upper Canada with the means of increasing the 
interest and usfuloas ofthe one, and the intelligence and enjoyment of the 
ther, to an indefiite extent, and that without even being under the necessity 
of levying a Rate, or imposing a Tax forthe purpose. ‘Such an investment 
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wold be the protest monument ofthe intelligence and large-heartedaest of 
the grown-up population, and would confer benefits Leyond conception upon 
the Hing ald future generations ofthe Country 

5. T have, heretofore, Turiched each Municipal Council witha copy of 
the Catalogue of Books for Public Libraries, nd I herewith tans 2 copy 
of the Catalogue of Maps and ether School Apparatus provided by this 
Department, together with the printed bunk Forms of Applicaton. and 
shall be happy to afford every ai and facility in my power, as well as the 
Apportionment above intimated, towards arcomplishing an objet, or rater 
objets noble in themelve, and so varied and pestnanent in thet auence 
1, I wil thank you to have uh gooiness to ay this Circular before your 
Muviipal Counc and to let me know as early at coavesent the decion 
of your Council onthe subject which I have taken the liberty to bring under 
Your note, in omer that T may know what Apportionments and provisions 
nay be requisite to met the Appropriations, and comply with the wishes of 
the various Mvnicpalitin 
“Tova, Lath November, 185 Egerton Ryeron 






































The amount of property involved in the Clergy Reserves 
was considerable. The total number of acres in Upper Canada 
is given as 2,380,707, and in the District of Neweastle (North 
umbesland and Durham), which more particularly concerns us, 
273,660 acres. The share of money which fell to the Township 
of Clarke is given in the Clarke Council minutes for Jan. 16, 
1897, as £1,610, 








To Ward One £928 3.0 To Ward Two..... £328 30 
To Ward Three... £102 9 3 To Ward Four... £328 30 
To Ward Five £228 3.0 

To the Village of Neweastle.... £ 





Tr does not 5 





em that any uniform disposition was made of 
these funds, ‘The money seems to have been given to the School 
Sections, and was spent for the general purposes of the Sections, 
in all probability. In Ward Two there was some disagreement, 
and a Commission of three, consisting of the Councillor for the 
Ward, Rev. George Lawrence and Mr Wim Wilson, was appointed 
to settle the apportionment of the money in that Ward, The 
apportionment for Ward Three went probably to SS. No 9, 
which covered a good part of the same territory. The people 
of the Section built a new schoolhouse in 1859, and part of the 
money would go to this abject. Part of it, too, was lent on notes 
of hand drawing interest, and thus served to lighten taxation.’ 
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How the Village of Newcastle disposed of its share of the 
fund is related in Bye-law No. One of the Municipal Council of 
Newcastle, then newly incorporated (1856). Tt reads thus 


Whereas the inhabitants of the Village of Newcastle have voted that 
thie proportion of the money derived from the fand, ksown ab the Clergy 
Resere Fund, be approprated towards the erection of a. Grammar Schoot= 
house ia the Vilage of Neweastle, the amount being Two buadred and 
‘Twenty-five pounds, thirteen tilings and nine pence. And whereas the 
Counties Count of the United Counties of Northumberland aad Durham 
hhave grented the sum of Two Hundred pounds to any Grammar School 
Section that raises an equal amount 


Be ie therefore enact, And it is hereby enacted by the Municipal 
Council of the Vilage of Neweasle, that they do hereby guarantee to pay 
bver to any party authorised by the Counties Council t receive the aforesaid 
fam of Two Hunted pounds, and alo the sum of Two Hundred and Twenty 
fe pounde thirteen shillings and nine pence at their disposal, from the 
Gerry Reserve Fund for that purpose, And bei further enacted, thatthe 
‘eid Duilding be erected inthe Vilage of Newearti, on Black No 28 West 
ide of Church Steet in sid Vilage of Newcastle 

‘And bet further enacted, that the Clerk ofthis Municipality do transmit 
a copy of this Bye law, signed hy the Reeve and having the Corporate Seal 
thereunto attached unto the Clerk of the Counties Coupe! of the United 
(Counties of Northumberland aod Durham. 





Jobs J. Robion Passed January 19th, A.D, 1857 
Jobn Treleven ‘AL MeNaughton, Reove 
Wim Mcintosh BM, Alles, Clete 


Jacob Casselman 


‘The master of No 9 in 1860 was Francis Hunt. The only 
bit of paper I have to which his name is attached is this bill 
Mr Fre Squair 

to School Trustees Dr 
“May Slst, To Tuition to two pupils. Total § mos $1.2 
Reed payment. Francis Hunt. 





‘The probable interpretation of this is, that my sister Jane, 
aged seven, and I, aged ten, attended school from January to 
May at the rate of two pupils for twenty-five cents a month, 
T remember very little about Mr Hunt. He was an Irishman 
past middle life who had perhaps seen hard times. His salary 
‘was $400 a year, which was considered high. He was a large 
rman almost or quite bald. His feet must have been tender for 
he had the habit of leaving off his boots in the morning and 
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going about in his slippers during the rest of the day, He seems 
to have been a scholarly man, for if 1 remember rightly there 
were young men who came from outside the Section ta receive 
instruction from him in such things as Latin and French. He 
hhad the peculiar habit of calling in the pupils after play by 
whistling to them as if they were unbroken colts, which indeed 
they were. T remember now that No 9, in my very young days, 
possessed no bell. Richard Hoskin, for instance, bad recourse 
to a yell, “All In", which he used with unfailing vigour and 
regularity. Mr Hunt resorted frequently to the rod as a means 
of discipline. I think he was the last teacher who whipped me. 
Mr Hunt came to us from the Orono School; where he went I 
do not know. Whether he had a family I do not remember. 
These things are not too creditable to put down, and show 
that our school machinery was none too efficient 
Although Warren Trickey is of the opinion that our next 
teacher was a Mr Mills, who stayed a very short time, I have no 
recollection of him, and will pass on to one who was undoubtedly 
with us, and left his mark very clear behind him. This was 
Mr Alfred Gifford (1839-1024), whose reputation as a teacher, 
‘on leaving us at the end of 1861, stood very high. If it is proper 
to speak of pure-bred Canadians, he certainly might be deseribed 
as one, In letters written to me, one, June 8, and the other, 
June 15, 1923, he gave me a number of details which I shall 
‘copy. His grandfather, Humphrey Gifford, born in Vermont, 
‘came to Canada before the end of the 18th century and settled, 
with four brothers, east of Smith's Creek. It was there that 
his son, Aaron Gifford (1806-1842), was born, Aaron Gifford 
was married to Jemima Richmond, Nov. 20, 1828. Ichabod 
Richmond, Mrs Gifford’s brother, built the frst saw-mill in 
Clarke, on Wilmot’s Creek, Lot 31, Con. 8, twenty rods south 
of where my father built his grist-mill in the early “fifties”. When 
T was a little boy I often saw the meagre ruins of this old saw- 
mill, and had my first reflections on the fickleness of human 
fortune. Aaron and Jemima Giflord took up their habitation 
fon Lot 24, Con, 4, on land afterwards owned by Orange Ogden, 
There Alfred was born Oct. 3, 1839. When he was three years 
‘ld his father died. Then the mother sold the farm to Ogden, 
and went, with Alfred, to live with her husband's brother Ezra. 
the boy began to go to school at four years of age to what 
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was known as the “Daniels school"! ‘The building was a shanty’ 
made of logs and covered with a basswood trough roof. The 
seats were made of split basswood logs, flat side up. His first 
teacher was Sophia Larue, in his opinion a French-Canadian 
girl. Later a school was opened in Newtonville, where he 
attended. He attended Hunt's school (where, he did not say) 





fora short tine. Tle was aso in attendance at the "Gamay 
school” (Antioch or No), having yer and Lorenzo Gamsby 
Tr aches” Bet oir ene few in be Cased fou pla 
apache he nacamedl osha ees tr 
Newcastle Grammar School, and one at the Fens” Boarding 
‘Usshoat la rasen,” Wis te as ties cpiben aetle of 
‘foun came slong ioking fora teacher, "They sade a a tve 
Artes sat bas da ety of eanlog sosday Mey cs 6 
cand, ecepied ile Ste It hd could sage coder a Greate 
He vent post-hasc to the schoolhouse ond sav the teacher 
‘Tyler Camaby, whe enecuraged him inthe en o applying for 
t cetibeate, "Next, and without delay, he called on the Super 
Iaferdent Phy afr alo hiss tee guselsengronted bc 
Permit to cover the interval until the County Board should 
pilings schol "in the ninth Concession of Clarke (on Lot 25 
part af which was ovned by Rufus Bilin) When the County 
Board met be preted Rineall asa candidate and recived & 
Fist Clas Coumty Board Cordicate.Subeeyently he tect 
father year suing, and then ty 180), asnumed the Mame: 
ship of No 9, or, as he called it, the "Ret School" In his 
Ittr of Jone 9,102, be sae thay he had over ninety nares on 
fhe Us Lad dna ie tar sana icc apna ot 
fteen The salary recived by Me iford for 1601 Lam unable 
how to determine, but prety cenainly aa len han $00 
T have in my possesion two bil for rates, ome dated March 30 
1801, chegieg my father for HY monte tition, a twenty Ave 
cents per month 81-2044, and the other dated June 2, 1801 
_Gharging for 8 onthe tition, at the came rate, 200. Bat these 
Throw no ight onthe amount of ear paid. ‘There can be He 
doubt that Allred Gitford's year with ex may fay be described 


"San Danes lived on Lot 15, Con. 1. The schook may have buen SS. 
Nod. 
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as a successful one. The large number of pupils he attracted 
proves this, although we must not forget the diminution of 
population which has occurred since 1861. I remember also 
the feeling of satisfaction with school affairs which prevailed 
generally in the Section. Children went more readily to schoo! 
Lessons were prepared with less reluctance. Order was main- 
tained with less punishment—particularly of the corporal sort. 
A point or two contained in his letter of June 15, 1923, may 
also be cited. He says that his father and mother had’ both 
aught school before their marriage: the father, at Munro's 
comers (later Trickey's), where a school was in existence for a 
number of years; the mother, near the corer on the road going 
south from where the Rev. Mr Lawrence formerly lived. (Mr 
Lawrence owned the north quarter of Lot 23, Con. 4, but [am 





tunable to identify this school, The means of identifying any 
schools in existence before Egerton Ryerson’s appointment as 
Superintendent in 1844 are scant and uncertain.) 

The year closed. On April 8 of the following year (1862) 
Mr Gifford was married to Mary, daughter of Benjamin Fligg. 
of Lot 24, Con. 2, in the Township of Clarke. The officiating 
clergyman was the Rev. Wm Herridge, Primitive Methodist 
Preacher, then residing in Bowmanville. In the autumn they 
removed to St Vincent, where Mr Gifford taught school for 
two years. From that time on he devoted his whole strength 
and attention to farming in the Township of St Vincent and 
with full success. He had a family of eight children—four sons 
and four daughters. To one of his sons he left his farm and 
removed into the town of Meaford, where he spent the last 
years of his life. He died om March 23, 1024 

Our Master for the year 1862 was Thomas L. Stewart, as 1 
discover from three receipted bills for school fees signed by hin, 
The rate that year was ten pence a month per pupil, and the 
three bills amounted to fifteen shillings. ‘The rate had only a 
remote connection with his salary, the amount of which T have 
not discovered, and no connection whatever with the efficiency 
of the teacher. ‘The reason why rates were imposed on pupils 
‘was to transfer a larger share of the financial burden of the 
Section from the shoulders ofthe larger taxpayers to the shoulders 
fof the parents who had the largest families. It was a subject 
discussed at every annual School Meeting. I once heard a man 
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say that even if he were relieved of only fifty cents taxes on his 
land by imposing a rate on pupils he would vote for the im- 
position of fees. The Legislature made all Public Schools free 
in 1870, and all discussion regarding fees ceased. 

Mr Stewart was a young man who had received a thorough 
pedagogical training in the Toronto Normal School (established 
in 1847). A good many of its graduates had already gone into 
the schools of the Province, and had often distinguished them- 
selves, so that here and there wise heads were debating whether 
a Normal School Certificate were not of higher value than a 
Degree of the University of Toronto. But I think that No 9, 
Clarke, had never enjoyed the services of a “Normalite” before 
the advent of Mr Stewart. Hence there was some expectation 
that the school was entering upon a brilliant period of its history 
But this hope was not realised. Mr Stewart's regime was 
perhaps less remarkable than that of anyone of his three im: 
‘mediate predecessors. I remember it as a pretty humdrum year. 
One point I have not forgotten. He was very zealous about 
grammar. He left upon me the impression of being in love with 
grammar, saying that he preferred it to all other subjects. Such 
an idea was sufficient to arouse the suspicion in my boyish mind 
that here was a man who, to say the least, was not normal. I 
could not get over it. For me his love of grammar gave him 
the stamp of inferiority. ‘The judgments of the youthful mind 
are often obstinately and cruelly wrong. (1 ought to say that 
in the list of persons receiving Provincial Certificates in 1860 a 
‘Thomas Stewart appears as being awarded a Normal First Class 
Certificate Grade B.) 

During the years 1863, 1864 and 1865 the same Master 
stayed in No 9, Clarke. His name was E. Smith Pope. I think 
hhe was married and lived in Newcastle, but I am far from sue. 
By this time I had ceased going regularly to school. In the 
summer I went very little, for, at thirteen and fourteen, I was 
useful at home. There were many things I could do as well 
as a man by the time I was fourteen, and I did them with pride. 
‘There was no complaining on my part. Pitying on the part of 
others I would have resented. So my schooling time was limited 
to the winter, and I did not break new ground a great deal. 
Most of my time was spent in reviewing. Tsee, too, by the bills 
that T prepared the wood, built the fire, and swept the school, 
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and was credited sometimes with more than enough to pay the 
fees of all who went to school from our house. Unfortunately, 
the Sigures in the bills are not sufficiently detailed to make clear 
what the fees were nor my offsetting compensation for the 
performance of janitor's duties. But the time passed quickly 
and pleasantly. Mr Pope was a kind, open-hearted man who 
did not stand too much on his dignity. He would give a joke, 
fr take a joke with the boys. He would play “goal”, “two- 
old-cat”, or “shinney" like any twelve-year-old. He would 
even play ‘'marblea" when the weather was right, and shout, 
“knuckle tight” and “‘van-every” with the most vociferous. 

T have two relics of Mr Pope's regime which I value highly 
fone, a copy of the Fifth Book of Lessons authorised by the 
Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, published in 
Toronto by R, & A. Miller, 62 King Street Fast, 1863. Th 
date written in my own hand on the fly-leaf is Nov. 25, 1863, 
The second relic isa report of my standing for the quarter ending 
April 1, 1864, 











Position No of ings No in 
for fet clase 

1 Arithmetic B 1 

2 Geography A. 

3 Gramma A, 

5 Reading V (Bool) 

8 Waiting 

1. Eng. Hise 

8 Nat. Phil 

10 Algebra 

11 Geometry 

13 Bookkeeping. 

14 Bad Behaviour 

15 Imperfect Retains 

17 General Profceney (Grading 1,2, 8,4) 
The figures of this illogically arranged list are not easy to 

interpret. No doubt I understood them at the time, but now 

a good deal is uncertain. However, some facts are clear. Aith- 

metic was my best subject. In Grammar I was weak. In 

Spelling I was fair. Reading was not good, but Writing was 


a 


(Grading 1,2, 3,4) 


Gt highest) 


saseselionsenies 
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better. ‘The Imperfect Recitations were rather numerous, but 
my Behaviour was good. In English History I was not good, 
but a little better in Geography. I have no recollection as to 
what we did in Natural Philosophy. I think my acquaintane 
swith Sangster's book on the subject came at a later date. It 
likely that we had lessons based on Section IV of the Fifth 
Reader, in which the Mechanical Powers, the Motions of the 
Earth, Specific Gravity, Eclipses, the Properties of Fluids, ete 
etc, are treated in an elementary way 

in the matter of Composition I had not been “ed in a plain 
path”. Ican remember being punished by Mr Hunt for some 
crudity in Composition. And even Alfred Gifford laughed at 
platitudes I had committed. But Mr Pope praised an “auto 
biography of a broom” which I wrote for him. 1 think that 
a child who is learning to compose should be treated v 
gently. But can Composition be taught by any one? Not 
much by any direct method. A little pethaps indircetly. The 
‘ain elements involved in Composition would seem to be natural 
taste, something to say, and a knowledge and feeling for the 
correct use of words. If a teacher can strengthen any of these 
the pupil may be helped. But they are difficult things 10 
strengthen. Certainly a large amount of precept and admonition 
based on interesting discussion of such matters as barbarisms, 
concords, explicit reference, and the like, has fallen on ground 
from which no harvest of good writing has been gathered. Is 
there any eure? None that human skill ean apply, in all proba- 
bility 

Algebra and Geometry seem to have been optional subjects. 
1 certainly never studied them in my easly school life. Did 1 
Tose much by neglecting them? A few weeks sufficed to make 
up the loss, after I needed them for examination purposes. 
But I probably lost something in working at mensuration by 
not knowing such important propositions as Euclid 1, 47. Tt is 
clear that nobody was thinking about a so-called intellectual 
career for me. 

The rate-bills which I have for the years 1800 and 1867 show 
that Charles Keith was the teacher of No 9 for those two years, 
But I was now one of the big boys, and did not go to school 
except in the winter time. During the summer I was busy 
‘working on the farm. When I was fifteen I took a man’s place 
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at all kinds of work that needed to be done—and almost did 
the same when I was fourteen. Even at thirteen I could harrow, 
hoe, spud thistles, bind sheaves, and so on, almost as fast as a 
man, In the summer of 1863, when I was thirteen, I was one of 
five who kept up with a hand-rake reaper fora day.’ And nobody 
thought this remarkable, All normal boys did at much and 
stayed at home in summer. And I scarcely went to school, 
except in winter, after thirteen. The big boys often did not 
derive much benefit from a winter's attendance, for they some- 
times did not fit well into the work with the rest. They were 
pushed aside into a corer to work alone at writing, spelling, 
‘or an endless doing of sums in arithmetic or mensuration. Often, 

















the problems involved principles of algebra and geometry, 
ignorance of which rendered the solutions dificult, less useful 
and more easy to forget. But it was thought good pedagogy to 
teach farmers’ children to find how many acres there were in 
fields of such and such dimensions, how many feet of Jumber 
‘would be required to build a barn of a certain size, or how many 
cords of wood were in a pile of such and such a length and 
height. I remember asking a teacher once how the value of 
2(Pi) was known to be 8.1416. He told me that it was deter 
mined by actual measurement. My schooling under Mr Keith 
twas practically nil, And that was the end of my common school 
learning, except for a few weeks in the end of 1873 under R. K, 
Orr 

Mr Keith's immediate successor as teacher in No 9 was 
probably Mr Proctor Moulton, son of Hiram Moulton, who lived 
fon Lot 25, Con. just east of Orono. He had taken a course 
at the Toronto Normal School and received a Second Class 
Certificate, Grade B, on Dec. 22, 1864. He stayed one year— 
1808—and acquired the reputation of an able teacher. ‘The year 
1869 seems to have been a calamitous one. Two men, Charles 
Sweet and Peter De Cardi, taught each a few weeks in rapid 
succession and gave up the position. But Jon Pierce took the 
place on April 3, and finished the year. Proctor Moulton then 
‘aught for two years, 1870 and 1871. In 1872 Mr D. F. Walsh, 
who was brought up a little farther east in Clarke (Lot 19, 
Con. 4), was teacher. 

Robert Kimball Orr was teacher in 1873. He was one of the 
most remarkable men our Section ever knew. Born in 1847 in 
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Salem, son of Henry Orr, whose farm was on Lot 10, Con. 4, 
Darlington, he had, while still in his teens, enlisted in the 
Federal army and fought in the American Civil War. In 1873 
he was an undergraduate of the University of Toronto (B.A. 
1876). When he matriculated T do not know: he had ways of 
his own in pursuing his courses: they were often erratic. In his 
studies he was extremely catholic, and in so far as curriculum 
and time-table would permit, he browsed widely in all pastures 
He is remembered by his old pupils as having possessed an 
encyclopedic mind, particularly in history and geography. 
After his graduation he taught in some of our Provincial High 
Schools, and I had the pleasure of being his assistant for a few 
weeks in the Brighton High School in the autumn of 1877. | 
He died very suddenly on September 15, 1804, while Principal 
of the High School at Niagara Falls 
My intimate knowledge of the Section closes with Mr Orr's 
‘occupancy, and T shall now confine myself to giving a mere, but 
as complete a list of the teachers of SS. No 9, Clarke, as I am 
in a position to do. From 1855 down to 1925 I am pretty 
certain of my ground, but for the period prior to 1855 the best 
1 can dois to give a few uncertain names, such as Eber Thomas, 
William Powers, —— Thompson, Mary Munro, which I have 
heard mentioned by men like Henry Middleton, Jason Jerome, 
ete. For the part of the list covering the period 1855-1808 I 
have consulted, as has been indicated here and there in detail, 
private correspondence and my own family papers, and for the | 
period 1869-1925 I have had the advantage of consulting the 
Minute Books in the possession of Mr D. J. Gibson, Secretary 
‘of the School Board of the Section. 




















1855 Elisa E. Melatyre Salary? 
1806 Mary Jone Allen 1) monthe $ 21-00 

“=” Margaret F. Rave. 8 months 116.08 
1857 Robert Wallace Salar? 
1858 Richard Hoskin $264.00 
ra 240.00 New echo! 
1800 Francis Hunt. 400.00, | 
1861 Allred Cilord Salary? 

1882 Thomas L, Stewart “ | 
1805 E, Smith Pope “ | 
ee : 


1885 Charles Keith, “ 
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ier Salary? 
1809 Proctor Moulton 
1880, Charles Swest Avot I month $ 25.00 
eter de Cardi About 1 month 
Joba H. Pere rom Apel $198.00, 
Proctor Moston 380.00 
eee: 330.00 
David F. Wale 200.00 
Robert K. Oe 130.00, 
Jolin Danist Hawes. 450.0 
3 Jamee Hunt Stanton 100.00 
James W. Rae Niew weeks 75.00 
Mary Lovekin " 50.00 
CoH, Kermott Nine months 530.00 
ad ‘0.00 
is Ten month 475.00 
Mary Linton {Two months 90.00 
1880 Wiliam Charles Allin 0.00 
1881 575.00 
1882 5.00 
1883 ” 5.00 
1884 Eli Fraser Bowie 
185" 
1686 Catharine Rose Squsi 
se 
iss 400.00, 
180 400.00 
1690 ‘00.00 
1801 400.00 
12 400.0 
1802 Mies Douglas. 280.00 
1804 Mix E. A. Orchard 265.00 
wn 300.00 
1806 Mise A, Worden 200.00 
ise 300.00 
1508, 300.00 
1800 Mise Grose 300,00 
1600 300.00 
wt 00.0 
12 * 300.00 
1002 * 00.00 
008 38000 New schoo! 
1905 Voyeur 202.37 
Mary Lintoa aT 68 
1006, Arthur Emory 200.00, 
1407 Lilian Rae 50-00 


~~ Jyear 285.72 
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1008 Win Law 4 year $219.28, 
68 a 72 
"Alma Thomas 192.00 Mes F. W. Rowen 
1910 255.00 

Mary Wether 200.00, 
19H $50.00, 
102 500.00 
ma 
1814 Maud Poner 572.00 
1915, 800 per ann 
1016 Irene Walker 80 
1 year 050 
1917Gladye V. Bradley iver 0 
118, " 0 
mn ss 
100 0" year 400 per year 
1920 Marjorie B; Wanna 4 year 1000 per annum, 
ea 1 year 1000, 
1922 Mee Sam, Powel 8 months 250, 
1922 Gordon b. Ego ‘year 1000 per annum 
1925 1 year 1000 
121 " {year 1150 
1924 Velma Neat {year 1000 
m5 1 year 1000 


ARE Our Scots Goon? 


As I look back to my early days I wonder whether [ should 
be justified in saying that my schooling was either good or bad. 
What I learned in school may seem meagre to some; still I 
learned some things and feel grateful therefor. Tt is not easy 
to be accurate as to what one knew sixty or seventy years ago, 
but I think I can confidently say that when I was ten or eleven 
1 could read ordinary English with fair ease, could spell the 
words of the National Readers up to, and including, the Fourth 
Book, wrote a good schoolboy hand, uncontaminated by the 
Spencerian or any other system, and performed simple arith 
metical operations with some accuracy and speed. My efforts 
at writing compositions, however, were laughed at by my 
teachers, and I was considered poor in History, Geography and 
Grammar. 

How and when I arrived at the possession of such accom- 
plishments as I had, Tam not able to say now with any definite- 
ness. The memory of their beginnings has become hazy. I 
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fancy, however, that I found the labour of learning not too 
difficult, or I should have retained unpleasant recollectio 
Certain it is that the pedagogical methods employed were old 
fashioned—some, no doubt, would call them erude. ‘There was 
rho word then of kindergartens, object lessons, manual training, 
character building, training for citizenship, household economy’, 
grammatical or arithmetical analysis, and much else which 
became rife in later times, You learned to read by the 
look-and-say method—phoneties were unheard of. You added 
by counting on your fingers. Division results were obtained by 
counting strokes on your slate, before your knowledge of the 
‘multiplication table was sufficiently dependable. We learned 
‘the names of the kings by chyme just as we learned the countries, 

















rivers, and capes. 
rooted in memory t 


And some of the rote-learned things were 
ter than the others. 

The justest accusation which I can bring against the schools 
‘of my youth is that in them I lost a great deal of time in the 
period between my tenth and fourteenth year. In other parts 
ff the world and under other circumstances I might at about 











ten years of age have been introduced to a wider range of subjects, 
T might have begun Greek and Latin. Here in the Common 
Schools of Upper Canada one’s Classical studies were confined 
toa few pages of Greck and Latin roots in the back of the Fourth 
Book (thirty years later even the roots have disappeared from 
the Fourth Reader). Some of these were learned mechanically 
land pleasure came from knowing that literally “incur” meant 
“to run into” and “recur” ‘“to run again”. And there were 
some who objected to that modicum of learning: what would 
they have said if it had been suggested that one like me should 
begin seriously to do work in Greek and Latin? Protests would 
have been heard on all hands—from parents, relatives, and 
neighbours—and probably from myself. It would have been 








quite proper to do Greck and Latin if one were intending to 
tenter some learned profession, but for a boy who was to be only 
a farmer or miller the thing was ridiculous. Whoever heard of 
anybody doing Classics for his own sake! The only use of that 
sort of thing was to help you to read for medicine, law, or 
theology. Much the same views were held regarding algebra 
and Euclid, with this exception that they were supposed to be 
useful to teachers as well as to doctors and preachers, and were 
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‘consequently not neglected by any who were anxious to get their 
feet on ladders leading to the professions. And that I should 
enter a profession could hardly have been discussed seriously 
in our family, situated as we were. Certainly I do not remember 
hearing of such a thing. Hence 1 continued, rehashing my 
Tittle stock of subjects, merely marking time, or possibly con- 
tracting habits of idleness and inattention. 

Nor do I think I profited from the contact with boys of my 
own, or a more advanced, age. Many of them were idle, and, 
although not vicious in conduct, were decidedly prone to indulge 
in filthy talk. Many were rough and boisterous and loved to 
domineer over smaller boys, particularly if these latter were 
quiet and studious. The clean, diligent boy often had to pay a 
high price for being decent, and was crowded into @ narrow 

Under the circumstances it is not strange that one should 
debate with himself as to the value of our State schools. Are 
they worth what they cost? Could they be dispensed with? 
‘One may not be able to settle the question very definitely, but 
it may be safer to side with what seems the majority and say 
that it hardly is possible to get on without schools, however 
bad they may be. One scarcely exaggerates, however, in saying 
that the number is increasing of those who regard them as bad, 
or at all events as worse than people of a hundred years ago 
‘expected they might become, Three statements regarding our 
schools have been often made. I have heard them repeated all 
along the way: (1) The schools of the past were very bad; 
(2) the schools of the present are little better; (8) but some day, 
if this or that change is made, our schools will rise to wonderful 
heights of excellence. No one of these statements is trustworthy, 
in spite of their convincing appearance. The first and second 
are exaggerations, and the third is a delusion. ur schools have 
been, and are, pretty fair. They have performed, and are still 
performing their functions, with reasonable efficiency, in spite 
of the fact that many ignoramuses and some moral delinquents 
have graduated from their classes. The proportion of complete 
failure in the Master's class by the Sea of Galilee was one out 
of twelve, Do our schools show worse results? Shall we make 
them better if we adopt educational doctrines and methods 
suggested by self-interest or inflated enthusiasm? What proba- 
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bility is there that the changes recommended by the progressives 
of to-day will bring any greater satisfaction than those of the 

past?) The promises of the past have often been illusive; may 

not those being made now prove just as deceptive? I am con- 

vinced that many educators have set their hopes too high as to 

what schools can accomplish. ‘There have been disappointments 

in the past, there will be more in the future. ‘The foolish parent, 

the dull pupil, the indifferent teacher, a stupid public, and the 

dead hand of offcialdom will always offer resistance to the | 
wheels of progress. No zeal, no expenditure of money can ever | 
eliminate the operation of these things. They are among the 

inevitable, never-ceasing brute forces of the universe. If we 

wish to make real progress in education we must cease making. 

upon our schools demands that are too great, too complex, and 

too confused. Simplification of the programmes, particularly” 

of our lower schools, is a crying need of our time. 


In the period between Mr Keith and Mr Orr (1867-1873). 


Newcasrie Grama Scio: 


I attended the Newcastle Grammar School, or, as it was 
beginning to be called, the High School. The length of time 
spent there was short. I think I began to go in December, 1870, 
and continued until near the end of March, 1871, Several 
young men of my acquaintance, such as Tom Renwick, Dave 
‘Waddell, Malcolm Stalker, etc., were just then attending the 
Newcastle School. Tom Renwick, a near neighbour and intimate 
friend, suggested the thing to me, and with my father’s consent 
T resumed my school Thad a walk of about eight miles 
a day—four out and four back—but I was often privileged by 
getting “a life” in some good man's sleigh, for there was still 
‘2 considerable amount of teaming of wood, grain, ete., on the 
gravel road between Orono and Neweastle, although there was 
always some good, stiff walking, when the snow was deep, 
before I yot to the beaten road. But youth is not easily daunted. 

‘As we have seen, the Municipal Council of the Village of 
Newcastle passed, on January 19, 1857, a By-law for the found- 
ing of a Grammar School. The school seems to have been opened 
about mid-year of 1850, The first Master was John Turpin, 
M.A. His salary was at the rate of $800 a year with no assistant. 
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The second Master was Walter A. Watts, M.A., who occupied 
the place during the year 1860. The next was William Daunt, 
holder of a certificate, but no degree, appointed in 1861, at 
the rate of $700 a year. He held the post until the end of 1863, 
‘The Rev. J. C. Wilson and Mr W. Warren Trickey, now (1925) 
both living retired in Toronto, were two of his pupils. His 
successor for the years 1864 and 1805 was William Lumsden 
(Hon. M.A. '62, Vie.). His salary was $600 per annum, 
William Ware Tamblyn followed Mr Lumsden in 1866, arid 
remained in the Neweastle School till the end of 1871. He was 
‘Master when I was pupil. I conceived for him a strong affection, 
He was such a frank, straightforward ma 








He was one of the 
few men I have known willing to confess to pupils ignorance or 
error. He was transparently honest—sometimes a little too 
much s0 for his own comfort. He sometimes wore his heart upon 
his sleeve and the daws pecked at it. Mr Tamblyn was a small, 
spate man full of life and “*go”. Nobody was likely to snooze 
his time away in some neglected corner where Tamblyn was 
teaching. He had a keen eye for all kinds of hypocrisy and 
make-believe, He had a way of touching up the lazy and 
indifferent that did your heart good to see. And yet he was 
very tolerant of ignorance and awkwardness, if no presumption 
accompanied them, Many a time have I been laughed at for 
bluncness in speech or clumsiness in action, but never did William, 
Tamblyn’s face show contempt or pity for any tactless word or 
act of mine. He was a scholarly man also and had been well 
drilled, asa pupil in the Model Grammar School and as a student 
in University College. We find his name as winner of the French 
Prize of the First Year in 1862, of the French and German Prize 
of the Second Year in 1863, and of the French, German, and 
Italian Prize of the Third Y ly at graduation 
in 1865 he won the Silver Medal in’ Modern Languages. In 
1806 he received the degree of Master of Arts from the University 
of Toronto, In the same year he was engaged as master without 
assistant in the Neweastle school and remained six years. I 
stayed too short a time to make many acquaintances among the 
pupils, but I remember the names of a few of those in attendance 
in the winter of 1870-1871. In addition to the three already 
mentioned there were such as John Farncomb, John Wilmot, 
Charles Wilmot, W. F. Eddy; and of young Tadies such as 
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Lillian Massey, Eleanor Munro, and Mary Lovekin. Of the 
ten persons here mentioned only four or five remain; Dr Malcoim 
Stalker of Walkerton, Ont.; Mr W. F. Fddy of Regina, Sask-; 
John Wilmot (?); Eleanor Munro (Mrs Matthew Garvin); 
land the writer. John Farncomb was the most scholarly pupil 
in the school. He entered Trinity University, distinguished 
himself as a student in its classes, and graduated as B.A. in 
1877. He became an Anglican clergyman, and is now dead, 

Miss Massey became, in 1807, Mrs J. M. Treble. Her name is 
remembered by those interested in higher education as the 
foundress of the Lillian Massey School for the study of House- 
hold Science. 

‘The three months spent with Mr Tamblyn meant a good 
deal to me. From that time on, many points which had been 
obscure were cleared up—particularly in Arithmetic, Grammar 
and History. I still carefully preserve a copy of Sangster’s 
Arithmetic, published by John Lovell of Montreal in 1860, and 
ought by me January 9, 1871. From marks here and there on 
its pages it gives evidence of careful use. In addition to the 
deepening of my knowledge of old subjects, on the advice of 
‘Mr Tamblyn, I took up the study of French, which was quite 
new to me. One of the reasons which led me to prefer Frenth 
to Latin at that time was the hope that some knowledge of 
French would help me to better understand my fellow citizens 
‘of Quebec and make of me a better Canadian. It showed how) 
naif I was that at twenty, before beginning to prepare for any’ 
bread-winning profession, I should be thinking of learning 
French in order merely to be a better citizen. Such an attitude 
js perhaps unusual. But I am not sorry for it: I have had the 
satisfaction of adhering steadfastly to a dream of youth of an 
elevating character. It is seldom that a youthful hope can 
become as much of a reality as this of mine has become. But 
hhow different it has all been from what T thought might be my 
lot! What has come to me was certainly never dreamed of by 
me. But the hope of doing good by knowing French which T 
formed under Mr Tamblyn’s guidance has been a strong factor 
in the accomplishment of my life's work. And T am thankful 
for having met him. 

There followed Mr Tamblyn, for the year 1872, Rev. Stuart 
Foster. 
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And after him came John Roaf Wightman, M.A., who 
stayed from 1873 till 1880. Mr Wightman was a good teacher 
and a highly respected citizen. It has been his good fortune to 
live a long, happy life as student and professor. For many 
years he was a member of the Faculty of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
and filled the position with scholarly dignity. 

William McBride was Master for the years 1880 and 1881, 
and John MeBride for the years 1882 and 1883. William Wilson 
Jardine filled the position during the years 1884-1888. Hugh 
Davidson followed and filled the Mastership with great accept- 
ance from 1889 to 1908, 

‘My next attendance at school after Neweastle was in the 
month of October, 1873. In the month of March preceding I 
had left home, had gone to the Township of Pickering, and had 
‘engaged to work on the farm of Mr John P. Buchan for eight 
months at a wage of $150. After about four months’ work on 
‘Mr Buchan's farm I fell ill with typhoid fever and was in bed 
for some weeks, I went to Clarke to recuperate. But my 
convalescence was slow and I gave up hope of returning to farm 
work at once. Meantime something had to be done. Learning 
that about the middle of December there would be held a 
Teachers! Examination at Bowmanville, I consulted with Mr 
R. K. Orr, teacher in No 9, Clarke, a8 t0 the likelihood of my 
passing the Third Class Examination if I were to write, Mr Orr 
asked me some questions, and told me he thought my chances 
for passing were good if I worked hard, and he offered to help 
me with the preparation of my subjects. So, for about six 
weeks [attended Mr Orr's school and received instruction in 
the branches upon which I should be examined, without much 
reference to the ordinary exercises of the schoo 

When the time came I presented myself as a candidate 
before the County Board as a candidate for a Third Class 
Teacher's Certificate. ‘The examination was held in what was 
called the Union School, Bowmanville, and Mr J. J. Tilley, 
Inspector of Public Schools, presided. ‘I was full of fear and 
trembling, but I wrote on all the papers, and in a few days 
received the following certificate 
Public Schoo! Teacher's Thi Class County Certiscate 
[Note-—This Certifcate cannot be “endorsed” by an Inspector, of otherwise 
sade legally valid in any County excep the one ia which its oved 
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Boat of Examiners forthe County of Durham 

“This sto Cetly that John Squnir Baving passed the Examination pre 
sesibed by the Council of Public Instruction, onder the authority of the 
twelith section ofthe Ontario School Law Improvement Act of 1871 (34 
Vietora, Chapter 33), and having furnished proof of possessing the other 
equsite qualifeation, A Third Clas Certifcate of Qualication has been 
‘Zestded, and is hereby granted to him, as a Public School Teacher; which 
CCrtieat, in terms of the Regulations adopted under the authority of the 
above cited Act, sll be valid for three years fom the date bereot in the 
‘County only where given, and not renewable by the Board except on the 
‘recommendation ofthe Public School Taspector 

Dated at Hownanville this 7th day of December one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy:three 

“Jon J. Tiley 
Tnepector of Public Schools 





Bet ert | Board of Examiners 
WE Tiley 
‘Standing in the Diferent Branches 
Marks Marke 
pomible obtained 
Reading 75 3 
Spelng 6 6 
Etymology) 
(Gammes | 200 ea 
Writing 7% ry 
Geography 150 106, 
History 150 7 
Asithonetic. 200 180 
adveaton and Schl Law, 150 57 


SS, No 9, Dazuxcrox 


Having received my certificate, T made enquiry as to vacant 
schools in the neighbourhood, and coon learned that Mr Maleolm. 
McTavish was, after eleven years of occupancy, leaving the 
Salem school (S.S. No 9, Darlington) for a position in the Public 
School, Bowmanville, I was told that Mr Edmund Prout, 
whose home was on Lot 7, Concession 3, Darlington, was one of 
the Trustees of the Section. I started at once from my father's 
house for Mr Prout's. Tt was a bright winter morning between 
December 28 and 31, 1873. It was one of the important dates of 
mylife, At theend of a walk of an hour and a half, I arrived at 
Mr Prout’s and enquired for him. [was told he was in Bowman- 
ville, but that he would soon be home, and I was invited to 
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await his return. In half an hour he came, and I told him who 
Twas and what I wanted. I produced my certificate and he 
and his son Mark, a lad of seventeen, withdrew to another room 
to investigate the document. It was a long and anxious quarter 
‘of an hour I spent waiting for them to reappear. Iwas extremely. 
conscious of my unpreparedness to play the role of teacher. 
My heart was faint; a scowl would have put me to fight 
But father and son re-entered with pleasant enough faces. I 
was invited to stay to dinner and then to accompany Mr Prout 
to a meeting in the schoolhouse which had been called to con- 
sider the founding of a cheese factory, at which the three school 
trustees would be present. I was told afterwards that in the 
discussion, while father and son were closeted together, the fact 
that turned the seale in my favour was that in Arithmetic I had 
a mark of 180 out of 200. ‘The average citizen of Ontario has 
Tong had a prejudiced admiration for Arithmetic 

‘When dinner was over we went to the cheese factory meeting 
land there we met the two other Trustees, Mr William Windatt 
and Mr Jacob Gaud. The Trustees seemed to be willing to 
accept me if we could agree as to wages. They asked me how 
much I wanted. [ said I would not take less than the amount 
T could earn as a farm “hand”. They thought this odd and 
wondered whether I was serious, imagining 1 would take very 
much less for an easy ‘'job", as they called it, than for a 
hard one. I said I could earn $200 a year with’ board on a 
farm and I wanted as much if I were a teacher. Then they 
offered me $300 for the year, and Mr Prout offered to board me 
for $2 a week. And thus the bargain was struck. ‘The agree- 
ment was drawn up on December 31, 1873. Tt is preserved in 
the Minute Book of the Section, 

On the day fixed by law I opened the school. For several 
‘weeks my success in teaching was small, and I feared I should 
be forced to resign, but the Trustees stood by me, and I got over 
my difficulties in the matter of discipline, After a few weeks I 
sailed into smoother waters, and I had a great deal of happiness 
in my work. I began also to work at subjects at which hitherto 
Thad done very little, such as Algebra, Geometry, and the like. 
In this I was greatly helped by Mr W. E. Tilley, then of Port 
Hope, who held classes on alternate Saturdays in Bowmanville 
for teachers who, like myself, had much leeway to make up. 
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He was kind enough to say of me to another, after three or four 
months? work with him, that, if T wrote for a Second Class 
Certificate at the July Examination of 1874, I should probably 
pass; but that he would recommend me to wait till July, 1875. 
‘As a matter of fact I had no idea of writing in 1874, for I could 
hot imagine that I knew my work well enough to pass. 1 
sladly accepted Mr Tilley's advice, and felt much encouraged 
regarding the future, although my'plans regarding the future 
‘were vague and uncertain, I had been looking forward ¢o being 
a farmer, but I had no capital, and so the first problem was to 
get a few hundred dollars with which to begin. My intention 
had been to earn this capital as a hired man, but now that 1 
hhad got turned aside into another career, I saw that I could 
make savings in it as well as on the farm. I could teach and 
study for a higher certificate at one and the same time. More 
over, I saw that I could even prepare for university matriculation 
whilst teaching. So I got me a Latin and a Greek grammar and 
began to learn the paradigms. As I walked the mile and a half 
from my boarding-house to school in the morning or home 
again in the evening, I recited my declensions and conjugations 
attentively and vigorously. It was most exhilarating, and T 
made rapid progress. I met more difficulty when I began to 
read my authors, but with the help of special vocabularies, 
annotations, translations—interlinear and otherwise—1 managed 
to dig out 2 good deal of the meaning. 

‘The close of 1874 was approaching. My trustees were good 
‘enough to offer me $350 for the year 1875 and I accepted. My 
School was now in good running order and everything went 
happily. I worked hard with my pupils and hard also at my 
own studies, preparing for the Teachers’ Examination in July. 
T wrote and passed, receiving the following certificate 











Public School Teacher's Certificate 
Proviace of Ontario 
‘Boitd of Examiners forthe County of Durham 
“This i to Certify, That Joti Squsr having passed the Examination pre- 
ferlbed by the Counel of Public Instruction, under the authority of the 
tenty-seventh ection of the Consolidated Act elating to the Council of 
Dubie struction, 1874 (87 Vieworia, Chapter 27) and having furnished 
proof of possessing the other requisite qualfcations, A Second Clas Cert 
Feate Of Qualifation, Grade A, bas been avarded, and is hereby granted 
to kin, asa Public School Teacher; which Certicate in terms ofthe above 
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cited Act, shall be permanent durog the good behaviour of the holder, and 
‘ald in ll the Muniipalities af thie Province. 
Dated at Bormanvile this thirty-fist day of July one thousand eight 
hhundeed and seventy-five 
Joba J. Tilley ) 
Inspector of Public Schools 





iwc abe Board of Examiners 
lpN Davey 
‘Standing inthe Diferent Branches 
Max. obta obe'd 
Reading. 7 70 Bookcteeping °% 
Speling 1 (Aithnete a 
{Etymology ee Mensuration 
(Grammar, } 230 18 Agee 15 
Composition 75 7 Evelid 1% 
Writing. 70 Nat. Phil, 15 
Geography 19 107 Chemistry 3 
History 190 187 Botany a 
Education Tere. top Eisai @ 
School Law. } 75125 Mie 
Drawing. oo 





‘My new certificate gave me not only a higher status in the 
profession, it also made me eligible to hold positions in any part 
fof the Province, and that, too, without any limitation as to 
duration of validity. I felt that my situation was much im- 
proved. And in addition I was appointed to a position in the 
Oshawa Union Schoot of which Mr W. W. Tamblyn was 
Principal. The post was in the Fourth Form of Public School 
work, and the salary attached was $500 per annum, I remained 
in Oshawa only about three months, returning to Salem (No 9, 
Darlington) at the opening of school in January, 1876, with a 
salary of $450 a year. Tt might seem that I was taking a lower 
salary but in reality I was not, for the difference in cost of living 
brought the $450 in the country above the $500 in the town. 
‘The salary of $450 was the highest that had ever been paid in 
Salem to a teacher up till that time although the salary in 1924 
was $1000. The year 1876 passed very agreeably. There was 
18 good spirit among the pupils. They had confidence in the 
teacher and discipline was easy. When the end of the year 
came the Trustees invited me to remain during 1877. But T 
had decided by this time to take my university course, and hoped 
to matriculate in July, 1877, and was planning to attend Bow- 
‘anville High School from January to July in order to be better 
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prepared, But the Trustees seemed anxious to keep melonger, 
‘and finally I consented to stay for another six months at a wage 
‘of $250 for the half year, I ceased teaching in July, 187, 
and began to attend Bowmanville High School in September of 
that year, From there I matriculated into the University of 
Toronto in July, 1879, 

‘Mr George A. Stephens of School Section No 9, Darlington, 
is in possession of a Minute Book of the Section which contains 
a record of the business of the Section for the period 1807-1805. 
From a brief memorandum in the beginning of the book written 
by the venerable William Windatt we learn “that on the thir- 
teenth of January, 1867, the Secretary-Treasurer’s house was 
burned (Mr Windatt's house) and in it was consumed the 
Account Book containing all minutes of Trustees and annual 
meetings of the Section and the agreement with the Teacher 
(Mr McTavish) for the present year, who was hired at the rate 
(of 800 dollars per annum, and to collect the rates free of charge.” 
‘A tin box containing various papers was also burned. We 
learn, too, that the Section was organised and the School opened 
jn 1897, But nothing is said as to the site or material of the 
building, who the first teacher was, or anything of the sort 
And such information is now very difficult to obtain. However, 
Mrs David McLean, daughter of Mr Charles Honey, has given 
me a few details, I have also a few from Dr J. L. Hughes, 
whose father and uncle both taught in the Section, as well as 
from Mr Andrew McFeeters, who lived long in the Section. 
‘The first schoolhouse was a log building and stood on Lot 10, 
Con. 4, on the south-western comer, facing south, with its west 
side overlooking the Manvers road. ‘The land surzounding—i.e. 
the south half of Lot 10, was the property of John Rutledge, Sen., 
who settled upon it in 1835 or 1836. ‘The second schoolhouse 
was a brick building, erected in 1855 on Lot 10, Con. 3, at a 
certain distance east of the Manvers road and facing north. 
‘The third building, of brick, which still stands there, was put 
up in 1872, Ie is on the same Lot as its predecessor, but the 
school site was enlarged in 1872 by the purchase of seven 
cighiths of an acre of land for the sum of $40 from George Shaw. 

With respect to the schoolhouse of 1872 (still in use) the 
minute book shows that W. Spears received $455 for the mason 
work, and J. Brown 8815 for the carpenter work. It also appears 
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that digging a well and repairing a pump cost $21.80, that 
Jonathan Stephens received $6.22 for lumber and nails for 
cribbing the well, that H. Hockin received $11 for a thousand, 
fect of fencing, that H. Burgess received $8 for the work of 
fencing, that Jobn Pipe received $4 for 40 posts, that J. Puley 
received $1.75 for digging two pits, and J. Brown for erecting two 
outhouses $30. We learn, to0, that W. Spears received $8 for 
removing the old schoolhouse. A new chair also was bought for 
the teacher for$1.75. Inall there was an outlay of less than $1000, 

Mr R. R. Loscombe drew up the writings. The search of 
title in the Registry Office cost a dollar and the deed and dis- 
charge cost nine dollars 

‘As to. the earliest teachers I can furnish no information. 
‘Mrs David McLean, who was born in 1844, says that she began 
to go to school in either 1849 or 1850, and that her first teacher 
was David Lockhart. Her opinion is that his predecessor was 
Mr Moorecraft. It seems probable that, from 1850 to 1852, 
Ephraim Rosevear, Caroline Stephens (sister_of Jonathan 
Stephens), and James Hughes taught in the Section. Ie is 
certain that John Hughes (father of Dr J. L. Hughes) held the 
position from 1858 to 1857, and it is probable that Miss Fair- 
weather (Mrs David Keith) filled in one year between 1857 
and 1861. It is certain that Thomas H. Sweetman was teacher 
in 1861, as is seen from the agreement here reproduced: 

We the undersigned Trustees of Schoot Section No 9 in the Township 
‘of Darlington by vrto of the authority vested in us by the i clas of the 
fwelth section of the Upper Canada School Act of 1850 have chosen Thome 
H: Sweetman who holds an wolimited Second Class Certieate of Qualistion 
tobe a Teather in sald School Section; and we do herby contract with and 
timploy such Teacher atthe rate of Seventy-five pounds cureney per anaum, 
from and alter the day hereof; and we further bind and oblige ourselves and 
‘our puananes ia fice fatfully to employ the powers with which we ere 
legally iavered by the said section of said Act to collect and pay the said 
‘Teacher during the continuance of this agreement the tum for Which we 
ereby become tound~the si sum to be pai to the sid Teacher year. 
An che aa Teacher hereby contracts and binds imuelf to teach and conduct 
‘the suid School Section according to the Regulations povided for by the sd 
School Act. This agreement to continu fr one yea fom the date bert 














‘Given under our hand and sal this Fist day of January, 1861 
(Won Windate ) 
John Ratedge bis 
Thomas H. Sweetman ) 


Witness 
Joba Rutledge Jon 
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‘There is still the year 1862 before we are on solid footing. 
‘The teacher for that year may have been William Warren Trull, 
who received a First Class Normal School Certificate on June 
18, 1853. He afterwards lived in Orono. For the sixty years 
thereafter the names and dates of the teachers can be given with, 
rch greater certainty, and they follow hereupon: 














1859 Jobin Hughes Salary? 

wo c 

1855 

1886 

18 

1858 Me Harrion (lor a few weeks) about this 

1850 

1861 ‘Thomas H, Sweetman, $300.0 

1802 Willam Warren Teall Salary? 

1885, Maleolm MeTavish 

1804 ‘ 

1805, 

1806, 

1887 000,00 

i : 

1800 

1870 

asi 

rey 

1878 350.00 

1874 John Sausir 500,00 

1 380.00 

187 450.00, 

187 year” 250.00, 
Byron F- White year 165.00 

1878 Henry Hoidge 215.00 

1870 Robert Since 520.00 

rrr aaa) 390.00 

S81 Archibald Binghae 225.00 

1882 Heary Chapple 350.00 

400.00 

Ann Margach Sauaie 280.00 

1687 Wiliam Arthur Park. 240.00 

1888 Yyear 210.00 

* R Lawrie year 105.00, 


1980 


30.00 
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1800 Kimball Merrion $ 300.00 
1801 320.00 
1802 Bath N, Fielding 300.00, 
1818 235.00 | 
104 350.00, 
1805 " 390.00, 
1806 W, E. Saale 280.00 | 
1807 Minnie E- Howson 275.00 
1408, 350.00, 
isp 20.00 || 
800 355.00, 
101 305.00 || 
1 385.00 
1803 Susie Retlnan 00.00 
1404 850.00 
105" 375.00 
1058 a6.) 
1007 Edna MeGil 400.00 
1008 Lorne Brows 400 00, 
1909 Vyesr 220.00 
"Mary Clara Susi year 180-00, 
00 Hyear 220.00 
tga Hae esr 200.00, 
mo year 250.00 
"va Sheppard A year 





ao year 
Reta Caldwell Tyee 
wo | 
wus year 
Hattie Campbell year 300-00 
1015 550.00 
1916 Fyear 380.00 | 
vig ath Pee 38 oon 
is * yee 
1918, Hyer) 90.00 
1019 sus Now. 100,00 
Miired Smith ‘ix weeks 90.00, 
1920 Florence Winn Seer 420.00 
Ruby Brags Vyes $20.00 
eat ° 580.00 
12 1000.00 
twas 1000-00 
int Yjear at rate of $1000 per sear | 


"From 1017 on, minis 2) percent. in each yar, for superanauation. 


John Hughes (1822-1905) was born in Tyrone County, 
Ireland. He came to Darlington in 1845. Was a teacher in 
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Salem for 5 years, then for 5 more (1858-1862) in Solina, then 
for 7 years (1863-1869) at Farrell’s School, north-east of Tyrone, 
then for 22 years (1870-1802) in three schools of the Township 
of Cartwright, one of which was Burton's, near the Manvers 
townline, During a good part of his teaching life in both Town: 
ships he practised farming also, In Belden’s Atlas (1878) he 
appears as the owner of 100 acres in Lot 28, Con's 3 and 4, 
Cartwright. His wife was Caroline Laughlin. They had four 
sons and seven daughters. The sons were: James Laughlin 
(b. 1846), was from 1874 for forty years Chief Inspector of 
Schools ia Toronto, John (b. 1849), Major-General, served with 
distinction as Captain in 1885 at Batoche, and was an efficient 
and zealous officer of all grades in the 45th and 46th Battalions 
for years, Samuel (1858-1921) (see p. 176), William St Pierre 
(b. 1862), Brigadier-General, served also in the North-West in 
1885, is at present (1926) Inspector of Penitentiaries. John 
Hughes and his sons make a group of remarkably able men of 
original mind and independent spirit. They have been for the 
niost part Methodists and Conservatives. Jobn Hughes was a 
strong Temperance man (see p. 527). Chester, only son of 
James L., gave his life at the Front, Nov. 15, 1915 (see University. 
of Toronto Roll of Service, p. 70) 

Malcolm McTavish (1832-1913), as his record shows, was 
teacher in Salem for 11 years. Before beginning in Salem he 
taught one year in SS. No 3, a couple of miles west of Bowman 
ville, In 1874 he was appointed to a position on the Public 
School Staff of Bowmanville and remained there for 32. years, 
resigning in Dec., 1906, He was presented by his colleagues 
‘with a complimentary address and a purse of gold, The Me- 
Tavish family were early inhabitants of Bowmanville. His 
brothers were blacksmiths and makers of farm implement 
Malcolm was never married. He lived with two sisters, Janet 
and Amelia, who were milliners and dressmakers. A teaching 
career of 41 years in three schools isa rare thing in our country. 
Since 1874 Salem has had no one to equal Mr McTavish in 
length of service. Of his suecessors two, the writer and William 
Arthur Parks, have been members of the Staff of the University 
of Toronto. 

Te is a matter of some satisfaction to have preserved an old 
‘memorandum book from which a pretty correct list of the pupils 
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of S\S. No 9, Darlington, has been drawn up for the year 1875. 
There may be some inaccuracies in the list, which is not sur~ 
Prising after the lapse of fifty years, A discussion of the details 
‘of this lst will be found at pp. 123-182. 

1875, Fovrr Boox 





Age Age 
Annie Clemens 14 Aggie Pollard, icy 
David Cate 19 Chara Prout iv 
Joba Colseust 10 James Riches, 8 
Henry Minas 15 Annie Stephens 6 
as Noble Richard Stephens 18 
Corsi Parsons John Weldon ra 


1875, Tum Boox 


Charlotte Clemens 1 Fred, Riches. 8 
abeth Fikers. 12 Lily Riches 10 
Francis Hall. Ho Joho LSet 13 
Willie Hall 13 Mageie Sote 2 
Mary MeDonad 1 Maggie Stephens 1% 
John Noble 16 Philip Stone u 
‘Annie Phammee 15 James Weldon RB 
Christopter Planet 14 Wills Weldon 13 
Albert Riches 13 Rebecta Wood u 





5 Secox0 Boor 


Albert Clemens 9 Samson Parsons. 10 
Franke Clemens, 8 Sarah Jane Pipe 10 
da Clemens 10 Jessie Plammer n 
Betsy Corns 16 Jobn Rie a 
lien Cornish 10 Maggie Sote 2 
Martha Cori 12 George Stephens un 
Polly Cornish 10 Ida Stephene. 2 
Letitia Furie. Abert Stone ° 
Nelle Furie Skelton Weldon ° 
Willa Hall Arthur Werry. ” 
Eli Ticks, Ells Werry. ° 
Charles Hooey 12 Jane Wood 

Heney Parson. 9 George A, Yelnd 8 


1875, Finsr Box 


Edwin Allo 7 S.A Mall 8 
Tames Beery 7 Frank Henderson 7 
Emma Cornish 8 Ellen Hicks, ° 
WG. Cornish 8 Sam MeDonaid 7 
Care Gri Josephine Pipe 6 



































Robert Pollard 
George Rice 

Libby Rice 

Hugh Sith (Maxwell) 
Arthur Steves, 


ss 
ss 
ss 
ss 
ss. 
ss 
ss 
SS 


ss. 
ss. 
ss 
ss 
ss 
ss 
ss. 
ss 
ss 


ss 
ss 
ss 
ss 
ss. 


ss. 
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Fiast BooR— Cont 


Age 


Fred. A Stevens, 
Edi Stone 
Albert Thickson 
George Wood 


From Mr Tilleys Report tothe Counties! Council for 1855 
tatstin are taken which may help to throw light on certain features ofthe 
‘chal situation at che end of his Inspectorate 


Schoo! 


No 1,Shaws 
No 2) Burk's 

No.8, Base Line 

No 4, Osborne's 

No 5 Rehoboth 
No.6, Maple Grove 
No.8 Mount Carswell 
No 0, Salem 

No 10, Jardine's 

No 11 Hampton 


No 12, Zio 
No Is, Bradley's 
No 18, Enfeld 
No 16, Eniaiten 
No 18, Tyrone 
No, Baker's 
‘No 20 Slina 





Schoo! 


No 1, Port Granby 
No 4, Newtonville 
No.5, Brown's 
No.7, Crooked Creek 
No & Garay’ 

No 0, Bellwood's 


Daruixctos 
Teacher 


Miss Walsh 
‘Miss Geode 

Me Allin 

Me Coombe 
Miss Kerske 
Mr Kirkpatrick 
Mr Watson 

Ms Sinlae 

Me Stephenson 
Mr Reynolds 


Me String 
Miss Bingham 
Me Rowe 
MrLee 

Ms Stas 

Mr Drummond 
Me Doidge 

Mr Brows 


Coane 
Teacher 


Me Staples 
Miss Motley 

Mr Witsos 

‘Mise Barrington 
Miss Black 


Me Alin 








saaeG 





following 


Cents Salary. Average 
cate attendance 
adh sa75 aL 
ad 16 
Sd 3008 
2B 3 
ad) 
2B MSF 
2nd A ria 
2d 400 
ad GY 
2d 48570 
(Two Divisions) 
aod 480 a2 
ad 
td 40028 
2nd A 400 
aod A 63 
ee) 
2nd A450 50 
ad 400 
re er) 
at 
Cen. Salary Average 
cate stendance 
Yad D400 22 
Sd BL 
we 
id 3508 
ra) 
tnd 4018 
td A 47530 
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Cuan —Cont 





Schoo! ‘Teacher Cert. Salary Average 

cate attendance 
SS.No10, Sarkille Mie Squsir 2nd B $2028 
SS.No 12, Ooao MrAndres 2nd B 475104 

(vo Divisions) 
S.No 18, Kendall Mia Nugent Sed 300 
S.No Us, Kity MrChapple Sed 57540 
SS No 16, Leskard MeScarlett Ist CoB 460 32 
SS.No10, Davide's MeCaatham Sed 3213 
SS. No 17, MeLean's Mis Payne 2od Bo 30019 
SS. No 18, Moffatt’s Mis Willams ed 2520 
SS.No19,Enteroize Mise Horsburgh 2nd B 2752 
SS. No2h, Hodge's Mis Braden QadB 30018 
SS. No22, Davis Mis Dunn aed 2800 


When we look into these details we seo that the highest 
salary in 1883 paid in Darlington was $485 to Mr Reynolds in 
Hampton, a two-teacher school, where in 1928, $1100 was paid 
to Mr Groat, The average salary in 1883 for principals was 
$378, whilst in 1928 it had risen to $1037. It is also to be noted 
that in 1883 out of twenty principals sixteen were men, whilst 
in 1923 out of twenty principals five were men, In Clarke 
‘the highest salary in 1883 was $490 paid to Mr Wilson at Newton- 
ville. In 1923, however, there does not seem to be any one 
highest salary, but instead five best-paid teachers who receive 
$1200 apiece, ‘The average salary to principals in 1883 was 
$342, whilst in 1923 it reached $1062. In 1883, out of eighteen 
principals ten were women and eight men, In 1928, out of 
nineteen principals only four were men. Who would have 
dared to say in 1883 that such changes would have been wrought 
in forty years and that with a falling rural population! 





BowManviLi ScHoois 

‘The early history of schools in Bowmanville is somewhat 
obscure. Mr J. B. Fairbairn, in his Reminiscences of Bowman- 
ville (p. 26), says that the frst school was held in a log house 
con King Street near where the Registry Office now stands, but 
he does not seem to have been a pupil there himself. Later, a 
frame building was put up on the south side of King Street 
where the Hotel Bowman now is, Charles Bowman giving a 
quarter of an acre of land asa site, on condition that the building 
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should be free to any denomination wishing to use it for religious 
purposes. According to James Cryderman it was tsed by the 
Methodists as early as 1825, Te also served for holding Town 
Meetings and other similar gatherings. Like many another 
schoolhouse of early times it was poorly put together, without 
a foundation, resting merely on cedar blocks. Mr Fairbairn 
mentions a number of persons who were teachers. Some of 
these, such as a Mr Blackburn, Charles Lister, John Scott, and 
James MeFeeters, were earlier than Mr Fairbairn recollected, 
He learned his letters from a Mrs Cousins, and later in the 
regular school had such teachers as John Dyer Bone, David 
Fairweather, and Jeremiah O'Leary. His own grandfather, 
James Walker, also gave him instruction, but not in the public 
schoolhouse. 

All this has reference to what would now be called Public 
School operations. When we turn to the beginnings of High 
School history also, mattersare not very clear. Mr John Elliott, 
‘once Principal of the High School, Bowmanville, in a sketch 
of the history of the School read at the closing meeting of the 
Literary Society for the year 1007 (and published contemporane- 
‘ously in the Canadian Statesman) stated that higher education 
in Bowmanville began with a class organised in 1851 by Colonel 
H. S. Reid, an English gentleman then resident on the north 
side of King St. East. Col. Reid engaged Mr W. G. King, a 
‘graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, to teach his sons, and fitted 
‘up a school room over his driving-house. At first the class 
consisted of the Reid boys, their cousins the Hollands, and the 
Ushers. Later, others came in, and the class was taken to the 
old Town Hall, which stood on the site of the present Public 
School. ‘There in October, 1851, Mr King opened up with a 
school of fifteen or twenty boys, "But trouble soon arose over a 
severe flogging inflicted on a pupil, and early in 1852 Mr King 
closed his school. Later, in the same year the Rev. John Smith 
‘opened it up again, and with the help of his brother, « theological 
student, kept the school going till near the end of the year, 
when it was again closed. Mr Fairbairn in his Reminiscences 
(pp. 82-83) gives a fuller account of W. G. King and of the 
recklessness of his nature, and states that he attended Mr 
King’s school for some three months, and made a beginning in 
Latin. After reading this account of Mr King's idiosyncrasies 
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fone is not surprised that his school did not have longer 

This school of Mr King's, along with several others of the 
same period, belongs, however, rather to the category of private 
schools, Our information regarding them is meagre and un- 
precise. The official Report for 1852, published by the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, states that there were in Durham 
in that year three private schools with an attendance of forty- 
eight pupils who paid fees to the amount of £110,10s, The 
Report for 1853 mentions two private schools in the village of 
Bowmanville with fifty pupils who paid £125 in fees, The 
Report for 1854 speaks of a private academy, besides two 
private ladies’ schools. And in the year 1855 one of the In- 
spectors of Grammar Schools, Thomas Jaffray Robertson, 
reported that some time previously Mr W. T. Boate had set 
Lup a school which at the time of the Inspector's visit was in the 
hhands of Rev. Mr Livingston, a Presbyterian minister. Mr 
Robertson reported further that it was a flourishing classical 
school. ‘There were also several others, for the Report mentions 
five private academies with 180 pupils paying £250 of fees, and 
‘one private school with eight pupils. But the name of Mr C. R. 
Loscombe, father of R. R. Loscombe, is the only additional one 
Tam able to recall. 

‘The official Report of 1858 seems to be the first to make 
mention of a regular Grammar School in Bowmanville. The 
number of pupils was 155. Latin was taken by ten, Greek by 
one, Algebra by sixteen, Euclid by twelve. The school received 
£92.10. from the Grammar School Fund of the Province and 
+£200 from tuition fees. All names of masters seem to be missing. 
‘The Report of 1854 states that there were 178 pupils, of whom 
fourteen were taking Latin. As to finance the Grammar Schoot 
Fund furnished £70, £140 came from fees, and £83. 16s, came 
from the Municipality. The masters received £241, 12.3, but 
no names are given 

‘The Report for 1865 informs us that the Headmaster of the 
regular Grammar School for that year was James Rollo, A.B., 
‘of Queen's University, Kingston. As to finance the Grammar 
School Fund furnished £80, tuition fees £56.17. and the 
municipality £100, Mr Rollo's salary was £200 per annum, 
In addition to the published official Report there is also Mr 
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Robertson’s unpublished Report in manuscript, already men- 
tioned, which furnishes us with rather interesting information. 
Te was a Union School, the Grammar School patt of which was 
in a lower room of the Towa Hall, and the Common School 
above. The site was the same as that of the present Public 
School. The proximity of the Town Hall operated much o 
the prejudice of the school, Everything about the premises 
was in a confused and dirty state. Public meetings of all sorts 
were held there: not long before the Inspector's visit a circus 
had been permitted to exhibit in the school-yard, and during 
its stay, not unnaturally, the school was closed. Mr Rollo was 
a lively and spirited teacher, although apparently a diamond 
in the rough. Mr Samuel Robins was in charge of the Common 
School and, according to the Inspector, was a good teacher. He 
was a brother of Mr S. P. Robins, at one time a master in the 
Toronto Model School and later in the McGill Normal School, 
Montreal. They were sons of Rev. Paul Robins, Bible Christian 
Preacher, long well known in Bowmanville. Mr Robertson 
expressed his regret at the low state of affairs in the school and 
attributed it to disagreements among the Trustees, and feared 
there would be no improvement until thete quarrels should be 
settled. He had had conversations with Mr Simpson, an 
influential Trustee, on these matters. 

‘Mr Rollo remained as Principal during the following year, 
1856, and conditions seem to have improved. A new school. 
house was built in that year, which remained the home of the 
Grammar School and its successor the High School until the 
building was burned in 1887, and the new High Schoo! built in 
1888-90. 

‘The Headmaster for the years 1857, 








1858, 1850 was Robert 
McGee, who held a certificate from a Committee of Examiners 
for granting Masterships of Grammar Schools. This committee 
seems to have been appointed first in 1853 and to have then 
consisted of Rev. William Ormiston and F. W, Barron, Principal 
‘of Upper Canada College from 1843 sill 1856. Mr McGee's 
* salary was 8600 per annum. 

Mr Andrew E. Miller succeeded, and was Principal during 
1860-1862, Mr Miller's salary was $800 a year. 

‘The next Principal was Rev. George Blair, M.A., of Glasgow, 
who held the post during 1863 and 1864. His salary was $720 a 
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year. A regular assistant’s salary of $930 for the year 180A is 
mentioned as well. Mr Blair afterwards was Superintendent 
fof Schools for Durham County, for at least the year 1865, and 
later for several years for Grenville County, 

Next followed as Principal Mr Edward P. Crowle, Ph.D. 
of Giessen, He remained during the years 1865-1869. Dr 
Crowle is one of the few German Ph.D.’s who have taught in 
the schools of Ontario. But in the Report of 1866 he received 
severe criticism at the hands of the Grammar School Inspector, 
George Paxton Young, for the manner in which he conducted 
his school. Perhaps the Inspector was unnecessarily cruel 
Dr Crowle was later for several years Principal of the Markham 
High School 

‘Thomas A. Maclntyte, M.A., of Albert College, Belleville, 
filled the post of Principal during the years 1870 and 1871. 
He was afterwards at the head of Ladies’ Colleges in Brantford 
and in Toronto, 

John King, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin, was Principal 
during the years 1872 and 1873, He was afterwards Principal 
of the High School in the village of Caledonia, 

‘Mr King was succeeded by Mr William Oliver, B.A., of the 
University of Toronto, Mr Oliver had graduated in 1857 with 
the gold medal in Natural Sciences. He was head of the school 
from 1874 to 1882, During part of the time he had the able 
assistance of Mr W. E. Tilley, in the Department of Mathe- 
‘matics, When I was a pupil there (1877-1879), there were three 
of a Staff: Mr Oliver receiving $1200 a year, teaching Classics 
Moderns and Science; Mr Tilley receiving $1000, teaching the 
‘mathematical subjects;. Miss Ellen King, receiving $500 to 
$550 a year, teaching the English subjects. “The school received 

two Inspectoral visits in the year 1878: the first by Dr J. A. 
‘McLellan on June 11 and 12, the second on Nov. 7 by Mr J. M. 
Buchan, The written Reports of these two gentlemen agree in 
praising the high tone of the school and the creditable character 
fof the recitations, which they witnessed. There is a tradition, 
voiced by Mr John Elliott in 1907, that it was at this time that 
the school began to take higher rank than hitherto among the 
schools of Ontario, Mr Oliver was certainly an active, hard- 
working man. He had, however, too many subjects to teach 
to be proficient in all. T must here admit the large debe T owe 
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the Bowmanville High Schoo! and its faithful staff of those days; 
it was a great privilege to be permitted to attend its classes at 
my advanced age (27-20 years) and make the acquaintance of 
caltured teachers of long experience. ‘There was a rumour that, 
after my departure, my success in the University was the 
‘occasion of some rancour. I hope it was never very bitter and 
that no words of mine contributed to it. Certainly everybody 
about the school treated me with the greatest kindness 

teachers, pupils, trustees and all. The atmosphere seemed of 
the healthiest and sweetest, and must have been very different 
from that existing in 1855 as described by Mr T. J. Robertson 
in his confidential report. ‘The Bowmanville School Board of 
my time was composed of high-minded men who, without 
rivalry and jealousy, worked unanimously for the good of che 
school, Such names as the following may be cited: Frederick 
Cubitt, James B. Fairbairn, W. R. Climie, Henry O'Hara, 
W. B. Couch and others who were active as far back at least 
as 1878. In 1881 Mr W. E. Tilley resigned, and was appointed 
Principal of the Lindsay High School, and Mr W. Oliver resigned 
tobecome Principal of the Brantford Collegiate Institute in 1882. 

Mr W. W. Tamblyn succeeded Mr Oliver as Principal and 
‘occupied the position from 1883 to 1888, when he was appointed 
Principal of the Whitby Collegiate Institute, 

Mr Murray M. Fenwick, a graduate (B.A., 1879) of the 
University of Toronto, succeeded, and held the post of Principal 
from 1888 to 1896. His assistants were Miss I. G. Eastwood 
(BA,, 1888, Tor.), now Mrs R. Gourlay, who taught the 
Moderns; Mr D. H. Coates (B.A., 1886, Tor.), who was in 
Mathematics; Mr James Gilfillan, in 1880 holder of a First C, 
Provincial Certificate, later B.A. of Queen's, who was Science 
Master. Mr Fenwick’s mastership coincided with a critical point 
in the history of the school, for it was in 1887 that the Union 
School of 1856 was burned, But the Board lost no time in re- 
building; before the end of 1800 a new school had received 
the classes. John Seath, on Dee. 18 and 19, 1890, visited the 
school and spoke thus in his Inspectoral report to the Minister 
“The Board is to be congratulated on having erected one of the 
finest and most suitable buildings east of Toronto. The statuary 
and pictures, presented by friends of the school, form a novel 
and highly commendable feature of the equipment, etc., etc.” 
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Such praise from so stern a critic meant much. In this Report 
the cost of the new High Schoo! is put at $12,500; but in the 
Minister's printed Reports we are informed that Bowmanville 
paid for High School buildings in the year 1800, $1219.86, in 
1801, $9333.41, and in 1892, $5051.37, or in these three years 
4 total of $15,604.64, which sum may have been nearer the 
true figure. Real payments often exceed estimated costs, Nor 
should we forget the cost of ““two excellent Public Schools, 
erected at the same period—one with ten rooms and the other 
with two," as is mentioned in the Report of 1892. These two 
schools seem to have cost $19,556.36, 

The next in order of time as Principal was Mr James Gilfillan, 
who occupied the place from 1897 to 1905. He had been for 
more than thirty years a member of the teaching profession 
before accepting this position, was a very skilful teacher and 
‘excellent diseiplinarian without harshness. He attended the 
Normal School in its great days and was granted a Second B 
Certificate on Dec. 22, 1864, He taught in a number of Public 
Schools, such as Osaca, Maple Grove, Clarke Union, Orono, 
fete,, and in 1876 became a member of the Staff of the Bowman” 
ville Schoo!, where he remained in various positions to the end 
of his career. One of the interesting things about his Principal- 
ship was the fact that his old friend, Mr W. W. Tamblyn, after 
uch experience as a Headmaster, returned to Bowmanville to 
be Mr Gilfilan’s assistant as Moderns master, from 1897 to 
1903, when he resigned. Mr Gilfillan remained at his post until 
1905. He died on Nov. 18 of that year. 














Scoot, INSPECTORS 

‘The earliest mention in an official document of a Super 
intendent of Common Schools for the District of Newcastle 
seems to be that of Benjamin Hayter Esq., in the Report of 
Common Schools in Upper Canada for the year 1847. In the 
Report of 1848 Mr Hayter is again mentioned. In 1847 he 
reports that “The schools in this District are being greatly 





increased.” In 1848 he says that “A lively interest is growing 
daily in favour of Common School instruction, though there is 
doubtless still too much apathy and some slight opposition in 
‘certain quarters to the fair trial of the Act.” 

"Am Act for Common Schools had been passed Dec. 9,184, 
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‘The Report of 1849 gives the name of Rev. James Baird as, 
Superintendent for the District of Newcastle. He, like Mr 
Hayter, refers to the fight that had to be waged in favour of 
‘Common Schools. He says: ‘Whatever some may say against 
the Common School system, I for one must say that Canada, 
with the exception of its towns, would be a mass of ignorance 
without Common Schools, humble as many of them are.” In 
this Report announcement is made of a Teachers’ Institute to 
be held at Cobourg on Aug. 2 and 8, 1850. ‘This probably was 
the first meeting of the kind held in the region. 

In the Report of 1850 Rev. William Onniston is mentioned 
‘as Superintendent for the schools of Clarke, and A. Fletcher Esq, 
for those of Darlington, whilst Rev. James Baird is confined to 
Hope. We have here’ an interesting attempt at reform by 
limiting the area of the Superintendent's duties. ‘The new 
method was given up after a few years, with no noticeable 
increase in efficiency. 

Tn the Report of 1851 Rev, William Ormiston appears again 
‘as Superintendent of Clarke, and Rev. John Climie as that of 
Darlington. 

Ip 1852 the Superintendents are: for Clarke, Rev. Mr 
Ormiston; for Darlington, Rev. John Garnet, 

In 1853 they are Rev. Henry Brent for Clarke, Mr Wm T 
Boate for Darlington, 

Tn 1854 they are Rev. Henry Brent for Clarke, Mr W. T. 
Boate for Darlington, 

In 1855 they are Mr W. T. Boate and Rev. John Climie for 
Darlington, Rev. Henry Brent for Clarke, Mr Boate reports 
that, whilst in 1854 there were 891 children between five and 
sixteen in Darlington, there are now but 290. The highest 
salary paid was £90, and the average £75. There are now but 
two private schools taught by females, one of which numbers 
seventeen pupils, the other twelve. 

In 1857 Rev. John Smith is given as Superintendent 
for Bowmanville, and Rev. J. C. Slater for Darlington, Rev, 
Henry Brent for Newcastle, and Rev. George Lawrence for 
Clarke 

In 1858 there is some overlapping which obscures the situa- 
tion. Rev. Henry Brent appears as Superintendent of Clarke 
and Newcastle, and at the same time Rev. George Lawrence is 
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Superintendent of Clarke. Rev. J. C. Slater is over the schools 
‘of Darlington and Bowmanville. 

In the Reports of 1859 and 1860 all reference to Com- 
mon School Superintendents in Clarke and Darlington is 
missing. 

In the Report of 1861 Rev. Henry Brent is given for New: 
castle, and Rev. Alexander MacNab, D.D., for Bowmanville, 
whilst Mr W. T. Boate appears as Superintendent for the County 
of Durham, having Neweastle as his address. Mr Boate reports 
that there were twelve Common School libraries in the township 
‘of Darlington, but only one in Clarke. He regrets that there 
are 870 children between the ages of five and sixteen in Durham 
who do not go to school. He discusses the question of giving 
prizes, and comes to the conclusion that the practice is useful if 
prudence is exercised. 

In 1862 and 1863 again the official Reports omit reference 
to Superintendents of Common Schools in Durham. 

In the Report of 1864 Mr W. T. Boate is given as Super: 
intendent for Durham. He reports that two-thirds of the schools 
are free. He regrets that libraries are few, ill maintained, and 
little read. Mr Boate's health has been very poor and he has 
been obliged to have recourse to the help of others, such as Mr 
Fox. But he will not be able to continue and he now offers his 
resignation with deep regret. Mr Boate died in the following 
year at the age of forty years. 

Rey. George Blair succeeded and was Superintendent during 
1865 and 1866. In his two Reports Mr Blair makes some in: 
teresting remarks. Of the eighteen schools in Clarke, fifteen 
are free schools, and of the twenty in Darlington, twelve are 
free. One of the mast grievous defects in our schools is the 
frequent changing of teachers. At the beginning of 1867, of 
ninety-five schools forty-two will have new teachers 

Mr John J. Tilley succeeded in 1867 while still a young man 
of twenty-seven. Born in Bowmanville he was familiar with the 
county and its history, and was able to fit himself into local 
conditions. He filled the place admirably for some sixteen years, 
always keeping himself abreast of the times and enjoying the 
confidence and affection of his people. Kind, good-humoured 
and tactful, he kept the peace wonderfully between trustees, 
Parents, pupils and teachers whilst aiding good causes and 
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worthy persons. Mr Tilley was an active, bustling type of man 
and did all he could to keep everybody aliv 
One of Mr Tilley's most notable examples of administrative 
activity was his founding of a series of written County Public 
School Examinations, known at first as Competitive, and later 
as Promotion Examinations. In his Report of Dec. 30, 1882, 
to the Counties’ Council, he explains their origin. He says: 
“After I had been appointed to inspect the schools in the county, 
I carefully watched the progress of the work done by teachers 
and became convinced that, in order 
daily school ‘work, 10 








and pupils for a few years, 
to relieve the monotonaus routine of 
infuse new life into all parties concerned, and thereby secure 
better results it would be desirable to place an incentive before 
the schools which would arouse healthful emulation, and give 
spirit and variety to the school work. Accordingly, with the 
‘concurrence and assistance of the teachers, a system of Com: 
petitive Examinations was established and carried on for five 
yeats."” The circular sent to the teachers of Clarke announcing 
the first of these Examinations, with the conditions attached, is 
reproduced herewith: 


Coureninive Exanrsation 




















A Competitive Examination for the Public Schools in the Township of 
{Clarke will beheld in the Schoot Buildings, Oro, om Saturday, the 2th day 
fof March, 187%, commencing punctually at 9 oclock am. Papi wil be 
Srranged in two classrJunior, under 13 years of age; Senin, under 16 
‘Teachers sending candidates must notify the Secretary not later than the 
2th of February, ofthe number they tend to send, with certicate of age 
Siem by # parent ce guardnn, snd tut leo ence not lw than, T3E 
‘solar 

"Ten general proficiency prtes will be given in each clas, and a special 
prize foreach subject. Each school wil be alowed to send three pupils i 
‘ach clas, and no pupil wil be allowed to take more than evo prizes 

Subjects for examination: Reading, ‘Spelling, Welting, Geography 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Brish History (Tudor and Stuart periods). The 
Tis in other subject willbe as preseribed for Fourth clas of Public Schoo 

(On Friday, March 19h, a Special Examination wil be hel, commencing 
at Bam. Subjects: Euclid, Book I; Algebra, to soltion of equations of 
ne unknown quantity, and Bookkeeping. This examination wil be entirely 
teparate Iron the one om Satur. 

The Examination, except in Reading, will be conducted in writing. 

All Candidates must provide their own paper pene and peel 

oun Seva, 

(ron, Jan. 1th, 1875. Secretary, West Durham T.A, 
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‘To this system was attached a plan of prize-giving by which 
$1400 worth of prize books were distributed among the successful 
‘candidates. But when the Government grant of 100 per cent. 
‘was withdrawn in 1879 sufficient funds to procure prizes could 
not be obtained, and the system broke down. ‘The Competitive 
Examinations for the County of Durham were held, as we see 
from the circular of Jan. 14, 1875, for the frst time on March 20, 
of that year. The place for Darlington was Hampton, and for 
Clarke, Orono. It was a heavy day's work for young, inex- 
perienced boys and girls to write on four or five hard papers, 
and some of them had “nerves” that day. What the questions 
‘were like will be seen from the four papers which follow selected 
from the two years 1875 and 1876. 





Courennve Exxurearion—Courry of Duruan—Maten 20, 1875 
Grammar—Senie Division 

Value 6 No1—Define the following terms: vowel, consonant, =llable, 
Point out the vowel inthe words wayard and yearly. 

Value 12 No2—Name the cles of pronoune. Which classes admit of 
clecwoa? Explain the distinction between my, mine and ony 
fron. Account for the cats of sock and ater in the sentence 
‘They love each ober 

Value 10 No Give examples of adverbial and termination comparison 
‘ed compare firs, last, more, ine, superior 

Value 10 No 4—What parts of verb must be knowin order t9 conjugate 
TR? Give the past tense and. perfect participle active of mean, 
lmao, cast acct, ibe, fy, fb, se. 

Value 6 NoS—Distinguish transitive and intransitive verbs. How may 
intransitive verbs be made tansitive? 

Value 10 No GDistnguish the terms subjec and wominatio, predicate and 
lft, Point out the subject and prediate inthe following 
fentences; He always aete with considerable jagzent.. To be 
“any isamwie. Tate year 1065, Wiliam the Conqueror invaded 
England, 

Value 6 No7—Weite thiee short sentences containing (a) a nominotie 
hele, (0) an adserdalsentnce of tine, (e) mou sentence i he 

Value @ NoS—What is an auriiry verb, and what tenses and moods 
reduize the use of ausiries? 

‘Value § No O-—Correct the fllowig sentence sas ist to state the supposed 
case asa fat secondly ar suppaiion:Ifthous honest, Nowe you. 

Value 26 No 10—Analyse the following passage, and parse the words in 
italics: "The Romans ond Albans Being on the eve of batle, at 

tprement sos made between thom, that tee champions should Be 

‘hten on each side by thom the vitor should be determined.” 
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Courestnve Exaunsarion 
Court oF Dontax—Manew 18, 1878 
“Aithmetie~Senior 

1. The remainder 28 is fof the divisor and f of the quotient, nd the 
dividend 

2. Reduce to its simplest frm: 

15(44 of P3421 1 x2U of 443) 42. 

8. What fraction of £7 is equivalent 0 Fof a guinea? 

4 In a minture, fof the whole, plus 25 gallons, i spits, and of the 
whole minus 5 gallon ie water. How many gallon in each? 

‘5. Divide $240.4 between A ond Bro that A shall have 7 times B's 
thee 

Acando Gof piece of work in 4 hous; B can do.16 ofthe remainder 

fn hour, and C can then finish itn fof am hour; sa what tine can A, B and 
, working together, do the whole work? 

. Find the cot of carpeting a oom 16 feet 6 inches by 20 fst 8 aches 
swith carpet 2 feet 9 inches sid, at 75 cs per ye 

'& What was the price of wheat per bushel when the penny loaf weighed 
S ounces; the statute being that it must weigh 10 ounces when wheat is at 
12 shilings a bose? 

‘9, Awol can devour of sheep ia fof an hour; anda bear fof a sheep 
in Lo an hour, how long will take both to eat 2 sep, ater the wolf hab 
‘een eating 20 minutes ad the bear 30 minutes? 


Courermve Exawinarios-Cousty oF Duntaa—Mancat 18, 1576 
Geogeaphy—Snioe 

1, What isa Plain, Oasis, Inlet, Canal, Continent? 

21 Name the oceans nd give the position of each 

&. Name the counties in South America on the Pacife coast, with 
(Capital of each. 

"Nome the Tributaries of the St Lawrence on the North side; on the 
South side, 

'&. Name the principal Rivers in British North America, and tell where 

1, Where are the following Iolands: Banks, Sitka, Trinidad, South 
Georgi; Capes: San Laas, Chudleigh, Hatteras, Frio: Rivers: Columbia, 
Colorado, Fraser's, Madera; Hays: Honduras, Vert, Trinity, Nottawasaga, 
ition: Hamilton, New Orteans, Chicago, The Rivers, Boston? 











Courermnve Exawixanton—Domaa Covsry, Manca 18, 1875 
History—Intermediate 
1. Name in order the English Kings from Wiliam the Conqueror to 
Richard II, tracing the descent of the Inter from the former, and giving the 
dates marking the beginning and lowe of each perio 
2 Give date and reign for 
‘Signing of Magna Chart, founding of English House of Commons, 
Conquest of Ireland, beginning of Wars of Rost, close of Wars 
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of Roses, Batle of Bannockburn, Tiler’ Rebelin, Iatraduction 
‘of Printing into England 

8. In whote reign did Thomas A Becket live? Give hie history 

4. White shore notes om the battles of, The Standard, Bosworth an 
cach of thowe of Edward HL 

‘5 Give short sketch ofthe Feudal system, 

In addition to the books awarded as prizes at these examina 
tions diplomas were also given for proficiency in individual 
subjects. One of these, neatly printed in display type, was 
given to Miss Margaret Elizabeth Stephens, daughter of Mr 
Jonathan Stephens. Tr has been preserved by her sister, Miss 
Caroline Stephens, of Bowmanville, and ies text is here repro- 
duced: 





Honor Card awarded to Magrie Stephens for Proficiency io 
Grammar in connection with a Competitive Examination for Public 
Schools in the township of Darlington, March, 1896 

‘Jou J. Tuas, 
Inspector PS, Durham Co 
When one looks at these questions after the lapse of fifty 
years one is impressed with the difficult and unpractical nature 

‘of a considerable proportion of them. And yet at the time they 

seemed quite reasonable. The truth is we were all under the 

influence of a reverence for examinations. It was in part a 

superstition with us. Preparation for difficult, written examina- 

tions was supposed to work like magic in strengthening the 
intellect and in providing mental and moral discipline. And 
this, we thought, was particularly true, amongst Public School 

subjects, of Arthmetic and Grammar. Problems like 2, 4, 6, 9 

of the Arithmetic paper might be very unlike what one actually: 

‘meets in practice, nevertheless to learn to solve them made the 

mind strong and supple and more able to grapple with the 

knotty problems of life. Thus did we reason. Thus were the 
extravagances of the mania for hard sums and the finical analysis, 
of intricate sentences justified. Buc perhaps we were fortunate 
in coming too soon to hear much about Nature Study, Manual 

Training, The Decay of Rural Schools, The Sub-Normal Child, 

Intelligence Tests, ete., etc. There is always something to be 

‘thankful for. It is worth noting that these Durham County 

Examinations coincided with a Province-wide extension of 

examinations instituted by the Department of Education in 

its long continued policy of making the schools of Ontario 
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uniform. Mr Tilley generally conformed pretty readily to what 
the spirit of the times demanded. The Departmental Bxamina- 
tions of most importance introduced at about that time were the 
Entrance Examination which came into full operation in 1873, 
and the Intermediate Examination which began in 1876, Indeed 
‘we must not overlook the fact that Mr J. J. Tilley was one of 
the four Public School Inspectors chosen by Mr Crooks, Minister 
‘of Education, in 1876, to be members of the Central Committee 
of Examiners. The other three were John C. Glashan, James 
L. Hughes, and George W. Ross, who were held in public esteem 
as amongst the ablest men in their profession. It is a proof of 
the high regard in which Mr Tilley was held by Mr Crooks and 
his colleagues that he was astociated with these gentlemen, 

The Competitive Examinations were kept up during 1875, 
1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, Then for two years no County Examina~ 
tions were held. But the Inspector's zeal could not be repressed. 
And he determined to revive his Examinations, but somewhat 
‘modified, so as to make them suitable for the purposes of pro- 
motion in the classes of each school. Meetings were held in 
each Township, his plans of action were explained, and approved 
by all concerned. The Counties’ Council aided the scheme with 
‘a small grant for printing, most of which he was able to repay 
out of receipts from advertisers, who used the covers of his 
printed Reports. Mr Tilley’s ingenuity and tact seldom failed 
him when he needed the support of the public. Two examina 
tions, one at the end of March and the other at the end of 
November, were held in the years 1882 and 1883. At the first 
‘examination of 1883, 685 pupils weote, of whom 449 were success- 
ful, and at the second, 632 wrote and 496 passed. So that 
altogether over 75 per cent. of those who wrote were found to 
be qualified for promotion. He signed his Report to the Council 
con Dec. 31, 1883, indulging the hope that these Examinations 
would have a permanent standing. But on June 10 following 
he was appointed Inspector of County Model Schools and 
severed his connection with the Inspectorate of Durham. The 
Examinations were continued for some time under his successor. 

We have seen that 1883 was the closing year of Mr J. J 
Tilley's Inspectorship in Durham. ‘The choice of a new Inspector 
had to be made, The two most important candidates for the 
position were Mr Samuel Hughes, at that time English and 
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the Jarvis Street Collegiate Institute, Toronto, 
and Mr W. E. Tilley, then Principal of the Lindsay High School 
Tt was a somewhat warmly contested election. Both were able 
‘men and both had been very friendly to me, and my sympathies 
were pretty evenly divided. But knowing only a few of the 
members of the Counties’ Council I could not have swayed 
many of them even had I desired to do so. Mr Tilley was the 
choice of the Council in June, 1884, and remained in office until 
his retirement on August 31, 1919. He died December 10, 1921, 
having been born September 20, 1840, For length of duration 
and for faithfulness of service, Dr Tilley’s Inspectorship was 
remarkable. 








TrAcHERS’ Associations 

‘The organisation of teachers for mutual help and improve- 
ment has long been a feature of educational systems in various 
parts of the world, Sometimes the organisations have been 
imposed on the teachers by higher authority, sometimes they 
have been willingly adopted by teachers themselves. In our 
territory both types of organisation have existed. 

‘A circular from E. Ryerson, dated April 28, 1850, announced 
that 

The first Teachers’ Institute for the District of Newcastle 
(Northumberland and Durham) would be held in Cobourg 
August 2 and 8 of the same year. This Institute was one of a 
series held in each County of the Province. ‘The proceedings 
consisted chiefly of lectures delivered by two members of the 
‘Toronto Normal School staff—Thomas Jaffray Robertson, Head 
Master, who had charge of the English subjects, and Henry 
Youle Hind, second Master, who had charge of mathematics 
and the natural sciences. 

In the Educational Report for 1850 Rev. Wm Ormiston, 
Superintendent of the Township of Clarke, is quoted thus: 
“At the commencement of the year I organised a Township 
‘Teachers’ Institute, which has been generally well attended, and 
which has been productive of much real benefit. The 
Institute meets eight times a year.” 

In the case of both these Institutes the writer has not had 
access to any minutes of proceedings and is unable to say how 
Tong they flourished, He has no recollection of hearing, when a 
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boy, of teachers attending Institute meetings, and believes that 
their activity was of short duration. After he himself began to 
teach in January, 1874, he, wich others, brought about the 
organisation of The Educational Association of West Durham.” 
He has still in bis possession the programmes for two meetings 
of the Association which are herewith reproduced 


@ Eoveanionat Assoctarion oF West Dessant 

The next regular meting ofthis Asciation willbe held in the School 
Buildings, Hampton, on Friday and Saturday, June Fourth and Filth, when 
the folowing interesting subject wll be dscoed 


1am, to 12 m. Election of ofcers and general basnes, including report 
‘of Committe on Competitive Examinations 

2pm. to pan. Evel W. E. Tilley 

3 pm. 9 4.30 pm, School Goveroment ‘8 Barber 

430 pm. to 5 pm. Miseclaneous Busnes 


At Eight oclock PM 


‘A lecture wl be delivered in the Towa Hall, by W, Oliver, B.A, Head Master, 
Bowmanville High Schoo Subject—""The Sea and ity Secrets 


Satueday 
Sam.to 1am. History FL, Elis 
Warm. to 1am. Claims of Small Cilren 1.5. Tilley 
Ham to 12m Reading Tot, Helson 


2 pim.to.4 pam, Question Drawer in Grammar Questions on any eubject 
srl be allowed 
‘The exerci wil be enlivened with vocal and instrumental musi 


Jas. Guuriean ‘ow Sovarn 
President Secretary. 
Apri 20th, 1876, 


(@) Roveanionst. Astoctantse or West Dusit 

“The next regular meting of this Awocition wil be held in the Scho! 
Buildings, Neweaitle, oa Friday and Saturday, October G and 7, when the 
following subject wil be introduced for discussion: 


Friday 
Oa. to 12 m. Teacher’ Examinations A. Barber 
1.0 pm. to 2.80 pm. Duties of Teachers in refers to Teachors’ Amocia 

tion J Gillan, BA 
280 pm. 10330 pm. Arithmetic Clas, conducted by... W. E Tiley 
3.80 pam to 430 pum. In what way end to what extent should Teachers 

sender auistane to pups. ‘EJ. Tilley 


[AC T.30 pana leetare will be delivered by Rev. 8. Nels, Lib, President 
of Victoria College, also slet Readings and Music, 
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Saturday 
9.am.to 1a, School Law and Regulations. J. Squsie 
Tam. to am. Clas in English Classics (Gray's Elegy). W. Oliver, BA. 
Haim to 12m. Micellzneous Question Drawer Ft Ellis 
120 pin. to pm, Competitive Examinations, 
J. Squat, Secretary. A Bannes, President, 
XXX 
MUSIC 


By Davin Mornisow, Boweanvi.u 


Pronasty there was a band in Bowmanville before 1856, but 
wwe never could find out about it in any way, except that Richard 
Peate, tailor, played the trombone, and Richard Windatt played. 
aan instrument called the ophieleide, a bass instrument out of 
date to-day. Between 1855 and 1858 the Bowmanville In- 
dependent Brass Band was formed with Wm Collard as leader. 

He was a cornet player and carried on the business of watch: 

maker with his brother John. In this band were Joseph McLean, 

Josiah Darlington, Jon Fletcher (a law student), S. F. Hill, 
and other business men of the town, in all numbering about 
twelve. On April 18, 1860, this band gave a concert in the 
Town Hal, assisted by the Bowmanville Glee Club, one of the 
best this town ever had before or since. Collard was a good 
musician, and several numbers on the programme given were 
his compositions. We don't remember the year the big Orange 
celebration was held in Orono, but one of the principal speakers 
‘was John Hillyard Cameron, and this band, with others, fur 
nished the music for the occasion. Old timers called the Richard 
Peate and Richard Windatt organisation the Old Band, while 
the Independent Band was known as the Collard and McLean 
Band, After this came another band with E. R. Bounsall and 
Andrew Climie as promoters, which numbered twelve instru 
ments, It had Wm Andrews of Oshawa for leader. After a 
few years’ existence it gave up, and then was formed the Bow= 
manville Cornet Band with E.R. Bouncall as conductor. For 
‘a.mimber of years with good and regular rchearsals under this 

"For evidence of a Band as early ae 1818 sre p. 28 
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efficient teacher this band achieved quite a musical reputation 
throughout the country. In 1874 they carried off the First 
Prize at the Foresters’ Tournament in Toronto, as well as the 
Prize in the Free-for-All, a silver tankard, which the members 
Presented to the bandmaster. In 1875 the Solo Cornet Player, 
A. J. Bounsall, died, and the interest was not kept up to the 
old standard, and eventually died out. ‘Then the Upper Canada 
Furniture Company took up the band work, having shop 
employees as members, with E. R. Bounsall at conductor at 
first, and later with David Morrison as leader. For several 
years this band carried on quite successfully, and during that 
period won Second Prize at the great Band Tournament at 
Waterloo. Then came into being the band of the Dominion 
Organ and Piano Company, absorbing the Furniture Company's 
Band on account of circumstances in the working conditions 
of that time. The celebrated Organ Company's Band was one 
of the best advertising mediums this town ever had. One great 
factor in its favour was the interest taken by the officials of the 
Company in the efforts put forth to make ita first class organisa 
tion. The first bandmaster was W. S. Russell, head of the 
tuning department, and a stockholder of the Company. Then 
Joseph Green was appointed. He was an American, a good 
‘cornet player and a fine violinist; but the greatest progress was 
made under Wm Cary, of Kingston, who had come out from 
England as bandmaster of the Prince of Wales Rifles. He was 
fone of the finest band teachers we ever had in the Dominion, 
Afterwards John Waldron had charge of this band, and brought 
it to the high condition which it held for some years, when it 
won many prizes in cities and towns throughout the Province. 
Tr ceased only when the management of the Company changed 
hands. 

Te must have been about the year 1858! that we first knew 
anything of the Old Orono Band, of which Edson Andru 
Mrs James Gilillan’s father, was an active member. The band 
held their practice at his house, when no suitable 
found elsewhere. An early bandmaster was a Mr Freeman, who 
was a good cornet player and violinist. Then a man by the 
name of Johnson had charge, Freeman going to Newcastle, 
where he was leader for several years. Afterwards G, W. W. 

~ For evidence ofa Band in Orono as arly ab 1887 ee p54 
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Billings had charge (about 1870). The moving spirit of the 
Newcastle Band was W. H. Warner, village Clerke and Book: 
keeper at Massey's Foundry, who kept the band going till the 
Masseys moved to Toronto. After Wattie Billings teft his 
place was taken by A. McEwen (about 1879) in Orono, where 
hhe stayed until coming to Bowmanville, Both the Newcastle 
‘and Orono Bands played for the hig school rally that took place 
in the grove south of Lawrence's Church (see p. 367). Of late 
years the Orono Band has flourished under the energy of Andrew 
J. Knox, and has been united with the Durham Battalion’s 
Band, whose director was M. Tamblyn, Mr Freeman, having 
left Newcastle, located in Whitby, and the Freeman family 
became noted for their musical ability throughout the Province. 
Mr McEwen was for several years with the 48th Highlanders, 
Toronto, and later, bandmaster of the 22nd Woodstock Rifles 

“The Lorriman Band was composed of farmers of the Provi 
dence (Darlington) section, and did their weekly practice at the 
fold Lorriman homestead, later the Somers home, (now 1926) 
the Government School. ‘The members were: William and 
George Lorriman, Alex. Wight, John Hoar, Thos Hoar, William 
Hoar, Wesley Hoar. Occasionally there would be one or two 
down from the town to give a hand, and E. R. Bounsall was a 
Visitor occasionally in the capacity of instructor. George 
Lorriman, Sen., a tolerably good musician, had charge, and 
this organisation had quite a number of ealls for their musical 
services at Bowmanville, and in other localities at fall fairs and 
the like (about 1870), (see p. 82) 

For several years the Newcastle Band, under the leadership 
of Mr Pickard, who was also leader of the Methodist choir, kept 
together and furnished very good programmes for the benelit 
of the people of that village, and at a musical tournament at 
Bowmanville received First Prize, being conducted by James 
Wallis, clarinette soloist of the Dominion Organ and Piano 
Company's Band, Blackstock Band came Second, and Newton 
ville Band Third. On the death of Mr Pickard the band passed 
but of existence, and of the three present at the contest just 
mentioned only the Newtonville Band survived. 

"The Band of the Salvation Army Corps in Bowmanville was 
formed soon after 1884, Tt was under the leadership of Charles 
Burden, son of Samuel Burden, a well-known citizen of Bowman- 
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ville in his day. Of this band there were several members of 
ability, and great interest was taken in it by the members, and 
it became one of the best S.A. bands in the country. On account 
fof the death of some, and of the departure of others for the 
Pacific Coast, there are very few of the original number left. 
William Pinch and Chas Cox are about the only old ones now 
David Morrison and Edward Meath, of the Dominion Organ 
Company's Band, were their instructors in palmy days, 

Of organists, pianists, and choir leaders Bowmanville has had 
a considerable number. In 1860 one of the most prominent 
pianists was George Carter, son-in-law of Dr Macnab, rector 
of St John’s Church, where he officiated as organist. Some 
years later he was organist of St James, Toronto, He was a 
very accomplished musician and did a good work for music 
here, Another pianist of that period was TT. Cooper, who took 
aan active part in the musical programmes given. In 1862 many 
fine pianists were heard here in concerts as soloists: Mrs Brent 
fof Newcastle, Mrs Ward, and Miss Ward. ‘These were often 
heard as pianists in Classic selections, stch as are seldom heard 
to-day. Mrs Brent and Mrs Ward were heard on several 
ceasions in duett, both being very accomplished pianists. 
Professor Miller was also a great player of about 1878. Another 
was Miss Porter, daughter of William Porter, iron-master, ‘This 
lady was a brilliant musician and appeared on many occasions 
in concert work. Coming down to 1888 we find two pianists, 
Mrs Scarf and Professor Doyle, of more than average ability 
We had almost forgotten another fine pianist of the 1863 period, 
Mrs Dr Patterson, who, by reason of poor health, did not appear 
‘often as a public performer. Miss S, A. Neads, daughter of 
Jacob Neads, was organist of the Bible Christian Church for 
years, while John Rice acted as choir leader, Succeeding Miss 
Neads were Miss Tapson and William Yule, with Harry Knight 
as choir master, up to the time of the union of the Bible Christian 
Church with the other Methodist Churches. William Yule was 
aan employee of the Organ Co.,a member of the Band, a clarinette 
player, and a composer of several well-known marches. He 
went co Chicago and had charge of a fine band in that city, and 
also was organist of several society clubs. Three years ago he 
passed away. While here he was also member of the Bowman- 
ville Quintette Club: A. MeEwen, First Violin; David Morrison, 
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Second Violin; William Yule, Clarinette; Fred Ratenburys 
Comet; William Roenigk, String Bass 

In the Primitive Methodist Church in 1855 the Choir leader 
was Peter Coleman. The Coleman family was a musical one, 
and members of it were in the Choir, as singers or organists, up 
to the time of the union of the Methodist Churches in 1884, 
Miss Noble, a music teacher, was organist in this Church in its 
early days, and afterwards Miss Hoar, daughter of Thos Hoar, 
officiated in that position, with a small orchestra consisting of 
violin, ute, cornet, and ‘cello to assist. 

In the Wesleyan Church we remember such as John Pearce, 
Choir Leader, with Thos Tapson as Organist; then Professor 
‘Terry with Miss Amelia Bell as Organist. Then came Mr Jewel 
and John Joblin, Choir Leaders. When the Union of 1884 took 
place Harry Knight was appointed Choir Master, with Miss 
E, Glover as Soprano Soloist, and Miss G. Cawker as Organist. 
Mr Knight is now Choir Master of St Paul's United Church. 
Miss Glover, now Mrs Arthur Cawker, is Soloist in this choir. 
Miss G, Cawker, now Mrs Gunn, is Organist of St John's 
‘Anglican Church, 

In the Auld Kirk they did not have a choir, but a Mr Thomp- 
son was precentor in Mr MacKerras’s time. There were two 
or three others after him but never an organ 

In the Free Kirk we remember Donald McTavish, who was 
precentor for some years. When the choir was instituted we do 
hot remember, As to the organ, Thomas Yellowlees (18: 
1926), long Choir Leader, claimed credit for having dared to 
introduce it into this church one Saturday evening, under cover 
‘of darkness. No objection was offered to the presence of the 
instrument, and it was never removed, although it was never 
formally accepted by the congregation. It may be worth while 
to recall the action of the Free Church Synod in 1855 when it 
condemned the use of an organ in the Brockville Church. In 
1857 it reproved the same congregation for continuing the use 
of the organ, but permitted the organ to remain rather than 
make a scandal, Again in 1868, after che Union of the Free 
Church and U.P. Church (1861), the Presbytery of Ontario 
decided that it was inespedient to make any change in regard 
to music in church service. The introduction of the organ into 
this church took place probably about 1875. 
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For many years they did not have an organ in the Disciples’ 
Church. Richard Windate (1822-1898) was Precentor, and 
during the week would conduct classes in Church Music. The 
introduction of the organ caused trouble, but time smoothed 
‘out the wrinkles. There were a number of good vocalists in the 
congregation, and as long as Mr Windatt kept his youth, the 
singing was quite superior in quality. Among those who were 
above the average in vocal music were: Joseph McLean, George 
McGill, his daughter, Mrs Vogt of Toronto, now deceased, 
Roland Turner of the firm of Grant & Turner, S. F, Hill, Jobn 
J. Tilley, the Morsehead family, W. V. Lister, the Percy family, 
land the Halls. Mr Windatt was the mainstay of this church 
not only in the service of song but in all the services. 

The Congregational Choir was for many years under the 
direction of W. R. Climie of the Canadian Statesman, and Miss 
Mabel Tait was the very efficient Organist, later Miss Freeland, 
and then Professor Doyle, who was also Conductor of the Choral 
Union. Mrs R. D. Davidson was later Conductor of the Choir. 
‘The Climies were a very musical family, Miss Ligzie Climie 
(later Mrs Boyd of Toronto, now deceased) being an exception 
ally fine accompanist on the piano, 

In looking over the names of some of our early vocalists, 
there are one or two who should not be left out. And the frst 
prominent vocalist. and member of the Glee Club, of about 
1863, to be noted was W. H. Freeman. He was a cabinet 
maker, whose shop was on the comer of King and Seugog 
Streets, where Wm Margach did business before Freeman's 
time, He was a well-trained vocalist. and was leader of St 
John's Church Choir. Members of his family also had musical 
talent, They removed to Toronto, where Mr Freeman died 
some twelve years ago. 

The next was a young English gentleman, of good family, 
who found his way to Canada and spent some time in Bowman- 
ville, His name was T. H. Maynard. refined gentleman, and 
well trained in music, he was the successful conductor of the 
Glee Club, and often took part in concerts, On the programme 
of a concert of Aug. 11, 1863, a number is announced to be given 
by a Quartette consisting of Misses Kyle and McMurtry and 
Messrs Maynard and Freeman, which recalls the name of a 
family—the MeMurtrys—who' were prominent in musical 
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matters. For many years William James MeMurtry was one 
of the leading vocalists of the town, as well as an enthusiastic 
patron of band and orchestral music. 

‘Another good vocalist who took part in the concerts of that 
time was Mr Stillwell. It seems that he rather belonged to 
Newcastle, although often in Bowmanville. Speaking of New- 
castle reminds one of two excellent artists of that place—Miss 
‘Montague, a very fine vocalist, and Miss lola Munro, a daughter 
‘of Charles Munro, and granddaughter of Henry Munro, M.P.P., 
and on her mother's side, granddaughter of J. M. Trickey. 
Miss Munro was pianist 10 the celebrated vocalist, Mrs Cald 
well, of Toronto, who sang here several times in concerts 

Another musician of that date was Mr Dixon, a good violinist 
and also vocalist, who, with Mr Carter, the organist, was much 
appreciated by patrons of music in concerts given here and 
elsewhere 

Outside of Bowmanville there was a band of much merit in 
Hampton as early as 1868. ‘The members were: 


Wm Andrews, Bandmaster Joseph Ruset 
Chas Bice, Leader John Crago 
George Bice Win Morsehead 
Thomas Eliott ‘Thomas Beesley 
John Elliott Brad Curtis 
‘Wm Jennings Thomas Johns 
John Ruse John Johns 
XXXI 
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WEATHER, WAT! S, CREEKS 
AN idea which took early possession of the writer was that our 
climate had certain features which rendered it unsuitable for the 
profitable production of many things which our farmers tried 
to cultivate, Not that all the disagreeable features were con- 








“Jeseph Rave was for some time with Prof. Baxter, head ofthe college 
of marie, "Friendship," New Yorks Prof. Bater ad a case bere at one 
time, some forty years ago ia about ISS, The Ruse family were prominent 
in musi in Darlington. Win Andrews, the Bandmaster, was an uncle ofthe 
uses, Joseph Rose was for many years agent of the Dominion Organ and 
Piano Company. 
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stantly in evidence for it was a climate of great variability 
The writer remembers hearing older people sometimes say that 
they had never seen two seasons quite alike, ‘There were winters 
when all the roads were full of snow, and there were winters when 
there was scarcely snow enough for bringing home the wood from 
the bush half a mile away, or for driving to church in the cutter. 
Christmas was sometimes green, sometimes white. Dominion 
Day might be sweltering, or you might need to light the box- 
stove and bring the garden party into the parlour to warm its 
toes. The extremes of temperature in the same year might be 
twenty below zero in the month of February and ninety above 
in July. Often within twenty-four hours there would be a 
variation of forty degrees. A single day might give three inches 
of rain, and a whole month might give less than one inch, A 
field might one year give two or three tons of clover to the acre, 
and in a later year the same ground might, due to untoward 
weather, yield less than a ton to the acre. 

However these curious and extreme points of fluctuation 
might go, there were a few unfavourable aspects of our climate, 
the recurrence of some of which might be regarded as a regular 
annual affair. These were long, cold winters during which live 
stock had to be housed and fed; backward springs, during which 
winter wheat and clover often suffered a great deal; dry, hot 
summers, which dried up the pastures, prevented a good catch 
of roots, and reduced the quantity and quality of grain by over- 
hhasty ripening, and, later on, early frosts which damaged Indian 
com, root crops, and apples. 

These distressing features were not always present, but they 
were frequent enough to give our region a position lower than 
first class in the production of cereals, of animal husbandry, and 
of fruits. It hardly needs to be said that there are other im- 
portant factors involved in the production of such articles, as, 
for instance, soil; and some of our soil was good, although 
perhaps not of the very highest quality, and some of i 
decidedly poor. It had in it sandy ridges, clay banks, wet, 
low-lying land, from which it was difficult to get good returns. 
Everything considered, soil and climate taken together, our 
region might rank as a fair, second class one. There are many 
regions in Canada and the United States with stronger, richer 
soils, more suitable for cereals than ours, although naturally 
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this was less well-known to our pioneers, who often spoke 
extravagantly of the fertility of our soils from the days of 
Governor Simcoe onwards. 


But our immediate business is climate, A very common idea 
is that there have been considerable climatic changes since the 
country was settled, We hear people complain that the good, 
‘old-fashioned winters have gone, that fall wheat and clover are 
less sure than they used to be, that rain and snow have diminished 
since the bush was cut, and soon. But we are told by competent 
people that there is no ground for supposing that great changes 
have recently taken place in our climate. Meteorologists speak 
of normal temperatures and average rainfall as standards to be 
‘counted on, Sir Frederie Stupart, Director, Dominion Meteoro: 
logical Service, Toronto, makes the following statements on 
this point: 

‘As the question stands to-day the general consentut of opinion i that 
while there have ben pulsations of both long and short periods daring which 
Gepartures from averages have been quite pronounced, both as reyards 
temperature and precpiation, yee there have act been apprecable pro. 
frestive changes in ether direction.” And again: "Filty years of meteoro 
Topical records aflord no ground for bet that the precipitation of the 
Dominion has changed withthe gradual deforestation and the general activitie 
‘of man in covering the country with a network of railways ad wires earying 
lectal ecrents, Variations of character which suggest excones, prebably 
{eto covmical causes are, however, quite appatent, but at the same time 
perplexing, and ft may be sumed with a high degree of probability that 
there has ben no permanent progresive change in either alll or stow, 








Here follow nine tables containing meteorological data obtaioed at the 
Meteorulogial Oteerstory, Bloor Steet, Toronto, though the kindaess of 
Si Frederic Stupart and bis Staff They will be found sefl for those who 
are making a stady of the climate of our region. 


() The following were the Max, Min 
monthly ‘maximum and minimum June cae 
temperatures (recorded at Orono July so 
(Cat 45.50) in 1025 ‘Aug ee 
Max. Min, Sept a 2 
Jan. we 1S Ot oo 
Feb ® a Now. & 2 
Meh 12 Dee 6&8 
Ape ced 
May. TA 28 Total precipitation for year 84.8 ia. 





"The Sincoe Papers, Cruikshank, vol 8, p- 227 
‘The Canada Year Book, 1921, pp. 170,172. 
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(2) Monthly maximum and min max. an 
mam temperatires recorded at Tor- Sept 2 2 
tonto (Lat 48-40) i Oct 549 30.1 
1928 and 1925 Nov 25 WL 
Max. Min, Max, Min PFC oF sao 
Ja. 0402-114 
Feb, ‘447.6 210 (4) Extreme monthly tempers 
Mek, 2 G2 1.8 tures at Toronto daring 8 year, 
Apr. T4257 Jan. 4, 1874 and Jan, 1, 1876 67.6 
May. 9 814 81.0 jan 10, 1850 28.5 
June 2 OLS 48 Feb. 4 1800 ae 
July 0 S77 46.7 Fey. 5.1858 35.4 
Aug © 86.2 48.6 Aten, 26, 1010 72 
Sept 485.7 30.7 Meh. 9, 1868, 56 
Ot 8 667 25.6 Ape 22 1542 30.8 
Now 8 587 18.1 Ape 1 1028, 2 
Dec... Sh 8.4 47.3 13.8 May sO, 1805 a4 
May 3, 206 
(@) Normal daily. maximum and June m1 
minimum temperatures foreach June 28.1 
fmonth as observed at Toronto for Jaly 103-2 
Open, Joly 387 
‘Normal Normal Aug 102.2 
ily daily Aug. 18, 1855 and Aug. 27, 
Joa BL 15.2 Sept, 2, 1808 or 
Feb, 2 1 Sepe 23,1806 a8 
Meh. 26-2 20 Oct 15, 1807, 85.7 
Ape $8.3 On. 3 159 
May 3 Now. 3 702 
June 520 Now 80, "50 
uly 582 Dee. 3 oho 
es S71 Dee. 21 2.0 
8) Absolute extremes at Toronto daring 4 years down to 1928 
Highest temperature was on July 3, 1911. 108.2 
Lowest temperature was on jn. 10,1850 28.5 
Highest day mean temperature during 43 years on July 3, 1011... 91.3, 
Lowest daily mean temperature during 48 years on Jan. 1, 1914. —15.2 
Highest monthly mean, July, 1021 78 
Lowest monthly mean, Feb 1875. 102 
Greatest rainfall in one day, July 7, 1807 (inches) 3.88 
Greater aifall in a month, Spt, 1848. or 
Geter sitll in a year, 1889. 26 


Teast rainfall na year, 1878 
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Greatest snowfall in one day, March 28, 1876 (oches) 
{Greatest snowiall ins month, March, 1870 

‘Greatest snowfall in «year, 1570 

east soowfal ina year, 1010 





Dates of certain periodic events: 


Latest snow (in any yea) June 4, 1850 
Earliest eno Sept. 25, 1800 
Latest oe at Tune 20,1852 
Earliest oar frost ‘Ag. 28, 1868 





ry 
May 10 
Oe. 3 
May 18 
Sept.i7 


(©) Normal Temperature and Precipitation Giches) at some Canadian 


stations, and he highest an lowest temperatures: 
Noval Normal Highest. Lowest Normat 
daly daly temp. temp. annual 


Vancouver B60 418 82.0 2.0 0.87 (for years) 
Medicine Hat... S41 20.2 108.0 —81.0 12.70(or30 
QuAppele 451 2.9 10.0 55.0 18.06 (foro 
Winnipes 46.0 BG 108.0 40.0 20.24 (ora0 
Toronto 6 36.3 103.0 25.0 33.46,(0r70 
Montreal 19°6 M1 06.0 95.0 40.89 lors 
Quebec 470 SET 96.0 —38.0 41.10 (lor20, 
Chaetetown...... 49.0 35.0 92.0 21.0 39.27 (ora 


(7) Normal daly masimum and 






















minimum temperatures foreach (8) Normal temperature for each 
month at Winnipeg (Lat. 40.58) for month at Aberdeen, Scotland (Lat 
a0 yea 57-10) for the period 1888-1021. 
Normal Normal ‘Low 
Gilly daly Jan 2 
man Feb ga m1 
Jon 68 Meh wo us 
Feb, 07 Apr m2 a8 
Meh 6.7 May Bo aT 
Aor 1 June 2 a0 
May 45 July 1 902 
‘av a7 8 
Sept 05 60 
Oct. ao 46 
Nov 69 a2 
Dee 29 Ho 
est. a1 os 
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(0) Mean temperatures at Belvedere in Grenada for 1911 
‘Mean for year 


Janos 
Feb? 

March -90 

May 90. Precipitation at Belvedere in 1911 
June, 0085 182037 Inches 

Joy 88 

Aug. 80 

Sept. 90 

Oct 00 

Nov 8 

Dees 8 


(f the preceding tables, (1) is taken from the weather records 

le at Orono by Mr David South of the Forestry Service. 
This station has been in existence but a couple of years, and 
consequently no averages can be established for Orono. But 
Toronto is not far away’, and its meteorological data will not be 
very different from those of our region, particularly in the wider 
aspects of the matter. Regarding (1) it will be noted that in 
the year 1925 there was frost in every month but three, June, 
July and August, and that in October, 28 degrees of frost were 
recorded, ‘That was on Oct. 20 and 30, and many apples were 
destroyed. There had been two or three frosts earlier in the 
month also, Comparing 1925 at Orono with 1928 at Toronto, 
during the months May-October, the maximum temperatures 
are all higher in 1923, and all the minimum temper 














well, except in two months, May and August. And it was 
generally remarked that the summer of 1925 was a cool one, 
while 





The total precipitation at Orono was 34.8 inches for 1925 





the average precipitation at Toronto for 70 years was 3 
inches (table 6), which fact probably would lower the temper 





ture at Orono still more. Furthermore, in 1923, at Toronto, 
four months, June, July, August, September, were free from 
frost and a fifth, October, was almost to. 

Looking at table (3) we see that in low temperatures there 
were seven months, April-October, in which the normal daily 
riinima are all above the freezing-point. These months then 
are those which might be called the summer months of our 
region. From the same table (3) we see that there were to 
months, January and February, in which the normal daily 
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maxima are below the freezing point. These then could well be 
called the real winter months of the region. It is also seen that 
four warmest month is July with a normal daily maximum of 
77.9, and our coldest month February with a normal daily 
‘minimum of 141 

A striking feature of our climate, already mentioned, is the 
wide difference existing between summer and winter tempera 
tures, which we see exemplified in tables (4) and (5). The 
extremes for Toronto are 103 above and 26 below, or a difference 
cof 129 degrees. And there are places in the West (table 6) 
where this difference is still greater: Winnipeg has 149, Qu’- 
Appelle has 156, and Medicine Hat has 159 as variations between 
summer and winter. This is said to be characteristic of con 
tinental climate, In islands temperatures tend to be more 
equal, as we see in tables (8) and (0), which have reference to 
jslands widely separated in latitude, 

“To dwell on these for a moment may help us to realise better 
what sort of a climate we ourselves have, Table (8) tells us 
that at Aberdeen on the east coast of Scotland, and far north, 
the February temperature of 33.1 is only 80 below the July 
temperature of 63.1. Compare that with the figures in table (8), 
where the difference between February and July temperatures is 
given as 63.8 for our region. The Aberdeen region produces 
barley which weighs from 50 to 54 Ibs to the bushel, and oats 
which turn the scale at 40-44 tbs to the bushel. Grass is rieh, 
land permanent pastures are remarkable, as for example in the 
Kinsteary Parks of Auldearn, in Nairnshire, farther north-west, 
where for generations the sod has not been touched by the 
plough. And this is not due to greater rainfall, for the rainfall 
of this part of Scotland is not more than 90 inches in a year, 
but i is evenly distributed over the year. As we see from 
table (8) Toronto's annual precipitation is 38.46, but the rain 
often falls in heavy splashes, and one consequence is that 
droughts are more frequent in our region than in north-eastern 
Scotland. But we have some compensations: our fruits are 
superior, and our Indian corn 

Turning our attention now to table (0) we see an insular 
climate which is very different from that of north-eastern 
Scotland. Grenada, north-west of Trinidad, within 12 degrees 
Te wast coast is much wetter, 
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fof the equator, had a mean temperature for the year 1911 of 
'82, and a rainfall of 152 inches. But itis like Aberdeen in even- 
ness of temperature. Its productivity in certain things is 
remarkable. Although it is only a little larger than Clarke or 
Darlington, containing 183 square miles, it is said to have 
exported in 1911 such things a8 cocoa, coffee, sugar, rum, 
cotton, spices, and fruits, to the value of a million and a half of 
dollars. Grenada is an example of what continuous high tem: 
perature and high rainfall will cause the earth to produce." 

‘As one reflects on climatological matters one feels more and 
more how complex they are. Obscure in cause and origin, 
dobseure in influence and result, investigation stands bafited in 
the presence of mighty forces over which mankind has small 
control. Will it ever be possible to foresee a deluge of rain Tike 
that which fell on July 27, 1807 (table 5), or a withering heat 
like that of July 3, 1911, or a frost like that of Jan. 10, 1859, or 
a dry summer like that of 1874, or a wet summer like that of 
1843? And even if we could foresee, should we be able to mitigate 
the results? Will husbandry ever remain, what it has so often 
been, an inscrutable lottery? 

Although our region was well supplied with good springs of 
water and running streams, yet wells and cisterns had to be dug 
fon the majority of farms’ to provide houses and barns with 
water for man and beast. And naturally certain men adopted 
the trades of well-digging and pump-making to supply. the 
needs of the community. In the writer's youth he remembers 
that our most prominent welldigger was Rutherford Smith 
(Gee p. 88). Francis Squair's books show that on March 9, 
1851, Rutherford Smith received £1, on March 14, 5 shillings, 
and on Sept. 8 1s. and 6d. for well-digging, in all the sum 
of $5.30. Richard Henwood (see p. 95) also received at the 
same time 86.30 for the same kind of work. And John Newson 
also received 5s. and 6d. ($1.10) at the same time. In all, the 
three had $12.70 for well-digging in 1851. Excavators at that 
time received 50 cents a day with board or 6d. (10 cents) a yard. 
But ell-digging may have had higher pay; let us say it was 
75 cents a day. If that was the rate then the digging of the 

















"Durham Co, Ont reported by the statistical oficer to have produced 
fed crops in 1024 to the value of $4,012,280, which divided by 6 would be 
$518,716 for each Township. 
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well on the south end of Lot 81, Con. 4, Clarke, took some 
17 days’ work. The writer remembers hearing that it was a 
hard well to dig. Who made the pump cannot be discovered 
from the books, but it may have been the noted Ned Silver of 
Bowmanville, an original character of the time! This well was 
about 40 feet deep. Throughout the greater part of its depth 
it was eut out of a very hard, greyish clay, which resisted pick 
and shovel almost like rock, 

‘When, in 1863, Francis Squair's family removed to the north 
half of Lot 81, the water for house use was taken sometimes 
from a spring at the foot of the hill west of the house, or some 
times from the ereek east of the house. But there is an entry 
in the books on Feb, 24, 1864, that a certain McGregor received 
$4.00 for digging a well. On March 15, Ned Silver installed a 
new pump for which he received $10. ‘Then the heavy carrying 
fof water uphill ceased. A cistern for rain-water came later. 
On Aug. 1, 1867, Thomas Harvey received 85.00 for building 
fa brick oven and plastering a cistern. The cistern was a large 
bowl dug out of the hard, greyish clay, six or seven feet in 
diameter, and six or seven feet deep. The walls and bottom of 
the cistern, being made quite smooth, they were plastered with 
‘a coat of what was called water-lime, and remained watertight 
for years. To complete the story, Edson Andrus of Orono 
installed cistern pump on May 80, 1868, for which he was 
paid $5: Thomas Harvey was an Englishman who lived on the 
roadside, between Lots 30 and 81, Con. 5. He would work 
steadily for a month or so, and then, getting very thirsty, would 
‘ross the fields to Orono ta quench his thirst—an operation which 
would take at least thirty-six hours. After this he would go to 
bed and lie by for thirey-six hours more, at the end of which 
time he would return to his work, and tell you how ill he had 
been, “O dear, I was a sick man. I thought I should ‘add’ 
Another pump-maker of Orono in the 1850-1860 period was 
Peter Harnois, a man of French descent. 

A certain proportion of the wells of the region were unsatis- 
factory for various reasons. The water of some might have a 
disagreeable taste, but the commonest defect was that, in dry 
seasons, the water would fall very low or fail altogether, co that 
water would have to be brought from neighbours’ wells, or in 

"See J.B. Faisbair's “History and Reminiscences of Bowmavile” p67. 
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tanks from some ereek, a mile or two away perhaps. Then a 
new well might be dug, which might or might not prove to be 
better. Consultations with more fortunate neighbours would 
be held and advice taken. Presently wonderful cases would be 
cited. So-and-so had all kinds of bad luck, several of his wells 
hhad failed, and at last he got a man with a bazel-rod to tell him 
where to dig; the man told him, and he dug and got a splendid 
well of clear, never-failing water. ‘There were several people 
who seemed to be able to tell where a good well could be found. 
The one best known to the writer was Edmund Prout (cf. p. 124) 
of Lot 7, Con. 3, Darlington, who was somet 

inhab 











imes sent for by 
tants of Darlington, Clarke, and Cartwright to “try for 

as the phrase went. His work was often considered 
successful 











‘Although the literature on the “divining rod" has no connection with 
‘our locality, yeti isso extensive and interesting tat we must say something 
bout it. Perhaps some of our readers may be tempted to make a stay of 
this curious eubjec, 

Tint there i an ati entitled “The Divining Rod”, by Edwaed R. 
Pate which appeared in Proceedings of the Society” for Paychical Research, 
vol 2 (SS-1880), pp. 75-107. ‘hit article contains an abstract of evidence 
Collected by E. Vaughan Jenkins of Chekenham, England, on the operations 
fl seven diviners ia England in 8 cases of tryg far water any of which 
sree reoried as sucresul, The Int of works conslted by Me Pease con 
tained the folloming 
Jacob's Rod by Thomas Welton, London, 18700). 
rious Myths of the Middle Ages by Baring Gould, 1872 
Msthe and Mythmaters by Proessor Fiske, Boston, 1873 
Proceedings, Bristol Naturalist’ Society. Paper by Tawney and Pass, 1874 
‘he Diving Rod by Charles Latimer, Cleveland, US., 181. 

Paychologieal Review. Paper by Mrs'de Morgan, Sept, 187 

Cornhill Magazine, Jon ISS 

Nature, Paper by E. B. Tylor, May 17,1883 

“The Divining Rod. Paper read by Rossiter W. Rayoond at Boston Meeting 
‘ol the American Inttate of Mining Enginers, Fe, 188, 

Secondly thre ir an artile entitled "On the So-called Diving Rod”, 
by W.F. Barrett, Profesor of Experimental Physics inthe Royal College of 
Science for Ireland, in the Proceedings of the Sotiety for Pychical Research 
ol 13, Pacts 32-35 (1897-1898), pp. 2-280. 

“Thirly there ie second article by Professor Barrett inthe Proceedings 
ofthe SIP.R, vol, 1, Parts 36.35 (18081800), pp. 120383, 

Tove long and iatereting articles rise Guestions which ae too diffclt 
for the writer to express any opinion on. One thing x clear, however, from 


























‘Bdmund Prout was the write’ father-in-law. 
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the evidence given: the amount of searching for water wth the divining rod 
is large in soany European and other countries, and the faith of those who 
Trove engaged the water-finders bas generally been strengthened by the 
results of thik operations 

‘Gute recently there have appeared articles which show what an amount 
of interest i taken in the subject. In The Cornhill Mogaine, Apel, 1826, 
there san aitce entitled Water Divining by two profesional water finder, 
‘Miss Hyacinthe Daly and Joho Timms. We quote a paragraph: "Two years 
ago the water supply of Dath became iasulcent for the town, and after 
foncierabe dneusion the Water Works Commitee decided to end for @ 
tivnce. A weltknown profesional man yas emploved and be found thers 
few springs whic increased the water supply by 400,000 gallons per die. 
‘This i only one of slay cares which could be eted fom a profesional 
divers records, In Austra, where public opinion is ot quite so eon 
ervative in accepting new ieas, the Department of Public Works, Brisbane, 
hhc employed a goverament water-nder for the pas ten years 

‘And an arte apgeazed in the Time, London, on Apel 30, 1026, which 
reads: "From our own Corespondent 

Bombay, Api 20 

"When the Bombay Legislative Council was sting vecently there was 
much tsticim of the Covernment’s appointment of Major Pogson as 
Imaterdiviner “The facts now published show how succestal Major Pogson 
hs been and iow fully he Bn untied his appolatment at a high salary. 

Major Pogson has ben able to locate merous underground currents 

and to caleulate their approximate depth. Inthe "tap" dec of Ahmed 
tavar, Sholapur, and Bijapur, where the water sacity f ost felt 8 well 
fave been or ave being excavated on sites recommended by Majot Pogson 
Of there four have not reached the depth a¢ which be predicted water Would 
be struck. In 47 caves water has ben stcuck and in two exees water has aot 
teen found, although the predicted depth had been reached 

“Thee reals are not de to particular local knowledge, as Major 
Pogson hes worked io many parts of India, inching he Nig, Rajputana, 
and the Nest West Frontier.” 


‘The ordinary equipment for furnishing water on farms (and 
in villages, too) was an excavated well, from 10 to 50 feet deep, 
with a wooden curb for the whole or part of the depth. Some- 
times, however, the well was lined with stones or bricks. Rare 
were the cases of the open well with windlass and bucket. In 
the large majority there was a wooden pump, pine logs with a 
three inch bore, not too hard to work if the well was under 50 
feet deep. But if you didn’t draw the leak-rod on a cold night 
hiot water and salt would have to be used in abundance to thaw 
cout the pump. Some few farm-houses were so favoured by 
nature as to have an open and flowing spring where no pump 
was needed, and which did not freeze. David Connell, on 
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Lot 30, Con. 4, north half, had one of this kind. Ned Dowson, 
fon Lot 35, Con. 4, south half, developed a quite remarkable 
apparatus. An uncontrolled spring had been sending its water 
fut over the land and spoiling quite an area, Ned put a tile 
drain through and dried the bog-hole, carrying the water to a 
little, three-foot waterwheel which drove a small pump which 
lifted the water high enough to send it through pipes to the barn, 
80 rods away. The writer is informed that after 40 years the 
apparatus is still working. 

‘Sometimes the labour of pumping was obviated by installing 
1 windmill on an elevation such as the top of the barn. John 
Joness, son of Matthew Joness (p. 198), met his death by being 
caught in such a mill and crushed by the revolving wings. 
Pumpe are also operated now by using gasoline engines or 
electric motors. 

As far as the writer knows there are but two artesian wells 
in our region. One is found on the farm of Mr Wm Rundle, 
Lot 7, Con. 5, Darlington. For long years there had been an 
ordinary well on the place of some 50 or 60 feet depth. Like 
many another well of the region it had given a good deal of 
trouble by running shore of water at critical times. Finally 
it was decided to bore from the bottom of the original well 
into the hard layers below. The work was continued until a 
depth from the surface of 120 feet was reached, when the water 
came up with a rush, and has continued gushing ever since. 
This occurred on June 20, 1914, The writer is not certain 
whether any water-finder was consulted, but thinks that no 
such consultation took place. In every way this is the most 
successful well in the whole region, The other flowing well is 
about two miles distant to the north-west, a concession south 
of Tyrone, near Schoolhouse No 10, The writer has not seen it 

There are also two examples of diversion of water from its 
natural course for the purpose of driving machinery, sanitation, 
and protection against fire. The frst of these diversions occurred 
in 1868, by which water was turned from Wilmot’s Creek to the 
Orono Creek, 

An event of some importancein the history of Orono was the 
turning of part of the water of Wilmot's Creek into the Orono 
Creek. The primary reason for the diversion was to furnish 
Tucker's flour mill at the southern end of the village with a 
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Li ily te at re a Or 
thie ll ws sitentd and rm which ere power 
Going mall and uncertain, petcasy at cwtin onto of 
the Year ‘The pant at which i wan decided fo tap Wiwa 
Creat nas where Us seam crue the sath Conon Line 

fd mas fs entry ino Lot 3, Cor, which waste propery 
| Of hr jonn Parker, To conduct the water into the Oro 

eek shove Tucks pond.n Lae 20 Con 5 ft mas necenary 
forthe canal to tnvene a distance e about aml woth and 
2 tak cae sohlyspsting ual ace of toate ly 
through te lands of John Fake, ‘Thomas Vien Duncan 
McConnachie and Jb Miler, T¢ van the al of 1862 tat 
Mr Tucker announced te Francs Sqaie that he (Mtr Tucker) 
fa gases ir te canal de te se tne eral 
t dere that FS should sgn document pledging heal! 
femeen the dvedon tnd tae dsr Me Tuck n og 
the canal orn enjoying ls advantage. FS ued opm 
fey igh unt ie terion of i air fn te orth al 
Gi his land where he oped tome day to uldw niet Mr 
Tih peso ifn aaah gues ads td he 
Give nthe year 1, 

Tinally, cn Jue 2 1876, Bil yas led in Chancery 
between Fanci Snr Plt and Jveph Lye Taker, the 
Gorpornion of the Towntip of Clarke Sabra ‘Tacen fob 
Parker, MaryAnn Staple, John ‘Somers Thomas Vincent 
Dancy MConachie, John Miler Tomes Leh 
| Cronity and the Canada Permanent Laan tnd 

cel, Defendant ‘Te ae came bre Chance Spratee 
in the Town of Cobourg on May 10, 1877, Counsel for the q 
Print ein Water C.F, Cant and forthe Defeat 
Tames Beane, The Dete ofthe Court dated May Ie 1877 
aravred that the Defendants, jneph Lyle Taker td Sea 
Toeker, do exces tothe Pca an anignment of the Fight 
oo cary ae water bea ed cate cl rn he 
{Conch ot at any punt the Pin may eet, which Fight 
Sen granted by Dave Conall to Joueph Lye Tucker Ts 
prviege as never ted by te Pale or he hel, but sod 
tethered ut selingied by the hie (log 25193 
Sher Ue Gorcment of Omar acquired ‘of Dad 
Cannel and forthe purpose of» Fret 
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‘The second important case of diversion of water occurred in 
1912, The Town of Bowmanville, having depended for its 
water supply on wells and cisterns, and realising the danger 
from epidemics, conflagrations, ete., to which ic was exposed by 
reason of an imperfect supply, determined to acquire a sufficient 
natural spring of water on the higher land north of the town, 
and to bring the water in through pipes by the force of gravita 


tion. A spring was found on Lot 5, Con. 7, Darlington, and the 











site of the spring was purchased from Levi Skinner. ‘The 
length of piping required was some eight miles. At about two 
miles from the town, on the hill near Salem schoolhouse, a 
regulative reservoir was made. ‘The first cost of the system was 
$175,000, which figure has been brought up to $225,000, by 
later extensions, ‘The water system of Bowmanville seems to 

have proved perfectly satisfactory 
The water now used by the town formerly flowed into the 
Soper Creek, on which Stephens’ saw-mill (Lot 6, Con. 4), the 
‘oldest in the region, and MacKay’s barley mill are situated. 
And an interesting question has been asked as to whether the 
size of the creek has been sensibly reduced since the installation 
of the waterworks. Mr George A. Stephens, owner of the saw: 
mill, is of the opinion that no diminution can be noticed. Very 
is has ever 











little, if any, accurate measurement of our st 
been made, however, and nothing of an exact nature can be 
aid regarding variations of their flow. There i an idea, more 
or less commonly held, that all our streams have grown smaller, 
but there are a few people who hold to the view that, since 
rainfall and snowfall have not changed there cannot be much 
cchange in the average flow of the streams, It is true that all 
the water in the streams comes from the clouds, but the rate of 
‘evaporation and the size of the spring freshets may have been 
increased by the disappearance of the forests. The streams may 
have less to do during the greater part of the year than was 
‘once the case. The available data sem to be too meagre to 
afford a basis for any theory in the matter. In the case of 
Soper's Creek, and of some others as wel, itis fed by a con- 
siderable number of springs flowing from the hills on either side 
of its bed for miles, and the diversion of one spring, even as 
important as Skinner's spring, would be dificult t0 notice, 
unless accurate measurements were employed, 
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ROAD MAKING 


‘Tne disputes between neighbours regarding line fences and 
road allowances were frequent and acrimonious, Often they 
were settled by the Township Councils, but sometimes they 
were closed by legal or parliamentary action. A case of the 
latter kind occurred in 1857, Among the Acts of Parliament 
‘of that year (Assented to June 10) is one entitled “An Act for 
the establishment of a certain Concession Line in the Township 
of Clarke", which authorised the Commissioner of Crown Lands 
to appoint’a Deputy Provincial Land Surveyor to resurvey the 
‘concession line between the Seventh and Eighth Concessions, 
‘across Lots 1, 2, 8, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and to fix and place per 
‘manent monuments, etc. In the Township of Darlington also 
similar cases arose, such as the one in Con. 2, which involved 
the changing of lines and the remaking of roads in the eastern 
fend of that Concession. The causes of these difficulties were 
‘often the errors in the original surveys, and the unsuitability of 
the road allowances for road-making. The strictly rectangular 
system in a rolling country, cut by running streams, did not 
‘conduce to the easy making of roads, nor to the amity of the 
inhabitanes. 

‘When in 1868 Francis Squair sold the south half of Lot 31, 
Con, 4, Clarke, and removed to the north half of the Lot, he 
experienced serious difficulties in getting the side-line opened 
between Lots 30 and 31, ‘The only access to his house was by a 
trail from the south, through fields, woods, and swampy ground, 
lover a primitive log-bridge, submerged in time of high water. 
‘The legal road allowance (66 ft. by 134m.) contained a ribbon 
of space, in which a road could be made only with great dificulty. 
It crossed five hills, and ran for a distance parallel with, and 
half-way up, another. In addition, the creek crossed it three 
times. No wonder this romantic bit of road had remained 
unmade. 

‘When an attempt was made to construct the road two difi- 
culties were met: the cost, which the Council would have to 
bear, and the opposition of the two occupants of Lot 30, William, 
Renwick of the south end, and David Connell of the north end, 
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Mr Renwick's opposition was incurred because Francis Squair 
and the Clarke Council removed his fence some twenty or 
thirty feet to the true line on the east, in order to permit of the 
straightening of the creek and avoid more bridges than one, 
The fence was moved, and the new channel cut, so quickly one 
morning that Mr Renwick did not observe what was going on. 
The writer has the note, dated May 1, 1865, which he wrote 
ordering Francis Squair and the Township Council to restore 
fence and stream to their original position within two weeks 
for action would be taken against all parties concerned. No 
action was taken, and the creck continued to flow in its new 
channel. 

‘At the north end Mr Connell's opposition arose from the 
fact that, some years previously, he had been permitted by the 
Council to enclose in his own field a piece (about 34 ac.) of the 
road allowance, on the understanding that he should relinquish 
it when called on. On July 20, 1865, Francis Squair petitioned 
the Township Council to “cause all parties in occupation of any 
part of said road allowance to remove all obstructions there- 
from.” On Now. 1, 1865, the Township Council enacted that 
the road allowance should be opened up for the public in the 
place determined by the survey and report of C. G. Hanning 
P.LS., made to the Council in October, 1865. On April 10, 
1866, Mr R. A. Lovekin, Councillor for Ward 3, notified Mr 
Connell to remove all obstacles from the road allowance, and 
forbade him to sow or plant in it, informing him that he had let 
the job of opening up the road to Squair. Notwithstanding the 
official warning Mr Connell refused to remove his fence, and 
sowed the land to oats. Then on June 6, Francis Squair removed 
Mr Connell’ fence, and made on the part of the road allowani 
hitherto enclosed, @ piece of turnpike road. Squair was then 
summoned to appear before three Justices of the Peace: Richard 
Brown, Thomas Tamblyn, and Richard Ruddock, who con. 
demned him on June 21, 1866, to pay a fine of $2.00, with 
$2.75 costs, or to be imprisoned in the Cobourg Gaol for ten 
days, Francis Squair appealed from this decision to the Court 
fof General Quarter Sessions of the Peace held at Cobourg on 
Sept. 12. The ease apparently was tried at Cobourg, for these 
entries ate in Francis Squair's cash-book: “1806, Sept. 11, 
Witness fees to Wm Petrie, to Cobourg, $2.50, Witness fees to 
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‘Murdock Cameron, $2.50, Witness fees to C. G. Hanning, $5.00. 
Sept. 12, For fare to and from Cobourg, $1.60, For lawyer's 
fees to Robt Loscombe, $8.00." There is no other entry of 
money paid, so it may be presumed that Francis Squair won his 
suit at Cobourg. This presumption is confirmed also by the 
writer's recollection 

‘Thereafter for two or three years a great deal of labour was 
pput upon this mile and a quarter of road, and it became fairly 
passable. But without a large expenditure it will never be a 
good road. It illustrates the unfortunate side of the policy of 
laying out roads according to an inflexible, geometrical system, 
without reference to the natural contours of the landscape. 





XXXII 


AGRICU 





‘URE, PRICES, MILLS, ETC. 


Tae great factors to consider in the matter of agriculture are 
the men and women engaged in it, the soil upon which they 
work, the climate of their region, the forms of rival life sur- 
rounding them, and the markets for their produce. To discuss 
thoroughly these points would demand great knowledge, time, 
and space, and we shall aim at nothing beyond superficiality 
The people who settled our region were Protestant Irish, 
chiefly, but not all, from the north of Ireland; Americans of 
British descent, chiefly from New England; Englishmen, from 
all parts of England, but with a larger proportion from Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and Yorkshire; Scotsmen, of Saxon descent 
from the south and east of Scotland, and of Celtic descent from 
the west and north; a Frenchman or two from Lower Canada, 
John Biette and Peter Harnois; and a German or two, Jacob 
Stalter, and Friedrich Maas (from 1866 to 1878 miller for Allan 
Lockhart and Son). Except, then, from the standpoint of 
Protestantism, it was a heterogeneous, but British population, 
‘with some bilingual Scottish Gaels. But it was homogeneous 
in one important sense; it had behind it a past of humble 
origins. Men and women who had worked hard for generations, 
and for small pay, were our ancestors, Our traditions were in 
favour of industry and thrift, Idling was not a good basis for 
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reputation. Men and women were all industrious, but it was 
unusual to see women working in the fields, However, their 
indoor industry was prodigious. They were never idle. ‘Their 
cooking, baking, cleaning, washing, mending, knitting, and 
making of clothing were unending. They did the tailoring, the 
dressmaking, and in the earliest times, the spinning and weaving 
for their families. Models of piety and correct conduct, their 
presence in rough places like bar-rooms was unheard of. 

Tt was always difficult to obtain servants, male or female, in 
the rural parts of our region. In early times a girl's wages would 
bbe $4 of less, a month, and those of a young man on the farm 
from $8 to $12 or $14 a month, with board included. Tt was 
eustomary for servants to eat at table with the family, even 
when company was present. The right of sitting down with 
the family was often extended to tramps who might drop in on 
you at meal-time. ‘The manners of a farm-house very closely 
approached those of indiscriminate, democratic equality, and 
very often the wife hore the major part of the disagreeable 
things endured. The just Ruler of the Universe surely has in 
reserve for faithful farmers’ wives the choicest mansions of 
Paradis 

‘Although our early farmers were laborious and thrifty they 
foften were deficient in knowledge. Not a few were illiterate, not 
being able to read and write at all. But even with ability to 
decipher print, they would not have been much better of 
for although agriculture is the most ancient of the human arts, 
it isa comparatively new science, and that particularly in Upper 
Canada, The agricultural science based on the observations 
and experiments of Europe was not sufficient for the needs of 
four country, What was true for England was not always true 
for Canada. A new set of experiments and observations had 
to be made, which was slow and costly. In fact it was necessary 
to wait for new generations of men to be born, raised, and 
‘educated before we had those who understood our conditions. 
As we watched and waited progress seemed slow. But it was 
all quite natural, and probably we were moving as swiftly as 
any race of men would move. We shall, no doubt, show our- 
selves as receptive of new ideas as any other group in the future, 

In the list of prizes awarded at the Provincial Exhibition of 
1848 there is one of great interest, viz., the one given to Robert 
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Beith for the hest piece of linen goods. It goes to prove that 
flax was cultivated and the fibre made into cloth by the early 
setilers. We do not find many proofs of the making of linen, 
but of the making of woollen cloth we find many. There were 
‘wo chief varieties as remembered by the writer, a heavy, grey 
fulleloth, and flannel of lighter weight. The former was usually 
made into suits for men, the latter into shirts and smocks for 
‘men, and also into skirts and petticoats for women, Both were 
good and firm, but the fulleloth being heavier lasted a little 
Tonger. Through it no wind could whistle—not even a January 
northewester. In Francis Squait's books there are enough 
references to carding and weaving woollen fabrics to make us 
sure of some names of persons, and other details, which relate 
to the making of homespun. The earliest mention is of the date 
Jan. 18, 1864, when 81.50 was paid to Mrs Pearson for spinning. 
‘The spinning generally was done at home in the Squair family, 
but sometimes, as here, outsiders helped. There were hand 
cards in the house, and occasionally they were used for carding, 
but the clean wool was nearly always taken to the carding mill 
to be made into rolls for spinning, The name of William Ivory, 
who had a woollen mill at Newcastle, recurs a number of times 
as having carded wool: on Feb. 6 and Nov. 20, 1865, on Oct. 15, 
1807, on Sept. 4, 1868, on July 27, 1860, without mention of 
quantity, and on Dec. 19, 1872, he is paid $2.00 for carding 
8H Ibs of wool, Again, on Sept. 1, 1873, Wm Ivory is paid $1.20 
for carding, and that is the last time he is spoken of. Later, 
as on Sept. 23, 1876, the carding was done by Taylor of Hampton, 
at the rate of $1.15 for 224 Ibs of wool, and last time of all for 
carding, on July 4, 1883, when $2.87 was paid for carding 
36 tbs of wool. Meanwhile weaving and fulling went on. On 
Feb. 14, 1873, Mr Sievewright was paid $290 for weaving 
29 yards, on Jan. 14, 1874, he was paid $3.20 for weaving 30 
yards. On June 2, 1879, Mr Sievewright was paid $3.08 for an 
‘unmentioned quantity of cloth, and on April 18, 1884, $2.87 
for weaving 23 yards, Although no case of fulling appears in 
the Squair books the writer remembers at least oe small job 
of fulling done by Win Ivory, and of wearing trousers made of 
the cloth, which was of a most enduring character. ‘The relations 
which existed between these woollen men and the writer were 
most cordial. Mr Sievewright particularly was much admired, 
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He was a man who had been brought up among the weavers 
in some fairly large Scottish town, and considered himself a 
good deal of a radical, although not anti-religious. On the 
Contrary, he thought himself quite pious, and attended the 
Presbyterian Church assiduously, although he was. strongly 
‘opposed to some of the Chapters of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. One of his contributions to Public Worship was that 
hie led in the singing in a strange, ecreeching voice, which some- 
times went so high that only the women could follow him, 
But he was a godly man. Peace be to his soul! There were 
many others engaged in operations with woollens, such as James 
Dyer, who had a real mill at Orono, and made fine cloth. He 
was succeeded by Mr Cronkhite as early as 1872, There was 
also a carding mill at Leskard, Mark Williams had another at 
Bowmanville. There were several more in Darlington and, 
Clarke. F, Walden was also a weaver at Orono. 

The sol of the Townships of Darlington and Clarke is of very 
considerable variety, and that fact has had great influence upon 
what has been produced in that area, whether we regard the 
forest growth of early days, or the field, or orchard crops of 
later times, There is some ground for thinking that a good deal 
of ignorance prevailed among the early settles as to the qualities 
of soils, and as to the signs they bore, when they were covered 
with trees and underbrush. You could not quite tell from the 
trees you found growing on a certain area what kinds of cereals, 
roots, oF fruits would prosper there. And even if you had been 
able to tell something about these things you would not have 
been able to foresee what crops would suit the markets which 
would develop. It seems that the most common idea in men’s 
minds in our region regarding a standard of value for land was 
its capacity to produce wheat, and particularly fall wheat 
The land that gave the most wheat with the greatest certainty 
was good clay loam, on which water did not lie, and which was 
protected from the raw winds of March. The preparation most 
generally practised was the method of the summer-fallow. But 
sometimes no preparation was practised, and wheat would 
follow on wheat, or some other cereal. Then trouble would come. 
The land would refuse to give a crop, and people began to talk 
of the exhaustion of soils. Very few made an attempt to practise 
a rotation of crops, and not much fertiliser was applied, until 
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the number of cattle was increased. ‘The methods were largely 
haphazard, and results were uncertain. 

In the writer's boyhood he often heard the lament that the 
soil had lost its strength, that no longer could such large erops 
be grown as when the country was new. And cases were cited 
to prove that this was true. One of the striking ones was that 
of Thomas Brown, waggon maker of Bowmanville, who once 
harvested seventy bushels of fall wheat from an acre which he 
owned within the village of Bowmanville. The story may have 
been true, although it always remained somewhat vague and 
uncertain. The story of Wim Wallace of Cavan that he had 
return of 827 bushels from 7 acres, and that of Wim Windatt of 
Darlington that he had a return of 48 bushels an acre from 10 acres 
fof wheat rest on better foundations (see pp. 478, 479) 
But crops of wheat of from 40 to 50 bushels an acre have not 
been infrequent, and that too within quite recent times. There 
is no ground for believing that the good clay loam of Darlington 
and Clarke has been permanently reduced to infertility. With 
proper methods of rotation and fertilisation the land will bear 
‘a8 Well as ever it did 

But in sandy soil the wind has in many places blown away 
the whole of the surface, humus and all, so that nothing can 
‘grow in such “blow-spots” until a new soil has been built up, 
an operation which would be slow and costly. Such spots are 
found on the so-called Iroquois Beach (p. 1) and on the Pine 
Ridge. These areas ought never to have been cleared of trees. 
If they had been kept as forests they would have yielded their 
yearly crop of wood, which to-day would be very valuable. 
But it is ever dificult to foresee what will happen. The proper 
thing to do now with such areas is to plant them with forest- 
trees or orchard-trees. Trees will often grow where cereals, 
clover, roots, etc., do badly. Trees would also prevent the 
‘wind from playing havoe with the soil.. The orchard and pine 
plantation on Lot 7, Con. 8, Darlington (F. L. Squair's property), 
show how trees are useful in stabilising light soil, which exposed 
to the wind would run the risk of being blown away. There 
are also hillsides of white clay which never should have been 
stripped of the original timber. These resist the wind better 
‘than the sandy areas, but rain and melting snow carry off the 
humus and make the clay very barren. ‘Trees can be planted 
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in such spots, but it is not easy to make them prosper. ‘The 
ignorance and carelessness of the pioneers have truly in some 
respects left a greatly diminished legacy to their successors 

Tn very early times the opinion was expressed that the 
production of wheat was well suited to the settlements on the 
orthern shore of Lake Ontario,' and it was a rather prevalent 
view that the value of land depended on the amount of wheat 
it would produce, In a measure this view was sound, but it 
‘everywhere, even where the 








sometimes urged men to sow wh 
soil or tillage was unsuitable or inadequate. Sometimes also 
they were led to neglect or despise the production of other 
things which might have proved more profitable directly and 
indirectly than wheat, But attempts were made in other 
directions. One of the earliest of these attempts was to intro- 
‘duce and develop the cultivation of hemp. Governor Simcoe 
urged in his despatches the importance and suitability of growing 
hhemp,? and his advocacy of the matter was, after his departure 
from Canada, followed by legislative action.' In 1801 the Legis- 
lature voted money for bounties, and in 1804 an Act was passed 
to encourage the production of hemp. But after trial the 
enterprise proved to be a failure, and in 1813 the Act was 
repealed. 

‘As soon as grain was produced in Upper Canada the problem 
of carrying it to market presented itself. Hon. Richard Cart- 
wright? on Dec. 15, 1794, reported to Governor Simcoe, from 
Kingston, that the agricultural products exported from the 
Midland District in 1794 to Lower Canada, comprising wheat, 
flour, midlings, ard, and potash, amounted in value to £3976.8.8. 
The wheat was quoted at'3/- bushel. ‘There were also furnished 
to the troops at Kingston flour, peas, and pork to the value of 
E6G01.1. And wheat, flour, and pork to the value of £742.5.4, 
were sent to York and Niagara. In addition, 4500 bushels of 
wheat and other grains were consumed by the breweries and 
distilleries. None of this came from our region, but in a few 
years’ time the region will ind an outlet in a similar way for 

















"Simove sai, “The product of the earth, which forms the staple of 
Upper Canada must be wheat.” Cruikshank’ Simcoe Papers, wl 8, pp. 87, 
os. 
‘Cruitshank’s Simcoe Papert, vl 3, pp. 87, 
‘ee Crikshaok’s Simcoe Papers, val 3, 
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its products, particularly to Montreal by batfeaue down the 
St Lawrence. 

So it was possible to ship grain from the north shore of Lake 
Ontario to Quebec as early as 1794, but going down the rapids 
of the St Lawrence in broad, flat-bottomed boats was precarious 
land expensive. Attention naturally was turned to improvement 
of the route by making canals, but this took a good many years 
to accomplish. By 1835, however, a number of lines of steamers 
are plying on Lake Ontario, and making connection with lines 
to Montreal and New York, as we see from advertisements in 
the press of the time 

In The Patriot of Toronto, April 14, 1895, ““The Ottawa and 
Rideau Forwarding Company" announce that they are ready 
to send freight in good, substantial, decked vessels from Kingston 
to Montreal by way’ of the Rideau Canal, As the freight barges 
will be towed by steamers there will be no delay en route, In all 
there will be nine steamers and a competent number of covered 
barges employed. For emigrants this line is particularly suited, 
since they may embark all their luggage along with themselves, 
‘on board a covered boat, and continue throughout the whole 
distance, being towed all the way 

In the same number of The Patriot W. L. Whiting & Co. of 
Brockville announce that they are prepared to forward farm 
produce to Montreal, and to transport merchandise from 
‘Montreal to any part of Upper Canada by the St Lawrence in 
the most improved covered barges. 

In another column Charles Smyth announces that he bas 
established line of boats to ply between New York and Oswego, 
expressly to secure a portion of the trade of Lake Ontario, 
and the St Lawrence, and of Lake Erie, by means of the Welland 
Canal, There will be no detention on the Hudson River, nor 
any transhipment save at Oswego. 

In addition to these, there are announcements regarding a 
number of steamers plying regularly on Lake Ontario, such as 
the steam packet Transit, the Osteego, the Canada, the St George, 
the Great Britain, the United Siates, etc., which call at ports like 
Cobourg and Port Hope, but not yet at Darlington and Bond 
Head. 

It may be proper at this point to say a word about these two 
ports, which for many years played an important part in the 
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business of our region. The Port Darlington Harbour Company 
received ite charter on March 4, 1887, The original share 
holders were: Robert Fairbairn, William Warren, H. S. Reid, 
David Smart, John Lister, John Farley. These had authority 
to take in other shareholders, which authority they exercised. 








On March 1, 1844, the following were the shareholders of the 
Port Darlington Harbour Company 


D, Galbraith 10 shac(s) at £10, 
John Lister 10 

David Smart a 

Joho Smart Fe 

John Simpson. 

HS. Reis 
Alphonso Hindes, 
John & A. Tait 
Timothy Soper 
Wan Smith 
Thomas Dey es 
H. Borland 

Sin Mason 
Jscob Nea 
RAW. Robs 
1. C. Sutton 




















= £1700 ~ $020 


It is clear from this list that the people of Darlington financed 
the whole enterprise at first, Later on, however, outsiders 
appeared among the shareholders. 

‘These shares were practically all paid up, and so we can put 
the working capital of the Company at £1780 or $6920. The 
writer is unable to give a detailed account of the development 
‘of the Company's business, but from papers left by Daniel 
Galbraith, Treasurer of the Company, and now in the possession 
of Mr D.'G, M. Galbraith, Barrister, Toronto, he has learned 
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that the first dividend was distributed to shareholders in 1841 
‘The camnings were good. ‘The fourth dividend, declared on 
March 1, 1844, was at the rate of 12 per cent; the fifth, declared 
fon Jan. 1, 1845, was at the rate of 11 per cent; and the seventh, 
declared in 1847, was at the rate of 15 per cent, John Simpson, 
later Hon. John Simpson, seems to have been the frst Treasurer. 
Subsequently, the Treasurer was Daniel Galbraith, the President 
being H. S. Reid, and the Secretary, T. C. Sutton. Wm Mitchell 
was Wharfinger. The original site was between the eastern side 
of Lot 8, and the western side of Lot 14, in the Broken Front of 
Darlington. This site was extended by the Act of Feb. 10, 
1840, to the western side of Lot 5, and the eastern side of Lot 18, 
B.F. The capital stock was not to exceed £10,000 in amount, 
to be held in 1000 shares of £10 each. The company was 
authorised to levy the following tolls: Pot and pearl ashes, 
per bl, -/9; pork, whiskey, salt, beef, lard, per bl, -/6; flour, 
per bl, -/4; mdse, per bl, bulk, -/6; lard, butter, per keg, -/1); 
iadse, per ton, 7/(; West India staves, per M, 2/6; pipe staves, 
per M, 12/6; wheat and other grain, per 60 Ibs, ~/1; lumber, 
per M.B.M., 1/3; boats and vessels under 12 tons, 1/3; boats 
under 5 tons, free; boats and vessels above 12 tons and not 
lover 50, 2/6; vessels aver 50 tons, 5/- 

‘The Bond Head Harbour Company received its charter on 
March 6, 1838, N, H. Baird, Esq., C.E., made a survey on 
Lots 27 and 28 in the Broken Front of Clarke, and considered 
the front of said Jots as a most desirable situation of the said 
harbour. ‘The following were to constitute the Company 
George Manners, Benjamin Clark, Hervey P. Andrews, Donald 
McTavish, Alexander Jack, Henry Munro, Edward Clark, A. 
Wilmot, John Middleton, George G. Boswell, Daniel Perry, 
R, H. Catherwood, Asa’ E. Walbridge, William McIntosh, 
William Brock, Joel Beman, Richard Lovekin, Samuel Street 
Wilmot, with such others as might come in, The company had 
power to collect the following tolls: Pot and pearl ashes, per bl, 
-/8; pork, whiskey, salt, beef, lard, per bl, -/4} flour, per bl, 
-/8; mdse, per bl, bulk, -/4; lard, bucter, per keg, -/1} mdse, 
per ton, 5/-; West India staves, per M, 2/-; shingles, per M, 
/6;, deals, per C, 3/-; wheat and other grain, per 60 Ibs, -/1i 
lumber per M.BM., 1/-; boats under 5 tons, free; boats and 
vessels under 12 tons, 1/3; boats and vessels above 12 tons, 
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and not over 50 tons, 2/68; vessels over 50 tons, The 
capital stock of the company was not to exceed in value £5000, 
and to be held in 800 shares 

Nowhere do we see more plainly written the changes that 
have been wrought in the life of our region than we do in the 
neighbourhood of these two harbours, For a generation they 
were the heart of the commerce of the community. Then came 





the railway, and the business of the harbours began to decline 
Little by litle it fell off, until within three-quarters of a century 
from the foundation of the harbours none of it remained. And. 
now with the business all gone, the summer-cottagers and holiday 
makers have taken the place of the grain buyers and of the 
farmers who «0 often brought their wheat and barley to be sent 
fon steamer and schooner to distant markets. The eager 
buyer and seller have gone and the picnickers have taken 
their place 

‘The difference between earlier times and the present is 
brought out by comparing the business done at Port Darlington 
around 1840, when flour, wheat, lumber, potash, staves, pork, 
whiskey, ete, were shipped from the wharf, and the business 
that is done there now as appears from the West Durham Review 
of Aug. 12, 1926: 

Saturday evening was a great night for those who enjoy a dance, when 
they gathered together down at Feed Depew’s East Sie pavilion, at Bow 
smanvile Beach. From about 8.0 anti 12 the lagest cord of the season 
‘enjoyed one of the best hope beld at this popular suminer resort. From fat 
lad near they came, and words ould not br expressed ofthe high appreciation 
that was expressed by al, not only ofthe splendid mauve provided by Me 
Depew forthe dancers, bt als the excelent oor forthe same, This dance 
hall is Becoming one of the most popular between Montreal and Toronto, 
and fom the lege crowds tht are attending i vil ot be lng before there 
Wiha to beexta space provided for those who keto lance Ie generally 
once (5) chat this al = na class by fuel an fom the looks of ngs 
it will soon have to be made larger to accommodate the crowds. These 
dances ae held every Tuesiay, Thursday and Saturday night, witha good 
orchestra to supply the mui, 

‘The earliest manner of grinding wheat in our region seems to 
have been by the use of hand-nills, or of large wooden mortars 
hollowed out of the top of oak stumps, or out of the end of short 
oak blocks, or out of the face of big fat field boulders. As to 
the use of real mills driven by water power, i is difficult 4o get 
accurate information. “The Testimonial of Mr Roger Bates” 
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says (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, vol. 7, 
P. 150) that Mr Bates's grandfather used to take his wheat in 
4 boat as far as Kingston, but no date is given, nor anything 
that is precise, J. T. Coleman, in his "Early Settlers”, 18 

p. 6, quotes Timothy Soper as saying that "my father went 
‘once to Kingston, and several times to Napanee, taking. his 
grist in a canoe” (subsequent to 1795). This probably was 
the mill spoken of by Mrs Simcoe in her diary, March 10, 1795, 
as “Mr Cartwright's mills, on the Appanee River". But 
several people (e.g, W. Arnot Craick, “Port Hope, Historical 
Sketches”, p. 11) speak of the building of a grist-mill at Port 
Hope in about 1708, John Burk seems to have built the fist 
grist mill at Bowmanville in about 1824 (J. T. Coleman, “Early 
Settlers”, p. 14, J. B. Fairbairn, “History and Reminiscences of 
Bowmanville", pp. 2, 8, and Major Strickland, "Twenty-seven 
years in Canada West", 1853, vol. 1, p. 19). So, by 1825 
Bowmanville was making its own flour. 

‘And Soper's mill was in operation within a very few years, for 
Solomon Hooper began to work in it on Sept. 13, 1832. 

Francis Squair, a millwright, the writer’s father, was busy at 
his trade between 1843 and 1850, and he has left in his account 
books a record of the mills in which he worked. Some of these 
details may be useful here. He worked in the oatmeal mill of 
his brother, Robert Squair, for 150 days in the latter part of 
1843, and in the earlier part of 184. On May 21, 1844, he 
began to work for Mr Webster at the Rouge River, where he 
stayed 61 days. On Aug. 19, 1844, he began to work for Mr W 
H. Gibbs, in Whitby Township, and stayed with him tll June 14, 
1845, He returned to his brother's mill in the “hollow” at 
Bowmanville, and worked there till the end of January, 1846. 
During that time he finished up the smut mill and bolting reels 
for the flour mill, which was now added to the oatmeal mill 
In the same period he also installed the barley mill for the making 
fof pot and pearl barley. On Feb. 2, 1846, he began to work for 
Captain Samuel Ussher, who had a four mill and distillery east 
of the town, north of the Kingston Road, in the mill afterwards 
fowned by the Souches, where no mill now is. Here he worked 























till the middle of June. On June 18, 1846, he went to work for 
MeFeeters and Gray in the Tyrone mill, and stayed there till 
the beginning of April, 1847. Then for 45 days he was perfecting 
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his brother's barley mill in the “hollow” at Bowmanville. On 
June 18, 1847, he went to work for Mr Way at Winchester 
(now Brooklin), and stayed there 176 days. On Feb. 19, 1848, 
he returned to Bowmanville, and installed improvements in 
he Caledonia Mills" (Robert Squair’s). Later he worked for 
Moscrip at Beaverton, and for Benson at Peterboro’, and put in 
fa second term at Tyrone in the early part of 1849. His last 
important job for others was on the Simpson and Burk mill at 
Bowmanville, where he worked for about a year (June 24, 1849- 
June 4, 1850). He often spoke of that job with pride. He hung 
every wheel in the mill, and he was proud to know that they all 
ran true to the end of his life 

‘There were at least five flour mills at Bowmanville: three 
fon the west (Barber's) ereek, and two on the east (Soper’s) 
‘The earliest was probably Burk’s mill, situated where Vanstone's 
rill nov (1925) is, and built jn about 1825. Tt was succeeded 
by a larger and more perfect mill, built in 1850 (sce seven lines 
up), of which Bowmanville was very proud, called Burk's or 
Simpson's mill, or simply “the big mill”. It passed through a 
succession of hands until it became the property of Samuel 
Vanstone (about 1878), once partner of Francis Squair in 
Clarke, and later for years owner of the Tyrone mill. Tt has 
remained till the present in the same family. Rollers were 
installed in 1886, 

Not many yards south, on the same stream, was Robert 
Squair's mill, the building of which began in about 1841, and 
‘was completed by 1846. When complete it was equipped for 
making flour, oatmeal, corn meal, pot barley, and a breakfast 
food called avenaceous flour. Its master, a patriotic Seot, gave 
i the name of "The Caledonia Mills”. 

'A mile or so up stream was another mill, known in the 
writer's youth as MeDougal’s mill, regarding which he has 
Tittle definite information. It seems to have been built by a 
Mr Brown. W. H. Smith, in “Canada, Past, Present, and 
Future” (1851), does not give the name MeDougall in his ist 
of business men. But Tremaine’s map of 1861 has the mention, 
“George McDougall, Merchant Miller, Foulden Mills”, and 
Sutherland's Gazetteer of 1865 has the entry, “Robert and John 
McDougall, Millers, Lot 13, Con. 2". It is years now since the 
mill ceased to make flour. At a later period the power was 
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utilised to generate electricity to light the town, but that enter- 
prise has ceased also, 

(On the east creck, and near its mouth, was Soper’s mill, 
which was in operation as early as 1832 (see p. 450). Its successor 
is known still (1925) a5 the Mackay mill, although Mr Mackay 
is there no longer. He died Dec. 28, 1902, The present mill 
dates from 1908 and is occupied with the manufacture of barley 
products (pot and pearl barley, eream of barley, etc.) for which 
iis noted. Ata certain period this mill was called "Caledonia 
Mills", But it should not be confused with the earlier “Cale- 
donia Mills" owned by Robert Squair on the west creck. 

‘North of the Kingston Road on Lot 8, Con. 1, there was 
another mill, which was built by William Warrea in about 1835, 
Tt was afterwards the property of Captain Samuel Ussher 
(died 1867), then for a short time that of Francis Squair, and 
later for years that of the Souch family. At one time a distillery 








existed in conjunction with the mill, but ic was dismantled as 
‘early as 1863. 

Other flour mills in Daslington were: Elliot's mill at Hamp- 
ton (originally Millville) built by Henry Elliott, Sen., in 1840. 
‘The second mill was erected in 1851. In 1891 the roller system 
was introduced by Mr Thomas Elliott. About 1880 Charles 
Horn became miller for Mr Elliott, and in about 1913 bought the 
mill. He died Dec. 3, 1922. (Henry Elliott, Sen. (1800-1905) 
was born in Cornwall, and came to Canada in 1831, He lived 
ight years at Port Hope, and one year at Bowmanville, and 
then came to Hampton, where he built a sawmill and flour mill, 
land opened a store, He was first Treasurer of Darlington, being 
‘appointed in 1853, and retiring in 1900, Henry Elliott, Jun. 
(1835-1915), his son, was Township Clerk from 1898 to 1914 and 
‘Treasurer from 1900 to 1914.) 

‘The Tyrone mill was built by James MeFeeters and John 
Gray in 1847. Tt became the property of Samuel Vanstone, 
and was operated by him for years. It became the property of 
J.C, Vanstone in 1878. It is now operated as @ chopping mill 
by L. J. Goodman. 

There was a mill half a mile west of Enniskillen on Lot 21, 
Con. 7, on land owned by William Martin. On Tremaine’s 
map (1861) the following mention is made: "John Martin, 
Boyne Water Mills". This mill seems to have been called in 
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earlier times Secord’s mill. It is now operated by James Moorey 
asa chopping mill. 

‘The Haydon mill was built by Charles Bates in 1847. The 
place was then called Charlesville, In 1865 the mill was operated 
by John Rowse 

‘As to the flour mills at Neweastle theie history is obscure to 
the writer, In 1902 he was informed by Mr Henry Middleton 
(1827-1906), who came to Clarke in 1883, that at that time there 
‘was a mill called Sabine's mill on Wallbridge creek, south of the 
Kingston Road, a mile east of the village. Later a mill was built 
‘on Lot 24, Con. 2, about a quarter of a mile north of the Kingston 
Road, The writer remembers to have seen it. Smith's Canadian 
Gazetteer of 1846 speaks of a mill at Bond Head, and also 
fof an export of 2,065 barrels of flour from Bond Head Harbour 
in I844, Sutherland's Gazetteer for 1865-1806 speaks of a four 
rill built in 1845 at Newcastle by Hon. G, S. Boulton, and 
rebuilt by William Wagstaff. ‘The same publication also speaks 
of a flour mill built in 1858 by Andrew McNaughton. The 

and 
had 
been he is unable to say. ‘They have all disappeared. No mill 
is in Newcastle no 

The Neweas 











writer remembers only two mills: one east of the villa 
the other near Bond Head Harbour. How many there ev 














Recorder, March 26, 1857, advertises “Win 
Melntosh, miller, cash for wheat, at the Atherstone Mills, Port 
Newcastle". Also “A. McNaughton, miller and produce dealer.” 

The first flour mill in Orono seems to have been the one 











erected by Solomon Hooper. It stood in the valley near where 
the west creek afterwards discharged its waters into the Orono 
creek, Mr Hooper was born in Devonshire and came to Canada 
in 1882. His fist position was in Soper’s mill near Port Darling 
ton. The first entry made by him in his Day Book after taking 
this mill is dated Sept. 13, 1832, and reads, “the mill went to 
work", If uhis means that the mill began’ to work that day, 
then we have a date to ix the age of Soper’s mill. But probably 
it means merely that the mill began to work that day under 
Solomon Hooper's control. And he managed it for about 2} 
years, His last entry seems to have been made on Feb. 27, 
1835. His first entry at Orono seems to have been made on 
May 26, 1887. The interval had been spent in building the 
new mill in Orono. There he worked until a day in the summer 
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of 1845, when he was killed by the machinery of his own mill 
It is related that on the fatal day he was showing to a Bible 
Christian minister how some new belting worked, when his cloth 
ing was caught in the machinery and he was crushed to death 
His place was taken by his nephew, Thomas Hooper, on about 
Aug, 10, for we learn from the Day Book that Thomas Hooper's 
first quarterly salary fell due on Nov. 10, and amounted to 
£3 ($12). The subsequent history of the mill is somewhat 
obscure to the writer, but he is informed by Dr M. M. Tucker 
fof Orono that one Meyers took the mill after Mr Hooper's 
death, and that afterwards Meyers and Venner operated it, 
land that then it became the property of Mr J. L. Tucker. Soon 
after it ceased to be a flour mill, and the building was used as a 
plaster mill, and later a8 planing mill and furniture factory 
‘Thomas Hooper became Mr Tucker's miller in anew mill built 
about 1850, farther down the stream, and remained in that 
position for the remainder of his Kife, at all events he was there 
as late as November, 1887, 2 fact we learn from Francis Squair's 
books. 

The following names of customers occur in Solomon Hooper's 
Day Book while he was in Soper's mill (1832-1835). There are 
some obscutities in waiting and spelling, and mistakes may have 
been made in transeribing: 








A. Fletcher Eddy Baily 
Deseman Gisors Jordan 

Mrs Beach Sanday Champ 
Cloning ouch Roger Cole 
Herrington Shelby Windatt 
Reed Heat Champine 
Barber Neads Cotewin 

Abbot Bolden Hambly 
Yankey Spencer Cabite 

Stevens Taylor Dingmas 
enmett Granger John Wilson 
Whitaker Calteut Tea Wilson 
Wheeler Silver W. Ellord 
Benan Fee James Worden 
Towsley Praston James Courtice 
Charspein Mekivey Mrs Frank 
Henry Hose MoKensie Wore 


Names of customers occurring in Solomon Hooper's Day 
Book in the Orono period (1887-1845): 
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Thos Osborne Richasd Smale J. H, Eynon (Rev) 
Roger Tuener Tremain MeGianes 
F. Thickson acl Tremain ——_Salivan 
Henry Ruiter Calin Moulton 
Wat Ruiter Lattimore 
Confort Pikbam J. Carpenter Joba Amberson 
Francis Early James Lovekin Waddet 
Edy Kelly Thompson MeConnachie 
Trane Sth Warner 
Martin Aled Cetin 
Weller Davison Giteon 
Cask Sargent Walter Renwick Alex Maharry 
James Bawks F. Trim Wisc 
Archibald Bawks Reed John Johns 
Hiram Mositon Warren Laverty 
He Dingman Henry Eliott 
Sam Cobbedick Lane Jou Hawkey 
Wim Cobbedie Sen Vickers George Mayoacd 
Vim Cobbedick Jos Joh Wonnacott Jones (iackamith) 
John Cobblediele Wm Oke Cate 
Melotook Hugh Oke Dowgall 
R. Bradley Ben, Jacobs McPherson 
S. Eastman J, Jacobs Oliver 
fea Baldwin Henry Couch Hancock 
David Balin ‘Thos Miller George Sanders 
‘Thos Green , Vaughan Rickard Thompson 
James Eady Cleveland Joh Mis 
EBilinge Hoggot Wan Stelton 
S.Biliogs Wn Wiliams Wan Ladd 
Wm Cann Aaron Pethic Henry Munro 
Samuel Larue Charles Barett John Kelly 
Wen Souch Rotert White Joba Terveice 
Wm Trick Harvey Phim Ratherord Smith 
Join Souch Northott Neleon Powers 
R Brows Thos Hooper Every 
TBrows Joueph Torker Nickle 
Younghisbaad J.B. Tapp (Res) Nathan Covery 
Joha Thornton ‘Anca Mallory Fraser 
Wr Thornton Edad Johns Henry Hoar 


After Hooper's mill in Orono came Tucker’s mill. Mr J. L. 
‘Tucker (1820-1881) came to Orono in 1845, and built his frst 
flour mill in the early “fifties”. But things were hardly more 
than nicely going when on Feb, 27, 1855, the mill was burnt 
with the storehouse containing 20,000 bushels of wheat. ‘The 
rill was rebuilt within a year or two, and has continued ever 
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since, As was the ease with all our mill, rollers displaced the 
stones, but the writer does not know at what date—probably 
it was near to 1800, At Mr Tucker's death in 1881 it became 
the property of Dr M. M. Tucker, his son, who sold it to Mr A, 
W. Carveth, who conveyed it to Mr W. H. Rowe, the present 
owner. As has been said, Thomas Hooper remained miller as 
far down at least as November, 1887. 

There were two flour mills at Leskard 
son Benjamin were the owners of the earlier one, which was 
built about the year 1850. But the writer is not sure as to the 
exact date. The Ways offered it for sale in November, 1858, but 
he is not sure as to the date of the sale. Sutherland's Gazetteer 
of 1865-1866 mentions the owner as Mr John Ruddock, It was 
afterwards conveyed to Mr John Carveth. ‘The name of the 
Delhi mills had been given to the property by the Ways, Tt is 
now operated as a chopping mill by J. E. Nicholson 

‘The second flour mill of Leskard was the property of Mr 
James Eliott, The date of erection is not known to the writer, 
It is no longer in existence. 

Two other four mills of the Township of Clarke which lay 
outside our territory may also be mentioned. One of these is 
the mill of George Elliott of Port Granby which is mentioned 
on Tremaine’s map of 1861. As was often the ease a distillery 
‘was connected with the mill 

‘The second of these two was the Kendal mill which, on 
Tremaine's map of 1861, has the mention, ‘“Thereon Dickey, 
Newton, Proprietor of Watertown Mills, Kendal”. In Suther. 
land's Gazetteer (1865-1806) there is an item, “Dickey and 
Pearson, flour and grist mill proprietors". In’ Belden’s Atlas 
(1878) Daniel Comstock is spoken of as miller and farmer at 
Lot 10, Con. 6. 

For some forty years, between 1850 and 1808, a frame flour- 
rill with two runs of stones stood on the banks of Wilmot’s 
fereek near the south-west corner of Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke. 
‘The mill was built by Francis Squair and owned and operated 
by him during the early years of its existence. The lot (200 
acres) was acquired by Francis Squair from Hon, Robert Charles 
Wilkins on Nov. 20, 1850, the price being $2240. A small 
clearing had been made at the south-east corner of the lot, near 
the road allowance on which was a small log-house where Richard 








amuel Way and his 
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Henwood, a squatter, lived. The rest of the lot consisted of 
heavily-timbered land, particularly in the valley where the mill 
‘was to stand. There was no house to live in, but the family 
found shelter in a house rented from William Samis on Lot 32, 
Con. 3, a short distance south-west of the mill-site 

‘By Dee. 20, work had begun clearing sites for house and mill 
es of John L. Margach, William Munroe, John Ross, 
‘ardiner, Nicholas Sanders appear in the time-book as 
beginning work at once. To these are added, after the new-year, 
John Grant, Richard Henwood, William O. Petrie, Joseph 
Marshall, Edward Farrell, Thomas Husk, Philip B. Whitfield, 
Donald Stalker, John McFee, George Munroe, David Reekie, 
David Molison~-axe-men, diggers, eamsters, carpenters, masons, 
millwrights, In February the teams go for lumber to L. Ormis 
tons sawmill at Hampton in Darlington, and bring home 
altogether during the year lumber to the worth of £54.6.0. 
Lumber to the worth of £47.10.11 is also brought from Samuel 
Way’s mill at Leskard. William Allin of Orono furnishes lumber 
to the worth of £28.0.6. Horace Wells charges £2.1.0 for sawing 
20654 feet of maple. These items come to some $529. In addition 
there was a considerable quantity of hewn timber from trees on 
the place, which was not mentioned in the books. In the next 
year or two there was a good deal more lumber, but there is 
Obscurity in the accounts, and we shall not attempt to go into 




















details, 

‘After the wood comes the metal—shafts, wheels, ete. An 
important item was a lathe, bought from John Fensom in 
Albert St, Toronto, for £18.15.0, on which shafts and bearings 
were turned. A good deal ofthe iron came to the place in a some- 
what rough state, and had to be finished by the millwrights on 
the ground. Some forging also had to be done, and the first 
blacksmith engaged was Philip Rowe, afterwards partner with 
William Hutton in Orono in the foundry business. ‘The bellows 
cost £3.26. Of pinions, spurwheels, pulleys, couplings, gud- 
eons, Bettes and Abbot of Oshawa supplied to the value of 
£114.6.10 in the years 1851 to 1853. H. A. Massey and Co. in 
1853 supplied wheels, pulleys, castings to the value of £9.60. 
John McGee, of the Phaenix Foundry, 49 Yonge St, Toronto, 
‘supplied 67 Ibs of wheels at 5} cents a Ib, in 1853. John Gart- 
shore and Co, of Dundas shipped the millstones to Port Darling 
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ton on July 25, 1853, the price being £40. The mill seems to 
have been ready for operation in the end of that year, 1853, 
There had been also millstones bought on Oct. 8, 1852, from 
Johiakim Wisenburger of Colborne for £5. Did’ they’ prove 
useless? 

In addition to the cost of wood and iron was the very large 
cost of wages for making raceways, dams, and gates, for the 
crection of buildings, and the installation of smut-mills, mill 
stones, conveyers, elevators, coolers, bolting cloths, packing 
apparatus and the like. Although Francis Squair preserved 
‘with great care time-books and cash-books, itis no longer possible 
to calculate what was paid in wages in the two or three years of 
construction, to millwrights earning from $1.00 to $1.50 a day, 
and to other men earning from 50 cents a day up to $20:a month, 
Ie will suffice to say that the writer has a recollection of having 
heard that the mill represented an outlay of over $3000, in 
confirmation of which it was insured against fire by a careful 
company at $2000. 

What miller actually put the mill frst in motion the writer 
is unable to discover, but the first man to act permanently as 
miller was John Atkinson (1817-1866), who seems to have begun 
work on March 6, 1854, and to have closed his service at the 
end of the year, returning, however, at the end of 1850 and 
beginning of 1860 for a short period. ‘The man who held the 
post for the longest time was John Souch (1825-1908), who seems 
to have egun work in January, 1855, and to have continued 
almost uninterruptedly on until September, 1859. It is a 
pleasure to record that these two men were first-class millers, 
as well as tactful men, fitted to come into close touch with the 
gristing public, in such a delicate matter as providing the material 
for the making of the daily bread of the community. It was no 
easy matter for the miller to make sure that, with more or less 
inferior wheat, he would always send home with the farmer a 
full quota of good, sweet flour, which would rise well, and come 
out of the oven, brown and crisp, to the delight of the good 
housewife, then, and now, and ever, a most fastidious person. 
But these two, particularly the latter, used to hit it off as often 
as frail men ought to be expected to do, in this uncertain world 

‘The amount of number one, superfine four which this mill 
‘would produce from one bushel (60 Ibs) of wheat can be approxi- 
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mately calculated from the terms of an agreement made between 
‘Messrs Tucker and McCoy and Francis Squair on Sept. 28, 1854 
By this agreement the miller bound himself to deliver at Port 
Neweastle one barrel (196 ths) of flour for every four bushels 
and twenty-four pounds of wheat delivered to him, and to have 
for his share all the offal (screenings, bran, shorts), plus one 
shilling and two pence per barrel, Tucker and MeCoy to furnish 
the empty bartels (to cost 2/- apiece). That is to say, one bushel 
of wheat was expected to yield forty-four pounds and fifty-four 
hundredths of a pound of flour (60 Ibs, wheat gave 44.54 Ibs four), 
In the case of grists there was a toll of one-twelfth retained by 
the miller, So that the farmer might expect to bring home 
4085 Ibs of flour, plus the bran and shorts, for every bushel of 
wheat he took to the mill. And if the wheat were of extra 





‘quality he might bring home two or three pounds more of flour. 
And such good fortune was not unusual. It seems to be usual 
in our day of roller mills to give the farmer 36 to 88 pounds of 
flour, with bran and shorts, for a bushel of wheat. Naturally, 
in all periods, returns of flour are dependent on quality of 
wheat, and other circumstances, so drat close comparisons are 
impossible to make. But it seems pretty certain that the new 
methods give no larger yields than the old, with a finer but 
probably with a less wholesome flour 

No attempt has been made in speaking of wheat to dis 
tinguish between fall and spring wheat. But we should not 
forget that in earlier times fall wheat was the favourite, and 
would bring from ten to twenty cents a bushel more than spring 
wheat. (See table of prices for Jan. 12, 1847, p. 484.) 

In order to give some idea of the gristing done at Nain 
Mills, the name given by Francis Squair to the dour mill on 
Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, the work of two months, five years 
apart, is taken from the gristing books. In November, 1854, 
25 grists are brought in, consisting of 1743 bush. of wheat, 
‘and 0 bush. of coarse grains for chop. In November, 1859, 
107 grists are brought in, consisting of 885 bush, of wheat, and 
81 bush. of chop. In IS54 there would be nearly 15 bush, of 
wheat in toll, and about 74 bush. of chop. In 1850 there would 
be 69 bush, 35 Ibs of wheat in toll, and 63 bush. of chop. In 
money the toll of wheat in November, 1854, was worth about 
$22.50, and the toll of chop about $4.00, or in all $28.50. In 
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November, 1859, the toll of wheat would be worth $108 or $104, 
and of the chop $8 or $4, or in all some $107 

In explanation of the gristng list it should be sid that the ell books 
contain many names obscurely Written, and badly spelled, and the ink ¢ 
‘much faded. No lots of concessions are given, or distances from the mil 
These are merely estimates ofthe writer, and contain many gaps and doles 








(Grist ground at Naira Mills Lot 31, Con. 4, lake, in Nov, 1854 
‘Wheat 
Bus Lbs 


Nov. 2, John Marshall, Lot 31, Con 2, Clarke, 1} miles... 10 
‘John Fairbairn, perbape Lat 33, Con 3, Cask, 1k 








mils so 
2, Shephaid Wilton, Lot 16, Con, Cathe, 3} wiles. 10 
4 Henry Midleton, Lot 27, Con. 3, Clarke, 24 miles, 210 
© George Career, Lot 31, Con, 8, Clarke, 40 rods 208 
6, Charles Bellcod, Lot 3, Con. 4, Clarke, 100 ods. 330 
* Bradlord Bowen, Lot 3, Con. Clarks, 14 miles” 48D 
1, Heary Munro, Lot 29, Con 2, Carke,2 miles, 17 
Elabeth Blackburn, Lot35,Coo., Clarke, 14 miles 10 A 
0, Herbert Renwick, Lot, Con. 4 Clarke, Lol mile-- 19 
14, Samuel Wilmot, Lt 82 Con. Clarke, 22 miles. 890 
15, Willams Sams, Lot 22, Con 3, Catke, If mile, 6 
Ralph Dowson, Lot 35, Con. 4, Clarke, 1} mile. 8 
18, Charles Bellwood, Lat 33, Con 4, Clarke, 100 rade. 8 
Willis Dodie residence? 1 9 
29, Pliny Harnden, Lot 27, Con. 8, Cake, 1] mile. 5 y 
8" Aleander Covi, Lot 34, Con,4, Cask, File.) 
James Jerome, Lot 82, Con, 4, Clarke, I mle, 4 
25, Wiliana Sami, Lot 32, Con. 8, Clarke, 1} mile. 080 
27, George Carter, Lot 31, Con. 3, Clarke, 40 ods. 2 
‘Joh Bragg, Lot 2, Coo. 3, Daslingion, 2 alle, 6 
Joba Somers, Lt , Con. 5, Clarke, 24 miles 
Mr Smith a 
George C— ‘ 
0 


Wels, Probably Oromo 
‘To this should be added about 90 bush. of course grains Which were 
round a8 chop 





Nain Mills Gristing Book, 1850: Bah, Bash ‘ 
Chop Wheat 
Nov. 1, Bradford Bowen, Lot 38, Con. 3, Clarke, 1} miles + 
"Wit Osborne 6 
Willan Melntosh, Newesstie, @ miles 8 
2, Me Jones 18 
Geonge Dobson, Lat 26; Con 8, Clarke, 24 miles. 8 
"Mm ML 2 








bh 
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Chop Wheat 
2 ia Wilson, Lot 2, Con, Darlington, 3 miles ° 
Witiam Bross 6 
Richard South Lat 3; Coa. 3, Darlington, 3 miles “ 
Donald McPherson, Lot.27, Con 4, Chke, mile & 
3, John Bellwoud, Lot 30, Con. 2, Clarke, 1) ae Pn 
Figg 8 
HA. Massey, Newosetl, 3 miles. 0 
Eivard Pearson 6 
4, John Gibson 2 
exander Bradiey, Lat 14, Con. , Clarke, 5} miles 5 
Mr Reid 8 
Mr Foster 1 
5, George Ferguson ry 
Eaward Pearson 4 
AManvers man. At least 10 miles. ° 
17, Me Gucdner 2 2 
Me Renwick, 4“ 
Reuben Clare 6 
John Wight, Lot 8; Con. 3, Dasington, 24 miles 5 
Unkvowe 10 
Unieows: a 
Unknown 2 
8, Mr Gregory 6 
‘Ms White, probably John or Wiliam Wight 6 
Rotert Ferguson, Lot 34, Con. 5, Clarke, 2 sles 6 
9, Neaon Rowen, Lat 3%, Con, 3, Clarke 1} mile M4 
Alpha Soper, Lot 28, Co. 3, Clarke, 1 mile a 
Thomas Hayes 4 
10, Gilbert Sami, Lot 1, Con. 4, Darlington, 2) ies ra 
11,7. Willams 8 
Shepherd Wilson, Lo 16, Con, Clarke, 84 miles 2 
Mr Rundle robably rom Bethesda, about 4 miles 6 
Wiliam Heard, Lot 22, Con. 2, Char, 4 mile. ° 
‘Samuel Doney, Lat 18, Con. 4, Clarke, 8 mies 5 
Robert Hugart, Lot 2, Con. 1, Clarke, § alee. a 
11, James Wale, Lat 19, Con 4, Cask, 3 mls. 8 
12, Mr Jewell o 
Joha Hllen, Lot 1, Con. 6, Clarke, 7 eles 3 
Thomas Waddell, Lot 21, Con. 5, Clarke, $) mi 2 
Dodds 5 
J-Montgomery, Lot 3%, Con. 8, Clarke, 14 mile “ 
“ ‘Atexander Beith, Lat 38, Con-6, Clarke 3) mies. ° 
14, John Lee, Lots 11 and 12, Con. 4, Clare, 8 miles. 0 
*" James Hunter, Lot 22, Coa. 5, Clarke, 3 les 3 
‘Allan Wilnot, Lot 35, Con. 2; Clarke, 8 miles 16 
Willam Rumford, Lot 38, Con. 3, Clarke, 1} mile u 


J. Stephenson 5 
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Bast 
Choo 
14 Joba Farncomb. 
Lathan Clark, Lat 36, Con. i, Clare, 8 miles 
MP 
“Mr Robson 
5, Charley Leamans 
Francis Giteon, Lot 25, Con. 3, Clarke, 2) miles. 6 
Anew Smith 
Willam Cutter 
Willams Lake 
Joba Somers, Lt 81, Con. 8, Clzke, 2) mile. 
10, Mrs E, Blackburn, Lat 35, Gon. 4 Clarke, 14 mules 
* Lewis Cat, Lot 3, Con. 5, Clarke, 24 mites a 
‘A Baldwin, Lot 29, Coo, 8, Clarke, 2} miles 
16, David Grieve 
"Me Peri, probably Richard Peardon 
Samuel Bowen, Lat 30, Con 3, Clarke, Ymile. 0. 1 
Willa Dawsoa, 
John W. Loven, Lot 82, Con. 2, Clarke, 1) ile 
John Cameron 
21, Joba Gitson 
Mr Metcalf, Neweactle, 8 miles. 
Wiliam Paterson 
Leonard Soper, Lot 10, Con, 1, and BF, Clarke, 
"es 
John Beliwood, Lot 30, Con. 2, Clarke, 1} mile 
2, Mr McAlister 
‘Me Rickard, Lt 1, Bi, Darlington, 3 miles, 
“Thaddeus Brown, Lot 21, Con. 2, Clarke, 8 miles 
" Jobm Marsal, Lat 3, Con. 2, Clarke, Ib miles. 4 
25, William Young 
* Willan Wilson 
Watcsn, 
J. Catvite 
«Honey 
24, Robert Clark. 
J. Hetherington, Blacketh, Oro, 2 ile. 
Richard Peardon, near Lot 35, Con. 1, Clarke, 2) 

















25, Orange Open, Lot 24 Con. 4, Clarke, 2 les. 8 
Willams Lent (proba) Lot 18, Con. 1, Clarke, 6 
miles 1 


Rev. G. Lawiente, Lat 34, Con. 4, Clave 3 miles 
25, James Lan. 
"Willan Gardner. 7 
Uninows, H 
28, Uakows 
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Bush, Bash 
Chop Wheat 
Nov. 28 — Fanwell (2) 4 
oe Samuel Rowe 6 
John Braga, Lot 3, Con, 8, Darlington, 2 ies 
29,8. Mila 2 
30, Ralph Dowson, Lot 28, Con. 4, Clarke, 1 mile 4 
Mr Aitcheaon 4 
Tames Whe 2 2 
James Cowan, Lot 17, Con Caste, af miles. 1B 
 Somuel Bowen, Lat 26, Con, 3, Cask, 3 mle a 


Although Francis Squair did not become rich as a miller, his 
rill was well patronised by the community in which it was 
situated. Starting from the mill and going westward, practically 
all the names of the people for a couple of miles are found in the 
Gristing, Book. 

‘You mect Bellwond, Bowen, Jerome, Sais, Colville, Gibson, Dowson, 
Blackburn, Laing, Davis, Fergison, Rumford, and dows towards the Lake, 
LLovekin, Wilmot, Beem, Peacdoa, Then eroring the Tosti you have 
Ten Wilton, Rickard, Benedit Drager, Souch, Alin, Bragg, Smale, Wight 
Jonathan Stephens, John Polar, Willies Werry, Willam Deacon, Neil 

th, Josep Cian, Then recroesing the Townline you meet Davis, 
Beith, Parker, Solomon, Somers, MeConnachi, Vincent, Dich, Rexddoc, 
Rickaby, Viekers, Galbraith, Fislling, Alex. Davy, Cars, Hille 
Hodge, Hallowell, Shepherd. Wikon, Walsh, Lyall, Lent, Leonard Soper 
Norton, Huggart, Rinc, Fisher, State, Layton, Zecharia Poland, O 

z, Giluon, Middleton, Bigham, Rev. George Lawrence, Waddell, Me- 
on, Bilinge, Linton, Renwick, Museo, Wallildge, Tricey, Gamaby, 
Foster, Mout 
































This constituency stretches from east to west almost from 
the East Gravel-Road of Clarke to the Manvers Road in Dar 
Tington, which is some nine miles, and from south to north all 
the way from Leonard Soper's, Lot 16, Broken Front, Clarke, 
to Alex. Davy's, Lot 19, Con. 7, which is the width of seven 
concessions, or eight and three-quarter miles. And in addition 
fan occasional customer brought his grist all the way from Hope 
and Manvers. And, generally speaking, the customers were 
pleased with the quantity and quality of the flour and offal 
received. The mill was a good one, and John Atkinson (1817- 
1806) and John Souch (1825-1908) were good millers. The 
writer had the pleasure of hearing strong testimony on that 
point a year ago from Rev. J. C. Wilson (1839-1028), son of 
Shepherd Wilson (1802-1882), who owned part of Lot 16, Con. 3, 
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Clarke. Mrs Shepherd Wilson considered the Squair-Souch 
flour as the best she ever had used, 

Life in the country has lost in many ways by the suppression 
of so much of the small industries of earlier times, and not least 
in the matter of social intercourse. What an opportunity for 
‘gossip when half a dozen farmers from various corners met at the 
mill and waited for the flour, the bran, and shorts to be ready! 
‘There was fine material for a Canadian Burns if such a one had 
arisen, The queer stories that were told might have been woven 
into new poems equal to any of the past. And there was also 
much useful talk on politics, economies, and religion. Some- 
times the sparks would fly as men would chase each other in 
argument, ‘The writer still remembers listening to a con- 
versation between his father and Edsil Billings on the question 
of Universalism. Te was a sort of education for the barefooted 
boy of seven who listened with wonder to these (for him) new 
theories. Then there was talk on weevil and rust. Was it better 
to sow Fife wheat of Club? Which were the most profitable, 
Leicester sheep, Cheviots, or Merinos? And what conversations 
there must have been in the summer of 1858 when George Brown 
and Antoine A. Dorion were struggling with John A. Macdona'd 
‘and George E. Cartier over the events of the “double shuffle’ 
period, What did Allan Wilmot, Nelson Bowen, George Carter, 
John Bragg, Richard Smale, and Samuel Doney say to one 
another on July 12, 1858, when they met with their grits that 
day at the mill? They certainly were not all of one mind. 
Henry Munro was just then busy in his place in Parliament 
helping George Brown to beat John A., an operation in which 
they did not succeed too well. Ah me, going to the mill was 
exhilarating those days! 

Tt might seem as if success were assured for an enterprise 
situated as this mill was. And yet it did not sueceed perman- 
tently, And we may’ ask why, although the answer may involve 
the discussion of private matters which, in the opinion of some, 
it would be indiscreet to open up in this book, But these private 
affairs may have aspects of a sufficiently public character to 
justify their discussion here. ‘The lack of success in milling was 2 
treat disappointment to Francis Squair and his wife, and now 
And again they would venture to give explanations to their 
children. A very large share of the blame was attributed to 
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Robert Squair and his eldest son, Lewis M. Squair, who, in the 
days of the boom of 1855-1857, entered extravagantly into new 
enterprises, two of which are spoken of at p. 560 viz., embarking 
in the grocery business in Bowmanville, and the building of a 
flour mill in Cartwright. In order to help to finance these new 
ventures, and also to keep the flour and oatmeal mill in Bowman- 
ville going, Francis Squair felt himself constrained to come to the 

‘The boom broke, the 








reliel of his brother by backing n 
notes had to be paid, and Francis Squair was forced to mortgage 
his property at high interest, and he was never able afterwards 
to free himself from these financial entanglements until he sold 
the mill and half the land in 1863. 

‘Thus itis fair to say that the flourishing business done by the 
Nairn Mills in Clarke was ruined by the collapse of the business 
boom in Bowmanville in 1855-1857. Yet when we take a little 
Tonger view we wonder whether there may not be more involved 
in the problem than this. We are tempted to ask ourselves 
whether any human ingenuity or industry could have saved the 
small mills of our country from the blight which has fallen upon 
them, The Lockharts were intelligent and enterprising, still at 
the end of thirty years they sold the machinery of the mill for 
‘old iron, and carted off the fine old timber to build a storehouse 
in Bowinanville, Somewhat similar stories might be cold of 
scores and scores of the mills of older Canada. 

But in Novermber, 1859, the earnings of the mill from gristing 

rl earnings. As we learn from 























were only a small part of the « 
the agreement between Tucker and MeCoy and Francis Squair 
of Sept. 28, 1854, the former were to furnish the latter with 
wheat enough to produce 200 barrels of flour per week, and to 
pay to the latter at the rate of 1/2 per barrel “for flouring, 
packing, and delivering at Port Neweastle". That is to say, the 
earnings on $00 barrels for the month of November would amount 
to $186.60, which, being added to $26.50, the return from grist 
ing, woutd come to $213.10. And if in November, 1859, a similar 
calculation is made, we arrive at a result of $293 as the earnings 
‘of the month. Whether such business was profitable itis difficult 
row to say, for the details of cost are not clearly enough stated. 
But one item is very clear and that isthe cost of hauling a barrel 
of flour to Port Newcastle, which seems generally to have been 
5B pence or 84 cents, This was the amount paid several times 
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to Nelson Bowen, as, for example, on Sept. 10, 1855, when he 
received £14.18, for teaming 705 barrels of flour to Bond 
Head. And he certainly was not overpaid, when we consider 
that on an average ten or twelve barrels made a load for a pair 
fof horses. For twelve barrels the wage was one dollar. ‘The 
Gistance from the mill to the wharf was not much under five 
smiles, and three trips a day made a very heavy day's work. 
Sometimes one sees in the books that a bonus of a penny a 
barrel had to be given. Much of the flour was driven by Francis 
‘Squair's own waggons teamed by such men as Bill Petrie (William 
Oliphant P.), but that fact would not lessen the cost: much, if 
at all. Bill was a good teamster, but so was Nelson Bowen, and 
horse-flesh is only horse-flesh, whoever its owner may be. It 
will pethaps be safe to conclude that, by the very nature of 
things, the miller was precluded from making high profits. 

‘During the building of his mill Francis Squair attempted to 
found a partnership with Samuel Vanstone, to whom an interest 
in the property at Lot 31, Con, 4, Clarke, was conveyed in 
January, 1852, A frame house was built for Mr Vanstone a 
few yards to the east of the log-house in which the Squair 
family lived. But the partnership lasted only until Aug. 2, 
of the same year. Mr Vanstone acquired later the mill which 
had been built at Tyrone by MeFeeters and Gray, and still 
later the Simpson mill at Bowmanville, still operated by his 
descendants, ‘The frame house built for the Vanstones was 
‘occupied by John Atkinson and his family, while he was miller 
for Francis Squair. Later, after John Souch became miller, the 
frame house was moved up to the log-house, and joined to it, 
land in these two, now become one, Francis Squair and his 
family lived till 1863, Later Allan Lockhart tore down the log- 
house and built the frame house, now (1925) occupied by 
Mr Peter Laing, incorporating with it a part of the old frame 
house (still recognisable). 

Francis Squair then operated the mill himself until April 17, 
1860, when he leased it to Martin Charlesworth at the rate of 
{$800 per annum. This lease came to an end, however, on Dec. 
Mof the same year. The mill was then rented to Andrew Nicol 
for $600 a year. This lease was closed on April 1, 1863. On 
July 9, 1863, the mill, with the south hundred acres, was sold 
to Allan Lockhart for $8000, Francis Squair removed to a 
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small frame house on the north half of the lot, but leased and 
farmed the land which he had sold to Mr Lockhart. The Lo 
harts, Allan Lockhart and his eldest son, William T. Lockhart, 
lived on the south half of the lot, and operated the mill until 
about 1893, when the mill was torn down, the machinery being 
sold as old iron, and the timber transported to the G.T-R. 
Bowmanville station for the erection of a grain elevator. Later 
it seems that the timber was used in the construction of a coal 
shed up-town in Bowmanville, It is to be observed that the 
Lockharts had not changed from stones to rollers as so many 
of the millers of the region had done. 

‘One of the striking features of the history of older Ontario 











has been the diminution of the rural population in many parts, 
This is exemplified in the history of Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, 
Where now 0wo families live as many a8 five have lived at one 
time in days gone by. Let us run over the list of houses that 
hhave existed on or near the lot: (1) A log-house put up by 
Richard Henwood partly on the road allowance between Lots 
30 and 31, and afterwards occupied by John Morrison, John 
Cameron, and finally by Mrs Remington, better known as 
“Shanty Molly". (2) The log-house erected by Francis Squaie 
just above the ereek on the south-west comer of the lot, where he 








‘and his family lived for about thirteen years, which was torn 
down by Mr Lockhart. (3) A frame house erected for Samuel 
Vanstone, afterwards occupied by John Atkinson, and later 
moved over to the lof-house. (4) A house directly facing the 
side-tine in the Third Concession, It was built by John Radford 
jn about 1854. It was afterwards occupied in succession by 
the Charlesworth and Nicols, and after Lockhart’s purchase 
it became the miller's house, one of whom was for years, 
Friederich Maas. ‘The last person to occupy it seems to have 
been Mrs John Wilkinson. On the north half of the lot there 
were two shanties in the flat west of the ereek, (5) One was 
built in about 1854 by Robert Souch, and (6) the other about the 
same time by Edward Pethick. Benjamin Wilson lived in one 
of them later, and in the other Robert Reid and his wife, whom 
the children of the neighbourhood knew affectionately as 
Granny Reid". Robert was one of the noted basket makers 
of the region. (7) The house built for John Fraser in about 
1857... He lived there for a year or two, and was succeeded by 
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Edward Pearson. In 1863 Francis Squair and his family took 
up their abode therein, ‘The barns were built in the period 
1864-1868, In that house Francis Squair spent the rest of his 
life, dying on Dec. 28, 1808, Mrs Francis Squair (née Ann 
Margach, April 19, 18%) died in the same house on Feb. 6, 
1901. Their daughter Jane Squair died on April 1, 1908. On 
Dec. 1, 1904, the north half of Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, was 
conveyed to'S. G. Glanville, and he has completely recon: 
structed the house. 

‘What havoc the years have wrought with the flour mills of 
four region! Ir seems but a short time ago since a score of these, 
ferected at heavy cost, were actively engaged in our two town 
ships in the preparation of a prime necessity of life, made from 
material of high quality grown upon the soil at home—a soil 
ff undiminished capacity of production, lying under a sky as 
potent to mature the golden wheat as it ever was. And yet the 
most of those mills have disappeared. There lies before the 
writer a Government Report prepared by R. H. Coats of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statisties, dated Ottawa, April, 1928, which 
gives a classified list of the mills operating in Canada, revised 
to March, 1923”. From this list we copy the following names 
in flour mills, Charles Horn, Hampton, William H. Rowe, 
Orono, F.C, Vanstone (Samuel Vanstone’s grandson), Bowman- 
ville: in grist mills, L. J. Goodman, Tyrone, John McKay 
Limited, Bowmanville, James Moorey, Hampton, J. E. Nichol- 
son, Orono RR. 2. 

‘One naturally asks why the diminution from eighteen to 
seven should have occurred. More than thirty years ago Mr 
J.C. Vanstone made the statement, which was published in the 
Globe of Toronto, on Nov. 24, 1894, that the disappearance of 
mills was due to the lack of the local wheat supply. The state 
neat is so instructive that it must be quoted with its context 
in complete form. Mr Vanstone says: 











‘On account of the low price of grin (wheat at 53 cents), farmers ace 
feeding nary al they grow, and an enormous chopping tade ix done in each 
ISL The greater prt ofthe product of ee mils are (si) shipped to Quebec 
nd the Markine Provinces This war atone Ges a good section fr growing 
Siheat and about 25 years ago there were thirteen sails within eight mie 
Sr Boreal, having an aggtegate capacity of about 700 barrels per day, 
Stning all the tie, and all supplied by local farmers with wheat. Mr 
Vanatone is the only one in that district a present who ships out any for 
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and bays all the wheat that is ofered for safe by farmers, but did ot get 
nough during che past year in that way to Keep one of his mill runing a 
‘month. Farmers here have gut rowing wheat, and he has to bringin most 
Oot his supply by boat of rail He hs taken in 30:00 bose during the lst 
"0 moths, 12,000 of which xe by boat from Port Arthur 











‘We see here the new elements in th 





agricultural situatios; 
We see that the attention of farmers is being diverted from 
wheat and flour to dairying and the production of beef and pork. 
We se the wheat of the West coming into our own mills as a 
tival to depress the price of our own Ontario wheat. The millers 
are beginning to suffer also from the competition of the huge 
roller mills of the West. The Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 
in 1896 will be producing at Keewatin and Portage la Prairie 
2750 barrels of flour a day, And the flour mills, like the saw 





mills, the tanneries, the carding mills, although not quite so 
completely as these, will be reduced ‘to smaller and smaller 





proportions. “There are also other factors perhaps in the problems 
of our local industries. ‘The capital cost of the small. mills, 
particularly after the introduction of rollers, was high. Wages 
were high, and the cost of haulage for mills which were miles 
from railway stations was a quite considerable item. The cost 
‘of maintenance, of dams, gates and raceways on ott capricious } 
streams was heavy. Our crecks were often lauded as the sources 
of inexpensive power, but in reality they were not such. So 
little dependence could be placed on them, In midsummer and 
in midwinter they were liable to run low and necessitate the 
stoppage of the mills. In the spring, and at other times occasion 
ally, they were liable to be the victims of violent freshets which, 
taking one year with another, required a pretty regular ex: 
penditure of money. The day may come when it will be possible 
to harness these frisky steeds of the countryside, and make them 
work for the profit of the people, but our past experience of 
them rather dampens hope. 

‘The price of wheat has always been considered an important 
factor in estimating the prosperity of the farmer. The tables 
ssiven here will furnish some opportunity of following, as far as 
‘our region is concerned, the fluctuations in the price of wheat 
and also, but to a less extent, the changes in price of a few other 
important commodities produced in the locality 





An early indication of the price of wheat is furnished by the 
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Return made by Hon. Richard Cartwright in 1794! to Governor 
‘Simcoe in which he gives 3/- currency as the price of bushel 
‘of wheat, Winchester Measure, or let us say 60 cents a bushel 
In the period 1704-1829 the writer is unable to furnish any 
price indications 

Tn the decade 1820-1810 a pretty high level of prices obtains. 
Wheat and flour are sent to England, to the amount in 1831 of 
1,528,000 bushels of wheat and 96,000 ewt. of flour. Several 
times the price of wheat was $1.50 a bushel, This was a period 
of active settlement and enterprise. 

In the decade 1840-1850 lower prices generally prevail. As 
low as 55 cents a bushel were paid in 1842, and 60 cents in 1843. 
1846-1848-1849. This isthe period of Corn Law Repeal agitation 
in England (1846), 

In the decade 1850-1860 prices are low at first, but on the 
whole they reach the highest point in the history of Ontario, 
On June 4, 1854, a high point of $185 was reached. The 
‘maximum of $2.35 was attained on June 27, 1853. By May 
14, 1856, the price was down at $1.48, and it did not soar any 
more, In 1858 prices were round $1.10, and somewhat higher 
in 1859, reaching $1.50 to 81.60 at Newcastle on May 12. The 
year 1855 was our banner wheat year, but it led some into 
speculation and extravagance so great that they never were able 
to regain their financial stability. ‘The Reciprocity Treaty 
began in 1854. ‘The Crimean War raged during 1854 and 1855; 
it was closed in March, 1856. In November, 185, the Grand 
Trunk Railway between Toronto and Montreal was formally 
opened, and the extravagant wages paid to men and the high 
prices for horse feed ceased 

TThe decade 1860-1870 was one of fair wheat prices. Wheat 
sold at $1.30 on Oct, 20, 1860. After this it sagged, then ie rose 
again, On April 3, 1867, it touched $2.00. This was the period 
of the American Civil War (1861-1865), and prices soared in the 
United States ($3.00 in April, 1867), but our farmers did not 
share in the advantages to the full. The Reciprocity Treaty 
closed in 1866. 

“The decade 1870-1880 was moderately good for wheat prices. 
In October, 1871, wheat was at $1.25, and that figure was pretty 











"See Crulshank’s Simcoe Papers, Vol Ih, p- 228 
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well maintained throughout the period, with spots, however, 
that showed sagging. 

‘The decade 1880-1890 shows fair wheat prices until 1885- 
1887, and then comes a sag. Professor Boyle's tables for the 
Chicago market also show that wheat was constantly below a 
dollar during the years 1884-1887, So, our low prices were due 
to world-wide factors and not altogether to the new felds of 
Manitoba and farther west, although it is worth remembering 
that on Nov. 7, 1885, Donald Alexander Smith, Baron Strath- 
cona (1820-1914), drove the last spike of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Craigellachie (B.C.), and made possible for the future 
the transportation of the wheat of the plains into the markets 
of the world, which has not helped Ontario prices. 

The decade 1890-1900 shows a very consistent series of low 
wheat prices. There seems to be hardly a single quotation above 
a dollar. The prices run from 95 cents down to 53 cents a 








bushel. Manitoba wheat begins to be an important factor 
In 1896 it is announced that the “Lake of the Woods Milling 
Company” has mills at Keewatin and Portage la Prairie capable 
fof making 2500 bls. of flour a day. Nothing can raise the level 
of prices, A “bull” movement at New York and Chicago, 
about Oct. 20, 1896, which upset everybody, leaves behind it 
scarcely a trace,—the quotation for the day being only 80 cents, 
Britain was, in 1899 and 1900, engaged in the Boer War, but 
Ontario wheat was running at about 65 cents and Manitoba No 1 
at about $0. War does not always raise prices, 

In the decade 1900-1910 prices for wheat remain low. They 
do not rise to the dollar marke until 1909, when they touch 
81.10. 

In the decade 1910-1920 the prices are still ow, there being 
next to no rise until 1917, three years after the war began, 
when $1.90 a bushel is paid. In 1919 Ontario fall wheat stands 
at $2.00 or $2.10, and Manitoba at $2.80. It is interesting to 
recall that since about 1912 Marquis wheat has become a factor 
in the Manitoba erop. 

In the period 1920-1025 we note the high prices of 1920, 
two years after the close of the war: Ontario wheat, $2.00 4 
bushel, Manitoba wheat, $2.50, wheat at Chicago, $3.50, And 
“Te irecaled as important that on Oct. 12,1876, RC, Stele of Toronto 
shipped 800 bushels of wheat from the Red River Valley to Toronto, 
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‘we note the diminution in price from 1920 to 1925, when we 
find on Nov. 17, the following: Ontario wheat, $1.19 to $1.22, 
Manitoba wheat, $1.44, at Toronto, wheat at Chicago, $1.57. 
“The variations in price in this prime necessity of life have 
been great except during the period 1890-1915. We have seen 
55 cents paid for a bushel of wheat and we have seen $2.35 paid 
for a bushel of very similar wheat, in the same locality, within 
a period of four years, where there has been no change in social 
conditions. Is i¢ any wonder that the farmer has often been 
lunsuccessful in financing his affairs? When one considers the 
great uncertainty of the weather,—the possibility of having 
carly frost of late frost, too much rain or too litte rain,—added 
+0 the uncertainty of markets, one is impressed with the helpless 
ness of the farmer in the midst of all the mighty forces with 
which he has to struggle. He may plough and fertilise, prune 
and spray, be kind to his animals, and destroy vermin, and yet 
have a small return from all his anxious effort. Tt is true that 
the ordinary fate of all classes of men makes the same sort of 
impression upon us when we pause to reflect, but the husband. 
man’s lot affects us most deeply. All the world over men are 
considering how the tiller of the soil may receive a juster recom 
pense for his labour. Will the day ever come when his income 
vwill be more like a fair wage for his effort than it has usually | 
been? Is any readjustment of the social structure possible 
ilisation of the exchange 














which will ensure a reasonable 
value of the great commodities? 
= The market for barley in our region has presented some 
interesting features. Wheat was always in early times the 
‘mportant article, Sull barley was raised and bought by the 
grain merchants, In 1829 it was selling at 75 cents a bushel 
at Toronto, In 1858 it is in demand at Orono and selling at 
from 75 to 80 cents a bushel. Since 1854 ie had been possible 
to send it freely into the United States, and soon trade in it 
becomes active. As we learn from the "Grain Book" of the 
Newcastle Harbour Company of Jan. 1, 1861, now (1925) in 
the possession of Mrs Alicia Carveth Campbell of 289 College 
Street, Toronto, barley was delivered for James P. Lovekin at 
Port Newcastle in the years 1861, 1862, 1863 and 1864. In 
the first three years the details are not sufficiently explicit to 
enable one to understand the transactions. But in 1864 the 
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persons delivering, the quantities delivered and shipped are 
clearly enough stated to make the affair quite comprehensible, 
Deliveries began on Aug. 19, and were continued till Nov. 14 
‘The number of deliveries entered in the book was 408, and the 
amount of barley delivered was $3,263 bushels, $4 Ibs. ‘The 
following ships are mentioned as being engaged in transporting 
the grain to the American market (probably Oswego): Resolute, 
Pioneer, Defiance, Lady Moulton, Ploughboy, Horace Greeley, 
Leslie. "Nothing is said in the Harbour book regarding prices, 
bbut we know from our tables that barley was selling at 79 to 
82 cents a bushel, and spring wheat at 80 to 84 cents. No 
prophet is needed to tell us what effect this situation would have 
‘on the minds of farmers. It quickened the desire to grow barley 
instead of wheat. For 25 years thereafter a great deal of barley 
was grown in our two townships, and shipped to the brewers 
of the United States, who were glad to get it and paid good 
prices for it. ‘The maximum prices seem to have been $1.35 
bushel on Oct. 21, 1868, $1.10 to $1.14 a bushel on Oct. 6, 1873, 
$1.00 to $1.10. bushel on Nav. 21, 1874, But fairly good prices 
were maintained until 1800, when, under the McKinley tariff 
the United States raised the import duty on barley from 10 to 
80 cents a bushel. Mrs Campbell has also in her possession 
the stubs corresponding to the receipts given by the Neweastle 
Harbour Co. in the year 1889 for barley delivered at the harbour 
between Sept. 10 and Nov. 18. From these stubs we learn that 
there were 875 deliveries amounting to 106,048 bushels, 11 Ibs. 
‘The grain merchant's name is not mentioned, nor is the price. 
But we know from our tables that barley was selling that year at 
about 50 cents bushel. There are also stubs for 1890, but they 
are not clear enough to explain the amount of business done, 
It probably was small. For two or three years more some barley 
‘was sent to the United States, but prices were low and the busi- 
ness dwindled. The barley fever was over. 

‘As the writer remembers things in his youth, oats were 
generally considered the safest cereal which an ordinary farmer 
could sow on average land. ‘They were less likely to prove a 
failure than other grains. But the low price at which they 
generally sold seemed to cast discredit on them. If we glance 
At our tables we see that in 1829 oats are selling at Toronto at 
30 cents a bushel, while wheat is 4 times as high. In 1840 (Jan. 1) 
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the same proportion exists, In 1847 (Jan. 12) the disproportion 
is less—wheat is about $ times as dear as oats. And 50 again in 
1849 (Oct. 17), and in 1855 (June 27). In 1858 (Sept. 7) wheat 
is only about double the price of oats. On June 27, 1855, when 
wheat is at a tiptop price ($2.35) oats are at a high price too 

to 80 cents). And so they run. Today, June 1, 1926, 
Ontario wheat is at $1.87 to $1.89, and oats are at H to 48 cents 
Oats have remained a staple crop with us. The Ontario Agri- 
cultural College has diligently experimented with this grain, 
and has helped to maintain the quality. Great eredit is due 
Charles A. Zavitz 

In the period (1829-1850) the prices of beef and pork run 
generally about 5 cents a pound,—sometimes as low as 2 or 3 
(1843), sometimes quite high, as in 1889 and 1843, when they 
were at 10 and 13 cents. These higher figures were perhaps 
due to local causes and were not widespread. In the next twenty 
vyears (1850-1870) the prices run 5 cents a pound or under 
‘except in 1855 and 1859 (1855 was a boom year). In the twenty 
years (1870-1800) beef hardly: yields 5 cents a pound co the 
farmer. See two cases in which Francis Squair sold good. steers, 
fon Jan. 29, 1886, four, weighing 4580 Ibs, at $3.20 a ewt, and 
fon May 4, 1889, two, weighing 2610 Ibs, at $3.81.aewt. Pork 
generally runs higher, bringing a couple of cents a pound more. 
In the period (1800-1910) beef on foot does not run above 5 cents 
4 pound except at the end of the period. See 1803, 1894, 1897, 
1903, 1908. But in pork there is some change. Long, lean 























swine, like the Tamworth, for the production of bacon for the 
English market are bred more freely. In 1806 Wim Davies and 
Co, advertise tong, clear, mess pork. There is a fairly steady 
improvement in prices, and in 1910 hogs are sold at $10.00 a 
cewt, live weight. In the final period (1910-1925) the maximum 
for beef, $15.00 a ew, live weight, was reached in 1919, and the 
maximum for pork, $21.25 a ewt, live weight, was reached in 
1918. By Nov. 17, 1925, pres had fallen so that choice steers 
were selling on that date at Toronto at $8.25 a owt, and hogs 
at $11.75 to $12.75 a owt. And we naturally ask, since the 
cereals have fallen to pre-war prices, whether the meats and 
dairy products are doomed before long to share their fate. 
When one looks at the price of beef in Britain, one may feel 
that our prices might rise. On Oct. 20f this year good Highland 
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billocks sold in Inverness at 68/10 a ewt, of at about $14.75 
per 100 Ibs. ‘The Canadian producer fails to get a fair share of 
the reward, 

It is rather interesting to note how the price of a pound of 
butter and of a dozen of eggs have kept step. In the period 
(1829-1850) they run along together at from 12} to 15 cents. 
And during the next score of years (1850-1870) there is little 
change. Here and there is a litte rise, as in 1858, 1859, 1864, 
1868, but no permanent increase is recorded, In the period 
(1870-1800) a new thing is done, We note that cheese factories 
come into play—an attempt to co-operate in manufacture and 
marketing. In the summer of 1875 Francis Squair sends 12,000 
Ths of mille to the factory, and on Nov. 25 receives a return of 
(8 cents a cwt. In 1876 the return is 54 cents a ewt, in 1877 itis 
{64 cents, in 1886 i¢ is 64 cents, and in ISS it is 38 cents, whilst 
cheese is being sold at about 10 cents a pound. In the later 

ats of the period (1886-1890) the planting of southern corn, 
for fodder, and the erection of silos for preserving it became 























more general, This was an extremely important movement 
Tr affected rotation of crops, fertilisation, dairying, production 
of pork and beef, ete. The good crops of fall whe 
of later years depend in part upon the inerease of fodder. The 
date 1860 is to be remembered in connection with this step 
forward. In the period (1890-1910) one notices here and there 
1 tendency in butter and egg prices to rise, but no good prices 
are maintained—there is always a slump ready to pull things 
down, In the last period (1010-1925) the high prices of the 
war are observable. But there was some improvement even 














before 1914. The highest point reached in butter seems to 
have been 70 to 80 cents on pound on Dec. 22, 1919, and in 
eggs on the same date of 90 cents to $1.00 a dozen. On Nov. 
17, 1925, butter has fallen to 48 cents a pound, eggs are at 
58 cents a dozen, and cheese is at 26 cents a pound. Mille 
Gelivered at Toronto is quoted at $2.65 a owt. All these 
re above pre-war prices, but what likelihood is there that 
they will not fall to lower levels? 





Tt is unfortunate that accounts of early agricultural 
exhibitions in our region are so rare. The Toronto Patriot of 
Oct. 30, 1835, mentions that the Kingston Fair and County 
Cattle Show had just been held, and that "a visible improv 
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iment had taken place in the institution, the attendance being 
rumerous and respectable. Upwards of a hundred head of 
cattle were on the ground, and about fifty were entered for 
premiums, besides a large quantity of domestic manufactures 
vegetables, ete. Several head of cattle of improved breed were 
sold. A very fine milch cow was purchased by John Counter, 
Esq. for £6", But such glimpses into the Shows of the past are 
not easily obtained. The writer has not met with a similar 
account of any Agricultural Exhibition in Durham of the same 
period, although no doubt such were held in early times. 

But a few years later we find interesting notices of prizes 
‘won by Durham people at the Provincial Exhibition, and we 
shall put some of them down here, and to these shall add a few 
items of interest of other sorts. The first Provincial Exhibition 
was held in Toronto on Oct. 21 and 22, 1840. On the evening 
of the 21st a banquet was served in Government House (S.W, 
‘corner of King and Simcoe Streets). Speeches were made by 
E. W. Thompson, President of the Agricultural Society, Hon. 
Chief Justice Robinson, Mr Justice Hagerman, W. H. Boulton, 
Mayor of Toronto, Hon. James Crooks, Hon. Adam Fergusson, 
Hon. Robert Baldwin, Dr Egerton Ryerson, Chief Superintend. 
ent of Education, the Sheriff of the District, and the Warden of 
the District Council, But there seems to have heen only one 
prizeawinner {rom our region, Samuel Wilmot, of Newcastle, 
who took the prize for the best 12 table pears, 

‘The Exhibition of 1847 was held at Hamilton, but the writer 
hhas not noticed any names of people of our region among the 

















prize-winners 

‘The Exhibition of 1848 was held at Cobourg on Oct. 4 and 5. 
‘The amount offered in prizes was £750. The attendance was 
smaller than had been expected, on account of bad weather 
The list of prizes won by people of our region was long. Henry 
Munco showed a very fine aged shorthorn bull. Matthew Joness 
won the prize on a two year old shorthorn bull. ‘There 
were no Devonshires from our region. No Herefords were 














showed at all, John Bellwood, Sen. won Sed prize on shorthorn 
grade cow. 

In agricultural horses B. Wallbridge won 3rd prize on stallion, 
Robert Beith won Ist prize on span of heavy draught horses, 
. Bowen won 2nd prize on same class, A, Secor won 8rd prize 
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fon same class. Daniel Arnot won Ist prize on heavy draught 
mare and foal, Jon Short won 2nd prize on same class 

In sheep James Dixon won Ist prize on Leicester shearling 
ram, John Smart won prizes on Southdown. 

In swine there is no division into separate breeds, Richard 
Pascoe and Matthew Joness are prize-winners 

Tn agricultural implements E. MeTavish won prize on 
ploughs. Helm and Son (Cobourg) won a prize on reaping 
machines. Thomas Brown won a prize on two horse waggon, 
Joveph M. Trickey won a prize on 6 hay forks. John Buchan 
‘won a prize on farm harness. 

Gardner Gifford won 4 prizes on leathers: Thomas Dickey 











‘won a prize on best fur sleigh robe. Joseph Lovekin won a 
prize on 10 yards home-made flannel. Robert Beith won a 
prize on best piece of linen goods. 

Robert Beith won a prize on Canadian cheese, B. Mitchell 
‘won a prize on maple sugar. 

In horticultural products James Lovekin won Ist prize on 
12 winter apples. T. Dickey won 2nd prize on same class. 
J. Robson won Ist prize on 12 table pears. S. Wilmot won 
Brd prize on same class. E, Baldwin won Ist prize on 12 winter 
pears 

‘Thomas Viekers won a prize on 2 bush. winter wheat. W 
Brock won a prize on spring wheat. John Pearce won a prize 
on barley. R. Allin won a prize on turnip seed. 

Miss Jane Robson won prizes on woollen mittens, and on 
‘two other entries, Miss E, Renwick won prizes also on knitting 
and needle work 

‘Jas Baillie won prizes on houschold pottery and drain tile. 

(f great interest were the prizes offered to the Rice Lake 
Indians on birch-bark canoes (Joshua Paul), tobacco pouches, 











‘moccasins, fruit baskets, ete 

In 1849 the Exhibition was held at Kingston. This was a 
year of hard times. In October the Annexation manifesto 
appeared. It was also a cholera year, Still the attendance was 
good, and the exhibits were numerous and of high quality, 
although Durham people did not seem to carry off many prizes. 
On the Thursday Sheriff Rutian seems to have made a tactless 
speech, which offended the Americans present. Perhaps this 
‘was connected with Annexation feeling. 
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Some prizes went to Durham. Matthew Joness won Ist 
prize on a two year old shorthorn bull. J. M. Trickey and Co, 
‘won prizes on manure forks and hay forks. 

"A threshing machine which would thresh 150 bushels of 
wheat in a day, with one man and two boys in attendance, was 
sold for $60, ‘There was regret that the Canada Company's 
prize for wheat, as was usually the case, had provoked so little 
competition 

“The Exhibition of 1850 was held at Niagara. In extent and 
quality it surpassed any previous effort of the Agricultural 
Society. But the list of prize-winners from Durham was brief 
Matthew Joness, the Darlington veteran, was, however, to the 
fore. He won prizes on a three year old shorthorn bull, on a 
bullcalf, on a three year old cow, and on two shorthorn grade 
cows. He and J. Dixon wor prizes on Leicester sheep. No 
prizes for machines went to Durham. J. W. Ball of Niagara 
had a reaping machine. Horse power thireshers and separators 
were there from Hamilton and Brantford, 

‘The Exhibition of 1851 was held at Toronto. Matthew Joness 
took prizes: Ist prize on one year old shorthorn bull, Ist prize 
fon mare and foal, 2nd prize on Leicester ram lamb,” E. & D, 
McTavish took prizes on ploughs. J. Helm of Fort Hope takes 
‘prize on a reaping machine. 

This is the year of the World's Exhibition in London 
England. At it two citizens of Bowmanville received medals: 
Jolin Simpson for wheat flour, and Robert Squair for oatmeal 
‘The flour was made from wheat grovn at the foot of Mc Tom, 
‘on Lot 20, Con. 4, Clarke, which was then the home of George 
Fisher, and is now (1025) the home of William S. Moffatt 

‘A piece of information of some interest in regard to wheat 
is that Wm Wallace of Cavan imported from Rochester, N.Y., 
11 bush, 40 Ibs of Soule's wheat, with which he sowed 7 acres, 
and reaped from it last year 827 bushels. Soule’s wheat was a 
variety of fall wheat from which great things were hoped. Tes 
success was not endusing. In the newspapers of the period 
there are references ta the damage done by the weevil. How 
‘often before and since have the members of the weevil family 
wrought havoc with our precious wheat-ields! These de- 
structive midgets seem to belong to the things that go on and 
‘on forever, And the Hessian fly which was destroying our wheat 
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2 year oF two ago is mentioned as a pest by Hon. Richard 
(Cartwright as early as 1794, and by Mrs Simooe in 17 

‘The Exhibition of 1852 was also held in Toronto, It eclipsed 
all its predecessors. During two days 30,000 people pasced 
through the gates. Durham people participated heartily as 
visitors and exhibitors. Matthew Joness was there again, and 
won the prize with his two year old shorthorn bull, and his 
three year old grade cow. Jesse Trull had the best three year 
‘old filly. William Tull took a Srd prize with his mare and foal 





J. Dixon carried off 1st prize with a Leicester ram of two shears 
land over, and John Middleton took the 3rd prize in the same 
class. Matthew Joness won 2nd prize on a Leicester ram lamb. 
Richard Allin had success with his swine, J. Smart won 2nd 
prize with 2 bushels of spring wheat. John Helm of Port Hope 
‘won prizes on a reaper and a mower. ‘Thomas Brown received 
3rd prize on a cultivator. J. M. Trickey again won prizes on 
hay and manure forks, G. Gifford again received a prize on 
his sole leather 

The Exhibition of 1853 was held at Hamilton, Prize-win 
from Durham: Matthew Joness, Ist prize on three year old 
shorthorn bull. John Simpson, Ist prize on two year old short- 
horn heifer. No prizes on Devons, Herefords, or Ayrshires fell 
to Darlington people. In horses Horace Foster carried off Ist 
prize on three year old thorough-bred filly. In sheep ‘Thos 
Vickers had Ist prize on Leicester sheatling ram. John Simpson 
won Ist prize on two Leicester shearling ewes. James Dixon 











hhad the 2nd prize on two ewes of the same class, Merinos, 
Southdowns, Saxons, missing in Darlington. John Simpson 
had a prize ‘on a fine farm team of horses. (It is to be noted 
how Mr Simpson excelled in farming as well as in manufacturing, 
‘commerce, and finance.) Agricultural implements are missing 
from the exhibits of Darlington and Clarke. 

William Windatt of Salem communicates to the Bowmancille 
Messenger (Sept. 24, 1858) an interesting item of news regarding 
crops: he had just threshed 48 bushels to the aere from 10 acres 
fof wheat, and yet did not win the Darlington Agricultural 
Society's’ prize. There must have been four fields of larger 
yield in the township. Mr Windatt's farm was on Lot 8, Con. 4, 
Darlington. 

Another interesting newspaper item came from a place out 
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side our region, reporting that L. H. Ranney of Dereham 
(Oxford Co.) had made a cheese’ 15 feet in circumference, 
weighing } ton. Before that time UJan., 1844) a cheese of 
384 Ibs had been made by Daniel Havens on the farm of John L. 
Macdonald near Picton, 

‘The Exhibition of 1854 was held at London, that of 1855 at 
Cobourg, that of 1850 at Kingston, that of 1857 at Brantford; 
bbut we have dwelt on this matter long enough, and shall finish 
by some description of the Exhibition of 1858 held in Toronto. 
‘The Governor-General, Sir Fémund Walker Head, opened the 
Exhibition, Mr Fergusson, Vice-President of the Agricultural 
Society, read an address to the Governor, who replied com: 
plimenting the Society on the progress it was making, par- 
ticularly on its new Crystal Palace. In the evening the Palace, 
iMluminated with 360 lights, was crammed with people. 

Prize-winners from our region were: J. Bellwood, 3rd prize 
‘on three year old shorthorn bull. R, Beith (Darlington), drd 
prize on two year old filly (agricultural). R. Lowrie, Ist prize 
fon three year old filly (draught). J. Trull, Ist prize on mare and 
foal (draught). J. Dixon, 2nd prize on two shear Cheviot ram, 
J. Dixon had changed from Leicesters to Cheviot) G. Smart 
hhad a prize on drain tiles. J. Buchan had a prize on a set of 
carriage harness. _H. A. Massey had prizes on a subsoil plough 
a metal roller, a combined reaper and mower, and a single 
horse cultivator, A. MeNaughton had prizes on wheat flour, 
potato starch, com starch, flour starch. David Towns had a 
prize on oatmeal, Wm Melntosh had a prize on flour. The 
making of starch by Mr McNaughton in Newcastle was an 
interesting example of the enterprise of the times. Another 
‘example was the invention by Robert Squair of Bowmanville, 
of a breakfast food called “Avenaceous Flour". As its name 
indicated it was made from oats, and was an early example of 
that legion of prepared breakfast cereals which have invaded 
the markets of the world. The writer has found traces of ite 
use as far west as Hamilton and Dundas, in the years 1855 and 
1856. Tt promised wel, but, like much else of promise in that 
period, it was doomed to failure. Was it because it came too 
carly? 

‘The Exhibition of 1858 coincided with a period of financial 
depression of which we have a forcible reminder in an article of 
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The Leader in which the Exhibition was described and discussed. 
‘The writer of the article admits that times are bad, bue thinks 
that bad times will do good by forcing men to lean on other 
things besides wheat, as, for example, on cattle, and other 
kinds of grains. The necessity for a change seemed to have 
been enforced by an account of the crops issued by Wm Hutton, 
Secretary of the Bureau of Agriculture and Statistics (Christian 
Guardian, Sept. 8, 1858), in which it was stated that midge and 
rust had done much harm to wheat. That in 26 counties 
(including Durham) the average yield of fall wheat was 12} 
bushels to the acre, and of spring wheat 142. Fife wheat (intro- 
duced about 1850) or Glasgow wheat had escaped the rust 
All spring wheat sowed after May 26 had escaped the midge. 
Club wheat (spring) is universally condemned, as subject to 
rust. When furthermore it is remembered that since 1855 the 
price of wheat had fallen from about $2.00 a bushel to about 
$1.00, it is easy to understand why farmers were depressed. 

The Christian Guardian gives the following list of prices for 
wheat per bushel (generally probably fall wheat) at York 
(Toronto) 











April 16,1820, 6/3=81.25 
‘March 27,1890, 6/—= 1.20, 











June 28,0" 49m 0.95, 
Dee. 19,1838, 6/3= 1.35, 

Jan 911800, 6) to 7/6 =81.201081.50 
Nov. 22,1812, 2/0 t 9/9 = 0.8540 0.75 
Feb, 21,1815, 2/l0t0 3/4 = 0.87 10 0.67 
May 31," 3/- to 8/6 = O08) te 0.70 
Nov. 8" 3/8 to 4/8 = O70 t0 O85 
March 6, 1844, 4/- to §/- = O.8Dt0 1.00, 
May 3/6 to 5/2 = 0.700 1.04 
Sept 3A to 80> O67 to O77 
Dee, 3/8 t 5/9 = 07% 0.75 
Jan. 5/- to 6/6 = 100t0 1.10 
Fat, Wot 8) = 0.Mt0 1.00, 
March 4/1846, 4/- to 4/6 = 0810 0.90 
Aue 12, "| 3/9  3/- = 0.8500 0.60 
Sept. 30, “3/8 to 4/9 = 0.05t0 0.88 
Oct. 21, "3/6 to 9/0 = 0.70% 0.75 
Nov. 25, "3/0 w 4/9 = 0.754 0.95, 
Dec 0, “5/4 to 4/4 = O87 to OT 
Feb. 2,187, 4/4ht0 4/5 = O-88t0 0.90 
Feb 10," 30 to 4/- = 0.780 0.80 
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May 28,“ 4/- to 4/10~80.80 0 $0.97 
Sep. 8 3/9 to 4/2 = 0.75 0.84 
Jan, 5.1848, 3/6 to 4/3 = 0.7000 0.88 
March 1," 3/- to 3/10= 0.90t0 0.77 
Api 12, 8/8 to 8/6 = 0.654 0.70 
June 21, “3/9 to 4/4 = 0.7500 O87 
july 12, Sorte oR 
Sept. 18, 5 107 

Be Un gi to. 4/4) (Spring) = 0.87 to 0.88 
Dee 2, “5/0 to 4/3 = 0.750 O85 
June, 18,1840, 8/9 to 4/- = 0.750 0.80 
Sept, 10, "| 3/8 to 4/4k~ OTB t0 0.88 
Gt. IT a) to $/10= 0.6080 O77 
Jon. 2.1880, 5/6 to 4/3 = 0-704 0.85 
Feb, 15) "| 2/6 to 4/2 = 050% 0.81 
Jan. 18,1861, 3/- to 8/8 = 060% O74 
Dec 1" 2/9 te 5) = 0.8500 0.60 
Nev. 24,1882, 9/8 to 4/- = O-7Eto 0.80 
Jan. 18,1858, 4/2 9 4/5 = 0.86% O87 
June 24,0" 4/7 wo 4/8 = Ow OF 
Jy Gi to 5/9 = 1.0010 1.05, 
Sept 5/8 to 5/10}=1.00t0 137 
et. 8s 125 

hse 8/5 to 6/6 = 1250 1 
Feb, 06 130t0 1 
May 3,“ 7 © 140%0 1 
Jue 1, 8 to 1.000. 
Sep 8 to 1a to 1 
Ox. 25, "6/4 to iat 1 
Dec 13," 8/- Yop 2 1 
Jan. 24,1855, 8/6 10 170% 1 
Fe i," 7/8 to 1880 167 
March HW,“ O/= to 9/2 = 1.80 e186 
Apr 25, 10/- to10/0h= 2.00%0 2.18 
Jive @, * M/ wot 2200 2.30) 
June 27," 11/9 2.35 

July 11,1855, 0/- t0 9/0 = 180t0 1.90 
Sept. 19, "| 8/1000 9/5 = 1.7000 1.85 
Oct, 10, 9/6 to 99 = 1H 15 
Nov. 28" 10/- to 10/5 = 2.0040 2.05, 
May 14,1886, 7/2 0 7/Mh= 14tto 148, 
Dee 3," 6/6  G/10~ 1.2000 137 
Sept. 8857, 5/- to 5/6 = 1.0000 110 
March 17,1888, 4/6 t0 6/- = 0.90%0 1.00, 








‘The Canadian Freeman of April 16, 1829, gives the following 


list of Market prices at York for that date 
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faa 
Wheat, bos © 6 3-81.25 Pork, bart 
Barley, bush 0 39> 75 Beef Ib 
Ost, ts © 16= [30 Butter, ib 
Corn, bs 0 36= 70 Whiskey, gal 
Potatoes, bush. 0 26= 80 Hay. ton 
salt bar 017 62 9180 Wood, cord 


Prices of produce taken from Solomon Hoopes 








's book as 


having been paid to, or by, him at Bowmanville and Orono 


between 1832 and 1845: 
Sept. 14,1832, Wheat, 80 cents a bus 


Ot. Wheat, 85 cent 4 bush 
Oct, 16, “Indian cara, 60 crate a uh, 
Dec, 0," Wheat, 9 cents bash 

Dee, 21, “Peas, 85 centa a bush, 

Jan 12/1835, Wheat, $1.00 bush 

Jan 12, Indian corn, cents a bus 
June 1, When, 0 cents a bush. 
June 12, Buckothea, 0 cents a bash 
June 28, "Wheat, $1.00. bush 


Sept. 4 "Wheat, $1.00 bunk 





et. Rye, 70 cents a bush 
Jan Wheat, 50 coats bush 
July Wheat, 85 cent bush 
Dee. Barley, 40 cons a bush 
Dee Wheat, 60 cents a bush 
Jae Wheat, 60 ceats bush 

Feb Wheat, 60 cents bush 
May Wheat, $140 bas 

June 20, "| Wheat, $1.80 bush, 
June 26, Barley, 60 cents «bush 
Oct, 20, Wheat, $1.00. bush 

Des. 9," Barley, 0 cents bush 
June 7, 1838, Pork (dressed), 74 cents aT. 
Jane 6," Wheat, $140 bush 

June 14) Batter, 12) cent ab 
Jane 28, Potatoes, 3 cents bash 
‘oct: 1, "Apples, 40 cents a bush 
Sept. 18, Wheat, $1.00 bush 
Nov. 12, “Pork (Jessi) $7.00 a ewt 


March 0, 1890, Wheat, $140 a bor 
April 20, "Wheat, $1002 bush 
May 22," Pork (dressed), 1 cents Ib 
May 22, * Batter, 2) ents a Ib. 
June 13, "Wheat, 31:20 bush. 
Jan 1, 1940, Wheat, $1.00 bus 








SS 
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Feb... 1840. Oats, 25 cent a bush 

Feb, 36, "Wheat, $100 bush 

July 27, * Wheat, $1.00 bask 

Oct “1, Apples 40 cents a bush, 
Jan." 1601. Wheat, $1.00 bush. 

Feb, 15," Whest 75 ceate a bush 
Oct 1, Apples, 40 cents a bash. 

Jan..." 1848. Wheat, 60 cents a bush 
March 24, "Wheat 60 cents a bush 
May 6, "Pork (rested), 10 cents a Ib 
July 10, % Wheat, $1.00 bush 

Jan "1844, Wheat, $1.00 bush 

Feb, 3, Pork (resed), $5.00 ew. 


Jan, 18,1845, Wheat, 75 cents a ish, 





‘The Christian Guardian of Jan 
list of prices at Toronto for that date 


1839, gives the following 








Wheat B/-to 7/8=81.20 0 $1.50 
Barley Bint 8/9= 0.60% 075, 
Ones 1/sto 1/6~ 0.270 0.90 
Dect, owt 22/8 t025/-— 4.800 8.00 
Hay, ton 10/-t045/-= 8 00t0 0.00 


‘The Ciristion Guardian of Dec. 27, 1843, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto for that date: 
Wheat 3/6 to 4/3=80-70 to $0.85 





Barley 1.35 1 0.40 
Oats Tor © 0» 
Reet, owt 10/- t0 12/6= 2.00 w 2.00 
Barter 1 “tt 0.135 

Es, doz Tito ~/8= 0.12he 0.48 





‘The Patriot of Jan. 12, 1847, gives the following list of prices 
lat Toronto for that date: 








Fall wheat. 4/8 ~80.50 co 80.85 
‘Spring wheat 5/0 = 0-80t0 0.75 
Batley 2/8 = 0.450 0.50 
Ont. 1/4 = 0.230 027 
Potatoes, but S/- = 0.5000 0.00 
Hay, ton 5) = 7.000 9.00 
Pork 0.03 0 0.04 
Beef Ib I= 0.04% 0.06, 
Batter, ib “8 © ~A0= 0.130 047 
gas, doz. “ia to 1) = 0.15% 00 





‘The Christian Guardian of Oct. 17, 1849, gives the following 
list of prices on the Toronto market of that date: 
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Wheat 8/10 /10~$0,00 0 $0.77 
Ost, Tote 19 = 0.200 0.35 
Beet, wt 10/=t0 18/9 = 2.0080 3.75 
Wood, cord 11/309 = 22510 278 


The Christian Guardian of Sept. 7, 1853, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto on that date 


Wheat 5/8 to 6/01~$1.05 to $1.11 
Outs 2/6 40/0 ~ 0.800 0.55 
Batley B/-t03/1= 0.600 0.83 





‘The Christian Guardian of June 27, 1855, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto on that date: 





Wheat. 11/9 32.55 
Oats, 3/00 4/- = 0.7540 0.80 
Hay, ton 80/- to 120/- = 16,000 24.00, 
Weed, cord 25)—to 25/5-— 6.00%0 5.30 
Beet, ot 40/-t0 2/8 = S.00t0 8.50 
Baten St -/M= 015t O18 


‘The Christian Guardian of March 17, 1858, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto on that date: 

Fall wheat 4/6 0 6/-~$0,90 0 $1.00 
Spring wheat 2/8 to 4/-= 0.75 ¢0 0.80 
Beel, ewt 400% 8.00 





‘The Orono Sun of Nov. 18, 1858, gives the following list of 
prices at Orono on Nov. 10, 1858: 

Spring wheat 

Oats ia demand 

Barley in demand 

Rye scare worth 

Fresh bate, fb, 


costs 
to 08 


Rolls butter to 018 
Peas to 0.75 
gs, dos 
Hams Ib 
Green Pork ewe 4.00 0 5.00 





Potatoes, bash 





‘The Christian Guardian of March 16, 18% 
list of prices at Toronto: 


ives the following 


Fell wheat. 7/6 to8/4 =81.50 081.87 
Spring wheat. 6/6 %06/9 = 1.90t0 1.35 
Oats 2/0e2/= OST 0.38 
Pork, owt 6.5040 7.00 
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Cheese, American, 
‘Wood, cord 


Newcastle Recorder, May 12, 1859: 











‘Toronto Markets Newcastle Markets 
Wheat $1.801081.60 Flow, ewe... $4000 $4.20 
0,000 0.98 Fallwheat...) LAS to 1.50 
0.0080 0.00 Spring wheat. 1.25t0 1130, 
0.20¢0 0.25 Oats 01450 0.80 
0.15t0 0.18 Barley 0% 
0.50t2 0.85 Peas 0.7010 0.80 
0.55%0 0.58 Comm 075 
Pork, ewt B.0t0 6.25 Potatoes 0:20t0 0.35 
eel, ewt 5.80t0 6.00 Butter tb... O62 O18 
015 
10-00t0 12.00 
£00¢0 5.00 
Bote 6.00 
Matton tb. 0-07 
Wood, cord. 1.80 


The Christion Guardian of Aug. 31, 1859, gives the following 


list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Felt wheat, 5) t05/8 = $1.00% #114 

‘Spring wheat. 43 to4/5 ~ 0-85t0 0.90 
Out, 104 0.38 

Apples, bl, American, from Lewiston. 200 2.35 

Barve, I 1-1/8 = 0.2000 0.35 

18.00 24.00, 

1/4 wit} 0270 0.28 

825% 00 





‘The Christian Guardian of Dec. 5, 1860, gives price of wheat: 


Fall wheat. S107 $1.17 
Spring wheat (0.85 t0 0.90 


The Leader of Saturday, Oct, 20, 1860, gives the followi 
list of prices at Toronto for that date 





Fall wheat $1.80 to $1.25 bush 
Spring wheat 105t0 1.12 a bush 
Batley 0.6040 0.658 bush 
Peas 0.55% bush 
sts Om a banh 
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‘The Leader of Saturday, Oct. 19, 1861, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto for that date 


Fall wheat. $1.08 to $1.10. bush 
Spring wheat (0.85 to 0.903 bash. 
Barley 0.40 to 0.45 a bash 
Peas 0,500 0.82 bush. 
Ost 0.27 to 0.284 bush 
Butter 0.16t0 0.188 
ees D124 0.148 doe 
Beet (essed). 480% 5.008 cet. 
[At Oswego, N.¥., Ot. 17: 

Barley Bay of Quinte) 90.554 «bush 


“The Leader of Oct. 22, 1862, gives the following list of prices 
at Toronto of that date: 


Fall wheat $0.86 to $0.05 bush. 
Spring wheat 0.70 to 0.823 bush 
Bisley 0.8040 0.838 bush 
Oats 0.40 to 0.443 bos 
Peat 0.80 ¢0 0.52 bash 
Pork (dressed) 425 sent 
ter 018 ah 

Eee 012 dos 
Apples. 0.000 1.258. 

Wael. os 2h 


‘The Leader of Tuesday, Oct: 20, 1863, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date 


Fall wheat $0.00 to $0.97 a bush. 
Spring whest 0.750 0.78) bush 
Peas 0.88 to 0.00 a bush. 
Oats 00 to 0.42 & bush 
Barley 0.88 ¢0 0.88 & bus. 
Rye 0.56 2 bash 
Beef (Gremed) 210 to 4.50 acwt 
Batter O17 O19 ab 

Eee 0.150 018 a don 
Woo! 0.86 to 0.38 a lb 

Apple (from N.Y. State), 1180 to 2.00 BL 


“The Leader of Thursday, Oct. 20, 1804, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat $0.88 to $0.91 bush. 
Spring wheat. 0.80 to 0.84 bash 
Barley 0.78 to. 0.828 bark 


sts 0.38 ¢0 0.404 bus, 








Ee ————— 
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Peas 89.60 to $0.62. bash 
Butter 0.200 0.28 I 
Eres. 0.120 0.158 dow 
Pork (desea) 5.00% 5.aacent 
Beef (deere) 5.000 4.003 ewt, 
Wel 0.36 3th 
Apples. 100 to 1.508 bt 


Prices of produce taken from Francis Squair's books as having 
been paid to, or by, him at Bowmanville, Newcastle, and Orono, 
between 1868 and 1889: 


April 8, 1868. Wheat, $2 ents bush, 


Sere 18) Wool cena 
Aug. 23, Wheat, cents a bas, | 
Sen Oat 0 ent otk | 
Dre 5 Prk (reamed), 887} ao 


Jan. 1, 1864. Wheat, 79 cents «bush, 











May 11, "Peas Ab ents & bush 
May 23, "Peas GD cents a bush 
June 8, Wool, 8 cents Ib i 
Toly 20, * Wheat, SO cents a bas 
Nov. 1, Oats 34 cents a bush | 
Dec. 6) Peat, 82 cents a bush 
Dec, 24, Pork (reed), 85.764 ent 
Feb. 13,1885. Peas, cents 4 bush 
March 22, "Wheat, 8b cent a bush 
Apel 18, "Wheat, $7 cents a bash 
May 8,“ Whest 0 cents bush 
Sept. 4) Daley, 72 cents «bush 
Sept 1S)“ Barey, 68 conte buh 
Sept. 13," Wheat, $1 12a bush 
Nov. 27, ** Butter 22 cents th, 
April 17,1858, Oats 1 esate 4 bus, 
Juse 27, Wool 35 cates Ib. 
‘et. 20, Butter, 17 cont ab 
Nov. 12, “Wheat $1.82 «bush, 
Dee. 22) Pork (dressed), 88-124 a owt 
Jan 5, 1807, Peas, 6b cent a bash, 
May 6," Woes, $1.30 bush 
Ao. 14, Wool 26 cents ib 
Oct) 14, Pens, 6 cents bask 
Oct, 28, Butter, 1 cents ab 
Feb, 13,1808, Peas St cents bos, 
July 31, "Wool 20 conte I 
‘Oct, 18, Whise, $110 a bh 
Dee. 3," Butter, 20 cents aI, 


July 10,1860, Worl, 30 cents 9B 











Sept 
et. 
et 
Ore. 
Nov 
‘March 
April 
Jue 
et 
et 
Dec. 
‘March 
May 
Jone 
Now. 
March 
March 
March 
June 
June 
‘Oct. 


Dee 


m1, 
10, 

2, 
18, 
2, 
1, 
a 
1, 
%, 
m, 
2, 
a, 
21 

26 
1, 
2, 
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(Ost, 50 cents «bush 
Peas, 48 cent a bask 

Barly, 80 cents book 
(Oats, 28 ents bus, 

When, 85 cents bush 
‘Wool st 20 and 29 cents a 
Wheat, 81.28 a bush 

Barley, 70 cents a bush 

eas, 68 cents a bush 

Ost, 42 cents a bush 

‘Wool, 88 cents a1, 

‘Wheat, $1.25 buch 

Barley, 60 cents bash 

Peas, 65 cente a bush 

Pork (dressed), $4.75 9 owt 
(te, cents 2 bush 
Barley, 63 cent 2 bush 
Barley, 65 cons bush. 
‘Wheat, $1.20 bach 

Pens, 62 cents bash 

ariey, 6 cent a bash 
Wool 34 cents a Bb 

ork (16) Is), 10 cents aT 
Barley, $1.00 3 bus 
Barley, $1102 bash 

Apple, 25 cents a bush 

eet (5 ts) 5 cents ab 
Beet (0 Ie), 4 cents a Ib 
utter, 28 cents Ib. 
Wheat $1.20 a bush 
Potatoes 8 cents bush 
‘Wool 38 cent ab 

Batter, 25 cents aT, 

Apples, 25 cent a bush 

Pork (ese), $7.50. emt. 
Bef (1d is), 7 cents aI. 
Southern cora (ed), $1.00 a bush. 
‘Wool, 38 ents aD. 

‘Wheat $1.28 a bash 

Mil (Cheese factory), 68 cents a ewt. 
Dutier, 1 cents a Tb 

Darley, 68 cents bush 
Peas, 68 centr a bush 

Wheat, $1.08 a bush. 

‘Wool, 21 cents aI, 

Apples, 25 cents a bush, 

Mile (cheese factory), $4 ents a owt. 
Pork (dressed), 88.158 wt 
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Apel 
July 
July. 


Oct 
Nov 
March 
May 
Nov 
No 
Now 
March 
April 
May 
Jose 
Jan 
Feb. 
Feb. 
March 
March 
June 
June 
Sept 
Nov 





pail 
Apri 
May 
Ox, 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jose 
Tune 
June 
Now. 
hao 
Feb. 
Feb, 
Feb, 
pil 
April 
April 
Sune 


22, 1878 
me 
a 
m7, * 
1 
2, 
20,1878, 
aes 
Pee 
12, 1870, 
ie 
2, 1880. 
ee 
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eas, 68 cents «bush 
eas (marrowfat), $110 a bush 
Potatoes, $1008 bush, 

Southern cra (sted), 80 cents a bh 
Ost, 55 cents a bast 

Barly, ST cents a bush. 

Apple, 25 cents a bash 

Mile (esse factory), Oh conte a owt 
Wheat, $1.28 bash 

Southern cen (ced), 65 cents x bush 
Barley 55 cents bush 

Darley, 75 cents bash 

(ats, 26 cents a bush, 

(Oats, 35 cents bush 

sts, 40 cents «bush 

Butter 12 conte aT 

‘Wool, 22 cents a Ib 

Oat, 35 cents a ba, 

Peas, 62 cent a bash 

Barley, 76 cents a bash 

Wheat, $1.28 8 bus, 

When $1.20 s bush 

Wool, 28 cents a1, 

Southeen cova (eed), 05 cents a bash, 
Barley, 63 cont bush 

Wheat, $110 bash 

(sts, 30 cents «bush 

‘Timodhy seed, $2.50 bush 
Timothy seed, $2.75 8 bush 

Brie, 8 cots a bash 

Wheat $1.25 bush 

Wir, 32 cent at, 

Barley, 88 cents a bush 

Pork (resed), 83.00 a ewt. 
‘Timothy ceed, $3.00 a bash, 

Wheat, $1,30's bush 

Southern corn (eed), $1.10 a bush. 
(Oats, 20 cents a ash 

Wheat, $1.00 4 bush. 

Peas, 78 cente a bash 

Barley, 86 cents a bush. 

Barley, 57 ents bush 

Wheat $1.09 bas. 

Barley’ (eed), TO cons bush. 

Barley (ee), 20 cents a bas 

Peas (ced), 85 cents a bash 

Potatoes, dl cents a bath 

Southern corn (ed), 90 cents a bush 
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Sept. 12,1889, Lamb, 10 cents ab 


Dec 51, "Peas, 73 cents a bush. 
Jan, 8, 1884, Pork (essed), $8.00 ew. 
Apr 12, "Alsi clover seed, $785 a bush, 


May 28, Wheat, $107 a bush 
June 18, Wool 17 cents a 

June 18, Souther corn Ged), $1.00 a bust 

July 1, Wheat, $1.05 a bush. 

Aug, 7, * Oats 40 cents a buh 

Feb 13,1885. Oats, 30 cent a bush. 

March 8, "Peas, 65 cents a bash 

March 28, Oats, 35 cents a bush. 

‘Aug 18" Wool 16 ents aT 

Jae, 29,1885, ef (lve weigh), 4580 Ibs (4 steers), $8.20 a emt. 
May 11, Wheat, 8 cents a bush 


une 28, Wook 16 cents af 
Nov. 28, “Mil (cheese factory, 68 cents a owt 
Dec 2, Beef (fT), Scents ib 

Dee. 11, Oats, 31 cents bush 


April 15,1887, Oats, 5 cents a bush 
‘pal 16," Beef (Tbe, 10 cents a 

July 20, Wool, 20 cents I. 

Sept. 3 Beef (4s), 10 cents at. 

Jone 17,1888, Mile (cheese factory), 58 cents a ew, 
May 3; Oats, cons a bush 


May 3," Southern oon (ceed), $1.05 a bush 
May 4, 1880, Deet (ive weight), 2610 ibs (2 steers), $9.81 2 owt 
June 11, "Beef Gibs), Scents a i 





‘The Christian Guardian of April 
list of prices at Toronto of that date: 


, 1867, gives the following 


Fall wheat. $1.00 0 $2.00 a bath 
Spring wheat. 1.65t0. 1.80 a buch, 

Barley 0.58 0 0.60 bush 

utter, ells 0.15 to 0.183 

recs 3.0040 8.008 bh 

Beet eat 8.00 to 7.008 et, Hive weight 
Wood 6.00 cord 

Coa $00 ton, 


Supplementary list of prices of grain as given by Toronto 
daily newspapers (Globe, Leader, Mail) 
(ct, 16,1866, Barley, 57 cents a bush 
" Wheat, $1.32 a bash 
(Oct. 19, 1867. Barley, 77 to 81 cents a bush. 
ee Wheat, $1.50 t $1.02 a bush, 
oct. 21,1868, ley, $1388 bush 
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(Oct, 21,1868, Wheat, $1.25 to 1.50 a bush 
(Oct 20, 1860. Barley, 60 to 62 cents bash 
Wheat, 00 to £2 cents a bh, 
1870, Barley, 70 co 73 cents a bush 
ot Wheat, $1.05 0 $1104 bh 
Nov. 16,1872 Barley, €2 to 8 cent a bush 
Oct. 6, 1873. Darley, 31-10 to 31-142 bus, 
Nov. 21,1874, Barley, $1.00 t0 $1.10 bush 
Oct. 28,1875. Barley, 70 to 88 cents a bush 
(Oct. 20,1875. Barley, 70085 cents a uch, ~ 
Wheat $1.00 to $1.18 a bush 
Barley, 6 to Ob cents a bush, 
Wheat $1.52 to $1.34 bush 
Barley, 50 £079 cents» bush 
‘Wheat, $1.00 to $1.05 a bush 
Barley, 70 cents bush 
Barley 78 t0 80 conte «bush 
Wheat 90 t0 02 cents» Bosh, 











Oct. Barley, 61 cents bush 

" Wheat, 75 cents a bush 

Nov Barley, 65 £079 cents a bush. (Toronto) 

“Barly, No I Canad, 0 cents a buch, (Oxwego) 

Barley, No Canada, 86 cents a bush. (Oswego). 

ct Barley, 70 to 72 cents a bash 

. Wheat $1.11 fo $1.12 4 bush 

et Barley, 67 t 70 cents a bush 





ct, 12,1889, Barley, 45 o 65 cont a bash 
Nov. 7, "Barley, 62 10 55 cents a bash 

“ Fall wheat, 80 to 5 cents bash 
Spring wheat, 85 to 86 eats a bush. 


The Mail of Monday, Oct. 20, 1890, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date 


Fall wheat. $0.95 bush, 
Speidg wheat 10.88 to $0.00 a bush 
Barley 0.55 to 0.61 a bush 
Onts O48 to 0-46 5 bush, 
Hogs (dressed). 6:00 to 6.25 awe 
Butter 0.17 t 0.20 alm 
Fees 0.18 to 0.20 a dor 
Apple. 1.50 to 2.50 abl 
Bacon 0.083 t9 0.08) ab 
[At Buflalo, N., Barley (No 1 Canada)... $0.00 to $0.92 bush 


‘The Mail of Thursday, Oct. 22, 1891, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date: 
Fall wheat. $0.94 bu, 
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Spring wheat $0.90 a bash 
Basle. (0.42 to $0.53 bash 
Oats 0.85 to 0.81 a bush 
Peas 0.80 9 0.82 a bush 
Hogs (@ressed) 5.15 t 6.35 acme 
Butter 0.20 © 0.2 alb 
Ems OT & 048 ado, 
Apples 0.73 to 1.30 abl 
Cheese. 0.002 a, 
Weal. 021 w opal. 


At Buffalo, N.Y, Basley (a0 Canadian quoted). 
Barley (Western No2).-.-. 80.70 a bush 


At Oswego, N-Y., Barley (no Canadian quote). 





‘The Mail of Thursday, Oct. 20, 1892, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat, $0.70 10 $0.71 a bash 
Spring wheat 0.03 buh, 
Barley 0.40 0 0.49 a bush 
Ont 0.31 to 0.85 3 bash 
Peas 0.00 0 0.61 a bush, 
Hogs (diese 6.25 to 6.00 acwt 
Bacon 0.078 t9 0.08 ath 
Batter 0.18 t 0.22 ally 
Cheese 0.10 & O.10pat 
Ene 0.18 t 0.20 a doe 
Apes 1.00 to 1.50 abl 
At Oswego, N-¥., Canada barley 80.75 10 $0.80 a bush 


The Mail of Friday, Oct. 20, 1893, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date: 





Fall wheat. $0.61 t9 $0.02 a bosh 
ste 0.34 w 0.35 a bush 
Barley 0-40 to 0.45 a bash 
Peas 0.55 4 bank 
Hogs (dressed) 7.78 to 8.00 ant 
Tet dive weigh) 3.50 to £00 sent 
Butter 0.28 to 0.25 ab 

Cheese 0.10} t9 0.10% Ib. 

es. 0.18 0.20 a doe 
Apples. 1.00 ¢ 2.00 abl 


At Buffalo, N.Y, Basley (go Canadian), No 1 Western $0565 to $0.08 a bush, 
At Onwegs, N.Y, Barley (no Canadiaa) 


‘The Mail of Saturday, Oct. 20, 1894, gives the following list 
‘of prices at Toronto for that date 








 —  ———— 
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Fall wheat. $0.58 bush 
Onte a 3 bash. 
Peas 0.58 to $0.61 bush. 
Batley 0.40 to 0-484 bush 
Hoge (reesed) 6.00% 6.50a ewe 
Hogs (lng, leas ive weight) 475 Sow 
CCatle (goo shippers). 3.00t0 2.s0a.ewt 
Butter (ol) 0.20 Oma 

Eres. 0.18 to 0.203 doe 
Apple. 100 t0 2.25 bl 


[At Bufalo, N.Y, Barley (Canadian, 80.65) to $0.64 bush 
‘At New York, Cheese, 80.08 to $0.10} a Ib. 


‘The Mail and Empire of Monday, Sept. 30, 1895, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat $0.62 10 $0.04) 3 bush 
Poss 0.51 to 0.61) a bush | 
Basle. 0.36 to OAL a bush 

Ont 0.285 2 bash 

Pork (reed 5.80 to 5.00 a cet 

Bacon (ong) oon ath 

ater 0.7 to 0.18 ab 

Cheese 0.08 2b. 

Exe. 0.12 to opal. 

Apples. 0.80 tw 1.00 abl 


‘At Buffalo, N¥., Wheat (No 1 Northern), 80,088 a bush 
| ‘At Buffalo, N'Y" Bary, dll, nominal \ 
‘At Milwaulee, Wis, Barley, No, $041 a bush 
‘The Mail ond Empire of Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1896, gives the | 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 





| Patent tom ata | 
| oe eran Stk 
Apples. 0.40 to 0.75 abl 

ce ag Ste 

Acre By ai) niawwaaten 


| ‘At New York and Chicago “Bull” movement sent wheat upto $6 cents, 

| ‘Manchester asks for apples. 

“The Won Davies Co, advertises lng clear mess pork. 

Long clear bacon i quoted at Of cents aI 

[Lake ofthe Woods Milling Co. at Keewatia and Portage la Prairie, Capacity, 
2780 ble per day. 
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‘The Moil and Empire of Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1897, gives 


the following list of prices at Toronto of that date: 





Fall wheat. 0 $0,824 a bush 
Bisley fo 037 a bork 
Ost to 0.25 a bush 
Peas to 0.48 a bus, 
Bute to 016 ab 
Eee to 0.16} adox 
Hoge (read) fo 625 aext 
Cheese 2b 
Apples. to 3.25 abl 
(Cate ive weigh to 4.00 a owt 
Bacon (log cles) 0.083 at, 


Liverpool cables apple market shows activity, prices hardening. 


‘The Mail and Empire of Thursday, Oct. 20, 1898, gives the 


following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 





Fall wheat, 30.72) bus. 
Spring wheat 0.87 bush. 
Bavley 0:15 to 0.61 & bush 
Oats 020 2 bush. 
Pes 0.85 %0 0.87 a bush 
Batter 0.16 to OT = bush 
Es. 0.18 to O16 a doe 
Gen 0.054 0 0.09 ath 
Bacon (long clea) 0.085 ath 
Beet (hind) 0.08 to 0.084 ab 
English market, apples specied, Kings, 15/- to 24, Baldwins, 18/- 0 1 


The Mail and Empire of Friday, Oct. 20, 1890, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Ontario wheat 130,08, to $0.00) a bush 
Manitoba, Nod DSL to 0.81} a bush, 
Barley, No2 Das to 045 a bush 
nts, oz 2 beak 
Batter 0.14 te 0.17 al 

Eee oat 2 oe, 
Cheese omy ath 

Apples. 0.85 to 2.00 & bask 
Beet (hid) 7.00 to 8.50 acer. 
Hogs (reed). 5:80 to 575 ewe 
Bacon (hong cles) oo at 

At Milwaukee, Baiey 0.46 to 0.47 a bush 


Boer War, Sept, 189. 
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‘The Mail and Empire of Thursday, Oct. 18, 1900, gives the 
following price list at Toronto of that date: 





Fall wheat. $0.65) bu 
Barley (040. to $0.47 bush 
Osts 0.33) «9 0.2424 bush. 
Barter 0.20 w 0.22 alb 
Eee 0.18 ¢0 0.20 a dor. 
Cheese. one ai 
Hoge reset TB to 8.00 amt 
Beet (hind) 7.00 % 9.00 ent 
Apples. 040 9 1.00 ab 


‘The Mail and Empire of Monday, Oct. 21, 1901, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat 80 624 t0 30.71 a bush 
Oste 0.30] «0 0.41 a bush 
Barley (049) to. 0.80 4 bush 
Hogs (deesed) 5.00 to SDacw 

l Beet (hind) 7.80 to 8 50aeet 
Darter 010 © oat 
Butter (creamer) 0.20 % 0.258% 

f Eee 02 3 doz 
Apples 2.00 to 4,000 BL 


‘The Mail and Empire of Friday, Oct. 24, 1902, gives the 
i following list of prices at Toronto for that date: { 


Fall wheat $0.00 to $0.70 a bush 
Barley 0.48 to 0.45 bush 
Butter (ereamery) 0.20 to O21 ab 
Cheese Og to 0:12. 
Bees 0.16 to 0.178 dex 
‘Bacon Gong clear) ot at 
Beet (dressed). 6.50 to 7.80 acme 
Apples 0.75 to 1.254 bh 


The Mail and Empire of Saturday, Oct. 31, 1903, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date 








fee err 
q os 9 ast nh 
| ie Paes 

Been 1B Siete 





Apples 0.75 to 1.26 bush 
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‘The Mail and Empire of Thursday, Oct. 27, 1904, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat. $1.01 10 81.058 bus, 
Masitaba wheat, No I Norther 10 2 bu, 
Barty. 0-48 to 0.50.4 bush 
Butter (ceamery) 021 to 0.541 

Eee. 0.27 to 0.2834doe 





Hogs (dressed) to 7053 ewe 
Beet (hind) to S.50acmt 
Apples. O75 to 1.58 bush 
Intending apple shippers write to Eben James, Toronto 


Engi prices: Greening, 10/- to 12/ Baldwins, 12/-t0 14/, Spy, 18/8 t0 
15/6, Kings, 15/10 19/-a BL 


The Mail and Empire of Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1905, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 














Fall wheat $0.76 10 $0.78 a bus, 
Barley 0.53 to 0.55 a bash 
Barter (eeamery) 0.28 t9 0.28 ab 
Cheese. Od to 0.11F at 
Eee. O27 w 0.208 
Hogs (dressed) 178 to 8.25 awe 
Bacon (long cle) oun ab. 
Beet (bind) 7.00 to 8.00 aewt 
Cattle (ve weight 5 sr swt 
Apples 1.25 to 2.50 a bh 


The Mail and Empire of Friday, Oct. 20, 1905, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 








Fall wheat 0.74 
Barly 0.50 t0 $0, 

Os 0.8540 0.36 a bush 
(Creamery prints 0.2500 0.26 al 
Ease 0.20% 0.22 3 do, 
Chew Dildo O.nd}a. 
atte (ive weight) 10 Sew 
Apple, 1.00% 2.00 8 UL 


Eten James reports English apple market active,  Greenings, 14/- to 16/3, 
Baldwins, 15/6 20 18/-, Kings, 22/- to 24/6, Bon Davis, 18/:t0 
1/3 





List of prices taken from The Farmer's Sun, Toronto, Wednes- 
day, April 2, 1919, for the corresponding weele in each year: 
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cattle Sheep Hoos 
‘Top price Top price ‘Top price 
Sheep" Lambe 
1608...8 5.60 1006, $5.50 $8.00 08 «$6.00 
1909. 8.801007 B25 7.5D 1000... 7.40 
10.) 72518. 5.80.00 810... 10.00 
yon. 6231000... 5.00 7.75 TT. 8.085 
12. 740 WMO. HD 9H 8B 
fa) 730 BOTS 8. 10.25 
ire 90012 658058. 8.80 
wis 790.) 725 9S... 8.88 
1. 875 WM 7.89.90. 11.8 
WIT. 18.00 1B. «8.00 B00 KT 10.25 
Wis. 12) 1G. 98D 3.60... 21.25 
isi. 1800107. 1125 15.50.08... 20.00 


Ee 
3 
3 


1919 


List of prices from The Farmers’ Sun, April 2, 1919, 





Fees 
Gain New Darter 

Fall aid Farmers!" Creamery 

wheat Oats per doe perl 
100.077 $0.88) 1008.80.16 1907. $0.27 $0.80 
Tor O74 0451007. 07 1008.,0.80 0.38 
{00s 0@2 0.5) 1008. 0181809. 0.25 0.27 
1000110 0.6 1990. 0.21 1010., 0.28 0.20 
110. 110 81010. O10} TOLL. 0.23 0.28 
ion, 082 038 10, O16} 9.0.88 OSH 
12097 032 «1012. 0.22918... 0.80 
1018. 0.95 0.30 «1915. 020 BLS. 0.25 0.28) 
Tet 1000451914 0.201915. OL ORT 
15.148 0601. O19 1B. OSLO 
ion Tot 0.8) «A816. 0.2387. O88 0.3) 
17.190 0.78 1917. 088 MIB. OA 0.48 
188.214 1.001018. 0.40 10I9..0.48 0.88 
Yoo 2180.75 1919. 0.8L 

Barley Cheese 
1619..40-08 to $1.00 amg. $0.20 
“Marquis wheat becomes a factor 


ine 


‘The Mail and Empire of Monday, Dec. 22, 1919, gives the 
following lst of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Wheat (Manitoba, No 1 Nerthera). 2.00 a bonh, 
Wheat (Ontario, No I inte) 2.00 to $ 2.01 a bush 
Barley (Ontario) 1.55t0 1.60 bus, 
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Butter (ceamery) $0.70 $0.808 Ib 
Cheese 0.85 t9 0.40 Ib 
Epp. 0.00¢ 1.008 dos, 
Apples 5.aDt0 8.008 bt 
Beet (dressed). 24.0040 28.008 ewe 
Heavy hogs (lve weight). 18.80 to 19.50 owt. 


[At Minneapolis, Now. 2,191 





wheat, $2.85 to $2.08 


The Mail and Empire of Friday, Jan. 16, 1920, gives the 
following list of prizes at Toronto for that date: 


Wheat (Manitoba, No Northern) $2.00 but, 
Wheat (Ontario, No 1 winter. 2.0010 $ 2.01 bush 
Barley (Ontar) 180t0 1.825 bush 
Butchers cattle (live weight) 00 t0 14.80. cw 





Hoge (ed and watered) 1735 aewe 
[At Minneapolis, Jan. 9, 1920, wheat (No 1 Northera), $8.15 t0 $8.25, 


Prices taken from ‘Chicago Wheat Prices for Eighty-One 
Years” by James E. Boyle, Ph.D., Cornell University, 192: 
1855—March, $1.25, April $1.45. May, $1.65. June, $1.70. July, $1.55 
1865—Aoril, $1.62. May, $1.85. June, $1.96. July, $1.08. Oct, $2.22, 
1867—March, $2.58. April $3.00, May, $2.95, June, $2.70, July, $2.26 
1919—April, $2.92." June, $2.51. Oct, $2.88, Nov $2.22. Dec, $9.80. 
1920—Jan, $5.60. Apel $8.05. May, $3.45. July, $5.00. Aug, $2.88 








Prices taken from the Globe, Toronto, Tuesday, Nov. 17, 
1925: 

‘Ontario whest, $1.19 to $1.22 a bush. Ontario oats, 88 to 42 cents a 
bush, "Ontario barley, 67 to 69 cents a bush. Choice scer, $8.25 8 owt 
Hogs, $11.75 to $12.75 a cwt, Eggs (extra), 54 to 56 cents a doe. Butter 
(ereamery), 47 to-48 cents 1b, Butter (dairy), 40 to 41 cents a tb. Cheese 
(vew), 26 cents a I Wool, 28 cents a th ‘The Kingston District Milk 
Prodcers Associaton will ak for $2.50 a ewt. for mile. Apples (Spy) 
No, $7.00 barrel. Milk delivered in Toronto is now 82.66 a et, (on the 
suthority of J M- Lock) 

Manitoba wheat, No 1 Northern, $1.44 8 bushel. 
Wheat at Chicago, 81.87 


XXXIV 
FRUITS—WILD AND CULTIVATED 


‘Tae wild fruits of our region constituted 2 very interesting 
fedture of the natural phenomena of the locality, and the writer 
here will make an attempt to mention the more striking kinds 
fas he saw them in his youth. 
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‘There were two varieties of strawberries, a longer berry and a 
flat one. They were probably progenitors of two of the types of 
strawberries cultivated to-day by our gardeners. Ripening at 
about the same time as the strawberries, ora little earlier, was the 
June berry or dewberry. It grew on a low vine, but resembled a 
raspberry more than a strawberry. In taste, however, it differed 
from both. ‘The most important of all was the raspberry, both 
in frequency and in usefulness. It grew in abundance in the 
low-lying land of Lot 81, Con. 4, Clarke, after the timber had 
been removed, and before the land had been properly cleared. 

Tt scemed to luxuriate in rough places where there were still 
some standing trees, many brushheaps, with logs and fallen 
trees lying in all directions, The rougher the spot the better 
the berries liked it. After the red raspberries had passed the 
climax we began to notice a little later in the year that we had 
a considerable quantity of black raspberries, They were harder 
and less juicy than the red variety, but still an interesting fruit 

Then a little later in the season ‘came the thimble berry, or 
bramble, or blackberry, from which the gardeners have developed 
‘such varieties as the Logan and Lawton berries. There were two 
kinds of wild cherries, a small red cherry, and a larger, darker 
cherry with an astringent flavour. But these were not abundant, 
and were of relatively small importance. ‘There was also a wild 
ccurrant of a dark colour, related to the cultivated black currant, 
but much less strong in flavour. We remember, too, @ wild 
gooseberry, very prickly, but having a good flavour when fully 
ripe. We should not forget the flat, and rather poor, Scotch 
p, but in the end of harvest it was better than nothing 

fen still later came the hawthorn, of which we had one variety’ 

Tt was the nearest approach to a wild apple which the region 
afforded. There were accidental apple trees which had come up 
in fence corners and on the edge of the woods which some called 
wild apples but which were not really so, Nor did we have wild 
plums or pears. Still we had an elderberry from which some 
‘made a sort of wine, supposed to have medicinal qualities. ‘This 
seems to be the list, although the writer feels that he may have 
overlooked some varieties. Stil the fruits mentioned constituted 
fan important group, and were prophetic of that great develop- 
iment of pear and apple orchards which was to characterise our 
region. 
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There is evidence that the planting of fruit-trees was begun 
by the first settlers of Upper Canada not long after their arrival 
John Howison, in his “Sketches of Upper Canada” (1825), 
speaks in several passages (pp. 82, 147, 214) of the apples, pears, 
peaches, etc., which he saw of such good quality and in such 
abundance near Queenston and Detroit. Adam Fergusson, in 
his “Tour in Canada" (1884), in describing the country between 
Toronto and Guelph, says (p- 277) that he arrived one evening 
at a property “belonging to a Mr Adams, and laid out as a 
nursery (smile not at a nursery in America), filed with peach, 
apple, and pear trees". Nurseries existed also in other places, 
then or shortly afterwards, as we see from the Christian Guardian 
of April 4, 1838, where Robert Jones on Lot 4, Con. 2, York 
‘Township, east of Yonge Street, ansounces that he has fruit- 
trees for sale, grafted, at 1/- each and natural at -/6 each. In 
our region also apple trees were planted as early as 1828 or 
1830, for in 1888 Solomon Hooper, miller in Orono, bought 
apples from Mr Lovekin at 40 cents a bushel. Mr Hooper 
bought his apples several times from the Lovekins. As early as 
1845 natural apple trees were set out at Kirby by the Powerses 
[At the Provincial Exhibition of 1846 Samuel Wilmot isawarded a 
prize for 21 table pears, Again in 1848 at the Provincial Ex: 
hibition held at Cobourg, James P. Lovekin wins Ist prize on 12 
winter apples, and Samuel Wilmot, along with J. J. Robson and 
Ezra Baldwin, wins prizes on pears. As early as 1851 James P. 
Lovekin had a nursery at "Kileolman Gardens” (Lot 85, Con. 1 
Clarke). J. E. Beman, on the neighbouring Lot, no 84, Con. 1, 
Clarke, started a nursery in about 1856, which was continued 
number of years, The following mention of it occurs on the 
‘Tremaine map of 1861: ““Beman, J.E. & E.C.,Ontario Nursery, 
Lot 34, Con. 1." Apple trees on the same Lot were set out by Mr 
Beman and pear trees, which latter became a notable and profit 
able orchard. In 1919 E. C. Beman is spoken of as being 83 
yeats of age, and as having handed over his orchard to the 
‘management of his son, W. E. Beman, 

In the writer's youth the orchards about which he heard the 
most were those of the south-west corner of Clarke (Lovekin’s, 
Wilmot's, Beman's, Samis's, ete.), and some round about Orono, 
such as Gamsby's and one belonging to John Fleming on Lot 2, 
Con. 4, Clarke, now the property of C. B. Sissons. This one was 
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raided now and again by predatory youths attracted by Mr 
Fleming's juicy, high-class, grafted fruit. ‘There were many 
other small orchards, belonging to the Bowens, Bellwoods, 
Renwicks, and others, but they were less attractive—perhaps 
because they contained more natural fruit, as was the case with 
the orchard of David Connell on Lot 30, Con. 4, Clarke, which 
| had nothing in it but natural fruit. There wasn't an apple in 
it which any boy would eat (and that is a strong statement) 
until well after Christmas. Such orchards wete sterosanct, 
safe from the raids of hungry adolescence. On Lot 81, Con. 4, 
Francis Squair never planted an apple tree until the year 1867 
His children often prayed him to do s0, but he scorned to have 
to do with fruit-growing. However, a nephew of his, Lewis M. 
Squair, having gone to Rochester, N.Y, and having engaged in 
the nursery business, conceived the idea of sending a Christmas 
box of a hundred apple trees to the writer, his cousin. The case, 
i weighing 350 pounds, came by boat from Rochester to Port 
Hope, and then by train to Bowmanville, where it arrived on 
Nov. 7, 1866, It lay at Bowmanville station until Dec. 22, 
when it was taken to Clarke, The railroad charged $2.51 for 
freight. A hole was dug in the garden, and the trees were laid 
in it, and covered with pea straw, and when they were dug 
q cut in the spring more than half of them were dead. However, 
i the strongest ones were set out in a nice bit of light loam, and 
i some thirty or forty of them lived and grew. They proved to be 
of excellent varieties: Spys, Red Astrachans, Snows, Russets, 
Gravensteins, etc, They were not treated with any skill, 
i nevertheless in due time they began to give fruit, and stil 
continue to bear, In addition to these trees the writer produced 
‘shout 2 hundred others from apple pips which he sowed in a 
1 comer of the garden. These produced natural fruit, but later 
i 

















the majority of them were top-grafted to standard varieties. 

‘One reason for mentioning these details is to call attention 
i to the small value attached to the possession of an orchard by 
the writer's father, and he was representative of a considerable 
group. ‘The marker for apples was of limited capacity, and the 
majority were satisfied with a few fruit-trees planted near the 
house for the use of the family, Commercial orchards in early 
days were rare, To raise wheat and other grains, to make flour, 
to fatten pigs, to cut wood, were serious occupations by which 
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money might be made, but a very few set out orchards with the 
idea of selling fruit for profit 

f you did not have an orchard of your own there would be 
some neighbour who would have a few bushels to sell. For 
years the writer's family was supplied with apples from the 
chard of William Samis (Lot 82, Con. 3, Clarke). The pro- 
cedure was as follows: the writer and his mother would hitch 
up the team and drive with the farm waggon, on a fine October 
morning, to the Samis orchard. There, Mr Samis would point 
ut the grafts and the natural fruit, with the prices attached to 
each, and we would begin to pick. Mr Samis would shake down 
4 few apples, particularly of the natural fruit, and warn us not 
to take too many grafts, It does not seem now as if we ever used 
4 ladder, ‘The fallen fruit was sulficient for us. When we had 
filled a dozen or fifteen bags we paid for them at the rate of 
fifty cents a bushel for grafts, and twenty-five cents for natural 
fruit. In Francis Squair's cash book there is a record of having 
ought apples in eight different years from Wm Samis between 
1865 and 1877. 

‘An early reference to the price of apples aceurs in the Orono 
‘Sun of Nov. 18, 1858, In the Toronto list of prices apples are 
‘quoted at 13/9 to 15/- ($2.75 to $9.00) a barrel, but apples are 
rot mentioned in the Orono list at all, The Christian Guardian 
‘quotes $2.00 to $2.25 for American apples from Lewiston, N.Y., 
fon Aug, 81, 1859, The Leader of Toronto, on Oct. 22, 1862, 
‘quotes apples at $0.60 to $1.25 a barrel. And again in the 
Leader of Oct. 20, 1863, apples from New York State are quoted 
at $1.50 to $2.00 barrel. In the Leader of Oct. 20, 1864, apples 
are quoted at $1.00 to 81.50 a barrel 

A real apple market developed late in our part of the world. 
Many apples were grown and consumed, but whether as dessert 
apples, or as dried apples, or as cider, the demand for them was 
Timited, until the British market acquired the habit of buying 
Canadian apples. Coming down to 1890 we do not find that 
the Toronto daily papers yet speak of any rise in the price of 
apples, ‘The Mail of Oct, 20, 1800, quotes apples at $1.50 10 
$2.50 a barrel, a price much like the prices which had prevailed 
for years. 

In the Moil and Empire of Oct. 20, 1897, however, we note 
fa change. There, apples are quoted at $2.50 to $3.25 a barrel, 
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and, what is still more important, a cable message from Liver- 
pool is quoted to the effect that the apple marker shows signs 
fof activity, and that prices are hardening. It is doubtless true 
that apples had often been shipped to England before this, 
nevertheless we seem here to reach a turning-point: English 
prices will now have a more serious influence on the Canadian 
market 

‘The Mail and Empire of Oct. 20, 1898, quotes English prices 
with specific reference to Canadian varieties: Kings, 15/- to 
24/-, Baldwins, 18/- to 19/-. This is really a bright spot in the 
history of our apple trade. For long years, even in the lists of 
four Exhibitions, our apples had been knowa as grafts or natural 
fruit, as winter apples, as fall apples, as dessert apples, or the 
like.’ Now they are to be known as Kings, Baldwins, etc., and 
standards are established which will be advantageous to all 
cconcerned—grower and consumer. We are not to suppose, 
however, that low prices disappear altogether. 

In the Mail and Empire of Oct. 18, 1900, we find apples 
quoted at $0.40 to $1.00, in that of Oct. 21, 1901, we find them 
at $2.00 to $4.00, in that of Oct. 24, 1902, we find them at 
30.75 to $1.25, in that of Oct. 81, 1905, we find them at $0.75 
to $1.25, and in that of Oct. 27, 1908, we find them at $0.75 
10 81.85. But alongside this trade on the street or in St Lawrence 
Market there is developing a trade with Britain in standard 





varieties, from which eulls and windfalls are excluded. Green- 
ings, Baldwins, Spys, and Kings are selling at the best as high 
as 19 shillings ($4.56) a barrel. Again on Oct. 20, 1906, we have 
apples on the streets of Toronto selling at $1.00 to $2.00 a barrel 
and Kings selling on the English market at 24/6 (35.88), Here, 
as in nearly all the products of the farm, we see the importance 
of the British marker. 

From 1907 to 1014 the conditions remain much the same as 
in the period 1900-1905—i.., low prices in the street, with some 
improvement, however, perhaps under the influence of English 
prices, which are fairly well maintained, although our share of 
these has always seemed small. We shall quote from the Mail 
‘and Empire the apple reports for two dates in that period, viz 
Oct. 28, 1909, and Oct. 22, 1913. On Oct. 23, 1909, the street 
price for apples is from $1.25 to $2.50. In regard tothe British 
trade we read: "late cable advices from England report a good 
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demand for winter varieties of Canadian apples, 07,839 barrels 
shipped last week from Montreal. One lot of No 1 Spys brought 
in the west $3.25." On Oct. 22, 1018, apples in St Lawrence 
Market are bringing $2.50 to $3.00 a barrel. A cable from 
London (Oct. 21) reports the following prices for Canadian 
apples: Gravensteins, 16/- to 20/- a barrel, Blenheims, 18/- to 
20/', Ribstons, 16/- to 18/-, Wealthys, 14/- to 15) 

‘As we might expect, the year 1914 gives the markets unusual 
aspects. The price of wheat had risen at Winnipeg on Nov. 2 
t0 $1.162 from $0.81j of that date, a year previous. But there 
isa sort of paralysis in the apple business. On Oct. 28 Toronto 
prices are but: Ist elass Kings, Spys, and Snows, $2.50 to $3.00, 
And Greenings, Baldwins, Tallman Sweets, Golden Russets, and 
‘Wagners are $2.00 to $2.25, Labour was scarce and many apples 
were never picked. On Oct. 28 it is reported that Ontario has 
made her second contribution to Belgium by the gift of 100 
tons of dried apples. The cost of these was about $12,000, and 











the purchase was made for the purpose, in part, of relieving the 
depression in the apple market. 

By Oct. 23, 1015, the British market is much improved. 
Glasgow reports the arrival of a cargo of 2.847 barrels by the 
Athenia, Prices were: Kings, 29/- to 35/-, Wealthys, 27/6 to 
33/-, Russets, 23/-, Starks, 22/6 to 25/-, Snows, 27/6 10 40/~, 
Melntosh Reds, 32/6, Gravensteins, 24/-, But the London 
pple market is dull. "Zeppelin raids tend to close public func 
tions, But Snows at 40/- (80.60) is a high price. At Montreat 
prices are: Melntosh Reds, $6.00 to $6.50, Spys, Kings, Bald 
wins, $4.00 to $5.00. Apples exported week ending Oct. 16, 
15,375 barrels, 5,604 boxes. 

In 1916 and 1917 the cheap Toronto apple seems to have 
disappeared, at least as far as the daily newspapers are con 
‘cerned, and “wholesale to the trade” prices run at from $4.50 
0 $6.00. 

‘On Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1918, itis interesting to recall, 
prices at Toronto were: Ontario winter wheat, $2.14 to $2.22 
bushel, heavy steers (live weight), $13.50 to $14.00 a cwt, 
eags, 57 to 50 cents a doz., butter, 46 10 48 cents a Ib., cheese, 
26} to 27 cents a Ib., apples (wholesale to the trade), $3.25 to 
36.50 a barrel. 

But the maximum of agricultural prices was reached a year 
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later, On Dee. 22, 1919, apples were quoted at $5.50 to $8.00 
fa barrel. Down to the present year (1925) they have main- 
tained a pretty high level, and were quoted in the daily press of 
Nov. 17 at $7.00 a barrel 

Increased demand for apples and higher prices have much 
encouraged the extension of orchard planting, particularly in 
the parts of Clarke and Darlington with which we are most 
concerned. In this locality apples have been grown with more 
or lest success since the first settlement of the country, but during 
the last quarter of a century the increase has been considerable, 
and the region may now be called a very important one in apple 
production, although the actual situation of the industry is 
sufficiently critical 

‘The cultivation of apples is surrounded with diffiewlty and 
hazard, and that throughout the whole year. High-class apple 
trees, and certain varieties more so than others, are tender 
plants—scarcely robust enough to resist the severe cold of our 
climate. Certain winters, like that of 1917-18, have destroyed 
hhundreds of our trees. Then in early spring no sooner do the 
blossoms encased in the fruit-buds show their rosy folds than 
insect enemies appear. To cope with these and the numerous 
forms of fungus ready to attack tree and fruit insecticides and 
fungicides have to be applied as spray or dust at high cost, 
‘generally a number of times in spring and early summer. As the 
fruit grows it is liable to be bruised with hail, oF to be knocked 
off with wind, and if the right amount of moisture and sunlight 
do not fall upon it, its ripening is hastened or retarded, so that 
it is stunted, or caught by the early frost, as the present year 
(1925), when thousands of barrels were frozen on the trees in 
four region. The scientific and technical difficulties involved in 
all this are great, to say’ nothing of those involved in the problems 
fof pruning, fertilisation, treatment of the soil, and the like. 
‘Something has been done in solving these difficulties, but much 
still remains to be done. To accomplish this the orchardman 
rust receive a high price for his fruit—higher probably than 
hhehas ever received. Otherwise he will bring to market stunted 
‘woreaten, scabby apples, fit for pigs but not for men. 

‘The circumstances of the apple crop of 1925 were in our 
locality exceptional. ‘There had been a good set of fruit, but it 
was a slow season. The constant supply of moisture and lack 
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of sunlight retarded ripening, and frost came early. Some was 
noticed as early as Oct. 9, and for a day or two thereafter. 
[Alter the middie of the month there were continued low tem 
peratures, and on Oct. 20 there was a frost of eight degrees at 
the Meteorological Observatory, Toronto, followed by com 
tinued cold for several days until about Nev. 3, by which time 
there were thousands of barrels of what was once fine fruit 
hanging on the trees but absolutely ruined. 





x 





XV 
FARM MACHINERY 


Tus history of the development of agricultural implements in 
Ontario is extremely interesting, but it is so large and complex 
that only a very superficial treatment is possible here. 

‘An early mention of threshing machines is found in the 
Christian Guardian of April 1, 1840, where William Kaitting of 
‘Trafalgar, Dundas Street, near the 16 mile creck ((e., Oakville) 
announced that he was making threshing machines warranted 
to thresh 100 bushels a day with two horses, and 200 bushels a 
day with four horses, Price, $80 to $85. No indication is given 
as to the type of horse-power. It probably was one in which the 
horses were hitched to an atm, through which energy was 
transmitted to the machine, whilst the horses were driven round 
and round in a circle. But there were in early times horse 
powers of the treadmill order. The machine proper consisted 





















probably only of a cylinder, without separator, fan, or straw- 
farrier. Two years later, on April 6, 1842, William Kaitting 
fagain announces his machines, at the price of $100, however. 
‘Three years later, on April 2, 1845, Thomas Speight of Reesor- 
ville announces threshing machines for two or four horses at 
£00, 

‘The threshing machine which was most commonly seen in 
four region when the writer was a boy was the blue machine 
made by Joseph Hall of Rochester, N-Y., and afterwards of 
Oshawa, Ontario. ‘The Masseys also made a machine which is 
mentioned in their catalogue of 1862.3. The price is given in 
detail and is very interesting for purposes of comparison with 
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prices to-day, The separator was $200, the horse-power (Pitt's) 
for eight horses, $100, for ten horses, $110, long straw-carrier, 
$25, truck (for separator), $35. Or the complete price at the 
highest was $370. The threshing capacity per day was from 
200 to 400 bushels, according to circumstances, 

‘Very few of the ordinary farmers of our region owned thresh= 
ing machines. The work of threshing was generally done by 
people who made a sort of profession of it. The Rumfords rented 
the part which was cleared of Lot 35, Con. 3, owned by Asa 
Burnham, later by Richard Osborne, consisting probably of 
twenty or thirty aeres. The greater part of the year they 
worked on their farm, and in the autumn or early winter they 
threshed for their neighbours. Humphrey Tom had no farm, 
but was a jobbing teamster for eight or nine months of the 
year around Orono, and a thresher for three or four months. 
John Somers, however, owned a fifty acre farm (Lot 31, Con. 5), 
land carried on his farming operations at the same time as he 
threshed. But he was a very exceptional man, full of energy 
fand capacity for work. John W. Gifford, another famous 
thresher, had a small farm, back in the ridge where land was poor, 
and devoted more time than most to threshing, owning a clover 
mill as well as a grain separator. The thresher’s “outfit” 
consisted of his machine, carried on a truck made for the purpose 
the horse-power carried on a waggon arranged for the purpose, 
and two teams of horses, which not only hauled the separator 
land the horse-power, but also helped to drive the machine, 
‘The farmer had to furnish the other four or six horses, according 
fs it was an eight or ten horse-power. There was also the 
“gang” of three men—the “driver”, the “feeder, and the 
“floor-man", the last being often the "'boss” thresher himself 
‘The number of hands furnished by the farmer varied, but it was 
something like this: two hands in the mow getting the sheaves 
‘out, with perhaps a band-cutter alongside the “feeder”, one 
‘man emptying boxes into the granary, and three men handling 
the straw. Often there was exchange of hands with a neighbour 
or two. The visit of the threshers was the occasion of some 
cexcitement—amongst the women preparing food, for threshers 
‘were proverbially hearty eaters, amongst the men providing 
feed and stabling for the extra horses, amongst the children 
running here and there on many errands in the dust and noise, 
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in the midst of the “squawking"” of frightened hens, and the 
chattering of the old gander defending his wives and children, 

‘Amongst those who threshed for Francis Squair in early 
times, and whose names are entered in his cash-book, are: 
fon Oct, 1, 1855, Wim Rumford, who received for threshing 
wheat, barley, and oats, £2.17.6 (811.50). The number of 
bushels is not stated. Andrew Carr received, on Dec. 10, 1857, 
for threshing wheat, £2.5.0 ($9.00). On Oct. 27, 1858, Harry 
Yarrow received £2.0.0 (88.00) for threshing. Harry Yarrow 
lived on Lot 20, Con. 2, Clarke, a Glebe lot, on which there was 
‘a saw-mill worked by John Yarrow. Harry was a breezy fellow, 
fit inhabitant of the breezy hills of Clarke. Humphrey Tom, on 
Jan. 18, 1864, was paid $12.00 for threshing some weeks earlier. 

‘Threshing was sometimes done with the fail, especially in 
the case of peas. ‘The rate was generally: one bushel for every 
ten threshed. In Francis Squair's cash-book there is an entry 
‘on March 22, 1867, “to Hays for threshing 60 bushels of oats 
$1.80." The wage for threshing would be 6 bushels, which, 
at 30 cents a bushel, would come to $1.80. 

The development of the threshing machine during the last 
thirty or forty years would make a wonderful story, but it lies 
outside of the history of our region. Our people have, however, 
participated in its results, They have had the advantage of 
using the highly perfected machines which have grown out of 
the energy and ingenuity of mechanical geniuses second to none 
who have worked in the field of invention. But they have had 
to bear the burden of paying for huge monsters well-suited for 
the great fields of the prairies, but too vast for the smaller farms 
of the east 

One of the important changes wrought has been the sub- 
stitution of steam for the horse, both in driving the machine 
and in hauling it from farm to farm. And this change of motive 
power has made it possible to enlarge the speed and capacity 
of the machine, so that the work done in a given time is now four 
or five times as great as it was a short time ago. Stll, slower 
work would do, and lighter machines would not be so ruinous 
fon roads and bridges. Threshing machines (with engine) have 
attained very high prices. Before the war they cost over $2000, 
and during the high-cost period after 1918 they were as high as 
$4000. 
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To obviate the financial difficulties involved in owning such 
expensive machinery, threshing syndicates have frequently been 
formed in our region. 

‘Another important change, which may be noted in the 
thresher, is the substitution of the “blower” for the straw. 





‘The earliest recollection of the writer regarding reaping- 
machines was of one owned by Thomas Windatt, of Lot 33, 
Con. 4, Clarke, which was brought over by Mr Windatt to 
Francis Squaie's farm (Lot 81, Con. 4), to cut a field of grain, 
probably wheat, in the south-east corner of the farm. Tt must 
have been in the harvest of 1854 or 1855, for the writer was a 
small boy, just big enough to run along at a respectful distance 
behind the machine, stumbling over the sheaves as he went, 
Naturally there was a group of men and boys who had gathered 
at the field to see the new machine at work, and they flung 
‘questions, gibes, and flippant remarks about. The machine 
Was attached to the fore-wheels of a waggon, and consisted of 
catter-bar with its driving gear, and a table behind the cutter, 
upon which the grain fell. There was no reel to pull the grain 
towards the cutter, so that if the wind were blowing from 
behind the machine, it was necessary to drive the horses very 
fast, even to trot them, in order not to run over the grain without 
cutting it. Three men worked the machine: one driving the 
two horses, on a seat attached to the waggon bolster, and two 
thers followed with hand-rakes, pulling the grain off the table, 
fas soon as enough for a sheaf had accumulated. Additional 
‘men, four or five, had to be distributed round the field to bind 
the sheaves, and keep the way clear for the machine. The 
writer does not know the name of this machine, nor where it 
was made. "An Historical Sketch issued by the Massey- 
Harris Company in 1020 says, at p. 7, that they were making, 
after 1852, a machine called the "Busrell" reaper, which fits 




















pretty well the description just given. Mr Windatt’s machine 
‘was quite likely one of the Massey Burrell” machines, 

‘The same brochure informs its readers that Daniel Massey 
(1708-1856) had set up a little repair shop at Bond Head, and 
then a few years later, in 1847, had built a little machine shop 
and foundry at Newcastle itself. Then in 1851 Hart Almerrin 
Massey (1523-1806), his son, came and joined himself to his 
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father, and a year later the firm of H, A. Massey & Company 
was formed, 

In 1852 they produced the “Ketchum” mower, their earliest 
hay-cutting machine, to be soon followed by the “Burrell” 
reaper, In 1855 the Manny" machine was placed on the 
market. ‘This was a combined reaper and mower. When acting 
asa reaper this machine needed two men to operate it: a driver 
whose seat was over the drivewheel, and a man who put the 
sheaves off with a large fork. He sat on a seat attached to an 
upright standard, which stood at the rear, left-hand corner of 
the table, putting the sheaves off to his right hand, and leaving 











a track clear of sheaves for the horses, when coming round on 
the next swath, and so it was not necessary for the binding to 
keep up with the cutting. It was furnished too with a reel 
On the whole it was much superior to the “Burrell”, but the 
man who put off the sheaves had a pretty hard job of it, especially 
in heavy grain. Francis Squair never owned a " Manny” reaper, 











but there were several of them in the neighbourhood, and some: 
times he would hire one to cut hisgrain. ‘The price of a" Manny 
was $130. 
Following upon hand-raking reapers came the self-rakers. 
Of these the writer remembers two: “Wood's and " Johnston's”, 
both of which were manufactured by Massey & Co., and sold 
by them very freely, before they left Newcastle in 1879. 
“Wood's” self-raker was patented in 1862, and is mentioned in 
Massey's Catalogue of 1862-3 as selling at $130. It is mentioned 
as late as 1876, “Johnston's” self-raker seems to have been 
patented in 1871. “A self-raking reaper of the “ Johnston’ 
type was brought out by the Masseys in 1878, and called the 
“Massey Harvester”. It kept its high place in public favour 
until it was displaced by the self-binder in 1884. The Massey 
Catalogue of 1885 speaks of “The Toronto Light Binder”, and 
speaks of it having five, six, and seven foot cut, and states that 
the self-binder had attained perfection in 1884. But Th 
Massey Harvester”, with the revolving rake, was used for years 
after that time by many who preferred it for financial or other 














Francis Squair in 1880 bought a combined machine at the 
Joseph Hall works, Oshawa, for which he paid $181. He does 
hot seem to have ever had a Binder. Since the completion of the 
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development of the Binder, certain changes have been made, 
such as the addition of the sheaf-carrier, but substantially it 
remains what it was around 1885. And with its reel, cutter-bar, 
carrier, and wonderful knotter it stands as one of the great 
achievements of human inventive skill. 

Before the war a Binder could have been bought for $135, 
to-day its price is $250 with carrier and truck included. 

‘A mower before the war could be bought for $60, to-day it 
‘costs nearly $100. 

‘A remarkable man of the district was Joseph Miller Trickey 
(1809-1888), who was a famous “‘artifcer in brass and iron’ 
He had a shop one concession north of Newcastle, at what is 
still called Trickey's Corners. Later he removed one con- 
cession still farther north (Renwick’s Corners), and had a shop 
(built by a Mr Baker) on the little stream which flows from the 
cast through the north end of what was John Renwick’s land, 
across the gravel road, on to Soper's saw-mill, and then on t0 
the famous swimming pool, at the forks where its waters mingle 
with those of Squair's creck. In the little shop Mr Trickey had 
lathes, a trip-hammer, ete., driven by a litle water-wheel, and 
here he manufactured various implements, particularly farm 
forks, on which he took prizes more than once. Later he returned 
to the comer mile and a quarter north of Newcastle, and spent 
the remainder of his life in making and repairing objects in brass, 
iron of steel for his neighbours—such as guns, locks, etc. He 
‘could do things euch as no ordinary blacksmith could do. He 
‘could weld steel or brass. He once welded for a lady the needle 
‘of a sewing-machine. The writer regarded him as a wonder- 
worker, a magician of a noble order, and loved to be sent to his 
shop with things to be repaired. 

‘Some personal experiences of the writer may be given regard 
ing work in the harvest field, There are already legends to 
correct. On Lot 81, Con. 4, Cla 














ce, there were many spots, 


during the period 1800-1874, where machinery could not con- 
veniently: work, and hand-work was necessary. If the grain 
stood well it was cut with a cradle, if it was crinkled or lodged 
it was cut with a seythe, never with a sickle. Peas were always 
cut or pulled witha scythe. ‘The writer learned to make a band 
and tie a sheaf when he was about ten years old. His chief 
instructor in this art was Miles Nolen, who worked for us two 
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for three years round about 1860. Sometimes a neighbour's 
reaper would cut a piece for us, The writer remembers that 
when he was thirteen he bound the fifth part of what reaper 
cut, following it, with four others, for half a day. When he was 
fourteen he helped with the binding, after both cradler and 
reaping machine. He essayed also, spasmodically, to handle 
both scythe and cradle. When he was fifteen he raked and 
bound the grain that grew on the thirty-odd acres we grew that 
year, following a cousin, Francis Squair, who cut it all with 
the cradle, Our average was two acres a day. After this, from 
1866 ‘ill 1872 inclusive, he took a man's part, with cradle, 
seythe, rake, or fork, at any work that had to be done, and was 
considered 2 good workman. His cradling performances never 
exceeded three acres in a day. The maximum that he sometimes 
heard of, but never saw done, was six acres a day 

The fanning mill is an important machine whose existence 
dates from an earlier period than the childhood of the writer. 
Improvements were introduced at various times in its con- 
struction, but comparatively few changes have been made. 
‘The Masseys, in their catalogue of 1862-3, advertised a fanning 
rill at $25, which is still an ordinary price, 

‘The plough is an essential implement in which few important 
changes have been made in our time, although minor modifica 
tions have been numerous. In the early numbers of the New 
castle Recorder (e.g, in Vol. 1, No 8, Match 26, 1857), H. A. 
Massey advertises such as the Markham, the Scotch Canadian, 
Iron Beam, Improved Norton, Polley, Indiana, Side Hill, 








Subsoil, and Double Mould Board, of which two or three have 
important features diflering from the standard type. The Cata 
logue of 1862-8 mentions Lord's no 18, steel mould board, at 
317. There were also small shops where good ploughs were 
made. Such was the shop of Hutton and Rowe, of Orono, 
where three men did the work for the most part. On June 25, 
1809, Francis Squaie bought a one horse cultivator from this 
firm for $7.00, and on Sept. 22 of the same year he bought a 
plough for $14.85. This firm made good ploughs for years 
Of late the tractor has been used to draw the plough instead 
of using horses. But it has not yet been extensively employed 
in our region. Ordinary ploughs cost to-day about $22, two- 
furrow riding: ploughs $50, 
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‘The group of special machines required in the production of 
com ensilage is large and important. ‘There is the cultivator 
‘with which one man can keep clean what would require half a 
dozen with hoes. It costs about $100 in our day. Then comes 
the machine for eutting the corn in the field and tying it into 
sheaves. It is an expensive article—running up over $200. 
Along with i is the cutting-box, with blower, for cutting the 
com-stalks into small pieces and blowing them into the silo 
It is another costly machine, rising as high as $200 or $300. 

‘An important machine for the dairyman is the cream separa- 
tor, “Its use has become more and more general since 1900. 
It has played a very essential réle in the development of high- 
class butter making. The cost of one may be put at about 
$100. 

The spraying and dusting machinery required for applying 
insecticides and fungicides in the orchards has, during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, become more and more common, and is 
considered by progressive orchardmen as essential to the pro: 
duction of a crop of fruit, No one can foresee what the future 
will demand in this field of action. The cost of a spraying and 
dusting outfit is some $700, 

‘The writer remembers having used our most primitive 
harrow, é., a small tree, cut close to the ground, and pulled 
bby one horse around among the stumps, covering in turnip 
seed, sowed broadcast, in a newly cleared corner. But it was a 
rare experience, Harrows of various types were used long before 
the writer's time. Massey's catalogue of 18623 mentions 3 
Scotch Hinged Harrow which was sold at $14. A set of harrows 
to-day would cost about $25. 

|A new type of harrow—the dise—has come into existence, 
which takes the place, to some extent, of harrow, plough, and 
cultivator. It would cost in some cases as high as $100. 

The drill for sowing grain is less ancient than many other 
implements, and would have been considered unnecessary by 
old-fashioned people. ‘The patterns now used cost well up 
10 $150. 

“The writer remembers when hay was made with seythes, 
hand-rakes, and pitchforks—the equipment for each man 
employed costing a couple of dollars. To-day the mower would 
cost $100, the tedder $80, and the rake $90, ‘The history of the 
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hay-rake illustrates well how the cost of implements has grown. 
Massey's catalogue of 1862-3 advertises a Revolving Horse 
Hay-rake at $8, Francis Squair, on Dec. 28, 1880, bought 
Sulky Rake from Masson of Oshawa for $16.10, a McCormack 
Rake before the war cost about $25, to-day a rake costs about 
$50. The rake of to-day is doubtless more efficient than any of 
its predecessors, and costs more to make. And yet its possession 
‘may represent an economic loss. Such thoughts arise in one’s 
mind, as he considers other items in the long list of farm im- 












plements. One wonders whether inventive genius and industrial 
rise have not cost more than they are worth to the farmer. 





In some fields in our region one sees already the tractor at 
work. But they are not yet numerous, Will they ever be so? 
‘One would think that the cost would be probibitive. The writer 
has been told by a good authority that the price is $750. 

Field rollers have been long in use. They were once made 
from a nice pine log of from eighteen to twenty-four inches in 
diameter—tometimes in one length, sometimes in two. Later 
they were made of steel. Massey's catalogue of 1860 advertises 
a Field Roller in four sections at $40. A roller now costs 88 

‘The making of farm implements is an important part of the 
history of our race in North America. What wonderful things 
they are! Take a reaper, a thresher, a cream separator! Think 
con what they represent in intelligence and patient investigation! 
Farmers have paid high prices for them, and manufacturers 

‘One often wonders whether the 








hhave become millionaire 
farmer has had a sufi 






ly large share in the profit. Are his 
returns as great as they should be, not only on labour and 
management, but also on capital invested in machinery and 
and? This is a great national question and is pressing for 
solution. How will it be solved? 

‘The history of the industry in our own locality would be 
found very interesting, i it were better known. Not to mention 
the Masseys, who had their origin in Newcastle and became 
famous, there were a good many more able men, who remained 
in obscurity. When we look through old account books, lists of 
prize winners at exhibitions, lists in gazetteers, etc., we meet 
them, but for the most part they are forgotten. Let us put down 
1a few names, making apologies for imperfections: John Helm 
fof Port Hope an early maker of reapers, the McTavishes of 
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Bowmanville who made ploughs, Jacob Neads, William Porter, 
who were general founders, George Haines and William McClung, 
who were carriage makers. And in Orono there were people 
like Hutton and Rowe who made ploughs, James Hetherington, 
general blacksmith, as well as the Beers, and Hiram K, Eddy 


XXXVI 
SOME BOWMANVILLE INDUSTRIES 


Here and there throughout this book the history of our in- 
dustries is touched on. A little is said about the saw-mills, the 
asheries, the tanneries, the flour-mills, the distilleries, the 
blacksmnith-shops, the foundries, the carding-mills, the waggon- 
shops, ete., ete. These began to come into existence at a pretty 
carly period of our history. As one might suppose, they were 
small affairs, employing a few hands, in the midst of whom the 
employer took his place, and worked like one of his men. In 
Bowmanville some of the earlier manufacturers were Jacob 
Neads, who had a foundry. As early as the middle of July, 
1848, Francis Squair worked for Neads making threshing- 
‘machines, and bought from him a stove for £5 (820), and a 
bureau for £5. For long years thereafter Jacob Neads's name 
appears in Francis Squair's books. ‘There was also William 
Porter, who had a foundry at the comer of King and Liberty 
Streets. On Feb. 12, 1858, Francis Squair bought from him for 
fa teamster a stove at £4.10.0 ($18), and a box stove at £1.10.0 
($8), and again on March 7, 1853, F.S. bought from W.P. 
411 Ibs of weights for heam-scales at £422. ($18.03}). Wm 
Potter's foundry continued a long time at that comer. George 
Porter, his son, died Nov. 20, 1917, aged 74 years. We shal also 
mention in passing James Morris, William MeClung, and 
George Haines (1821-1902), who were carriage-makers. 

There are some large establishments which must be men- 
tioned. The Upper Canada Furniture Company was an im 
portant affair. W. H. Smith, in his “Canada, Past, Present and 
Future, of 1851", in speaking of the industries of Bowmanville 
does not mention it. So it perhaps was established later. 
Tremaine's Map of 1861, however, gives a picture of the factory 
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and speaks thus: “Walters & Co. G. P., Manufacturers 
of all kinds of Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, &c., Elgin St. 
North.” So it certainly was in existence in 1801. The 
first building was burned before 1867. It was a great loss, and 
the misfortune so preyed on the mind of Mr Walter(s) that he 
died on April 21, 1867, The second factory was managed by a 
Mr Johnson, and after him by F. F. MeArthur, and still later 
by Wm P. Prower (1845-1894). It seems that the workmen 
were efficient, and had good foremen, such as Daniel Weir, but 
the establishment failed. F. B. Whiting (1848-1925) was the 
travelling representative of the Company for years. 

The Dominion Organ and Piano Company has had a success 
ful career, The most brilliant part of its history was during 
the management of Messrs Piggott, Russell, and Wesley, when 
there was a staff at times of 200 employees. ‘Then it passed 
into the hands of Mr J. Farewell, and afterwards into those of 
Mesers Alexander, MeConnel, and Kidd. Mr Alexander is now 
sole proprietor. John B. Mitchell has been mechanical manager 
for many years. Mr W.B, Tapson is head of the tuning depart- 
ment both for organs and pianos. Mr A. Mitchell also has held 
very important positions in this factory for many years past 
and is still with the firm. He is a brother of J. B. Mitchell 
Mr Geary is chief accountant in the office 

|An important branch of the industries of Bowmanville is the 
Rubber Company. In 1906 the Durham Rubber Company 
opened its new building with James A. Young as Managing 
Director and Norris Wilson as Secretary-Treasurer. In 1910 
the establishment was sold to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. In a few years business increased so that the 
making of tires was in 1917 transferred to New Toronto, leaving 
the making of mechanical goods in Bowmanville. Since that 
time the business has grown fast. ‘The Company has spent 
over $100,000 in buildings and equipment quite recently. At 
the present time the Company is employing 360 people, C 
H. Carlisle is President, KN. Koken is General Superinter 
dent, A. M. Hardy is Assistant Superintendent, L. J. Clayton 
is Master Mechanie 

Mention should also be made of such establishments as 
Rehder's Foundry, the Durham Textiles Company, the Ross 
Can Company, ete 
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XXXVII 


‘TEMPERANCE, ORONO DIVISION 
LODGE, 1.0. 





\, S. OF T,, HAMPTON 
T. 





TueRe can be no doubt that, as compared with the majority 
of the people of Europe, and with himself as he existed a hundred 
years ago, the English-speaking person of North America has a 
very special way of regarding the use, moderate or immoderate, 
of alcoholic fiquors. Drunkenness has in all times and places 
been very generally reprobated by men, but the intense feeling 
of opposition to even a moderate use of such things as wine, 
which we in this country know, has not been common. In 
France, for instance, the making of wine is one of the important 
industries, and its ‘daily consumption, even in the national 
boarding schools, is looked on by most Frenchmen as natural, 
proper and wholesome. No Frenchman finds it strange if he 
meets in his evening paper, let us say the Journal des Débats, 
an advertisement of J. & F. Martel of Cognac, announcing the 
superiority of the brandy of their ancient and honourable house, 
established in 1715, and praising its high quality as being the 
natural product of the wines distilled in that region, Nor 
ddoes he regard it as shameful that his great literary and critical 
review, the Reoue des Deux Mondes, for example, should inform 
him, on one of its inside covers, as to where he ean buy his 
season's supply of the wines of Bordeaux or Burgundy. In his 
‘country the imparting of such information is not a eriminal, but 
a highly commendable, act. Nor will he be surprised to find, 
in the most serious and well-written journal, articles from which 
his frugal wife may learn how to use wines and brandies to the 
best advantage in preparing the ragouts, the soups, and the 
sauces, which make living a delight in that motherland of his, 
Nor will many Scotsmen be shocked to find in their paper that 
Mackenzie & Co, of High Street are offering Glenlivet along 
swith the best ports and sherries that Spain and Portugal can 
afford, Even in Toronto on Sept. 29, 1835, at 235 King Street, 
Mesers Holmes, Speirs & Co. announced in the Patriot, a Con: 
servative newspaper of the day, that they were offering for sale 
Cognac, Bordeaux, and Spanish Brandies, Holland and Common 
Gin, Jamaica and Demerara Rum, Port, Madeira, Sherry, 
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‘Teneriffe, Claret, Malaga, Benecarlo, and Champagne Wines. 
‘And such advertisements were common in Toronto long after 
1836. 

How has it come about that the moderate use of alcoholic 
Devernges once approved by us, and still approved by most 
uropeans, has come to be considered by the majority of the 
people of English-speaking Canada as wrong? It would be 
‘ifficult, rather say impossible to give all the reasons, but two 
or three factors may be summarily noted: (a) Cheap Canadian 
Whiskey, selling retail at ewopence (three and a third cents) a 
glass (poured out by the drinker), and often wholesale at twenty: 
five centsa gallon; (}) the dirty barroom with its sordid, brawling 
inmates; (2) the failure to discover a light vinous beverage, 
cheap, agreeable, and safe, which could be used by families at 
their meals, and be a suitable ingredient in the kitchen in the 
preparation of food. Was it strange that the conscience of many 
decent people was aroused? There was co much that was bad, 
land so little that was good, involved in the drinking of our 
Canadian whiskey in early days, that to honest, simple minds, 
no remedy for the evils seemed adequate but abstinence. There 
are a good many pieces of evidence which go to show that 
heavy drinking was indulged in a century ago, as, for example, 
the remark made by E. A. Talbot in his “Five Years’ Residence 
in the Canadas” (1824) that “gentlemen in Canada appear to 
be much addicted to drinking”. A natural result was the 
formation of societies to prevent drunkenness by limiting 
drinking. One of the earliest of these is mentioned on Dec. 5, 
1829, in the Christian Guardian of that date. ‘The article speaks 
of the formation on Oct. 24, 1829, of the “Temperate Society 
fof Ancaster and Beverly”. "Tt was moved at the first meeting 
by Egerton Ryerson and seconded by John Rolph that Article 1 
of the Constitution of this Society be: “The object of this 
Society is to restrain the use of ardent spirits to cases in 
which the use of them may be recommended by medical 




















advice." 

Five years later we find in “A New Almanack for the Can: 
adian True Blues" (1834), published by William Lyon Mac- 
Kenzie, the description of a similar society in Toronto, It was 
called the “Upper Canada Temperance Society”. Its President 
twas Hon, John Henry Dunn, and its Vice-Presidents were 
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Rev. Wm Rintoul and Mr Jesse Ketchum, ‘The pledge taken 
by the members was as follows: "I pledge myself to abstain from 
using Ardent Spirits, and from giving them to others, except 
they be required for Some bodily injury o severe indispoxition, 
and I do also pledge myself to avoid excess in the use of every 
other liquor.” This Society was formed as a parent one for the 
Province, taking into the relation of auxiliary any Temperance 
Society that should dectare its connection with it 

The writer has never had any documentary proof of the 
existence in our region of this earlier and milder form of Tem 
perance Society, but it was almost certainly there. Indeed 
Mr Henry Middleton in 1902 told the writer that in about 1888 
such a society had existed in his neighbourhood, having as a 
rmeeting-place the house of Mr James Blackburn (Lot 29, 
Con. 8, Clarke), where prayer-meetings and divine service were 
‘often held. Mr Middleton said that the society in question 
forbade the drinking of ardent spirits but permitted that of 
wine, beer, and cider 

Bur teetotalism was advancing. It is said that the word 
“teetotal” was first used in September, 1833, at a temperance 
meeting in Preston, England. A certain Richard (Dicky) 
Turner was speaking in a forcible manner against the moderate 
type of temperance, and he declared that he would be “outright 
tee-tee-total for ever and ever". By 1885 a British association 
of temperance societies on the total abstinence basis was formed. 
And very soon thereafter, beginning in April, 1838, Father 
Mathew preached with great effect in Ireland his erusade in 
favour of tectotalism. On this continent also the new cause 
wwas spreading. The Washington Temperance Society, often 
called the first total abstinence society of America, was organised 
in Baltimore, Md, on April 6, 1840. ‘The movement soon spread 
to many parts of the United States. The Order of the Sons of 
‘Temperance, started by six persons in New York City on Sept. 
29, 1842, was also an offspring of this crusade. In a year or 




















two Grand Divisions were formed in many States of the Union, 
and a National Division was formed for the whole country 
about 1844. The Grand Division of Canada West came into 
being on April 12, 1849, and a subordinate Division was con 
stituted in Orono, known as Orono Division No 79, Sons of 
‘Temperance, Canada West. Here follows the charter 
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Le Parity Fidelity 
Sonsof Temperance Grand Division of Canada West 

‘To all those t0 whom these Presents shall come, Greeting Kaow ye, 

that We, the Grand Divisio of Canila West, have granted and do grat unto 


Hiram S. Card Joh Allen ‘Mortis Cara 
Orvat Caldwell Edad Johns Chases C. Haight 
MLS. Ryekmaa Avgosive Hall Wa Rater 
James Dyer Ass Baldwin 


‘his Charter, fllyconstitating them a Division ofthe Sons of Temperance, 
Uunder the tite of Orono Division No 70, Son of Temperance, af the Province 
‘of Canada West, cated in Orono, with fll powers to perform llth duties 
Sind ceremonien appertaining to the same, whit they shall conform to the 
ales and Usages of the Order, otherwise this Charter may be declared null 
and voi 

Tn Witness Where, we have caused this to be signed by our Grand 
‘Worthy Patriarch and Grand Scribe, and the seal ofthe Grand Division to 
bbe afined in the Town of Brockvil, this twentysixth day of February, 
‘One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty. 

WH. Elerbeck, GS. 1 Lewis Macdonald, GW.P. 





“The Seal contains the following words 
resembling Nagaen Falls 

Grand Divison of the 

Sol T., CW 

Ins, April 12, 1889 


‘The Constitution had in it twelve Articles, of which the 
most important was Article II, since it contained the Pledge. 
The Code of Laws contained ten Chapters, and the most im: 
portant of these was Chapter II, as it explained more fully the 
meaning of the Pledge. Article IT, and Section I of Chapter IT 
of the Code of Laws follow, ‘They make interesting reading. 
They would constitute an instructive chapter in the evolution 
of ethical standards, They help to explain how many people of 
older Ontario have come to hold such strict ideas regarding the 
wwrongfulness of making, selling, or using alcoholic beverage 
that they would consider it a sin to allow the fruit which they 
grow to be used for the making of wine or cider. ‘This extreme 
position was fortified by two forms of theorising which began 
to be used in pretty early times, (I) that alcohol is a poison, 
and (2) that nothing in the Bible can be construed in favour of 
the use of wine, for the reason that when wine is commended, 
unfermented wine is meant, and when it is condemned, fermented, 
wine is meant. Needless to say that many persons eminent in 
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science and biblical learning contest the validity of these argu 
| rents. But whatever strength or weakness may reside in thise 
kind of reasoning, it matters little as far as the merits of total 

‘atinense are concerned. Polen or no pon, sn or no sn, 
ase in obtaining drink often leads to abuse, whether in America 
| or Europe. Even in wine-drinking countries like France, where 
good wines, low in alcohol may be had cheap, many serious 

now-abstainers claim that alcoholism i on the increase, par- 

ticularly in country parts, where an. abundance of eruder, 

untaxed alcohol is made by frui growers under the privilege of 

private distillation. Where there is an abundance of aleohol at 

A low price there is apt to be abuse. In Canada the growth of 

public sentiment and legislative enactment have tended to reduce 

the quantity and heighten the price of alcoholic beverages, and 

so lessen the amount of drinking and drunkenness. 


Constitution, Article I—No member hall mae buy, sl or we, aga beverage 
any Spirituous or Malt Liquors, Wine or Cider 
Code of Laws—Chapter It—Section [The manufacture, sale and we 
of cider or wine, fermented or unlermented, or af any Kind of spiituovs oF 
nmale liquors, or any kind of jntosicating drink, a+ a beverage, whether 
snumerated in the pledge of not, isa violation of the same, and the simple 
fact ofthe manufacture, sale or se, of such drinks, by a member, shall be 
Prime Jace evidence against such member oa a tial for violation of the 
pledge, so a5 Yo devolve on the accused the necessity of proving that they 
| twere not manufacture, sold or sed as a beverage, 


‘Atile IV ofthe Constitution is added inorder to give the reader the ist of 
‘the offcers of « Subordinate Division, 

CConstitation—Article IV-—The ofcers shall consrt of « Worthy Patri: 
arch, Worthy” Associate, Recording Scribe, Assistant ‘Recording Scribe, 
Financial Sie, Treasurer, Chaplain, Conductor, Assistant Conductor 
Inside Sentisel, and Outs Sentinel, all of whom shall be elected by ballot 
very three months, viz, last regular meetings io September, December, 
March, ond June, and installed the fst regular meetigs in October, January, 
April ad July. 


How the Division was conducted in the earliest period of its 
history cannot now be discovered since there is no record of the 
‘minutes prior to March 2, 1858. Tt was the good fortune of the 
writer to receive in May, 1918, from Mr D. T. Alin of Orono, a 
group of eight minute-books, covering a great part of the history 
of the Division from 1858 to 1806, but with a number of gaps, a8 
will appear clear from the following enumeration. Book I 
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begins at March 2, 1853, and closes at Oct. 11, 1854. Book I 
begins at Oct. 18, 1854, closes at April 7, 1859. Book IIT begins 
at April 8, 1863, closes at Sept. 14, 1864, Book IV begins at 
Jan. 3, 1866, closes at Dee. 7, 1870.” Vook V begins at Dec. 14, 
1870, closes at Oct. 10, 1877.” Book VI begins at Oct. 17, 1877, 
closes at Dee, 14, 1881, Book VIL begins at Dec. 21, 1881, 
closes at April 1, 1801. Book VIII begins at April 1, 1891, 
closes at March 18, 1896. He also received from Mr Allin at the 
same time the Book of the Financial Seribe, covering the period 
1550-1854, and containing many signatures of members. He 
received also the Treasurer's Book for the period 1851-1886. 
‘The writer hopes that these ten books will be lodged permanently 
in the Archives of the Province at Toronto, 

Coming to close quarters with the life of Orono Division it 
may be worth while to give an abstract of the minutes of the 
meeting of March 2, 1858, the first of which we have knowledge. 











Bo, B.B, Way i reported sick (the wor "sik" always, and never “il 
Bro. Wm Dating proposes Mr Samus Clarke, age 2% as ft and proper 
person 10 become a Son of Temperance. The W.P. appointed asia 
‘estgnting committe: Bros F. Andras, L, A. Gamaby, 8. Copeland 
Bro. B. Thornton charges Bro. . Henry with volting Article II ofthe 
Constitution. The W.P. appointed as investigating committee: Bros 
J. Moulton, R. Edge, J. Amerson, E. Saunders, FB. Rolph. Com 
‘munieation (rom Bowmanville rad ned entered on out Black: Book 
(Expulsion from membership) 
Moved & Seconded That at Bro 1, McDonald has confessed to violation 
of Atile I, he be eenstated by signing the Constitution, and that his 
fine be renited. Carre 
The Visiting committee reported that they had visited Bros James Kelly 
and J. Tyerman, and ba found the first ail improving, and the second 
‘ite sick. “They ecommended that Bro. Terman receive his" benefit 
Tin all things be has complied with the Constitution and Bye Laws, 
Committe, J. Le Tucker, T. Hall, W. Fielding. (On consulting the 
‘Treasurer's book we find that Bro, Tyerman eecived on March 2, ten 
shillings, and on March 9 ex abl) 
‘The committer appointed to investigate the character of Mr Samuel 
Clarke reported him asa &t and proper person to become a Son of Tem- 
perance, Mr Clarke was then Ualltted for and declared elected. He 
Was ten duly intated into ur Order 
Bro. Bower Thornton wat allowed to withdraw his charge against 
Bro, G. Henry for one week 
Bro. A. Finn's case was brought up, and it was resolved that he be 
reinstated by comping with the Constitution. (Taking the pledge 
Senin, probably.) Recelpte, 1.179 (87.8) 
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‘The minutes of this meeting are quite typical. In the nature 
of things the business done covered a narrow range. ‘The main 
object of the existence of the Division was to encourage the 
practice of total abstinence, and so proposals of membersh 
initiations, violations of the pledge, trials, expulsions, and 
reinstatements are often all that one reads of in the minutes. 
In the early history of the institution, however, a system of 
benefits for sickness, death, funerals, etc., flourished, and added 
considerably to the amount, and interest, of the business to be 
transacted. This narrowness, naturally, contributed often to a 
rapid loss of interest on the part of many members who were 
driven by weariness back to the more interesting companionship 
of the barroom. The maintenance of interest became the great 
problem of the Division, and when it was low, lapses were 
frequent. New members who might be able and willing to afford 
a variety and abundance of amusement were eagerly sought for. 
They were not easy to find in a community where culture was 

‘The founders of the Order had endeavoured to increase the 
interest in the ordinary business routine of the meetings by 
developing a somewhat elaborate ritual to be used in such 
things as initiation of members and installation of officers 
They even went so far as to create a system of three degrees 
lying above ordinary membership for the purpose of having a 
sort of aristocracy. But it never became popular, and played no 
useful part in the life of Orono Division. ‘The wearing of regalia 
was intended to act as an attraction of a similar character, but 
it may be doubted whether the wearing of such flimsy things 
ever helped very much. 

(One thing which gives a bad impression now a8 you read the 
minutes of long ago is the inability that people shove in arriving 
at an agreement regarding a course of action to be adopted. 
Not uncommonly one finds that after a motion has been declared 
carried, someone who voted with the majority will move that the 
‘motion be reconsidered, then discussion and amendments will 
follow, and finally a resolution will be adopted quite unlike the 
original motion and mot a whit better. Such shilly-shallying seems 
‘often to have worked harm to the moral of the Division by arous- 
ing bad temper, il-natured remarks, and a pettifogging, partisan 
manner in introducing motions and amendments. But that is 
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what we often see in legislative and administrative bodies, 
Gisplayed to such an extent sometimes as to paralyse these 
bodies, and render their working, or non-working, harmful to 
society in general. 

“A fit and proper person to be a Son of Temperance” was a 
phrase of great frequency. It was the phrase, consecrated by 
, to describe all sorts of candidates for membership. The 
spel, or a sot who would 


person might be a minister of the 
be rolling in the gutter within a fortnight, he was always a fit 
land proper person to be a Son of Temperance. The expression 
fs applied to some might seem absurd, but it represented an 
‘tude of mind which was highly praiseworthy. Everyone 
‘was assumed to be capable and worthy of being saved from 
Grunkenness. In the whole history of the Division very few 
wwere relused—only such as gave evidence of lack of sincerity. 
Te would not have been surprising if those who offered again 
and again to take the pledge had been turned away, but so long 
as the least bit of hope remained the erring brother was rein= 
stated, if he expressed a desire to be so. A good many, howe 
never seem to have been reclaimed, and it was not unnatural 
that the demand for legal probibition, however poor a substitute 
it may be for self-estraint, became more and more insistent. 

Mention is made of @ communication from Bowmanville, 
which, no doubt, refers toa notification by Bowmanville Division 
that # member of that Division had been expelled, and that his 
name was to be entered in the Black Book of Orono Division, 
Sending such communications to neighbouring Divisions was an 
testablished practice. They must have added largely to the 
labours of Recording Seribes when expulsions were frequent and 
neighbouring Divisions numerous. The number of Divisions 
in the surrounding country can no longer be easily determined, 
but there are references enough in the minutes before us to make 
us sure of a considerable list. First there was Bowmanville 
Division, No 39, where the Division was founded a few months 
earlier than that of Orono. There was one also at Newcastle, 
often relerred to in our minutes. Others were at Newtonville, 
Kirby, Leskard, Clarke Union, Kendall and Enterprise. In 
Darlington besides Bowmanville there were Divisions at Millville, 
No 80 (Hampton), Tyrone, Enniskillen, Maple Grove, Mount 
Carswell, Salem, Providence, ete 
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In addition to the Sons of Temperance there were also Lodges 
‘of Good Templars at many points in the two Townships, The 
Independent Order of Good Templars (1L0.G.T.) was founded 
in 1852 at Syracuse, N.Y. Its pledge was in content identical 
with that of the Sons of Temperance. The officers had a fresh 
set of names: the presiding officer was called the Worthy Chief, 
instead of Worthy Patriarch, and other triding differences 
occurred in forms and ceremonies. One rather important 
difference, however, lay in the fact that the Good ‘Templars 
sranted equal rights to women from the beginning, whilst the 
Sons granted these rights only after delay and. discussion. 
These two organisations flourished greatly in our region for 
twenty or thirty years in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and it is not necessary to insist upon the influence 
‘exercised by them on the minds of many. 

The writer has had the opportunity of glancing at a Minute 
Book of Hampton Lodge No 63 of the Independent Order of 
Good Templars, which is now the property of Dr Jaber H. 
Elliott of Toronto. The frst meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
Hampton, on Saturday evening, April 17, 1858. The organiser 
of the Lodge was John W. Gifford, a very active member of the 
‘Sons of Temperance and of the Good Templars as well. Twenty- 
Four members were initiated, as follows: 

‘Wiliam Willams, Henry Eliott Jun, M. M. Halstead, William Cryer 
‘man, James Taylor, James Cryderman, George Smith, Nee Philip Til 
Danied Wiliams, Daniel Halstead, Willis Wels, Richard Wort, Philips 
il, James Eliott, Peter Melatyre, Marshall Crydermua, Charles Merril 
Edward Jenkins, Wiliam Alin, Mrs J. Crydermaa, Elaabeth Brimacombe, 
Jane: Stith, Sarah Saith, Caroline Sh 

‘The following were the first oficers chosen. 

J. Ceyderman, W.CT, (Worthy Chief Templar) 
Mrs il, WT. (Worthy Vice Templar) 

1H, Bliote Jun, WS. (Worthy Secretary) 

W. Ceyderman, WAS, (Worthy Assistant Secretary) 
Jas Taylor, WES. (Worthy Finincal Secretary) 
IM. M. Halstead, W-T. (Worthy Treasurer) 

. Smith, W.LG. (Worthy Tosife Guard) 

M. Cryderman, W.0.G. (Worthy Outside Guard) 
G. Smith, Wel 

1 Smith, Wa 

Mes Codermaa, W.D.M, 
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Soon there was a considerable accession of new members, 
and lively meetings were held. Among the entertainment 
afforded came the contributions of outsiders, such, for instance, 
fas Edward Carswell's Great Temperance Panorama (compare 
p. 540), and lectures by distinguished strangers like the Hon 
JE. Vinton, Formal debates on neatly balanced epigrammatical 
topics seem to have been very frequent. We find an abundance 
of such subjects as the following: “The love of virtue isa greater 
preventive of crime than the fear of punishment.” "A pro- 
hibitory liquor law is a greater preventive of intemperance than 
moral suasion.” “Water i an element more beneficial than 
earth,” "The pen has done mote towards civilising mankind 
than the sword." “Oratory has exerted a greater influence 
than the press.” “Ie is better to have a fortune of £1000 at 
twenty-one than a good English education.” “The Indian has 
suffered more from the hand of the white man than the African." 
‘The persistence shown in this matter was remarkable, 

The minutes also reveal the number of sister Lodges which 
existed in the neighbourhood. We hear of Bowmanville Lodge, 
tof the Base Line Lodge, of Leskard Lodge, of Charlesville Lodge, 
of Shaw Lodge, of Solina Lodge, and of visits between these 
Solina Lodge was a sort of offshoot of Hampton Lodge, being 
formed by brethern like John Hughes, who severed their con- 
nection with Hampton in order to be free to help the smaller 
Lodge. 

The Minute Book finishes with the meeting held on Jan. 21, 
1862, but the Lodge may have lived long thereafter. 

Th reading the minutes of Hampton Lodge one is struck with 
the serious character of the personnel of the Officers and of the 
members in general. ‘The names of Henry Elliott, James 
Cryderman, and W. B. Couch may be cited as those of very 








substantial citizens whose long lives were spent in Darlington, 
In 1860 Mr Couch was Secretary of the Lodge, and it was a 
great pleasure to read in 1926 his well-composed, carefully 
written minutes of 1860, 

Exploring still further the minutes of Orono Division, we 
find that, as early as March 30, 1858, the Division was the 
owner of a Hall, for on that date there was a discussion as 10 
whether the Hall should be let for a theatrical entertainment, 
When the Hall was built is not clear, but it seems not to have 
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been quite finished ar the date just given. Nor was it suitably 
furnished. On April 13, 1853, it seems to have been in need of 
Deriches, and there was a lively debate regarding the style of 
seat to be bought. It was finally decided to procure new benches 
after the pattern of those used by Neweastle Division, but with 
the provieo that the cost of the whole set should not exceed 
$25. The cost of building the Hall was met, in part, by sub 
scription, and, as is not uncommon, some of the subscribers were 
slow in paying—some of them never paid, Looked at from a 
distance of threescore years the story of some of the improve- 
iments effected has a humorous side. For instance, on Aug. 17, 
1858, in what may have heen a fit of bad temper at fingers 
burnt by tough candlewick, it was resolved to procure without 
delay no less than three pairs of snuffers. What an outburst 
of extravagance! And then a litle while fater, on Oct. 12, when 
some progressive person proposed to buy lamps for the Division, 
this enlightened proposal was negatived by a cruel majority of 
reactionaries, Getting locks for doors, hat- and coat-hooks, 
putting up stove-pipes, banking the Hall for winter, buying 
‘wood for the big box stove, getting fires built, floors scrubbed, 
and regalia washed—all this demanded a vast amount of debate 
‘with motions, amendments, and amendments to amendments, 
cries of “order”, references to committees, orders on the 
‘Treasurer, and the like. Yes, it makes wonderfully entertaining 
reading! “And then there were also the large affairs involving 
careful financing, and the exercise of good taste, such, for 
instance, as obtaining “proper stands or desks for the use of the 
officers of this Division, and properly covering them with damask 
or velvet, and trimming them with fringe”. Such things were 
not rashly decided. ‘Time was spent on them. This very one of 
“officers” desks” came up on Feb. 22, 1854, and was decided 
fon March 1, following, when a suitable committee was appointed, 
and strict orders were given that not more than £12/10 should be 
spent on such luxury. And the result was not disappointing. 
The writer remembers seeing the interior of the Hall in about 
18604, and he was impressed with its fine appearance. The 
possession of this Hall was of considerable advantage, financially 
and morally, to the Division, and of some utility to the com- 
munity, inasmuch as it offered a meeting-place to groups and 
institutions of various kinds. 
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This seems the place for a paragraph devoted mote especially 
to some of the business aspects of the history of the Hall 

hhas been said, no minutes prior to March 2, 1853, are available, 
and the story of the building of the Hall is unknown to the 
writer. Tt was a frame building, painted white, on a lot which 
lay on the east side of Church Street, immediately south of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, The lot seems to have been 
ought from Mr J. L. Tucker and was entered in a financial 
statement of Nov. 21, 1855, as being worth £87/10 ($150) 
This may have been its purchase price. The writer has no direct, 
knowledge of the deed, but in the minutes for March 8, 1854 
it is stated that Bro. Win Allin had just had the deed drawn and 
registered, and the Hall insured all for the sum of £1/17/6. 
The financial statement of Nov, 21, 1855, just_mentioned, 
estimated the assets of the Division as follows 

Lot, £37/10; building, £200; farnieure, £50; notes of hand, 
£80/18, Total £818/8, oF asum equal to $1273/60. No tariff 
fof charges for renting the Hall has been noticed, but from a 
number of individual cases mentioned in the minutes, and 
clsewhere, an idea of what these charges were may be gained 
For instance, it is reported on Dec. 31, 1856, that “Wyman's 
Panorama” has paid £1 (was that for one evening?), and the 
"Port Hope Warblers", 10/-. For weekly meetings the yearly 
charge seems to have been £2/10. That is the sum paid by 
the Good Templars on June 24, 1857, by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church on Aug. 26, and by the Auld Kirk on Sept. 29, of the 
same year, each of them for a year's rent. ‘Ten dollars was not 
an exorbitant charge for fifty-two meetings, and extra ones 
thrown in. Bue light and heat had sometimes to be paid for 
as extras. The cost of living was rising, however, for the Kirk 
in 1879 and 1880 had to pay an annual charge of $15. The 
Grangers appear as early as 1877, and on April 25 of that year 
pay $5 for an undefined period;” three years later, on Feb. 1, 
1880, the same body pays $10 for six months, probably for 
weekly meetings. 

Te may with eruth be said that Orono Division practised a 
targe hospitality towards the other institutions of the locality 
‘Through more than a score of years Rev, Messrs MacKerras 
and Spenser preached in the Hall to the Orono section of St 
Andrew's Church, Bowmanville. It was used by the Christians 
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jn 1866 and 1867 while their new church was being built. In 
1856 and 1857 it had been used by the Wesleyan Methodists. 
‘And on special occasions, such as Soirees, Quarterly Meetings, 
fete, it was used by any group that might need a place to meetin. 
Sometimes indeed there was murmuring on the part of the more 
strait-laced and old-fashioned members, but generally after 
discussion the liberal, neighbourly spirit would prevail. For 
instance, on one occasion application was made on behalf of an 
Adventist preacher who wished to hold meetings in the Hall to 
have permission to do so. A Methodist minister, member of 
the Division, objected on the geound that the doctrines of 
Adventists were abhorrent to him, and that he was obliged for 
conscientious reasons to do everything possible to prevent the 
propagation of such doctrines. A lively debate followed, in 
which it was pointed out that the Division could not take sides 
in religious dispute, that it was in the habit of renting the Hall 
to Presbyterians, Methodists, etc., and that it could not refuse 
to one sect what it granted to another. Some of the members 
suggested to the Methodist minister that the true method of com- 
bating erroneous views was not to attempt to repress them by 
harsh measures, but by good argument and example to convince 
those who differ from you. The liberal view prevailed; the Hall 
was rented to the Adventist. ‘The question of deciding to whom 
the Hall might be let was a somewhat thorny one. The writer 
has found more than one passage in the minutes in which there 
is evidence of an attempt to formulate a general rule for the 
guidance of the Room Committee in its efforts to decide what 
meeting was worthy of being held in the Hall, and what not. 
The Division had a reputation for seriousness to maintain, and 
whatever savoured of the frivolous was regarded with dis. 
favour. Dancing and " play-acting” (except Temperance Pieces) 
swere particularly reprobated, The nearest approach to a rule 
which appears is that the Hall shall be rented only for meetings 
of a religious or scientific character. ‘The meeting which was 
welcomed the most heartily was, naturally, the Temperance 
Meeting; but there is evidence that the Division was obliged 
sometimes to limit ite welcome in the case of a certain ad: 
venturer type of Temperance Lecturer who wandered about 
the country with parasitic intent. 

‘A very curious feature of the Division's business was the 
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large number of members who were frequently expelled for non- 
payment of dues. The list of delinquents was always long. No 
device ever invented seemed adequate to coax the tardy dollars 
cout of their pockets. And it could not have been because the 
ddues were high. On the contrary, they were quite low. In the 
beginning, when “sick benefits” were paid, they were higher 
than they afterwards became. At first the Initiation fee was 
ten shillings ($2), with a certain supplement in the ease of an 
older person. For instance, Archer (John) Finn paid fifteen 
shillings ($3), Richard Lyman, aged 56, paid £1,113, David 
Baldwin paid £1.3.9, and Samuel Way of Leskard, aged 51, 
paid £0.18.9. The Quarterly fee for all persons seems to have 
been £0.3.3. Later, when the practice of benefits ceased, the 
Initiation fee fell to fifty cents, and the Quarterly fee to twenty- 
five cents. A system of fines also existed for violation of Article 
I and for other delinquencies, and in the earlier history of the 
Division these were frequently exacted. As time wore on, 
however, the custom fell into disuse. 

In the earlier period of the history of the Division no member 
held a higher place in the esteem of the brethern than Mr J. L. 
‘Tucker, as the following extract from the minutes will show 


Brother J. L. Tucker tendered his resignation on Dee. 12,1855. te was 
considered on Dee. 10, nd the following action taken: 

Moved by Brother J, W. Gifford and seconded by Bother T. S, Russet 
“That Brother Tucker be respectfully requested to reconsider the subject and 
withdraw his esigoation, se the Division would be very mich grieved ate 
leaving the Order 

Brother TH, Gamaby submited the fllomis 

ToL. Tucker, Esa, 

Muck respected and Dear Sie— 





In consideration ofthe lengthened period of your connection with ws, the 
cacellet counsel given by you throughout, the benevolence bestowed, and 
the seal forthe cause manifested by you, it would be mest painful fr us to 
fulfer a separation. The foregoing, however is Iight in comparison with the 
‘hora influence which you posers, and which Being turaed against se, would 
Indeed prove disastrous to our Order. May we not therefore humbly request 
that you will withdraw your rergeation, and allow yourself still to be @ 
member amongst? 

“The above was sded to Brother Giford’s motion with the consent of 
ai parties. The motion was unanimously carted and the .S. was instructed 
to communicate it to Brother Tasker 
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Tuowas S. Russet 


‘The writer has been so much impressed with the striking 
character of the brief career of this person in the Division that 
he has thought it worth while to devote a special paragraph 
to him. 

‘Thomas S. Russel, age 57, school-teacher, residence Clarke 
proposed by Bro, Truman Hall, was initiated on August 22, 
1855, He is spoken of in the minutes as Master of Arts. Now, 
in the list of the graduates of the University of Glasgow, the 
name Thomas S. Russel is given as having obtained the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1822, and it is further stated that he was a 
student in Theology in the same University during the period 
1822-1828, It was probably the same person. At all events the 
Thomas S. Russel, who joined the Division, was a man of unusual 
culture, as is evidenced by the minutes he wrote while he was 
Recording Scribe. One's curiosity is aroused. If he was the 
same man, where had he been and what were the experiences 
he had passed through during a quarter of a century? In what 
deep waters had he waded? Was he a ‘‘stickit” minister who 
hhad learned to be bibulous, as he knocked about the world? 
Wherever he had been he was still quite alert, although perhaps 
a little injudicious. A fortnight after his initiation, on Sept. 5, 
1855, he gave notice that, on the 1th inst. he would move a 
umber of amendments to the bye-laws of the Division. Some 
of his proposals were adopted on that date, and on the same 
evening he was nominated for the office of Recording Scribe, 
and a week later was elected to that office. On October 3 he 
eas installed as RS. and filled the position for the quarter. 
Never was there a better Recording Scribe in Orono Division, 
his writing and spelling were above reproach, and his sentences 
would parse—things which often could not be said of the work 
of Recording Scribes in that institution, He was called on also 
to make Temperance addresses for the edification of the brethren 
Furthermore, he tured his attention to the financial side of 
things, and succeeded in getting reports from the Treasurer and 
Trustees of Funds which these officials had become tardy in 
rendering. His insistence was also rewarded by securing from 
these officials bondsmen to assure the safety of the funds held 
by them, Hostility to Bro. Russel naturally soon manifested 
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itself. A brother, making an address, spoke in a veiled fashion 
‘of his hypocrisy, and hinted at a violation of Article 2 of the 
constitution. Bro. Russel was able to clear himself of the 
imputation. At the end of December, however, he was not 
re-elected to the office he had filled so well. In a few weeks’ 
time the old enemy overtook him: he acknowledged on March 5, 
1856, that he had broken the pledge. Having confessed, he was 
reinstated on April 2. But he fell again, and was expelled from 
the Division on June 18, 1856, It is probable that, if all were 
known, a very pathetic story lies behind these facts. If we 
knew more we might see a decent Scottish family struggling to 
bring up one of its sons to be a preacher of the Gospel. We 
might see the sorrow of that family when i¢ became convinced 
that the much-loved son was a failure. We might see him cross 
the ocean and take such jobs as he could find, associating with 
the outcast, indulging in vileness, then struggling to be clean 
and decent, signing the pledge and breaking i, signing it again 
in an effort to be better, and finally giving up in despair. His 
stay in our neighbourhood seems to have been brief. The 
writer finds no trace of him after his expulsion from the Division 
fon June 18, 1856, 
‘The accompanying resolution shows the esteem in which 
Russel was held by the majority of his fllow-members: 











(Orono Division No 79, S. of T., Dee. 2, 1855 
Moved by Brother T, H, Gamsby, seconded by Brother J. W. Gilford, That 
in ender to show the sense which the Division eatertain of the dgence and 
‘ficiency evinced by Brother Ruse in the discharge of his oficial duties a6 
RS, and ofthe zeal and liberality he hae manlested forthe good of this 
Division, vote of thanks be given to him, and also thatthe Division bestow 
‘pon hi hie quarter's dues and the ate of hand hed by the Division aginst 
im for the balance of hiseatra Initiation Fees, Carried 





The following incident throws light on the relations between 
some important members of the Division in eacly times: 


Tae Foster-THoRNe INciDENT 

John Foster was initiated at eighteen years of age, Sept. 25, 
1855, into Orono Division. On April 7, 1858, he was installed 
by Bro. Wm Thompson, D.G.W.P. (Deputy Grand Worthy 
Patriarch), into the office of W.P. (Worthy Patriarch) of the 
Division. "For five weeks subsequently he occupied this place 
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is rival for the position on election night, March 31, had been 
Ebenezer Thorne, who was initiated at the age of twenty on 
Dec. 8, 1856. On May 12, 1858, Bro. Foster was in the Chair. 
After preliminary business a somewhat unusual resolution was 
proposed by Bro. J. L. Tucker and seconded by Bro. Hugh 
Clarke, vize: 

‘That inasmuch ae Bro, E, Thorne ie about to publish a Temperance 
Periodical in this place, and that his admis to the stings of the GD. 
{Grand Division) will have the tendency of sessing him in rach publication 
snd be the means of forwarding the cause of Temperance. Te ie therefore 
revolved that our highly estemed Bro, Foster, the resent W-P., be sespct= 
fully anked to resem bie position forthe purpose of enabling the Division to 
lect Dro, Thome to that ofce, and thereby giving him that eligtbility 
Fequzed by our laws to become a representative in the G.D, 








‘The minutes do not state that this resolution was adopted 
but they state that after some discussion Bro. Foster expressed 
his desire to do anything in his power for the furtherance of the 
interest of our beloved Order and formally tendered his resigna- 
tion. Bro, Thorne was then nominated for the vacant office, 
and the members were invited to cast white balls in favour of 
substituting Bro. Thorne for Bro. Foster and black balls if they 
were opposed. This ballot resulted in the election of Bro, 
‘Thorne as W.P. Forthwith Bro, Thorne was installed into that 
office by Bro. G. S. Aylesworth, a P.W-P. (Past Worthy Patri- 
arch), who happened to be present. The session was brought 
10 a lose with Bro, Thorne in the Chair. 

‘This was hasty and irregular action, and it provoked at once 
the opposition of a large number of members. On the following 
Wednesday evening this opposition first showed itself in Bros. 
Gifford and Christoe objecting to the minutes. A litle later, 
when Bro. Gifford, who was Conductor, was requested by the 
W.P. to retire to the ante-room to examine a candidate for 
initiation who was in waiting, Bro. Gifford refused to go, inas- 
‘much as the W.P. had been irregularly chosen, and the candidate 
could not be, and was not, initiated. There followed a scene 
fof great confusion, Bro, Wm Thompson, D.G.W.P., being 
present, naturally took part in the battle and decided per- 
emptorily that a W.P. could not resign his office as Bro. Foster 
had offered to do, nor could a P.W-P. install officers without a 
‘written commission from the D.G.W.P. Hence Bro. Foster 
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was still W.P,, and the D.G.W.P. ordered Bro. Thorne to vacate 
the Chair, he himself presiding for the rest of the evening. 
On the following Wednesday evening Bro. John Foster resumed 
his seat as W.P., Bro, Thorne took his place on the ordinary 
benches and did not go as a representative to the G.D._ Bro. 
‘Thorne's Temperance Periodical was called the Canadian Visitor 
and was published by him along with the Orono Sun and the 
Day Daten for a few years, He was an enterprising man, albeit 
somewhat rash, 

In the early history of the Division, as was the case in the 
Order generally, no ladies were admitted into membership. 
‘The first step in the direction of admission of ladies was the 
creation of what might be called an inferior grade bearing the 
name of Lady Visitor. ‘The first initiation of Lady Visitors into 
Orono Division occurred on April 28, 1858. These were three, 
viz, Sabra Tucker (Mrs J. L. Tucker), Mary Caldwell (Mrs 
Orval Caldwell), Lurinda E. Gamsby (Mrs Tyler H. Gamsby) 
‘These ladies, wives of three of the most important members of 
the Division, signed the Constitution on May 19, 1858. Lady 
Visitors took the same abstinence pledge as male members, but 
they did not pay any fees. Neither did they hold any office 
except the following, specially ereated for them: Lady Con- 
ductor, Lady Sentinel, and three Lady Assistants called Love, 
Purity, and Fidelity, to whom somewhat fanciful and unim- 
portant duties were assigned. There followed a considerable 
influx of Lady Visitors into the Division during some months. 
Between May 28, 1858, and Dec. 7, 1859, there were sixty- 
tight who signed the Constitution. Meantime there was dis- 
cussion in many places regarding the extension of full member: 
ship to ladies, but this extension was not accorded until 1866, 
at the meeting of the National Division held at Montreal in 
that year. Naturally discussion went on in Orono, and on July 
14, 1869, the Division resolved to admit ladies to full member- 
ship. A week later, on July 21, it was resolved that ladies should 
be admitted without any initiation fee, and that the quarterly 
dues should be ten cents. Again, a week later, on July 28, the 
question was reopened by a brother who considered that a 
difference in fees in favour of women would be humiliating to 
them. Lengthy, rambling debate followed but no change was 
‘made in the rates at that time. 
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During this debate there does not seem to have been any- 
thing said to shock the lady members, but there were occasions 
when deep feeling was shown by them, accompanied by threats 
of resignation, But generally, if not always, matters were 
smoothed down, and the ladies did not leave. Now and again 
persons outside the Division said slanderous things about the 
impropriety of young men and women meeting together without 





sufficient oversight. It seems clear, however, that there is no 
evidence that ever anything scandalous happened in the neigh- 
ourhood which was due to the Division. At all events the 


writer never heard of such a thing. No doubt there were cases 
of marriage due to acquaintanceships formed in the Division, 
but one might say the same kind of thing of meetings of churches 
of prayer-meetings, of dancing parties, of school and college 
classes, particularly in Canada. The writer remembers to have 
heard the same kind of argument and innuendo used regarding 
‘the young women of Orono Division as he heard ten years later 
regarding young women undergraduates—and all having the 
same kind of flimsy foundation. The girls of Canada called on 
to walk in paths untrodden by earlier generations of women 
have chosen their steps with wonderful discreetness. 

‘One may naturally enquire why women joined total ab- 
stinence societies. Were they, like the men, exposed to the 
dangers of drinking? No doubt many of them in early times 
‘were not teetotallers, Many women would take a glass of wine 
cr toddy, or use brandy for sickness or in culinary operations. 
But so far as the writer ever heard in his youth, a woman who 
drank to excess was almost, if not quite unknown, in our region. 
‘There were rumours of certain ladies who tippled, but the writer 
hhas always had a feeling that these rumours came mostly from 
sources of doubtful authenticity. Although he saw too often 
brawling men in barrooms and staggering men on the streets, 
he certainly never saw a woman in a public place showing signs 
of inebriety. As he looks back to-day and calls up the figures 
fof the women whom he knew in his youth, few of them, he 
fancies, were unworthy of taking place alongside the saintly 
mothers in Israel, or the noble matrons of Rome. Not for their 
own sake did they take pledges of abstinence, but for their 
brothers, husbands, and sons. As the Code of Laws of the Sons 
fof Temperance has it: “It is absolutely necessary to the success 
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and prosperity of the Division, and of the cause, that deserving 
females should be admitted to, and be received into the con- 
fidence of this Division.” 

‘The dificulty of maintaining interest in the meetings of the 
Division has been already referred to, In earlier times it seems 
that the programmes at closed and open meetings were made up 
of Temperance addresses, quite often of the personal experience 
type. An open Division, for example, was held on March 24 
1853, at which addresses of this sort, mainly, were given by 
Bros F. Clarkson, S. Copeland, J. H. Smale, W. Fielding, 
T. Vincent, F. B. Rolph, Tyler H. Gamsby, Rev, G. Crossfield, 
D, Callahan, and C. Tamblyn. Some of these men were lively 
‘but some were less so, and no doube were all the more interesting 
‘when they were personal, An open Division was held again on 
Sept. 15, 1858, for which Bro. J. L. Tucker had the duty of 
‘choosing the speakers. ‘They were Bros Wm Allin, J. H. Smale, 
Wm Fielding, F. Clarkson, and D. Callahan, On Oct. 3, 1855, 
there was open Division at which Bro. W. S. Christoe read the 
Scriptures and offered prayer. Bro. J..L. Tucker, D.G.WP., 
assisted by Bro. Wm Allin, acting as G.C., installed the following. 
officers: W. S. Christoe, W.P., W. Rolph, W.A., Thos S. Russel, 
RS, Tyler H. Gamsby, FS., W.'R. Gamsby, T., Stephen 
Foster, C., Calvin Hall, IS., Wm Furzier, O.S. "Addresses on 
‘Temperance were then delivered by Bros Christoe and Russel 
This was a typical open meeting of the older sort, with religious 
exercises, installation ceremony, and good serious addresses. 
‘Messrs Christoe and Russel were superior speakers, 

‘As time wears on the Temperance address seems to become 
less attractive, and other subjects are treated, as, for instance, 
(on Oct. 27, 1863, Bro. A. H. Brown, W.P., addressed the Division 
fon “'Canada and its Products". On Nov. 4, Bro. Hugh Clarke 
lectured on “Botany”. On Dec. 2, there was a formal debate 
fon the subject, “It is better under existing circumstances for 
Canadians to remain in Canada and labour than to go to the 
United States", the leader of the affirmative being Bro. A. H. 
Brown, and the leader of the negative, Bro. L. Tourje. The 
minutes omit to say which side won. No doubt it was an 
interesting debate, for it was at a very exciting moment in the 
history of the American Civil War. The early part of 1804 
seems to have been a period rather rich in the production of 
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addresses and debates on subjects outside the feld of Temper- 
ance. On Jan, 13, 1864, Rev. Bro. T. Garbutt delivered a 
lecture on “American Institutions”, in open Division to a large 
audience, On Jan. 27, there was a debate on the subject: "Joe 
‘Smith was a greater impostor than Mahomet"’. Oa the affirma- 
tive were Bros J. H. Smale, Rev. 0. G. Collamore, A. H. Brown 
fon the negative, Bros T. H. Gamsby, Rev. T. Garbutt, W. S. 
Christoe, J. Cuttle, On Feb. 17, Bro. Cuttle read an essay on 
“Self-Culture". On Feb. 24, Rev. Bro. Collamore lectured on 
“Tobacco”. On March 9, Bro. Patton lectured on “American 
Slavery". On March 16, Bro. W. S. Christoe read an essay on 
the "Steam Engine”. On April 18, Bro. T. H. Gamsby read 
an essay on “Civilisation”. On May 25, Bro. J. H. Smale read 
extracts from Robert Pollok’s “Course of Time". And the 
minute says: "The readings were afterwards criticised."” All 
which implies that in that litle group there were some who 
had delight in reading that long, deeply religious, well-forgotten 
poem of the year 1827, Bro. Smale was a man of elevated 
taste, and he must have found others to enjoy with him the 
flavour of that serious poetry. How far off all this makes them 
seem! What changes the intervening sixty years have wrought! 
On June 15, Bro. Hugh Clarke read an essay on “Botany”. 
Hugh Clarke was one of the choice spirits of that little group. 
He died at an early age, a couple of years after the date at which 
we are. On Oct. 20, 1869, his portrait was hung in the Hall 
and remained there for years. On July 25, 1866, in most timely 
fashion, Rev. A. Doekham lectured on “Fenianism” 

Some variation in the form of literary entertainment came 
into fashion by the introduction of what was called a newspaper 
(not printed, read aloud by the editor). ‘The first one noticed 
in the minutes was the “Comet”, which appeared as early as 
Jan. 10, 1866. ‘The Comet", as its name would seem to indicate, 
‘was erratic as to ite times of visibility. Tt seems to have mani. 
fested a tendency towards pungency in its criticism. Some of 
the good items also were reported to outsiders, and the gossip 
mongers of the village were soon revelling in’ the excitement 
created by their own exaggerations. Strong indignation was 
expressed and one evening a member demanded an extension 
ff time to enable him to vent his spleen. The paper lived 
for some months, but is not noticed in the minutes after April 24, 
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1867. Some four years later, on June 7, 1871, it was de 
set another paper going, which was known as the "Star". The 
first editorial committee was composed of James Fielding, M.D. 
Robert Knox, and Miss L. Townsend. ‘The first number was 
read on July 12, It was hailed with a welcome, read by Miss R. 
A. Gamaby. The articles were: (1), Lines to the Star by Philo, 
(2) Dead River Grand Trunk Railway, () The first Stain, 
4) J. Squaie’s Contribution to the Star of Seventy-Nine, 
(6) Pickings by Philo, These titles certainly reveal nothing 
regarding the form or content of the articles. They were pro- 
bably not of a superior character, ia spite of the fact that the 
‘minutes speak of the “Star” appearing “in full blaze!”. Piquant 
references to persons present may have been much relished and 
have caused listeners to overrate the brilliance of the planet 
The “Star” continued to appear every two or three weeks for 
several months. It was read as late as Feb. 19, 1873, and 
probably later 




















Visiting between Divisions was a form of entertainment 
sometimes practised. An interesting case was the visit paid by 
Orono to Oshawa on June I, 1857. ‘The occasion was the 
presentation of a “Panorama” by Edward Carswell (1820- 
1898), who was sometimes called "the Canadian Gough’ 
This “Panorama” made a great sensation in Oshawa and the 
surrounding country. What it really was is not easy to discover. 
Doubtless, it was a dramatic composition, having for theme 
the dangers of drink, the text written by Mr Carswell, and the 
scenery painted by him. He had a facile pen and a clever pencil 
and brush. Had he lived under kinder skies he might have 
attained the renown of a Cruikshank. English-speaking Canada 
hhas been prone to neglect the reputation of her sons. Still we 
shall not forget that since Nov. 9, 1924, Oshawa has had a 
‘Memorial Tower and Bells in honour of Edward Carswell 
Mr Carswell was sometimes called “'the Canadian Gough 

He was perhaps not equal to John B. Gough in his power to 
sway a popular audience, but there were points of resemblance 
between the two. Both dealt in the commonplace. Both were 
excellent in relating anecdotes. Gough excelled in the pathetic, 
Carswell in the humorous. Gough seemed able to suggest that 
hhe himself had passed through very deep and bitter waters. 
Carswell had at his command a unique variety of comical facial 
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expression, of curious vocal intonations, and of amusing muscular 
‘movements of hands, arms and body. He lectured often in our 
region, and generally was well received. One of his lectures was 
given in Orono on Nov. 4, 1868. Fifty handbills were printed 
and distributed to announce the event. The entrance fee was 
fifteen cents, Music was discoursed by the Brass Band. It 
‘was probably on this occasion that a front seat was occupied by 
James Cornish, the shoemaker, who was an expert heckler at 
Public meetings, and with no partiality for Temperance 
Lecturers, The lecture began and soon James started in with 
his unannounced share of the entertainment. He made remarks, 
he asked embarrassing questions. At first the lecturer tried to 
‘ignore the interrupter’s presence, but James was insistent, and 
‘would not be put off. Carswell was very quick at repartee, and 
could not restrain himself long. He began to pour upon the 
offender a fusilade of hot retort, to which James replied with all 
his energy. Soon Babel developed, the audience took part in 
the row, and Cornish was silenced, or almost. Later, Mr 
Carswell admitted that the shoemaker had almost worsted him, 
and said that if James could make shoes as well as he could 
heckle, he had a mind to have his next pair made on James's 
Japstone, 

Well, on the date in question, June 11, 1857, nearly three- 
score and ten years ago, Orono Division did honour to Bro. 
Carswell's “Panorama” and to itself by gathering together 
under the efficient management of Bros E. Thorne, Joseph 
Gilfillan, and John Gifford, a band of its members for whom 
the Committee provided Waggons, Teamsters and Horses to 
transport them over the long eighteen miles to Oshawa (and 
eighteen more coming back). What a bustle the preparations 
stirred up! The minutes say that the “regalia were cleaned for 
the occasion”. We are told also that the Brass Band went 
along, and on June 17 received the thanks of the Division “for 
their kind services at the Oshawa Festival”. It does not seem 
that the Band was remunerated in money, for the whole sum 
paid out for expenses was only £2:7.6 (or $9.50). But ten years 
later, on Now. 13, 1867, the Division decided ‘to take four 
shares in the joint-stock company of the Brass Band”. The 
amount paid for the shares might perhaps be regarded as a form 
of conscience money. This Oshawa Festival seems to have 
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touched some members in a profound way, for on June 17 it 
was moved and seconded “that this Division provide itself 
with a suitable banner”, ‘The price was not to exceed £10! 
But prudence intervened, and the motion was laid on the table. 





On May 22, 1867, however, itis reported that Bro. Thomas Long, 
has made a gift of a “noble flag" to the Division. And on May 
21, 1868, itis voted that Bro. J. W. Giflord is to have $5 for a 
tall, pine flagstaff, doubtless from his home on the Ridge. 





Many other visits were made and received, but none so 
important and picturesque as the one to Oshawa just spoken of 

On July 23, 1857, a visit to Newtonville was decided on, and on 
Sept. 28 of the same year a visit to Bowmanville. On June 30, 
1858, Ballyduff Division invited Orono, and the invitation was 
accepted. Passing over a number of years we note a large 
affair when, on Feb, 5, 1868, three Divisions, Bowmanville, 
Star, and Clarke Union, visited Orono together. Bros MeCor- 

‘mack, Pollard, A. H. Moment, T. Carscadden, R, Moment and 
R. Knox constituted the entertainment committee. In grand 

ilquent form the minutes inform us that “eloquent talking, 
splendid recitations, choice readings, and most melodious music 
filled up the time”. On May 13, 1868, itis decided to invite all 
Divisions within en miles to the Proceedings of May 24. For 
‘a number of years the Twenty-Fourth of May was the great 
day of the year in Orono Division, No description of the 
Proceedings of that day, however, seems to be available, and 
we must trust to memory for some of the details. For several 
years there was in the afternoon a tea in the drillshed, served 
by the ladies of the Division, at which the Brass Band played. 

In the evening there would be a lecture in the Hall, or a concert 
‘of vocal and instrumental music, or a dramatic entertainment. 
Sometimes these Proceedings attracted a great deal of attention, 
and erowds would fill the meeting places, afternoon and evening. 
‘Most of this remains with the writer merely as a vague recollec- 
tion, but the other day a tattered, weather-beaten sheet was 
picked up, on which the title of a play was printed, thus: The 
Last Loaf, a drama in two acts ‘That was the title of a little 
play, which more than once, some sixty years ago, amused 
Orono audiences. In the following autumn, on Oct. 28, 1868, 





‘By G. M, Baker, Boston in about 1870. 
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Clarke Union Division visited Orono, bringing a little play, 
The Country Aunt in Town. 


Visits were also paid to certain localities for the purpose of 
founding or resuscitating Divisions, but these events do not 
seem to have been recorded in the minutes, and can now be 
spoken of only in an uncertain way. If the writer’s memory 
does not fail him, he was present at inauguration functions at 
Kirby, Kendall, and Drum (a schoolhouse in Manvers), but he 
cannot give the dates or other details, He also remembers 
visiting Divisions which were in good running order at Newton- 
ville, Leskard, Bowmanville, and Tyrone. 


For some sixteen years the Division had lived its life without 
legal identity when it occurred to Bro. J. H. Smale that the 
society should be incorporated and he moved as follows: 


Moved by Bro, John H. Smale and seconded by Bro, James Hetherington, 
“That Orooo Division, Number 70, ofthe Onder ofthe Sons of Temperance of 
Canada Wet, do become Incorporated under and by vrte ofthe provisions 
‘of the Statute of Canada, pasred inthe fiteenth year of the Reign of Queen 
Viera, intitled “An Act to Incorporate the Grand Dison, and Sub- 
ordinate Divstns ofthe Order of Son of Tetnperance, in Canada, West 
Sika, nd under and by vet ofthe provision ofan Act passed in the twenty 
feventh year of the Reign of Queer Victoria, ittued "An Act to continue 
and amend the Act to Incorporate the Grand Division, and Subordinate 
Divisions ofthe Oder of the Sona of Temperance, in Canada West" and that 
the Recording Scribe do forthwith transmit the foregoing Rerlution tothe 
ofc of the Grand Seribe ofthe said Grand Division, together withthe formal 
decision of this Divisio, and request fll Standing ofthis Divison 
‘Adopted by a twortird vote of all the members present at a regular 
meeting of the Division, on this seventeenth day of October, AD. 186 


Te following are the Yeas and Nays onthe above Resolution 


Yeas Yeas Nay 
Joba H. Smate Joba Wonnacott ‘Mitton M. Tucker 
James Hetherington Miles Ozden 

Wiliam S, Chstoe Almanser Gasaby 

Joba Curtis James Brows 

Joba Foster Robert Gordon 

‘John Dotson Willa Armstrong Sea. 

Wiliam Carvel Tae Cobbledck 

Proctor Melton Albert Tamiya 

James Linton ‘Thomas G. Thompson 

Joseph Vincent Robert Best 

‘Truman Hall, Wiliam Ayers 

Willss Cobbledcle Robert Knox 
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We reproduce here one of the Quarterly Returns of the 
Division to the Grand Division. What an interesting collection 
these Returns would make! How few of them are now in 
‘Quarterly Return of Orono Division, No 78 
Orono Post Ofiee, County of Durham, to the 
Grand Division of Sons of Temperance of Ontario, 
for the Quarter commencing April ist, 1989, and ending June Thirtiet, 1888 





Number lst term, SSS” John Cute we. 
Nomber adnited 3 Thomas Long WA 
[Number reinstated 0 0 Jobn Savin RS. 
‘Number withdrawn, © 0 Willam Watkey ARS. 
Number suspended 0 0 James Cuttle Fs. 
Expelled for viliion of GoM, Long r. 
ede 00 Edward Vineet. 0. Chaplain 
Expelled forother camer |) 50 < 
Number died 00 fohn'Rasen ‘AG. 
Number violated the picdge 10 BLP, Cryderman 18. 
= a as. 
Whole numberof members. 79 56 W.L. Heernun. Deputy GAW.P. 

7 cents on each member above $5.53 

Receipts for dues and fet 2.aTh 

Paid for benefits 
Expenses. 20:28 
Cah and invested 154.12) 


Dated Joly Seventh, 160 


Mavures oF ay Inreenstise Meznxe. 
Minutes ofa mestng ofthe Division, coinciding with a meeting ofthe Grand 
Division held at Orono, The Grand Worthy Patarch, Sie George W. Ross, 
was present 

Minutes of Orono Division, No 70, Sons of Temperance, June 8, 1870. 
Division opened in due form, WP, in the chair. Offcers absent, OS. 
AG, Chap, ARS, and Wa. 

“The W.P. appointed Bro, James Cattle OS, Thomas Renwick AC, 
John Cattle Chaps and the Grand Worthy Patriarch as W.A. ‘The office of 
ARS, war not fled 

‘The Grand Worthy Patriarch being called on for some remarks, under 
“The bent ofthe Order"! he gave the Division a short and pithy address, 
‘counselling us alnays to act so thit it may be said of wall oeret having 
Interest enough inthe Order to pay up our dues and get the password 20 that 


"No, nineteen in the Order of Busnes read: “Has any brother anything 
to offer forthe benefit of our Instittion?” twas under this heed that 
speeches, musi, recitations, et, occured. 
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swe need not unnecessarily distur the session of the Division, enjoining the 
Teceaity of ealivatingseprt of brotherly love and rateraal eling, "writing 
the eveors of eur brothers in and, but engraving their virtues on the table 
Stenduring memory"! He slug called our attention toa disease in Divisions, 
Schich he cated the "dry rot". Iemnifest self indiference and lack of 
Interest and these thing tend to the death of any community that is infested 
‘vith thm, He cautioned ust shun this disease and said the best way not to 
Contract it was to strive to kxep the Divisions interesting by shoct addresses, 
Snuing rections ete, He alo enjoined the duty of alwaye remembering 
{hat we ore an institution oraniced ia the ft place forthe purpose of re 
forming the drunkards of ur country. But this is by far the leat part of 
four daty; we must sive the young, must keep them from ever becoming 
Contamizatct by the teribe evil of intemperance—it is a duty we owe our 
Country to heep then from this cre. He considered the positon of a Son 
tt Temperance a one ofthe higher that can be occupied by any man. Having 
‘haned the Divison forthe kind invitation extended to him to attend our 
Divison in esion, and having expressed a hope that we would continue to 
prosper even more than inthe part, he press upon our attention the im 
Portance and necesity of agitating for the passing of a prokbitory liquor 
Tew. The Grand Worthy Patraech took his tet, lavig the Division highly 
sratied with his remark. 

‘Bo. Squsir than gave as a recitation Bura's “The Cottar's Saturday 
Nigh"? 

Bro. Stare from Ottawa being called on related some reminiscences of 
his pase life Mastrating the power that we az Sons of Temperance may ext 
ver thoue who are fed astray by the drinking rage of society, and called 
‘ons to do our duty whenever an opportunity offered to speak to the poor 
nett 

It was moved and seconded that the time be extended indefinitely 
arid 

‘Several of the brothess and sstere then sang a piece which was well 
recive 





‘Bro, Thomas Caswell, formerly of our Division, being called on, gave 
san account of Ontario Divisio (in Toronto) which be represented inthe 
Grand Divison. He sai hs Divison andthe Lodges of Good Templars were 
‘working karmoaiouly forthe passage ofthe Dunkin Ac. 

“The Grand Worthy Patriarch made a proposition to the Lady Members 
and Vistors that if they would ell 300 tickets he would give a fecture on 


‘Writing the errors, te." was a phrase which ocurred inthe ritual 

‘The recitation was the latter balf ofthe poem, beginning with the line 
the eer’ supper done, wi serous face”. The secitr still remembers 
that Sir George W. Roos, the GWW.P, corrected him faa whisper, after the 
{ecitatin, for having omitted the line: "Tn such society, ye till ore dear. 
THe waa muct-humbled lad, anda bas was laid fora ong-enduring admis 
ton forthe ability of Sie George W. Ros. 
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“Canada sometime next September—the proceeds ta be applied on the 
purchase ofan organ for the Division 
Tro. Anns from Oshawa Divison made a few remark, 
evar moved and seconded that we refer back tothe sixteenth Order of 
Business? Carved 
Tr A, J. Lockhart then proposed Joha Meyers, residence Clarke, 
‘cecupation farmer, age twenty-two, se af and proper person to become & 
member of our Order. Investigation committee, Robert Kaox, Joba Squai, 
Jota Cattle 
Staging agin by brothers and sisters 
‘Moved and seconded that the Divison give a vote of thanks to the 
members of Grand Division fr thei presence here to-aght, and also to the 
Grand Worthy Patriarch for his oferto give a Ire lecture for the purchase 
ofan orga. Carried 
iro. K. W. Willams, being about to emove from our midst, asked that 
we would kindly grant him a Clearance Card 
Bro, Willis gave ua farewell recitation, depicting the effect of the 
too frequent use of the bottle, which was wel received by the Division 
Moved and seconded thatthe W.P. leave the Char, and the G.W-P, 
take it. Carried 
i was then moved and seconded that the thanks of this Division be 
tendered tothe WP, Br. R. W, Willams, for his efcient services a+ W.P. 
ff this Division, and ale for his recitation to-night. Carried 
"The GAW.P, then tendered the thanks of this Division ¢0 Bro, Wiliams, 
who maul some very apgropriate remarks in reply 
No vecipts, Adjourament 
R. Knox, RS. 











‘There were occasions of some interest when the Division 
‘came into close contact with legislative and administrative 
action, and with public men. Shortly after the founding of the 
Division there was what seemed to be a pretty large movement 
in the direction of legal prohibition of the manufacture and use 
of alcoholic beverages. An early sign of this was the passing of 
the Maine Liquor Law in 1851. This action became a stimulus 
to effort to secure legislation of a similar character in Canada 
and elsewhere. The United Presbyterian Chusch, on June 22, 
1852, in Synod assembled, adopted unanimously a resolution in 
favour of legal probibition. In 1858 the Synod of the Free 
Church passed a similar resolution. The Council of the Town- 
ship of Darlington is reported by the Ciristian Guardian of 








"The lecture came of with great sucess on Sept. 7. The organ was 
tought before March 22,1871 

"No, sixteen inthe Order of Busnees read; “‘Has any brother a fiend 
to propose asa Bean proper perso to become a Son of Pemperance? 
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Feb, 23, 1853, as having adopted a no-lieence Bye-Law to take 
‘effect March 1 ensuing. In the Canadian Parliament the 
Prohibition Bill, which at first seemed ta have good support, 
received the “‘six months’ hoist” in April, 1858. There is 
interesting concurrent action amongst the Temperance societies. 
On April 27, 1883, after the “six months’ hoist” in Parliament, 
8 communication from Newcastle Division to Orono Division 
regarding action by the Temperance League was discussed. 
‘The minutes offer no explanation as to the origin of this League, 
but itis safe to assume that its chief objective was to bring the 
full force of the united Temperance people of the community. 
to bear on the securing of probibitory measures. The action of 
Parliament had been a disappointment, but hopes were still 
high that a probibitory liquor law would be passed in the near 
future, if Temperance men worked hard and stood shoulder to 
shoulder, The matter would soon be before Parliament again, 
land thorough preparation for the battle was necessary at once. 
So delegates to the League were chosen. Of members of the 
Division these were Bros F. Clarkson and J. L. Tucker, and of 
persons at that time outside the Division, Rev. G. Lawrence 
and Mr W. S, Christoe. Public meetings were held in con 
junetion with Newcastle. On July 20 an order is drawn on the 
Treasurer for the payment of half the cost of advertising what 
was called the Maine Law meeting 

‘An unusual, and very important, step towards participation 
in public affairs was taken on Dec. 7, 1853, when it was resolved 
“That Bro. Tueker be requested to stand as candidate for 
‘Township Council”. Mr Tucker became candidate, was elected, 
and sat as Reeve of Clarke for 1854 and was reelected many 
times. Thus did he enter upon his long and brilliant career as 
member of the Township and Counties’ Councils, He was 
chosen at a critical moment, s0 that he might be a pillar of 
strength to the cause of Prohibition 

‘But Prohibition was much farther off than the zealous 
imagined. ‘The years 1853-1855 were years of propaganda, 
On June 8, 1853, the Christian Guardian speaks of The Canadian 
Prohibition Liquor Law League as at work in Canada generally. 
On July 8 Neal Dow addresses a large audience in St Lawrence 
Hall, Toronto. On Sept. 25 Dr Wm Ormiston speaks to a 
meeting in the Adelaide Street Methodist Church. In 1854 the 
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Free Church reaffirms ite support of prohibitory legislation, and 
again in 1855. But in our region public action has a reverse: 
Darlington Township reverts to the licence system, in Jan. 
1854. The Temperance bodies, however, keep on. On March 
8, 1854, a great demonstration is being arranged in which Bow- 
manville, Neweastle, and Orono are to participate. At the 
meeting of Orono Division on May 2 the question of the 
introduction of Prohibition is discussed at length, and is laid 
over for further discussion at subsequent meetings. On Sept. 1 
the petitions are being signed for presentation to Parliament 
at the coming Session, A prize essay on Prohibition is being 
distributed free in the village and surrounding school-sections 
in the end of October, 1854. The Prohibitory Liquor Bill is 
introduced into Parliament, but is ruled out by the Speaker in 
‘May, 1855, on the ground that since its provisions would affect 
commerce, it should have originated in the Committee ofthe 
Whole House. 

But the efforts of the Division to curtail the liquor traffic 
did not cease. On Dec. 26, 1855, it was resolved That the W.P. 
draw up a petition to the Municipal Council of this Township 
against the licensing of any more taverns in the Village of Orono 
—and that means be used to have the petition numerously 
signed. 

‘This agitation in favour of legal Prohibition is maintained. 
On Jan. 22, 1856, blank forms of petition are received, and 
Bro, Truman Hall is appointed to circulate the petition, and to 
receive remuneration therefor. A form was also sent to Bro. 
‘Thomas Best for circulation in his neighbourhood. No parlia- 
mentary action was taken, Parliament was busy with the 
Russian war, and the opening of railways. Nor must we forget, 
that in 1856 the Maine Liquor Law was repealed. It was a 
period of reaction 

‘A new form of activity was inaugurated by the Division on 
‘March 25, 1857, when a committee was appointed to see to it 
that the Licence Law was faithfully obeyed. ‘The committee 
consisted of T. H. Gameby, E. Thorne, and J. L. Tucker. 

Again, on Jan. 19, 1859, a committee consisting of Bros G. 
S. Aylesworth, J. Curtis, and N. F. Hall was appointed to solicit 
signatures to & petition for a Prohibitory Liquor Law. It was 
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also resolved to co-operate with the Good Templars in holding 
a series of public propaganda meetings. 

‘When discussing matters affecting the holders of tavern 
Ficences it is interesting to see who these were at certain points 
‘of time in the Township of Clarke. ‘The earliest list in the 
possession of the writer is of the year 1856: 








nox Nawrontte Neweasme 
Aes Callas Henry Jones George Curtis 
Francis Coulter James McMurtry Joreph Oskey 
Janes Kerr Willam Strowser 
Alden Tall Kiwaarox Roan Richaed Vaseoe 
Samuel Remusy 
‘Mark Robinson Keyoaus 


John Carscadden 
Sevesit Concession 
Mark Rotaper (at Powers) 


‘The following is the lst of hotel keepers in Clarke in 1864 


Onoxo Nawrowwuse —Kisostow Roan 
Je Hallett H, Jones S. Ramaay 
1. Kerr W. Muldrew M. Robinson 
W. Kerr J. MeMurtey 
J. Watson 
Pont Gaasey Laskin Kenan Nort Rox 
D. Maree ‘A Beet E, Theobald F, Coulee 
‘The following is the list of hotel keepers in Clarke in 1868: 
xoxo Newroxvne 
‘J. Hallet, Prince of Wales, Ramsay, Travellers Rest 
W, Kerr, Gabe M, Robinson, Queen's Arms 
J. Watton, Northern J. Thompson, Newton H, 
Post Graxay Kexoaue Leskaso 
D.Marcelh J. Carscadden, Queen's Arms, Powers, Leshard H. 


{T-Menderson, King Wien U1 


‘The following are the holders of shop licences: 
‘rome: Chester & e., Thomas Dancaster, Uriah Donselly 





‘The following is the list sf hotel keepers in Clarke in 1871 


Onoso Newroxviiie 
S.J. Borland, North American W. MeChesnney, Dorion | 
J Hallet, Prine of Wales S. Ramsay, Traveler's Rest 

W. Kerr, Globe 

J, Wataoa, Northern Post Geaxar 


D. Marcial 
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Kesoaus Kixosrox Ross 
J. Carscadken, Queen's Arms ——-M. Robison, Queen's Arms 
7T. Menderson, King Wiliam UT 
Lrskano 
W, Conwell, Leskard H, 
‘The following are the holders of shop licences: 
‘Onono: Chester & Bo, Uriah Donreliy 


‘The tavern keepers were constantly accused of violating the 
laws regulating their business, and on April 20, 1864, it was 
decided that the W.P. of the Division should address each 
tavern keeper of the place a letter warning him that he must 
rot keep open house in unlawful hours. 

‘The year 1864 was an important one with respect to Tem 
perance legislation, On June 30 of that year the Royal assent 
twas given to an Act to be known as ‘The Temperance Act of 
1864", but which was generally called “The Dunkin Act", on 
account of the fact that Hon. Christopher Dunkin, one of the 
Lower Canadian members, was the gentleman who introduced 
the Bill. ‘There was great expectancy regarding this law among 
‘Temperance people. The minutes of the Division tell us that 
fon May 25, while the Bill was before Parliament, Bro. Christoe 
entertained the Division by reading extracts from the Bill 
There is also the minute of Aug. 31, 1864, after the passing of 
the Act, which informs us that parts of the Act were read out 
by the W.P., and discussed by the Division, 











In due course the Act is brought to the attention of the 
Municipal Councils of our region. The first reference to it in 
the Counties’ Council isin the Warden's Address at the December 
session of 1864 in which he states: 

“Your attention is also directed to an Act, assented to on 
June 30 last, granting additional powers to county as well as 
other councils, and may be entitled The Temperance Act of 
1864", The matter was referred to a committee which reported 
as follows: “From the expressed opinion of many members of 
this council your committee cannot advise this body to take any 
action upon The Temperance Act of 1864, but should be happy 
to learn that every corporation comprising these United Counties 
gives the Act a fair trial.” 

‘Thus did the Counties’ Council wash its hands of the affair 
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for the time being. But the Township Councils were there, and 
‘were called on to take action, ‘The request to the Darlington 
Council by at least thirty electors to submit the bye-law to the 
whole body of electors was made on Dee. 3, 1864, ‘The voting 
took place on Jan. 6, 1865. ‘There were 316 Yeas and 143 Nays, 
So Darlington had prohibition of retail selling of intoxicating 
rinks, although they could be sold in quantities of five gallons 
and over. In Clarke the petition of Mr J. H. Smale and others, 
asking for a bye-law to be submitted, came before the Council 
fon Dec. 17, 1864. The bye-law was submitted on Jan, 19, 1865, 
and was carried by a majority of some two hundred. And so 
Clarke also had the Dunkin Act, But in both Townships there 
‘was great dissatisfaction with the working of the Act. 

In the Township of Clarke this dissatisfaction soon made 
itself fet. On Dee. 6, 1865, the Township Council passed a bye 
law repealing the bye-law confirmed by the ratepayers in January 
ff that year, under the authority of The Temperance Act of 
1864. The byelaw was voted on by the ratepayers, and on 
Feb. 8, 1866, the result of the vote was laid before the Council, 
by which it appeared that the repealing bye-law had been 
carried. In Darlington the attempt at prohibition was main- 
tained a little longer. ‘The first vote to repeal was lost by forty- 
three to twelve on Feb, 23, 1866, and the second was carried on 
Feb. 24, 1868, by the still more insignificant vote of twenty-one 
to seventeen. These votes showed how weary the public had 
become of a law whose enforcement had completely broken 
down. Many did not like the licence system, but with all its 
objectionable features, they were willing to return to it, and have 
done with the ugly farce of the Dunkin Act. 

‘The Division went on again in its ordinary, jog-trot way, 
persuading one here and another there to abstain, hoping for a 
prohibitory measure some day which would make abstainers by 
wholesale, but content for a while to have patience and wait 
But the meetings were not without interesting incidents, some 
of which had their source in the agitation connected with the 
Dunkin Act. On Nov. 7, 1866, a communication from Mr J. L 
Tucker was read requesting the vote and interest of the members 
in the coming municipal elections. The communication was 
placed on file. A week later another communication from 
‘Mr Tucker was read asking permission to send to the Recording 
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Scribe, to be read by him to the Division, a communication 
which had been sent to the editor of the Comet, and which the 
editor had refused to present to the Division. Nothing is said 
in the minutes as to the contents of the communication, but one 
may be allowed to suppose that the second, like the first, had 
reference to the clections to the Township Council. One is 
‘confirmed in this view by the circumstance that Mr Tucker did 
not sit in the Council in the year 1867. Te is not unlikely that 
he knew there was disaffection in the Division, springing from 
the Dunkin Act fiasco, and that he wished to conjure it, and 
not lose the support of the Division which had fong been faithful 
to him, That there was bickering in that body is evident from 
the minutes of a month later. On Dec. 12, Bro, James Eddy 
stirred up the hornets’ nest in a wandering speech “giving good 
advice to the young and old members about a Temperance 
House, Dunkin Bill, using the little member correctly, ete 
ete." Bro, Cuttle seems to have been stung, and “he replied 
that he was W.P. at the time of the Dunkin Bill excitement, 
and had nothing to do with the carrying of said Bill, ete. Bro. 
Smale replied to Bro. Cuttle’s speech stating that Bro. Cuttle 
‘was ungentlemanly in not telling the members of the Division 
that the Dunkin Bill was a fizzle as he stated that he knew it 
at the time. Bro, Cuttle replied, stating that some persons 
talled Bro. Smale a fool for lecturing around the Township 
fon that Bill, Bro, Smale and Bro. Cuttle talked one after the 
‘ther for some time.” 

‘The direct enforcement of the Licence Laws was not generally 
‘considered a duty of the Division, but in April, 1809, a case 
arose respecting which the Division adopted a firmer line of 
action. It became known that Mr James Kerr was selling 
liquor without licence in the North American Hotel, and although 
it was said that the Council had withheld the licence for a short 
time only, a majority of the Division was in favour of prosecuting, 
hhim for violation of the law. Accordingly, on the evening of 
April 14, 1869, the Division decided “That the R.S. be appointed 
fas prosecutor for this Division in cases of persons violating the 
"Tavern and Shop Licence Act’, and that this Division pledges 
itself to pay all necessary expenses connected with such prosecu- 
tion.” ‘There was some opposition to the motion, but it carried 
by a considerable majority. ‘The Recording Scribe for that 
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‘quarter was the present writer, and he, a minor under nineteen, 
somewhat rashly accepted the responsible and dangerous duties 
fof a prosecutor. Father and mother disapproved, but did not 
forbid. Kerr was summoned before a magistrate, and the case 
was tried between April 14 and April 21, for on the latter date, 
as stated in the minutes, “Several brothers congratulated the 
Division on the successful prosecution of James Kerr.” Kerr 
was found guilty and fined. But the Division received a slap 
in the face from the Township Council in the account of whose 
proceedings on July 5, 1869, the following items occur: ‘Petition 
fof James Kerr, to refund a certain fine imposed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors without licence." Immediately following is 
the resolution: “'That the petition of James Kerr be granted, 
amounting to $10, and no more.” It is pretty clear that the 
Division did not have the sympathy of the Council, nor probably 
ff the majority of the ratepayers. It is likely that we were 
regarded a6 a group of meddlesome persons interfering in business 
which did not concern us, A feature of the gossip of the time 
may be noted, which was that the “fresh” young man who 
acted as prosecutor would have received a good thrashing from 
Jim Kerr, or some of his minions, if ie had not been recognised 
that he was merely a cat's-paw for worse rogues. There was 
some ugly feeling aroused in the community, but there was no 
overt act of disturbance of the peace 

‘After the failure of the Dunkin Act in the Townships of 
Darlington and Clarke the Temperance people came to think 
that the Act would work more effectively if it were applied in a 
larger area. Steps were accordingly taken to bring the matter 
before’ the Counties’ Council. A Temperance Convention was 
held in November, 1869, in Cobourg, to which Bro. G. Walkey 
was elected a delegate by the Division on Nov. 10. On Dec. 1 
Bro, Walkey gave a report of the Convention, and presented a 
Dill of $2.25 for his expenses. A committee was appointed t0 
obtain signatures toa petition to the Counties’ Council in favour 
fof submitting the Dunkin Act to a vote of the electors of the | 
Counties. The committee reported on Jan, 12, 1870. At the 
next meeting, on Jan. 19, the manner of presenting the petition 
to the Counties’ Council was considered, and the following 
‘motions were adopted: 

(Q) Moved by Bro, G. M. Long and Seconded by Bro. J. W. Gifford, 
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“That we the members of Orono Division, No 79, ofthe Sons of Temperance, 
fully agree with the views of the Temperance Convention held in Cobourg 
in November lat respecting the passing of the Temperance Act of 1804 
in thew united Counties, and therefore wish that the same be cubmited to 
the people. 

(2) Moved and Seconded That Bro. G. M. Long be @ committee to 
present the petition to Mr Tucker 

‘Mr Tucker was Reeve of the Township in 1870, and doubtless 
presented the petition to the Counties’ Council. The following 
extracts from the minutes of that Council show us what happened 
to the pet 

At the January (1870) session the Warden, Mr C. M. Gould 
of Cramahe, in his Address spoke thus: 

In ation tothe 2000 names presented at the December (1800) session 
of this Counc, praying for a County rohibitory Law forthe suppression 
ff the sale of liquors in thee Counties, Lam informed that you will gain 
be prewented with petitions of tke import, and as your action on the matter 
‘nll seriously lect the interests ofthese Count, I trost that you wil give 
Jour most earnest conseration tothe subject ax bite x importance 

‘On June 9, 1870, Me Thompson presented petitions fom 10 municipalities 
in referchee to pasiog& Bye- Law prohibiting the sale of ateicating liquors 
in the Counties Read and ordered to le onthe table 

‘On June 10, 1820, Me Powers itrsuced hie Bye-Law forthe probibition 
‘ofthe sleofntonicatng quore within these Counties. Read a fst tie, 

Moved by Mr Powers, seconde by Mr Vanstone, That the Bye-Law to 
probit the isue of lcenes forthe sale of intonicating liquors be now read 
2 second time, an that Rule No 22 of the Standing Rules be suspended for 
the oecsiontoadiit ofthe same, Lost ona division the Warden explaining 
thie requited a two-third vote to supend the rule 

‘On June 11, 1870, Moved by Mr Powers, stconded by Mr Vanstone, 
‘That the Bye-Law forthe probbiting of the sale of Fatoicating liquors be 
row read a second time, Lor 


‘The Minute Books of Orono Division, No 79, Sons of Tem 
perance, in the possession of the writer, come down to March 18, 
1896, but the limits of space forbid any further account of what 
is contained in these records. Perhaps some will say that too 
much space has already been devoted to this subject despite 
its great importance. 























‘An organisation of some importance in advocating Tem- 
perance and Prohibition is the W.C.T.U. (Women’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union). According to the Orono News of June 10, 
1926, the Orono W.C.T.U, was organised about the year 1885 
by Miss Bowes of Oakville. The original officers were: Pres., 
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Mrs Freeman Andrus; Sec., Miss Linda Knott; Treas, Mrs 
Warren W, Trull. Members during the early years were: 
Mrs Andrew Knox, Sen., Mrs A. A. Gamsby, Mrs Wm Allin, 
Mrs G. M. Long, Miss Jane Knox, Mise Emma Clark, Mrs R. 
Moment, Mrs Jno Milison, Mrs Anthony Davy, Mrs W. L. 
Broad, Mrs Robert Knox, Mrs J. A. Jerome, Mrs Dorland 
Gamsby, Miss Emily Odell, Mrs A. Tamblyn, Mrs M. M. 
‘Tucker, ‘Mzs J. Honey, Mrs T. Smith, Miss Jessie Cuttell, 
Miss E. McPherson, Mrs J. Wood, Miss S. Tourjee, Mrs J. 
Beer, Mrs D. T. Allin. Some gentlemen were admitted as 
honorary members: Robert Knox, Robert Moment, George M. 
Long. In 1900 Mrs S. Halliday was chosen President, and she 
has continued to hold the office through the quarter century 
Which has elapsed with unremitting zeal and efficiency 

For reasons of time and space the history of Temperance and 
Prohibition from 1870 to the present has been passed over, 
although a discussion of the legislation of the period would 
have been of the deepest interest. All that can be done now is 
to point out very hurriedly some of the main features of making 
laws and administering them during that long period of over 
half a century. After the Dunkin Act had been largely dis: 
carded, the Legislature of Ontario passed in 1876 the Crooks 
‘Act. It was a licence law, but was stricter than the laws which 
hhad preceded it. It took away powers from the municipalities 
and placed them in the hands of the Provincial Government. 
In 1878 the Federal Government passed what was known as 






the Scott Act. It was a prohibitory measure—a sort of improved 
Dunkin Act, and was adopted in a good many municipalities 
In 1890 the Ontario Legislature passed the Local Option Act, 
fand under its operation the number of licenses was greatly 
reduced until in many townships and villages of Ontario in | 
1016 practical prohibition existed. Lastly, on Sept. 16, 1916, 

the Ontario Temperance Act came into force and has, with | 





some amendments, remained the law in the Province ever since. 
‘There is much variety of opinion regarding the operation of the 
law. Prohibition people generally consider that it has worked 
‘well and done much good. But there is some dissatisfaction 
with the results, and in many places we hear of bootlegging 
and the like. There are a good many in our region who say that 
if anybody wishes to get liquor he can get it. Names of boot 
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leggers are quite openly mentioned, The latest thing noticed 
by the writer appeared in the Canadian Statesman of Aug. 12, 
1926. In a report of a meeting of the Town Council of Bowman- 
ville held on Aug. 9, it is said that a letter was read from Mr 
George Crombie in which these words occur: ‘I wish to draw 
to your attention and consideration the fact that there is atthe 
present time a strong feeling amongst the citizens of Bowmanville 
that our Chief of Police is not performing satisfactorily his duties 
in connection with checking bootlegging and ‘blind pigs” in 
Bowmanville, nor the speed limit as to motorists. . . . It is a 
matter of common knowledge and report that Bowmanville is 
honeycombed with “blind pigs', and that if the Chief of Police 
is not aware of this he is about the only person..." The 
{editor then goes on to say: "'Some may look upon Mr Crombie's 
letter as a bit of spite, but there is more truth than fiction in his 
remarks regarding bootlegging running rampant in this town. 
It is high time the Police Committee saw that the local Police 
put forth every effort co stamp out this illicit traffic.” 
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‘Te great and ever increasing popularity of secret, and quasi- 
secret societies, among English-speaking people of North 
[America is one of the very striking phenomena of modern times, 
Tis, however, a subject of such large dimensions that the limits 
of time and space will permit nothing at present but a few items 
of information on these matters. Elsewhere in this book (p. 518) 
there is given a description of a Division of Sons of Temperance 
(Orono Div. No 79), and several localities are mentioned as 
having at one time possessed such institutions. It may be 
worth mentioning here that in 1902 the Grand Seribe of the 
Order in Ontario sent the writer a list of fifty-eight names of 
Subordinate Divisions which had existed in Durham County 
There were probably as many more Lodges of Good Templars 
and Royal Templars, so that the whole number of quasi-secret 
‘Temperance Societies was large. 

Passing on to other societies, it was probably true that the 
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Orange Order possessed more Lodges and members than any 
fother. ‘The writer has a list of sixty-three names of Primary 
Orange Lodges that had existed in Durham County prior t0 
1902. Some of these had been founded as early as 1830, We 
may mention No 265, founded in 1839 at Orono by George 
Cowan, No 311, founded in 1842 at Clarke (Newtonville) by 
Wm Henderson, No 400, founded in 1845 at Orono by George 
Allen (still exists), No 616, founded in 1855 at Clarke (Orono) 
by David Connell, and a late one, No 640, founded in 1807 at 
Bowmanville by Robert Adair. A number of these still exist 
the Orange Order has had greater resisting power than the 
‘Temperance Societies. In 1865 1.0.L. No 704, founded in 
1856, flourished in Neweastle, dormant in 1890, L.O.L. No 915 
was founded in 1858 at Kendall, and still exists 

The Freemasons have been distinguished for dignity and 

stability. Where they have been planted they have thriven. 
Jerusalem Lodge No 31 was founded at Bowmanville in 1851 
In 1865 F. F. MeActhur was W.M., and Rev. Dr MacNab was 
Chaplain. Durham Lodge was founded at Neweastle in 1856, | 
In 1850 FE, A, MacNachtan was W.M., and H. S. Northrop, 
Secretary. In 1926 Wallace Holmes is W.M., J. W. Bradley, 
Secretary, and Rev. E. R. James, Chaplain. We must not 
forget Orono Lodge, No 825, A.F, and AML, which dates from 
1874. Tt may be noted here that there are considerable differ 
fences between the Freemasons of Canada and those of certain 
European countries, such as France, for instance. In Canada 
fone does not hear the charge made that Freemasons exercise 
influence in political elections, nor that they are anti-religious, 
‘On the contrary, to be a Freemason in Canada is considered a 
guarantee of a man's impartiality in politics, of his friendly 
attitude towards the churches, and of his complete respecta 
bility. 

Aa special meeting of the Grand Lodge of the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen of the Province of Ontario held in Toronto 
‘on March 31, 1926, articles of agreement were entered into with 
the Independent Order of Foresters.that on May 31, 1926, the 
Foresters should be deemed to have accepted into the member- 
ship of the Foresters all the members of the Workmen, and to 
hhave assumed all the liabilities of the Workmen. It was also 
agreed that the Lodges of Workmen in existence on May 31 
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should be deemed to be Courts of Foresters, and that all the 
officers of the said Lodges should be the like officers of the 
Courts of Foresters. At the date March 31 the Workmen had 
sn some forty-three years in existence, and Bowmanville 
Lodge No 99, John Percy, Recorder, with twenty-eight members, 
and Orono Lodge No 161, Adolph Henry, Recorder, with 
fourteen members, were still alive. The Orono News, in its issue 
cof April 15, 1926, stated that the Foresters in the Orono Court 
were three in number. It stated also that the "Foresters" 
records show that some $87,000,000 have been paid out in 
benefits since organisation, the present annual income. being 
$5,000,000. This will now be augmented by the addition of 
the income of the Workmen, which is $572,000. ‘The member~ 
ship of the Foresters is 152,000, and co this will be added by 
reason of the merger the 8300 members of the A.O.U.W." 

Tr has heen the good fortune of the writer to see the Minute 
Book of St Andrew's Society, Bowmanville, now in the possession 
of Mr D, G. M, Galbraith, Toronto, The first meeting of the 
Society was held on Dee. H, 1857, in the office of Thomas 
Christie. Andrew Lockhart presided at the meeting and Thomas 
Christie acted as Secretary. The Chairman explained that the 
object of the meeting was to organise a society of Scotsmen and 
their descendants of a purely benevolent character. On motion 
of John McLeod, seconded by F. F. MeArthur, it was agreed 
that the Society be called “The St Andrew's Society of Bowman. 
ville and Darlington.” Later this title was enlarged s0 as to 
include the Township of Clarke. ‘The officers were chosen as 
follows: Andrew Lockhart, President; Robert Squair, First 
Vice-President; John McLeod, Second Vice-President; ‘David 
Fisher, Treasurer; Thomas Christie, Recording and Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Rev's J. H. MacKerras and T. M. Reiki 
Chaplains; De's William Allison and H. R. Reid, Physicians; 
Messrs F. F, MeArthur, J. B. Fairbairn, E, McTavish, M. 
Galbraith, J. M. Climie, Committee. The’ Hon. John Simpson 
was chosen Patron of the Society. The membership of the 
society increased in a gratifying way until it included many 
ff the Scotsmen of the surrounding country. The benevolent 
character of the society was constantly kept in view. The 
annual banquet in honour of the Patron Saint was regularly 
held, without “intoxicating liquors.on the table”, and ata charge 
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of one dollar each. ‘The Minute Book closes at Nov. 9, 1866. 
John Milne is the last President mentioned. It may be interest- 
ing to recall that St Andrew's Society of Toronto was organised 
in 1836, 

But we have not done more than touch the fringe of a very. 
wide subject, and we must pass on mentioning such Orders as 
the Oddtellows (Florence Nightingale Lodge, No 66, Bowman: 
ville, and Orono Lodge, No 436), the Sons of England (Lodge 
Wellington, No 19, Bowmanville, Wolverhampton Lodge, No 
128, Orono), the Foresters, the Rotarians, the Kiwanians, and 
many others, which are more or less secret societies, without 
speaking of a host of societies about which there is nothing 
seeret, such as Farmers’ Clubs, Canadian Clubs, Ladies’ Aid 
Societies, the Epworth League, and many others, When we 
try to enumerate them we realise what a part they play in the 
life of the people. There is a danger in some cases that they 
‘cause a waste of precious time, but there is also a good side to 
these societies. On the whole, they are an educative force in 
any community. They spread new ideas, they kindle new en- 
thusiasms, they point out new paths. 

‘The earliest newspaper of our region of which the writer has 
knowledge was the Messenger of Bowmanville, the property of 
W. J. McMillan, The Christion Guardian quotes from the 
Messenger as early as Feb. 12, 1851. The last time the former 
mentions the latter is on Aug. 22, 1855, when itis said that the 
Messenger has been sold to the Climies. It is likely that the 
Canadian Statesman was founded at that time by Rev. John M. 
Climie, 2 supposition which is confirmed by the fact that vol. 2, 
No 39 of the Statesman was published on May 7, 1857, now in 
the possession of Dr Jabez H. Elliott, Toronto. The Canadian 
‘Statesman remained in the hands of Rev. John M. Climie and 
his son, W. R. Climie, until 1878, when it was bought by M. A. 
James. On Jan. 1, 1919, the two sons of Mr James were admitted 
into partnership, and the firm's name became M. A. James and 
Sons. Mr James has had great success. His paper has absorbed 
‘a number of other newspapers, and in the issue of June 7, 1923, 
the following list of these is given | 

"The Bowmansille Merchon, edited by Paul C. Teebileock (15481028) 
bookseller and staioner of this town; the Si, W. Ke Clini, editor; the 
Neweete Timer, Geo. J. Bel, editor; the Wert Durham New (afterwards 
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the Boumamille News), James Gale, editor and the Newastle Independent, 
LB. Davidson editor 

‘There seems to have been a Bowmanville Siar. The Christian 
Guardian speaks of it not infrequently, as, for instance, on July 4, 
1855, and Dec. 30, 1857. 

Shall we Took into the information contained in this venerable 
No 89, vol. 2, of the Stalesman, which has just been mentioned? 

In 1856 and 1857 Bowmanville was a village, and James 
‘MeFeeters was the Reeve for both years. In 1856 the Darlington, 
Council received the following indemnities: Matthew Jones, 
£2/15 ($11), E. G. Power, £2/10 ($10), W. B. Scott, £2/5 ( 
CS, Bates, £2/5 (89), A. Washington, £2/15 ($1). The 
Assessors received: R. Allin, Ward 1, £1/4/10 ($4.90), H.W 
Burk, Ward 2, £2/4/10 ($8.96), J, H. Hanns, Ward 3, £6/0/0 
(824), J. McLaughlin, Ward 4, £7/10 ($90), T. Cann, Ward 5, 
8/10 ($34). The Licences to sell liquors were: Taverns: 
John Hobbs, £9 ($36), R. Lowry, £9 (838), H. Phillipps, £9 
$86), W. Virtue, £9 ($86), A. Knox, £9 ($36), John Tubman, 
£6 ($24); Shop Licence: G. & J. Gibson, £6 ($24). In 1857 
W. Isaac had a wholesale liquor Licence for which he paid 
£10 ($40). These were all in the Township; in Bowmanville 
the Taverns mentioned directly and indirectly were: J. May- 
nard’s, Alma Hotel, by George Mason, Railroad Hotel, by 
John Hobbs, Canada Hotel, by John Munshaw, the Eastern 
House, But there were others, such as the Waverley, etc., 
which are not mentioned, James Cryderman and John Hughes 
were Auditors for Darlington in 1857 

Neads and Helm advertise their foundry: they will manu 
facture 1o order Steam Engines and Boilers, Threshing Machines 
land Separators, with or without Horse Powers, Grist and Saw 
Mill Machinery, Circular and Cross Cut Sawing Machines, 
Ploughs, Sleigh Shoes, Jack Serews, etc., etc 

‘One Lawyer had his notice in'che paper, Mr St John H. 
Hutcheson. Two Doctors announced their existence, D. Coates 
and Henry R. Reid, Three Dentists were operating in Bowman- 
ville, Mr De’Mages of Bowmanville, Chandler & Marsh of Port 
Hope, and C.N. Vars of Oshawa. ‘Three Auctioneers were ready 
to sell your property, John T. Coleman, John Copeland, and 
R. Wickett. One Company of Land Surveyors will measure 
your land. And a lot of land is offered for sale, for it is a boom 
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time, Matthew Joness is willing to sell 60 acres one mile east, 
including 2 acres of orchard. Wim Trull of Orono offers Lot 27, 
Con, 1, Darlington, with two thrifty and bearing orchards 
George’ Mearns offers 500 village lots from Joha Smart's land. 
Wa Proutt has 5 acres on Liberty St which he is willing to cut 
up. Robert Squair offers 100 acres in Cartwright with a new 
sist mill (Elgin Mills), 16 miles north of Bowmanville, half a 
rile from the new Gravel-Road, and a mile and a half from 
Lake Scugog, where two steamers ply daily between Port Perry 
and Lindsay. And 50,000 bushels of wheat are bought every 
winter from the farmers in the rear townships. Things were 








humming in real estate 
‘Wm Hounsell, David Forbes, James Riggs (one door west 
of Aaron Buckler's), and TW. & J. Brown announce that they 
fre Tailors, F. F. MeArthur, James T. Steele, and Cole & 
Martin sella great variety of Dry Goods. Robert Squaif & Son, 
and Murdoch Brothers have Groceries and Provisions of all 
forts for the hungry. One Tanner, Wm Muir, is prepared to 
pay cash for Hides. (Garner Gifford had died Sept. 2, 1856.) 
he Cabinet Makers who advertised were Philp & Rundle, 
McCrea & Bennett, No. word of Walter(s) & Co, but Mr Philp 
was the founder of the Furniture Factory 
Tn addition to being Printers, the Climies sell all kinds of | 
Stationery, Wall Paper, ee., and no other Stationer is mentioned. 
W. P. Graves announces’ his New Photographic Sky-Light 
Gallery, arranged on the most correct artistic principles, where 
groups as large as twenty or twenty-five in number can be 
Taken. Pictures of children taken by a new process Instantane- 
‘ously, Millinery was furnished to ladies by Mrs E. Harper, and 
FF. McArthur, John McLeod, the Hardware Man, was offering 
to farmers the "Little Giant” Corn & Cob, Peas, and Oat Mill, 
‘which could grind from 10 to 29 bushels an hour. 
Outside the town William Windatt offered, a¢ Lot 8, Con. 4, 
Darlington, «large choice of Melodeons and other instruments. 
‘A.B. Kent of Newcastle dealt in the same kinds of articles. 
In Hampton Henry Elliot kept a large stock of Dry Goods, | 
Groceries, Hardware, Paints, Oils, Hats, and Parasols. Ia | 
Hampton, also, Richard Pearce had Stoves and Tinware. 
‘The Orono Sun (with the sub-title, “ Neweastle Garland and 
Clarke and! Manvers Advertiser") was a newspaper of which 





























Socteties, NewsParers: 





the writer has a copy of No 32, vol. 8, dated Thursday, Nov. 18, 
1858, It was a weekly of four pages, but the number in the 
possession of the writer has only two pages, some untoward 
event having prevented the appearance of a paper of the regular 
size. Ebenezer Thorne was the editor, who seems to have been 
‘aman of high ambition, He had two other newspapers: (1) the 
Canadian Visitor, ‘the great Temperance Paper, at 50 cents a 
year, or 25 cents when taken with the Sun or Day Dasin,” and 
(2) the Day Dawn, about which no details are given. It probably 
was a Family Newspaper. Nothing is said about the sub- 
scription price of the Su or Day Dawn (compare with p. 533). 

Tr may be interesting to give some of the details of this 
newspaper of Nov. 18, 1858: The Crown Lands Department 
advertises public lands still for sale in the Counties of North 
lumberland and Durham; W. L. Herriman, M.D., announces 
that he has an office in Orono; J. & T. Hetherington inform the 
farmers of Clarke that they are prepared to execute orders in 
sleighs, wagons, cultivators, ploughs, and harrows. They have 
taken prizes at the Provincial Exhibition at Brantford, at the 
County of Durham Show at Port Hope, and at the Township 
Fair at Newcastle. They will shoe horses at the rate of $2 a 
team, Allin & Neweombe are selling Pitt's celebrated Bight 
Horse Power Threshing Machines on Main Street, Orono, 
James D. Dailey will do Plain and Ornamental House & 
‘Sign Painting, Paper Hanging, Glazing, etc., in the latest style. 
J. L. Tucker will pay the highest price, in Cash, for good wheat 
“delivered at his Mill, or in Store at Port Neweastle. James Dyer 
thanks the public for the custom with which he has been favoured 
for the last fourteen years at his Factory. He has been getting 
Power Looms, and will eard wool into rolls, and weave any kind 
of fabrics to suit his customers. He has for sale Tweeds, Casi 
meres, Full Cloth, Plaids, Sattinets, Doeskins, Flannels, and 
Stocking Yarn. William Caswell ansounces that he has a new 
Harness Establishment in Orono, and that he will make saddles 
land harness as well as boots and shoes. John Simpson has 
fopened a new Cabinet Ware Establishment in the store lately 
‘occupied by D, Callahan. J. Kerr lets it be known that he 
keeps the Orono Hotel, Main Street. Having had a good 
experience in the business, he will keep a hotel second to none. 
A good horse and rig always on hand at moderate charges. 
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John W, Gifford is prepared to conduct auction sales on reason: 
fable terms, Edward Stacey, Grand Scribe, announces that the 
‘Annual Session of the Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance 
will be held at London, C:W., on Wednesday, Dec. 1. John 
Sailsbury, having bought James Kerr's Stage will make two 
trips a day to and from Newcastle, catching the trains from 
it and west, S. C. Peters and W. McDowell have dissolved 
partnership as merchants. An abundant supply of medicines 
is advertised, such as Holloway’s Pills, Dr M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
and Liver Pills, Moffat's Vegetable Life Pills, and Phoenix: 
Bitters, Canada Mineral Water from St Catharines Spring, 
CW. W. S. Turek will pay cash for Hides and Bark at the 
Tannery belonging to Mr Collins, formerly occupied by Jobes & 
Collins. 

Of the Newcastle Recorder the writer knows two numbers, 
2) No 6, Vol. 1, dated Thursday, March 26, 1857, preserved 
in the Library, Newcastle; (2) No 15, Vol. 3, dated Thursday, 
May 12, 1859, in the writer's collection, W. A. Powers was 
Editor and Proprietor. The price of the Recorder, in advance, 
‘was $1.50 a year. It was a weekly of four pages, with six columns 
to the page. 

‘Some of the interesting things in the number of March 26, 
1867, may be mentioned: The buying of the Court House from 
the Township of Clarke was a difficult negotiation, Clarke asked 
‘£195, and Newcastle was willing to pay only £50. A shivarie 
(charivari) was enacted in Orono. Several participants were 
brought before J. L. Tucker and fined £1.12.6 each. St George's 
Church is to be built this summer, and S. Wilmot Esq. will be 
glad to receive subscriptions; the Building Committee consists 
fof Rev, Henry Brent, Samuel Wilmot, John J. Robson, Win 
MeIntosh, Frederick ‘Farncomb, Thomas Tamblyn. H. A, 
Massey advertises his Foundry and Machine Manufactory 
hhe makes Steam Engines, Dredges, Brass and Iron Mill Castings 
and Forgings, Lathes, Threshing Machines, Reapers and Mowers, 
Ploughs and Harrows, and Box and Cook Stoves. ‘The Bank of 
Toronto has opened a branch at Newcastle. Samuel Honey has 
‘opened @ new Carriage Shop. The Gilmour House, the Empire 
House, and the Wellington House weleome the public. W. R. 
Bradley has a Livery Stable. Wm Melntosh will pay cash for 
wheat at the Atherstone Mills, Port Newcastle, S, McCoy, 
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Wilmot & Co, McNaughton Bro's, offer Dry Goods, Groceries, 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes, etc., ete., to a discriminating public. 
Thus do we see how our villages of 1857 and 1858 differed 
from what they are to-day! How few of the old names remain! 
An important newspaper of Bowmanville was the Obsereer, 
the organ of the Bible Christian Church, It is mentioned at 
p. 269, 

‘The Sun of Bowmanville represented an attempt of W. R. 
Climie to re-establish himself in journalism after selling the 
Canadian Statesman to Mr James in 1878. 

The West Durham News was the engine used by John A. 
Wilkinson in 1876 to batter down the walls of the Liberal 
citadel. (See p. 146.) H. A. Durnan became proprietor in 
1878, "Later it was owned by James Gale, was called the Bow- 

ile bed by the Statesman. 











and was al 
The Neweasile Times and the Newcastle Independent were 
attempts to found newspapers in Newcastle. J. Lester Davis 
alo made an attempt to found the Newcastle Beacon in 1001 
‘The writer has No 25, Vol. 1, dated Aug. 1, 1901 

‘The Orono News, published by Samuel Cuttel, is now in its 
forty-first year. It is ranked as an Independent journal in 
politics. 

‘The West Durhom Review of Bowmanville is the Conservative 
organ. It is edited by J. W. Hynds. The No of July 22, 1926, 
is No 85 of Vol. 17. 





XXXIX 
HOW WE LIVED 


1s was a generally accepted belief among the people of our region 
that they lived in a superior way. They would say: "We may 
not be rich but we are well fed, we live upon the fat of the land.” 
And the question arises: “What did we eat and drink?” 
‘There were three great staple articles of food: wheaten 
bread, pork, and potatoes. We believed that our wheat, par- 
ticularly our fall wheat, made the best flour in the world. And 
John Simpson proved it by taking the medal at the World's 
Exhibition in 1851. Of course you might have good flour made 
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into bad bread, but our housewives were the best in the world 
too, And when they set a baking of bread with yeast or bran- 
‘emptyings, or salt-emptyings, it had to be good. Other women 
might have sour or soggy bread, but such things could hardly 
happen to our women, 

‘There were several way’ of baking bread which had flourished 
In the days when open fireplaces prevailed, the housewife had a 
bake-kettle, which she hung on the erane over the fire, or placed 
in the hot coals, and in which she baked a big, round loaf of 
tasty bread, or she might have a Dutch oven (or reflector), in 
which she placed her loaves and set her oven before the fire, 0 
that the heat might strike the top of the oven, and be reflected 
down on the bread, and thus bake it. Oh yes, people had some 
ingenuity in olden times! Or the goodwife might have a brick 
foven, close to the back-kitchen door, big enough to hold a fifty 
pound batch, where the nicest, sweetest, brown-crusted bread 
‘was baked. In due time, too, the American Cooking Stove, a 
triumph of inventive ingenuity, was developed. And the bread 
could be baked, potatoes boiled, and pork fried, on the same 
implement. This implement had reached some degree of excel- 
lence as early as 1835. As we see from various issues of The 
Patriot of that year (Oct. 20, Nov. 8) there were at least two 
Cooking Stoves on the Toronto market, “J.and B. VanNorman’s 
Patent” and "Hathaway's Patent Hot Air Cooking Stove.” 
‘The VanNormans asserted that they had been engaged for 
fifteen years in making stoves, and had at length achieved such 
success that they had an article above criticism. Mr Hathaway 
charged the VanNormans with stealing his “principle of flues", 
fand threatened that he would take legal steps to punish their 
temerity. Thus did men struggle for business a century ago. 

‘As to the price of four it varied according to circumstances. 
‘An early reference to the matter is found in La Rochefoucauld 
Liancourt's Travels, 1705, where he says, in speaking of Mr 
Green's mill at Forty-Mile Creek (Grimsby): "The price of 
flour is twenty-two shillings per hundred weight.” (A hundred 
weight meant here 112 Ibs, so that flour then was nearly $3.88 
per 100 Ibs). He says also at another place that, "The price of 
flour in Kingston is, at present, six dollars per barrel.” (About 
$3.07 per 100 Ibs.) On April 16, 1829, the Canadian Preeman 
sgives the price of four at York (Toronto) as at £2.00 to £2.2.6 
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per barrel ($8 to $8.20 per barrel, or about $408 to $4.34 per 
100 tbs). According to the Toronto Patriot of Jan. 12, 1847, the 
price of flour in Toronto was 17/6 to 20/- per barrel (about 
$1.78 to $2.04 per 100 Ibs). On Nov. 5, 1851, 60 Ibs of flour sold 
in Clarke for 6/9, ie, $185, or at the rate of $2.25 per ew, 
But on Sept. 10, 1855, when wheat was high, Francis Squair 
sold John Bierte 100 Ibs of flour for £1.5.0 ($5.00). And some: 
time’ in that year it was as high as $5.50 per owt 

For the making of yeast for bread the writer's mother used 
the liquid taken from boiling hops, and in order to have every 














‘thing to her liking, she grew her own hops trained to run up a 
few poles in the corner of the garden, ‘The writer does not 
remember seeing hops growing in other peoples’ gardens, and 
is uncertain regarding whether their use in making yeast was 
general oF not 

But wheaten bread was not the only produet of the world of 
cereals which our peaple knew how to prepare. The Scottish 
settlers brought with them the taste for, and knowledge of, the 
humbler oat-plant. And one of the forms of food prepared from 
‘oats has become very common as an item in the Canadian break- 
fast. ‘The writer remembers, however, men of English descent 
who considered porridge as quite unsuitable food for hard- 
working men, particularly at breakfast. And he remembers 
that in his early youth oatmeal porridge was served for supper 
and not for breakfast at his mother's table. It was not strong 
enough for a man to work on, as some of the men said. In 
addition, but less frequently, oatcakes were baked on the 
griddle which hung on the chimney crane. When these cakes 
‘were thicker than usual we called them bannocks. There was 
another form of food, called sowans, which was made from the 
shells of oats. In Francis Squair's books these oat-shells are 
spoken of as ‘sids”. They sold at the rate of 20 cents per cwt. 
The use of sowans was confined to Scottish people, partly 
perhaps because it was dificult to prepare. Tt was necessary 
to steep the sids for some twenty-four hours, or until they began 
to “turn! Then the liquid was poured off, turned into a pot, 
and boiled until it thickened, When it had begun to thicken, it 
might be poured into bowls and supped hot, after salt and lumps 
fof butter had been put into it. Or it might be poured into 
bowls and allowed to thicken like jelly, and eaten cold with 
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‘cream. Scotsmen ate it with avidity. Burns speaks of it in 
Hallowe'en 
“Till butter'd so'ns, wi’ fragrant lunt, 
Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’.” 

AAs we have seen elsewhere (Ch. XXXII) the making of four 
‘was much practised in our region, but the making of oatmeal was 
carried on in a much more limited way. Indeed, as far as the 
writer remembers, the only maker of oatmeal in the neighbour- 
hood was his uncle, Robert Squair of Bowmanville, who was 
active in this business for some twenty years (between 1840 and 
1860). The making of oatmeal was a somewhat costly operation, 
fn account of the fact that kiln-drying of the oats was necessary 
And then, also, two stone operations were performed: first 
shelling the oats, and second making meal of the shelled oats. 
The result was that 18 Ibs of oatmeal were reckoned as the 
equivalent of a bushel (4 Ibs) of oats. It is interesting to note 
that when (Dec. 2, 1858) George Carter was buying 13 Ibs of 
oatmeal at 3/3 (65 cents) from Francis Squair in Clarke, oats 
were selling on the Toronto market at 2/6 to 2/9 (50 to 55 cents) 
fa bushel. ‘The margin of profit was narrow. When oats were 

35 to 35 cents a bush.) oatmeal would run at 3 cents 








lower (say 2 
‘ab, which for a good while was a common price. 

Robert Squair was also a maker of pot barley, and his 
brother dealt in it at his mill in Clarke, The making of pot 
barley was a simpler operation than the making of oatmeal 
It consisted of the scouring of the grain by means of a stone 
revolving rapidly in a case lined with sheet-iron made rough by 
perforation. The writer forgets what proportion of the grain 
‘was lost in the operation. The prepared article was selling in 
1851 at 8, 4, and 5 cents a pound, probably according to quality 
It was used chiefly for making broth, a common article of diet 
in Scottish families. 

Buckwheat was not very plentifully produced in our region, 
It was ground with the ordinary millstones, It was. brought 
with fair frequency in smallish quantities as grist to the mill, 
When it was sold ie cost about 2} cents a Ib. It was used chiefly 
to make pancakes, which, when properly served, were eaten 
swith maple syrup. 

Indian corn was a common article of food with us. Tt was 
‘one of the smaller varieties of this plant which was used to make 
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corn meal. It was made into porridge, and eaten with syrup, 
or milk, It was also made into a kind of cake, called jobnny- 
cake. ‘This was eaten with syrup or butter, In the " fifties” it 
was often sold at 2, 24 or 3 cents ab. It was frequently brought 
to the mill as gristing. The operation of making corn meal was 
simple grinding, with ordinary millstones. 

To treat of other flour products than bread, such as cakes 
and pies, would take time and technical skill, and must be 
passed over hurriedly, ‘The eake that held the highest place in 
the average schoolboy's affection was the doughnut. But the 











boys of our region do not seem to have known the word; we 
called these cakes ‘fried cakes" or “twisters. They were most 
plentifully made in the fall and early winter, at pig-killing time, 
when lard was being most abundantly rendered. For a pot of 
boiling lard was needed in which to fry them, And as they came 
out, dripping from the hot lard, they did seem s0 good! As to 
pies, other than meat-pies, there were several excellent kinds 
but they cannot all be mentioned. The commonest sort of pie 
was probably apple-pie, both deep and shallow, the shallow 
one the commoner—often despised by Europeans. But how good 
A piece of shallow apple-pie was, with or without sugar and 
cream, with flaky crust, made of Rhode Island Greenings, 
Belleflowers, and many another variety of good cooking apples! 
It might not be good for a diabetic, but for a healthy, growing, 
country lad, it was like ambrosia for the gods. Other superbly 
ood pies, when well made, were raspherry-pies and custard- 
pies, but we must not dvwell on them, It is not to be forgotten 





that good “preserves” (jam) of any sort, when properly treated, 
will make good pie. Cherries, plums, peaches, black currants, 
ooseberries, etc, etc, all do excellently well! These could 
never be too abundant for healthy, home-keeping youth! A 
brief word must be reserved for pumpkin-pie (pronounced 

punkin”), which, in spite of foreign detestation, is, when 
properly made, a decided delicacy, but it requires sound taste 
and a deft hand. Here, too, shall be mentioned rhubarb-sauce 
and thubarb-pie, Rhubarb is a wonderful plant, said to have 
been brought from central Asia to England in the reign of 
Charles II, It seems to be easily cultivated in our country, but 
is said not to thrive in the South. ‘The majority of people find 
its taste too sour, unless a good deal of sugar is applied. Good 
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cream may also be bountifully added, without spoiling anything. 
Peas were a somewhat important clement of food, inasmuch 
as they were used, whole or spit, in the making of soup. Robert 
Squair had things so arranged in his mill in the hollow that he 
‘could furnish split peas to his customers, and there was a demand 
for them. But unsplit peas were also used for making soup. 
‘The price of peas in the “fifties” in Clarke ran all the way from 
50 and 0 cents to sometimes 75 
to 81 a bushel 
White beans were not extensively cultivated, but quite 
frequently a little patch would be planted for home use, Bean 
soup was eaten, but the most popular dish made from them was 
baked beans, sometimes with molasses, and called Boston baked 
beans. Beans needed no milling operation to prepare them for 
food. ‘The references to prices in Francis Squair’s books are 
rare, but the writer’s recollection is that they were regularly 
sold at $1 a bushel or 6ver. 
There is another grain which, in many parts of Europe, is 
made into bread, and which was occasionally grown in our region, 
1amely, rye. It is worthy of note that the writer never knew of 
| this bread being made in our region. In the days when there 
were many distilleries, rye was made into whiskey. It was 
generally sowed in the fall on light, sandy soil, It often sold 
at 60 oF 70 cents a bushel 
‘The commonest form of meat eaten in our region was pork. 
In early times the breeding of hogs, as well as of other animals, 
was not carefully done. Nor was’ there much encouragement 
‘when pork and beef were selling the greater part of the time at 
around 5 cents a Ib. (See p. 474.) Pig butchering was done 
kenerally in the early winter, And since pork was eaten through: 
out the year, it was necessary to salt down, and sometimes to 
smoke, a sufficient quantity to last for months. Sometimes the 
curing’ was badly done, so that salt pork was often unpalatable 
and even unwholesome. But once a year at least there was a 
chance to enjoy fresh meat. Pigs’ feet, and cheeks, and head- 
cheese took on such appetising forms that it is to be feared we 
were often guilty of the sin of gluttony, Occasionally throughout 
the summer there would be relief from the salt pork when a 
calf or a lamb was butchered. Beef was not very frequently 
slaughtered on the farms, but now and then a piece of beef 








‘and even sometimes up 
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would be bought from the butcher in town. Hens were kept by 
every one practically, and furnished dainty food for families. 
Eggs and custards, chicken broth, roast chicken, and chicken- 
pie stood high as foods in the estimation of all. The prices of 
chickens seem to he rarely mentioned in the records to which 
the writer has had access, but he thinks he remembers hearing 
of chickens sold at 25 cents a pair. As to eggs they sold regularly 
in the “fifties” at 122 cents a doz, Ducks, geese, and turkeys 
‘were quite common on farms, and found theit way in roasted 
form to the tables of the community. The weiter has found some 
traces of their prices in the records. On Jan, 8, 1852, 2 geese 
were told for 3/- (00 cents), on Dee. 23, 1852, a goose was sold 
for 2/- (40 cents), on Dec. 1, 1858, 3 turkeys were sold for 
9/8 ($1.85), and on Dec. 5, 1853, 1 turkey was sold for 2/6 
(60 cents). “The price of ducks does not seem to have found its 
way into Francis Squair's books. 

‘Game had become rare in our region before 1850. ‘The only. 
‘game the writer remembers was an occasional meal of rabbit, 
partridge, wild pigeon, or duck. Very seldom did a piece of 
venison find its way in from the swamps of Manvers. Fresh 
trout, chub, or sucker from the creck were sometimes served, 
But more often a barrel of salt Labrador herring, or hall a ewe 
of dried cod furnished eaters with theit ration of fish. A common 














price for herring retailed by Francis Squair to the men about 
the place was 1/- (20 cents) a doz. A good salt herring made a 
tasty breakfast. 

In the matter of vegetables, the potato was the most im 
portant of all, In many houses it was served at every meal in 
the day. The most common style was to peel the potatoes 
before boiling, But there were some who boiled and baked them 
in their jackets, This was the tastiest fashion, particularly when 
they were covered with a plentiful application of pork gravy or 
butter. Another excellent form was the fried potato. The 
price of potatoes varied considerably, according to the abundance 
fof the crop. Sometimes they might be as low as 20 cents a 
bushel, and sometimes as high as $1 a bushel. Very commonly 
they would be in the neighbourhood of 40 or 80 cents. There 
‘were many varieties, but the writer can hardly remember more 
than the “cups”, the “blue-noses", the “pinkceyes", and the 
“early roses: 
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Other vegetables were used rather sparingly in our region. 
‘There was an abundance of turnips raised in the fields, but 
they were for the cattle and sheep. Some were, however, boiled 
and served at table. Cabbage was often cultivated, and also 
‘onions, particularly what was called the potato-onion, Then 
we had also carrots, beets, lettuce, cucumbers, and radishes. 
Squash and pumpkins were sometimes planted among the corn 
which was raised for eating from the ear. ‘They were made into 
pies for the most part. Gardening in the country was carried 
fon under difficulties. The spring was very'short, and the summer 
might be very dry, both of which facts told against the gardens. 

‘At table people drank water, mill, and tea. Mille seems to 
have been less plentifully drunk: in some families than one would 
imagine. Tea was warm and often sweetened, was generally 
‘more easy to obtain than milk, and seemed more cheering than 
water. In the “fifties” good tea often cost $1 a pound. But 
there were grades as low as 50 or 60 cents, with which people 
were satisfied. Sugar to sweeten the tea cost about 10 cents a 
pound. The writer's mother used to buy young hyson tea and 
muscovado sugar Maple-sugar was not very plentifully made 
in our region within the writer's recollection, But enough was 
made on his father's place, and near-by neighbours’ places, to 
ssive him an idea of the implements and operations involved in { 
sugar making. Before 1850 it had become more of a luxury 
than a necessity in our region. But the making of syrup was 
kept up for a good while longer, since it was easier to make, and 
wwe ate it on buckwheat pancakes, johnny-cake, ete. It was 
considered delicious by all native Canadians, but the writer 
hhas seen many foreigners who disliked the taste of maple-sugar 
and maple-syrup. 

‘The writer does not remember seeing whiskey, beer, or wine 
served at table, except a weak beer, called treacle-beer, which 
his mother made, and which was supped with oatmeal porridge. 
‘Treacle was a thick, dark-coloured molasses, which you thinned 
swith water, adding a little yeast, and placed in a corner. After 
fermentation for two or three days, it was put in jars or bottles 
until it was strong enough to use. Some people were in the 
habit of making cider for table use, or for use in the fields, But 
fone can hardly say that eider was a very common beverage. 
Te came under the ban of the total abstinence societies, and fell 
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into discredit. It is rather remarkable that, in a region where 
juiey apples could be so plentifully groven, fine brands of sparkling 
Cider had not been developed. The famous eiders of Devonshire 
and Normandy might, conceivably, have been excelled in quality 
by the product of Canadian orchards, It is a tribute to the 
strength, and sincerity, of our tectotal sentiment. If the writer 
remembers well, coffee was much less in use than tea, But it 
was not unknown, For lunch in the harvest-feld, and on 
threshing-days, as well as at table, it was sometimes served. 
Asan ordinary drink in the fields water, with a certain admixture 
fof oatmeal, was freely imbibed. It was an excellent beverage 
for parched throats in our dry climate. Bustermilk, and mille 





soured and thickened before skimming, were also often used for 
drinking in the field and at table. It must be admitted that 
although plain water is an excellent and safe drink, fruit juices, 
fermented liquids, and the like, injected into it, make it more 
palatable for many tastes. Herein lies an explanation of the 
tendency of humanity to worship at the shrine of Bacchus. 
Although grapes of good quality can be produced in our region, 
the making of wine in large quantity, and fine quality, was 
hardly ever practised. 

The use of milk under the many forms given it by human 
ingenuity would fll volumes. In Francis Squair’s house it was 
used very plentifully, It was drunk as skim-milk, thin or thick, 
sweet or sour, as buttermilk, as curds or junket, or as whey 





And if you got a good chance you drank it unskimmed; but you 
did not get the chance very often. And, of course, butter was 
‘made, churned in a wooden churn provided with a dasher. When 
the writer did the churning, he was rewarded with a slice of 
bread covered with fresh butter and sugar, and a drink of fresh 
buttermilk. True ambrosia and nectar! “That was about the 
only occasion on which one got fresh butter. The non-European 
habit of salting all butter immediately after churning was 
followed in our house. A great deal of inferior butter was used 
in earlier times. A common price was from 12} to 15 cents a Ib. 

In the writer’s youth his mother had the regular habit of 
making cheese—generally from new milk, but occasionally from 
skim-milk. He was often detailed to assist in the various actions 





which go to make up that interesting operation: warming the 
milk, putting in the rennet, mixing the curds, and so forth. 
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‘Then when the curds were placed in the tub he helped to put 
the big stone on top of the lid which acted as a press. Very. 
seldom were these cheeses sold; generally they were eaten by 
the household. As to rennet, we were always careful, when 
killing a calf, to separate, save, and salt down that part of the 
stomach which would yield rennet. What a wonderful story ie 
‘would make if we knew how the foods and drinks of man have 
been really developed! 

As to fruits, the one most commonly used by all was the 
apple. One reason was that, without costly apparatus or in- 
genious devices, one might have home-grown apples almost the 
whole year round. Beginning in August with such varieties as 
the Early Harvest, following with Red Astrachans, Duchesses, 
St Lawrences, etc, into the winter apples, one might have 
Baldwins, Russets, Northern Spys, etc, into the month of 
July. What a wealth of good eating did our orchards furnish! 
‘And then all the other fruits which we cannot dwell on now, to 
be eaten out of hand, or made into jams, and the like, without 
end. Fruits imported from tropical parts were rather rare in 
the writer's youth. He does not remember having seen bananas, 
pine-apples, or grape-fruit. Now and again oranges and lemons 
would appear, or lime-juice would be ordered for a sick person. 

‘When speaking of food and drink we should say something 
oof the usual times of serving meals. Breakfast was served £0 
that the men would have time to finish eating and get away 
to their work in field or wood by seven o'clock. Dinner was 
taken at noon, and an hour was supposed to be enough, unless 
an extra half-hour or s0 were allowed for the horses to feed. 
Supper was generally served after the day's work was done. 
In haying and harvest time, however, it was often usual to serve 
‘wo lunches in the field, one at ten in the morning, the other 
at four in the afternoon. The two meals entailed upon the 
‘women of the family a heavy extra burden, and were sometimes 
not very necessary, but fashion is always strong. 

A point or two may be added regarding housekeeping matters, 
not included in serving meals. In accounts of the early life of 
four settlers mention is often made of the pine knots which were 
used as illuminants in their houses. The writer never saw this. 
His earliest recollection is of the lighting of the house with tallow 
candles, Sometimes the candles were made by the process of 
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continuous dipping of the wick in hot tallow. Sometimes the 
‘candles were made in tin moulds, in which the wicks were placed 
and knotted at the bottom before the hot tallow was poured in. 
In the early “fifties” the selling of candles at 1/- (20 cents) a 
pound is frequently mentioned in Francis Squair’s books. In 
addition to candles, oil was also burned in simple vin lamps 
provided with candlewicks, ‘They had no chimney and burned 
with a dull, smoky flame. The writer believes that the oil 
used was whale-oil. But in the early “sixties” a great change was 
effected in illumination by the introduction of petroleum. Oil 
‘was struck in Pennsylvania in 1859, and by 1861 it was being 
shipped to all parts as an illuminant. The first mention of it, 
in Francis Squair’s books, is on Oct. 2, 1862, where it is said, 
"For coal ol, 25 cents." The quantity is not mentioned, 
On Oct, 30, there is an entry, “For castor oil, rock oil & tin 
can, & butcher knife, $2.25."" ‘This also leaves the price of the 
coal oil uncertain, but the mention of the can indicates that 
there will be a steady use of coal oil in the family. And such 
proved to be true. Coal oil was bought on the following dates: 
Nov. 14, 1863, Dee. 24, 1864, Oct. 10, 1865, but nothing is said 
about quantity or price. On Sept. 14, 1868, we get definite 
information; 2 gallons of coal oil are bought from Horsey for 
$1.00. Apparently coal oil was selling then at 50 cents a gallon, 
Ten years later (Jan. 21, 1876) 5 gallons of coal oil are bought 
in Orono for $1.65, or 30 cents a gallon. Ten years later (March 
8, 1886) 4 gallons of coal cil are bought in Orono for $1.40, 
‘or 35 cents a gallon. It fell atll lower, so that before the Great 
War it was selling at 15 cents a gallon. In 1926 ic is at 30 cents 
‘gallon, which has been a not uncommon price. 

It may be interesting to recall that Mrs J. G. Simeoe, wife 

















of Governor Simcoe, speaks in her diary of a petroleum spring. 
‘At the date Sun., Mat. 10, 1798, she reports that the governor 
hnad returned from a trip to Detroit which had lasted five weeks, 
He had also been at what is now London, where he intended to 
place the capital of Upper Canada. Somewhere near there he 
had found the petroleum spring. The diary reads: “A spring 
of real petroleum was discovered on the march by its offensive 





ry of Mes John Graves Simeoe," by J. Ross Robertson, 1911, 
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The early settler was a resourceful person, and many things 
were made, as we have elsewhere seen, at home which afterwards 
‘were made in factories in great industrial centres. Home-made 
soap was one of these. Hardwood ashes from fire-places and 
stoves were put in some dry comer and saved for making soap. 
A sound, used flour-barrel would be set on a bench a foot high 
‘Three oF four holes an inch in diameter would be bored in the 
bottom. ‘Then a few handfuls of clean straw would be laid over 
this, And the ashes would be poured in until the barrel was full 
A few pails of water would be poured into the ashes, and after 
f certain number of hours the red lye would ooze from the 
bottom of the barrel, and drip into a receiver below. The Ive 
was poured into a soap-kettle, an inevitable accompaniment to 
every well-ordered home, and lumps of fat pork were added. 
‘The fire was kindled below the kettle, the boiling began, and 
‘went on for hours, until the fat was thoroughly eaten up by the 
lye and turned into soft soap, which was used for all sorts of 
cleansing operations about the house. And good soft soap was 
a cleanser! Hard soap was obtained from the soft soap by 
adding a larger proportion of fat. The hard soap would gather 
like a thik erust on the top, which was cut up into bars and set 
aside to dry and harden. 
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PREFACE 


HIS book has been long in the making, and the writer 
feels himself under deep obligations to the many friends 
who have aided him in its construction. He fears, how- 

ever, that in expressing his gratitude in this place, he may omit 
to mention some who have helped him greatly. If 
he is guilty of such oversight he hopes he may be pardoned. 
At present he is able to recall the following, whose names he 
records while offering them the expression of his sincerest 
thankfulness: Mr John Lyle, Town Clerk of Bowmanville, 
Mr W. R. Allin, Township Clerk of Darlington, Mr John 
Rickaby, formerly Township Clerk of Clarke, Mr A. J. Staples, 
at present Township Clerk of Clarke, Dr M. M. Tucker, for 
long years Treasurer of the Township of Clarke, Mr H. C. 
Bonathan, Clerk of the Village of Newcastle, Mr N. F. Mac- 
nachtan, Clerk of the United Counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, Miss J. Alma Pollard, Registrar of West Durham, 
Col, Alexander Fraser, Provincial Archivist, Mr A. T. Wilgress, 
Legislative Librarian, Mr Hugh Ray, Assistant Legislative 
Librarian, Mr W. Stewart Wallace, Librarian of the University 
of Toronto, Rev. F. L. Barber, Librarian of Victoria College, 
Miss R. H. Barker, Assistant Librarian of Victoria College, 
Dr G. H. Locke, Chief Librarian of the City of Toronto, Rev. H. 
Matheson, Librarian of Knox College, Dr Jabez H. Elliott, 
Librarian of the Military Institute, Professor A. H. Young, 
Mr A. F. Hunter, Secretary, Ontario Historical Society, Mr C. 
E. Burns and Mr F. Costello of the Crown Lands Department, 
Toronto, Mr W. L. Cope and Mr C. T. Wilkinson of the Ryerson 
Press, Rev. R. W. Allin of the Synod Office, Toronto, Dr J. L. 
Hughes, Hon. Vincent Massey, Mr D. G. M. Galbraith, Mrs 
Austin Campbell, Mr H. C. Bowen, Mr D. J. Gibson, Mr J. H. 
Middleton, Mrs W. T. Lockhart, Mr J. J. Gilfillan, Mr A. J. 
Knox, Mr and Mrs T. H. Powers, Mr and Mrs Thomas Smith, 
Mr E, Fielding, Mr W. J. Bragg, M.P.P., Messrs M. A. James 
and Sons, Mr J. H. Cryderman, Mr D. Morrison, Mr G. A. 
Stephens, Mr Wallace S. Bragg, Mrs W. E. Pollard, Mr F. L. 
Squair, Mr. W. C. Cubitt, Mr. A. N. McMillan, Mr. A. C. Paull. 


Toronto, May 2, 1927. J. S. 
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DARLINGTON AND CLARKE 
I 
THE SOIL 


‘Tuk region with which this book is mainly occupied is contained 
in the south-east corner of the Township of Darlington and the 
south-west corner of the Township of Clarke, i.e, roughly 
speaking, in a quadrangle whose four corners are Bowmanville, 
Hampton, Orono and Newcastle. That is the region which the 
writer knew best asa boy. Looked at from the geologic stand- 
point it is one covered with drift deposits belonging to the very 
latest period of the world’s history, the Pleistocene. Towards 
the close of the Ice Age, the edge of the great glacial sheet, 
which had covered all eastern Canada, halted at the rear of 
Darlington and Clarke, and piled up a great range of morainic 
hills, crossing the country from east to west, known to us as the 
Pine Ridge. When the ice had withdrawn farther but still 
filled the valley of the St Lawrence at the Thousand Islands, 
the basin now occupied by Lake Ontario was filled with water 
from Niagara River, and a larger and deeper lake than the 
present one, Lake Iroquois, as it has been named, covered the 
southern edge of these townships. The old beach of this lake 
is easily followed by its shore cliffs and gravel ridges to the north 
of Bowmanville and Newcastle. Salem Church and School- 
house (S.S. No. 9, Darlington) stand on the cliff above the old 
shore, and Tyrone Station of the C.N.R. is just at the water's 
edge of the old lake. The sand hill of the townline in the Fourth 
Concession of Clarke (Blackburn's Hill) is a piece of the old 
shore. Orono Station of the C.N.R. is also on the old beach 
After leaving Orono the shore turns to the south and skirting 
Mount Tom runs off to the south of Newtonville After the 
water fell to the level of the present lake, the creeks flowing 
south were developed, and began their work of eroding the many 
valleys which cut the region from north to south. From these 

For origin of this passage see “First Report of the Bureau of Archives” 
for Ontario, 1903, p. 48. Thanks are due to Professor A. P, Coleman. 
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three sets of causes has ‘come that multiplex system of hill and 
valley, of upland and lowland, of varied soil—clay, loam, sand, 
black mould, ete.—covered once with such a wealth of forest 
growth, and still capable of producing a remarkably rich variety 
of the gifts of Mother Earth, although there are many richer 
pieces of soil in the world than ours. 


ul 
THE FOREST 


One of the most striking features of our region was the rich and 
varied forest growth which covered it before the arrival of the 
settler.’ On the best clay loam soils it was essentially a beech 
and maple forest, but even here with some admixture of other 
deciduous woods and some white pine and hemlock. On the 
lighter, sandy soils also there was often a fine growth of hard- 
wood, with a larger mixture, however, of pine and hemlock than 
on the heavy land. In the wet lands, such as in the bottoms of 
valleys eroded by the streams, there were splendid areas of white 
cedar, with a large percentage of birch, elm, ash, basswood, 
pine and hemlock, and, sometimes, in the wettest places, the 
tamarack. Without going into detail it may be added that on 
both higher and lower land there was some oak, but that valuable 
kind of wood was found in greater abundance on the ridges to 
the north. There were some hickories and butternuts, but no 
chestnuts or walnuts. 

Here then were resources of great value lying to hand for the 
purposes of the population. Beech and maple were there for 
fuel, and for furniture, when there were any skilful enough to 
make it. In the beginning all sorts of trees were available for 
log-houses, and pretty soon pine was hewed into beams, sills, 
and plates for barns and houses, or sawed in the numerous saw- 
mills into planks and boards for siding, roofing and flooring 
Clear, free-splitting pine and cedar were there for making 
shingles, before there were any shingle-mills, and when the 
shingle-weaver plied the riving tool (or frow) and draw-knife. 
For fences there were the big cedars of the swamps, a butt-cut 
of which might sometimes make a hundred rails. And for all 


‘There are many richer areas, no doubt; although ours was a rich one. 
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the implements—for the axé-helves, the ox-yokes and bows, 
the whippletrees, the beetle-heads, the waggon-tongues, the 
sleigh-runners, the hay- and wood-racks, the binding-poles, and 
the hand-spikes, what a wealth of rock-elm, white ash, hickory, 
jron-wood, and other wonders of the bush. What artists in wood 
were found living in humble ways! Such men as Gilbert Samis, 
for instance, are worthy of being remembered. He was a good 
example of the wood craftsmen who flourished in the writer's 
boyhood. He lived on Lot 1, Con 4, Darlington, and made 
ox-yokes (of basswood, like that mentioned by Virgil, Georgics 
I, v. 173), waggon-tongues (of oak, elm, or ash), hand-rakes, 
cradle-fingers, hay-racks, etc., etc. He was as wonderful in 
wood as J. M. Trickey was in metal. 

And yet in the beginning there was sometimes a feeling that 
a tree was rather an enemy than a friend, a thing to be rooted 
out and burnt up.!_ The burning of the log-heaps in the evening, 
after the day’s logging was done, was an occasion for rejoicing 
and for passing round the whiskey jug. It might well have 
been a season of regrets. The natural result followed. The 
thinning of the forest began, and the human agencies were, 
not infrequently, aided by the forces of nature. Tradition and 
the newspaper have kept alive the memory of forests destroyed 
by high winds like the tornado of July 12, 1850, when, in Cart- 
wright and Darlington, houses, barns, and woods were destroyed 
throughout a strip of territory of considerable length. ‘Then 
into the “slash” caused by the hurricane would drop, in the 
following summer perhaps, a spark of fire which would spread 
into flame, and carry devastation for long distances, as was the 
case in the Ridge, about June 1, 1855, when the barn of a Mr 
Campbell was burned, his mill being saved by the most energetic 
exertions. 

By about the year 1830 we see that there are men who notice 
that wood is disappearing. Hon. Adam Fergusson, for instance, 
in his “Tour in Canada” in 1832 (see p. 73), speaks of the large 
consumption of wood, and says that “in some places the article 
has already beome comparatively scarce”. Continuing he says 
that “the pine is used between Montreal and Quebec, and an 


‘Compare Mrs Jameson, “Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in 
Canada,” Vol. 1, p. 73. 
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ordinary steamboat consumes fifty or sixty cords, or about 
7,000 cubic feet each trip. Wood is furnished upon the St 
Lawrence for one dollar, or five shillings per cord, while upon 
the Hudson it now costs three times as much.” Farther on 
(p. 93) he informs his readers that ‘‘a set of free-and-easy wood 
cutters find a livelihood here, by clearing Government land of 
its timber, without troubling the authorities to collect value 
or rents. It consists of pine, and is not, I believe, of much 
intrinsic value. A man may prepare two cords a day, but it is 
severe work, and the price, which is one dollar per cord, will 
do little more than compensate maintenance and labour.” And 
still farther on (p. 270) in a somewhat fanciful way he calls 
attention to “the silent but important effects, in clearing the 
forest, which the consumption of fuel on board the steansboats is 
destined toaccomplish. Perhapsitis not fanciful to assert that the 
woods of America are now actually clearing by means of steam 

When one compares the earliest prices given for the various 
kinds of merchantable wood, such as cordwood and lumber, 
with the prices of the same commodities to-day, one realis 
that there is a logical relation between the small quantity of 
wood still growing and the high prices of all forms of wood as 
sold on the market. Two dollars a cord in 1825 and sixteen or 
Jhteen in 1925, and four or five dollars a thousand for lumber 
in 1825 and twenty-five or thirty in 1925, are things which do 
not surprise us when we know that the proportion of wooded 
area in older Ontario has fallen to fifteen or twenty per cent 
of the whole. But to trace the evolution of prices through the 
century is a task which lies beyond the capacity of the present 
writer. And he will content himself with noting a few prices 
and dates as he has found them mostly in the market reports 
of newspapers and in private account books, chiefly in those of 
his father, Francis Squair, who spent the period of his life between 
1850 and 1898 on Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke. 

Some of the earliest references to the price of wood in and 
about Toronto are: (1) Rey. James Richardson, later Bishop 
Richardson, states that in 1824 “the ordinary price of good 
firewood was but $1.50 per cord.'"' (2) The Canadian Freeman, 
‘a newspaper of York, Upper Canada, in its issue of April 16, 
1829, quotes the price of wood on the market as 10/- (82) 
~~" Life of Rev. James Richardson,” by Thomas Webster, 1876, p. 106. 
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per cord. (3) Rev. William Boulton, Third Classical Master 
in Upper Canada College, writing to his wife in England, from 
Toronto, July 8, 1833, informed her that he had bought wood 
at 12/- (82.40) a cord. He thought this a little high but that 
the quality was excellent, he hoped.? 

Quoting from the market reports for Toronto as given by 
the Christian Guardian we find that the price of good hard- 
wood was: 

1843, Dec. 27, 11/3 to 12/6 ($2.25 to $2.50) 
1848, Nov. 10/- to 12/6 ($2.00 to $2.50) 
1851, Dec. 17, 12/6 to 16/3 ($2.50 to $3.25) 
1854, Dec. 13, 27/6 to 30/- ($5.50 to $6.00) 

Francis Squair's books give the price at Bowmanville, on 
April 6, 1849, of 19 cords as £3. 12/- ($14.40), or about 75 cents 
a cord. It was perhaps of low grade, and hauled but a short 
distance. His books also give 16/6 sterling as the price of 705 
feet of hemlock plank. This would be about $6.00 per M, 
which would probably include haulage, for on Dec. 27, 1848, 
his books give £5 sterling (about $25), as the price of 4,000 
feet of hemlock lumber delivered at Bowmanville from Ormiston's 
mill, at Hampton. 

‘The 1854 price in Toronto is maintained for a year or two; eg., in 
1856, Oct. 29, $5.50 to $6.00, 
bbut in the hard times of 1857 prices fell, and we have in 

3.75 to $4.00, 

1859, March 16, $3.25 to $3.75, 
‘hen Toronto prices tend upwards, but with fluctuations, 
1867, April 5, $6.50 
1873, March 31, $8.00 
1879, July 26, $4.50 

But let us return to Clarke and Darlington, where lower 
prices generally reign, Taking things by years we may resume 
our consideration of prices: 

1854, F. Squair sells wood to J. J. Robson, delivered at Port Newcastle at 
7/- a cord ($1.40) 
1854, Jan. 17, F.S, buys lumber at $5 per M. 
Sept. 24, F.S. buys lumber from Wey (Leskard) at $9 and $10 per M. 
1855, Jan. 8, F.S, sells 1 acre of standing cedar at £6 ($24) 
“Feb. 2, FS. sells 434 cords of wood at £2.5/ ($9), or 82 a cord 
Feb. 12, F.S. sells 1034 cords of wood at £5.5/- ($21), or $2 a cord 
_“'__ April 21, F.S, sells to Wim Renwick 2000 cedar rails at £11 ($44) 

“Women's Canadian Historical Society, Transaction No 18 (1918-1919),” 

36. 
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1855, Aug. 31, F.S. buys lumber at 87 per M. 
“Dec. 12, FS. sells 1000 cedar rails at £6.10 ($26) 
1856, Feb. 23, F-S. sells 5 cords of wood at £2.16.3 (811.25) 
“" Feb, 27, FS. sells 800 cedar rails at £6 (324) 
“May 3, F.S. sells 1000 cedar rails at £7.10 ($30) 
F'S. sells 100 cedar rails at 15/- ($3) 
26, FS. sells 4000 cedar rails at £30 ($120) 
1857, June 15, F-S. sells to S. Wilmot, delivered at Newcastle G.T-R. Station, 
400 cords of wood at 13/9 (82.75), in all $1100 
1862, Nov. 6, F.S. buys, where sawed, 2000 feet of lumber at $11 per M. 
1863, April 30, F.S. sells to George Lumsden 50 cords hardwood at $1.90 
cord 
1864, July 21, F.S. buys at Leskard 4000 shingles at $6.75 
1866, Dec. 21, F.S. buys from Ruddock 1000 feet of lumber at $7 
1867, Jan. 14, F.S. buys from Ruddock 1000 feet of lumber at $1 
1868, May 20, F.S. sells to Jerome 200 rails for $6.50 
1869, Oct. 80, F.S. sells 6 cords of wood at $2.a cord 
1870, April 27, F.S. sells 6 cords of wood at $10.50 for all 
1871, May 12, F.S, sells 10 cords of wood at $19 for all 
“" Dec. 18, F.S. sells 1 cord of wood at $1.50 
1872, Nov. 19, F.S. sells to Mrs Maharry 1 cord of wood at $2 
Nov. 30, FS. sells to Fred Maas 4 cords of wood at $8 for all 
1878, Jan. 8, F.S. sells to Cronkhite and Gordon 36 cords of wood at $1.35 
a cord 


1875, April 23, F.S, sells cedar rails at $30 per M. 
1884, Feb. 14, F.S. sells 434 cords of wood at $5 for all 


Nore:—One cord and 100 rails were about equal in bulk, 


Much has been said about the wastefulness as well as the 
picturesqueness of the blazing log-heaps of early times. No 
doubt a good deal of wood was wasted in this way, but there 
has been some exaggeration in talking about the matter. From 
the arrival of the first settlers wood was idly consumed in 
considerable quantities, but a larger amount than many think 
was put to excellent uses. Fuel was needed in the long winters, 
houses and barns had to be built, fields needed fencing, miles 
of corduroy road had to be laid over the wet places, bridges 
and culverts were necessary to span the multitude of streams. 
And for all these wood was used. When one thinks of the many 
substitutes for wood used in the countries of Europe from which 
a large number of our settlers came, one realises better why 
they needed so much more wood here than in their native lands. 
‘The peat and coal, the hawthorn hedges, the stone dykes, the 
freestone quarries, the slate and tile were all lacking in the new 
land, and wood took their place. The big log-heaps destroyed 
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their share of good material, no doubt, but the writer can truth- 
fully say that although he has seen many a log-heap burned, he 
never saw one in which wood of high value was consumed. 
‘They were made up of partly decayed, knotty, twisted wood of 
so low a quality that it would cost more to prepare it for use 
than it would be worth. ‘There was little, if any, burning of 
good wood in log-heaps in our region after 1850. 

But there are other aspects of the wood question. It is often 
overlooked that under the terms of early Crown Deeds, all the 
white pine growing on the land was reserved by the Crown. 
This pine would then be sold to lumbermen who would cut and 
remove as much of it as suited their purposes. An important 
part of this business was the removal of the finest white pine 
for the making of heavy square timber and masts for ships in 
the great days of the building of wooden sailing ships, between 
1812 and 1850. One end of these great sticks would be attached 
to the axle of a big two-wheeled truck and the other end would 
drag behind on the ground. Enough oxen or horses, ten or 
twelve pair perhaps, would then be hitched to the truck and the 
stick would be hauled to a port on the Lake Shore. Made up 
into rafts the timbers would be floated down to Quebec. There 
they would be loaded on ships and sent away to the shipyards 
of Britain. In the Christian Guardian of July 28, 1841, there is 
a brief but interesting passage regarding this matter of getting 
out masts: “In 1840, 202 of the choicest masts and 100 immense 
sticks of squared timber were furnished by Messrs Crawford 
and Marsh of Port Hope. This year 800 masts and 800 sticks 
of squared oak and pine are furnished by these gentlemen.” 
An echo of these great lumbering days was retained in the name 
“mast road” as applied to a road in the east side of Clarke 
leading to the Lake. 

In addition to the abundant use of wood in corduroy roads, 
bridges, and culverts, there was a practice much more limited 
in its application, but which is worthy of mention, viz., the 
making of “plank roads.” It is not certain that a plank road 
existed in our region, but such a form of highway existed in 
several parts of the Province, and attracted attention. One ran 
from Whitby harbour to Lake Scugog as early as 1846. The 
Christian Guardian of July 3, 1844, discusses the relative cost of 
plank and macadam roads, and, taking the figures of some 
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engineer as authority, comes to the conclusion that four miles 
of plank road can be made and maintained for the cost of one 
mile of macadamised road. And the view that plank roads 
are cheaper than stone roads is expressed in the same journal 
as late as Oct. 29, 1851. 

As far down as 1850 wood may be said to have been the sole 
source of fuel supply for this Province. On Dec. 4, 1850, Geo. 
H. Cheney of Toronto advertises that he has coal grates for sale. 
The public institutions of Toronto were heated with wood fire. 
J. G. Hodgins of the Education Department, on Oct. 22, 1851, 
asks for tenders for supplying 150 cords of wood for the Normal 
and Model Schools. On Sept. 23, 1853, Mr Hodgins again calls 
for tenders for a supply of wood, but this time for 250 cords. 
The City Hall also burns wood, and on Sept. 7, 1859, calls for 

50 cords of wood, 10 tons of soft coal, and 8 tons of hard coal, 
A. T. McCord being the City Chamberlain. On Aug. 29, 1860, 
the City buildings need 250 cords of wood, 25 tons of Mineral 
Ridge coal, and 10 tons of Lehigh coal. In 1865, when George 
Hare entered the service of the University, he says that both 
wood and coal were being burned. In market reports little, if 
anything, is said of the price of coal prior to 1853. On Nov. 30 
of that year coal is quoted at 39/6 to 40/- ($7.90 to $8) in 
Toronto. On Jan. 4, 1854, it is quoted at 55/- ($11), and on 
March 8 at 55/- to 60/- ($11 to $12). On Nov. 10, 1856, the 
opening of the Grand Trunk Railway between Toronto and 
Montreal is celebrated at Montreal with great éclat, and for a 
number of years the locomotives of the road burned large 
quantities of the best body hardwood, chiefly beech and maple 
in our region, Newcastle became one of the chief G.T.R. wood 
depots, and many an acre of virgin forest, hitherto untouched, 
in Clarke and Darlington, was stripped of its magnificent trees 
to feed the greedy hunger of the iron horse. How long New- 
castle continued to be an important wood market is difficult for 
the writer to say, It certainly was such as late as 1871, for on 
Jan, 16, of that year the Municipal Council of the Village of 
Newcastle granted to Richard and William Grose a commutation 
rate of $50 per annum for 2000 cords of wood passing through 
the Village Toll-gate. For any quantity over that amount the 
Messrs Grose were to pay 214 cents per load. James K. Allin 
was also selling wood to the railroad and his commutation rate 
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was fixed at 2/3 of 10 cents per load. Perhaps 1880 might be 
taken as the date of the end of the cordwood trade at Newcastle. 

We have seen (p. 3) that, as early as 1832, Hon, Adam 
Fergusson shows signs of apprehension regarding the de- 
plenishing of our natural stock of forest wood. But it is not 
likely that anyone was expected to take the matter seriously. 
‘The dominant thought in Canadians’ minds in 1832 was not how 
shall the forests be conserved, but how shall they be cleared off. 
In 1832 no one imagined that there ever would be a lack of wood 
in Upper Canada. In 1856 in the Canadian Almanac there is a 
well-written article on the resources of Canada in which the 
following passage occurs, It gives expression to the opinion 
of the average man in the matter of wood supply, and is worth 
quoting: 

“North of the 44° 30" parallel is a mixed mineral and timber region, 
where are millions of acres in the valleys of the tributaries of the Ottawa 


and the rivers flowing into Lake Huron, capable of yielding a rich harvest of 
lumber for a century to come.” 


Gradually, however, the idea grew that it might be imprudent 
to cut our wood so fast, and a feeling of anxiety appeared. It is 
interesting to know that an early exponent of this anxious 
feeling was no less a person than Sir John Macdonald, Premier 
of Canada. Ina letter written to Hon. J. S. Macdonald, Premier 
of Ontario, on June 22, 1871, he says, amongst other things: 
“We are recklessly destroying the timber of Canada, and there 
is scarcely a possibility of replacing it.” He continues by saying, 
“that it would be a very good thing for the two Governments 
of Ontario and Quebec to issue a Joint Commission to examine 
the whole subject and to report.”? Was the Commission ever 
appointed? Whether it was or not, no practical measures seem 
to have been taken to remedy the situation. 

Following 1871 for a decade there is an extension of the 
feeling of anxiety regarding our forests, but it is not very strong, 
at least in our region. It shows itself in the planting of shade- 
trees along roadsides or lanes, or in the fencing of corners of 
bush to keep the cattle from browsing the little saplings, or in 
planting here and there a few trees in the country schoolyards, 
as was the case in SS. No. 9, Darlington, in the summer of 187: 


™ Correspondence of Sir John Macdonald”, Sir Joseph Pope, pp. 147, 148. 
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The writer still has in his possession a note from Wm Windatt, 
dated May 10, 1875, part of which reads thus: “Will you 
kindly invite through the scholars or otherwise all who are 
interested in the school to plant a tree or two in the playground 
during the present week. I have spoken to Gilbert Stevens 
(Lot 7, Con. 4) who, I have no doubt, will plant some.” The 
majority did not worry about the forests, but a few trees were 
planted, and a few owners of property begin to be careful of 
wooded areas. Of such there were at least two in Salem, Edmund 
Prout (1815-1897) of Lot 7, Con. 3, and Edward Rutledge 
(1830-1918) of Lot 10, Con. 4, Darlington. On both these farms 
are still (1925) to be found good stands of hardwood. And as 
a sort of deferred recompense to the first-mentioned, the pioneer 
of sylviculture in Darlington, one can see also on his old farm the 
first pine plantation of the Township, and, in addition, the 
Province has his grandson, E. J. Zavitz, as its first Forester. 
The founding of Arbor Day in 1885 in the Schools of Ontario 
was in response to the growing feeling in favour of planting trees; 
it brought small results, however 

It is rather remarkable that the prices for wood did not 
respond more quickly to the diminution in supply which was 
taking place in the whole of Canada. Everybody was aware of 
the disappearance of the forest and there was a certain rise in 
prices, but the filling of the gap by the importation of wood 
products, such as cedar shingles and fir timber and lumber from 
British Columbia, and Georgia pine from the Southern States, 
seemed, in a measure, to obscure the real state of affairs. But 
in later years, partly under the stimulus of war inflation, there 
has been a rise in prices of which all are aware. The advertise- 
ments and news items of the daily and weekly press, as well as 
the swollen bills of the fuel dealers, proclaim to all that wood is 
scarce in this country, once covered with such rich forests. Let 
us read a few recent clippings 

Toronto, Feb. 17, 1923, Get a supply of good dry cordwood. Cut over 
‘ayear ago. "Delivered in lengths to suit your grate, stove or furnace. Price 
$9 per half cord. 

Toronto, Feb, 20, 1923. Coal, Coke and Hardwood. Coke, $17.50 per 
ton, Domestic bituminous, nut, stove or furnace, $15. Cokeand bituminous, 
fut, stove of furnace, $16.50 per ton, Hardwood, $19 per cord 

Whitby, Dec. 13, 1923. Auctioneer William Maw has just sold six 
acres of standing timber, comprising third-growth maple, beech and birch, 
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in quarter-acre lots, at $100 an acre, and a pile of stove-length cordwood at 
$10. cord. The location of the timber is in Uxbridge Township. 

Orono, Sept. 17, 1925. We have a large quantity of Pine Lumber for 
sale at our yard, Lot 22, Con. 2, Manvers Township. We have it in all the 
different sizes, and can sell it from $18 per M. up, according to quality; 
real good at $30. 


Public action in Canada as regards forestry seems to date 
from 1882. In that year (Aug. 21-23) a Conference of American 
Foresters met in Montreal, a Report of which is given as an 
Appendix to the Report of the Fruit Growers’ Association for 
1882, 

In 1883 R. W. Phipps (1834-1894) was appointed Clerk of 
Forestry by the Ontario Government, and remained in this 
position until 1891. He issued annual reports, which are well 
written and contain a large amount of interesting information 
(with some error intermingled) in matters that relate to forestry, 
but he did nothing of a practical nature beyond convincing a 
few that an important question demanded attention. 

In 1894 Hon. C. F. Fraser (1839-1894) was appointed Clerk 
of Forestry, but held the position only for a few months. The 
Forestry Reports are lacking for the period 1892-1805 inclusive. 

‘Thomas Southworth in 1895 was appointed Clerk of Forestry, 
and remained attached in one capacity or another to the work 
of forestry in Ontario until 1909. One good thing to be associated 
with Mr Southworth's name is the setting apart of large areas 
of Forest Reserves. This movement began before his appoint- 
ment—as early as 1893 when the Algonquin National Park 
was closed to settlers. ‘The Forest Reserves Act was passed in 
1898, and several Reserves made, such as the Temagami Reserve 
in 1901, containing 1,408,000 acres (afterwards increased). But 
all these lie outside of our region, and we cannot dwell upon them. 

From 1904 to 1906 Judson F. Clark was attached to the 
work of forestry in Ontario, He issued a Report dated March 


15, 1905. But he remained too short a time to leave a per- 
manent mark 

William Hawthorne Muldrew (1867-1904), D.Paed. (Tor.) 
1900, in the spring of 1903, planted 200 pine seedlings obtained 
from a Forestry Department of the United States in the grounds 
of the Gravenhurst High School. The trees have grown well 
Dr Muldrew's experiment is interesting as one of the first in 
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Ontario, Dr Muldrew was author of a work of value regarding 
forestry, “Sylvan Ontario,” Briggs, Toronto, 1901. 

From 1883 to 1904 nothing was done in Ontario to develop 
practical reforestation, but in the latter year a change came, 
when Edmund John Zavitz was appointed to a temporary 
Lectureship in Forestry in the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph. He had already, after taking his Arts course in Mc- 
Master University, taken courses in Forestry in Yale University 
and the University of Michigan, and these he completed, and in 
1905 was given a permanent place in Forestry in the Guelph 
College. He was ready in 1905 to make a beginning in dis- 
tributing young pines to persons desirous of planting, and the 
first person in Darlington or Clarke to receive young pines was 
F. L. Squair of Lot 7, Con. 3, Darlington, who had decided to 
plant the north-east ten acres of his farm. The planting was 
spread over four seasons, the first lot being set out in 1905. 
The trees have thriven, one sixteen year old white pine measur- 
ing, May 16, 1922, 27 feet high and 634 inches in diameter a 
foot above the ground. In 1912 Mr W. L. Smith of Lot 29, 
Con. 4, Clarke (just south of Orono) began the planting of 
12,000 pine seedlings, which also have done well. The property 
is now (1925) owned by Professor C. B. Sissons. In 1922 the 
Municipal Council of the Township of Darlington purchased 
from John Colwill, at the corner of the Scugog Road and the 
Fourth Concession Line of Darlington, 5 acres of land for $300, 
which in the following spring were planted with young pines 
obtained from the Ontario Government Nurseries. 

In 1912 Mr Zavitz was made Provincial Forester (Deputy 
Minister in 1926) and has gone on actively with reforestation 
as well as with the protection of Ontario forests against fire and 
other forms of destruction. A very important event in our 
region in the matter of reforestation has been the establishment 
of a Forest Station at Orono. The site comprises 182 acres, 
chiefly on Lot 30, Cons. 4 and 5, Clarke, and was purchased 
in 1922, Under the local superintendence of G. M. Linton the 
area is being made over into a forest nursery, and will be a source 
of supply to cover many a bare, unsightly spot with beautiful 
and useful wood. Already some planting by private parties 
has been done, as, for instance, by John Stewart near Kendal, 
by John Tamblyn and A. J. Staples near Leskard. 
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WILD LIFE 


‘Tue wild life of our region makes one of the most interesting 
subjects of our history. In other chapters, such as under 
Forestry, Fruits, etc., certain aspects of the subject are dis- 
cussed, in so far as some of the wild plant life useful to man is 
concerned. But little, however, is said of the useless or harmful 
wild plants, usually known as weeds, except in scattered re- 
ferences, and nothing of the wild animal life, which constitutes 
a branch of knowledge of very great importance to man, This 
wild animal life will form the main subject of this chapter. 


WeEps 


But before speaking of wild animal life let a word or two be 
said of our weeds. Our attempt to speak here will be limited 
to giving a short and bare list, with indeed many gaps, of 
some of the hurtful plants remembered by the writer as occurring 


in fields, meadows, or on roadsides; and very little about useful 
plants. 

Of Thistles there were two well-marked varieties: the Canada 

‘histle and the Bull Thistle. The former was a hardy, strongly 

rooted perennial, which, unless repressed by vigorous, intelligent 
methods, grew luxuriantly amongst the crops, stifling them and 
making harvesting very disagreeable. To bind thistly wheat 
without leathern harvest mitts was almost an impossibility. 
The Bull Thistle was a biennial, and was not an awkward 
plant to get rid of, like his brother just mentioned. It loved 
new, half-cleared land, growing sometimes five feet high. When 
it was in full bloom it was a majestic thing to look at, but woe 
to him who came too close. It was armed with strong, sharp, 
thorn-like prickles, and all living creatures treated it with 
respect. It was not the same as the Scotch Thistle, but it 
recalled the famous motto: “Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

‘The Sow Thistle is a new weed with which the writer has had 
little direct contact. It is said to be a hard weed to get rid of. 
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A somewhat conspicuous plant which often grew on the 
roadsides was the Mullein, It had woolly leaves, with yellow 
flowers on a spike. Boys, out of sport, would sometimes pluck 
its leaves, dry them and smoke them in a pipe. It did not give 
much trouble in the fields. 

Another conspicuous roadside plant was the Burdock. It 
was a biennial. Its burr was big and strong, and clung to one's 
clothing, to the tails and manes of horses and to sheep's wool 
with a vigorous grip. 

A plant called by various names, such as Twitch-grass, 
Couch-grass, Quitch-grass, Quack-grass, etc., was very difficult 
to kill. It had roots resembling bagstrings, which ran along 
just under the ground, and sent up a shoot at every joint, an 
inch or so apart. The writer has heard people say that it was 
unknown in our region before the building of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. It was asserted that it was planted by the 
Railway along the side of embankments to prevent cutting by 
rain. 

In addition to the Burdock there were two other varieties of 
Burr, one of which had a burr as large as a vetch. The seed of 
the other was considerably smaller. They were about of the 
same height,—some twenty inches. They were nasty weeds 
filling hair and wool with their ugly fruit, but they were fairly 
easily eradicated by tillage. 

Wild Oats were difficult to destroy. They seemed able to 
take refuge so easily among the tame variety 

Cockle was a plant which infested the fields of wheat. It 
was about ten inches high, and formed a mat along the ground. 
Tt had hairy leaves, and bore a purple flower, which developed 
into a round pod when rips 

The Poppy, about which European poets speak as growing 
among the wheat, the writer does not remember to have seen 
in our region. 

Golden Rod always grew in rough, unploughed land. It 
was a fine, strong plant, three or four feet high. It did not make 
much trouble in the cultivated fields. 

Charlock, more often called Wild Mustard in our region, 
was reckoned as a very bad weed, growing so luxuriantly amongst 
the wheat or other grain. It was very tenacious of life. It had a 
handsome appearance with its yellow flower. 
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Ragweed was not very common in the writer's youth, but 
farmers complain of it to-day as a pest that is hard to kill 

Catnip, Tansy, and Wormwood were hardly considered as 
weeds. They did not grow in the cultivated fields. You saw 
them only around houses. 

A weed called Pigweed or Lamb's Quarter grew about barn- 
yards where the soil was rich. It also loved the kitchen-garden, 
and demanded a good deal of hoeing. But it was not very 
troublesome amongst the wheat. 

The name Pigweed or Redroot was also applied to another 
plant which loved the barnyard. These two were eaten readily 
by the pigs. 

Foxtail was a hard weed to eradicate. It would grow in 
pasture, grain, and roots. Its introduction into our region was 
early, for it was well established in the writer's youth. It was 
a weed you often met in hoeing turnip: 

A real Daisy which flourished in barnyards puzzles the 
writer. He has not been able to identify it in the books con- 
sulted, and yet he has a very clear recollection of it. Tt grew 
about six inches high. Its leaves had a disagreeable taste, and 
burned the lips. Barnyard animals did not eat it. It was 
not a troublesome field weed. Some people called it the Dog 
Daisy 

The Dock often flourished in permanent pastures and in 
fence corners, But the plough and hoe would master it, and it 

not often spoken of as a troublesome field weed. 

he Ox-eyed Daisy seemed in earlier times to be a more 
innocent weed than it has become. The writer was not familiar 
with it 

The Milkweed grew in unploughed spaces, and was not very 
harmful. Its power of bleeding milk made it an object of 
curiosity to children, 


Plantain was a troublesome meadow weed, but it was easily 


exterminated by the plough or hoe. 

‘The Dandelion is a bad meadow and lawn weed. But it did 
not seem to give much trouble as a field weed. It could not 
stand the plough and hoe. Rotation of crops mastered 

There were some wild plants which you always found in the 
woods and could not be called weeds in the ordinary sense. 
Such was the Mandrake. It stood about a foot high or over. 
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Its fruit was a large oval affair of a yellowish colour, which 
some said was poisonous. 

There was also the Wild Turnip, called by some the Indian 
Turnip. It was an odd-looking plant, and its root had just as 
odd a taste. Stupid country wags would give it to little boys 
to chew. It was such fun to see the little fellows hawking and 
spitting for an hour as they tried to get the taste out of their 
mouths! Country boys had their own ways of initiating new- 
comers, and sometimes they were cruel! 

‘The Crinkleroot was a shy plant which you found in shady 
places in early summer, whose root had a very pleasant taste 
of the cress variety. It was not found in the open. 

Smartweed was a common barnyard plant. It was supposed 
that you could make from it by seething a lotion to reduce 
swellings in farm animals. It did not give much trouble in 
cultivated fields. 

There was also Water-cress which grew in running streams. 
It had a very agreeable taste, and sometimes it was carried home 
to be eaten at table as a salad. 

The wild Leek sometimes gave trouble in early times by 
giving a bad taste to milk and butter when cropped by the 
cows in the spring. It grew in low-lying pastures, never appear- 
ing in cultivated land. 

Lobelia grew in low-lying pastures. When eaten by horses it 
caused undue salivation. It did not appear in the ploughed 
fields. 

Speaking of weeds in general, it would seem that they do 
not dimin Tares, thistles, burrs, wild oats, and the like, 
are often mentioned in ancient books, and they are still with us, 
as well as some that the ancients did not know. They are likely 
to remain. The best that can be done, probably, is to hold 
them in check by good methods of tillage. Short rotation 
systems with frequent seeding down, and frequent hoe-crop 
will do something. Intelligence, vigilance, and hard work will 
ever be necessary. New problems will arise and methods must 
change to meet the new conditions. 

Self-propagating plants whose habitat is anywhere are 
generally considered as weeds and are not of much use to human- 
ity. But two of the most useful plants we had,—June Grass 
and White Clover—had these casual, weed-like characteristics. 
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One never heard of seeding down for these two. If there was a 
bit of land suitably situated,—generally in the bottom of some 
sheltered valley, with a flowing stream,—and if there was not 
too long a summer drought, sheep and cattle would live well 
on the pasture afforded by them. Permanent pastures are 
rather hard to maintain in our region, particularly on higher- 
lying land. 


Insects 


No discussion of agriculture would be complete without some 
reference to the insect world in the midst of which the farmer 
moves, and which often does so much to mar his comfort and 
prosperity. As in so many other parts of this great subject of 
agriculture, the writer is forced to confess the inadequacy of 
his knowledge to treat the topic except in the most superficial 
wa 

Within the last four or five years (prior to 1926) we have 
heard a good deal about the Hessian fly which has been doing 
harm to our fall wheat. The writer, with others, thought that 
this insect was some new plague emerging for the first time 
from obscurity to trouble the honest wheat grower. As a 
matter of fact it is one of the oldest pests with which our country 
is acquainted. It is mentioned by Lieut.-Gov. Simcoe in a 
communication to Lord Dorchester sent from Kingston on 
Dec. 10, 1794. Simcoe calls it the Hessian or Independent fly 
and says that it appeared in Upper Canada in 179 
Simcoe also mentions it in her Diary (No 
structive of the crops in the Bay of Quinté? It has quite 
recently been made the subject of study in the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College and it is thought that enough is now known 
of its life history to enable farmers to arrest its ravages. 

One of the Weevil family used to do much damage to the 
wheat of Upper Canada, and to our region in particular. As 
far back as the writer can remember there was talk of this pest. 


As far as newspapers are concerned, it is mentioned several 
times by the Christian Guardian. It is spoken of on July 23, 
1851, in a general way. On Aug. 15, 1855, it is said to be bad 
between Cobourg and Whitby. On Sept. 8, 1 mentioned 


imeoe Papers”, Vol. 3, p. 216. 
J. Ross Robertson's " Diary of Mrs John Graves Simcoe", p, 207. 
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as having received the attention of William Hutton, a govern- 
ment official, who presented a rather gloomy report regarding 
the ravages of midge and rust in our wheatfields. 

One of our insect pests stands apart in regard to the manner 
of its arrival. Dr William Saunders, later Head of the Ottawa 
Experimental Farm, in “An Inquiry into the Colorado Potato 
Beetle” (1871), says (p. 5): “This insect was originally confined 
to a comparatively small extent of country, in the region of the 
Rocky Mountains, where it fed on a species of wild potato, 
Solanum rostratum, but having suddenly acquired a taste for 
the cultivated potato, and adopting that as its principal food, it 
has gradually spread eastward, until it has invaded our shores.” 
‘At that date the insect was well established “‘on the frontier, 
between Sarnia and Amberstburgh, and extending inland from 
twenty to forty miles.” Some examples of the creature had 
advanced as far as Toronto. The advance guard must have 
arrived in Darlington and Clarke as early as 1873, for in Francis, 
Squair's cash-book there are two entries (July 25 and Aug. 1, 
1874) which show that two pounds of Paris Green, and a brush, 
were bought for $1.50, with which to exterminate the potato 
bugs, which were then greedily devouring the potato vines on 
Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke. Well does the writer remember the 
occasion for the hand that writes these words was the hand 
that manipulated that brush.! In the pamphlet referred to, 
Dr Saunders made a forecast, saying, that “In the course of three 
or four summers our agriculturists may expect that the insect 
enemies of this beetle, of which we already know some nine or 
ten to exist in Canada, and which prey upon the eggs and larvee, 
will, in the natural order of things, so multiply as materially to 
check the further increase of the Colorado Beetle" (p. 6). Doubt- 
less the enemies he spoke of impeded the progress of the beetle 
to some extent, but not enough to render unnecessary the applica- 
tion of Paris Green or some other insecticide. 

There seemed to be two varieties of small flies which 
tormented the cows and other horned cattle,—one which was 
perhaps the common house-fly with debased habits, and the 
other very much like the house-fly, but of a smaller size. They 
were both very persistent and annoyed the poor cattle a great 


"The Paris Green was sprinkled on the vines with water carried in a pail 
from the creek. 
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deal, and yet no remedy seemed to be regularly employed to 
rid them of these pests 

‘The same creatures pestered horses also, but to give working 
horses some peace they were often covered with nets of various 
types, and sometimes with linen or cotton covers. There was 
also the Bot-fly which in certain seasons annoyed horses a great 
deal in its attempts to lay its eggs on the hair of the forward 
parts of the body, and be swallowed and develop into bots 
the stomachs of the horses. It was a disputed point whether 
bots did horses much harm, and remedies were seldom, or never, 
applied. There was also an ox bot-fly which deposited its eggs 
on the backs of horned cattle in little holes pierced in the hide 
of the victim, where the larve developed. Not much attention 
was paid to these two forms of bots in our region. The bot- 
flies were large insects, resembling small bumble-bees. 

‘The sheep Tick was a hideous-looking creature which we often 
found on the sheep. It never seemed to be clearly demonstrated 
whether they did the sheep much harm or not. But they were 
generally exterminated on our place by pouring tobacco juice 
on the back of the sheep after parting the wool carefully along 
the backbone, The operation was carried out in early summer. 
Still at sheep-shearing time in early June we generally found 
ticks on the sheep. There were also various other tick destroyers, 
which you bought from the druggist. 

The Pea Weevil has at various points of time done a good deal 
of damage to the pea crop of Ontario, but the writer had no 
acquaintance with it prior to leaving the farm in 1874. Bulletin 
126 of the Ontario Agricultural College (April, 1903) says, at 
p. 10: “From 1896 until the present, the pest has been on the 
increase and many sections have given up the growing of peas 
Durham, Northumberland, and Prince Edward, some years ago, 
grew large quantities of seed for French and American seedsmen; 
but the depredations of the weevil became so serious that the 
growing of peas has, to a large extent, been discontinued in 
these counties.” 

The insects which attack our fruit trees are numerous, but 
until within a few years they passed almost unobserved, even by 
those who suffered directly from their ravages. They generally 
have natural enemies which do to some extent hold them in 
check, but to control them properly poisonous materials must 
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be applied to the trees in such a way as to make it pretty certain 
that these pests will absorb a sufficient quantity of poison to 
kill them. These poisons are administered in the form of spray 
ordust. It is easy to see that a large number of difficult scientific 
and technical problems are involved in the operation of such 
schemes, and their solution demands the co-operation of special- 
ists in entomology, chemistry, mechanics, and the like. 

One begins to realise the size and difficulties of the problems 
when one reads some of the bulletins which have been published 
by various authorities, such as the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture. Take, for example, Bulletin 250, first published in 
July, 1917, and revised in July, 1922, written by Lawson Caesar, 
Professor of Entomology in the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. According to Professor Caesar there are some twenty 
varieties of insect enemies of the apple in Ontario, and these 
differ a good deal in habits of life, time of appearance, and so on. 
Hence there is need of variety of treatment, spread over a 
lengthened period, involving a number of sprayings or dustings. 
A few years ago one spraying would have been considered enough 
for the protection of an orchard, to-day four or five would not 
be thought excessive. By the time the Codling Moth, the Apple 
Maggot, the Leaf Roller, the Oyster-Shell Scale, the Aphids, 
the Tent Caterpillars, and all the rest have received their due 
allowance of copper sulphate, and arsenate of lead, it is about 
time to commence picking what fruit there may be on the 
trees. 

‘There were hosts of insects of which not a great deal was 
known by average people, such, for instance, as the Aphids 
which ate the leaves of turnips and cabbage, or those butterflies 
and moths whose larvee lived on these same plants. Generally 
speaking, they did not seem to do much harm, and so there 
was little attempt made to exterminate them. There were also 
certain other interesting types of insects, like Bumble-bees, 
Wasps, and Ants, which did not seem to do either good or ill, 
whose nests were sometimes robbed and burned by adventurous 
youths, who, by their riotous pranks, did help to maintain the 
biological equilibrium. In earlier times, particularly, there were 





























swarms of mosquitoes, some of which doubtless were the hosts 
of those germs which produce fever and ague, cases of which 
were not uncommon in the writer's youth. But in those days 
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this disease was attributed to the bad air arising from swamps 
and stagnant water. We still use terms, such as malaria, which 
recall the older theories, but we know now that we must fight 
the insects which transmit intermittent fever, fever and ague, 
yellow fever, and the like. We put less trust now in quinine to 
be administered to the fever-stricken patient than we do to 
methods of cleaning up refuse, keeping milk and water pure, 
draining bogs, injecting petroleum into stagnant water to kill 
the mosquitoes, and the results justify the new theories. 
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‘The wild things—fish, frogs, birds, mammals—which the 
writer knew in his youth are mentioned here, in the simplest 
and briefest way, without any reference to scientific accuracy, 
and with common names such as he used in his youth, Doubt- 
less, there will be gaps in the list, but an attempt will be made 
to keep out the names of things that do not belong to our region. 

The fish will be those only which were found in Squair's 
Creek or in the pond and raceways round about the mill 

‘The Lamper Eel was a common creature in the creek proper 
or in the tailrace below the mill. You would see numbers in 
early summer, where the water was rippling over the pebbles, 
making a bed in which to lay their eggs. They would move 
small stones with the mouth. Nobody ever seemed to catch 
them for food, but sometimes they were thrown out and eaten 
by the hogs. The efforts of the hogs to devour them afforded 
amusement to onlookers. There was a feeling in most people 
that they were a kind of snake and not good for human beings 
to eat. 

The Sucker was the great fish. It came up the creek with the 
first freshet of the season, and often in such large numbers that 
the whole community would be thrown into excitement. Fishing 
suckers often (perhaps always) took place at night. The 
filled with fat pine, would be kindled and the men, armed with 
spears, would wade into the icy water. The fish would sometimes 
be caught and thrown out on the bank in large numbers with 
shouts and yells. They made only moderately good eating. It 
was the largest fish which we had the pleasure of catching. 


“Italian for “bad air.” 
= 
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‘The Mullet was not a plentiful fish. A few times, when the 
writer was very young, he heard of this fish coming up the creek 
in shoals, but he never saw any. They were said to be much 
superior to suckers. 

Little fishes called Minnows were plentiful in the running 
water. But we never caught them nor paid any attention to 
them. 

The Chub was a small fish which was plentiful in the creek. 
They would take the hook, and though they were somewhat 
despised, they were caught and taken home to be eaten. 

The Hornaday (Horned Dace) was looked on by boys as a 
full-grown chub, with horns (the proof of maturity) on his nose. 
He was good to eat 

The Shiner was a small, slender fish, with a red stripe on 
each side, It was a very elegant, little fish, too small to be of 
any account. 

The Salmon in early times came up our creek to spawn. 
But the only specimens seen by the writer were those that were 
stopped in their upward course at Wilmot's hatchery 

The Trout was fairly plentiful in the writer's youth. Until 
he was about fourteen he was a rather successful angler. Then 
his luck left him, never to be regained. The trout of our creek 
was usually a small fish, not exceeding six or eight inches in 
length, and of very small weight. But it was the incessant 
fishing that was the reason for the small size. Where the fish 
had a chance to live a longer time they attained a larger size. 
‘There was a protected spot in the covered part of the tailrace 
below the water-wheel where trout of from two to three pounds 
were caught, What beauties they were! 








BATRACHIANS AND SERPENTS 


The Batrachians and Serpents of our region make a short 
list. Moreover, attempts to extend one’s knowledge in this 
department were hedged round with parental admonition, and 
many prejudices and superstitions 

There were probably more varieties than one of Frogs, but 
they were not sufficiently differentiated for the writer to be 
aware of the existence of more than one. 

There were Tree Frogs of which the writer never saw more 
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than two or three examples: a small, dull-coloured frog, which 
climbed about on the apple trees. 

‘The Toad was common in our region. Most children had a 
horror of it, but some were bold enough to tame it and make a 


pet of it. 

‘There was but one serpent in our region: the Garter Snake. 
‘The writer has heard others speak of Milk Snakes and Water 
akes, but he never saw any examples of these varieties. 





Brrps 


Gulls we often saw flying over our heads, uttering their cries, 
but the writer never remembers seeing one descend on land or 
water. 

Ducks often flew overhead, going to their northern nesting 
places in the spring, or returning from them in the fall. Some- 
times they alighted at our ponds, but more frequently at the 
marshes by the Lake. : 

Geese also made these flights between their northern and 
southern haunts. Sometimes they were shot, and sometimes 
captured —occasionally made captives in a sort of semi-domestic- 
ity. It was a gladdening sight in the spring to see the V-shaped 
flock of wild geese making their way to the north. Their “honk” 
was a welcome sound. 

The Crane would in a solitary way visit the pools along by 
the creek. They probably nested in the neighbourhood, for 
they could be seen wading at any time in the summer. 
he Woodcock stayed about all summer. It was not a very 
plentiful type of game, but occasionally some were shot. 

The Snipe was more abundant than the woodcock. It lived 
and nested by the ponds and marshes, going away in the fall. 

The Plovers were not very plentiful, but the sudden whirr of 
a flock was heard now and then. It usually was seen in the fall, 
as it was on its way south from its northern haunts. 

The Quail was usually seen in the winter as it would come 
into the barnyards for shelter. Its flesh was regarded as a 
delicacy. 

‘There were perhaps several varieties of Owls. The writer 
is sure of the kind that hooted at night, from the cedar-swamp 
west of the house, It was not easy to see it, for it slept during 
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the day. It was said to eat chickens when it got a chance, and 
also mice. It stayed with us the year round. 

The Cuckoo was a rare bird, which we noticed only in the 
warmest summer weather, as it glided in and out of cedar 
thickets. Its soft coo was very characteristic,—an insinuating 
kind of thing, such as you might expect from a bird that had its 
glide. 

The Kingfisher was a handsome bird, with flashing colow 
but with a fitful kind of flight and a screechy voice. 

The Woodpeckers were of at least two kinds: the Red- 
Headed Woodpecker and another with speckled plumage. They 
were both well equipped for digging holes in dry, hard, tree 
trunks, where they found the grubs on which they fed. 

The Whip-poor-will is a bird, several inches long, of a dull 
plumage, of nocturnal habits, feeding on insects which it catches 
on the wing. It has a song of three syllables, which we were 
all taught to believe spelled “whip poor will.” Whatever it 
spells it is a beautiful thing, as it rings out clear on the air of a 
warm, early summer evening. Old-fashioned people used to 
say that after you heard this song there was no more danger of 
frost. 

The Night Hawk is a first cousin to the Whip-poor-will— 
dull plumage, nocturnal habits, insect catcher, but with an ugly 
voice. It has a chirp and a groan as it sails through the air, even 
in cities. 

‘The Partridge was our most important game-bird. It stayed 
the year round in the cedar swamps of the region. It was rather 
tame, and would allow you sometimes to approach close to the 
tree in which it was perched before flying off. Its tameness has 
led almost to extinction 

The Pigeon has become practically extinct. The writer 
remembers vast swarms of this bird. The last time was probably 
in the year 1865, when a large flock flying from west to east 
passed over Francis Squair’s farm. After that we saw only 
isolated examples. 

There may have been several varieties of Hawks. The 
writer feels sure of one only, which was called the Hen Hawk. 





























It would circle round in the sky, at a respectable height, and 
swoop down upon the chicken-yard. It was also useful at times, 
for it was the enemy of field-mice. 
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Of Swallows there were two or three varieties: the Barn 
Swallow, a beautiful bird, the Chimney Swallow, and the Cliff 
Swallow. ‘These are all beautiful birds, with graceful manners 
of flying, perching, and twittering. 

The Humming Bird is one of the most beautiful of living 
creatures. It arrives from tropical parts when our summer has 
definitely decided to be summer. Then it nests in a rose-bush, 
or some such suitable place, sucks honey like a bee from tender 
flowers, flits about, darting here and there on dazzling wings, 
like an ethereal spirit. 

The Kingbird and Phoebe are interesting and useful birds 
of the Flycatcher type. ‘The Phoebe makes its nest in sheds and 
under bridges. 

‘The Blue Jay is a strong, energetic creature, which keeps the 
forest alive with its clear, if not too pleasant, call. 

‘The Crow is one of the most persistent of living thing: 
You can count upon meeting it wherever you go. It makes a 
dignified figure as it struts about the fields, or flies from tree to 
tree. Its caw may not be musical, but it is exhilaratingly clear. 
The older settlers charged it with the serious crime of pulling 
up young plants, especially the tender sprouts of Indian Corn, 
and put up scarecrows to frighten it, or killed it with powder 
and shot. It is said, also, to destroy the eggs and young of our 
useful insectivorous birds, and has many human enemic 

‘The Bobolink, “gladness on wings," as has been said, is a 
beautiful being. What a gorgeous dress! What a manner it 
has as it rises from a clover field dazzling in purple, and expresses 
its joy in a cloud of rhythmical and unanalysable sounds! 

‘The Meadowlark is a strong, vigorous bird. Listen to the 
strokes of its wings and the clear note of its call! 

‘The Robin is another of the great birds of Canada and the 
United States. Healthy and cheery, it contributes to the glad- 
ness of the world. It stays in autumn as long as it can with us. 
Then it hastens across lake and mountain to see a little of the 
south where the Mocking Bird dwells, and here in early spring 
we have it again with us, cheering men and fowl with its opti- 
mistic notes. It is not a singing bird, but its calls are sprightly, 
wholesome things. 

‘The little plain-looking Grey Bird, 
people who had simple names for t 


































as it was called by plain 
ings, was a very welcome 
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visitor in the spring. Tt built its plain, little nest in a hole in 
the ground and laid its four speckled eggs as if it had no fear of 
man or beast. It had a little tune of four or five notes which 
was agreeable to listen to. And it sat upon the topmost rail 
of the staked and ridered fence while it sang, and the mower 
ceased for a moment whetting his scythe until Grey Bird had 
finished its tune. 

‘The Snowbird spends a good part of the winter in the north, 
but the writer's recollection is that it was not seen very often 
by ordinary people. When it did show itself it seemed to come 
amongst men under stress of circumstances—for food, for 
shelter, or the like. 

‘The Bluebird was another of which we did not see a great 
deal. It was a fine, handsome bird which arrived in the spring 
and departed in autumn for a warmer climate. 

Shall we mention the Sparrow? He was unknown in our 
region in the writer's early youth, and the world has not yet 
finished heaving brickbats at him. 

The Wren was one of the most charming little creatures. 
Tt had no brilliant colours, but was clad in plain brown. Nor 
did it sing. But it had such wonderful little movements as it 
flitted in and out of holes around the pump and back kitchen 
that it was irresistible, You could watch it for hours. 

The Chickadee, as the writer knew it, was a very charming, 
little bird which, on a cold winter day, would come to the sound 
of axes in the bush in the hope of getting grubs or ants, as they 
were exposed by the choppers. Its charming little chirp was so 
pathetic! It seemed almost to ask permission to come down 
and pick up the good things which the stupid choppers were 
letting go to waste! 














Mammars 


The Hare (commonly named Rabbit) was very abundant in 
the valley of Wilmot’s Creek when the writer was a boy. In 
summer it was brown, in winter white. It was very frequently 
hunted by men with dogs. The baying of the hounds was often 
heard in the cedar swamps. Sometimes the hunters were 
picturesque, like Samuel Doney, the ex-gamekeeper, with his 
knee-breeches, sometimes not,—mere vulgar pot-hunters. It 
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is said that the hares are all gone. The cotton-tails have taken 
their place. : 

‘The Cotton-Tail seems to have come into our part of Ontario 
in the early “seventies.” There were none of them in the 
writer's youth. This change is quite an interesting biological 
fact. The cotton-tail seems to be more destructive than its 
predecessor. It is said to girdle young apple tree: 

The Woodchuck (or Groundhog) was a fairly common animal. 
It loved to burrow in a dry knoll in a meadow, for clover it ate 
with delight. Traps and terriers helped to diminish its numbers. 
It is the Canadian equivalent of the European marmot. 

‘The Squirrel had three or four representatives with us. The 
Flying Squirrel was said to exist in our region, but the writer 
never saw one. The Chipmunk was pretty common,—a pretty 
little animal with stripes on its sides. We never saw it in winter; 
it was said to hibernate. The Red Squirrel was the most common 
of all the family. It could be seen at all seasons. It never dis- 
appeared from the region. The Black Squirrel was quite common 
in earlier days, then it disappeared for some years, now it has 
returned, and is becoming common again. The Grey Squirrel 
was not an inhabitant of the region in the writer's youth. 

The Porcupine was said to inhabit our region, but the writer 
never saw one. 

The Mouse, under various forms, is an abundant creature. 
In the house and in the barn they are very destructive. Cats 
need to be kept. There are two or three kinds of field-mice 
which do a good deal of harm by girdling young trees and the 
like. 

The Rat is also a great pest in barns and houses, Cats, 
traps, poison, and weasels help to keep their numbers down. 

The Muskrat (pronounced Mushrat) used to live about the 
ponds and raceways. It was sometimes the cause of breaks 
mill-dams and bridges. 

The Mole was not an easy creature to know, it was so much 
of an underground dweller. With no eyes or ears, it had wonder- 
fully-developed nose, feet, and claws with which to burrow. It 
's useful to the farmer in killing insects and worms. 

‘The Bat was another wonderful creature with an extra- 
ordinary development of hands and feet into flying apparatus. 
It was nocturnal and insectivorous. 
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‘The Raccoon was not an abundant creature, but the writer 
saw it in wood and field now and again. It often had its home in 
big, hollow trees. It was nocturnal and hibernating in its habits. 
It liked to eat Indian Corn on the cob, and this was taken as a 
justification for the ‘‘coon-hunts” in which riotous adolescence 
sometimes indulged. 

The Weasel was a small, brown animal, of considerable 
ferocity. It would kill mice and rats, and was a menace to the 
chicken-yard. Like certain other creatures its coat changed to 
white in winter. 

‘The Skunk was an animal of the size of a cat, with beautiful, 
black and white fur, and a full, bushy tail. It would make 
nocturnal raids on the hen-house. It had a highly-developed 
apparatus for the discharge of a secretion of a very disagreeable 
odour, which made its presence among men quite unwelcome. 

The Mink was rather a rare animal of the weasel type, some 
twelve inches long, with a firm, low-set body. It was rapacious 
and cruel. It lived near streams and fed on fish and frogs, but 
would invade the hen-house with disastrous results. It had a 
beautiful black coat much esteemed by furriers 

‘The Fox was rather a rare animal in the writer's youth, but 
occasional specimens were seen. It would invade hen-houses 
and would kill young lambs. The black and silver varieties 
were never heard of by the writer in our parts. It would appear 
that there is still some fox-hunting in Clarke. The following 
advertisements appeared in the Orono News on Dec. 17, 1925: 

Houxp Pur Lost—Tuesday 7th, at Antioch while out fox-hunting. 


Black and white with brown ears. If you know of whereabouts please notify 
A. A. Somerville, Orono. 
Fox Hounp Lost in Kendal district, Monday, while fox-hunting, blue 


black spotted. Answers to name of “Mack." Please notify owner as to 
whereabouts, 














W. Pennock, Kendal. 


Certain interesting varieties of mammal had inhabited our 
region in earlier times, but had all disappeared before the writer 
was born, Such were the Beaver, traces of whose dams could 
still be seen on the banks of streams; the Deer, which was still 
hunted in Manvers in the writer's time; the Bear, the Wolf, 
and the Lynx, extinct, or nearly so. An odd lynx was occasion: 
ally killed. Even to-day some seem to exist. For instance, in 
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the Orono News of Feb. 18, 1926, it was reported that Cal Myles 
of Clarke Union killed one weighing 25 Ibs., the skin of which 
was sold for $25. 

Many country boys have had the opportunity of seeing tame 
animals become almost wild. It used to be common for cows 
and swine to have their young in summer time away in wild, 
unfrequented spots in the woods. In a few days the young things 
would take on the habits of wild animals. On the approach 
of man they would run away and hide so completely that it 
was difficult to find them, Not only so, but the mothers also 
would be as wild as if they had never been domesticated, and 
it was generally necessary to approach them with great pre- 
caution for fear of their doing you bodily harm. It was not hard 
to understand how the wild horses of the pampas were developed 
after wandering freely at will over the plains for a generation 
or two. 
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Berore the arrival of white men there had been doubtless 
Indian groups who had touched the region at points along the 
shore of Lake Ontario, or had traversed portions of it, but they 
do not seem to have been numerous. The writer never heard 
of any large number of flint, or native copper, implements, or 
of any Indian burying-places being discovered near by. He 
knew of two Indian reservations, one on Scugog Island, and 
the other at Rice Lake, which still exist, and from these an 
occasional individual or family might wander amongst us. He 
remembers distinctly a family which came a couple of times in 
the end of the “fifties” and spent the winter in a real wigwam, 
on the edge of the swamp on the Gibson place, Lot 34, Con. 4, 
Clarke. These Indians made a living, weaving baskets which 
they sold to the neighbours, and their advent was hailed with 
satisfaction, particularly by the children who took great interest 
in them, and considered them as wonderful beings, living an 
ideal life. The writer also remembers that afflicted people 
sometimes visited an Indian doctor who lived at Alnwick. 
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One particular case was that of William Munro, who had a 
bad knee, who was driven that long distance to see Doctor 
Smoke, and finally had to have his leg amputated. 

‘The first step made by government authority in the direction 
of the settlement of our region was the publication of a Pro- 
clamation by Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe on Feb. 7, 1792, at 
Quebec, five months before he took the oaths of office. The 
oaths of office were administered to him on July 8, 1792, at 
Kingston, in the Protestant Church, by the Honourable William 
Osgoode, Chief Justice, as Simcoe and his company were on 
their way to Niagara, where they arrived on July 26, 1792. 
The proclamation follows 


A PROCLAMATION. 
To such as are desirous to settle on the lands of the crown in the 
Province of 
Upper Canada; 
by His Excellency 
John Graves Simcoe, Esquire; 

Lieutenant Governor and Commander in Chief of the said Province, and 

Colonel Commanding His Majesty's Forces, &c. &c. &c. 

Be it known to all concerned, that his majesty hath, by his royal com- 
mission and instructions to the governor, and in his absence the lieutenant 
governor or person administering the government for the time being, of the 
said Province of Upper Canada, given authority and command to grant 
the lands of the crown in the same by patent under the great seal thereof; 
and it being expedient to publish and declare the royal intention respecting 
‘such grants and patents, I do accordingly hereby make known the terms of 
grant and settlement to be 

FIRST.—That the crown lands to be granted be parcel of township: 
if an inland township, of ten miles square, and if a township on navigable 
waters, of nine miles in front and twelve miles in depth, be run out and 
marked by his majesty's surveyor or deputy surveyor general, or under 
his sanction and authority 

‘SECOND.—That only such part of the township be granted as shall 
remain, after a reservation of one seventh part thereof, for the support of a 
protestant clergy, and one other seventh part thereof, for the future disposition 
of the crown. 

“THIRD.—That no farm lot shall be granted to any one person which 
shall contain more than two hundred acres; yet the governor, lieutenant 
governor or person administering the government, is allowed and permitted 
to grant to any person or persons such further quantity of land as they may 
desire, not exceeding one thousand acres, over and above what may have 























been before granted to them. 
FOURTH.—That every petitioner for lands make it appear, that he 
or she is in a condition to cultivate and improve the same, and shall, beside 
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taking the usual oaths, subseribe a declaration (before proper persons to be 
for that purpose appointed) of the tenor of the words following, viz. “'I A.B. 
“do promise and declare that I will maintain and defend to the utmost of my 
“power the authority of the king in his parliament as the supreme legislature 
“of this Province”. 

FIFTH.—That applications for grants be made by petitioner to the 
governor, lieutenant governor or person administering the government for 
the time being, and where it is adviseable to grant the prayer thereof a warrant 
shall issue to the proper officer for a survey thereof, returnable within six 
months with a plot annexed, and be followed with a patent granting the 
same, if desired, in free and common soccage, upon the terms and conditions 
in the royal instructions expressed, and hereinafter suggested. 

SIXTH.—That all grants reserve to the crown, all coals, commonly 
called sea coals, and mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and lead; and 
each patent contain a clause for the reservation of timber for the royal navy 
of the tenor following: “And provided also, that no part of the tract or 
arcel of land hereby granted to the said and his heirs, be within 
“any reservation heretofore made and marked for us, our heirs and successors, 
“by our surveyor general of woods, or his lawful deputy; in which case, 
“this our grant for such part of the land hereby given and granted to the 
“said and his heirs forever as aforesaid, and which shall upon survey 
“thereof being made, be found within any such reservation, shall be null and 
“void, any thing herein contained to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
SEVENTH.—That the two sevenths reserved for the crown’s future 
disposition, and the support of a protestant clergy, be not severed tracts, 
each of one seventh part of the township, but such lots or farms therein, 
as the surveyor-general’s return of the survey of the township, shall be de- 
seribed as set apart for these purposes, between the other farms of which 
the said township shall consist, to the intent that the lands to be reserved 
may be nearly of the like value with an equal quantity of the other parts 
to be granted out as afore-mentioned. 

EIGHTH.—That the respective patentees are to take the estates granted 
to them severally free of quit rent and of any other expences, than such fees 
as are or may be allowed to be demanded and received by the different officers 
concerned in passing the patent and recording the same, to be stated in a 
table authorised and established by the government, and publickly fixed up 
in the several offices of the clerk of the council, of the surveyor general, and 
of the secretary of the Province. 























NINTH.—That every patent be entered upon record within six months 
from the date thereof, in the secretary's or register’s offices, and a docket 
thereof in the auditor's office. 

TENTH.—Whenever it shall be thought adviseable to grant any given 
quantity to one person of one thousand acres or under, and the same cannot 
‘be found by reason of the said reservations and prior grants within the tow 
ship in the petition expressed, the same, or what shall be requisite to make 
up to such person the quantity advised, shall be located to him, in some other 
township, upon a new petition for that purpose to be preferred. 
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And of the said several regulations, all persons concerned are to take 
notice, and govern themselves accordingly. 

Given under my hand and seal, in the city of Quebec, the seventh day 
of February, in the thirty-second year of his majesty’s reign, and in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand, seven hundred and ninety-two. 


By His Excellency's Command, JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE. 


‘Thomas Talbot, Acting Secretary. 
(Re-printed at Newark, by G. Tiffany, 1795.) 


‘An interesting point in the history of Clarke is that at a 
meeting of the Executive Council held in Navy Hall in the 
County of Lincoln (i.e., at Niagara-on-the-Lake) on March 22, 
1793, with Governor Simcoe, Hon. W. Osgoode, and Hon. Peter 
Russell present, the whole Township of Clarke was granted to 
Jasper Murdoch and his associates. This grant was, however, 
rescinded, probably on May 26, 1796, and a survey of the 
forfeited township was ordered on Oct. 1, 1796. The survey 
seems to have been completed in 1797 by Deputy Surveyor- 
General McDonell. 











‘The two letters that follow, written by Peter Russell, Receiver-General, 
to D. W. Smith, Surveyor-General, both of the Executive Council, introduce 
us to the Lovekins, who were amongst the earliest settlers of the Township 
of Clarke. 





(First Letter) 
Springfield,* June 4, 1796. 





Dear 

The bearer, Mr Richard Lovekin, being strongly recommended to me 
by a friend in Treland, I beg leave to solicit your protection and assistance 
for him—His Excellency in Council granted him yesterday 1200 acres and 
200 acres each for two of his sons—But I observe by the warrant that he must 
present it to you for assignment within 21 days—as that time is too short 
for him (an entire stranger) to explore and make his Pitch—I trust you will 
contrive to postpone the assignment until he can move to the part of the 
country in which he wishes to settle, I expect Mr Farmer here every day 
with a number of other settlers—this gentleman being one of those who 
‘came to this country under his wing—as it may probably be His Excellency's 
inclination to accommodate Mr Farmer and his associates with a tract of 
land in a body that they may live together—I could wish that Mr Lovekin 
and his sons may be placed in such a situation that there may be vacant land 
adjoining sufficient to accommodate 40 or 50 settlers and that it may be con- 








Springfield was probably the Hon. Peter Russell's residence a couple 
of miles west of the mouth of the Niagara River. He had also two residences 
in Toronto, one called the Abbey near the Lake, and the other called Peters- 
field, in Queen St West, near the head of Peter St. 
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venient to the Ontario or the Erie and have a good reputation at least for 
fishing (?) and health. I beg your pardon for presuming to give you all this 
trouble, but I am really interested in the welfare of Mr Farmer and his 
associates, as I consider them to have been induced to come to this country 
principally because I was in it, and your assistance to render them comfortable 
will greatly oblige 

Deai 











+ your most obedient Humble Servant 
Peter Russell 
1 am 50 ill at writing this that you must pardon all its faults. 


In the case of the second letter, following hereupon, from Peter Russell 
to D. W. Smith, regarding the Lovekins, we should remember that in the 
interval between the two letters, viz., on July 21, 1796, Lieutenant-Governor 
‘Simcoe had bidden farewell to Toronto, en route to England, and that Peter 
Russell had become Administrator of Upper Canada, 


(Second Letter) 
Springfield, October 18, 1796. 

Dear Sir 
Mr John Lovekin having informed me that he has not been able to 
ascertain his Father's, Brother's and bis own Lots in the Township of Clarke, 
for want of the back concessions being laid off, but that he has pitched upon 
No 82 for John Lovekin, No 33 for Richard Lovekin Junior, and No 35 for 
Richard Lovekin Senior—in the First Concession with the Broken Fronts— 
T am to request you will mark on the map those numbers with the respective 
names opposite for the Lovekins—and give them five Lots immediately 
behind these in the Second Concession as near to them as the Reserves wi 

permit. 














I have the Honor to be 
r, your most obedient 


humble servant 





Peter Russell 
(From the D, W. Smith papers in the Public Library, Toronto.) 


On consulting the records of the Crown Lands Department, 
Toronto, we discover that the Lovekins received the following 
lands: Richard Lovekin, Sen. received Lots 31, 32, 34, 35, Con. 
2, Clarke, on Dec, 6, 1797. Richard Lovekin, Jun. received Lot 
35, Con. 1, and Lot 35, Con. 3, on the same date, and also Lot 3: 
Con. 1, on June 12, 1798. William Lovekin received Lot 32, 
Broken Front, and Lot 32, Con. 1, on June 12, 1798. John 
Lovekin is not mentioned in the records. Did Mr Russell 
confuse names? 

Richard Lovekin, Sen. was born in Ireland probably before 
1740, and was likely about sixty years of age when he came to 
Clarke. He had four grown-up sons and three daughters. He 
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died intestate prior to Dec. 13, 1804, for on that date his son 
and heir-at-law, Richard Lovekin, Jun. conveyed to the sister 
of the latter, Mary, wife of Ebenezer Hartwell, Lots 34 and 35, 
Con. 2, Clarke, and to another sister Sarah, spinster (later Mrs 
Burnham), Lot 31, Con. 2. Also, a few weeks later, on Feb. 4, 
1805, Richard Lovekin, Jun. conveyed for £25, to John Hartwell, 
the south half of Lot 82, Con. 2. The late Mr F. B. Lovekin, 
in 1902, told the writer that two of the daughters of Richard 
Lovekin, Sen. became wives of two Hartwells, and the other, 
wife of Mr Asa Burnham, ‘The names of three of the sons were 
Richard; William, John; the name of the fourth does not appear 
from these documents. 

Richard Lovekin, Jun. was born in Ireland (1770) and died in 
Clarke in 1840,—on July 4, according to the inscription on the 
tombstone in the burying-ground on Lot 35, Con. 1, Clarke, 
“which,” as he says in his Will, “I have laid out for my family and 
their descendants.” It is, however, recorded in St John’s Rectory, 
Bowmanville, that Richard Lovekin, J.P., was buried on July 17, 
1840, so that there is here a discrepancy, probably. He was 
married to Theodosia Bates, who died on May 9, 1850, aged 
64 years. She was buried in the same plot. Richard Lovekin, 
Jun, made his Will on June 15, 1839, and in it bequeathed to 
his eldest son, Richard (Atwood) Lovekin, the south half of 
Lot 32, Con. 1, along with the Broken Front adjoining, contain- 
ing 130 acres in all. This was “Pioneer Farm”. It was willed 
to R. A. Lovekin “during his natural life”, and after his death 
to Richard Munro Lovekin, son of R. A. Lovekin. To his 
second son, Thomas Lovekin, was bequeathed the north half of 
Lot 33, Con. 1, to his third son, John Wellington Lovekin, was 
given the north half of Lot 32, Con. 2, to his fourth son, Joseph 
Lovekin, was left the south half of Lot 33, Con. 1, and to his 
fifth son, James Patrickson Lovekin, Lot 35, Con. 1. Three 
daughters are also mentioned in the Will as beneficiaries, Maria, 
‘Theodosia and Eliza, But it is to be noted that F. B. Lovekin, 
in 1902, gave the writer additional names of children of Richard 
Lovekin, Jun., viz., William and three daughters, Nancy, Eliza 
beth and Sarah. These had probably pre-deceased their father. 
The Will was witnessed by Allan Wilmot, Joel Beman and John 
Wilmot. 

‘The Lovekin family has steadily kept its place in the Town- 
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ship of Clarke, and has played a considerable role therein. 
Richard Lovekin, Jun. was a Justice of the Peace. J. T. Coleman 
(1875) speaks at p. 9 of Mr Lovekin’s 
activity in militia affairs in the war of 1812. He was also active 
in the business world. He was a shareholder in the Bond Head 
Harbour Company whose charter was granted March 6, 1838. 
R. A. Lovekin, his eldest son, and the first white child born in 
Clarke, was a member of the Township Council for six years 
(1861-1866). Mr Lovekin, during this period, was an occasional 
visitor upon the writer's father, and we had the pleasure of his 
company, now and again, as he would spend a night with us 
going from place to place, overseeing the roads and bridges in 
his ward. He had a somewhat droll appearance, and his voice 
and manner of speech were odd. But he was an intelligent man, 
and had his own opinions about the world and the people in it. 
He was well-informed regarding Upper Canadian history, and 
would talk by the hour about the picturesque figures of the 
past,—such as Robert Gourlay and William Lyon Mackenzie 
for whom he had a good deal of admiration, His knowledge of 
fruit was wide and pretty accurate, and he would bring samples 
of rare varieties of apples and pears which were very interesting. 
But he had not much ambition, and spent the last fifteen years 
of his life very much in retirement. He died on Nov. 28, 1882, 
aged 77 years, and was buried in Bowmanville cemete: 
was pre-deceased by his much-loved son, Richard Munro 
Lovekin, who died at Wellington Square, on March 28, 1871, 
at the age of 34 years. R. A. Lovekin's wife, Mary Munro 
Lovekin, outlived her husband ten years, dying Dec. 28, 1892, 
aged 83 years. 

James Patrickson Lovekin, fifth son of Ri 
was born in 1818 and died on June 22, 1898, being buried in 
Bowmanville cemetery. He was a student in Upper Canada 
Academy, Cobourg, and at the closing exercises on April 28, 
1841, he read an original poem whose subject was “Osceéla” 
(1804-1838),? the brave half-breed Seminole Chief who fought 
against the United States in the second Seminole war, and at- 
tracted much attention the world over. In 1853, 1854, and 
again in 1867, 1868, J. P. Lovekin was a member of the Clarke 


‘Wellington Square, eight miles east of Hamilton, now Burlington, 
*See Mayne Reid's romance, “Oceéla.” 
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‘Township Council, and in the later period sat also in the Counties’ 
Council. As early as 1851 he had a fruit-tree nursery on his 
farm at the townline, where it continued for years—down as 
far at least as 1865, He called it Kilcolman Gardens. For a 
number of years he had a place of business in Newcastle, where 
for some time (at least from 1861 to 1865) he bought large 
amounts of wheat and barley, much of which was shipped from 
Bond Head, or Port Newcastle, wharf. Mr F, B, Lovekin, who 
sat in the Clarke Municipal Council from 1895 to 1900 and also 
in the Counties’ Council from 1897 to 1900, was a son of James 
Patrickson Lovekin. It may be mentioned here that Joseph 
Lovekin, fourth son of Richard Lovekin, Jun., died on June 23, 
1859, at the age of 42 years, and was buried in the Lovekin 
cemetery on Lot 35, Con, 1, Clarke. 

Mrs Maria Murney,! in 1859, acting as amanuensis for her 
mother, Mrs Mary Warren Breckenridge (or Breakenridge), 
gives certain details of the arrival of Robert Baldwin (1741-1816) 
n Clarke, and of his sojourn there. We are told that, after 
arriving in York (Toronto) from Ireland in the summer of 1798, 
the Baldwins remained for a few days inhabiting a tent in that 
dismal place, as it then was, consisting of a dozen houses without 
church, schoolhouse, or inn. Then they went down to Clarke 
by open boat to a farm Mr Baldwin had purchased, on which 
was a small log hut with a bark roof, and a chimney made of 
sticks and clay. The only clearance on the place was of about 
ten acres in extent. Here he brought seven of his children 
(he had had sixteen), four daughters and three sons. The eldest 
son, William Warren Baldwin, was then about twenty-four 
years old. He was known afterwards as Dr W. W. Baldwin, 
and was the father of Hon. Robert Baldwin (1804-1858) of the 
Lafontaine-Baldwin administration which for two periods, 1842- 
1843 and 1848-1851, managed the public affairs of Canada. 
Dr W. W. Baldwin had taken his medical course in Edinburgh, 
but after removing to York became a lawyer, and practised 
law with success for some time. He was gazetted a member of 
the Legislative Council, or Senate of the time, but owing to ill 
health did not take his seat, and died Jan. 8, 1844. 

If we consult the public records in the Crown Lands Office 

The 
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and in the Archives of Ontario we discover that Robert Baldwin 
held a Crown deed, dated Nov. 25, 1802, for Lot 28, Con. 2, 
in Clarke, where he does not seem ever to have lived. He had 
also a Crown deed dated Jan. 11, 1816, for Lot 31, B.F., where 
he apparently did reside. But there is also on the records in 
the Archives mention of a Clergy Reserve lease to Robert 
Baldwin, dated Sept. 29, 1802, for Lots 31, B.F. and 31, Con. 1, 
containing 250 acres. His grand-daughter’s Recollections do not 
clear the matter up, which need not surprise us, for her mother 
who had told her the story was the youngest child of the family, 
and was only about twelve years old in 1802, She merely says, 
“the family proceeded to take possession of a farm my grand- 
father purchased", but on the other hand we have from her a 
good deal of information respecting the unsuitability of the 
Baldwin family for life in the wilderness. The head of the 
house seems to have had all the local honours going: he was 
Colonel of the Militia and Lieutenant of the County, but he 
was an old man, and all his sons but one, who had rheumatism, 
had left him. Sometimes his daughters had to do the rough 
work about the place, and were frequently unable to hire any- 
one to help. Then the house was small, and cold in winter, 
unless the fire-place were kept blazing continuously. The 
neighbours were kind but were somewhat far away, and Indians, 
occasional '‘tramps"’, and wild beasts sometimes annoyed them, 
When they did get servants to help, they were obliged to si 
at table with them, which they considered a great grievance. 
One particularly interesting story is told of how the young girls 
had to feéd two or three hundred men who had come from far 
and near to be drilled by the colonel on June 4, which was the 
annual “training day". “They had great sugar kettles full of 
venison soup, roast meat and pies, and all sorts of things, and 
these boors drank terribly and stayed all night and about 
twenty of them stayed to breakfast.” 

So, farm life in Clarke became unbearable and the eldest son, 
Dr Baldwin, invited the family to come to York, which they did 
in December, 1810. According to the Clergy Reserve books the 
lease was not relinquished, and the rent went on accumulating 
till June, 1833, when it amounted to £66.8.134 ($265.63). Then 
the land was transferred to Daniel Arnott and he seems to have 
paid the rent. The rate of rent was very low for all these Clergy 
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Reserve lands. For a lot of 200 acres for the first seven years 
it was $7 annually, for the second seven, it was $14 annually, 
and for the third seven it was $21 annually, and the lease was 
renewable. The Baldwin home was on the banks of a stream 
about ten miles long which afterwards was by some called 
“Baldwin's Creek”, later often “Wilmot's Creek” (Squair's 
Creek), 

‘The first Robert Baldwin was Lieutenant for Durham County, and a 
word should be said about this class of official. One of the early acts of 
Governor Simcoe on arriving in Upper Canada was the appointment of 
Lieutenants of Counties, In a letter to Henry Dundas, Secretary of State, 
dated Navy Hall, Niagara, Nov. 4, 1792, transmitting the Journals of the 
Legislative Council and House of Assembly, together with such Acts as have 
‘been passed during the Session he says, “In order to promote an Aristocracy, 
most necessary in this Country, I have appointed Lieutenants to the most 
populous Counties, which I mean to extend from time to time; and have 
given to them the recommendatory Power for the Militia and Magistracy 
fs is usual in England—of course those persons are selected, whom I have 
found at the Head of the respective Counties”.* 





Dr Henry Scadding? gives the list of Lieutenants of Counties 
in 1804, 

“The following gentlemen were, in 1804, Lieutenants of Counties for the 
Counties attached to their respective names. We take the list from the 
Upper Canada Almanac for 1804, published at York by John Bennett. John 
Macdonell, Esq., Glengarry; William Fortune, Esq., Prescott; Archibald 
Macdonell, Esq., Stormont; Hon, Richard Duncan, Esq., Dundas; Peter 
Drummond, Esq., Grenville; James Breakenridge, Esq., Leeds; Hon. Richard 
Cartwright, Esq., Frontenac; Hazelton Spencer, Esq., Lenox; William 
Johnson, Esq., Addington; John Ferguson, Esq., Hastings; Archibald 
Macdonell, Esq., of Marysburg, Prince Edward; Alexander Chisholm, Esq.. 
Northumberland; Robert Baldwin, Esq., Durham; Hon. David William 
Smith, Esq., York; Hon, Robert Hamilton, Esq., Lincoln; Samuel Ryerse, 
Esq., Norfoik; William Clays, Esq., Oxford; (Middlesex is vacant); Hon 
Alexander Grant, Esq., Essex; Hon. James Baby, Esq., Kent.” 

‘The system of Lieutenants of Counties was not of long duration. It 
‘seems to have come to an end in 1807, having met with the disapproval of the 
Home Government. It is possible also that it did not fit well into the circum- 
stances of our situation in Upper Canada at that time. 


Neighbours of the Baldwins mentioned by Mrs Breckenridge 


were the Lovekins, the Cozenses, the Hartwells and others. 
Capt. Dan Cozens appears as the holder of the Crown deed of 




















Cruikshank, “Correspondence of Lieut-Governor John Graves Simeoe”, 


Vol. I, p. 251. 
*Scadding, “Toronto of Old”, p. 82. 
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Lot 32, Con. 4, Clarke, March 23, 1798, and he had other 
holdings like many of the army officers. He is also (along with 
others of his name) mentioned by Dr Henry Scadding in “Toronto 
of Old", pp. 386, 457, as amongst the earliest inhabitants of York. 
Two Hartwells, already mentioned, appear in R. Lovekin’s 
nillitia list of 1812, but are not mentioned as holders of Crown 
deeds. They obtained part of the Lovekin lands. 

‘The belief that Richard Lovekin was the first settler in Clarke 
is not shared by all. Dr Wm Canniff in his “History of the 
Settlement of Upper Canada”, p. 199, says that Roger Bates’s 
grandfather “removed to the Township of Clarke, where he was 
the first white settler, and for six months saw no white person.” 
There seems to be no doubt that the Bateses were very early 
settlers in the region, 

The Bates family had close contact with the Lovekins. In 
the cemetery on Lot 35, Con. 1, Clarke, there is a headstone 
which speaks of Huldah, relict of Roger Bates, who was born in 
Massachusetts in 1750, and died in 1810. In the same cemetery, 
as is mentioned elsewhere, there is the headstone to Theodosia 
Bates, wife of Richard Lovekin Jun., who died in 1850. The 
“Testimonial of Mr Roger Bates", published by the “Ontario 
Historical Society” in 1906 (Vol. VII, p. 146), tells us that 
Mrs Lovekin was an aunt of Roger Bates of the “Testimonial”. 
One would suppose then that Huldah and Theodosia were 
mother and daughter, and Roger, husband and father. If so, 
he had died before 1810, the year of his wife’s death. But the 
“Testimonial” states that Roger Bates, the grandfather, died 
in 1819, at the age of 84. There is then some confusion here, 
and since there is uncertainty regarding other points in the 
“Testimonial”, the writer will not try to make a coherent 
sketch of the Bateses. In the records of the Crown Lands 
Department, Toronto, we find that on April 6, 1797, Roger 
Bates received the deed for Lots 6 and 7, Broken Front, Clarke, 
and that Adna Bates received the deed for Lot 6, Con. 1. Both 
of these properties seem to have been soon disposed of, but 
Adna Bates acquired Lot 11, Con. 2, and the name Adna Bates 
is given as owner of that lot on “Tremaine's Map of the County 
of Durham" in 1861, and of the south half of the same lot in 
Belden’s Atlas in 1878. The name occurs also in other places, 
as for example in the list of pathmasters of Clarke for 1870, 
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1871, etc. The names Roger Bates and Adna Bates appear also 
in R, Lovekin’s Militia Roll Call for 1812 as given by J. T. 
Coleman in his “Early Settlers" (1875) at p. 10. We find also 
in Coleman's book at p. 12, that Adna Bates and Stoddard 
Bates were present at the marriage of James Bates, of Clarke, 
to Elizabeth Burk, of Darlington, on Oct. 28, 1811. He seems 
to have died Aug. 27, 1832, aged 42 years, and was buried in 
Bowmanville cemetery. Another inscription in the same 
cemetery reminds us of the close connection between the Bateses 
and the Lovekins, where it is recorded that Earl Bates, aged 65, 
and his wife Theodosia (née Lovekin), aged 52, died on the 
same day, Jan. 1, 1868, These two were married on Sept. 13, 
1855, and had lived in Scarboro’. To Scarboro’ had migrated 
in early times Adna, eldest son of Roger Bates of Clarke, and 
had died there in 1840. And in 1922 there died in Scarboro’ 
Earl Stimson Bates in his eightieth year. So there had sprung 
from the Clarke stock two branches, the one in Hamilton Town- 
ship, and the one in Scarboro’ with a recurrence in all these of 
certain favourite names of the family which serves very much 
to confuse the records for the genealogist. 

Zneas Shaw was a native of Scotland, Mrs John Graves 
Simcoe, in her Diary! for Sun. March 4, 1792, writes thus of his 
arrival at Quebec 

“Capt. Shaw, of the Queen's Rangers, and four other gentlemen arrived 
from Frederickstown, in New Brunswick, which is 370 miles from hence. They 
walked on snow shoes 240 miles in 19 days, came up the river St John, and 
crossed many small lakes.” About a year later she writes of his arrival at Navy 
Hall (Niagara) thus:—"Fri. April 19, 1798—Capt, ‘Eneas Shaw is arrived wi 
his wife and seven children, from Oswego, where he met his family and spent 
the winter with them, The south shore of Lake Ontario being uninhabited, 
from Oswego they brought with them an Indian to build huts and shoot 
partridges and ducks. They came the whole way in a boat.” 














Enneas Shaw posteésed the confidence of Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe and received rapid promotion in civil and military affairs. 
He became a member of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada 
in 1794, and of the Executive Council in 1795. He was made 
Major in 1794, Lieutenant-Colonel in 1798, Major-General in 
1811. He died in 1815. His wife had pre-deceased him in 1806, 
They had eight children: George, John, Alexander, Charles, 
#neas, Richard, Sophia, Isabella. For his public services the 
~The Diary of Mrs John Graves Simcoe”, by J. Ross Robertson, 1911, 
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Government made to him and to his children grants of land. 
He himself was to have 1000 acres in Flamborough, 400 acres 
in York, 900 in Pickering, or 2300 acres in all. Each of his 
children was to have 1200 acres, distributed in the following 
manner: George, in Cramahe; John, in Whitby; Alexander, 
in Clarke; Charles, in Hamilton; Enea, in Haldimand; 
Richard, in Darlington; Sophia, in Clarke; Isabella, in Whitby. 
The writer has not verified the list of deeds to see whether all 
these were appropriated, but the warrants were ready on Dec. 
28, 1796. According to the records in the Crown Lands Depart- 
ment the following Crown deeds were given in Clarke and 
Darlington to members of the Shaw family. neas Shaw 
received Lot 1, Broken Front, Darlington; Richard Shaw 
received Lots 3 and 4, Broken Front, Darlington; Aineas Shaw 
received Lot 1, Con. 1, Darlington; Richard Shaw received 
Lots 3 and 4, Con. 1, Darlington; Aineas Shaw received Lots 
Land 2, Con. 2, Darlington; Richard Shaw received Lots 4 and 
5, Con. 2, Darlington; AEneas Shaw received Lots 16 and 17, 
Con, 3, Darlington; Sophia Shaw received Lots 9 and 10, 
Broken Front, Clarke; Alexander Shaw received Lots 23 and 
24, Broken Front, Clarke; Sophia Shaw received Lots 9 and 10, 
Con. 1, Clarke. This made 18 lots in all, or about 3600 acres 
in the two townships. But the distribution of lots is different 
from that spoken of on Dec. 28, 1796. The writer is unable to 
explain how these changes were made. No doubt what is given 
in the records of the Crown Lands Department is correct. 
But difficulties arise, such for instance as regards the identity 
of neas Shaw. But we are not searching titles, and it is suffi- 
cient for our purposes to know that these lands were given to 
the same family. It is likely that the AEneas Shaw of Darlington 
was Eneas Shaw, Jun. who may have received landsin Darlington 
instead of in Haldimand as had been intended. He received his 
1200 acres. Richard Shaw also received 1200 acres in Darlington. 
Alexander Shaw does not seem to have had his full share of 
1200 acres in two lots, Nos 23 and 24, B.F., of Clarke. Sophia 
Shaw also in her block of land, Nos 9 and 10, B.F. and Con. 1, 
stretching from the Lake to what is now Newtonville, might 
not have had her full measure of 1200 acres, but perhaps it was 
reckoned as such, on account of the deep Broken Front at that 
point. 
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‘The story of Sophia Shaw is of considerable interest. According to “The 
Story of Isaac Brock” by Walter R. Nursey, 1923, p. 211, “Sophia Shaw, the 
lady to whom ‘our hero’ was betrothed, was a daughter of General meas 
Shaw, and born May 31, 1792. On Brock’s death she remained unmarried. 
It was Miss Sophia Shaw who brought Brock a cup of coffee—the ‘stirrup 
cup’—the morning that he halted—334 miles from the Fort, at the house of 
her brother-in-law Captain John Powell—at Niagara (Newark) where she 
was visiting her elder sister, Isabella—wife of this Captain John Powell— 
elder son of the Chief Justice”. 











It is not likely that Miss Shaw ever exploited this large piece 
of property. She lived for long (d. 1872) after the death of her 
affianced husband, and disposed of the land, On Tremaine’s 
County Map of 1861 there are no fewer than nineteen names of 
owners amongst whom her holding had been divided. And that 
not surprising, for a part of the village of Newtonville was 
included therein. 

‘The Shaw land in Darlington contained in all 2400 acres. 
Of this about 2000 acres made almost a solid block in the south- 
east corner of the township, and had in it a large proportion of 
rich land. Richard, the fifth son of Major-General the Hon, 
Zneas Shaw, born 1790, died 1834, lived in Darlington. He 
was married to Dorothy Shoultz who, after his death, became 
Mrs David Francis Burk. Richard Shaw was Capt. of the 
Royal York Rangers. He had two sons whom the writer re- 
members, George Shoultz, born 1830, and Richard J., born 1834. 
George, a good, enterprising farmer, was married twice, (1) to 
Jemima Marr in 1852, (2) to Margaret McClung in 1862. She 
died in 1893, Richard J. was married to Mary Bellwood, 
daughter of Charles Bellwood, of Lot 33, Con. 4, Clarke, a near 
neighbour of the writer's family. Richard J. Shaw and his 
wife both died in 1898, he at the age of 64, she at the age of 59. 











If one standing near Providence Church at the front of the 
Third Concession, Darlington, should cast his eye towards the 
south, he would have before him a beautiful landscape unrolling 
itself down to the Lake, the site to-day of rich fields of grain 
and pasture, mingled with large, productive orchards. That 
territory was once nearly all in the hands of the Shaw family 





and it was hoped by Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe that such 
blocks of property should in the future become the solid anchor- 
age of a landed aristocracy, on which should be founded a firm, 
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reasonable system of Church and State, to be forever the home 
and refuge of freemen attached by interest and affection to the 
institutions and ideals of Britain. Such were his hopes, but no 
aristocracy was established but that of toil and prudence. And 
yet without his hoped-for aristocracy, or the system of Church 
and State which he loved, freemen have lived upon that land 
and eaten abundantly of its fruits in peace, have inhabited good 
houses, have chosen their own councils and parliaments with 
full powers to make and unmake laws, and still have not run 
riot in tearing down the old barriers of authority in religion and 
morals. They have not demanded to be detached from Britain 
and her monarchy. Simcoe would not have asked for a higher 
result, and it has been attained without the help of the things 
which he thought essential. Aristocracy did not take root, the 
Simcoes and the Shaws have gone, but their place was filled by 
the Braggs, the Allins, the Clemences, the Cragos, the Souches, 
the Rickards, the Galbraiths, the Hoars, and others still on that 
area, or who have passed on. Humani y produce fine fruit 
under very varying systems and conditions. Keenness of mind, 
skill of hand, buoyancy of spirit, and they are the things that 
count, do not seem to be confined to any narrow field of circum- 
stanc 























The Sopers were early settlers in Clarke and Darlington. 
John Soper, son of Samuel Soper of Butler's Rangers, received 
from the Crown, Lot 1, Broken Front, Clarke, May 17, 1802. 
The lot was estimated to contain about 240 acres. The Clergy 
Reserve of one-seventh for this lot, amounting to 34 2/7 acres, 
was located in Lot 20, Con. 2, which as late as 1861 was called 
on Tremaine’s Map a Glebe. The writer remembers Timothy 
Soper of Bowmanville. J. T. Coleman in his “Early Settlers” 
speaks thus of him: “His father, Mr Leonard Soper,’ was born 
in 1762, and emigrated to Canada in 1788. The following year, 
the present Timothy Soper was born in the Township of Sidney, 
near the head of the Bay of Quinte, and was the first white child 
born in that Township”. J. T. Coleman tells us further that 
Leonard Soper removed in 1795 to the Township of Hope, and 
in 1805 to Darlington and built the first saw-mill in the town- 
TRrother Leonard Soper lived on Lot 16, B.F. and Con. 1, Clarke inthe 
“fifvies" and used to bring grits to F. Squair’s mill. 
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ship. In 1806 he bought from Augustus Barber part of Lot 9, 
Con. 1, on which a flour mill was built, long known as Soper’s 
Mill, known now (1925) and for a good many years back as 
MacKay's Mill. The writer remembers a son of Timothy Soper, 
Captain Alpha Soper, who, in about 1860, lived by the gravel 
road on Lot 29, Con. 3, Clarke, the Crown deed of which had 
been granted to Hon. John McGill on July 22, 1809. Then the 
land was owned by Hon. Augustus Warren Baldwin of Russell 
Hil, in the Township of York, who sold the north half to Timothy 
Soper for £125 on Jan. 24, 1837. Then it was conveyed to Peter 
Stalker before 1870, and he lived on it until about 1914. He 
died on June 16, 1924, in his ninety-third year. Before it was 
Soper property a saw-mill was built by a Mr Sabine on the little 
creek which flows through it. In about 1857 it was quite a 
romantic adventure to visit the old mill with its upright saw, 
and gather turpentine from the ends of white pine saw-logs, out 
of which a fine quality of chewing-gum was made which was 
quoted high in the juvenile market of S.S. No. 9, Clarke, The 
Soper boys bore, what seemed to some, odd names:—Wash 
(Washington), App (Appleton), Alph (Alpha), and Tim 
(Timothy), unless memory is playing tricks with the writer. 
Where are they all to-night? In what beds do they lie? 

J. T. Coleman in beginning his “Early Settlers” says that 
John Burk, John W. Trull, and Roger Conat were the pioneers, 
and first settlers of Darlington. The land taken up by two of 
these men lies towards the west side of the township, and is 
rather outside the area treated in this book. But on account of 
the interest attaching to pioneers something will be said about 
them all. 

‘An early reference to John Burk is in the “D. W. Smith 
Papers”, where it is stated that on June 28, 1796, his case was 
considered by the Council, when it was decided that Lot 13, 
Con. 1, Darlington, for which he was applying, should be 
reserved for the petitioner until he produces to the Surveyor- 
General permission to settle on the said lot, or until the Town 


























ship of Darlington be laid open, in which case the petitioner 
shall have a grant of the lot prayed for. Probably he had already 
gone upon the lot. In the records of the Crown Lands Depart- 
ment we find that on Dec. 31, 1798, he received the deed of 
Lot 13, Con. 1, as well as that of Lot 13 of the Broken Front, 
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in all amounting to some 400 acres, We notice also that James 
Burk received on the same date Lot 16, Con. 1. Some of this 
land became important, particularly Lot 13, Con. 1, on account 
of the fine water power furnished by the Creek at the north end 
of the lot. A fine mill called by various names at different 
times, now Vanstone's Mill, was erected there. Farther down, 
Gifford’s tannery, Squait’s oatmeal, flour, and barley mills, 
Williams's carding mill, etc., driven by the same stream, were 
flourishing concerns in early times, The list of the Burks is a 
long one, and the writer is unable to give a clear account of 
them. A few names must suffice. In Lovekin's Militia Roll Call 
for 1812 we find James Burk, Samuel Burk, David Burk. In 
addition to the names already given we find in the list of mar- 
riages quoted in Coleman's “Early Settlers" at p. 12, that 
John Burk, Jun. was married on Dec. 28, 1807, to Jane Brisbin, 
John Burk, Sen., and David Burk being present. On Oct. 28, 
1811, James Bates was married to Elizabeth Burk, John Burk, 
Sen., and Jessia (sic) Burk being present. On June 16, 1805, 
Luke Burk was married to Nancy McBane, James Burk being 
present. An important member of the family was John Burk, 
son of David F. Burk (1787-1866), born May 28, 1814, died 
April 24, 1859. He was married to Lucia Grover, who for many 
years survived her husband, dying Sept. 30, 1888, at 78 years. 
John Burk was partner with John Simpson as manufacturer and 
merchant, and the two constituted a most enterprising, prosper- 
ous, and popular firm. Mr Burk's premature and unexpected 
death was the cause of profound sorrow in the community. He 
left behind him a considerable estate. His son E. G. Burk died 
at Campbellford, Ontario, on July 16, 1894, at the early age of 
43 years. Other members of the family were William K. Burk, 
son of David F. Burk, who owned Lot 13, B.F., one of the 
properties of John Burk his grandfather. He died Oct. 2, 1881, 
at the age of 65 years, Also Harvey William (or William 
Harvey) Burk, sometimes called Captain Burk, whose property 
at Lot 20, Con. 1, bore the name of Neptune Grove. Mr H. W. 
Burk was elected a member of the Federal Parliament in 1879 
asa Liberal. He died on Oct. 13, 1907, at the age of 86 years. 
One of his daughters is Lady Hughes, widow of Hon. Sir Sam 
Hughes (1853-1921), Minister of Militia in the Great War. 
Clergy Reserve land was sometimes leased. It is interesting 
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to look at some of the points in connection with a lease to 
John Burk of Lot 15, in the Broken Front, Darlington. It 
covered 220 acres, and commenced on Sept. 29, 1802. 
For the first seven years, from Sept. 29, 1802, to Sept. 29, 
1809, the rent was £3.17.0. 
For the second seven years, from 1809 to 1816 £ 7. 
For three years, from 1816 to 1819 £5 
For one year, 1819-1820 £1 
‘And then up to Sept. 25, 1823, whole am’t due 
‘And up to June, 1833, whole am't due £61. 1.3 
Then the land was sold and became the property of Robert 
Lowe, March 12, 185 
Roger Conat (or Conant) with his three sons Abel, Eliphalet, 
and Jeremiah applied as early as July 13, 1793, for land in 
Darlington. On that date it was decided by the Council that 
they should have 200 acres apiece. Later, on July 8, 1795, 
there is a decision that Roger is to have 400 acres, and the sons 
200 acres each in the Township of Darlington with the Broken 
Fronts. Finally, on April 19, 1798, Roger Conat received 
Lots 32 and 33 in the Broken Front, and apparently on the 
same date, Lots 32 and 33, Con. 1. In the same year, 1798, on 
Dec. 31, Abel, Eliphalet, and Jeremiah received Lots 29 and 30 
in the Broken Front, and apparently on the same date, Lots 
29 and 30, Con. 1, All of which would make up about 1600 
acres. In the Militia Roll Call for 1812 we find the names of 
Eliphalet and Jeremiah Conat. 
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‘As Gordon D, Conant says in the “First Report of the Bureau of 
Archives” for Ontario (1903), p. 50, “Of the land which was originally 
possessed by Roger Conant, there is none, at the present day, owned by any 
fof the Conants. There were four sons and two daughters in the family, and 
Thomas Conant, my great-grandfather, was foully massacred in 1838 during 
the Canadian Revolution by a despatch bearer. This accounts for the fact 
that we, his direct descendants, do not possess any of the original property. 
However, we do possess at Port Oshawa, four miles west, some of the property 
which was owned and occupied by David Annis, who was a brother-in-law 
of Roger Conant, and who came from Massachusetts with him." In J. T. 
Coleman's “Early Settlers", p. 12, the marriage of Thomas Conant is men- 
tioned:—“Third March, 1807, married, Thomas Conat, of Darlington, to 
Hannah Stoner. Present, Peter Stoner, her father, Abel Conat, Polly, his 
wife, and Phorbe Lightheart."” There is an interesting account of the killing 
of Thomas Conant in “Upper Canada Sketches”, at p. 78, by Thomas Conant 
Briggs, 1898) 
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John Trull (1746-1830) was born in the Isle of Wight, and 
came to Darlington by way of New York State in 1794. His 
name does not appear among the holders of Crown deeds. He 
drew 600 acres of land near Port Granby in Clarke, but did not 
settle there. Instead he came back to Darlington and bought 
land from Roger Conat at a dollar an acre on Lot 32, B.F., and 
Con. 1. His son, John Casey Trull (1795-1880), known as 
Captain Trull, was the first white child born in the county. 
In 1902 when the writer visited Jesse Trull (1825-1912), son of 
John C. Trull, he was shown the Commission granted by Sir 
John Colborne on Sept. 11, 1830, to John C. Trull as Lieutenant 
in the Ist Regiment of Durham Militia, and also the Commission 
from Sir Edmund Walker Head, dated Feb. 15, 1856, appointing 
him Lieutenant-Colonel in the 3rd Battalion of Durham Militia. 

Lieut. Robert Cowell, on Oct. 8, 1796, is given 2000 acres in 
Clarke, to be distributed as follows:—Lots 16, 17, and 18, 
Broken Front; Lots 16, 17, and 18, Con. 1; Lots 17 and 18, 
Con. 2; Lots 17 and 18, Con, 3. On Tremaine’s Map of 1861, 
five lots of this block (1000 acres) are still in the hands of one 
proprietor—Montague Handley—who may have inherited the 
estate. The other half of the block appears under the names of 
Soper, Burnham, Brand, Powers, Lent, Parks, and G.T.R. 
Company. Lieut. Cowell had served in the last war as Lieut. 
in the 99th Regiment. He is spoken of in “Some Letters of 
Robert Nichol” in “Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
Records, Vol. XX, p. 55." But so far the writer has found no 
other trace of him, 

Miss Rachel Crookshank(s) received from the Crown the 
following lands in the Township of Clarke: Lots 26 and 27, 
Broken Front, on Nov. 11, 1796; Lots 26 and 27, Con. 1, on 
Nov. 11, 1796; Lot 26, Con. 2, on the same date; Lots 26 and 
27, Con. 3, also on the same date. In all she received seven 
lots of some two hundred acres each, or approximately 1400 
acres. The property ran from the Lake shore, half a mile wide, 
except in the second concession where it was a quarter of a mile 
wide, back to the fourth concession line, some five miles, and 
included land afterwards owned by the Wallbridges, G. S, 
Boulton, Francis Gibson, Solomon Fligg, J. J. Robson, John 
Middleton, and a group of owners of village lots in Newcastle 
besides. Miss Crookshank was a sister of Hon. George Crook- 
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shank (1763-1859), who was a member of the Legislative Council 
of Upper Canada, and a very important citizen of Toronto. 
Another sister, Catharine, was the wife of Hon. John McGill. 
‘These Crookshank ladies were great friends of Mrs Simcoe (1766- 
1850), wife of John Graves Simcoe (1752-1806), Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada. Mrs Simcoe shed tears on bidding 
them farewell, as she left Toronto. She wrote thus in her 
diary—Thur. July 21, 1796—"Took leave of Mrs McGill and 
Miss Crookshank. I was so much out of spirits I was unable 
to dine with them. Mrs McGill sent me some dinner, but I 
could not eat; cried all day." Miss Crookshank became in 1817 
the second wife of Dr James Macaulay, father of Sir James 
Buchanan Macaulay (1793-1859), Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. The name Macaulay has been preserved in 
the last two syllables of the name Teraulay Street, Toronto. 

Hannah Jarvis, on April 15, 1803, received from the Crown 
Lots 12, 13, and 14, Broken Front, and on the same date Lots 12, 
13, and 14, Con. 1, in Clarke. The property made a block two 
miles anda half long, from the Lake to the Kingston Road, 
and three-quarters of a mile wide, lying south-west of Newton- 
ville, containing 1200 acres, and covering the properties marked 
on Tremaine’s Map of 1861 as belonging to Mrs Hamilton 
(probably daughter of Mrs Jarvis), William F. Allen, James K. 
Allen, George Tate, J. Cotton, J. T. Williams, S. Hyett, Hon. G 
S. Boulton, John Wade, Moses Thompson. Mrs Hannah Jarvis 
was the wife of William Jarvis (1756-1817), appointed Secretary 
of the Province in 1792, Her maiden name was Hannah Owen 
Peters, daughter of Rev. Samuel Peters, D.D., of Hebron, Conn. 
She was married to William Jarvis in England in 1785. Her 
application for land came before the Executive Council, and on 
Oct. 4, 1796, it was ordered that she was to have 1200 acres, 
and that 400 acres each should be given to her children Maria 
Lavinia (later wife of George Hamilton, founder of the City of 
Hamilton), Augusta (later wife of Thomas McCormick), William 
Manson (or Munson) Jan and Samuel Peters Jarvis (1792- 
1857), after whom Jarvis Street, Toronto, is called. Where the 
children received their land the writer is unaware. 

John McGill (1751?-1834) received, on July 22, 1809, a 
Crown deed for Lots 29 and 30, Broken Front, ike, also for 









































Lots 29 and 30, Con. 1, for Lot 29, Con. 2, and for Lots 29 and 
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30, Con. 3,—in all seven lots, containing 1159 acres. This land 
had been granted to Mr McGill on Oct. 7, 1796, but on account 
of some error in the patent, he surrendered it on June 29, 1809, 
and received a new patent on July 22, 1809. ‘There was made a 
Clergy Reserve for this land of 165 4/7 acres, in Lot 31, Con. 1. 
His was a fine block of land, beginning at the Lake and running 
north over four miles to the fourth concession line at Renwick’s 
corner. It covered the territory, which, on Tremaine's Map of 
1861, bore the names of Galt, Baldwin, Arnot, Ivory, Foster, 
Munro, Blackburn, Soper, Bowen, Reed, Hill, and a considerable 
part of the village of Newcastle. Hon. John McGill was a 
Scotsman who emigrated to Virginia in 1773. He was a Captain 
in the Queen’s Rangers under Simcoe in the Revolutionary War, 
was Commissary of Stores for Upper Canada in 1793-6, became 
member of the Legislative Council in 1797, and received many 
other honours. His wife was a sister of Hon. George Crook- 











1m Dummer Powell, Jun. (1778-1803) received, on Aug. 
Lot 22, Broken Front, Con. 1, and Con. 2, Clarke, 
ing in all 560 acres, and covering the territory allotted 
by Tremaine's Map of 1861 to James and Robert Roland, 
Joseph Wilson, Robert Huggart, Roland Norton, and William 
Herd. Mr Powell was the son of William Dummer Powell 
(1755-1834) who was born at Boston, Mass., of Welsh descent. 
He was educated in England, and called to the Bar in 1779. 
He came the same year to Canada, was made Chief Justice in 
1815, resigned in 1825, and died in Toronto in 1834. He applied 
for land for his son while still an infant. The son died at Thorold 
while a young man of twenty-five. 

Robert Wilkins (1742-1836) of the Carrying Place at the 
head of the Bay of Quinty (Quinté) received, on May 17, 1802, 
the grant of thirteen and a half lots in Clarke, containing 2700 
acres. The names of the owners of these lots as they appeared 
on Tremaine’s Map in 1861 were as follows-—Lot 7, Con. 2, 
William Milligan; Lot 8, Con. 2, Mary Jones, Robert Jones, 
Joseph Hopkins; Lot 6, Con. 3, Robert Jones; Lot 7, Con. 3, 
Johnston Leet; Lot 5, Con. 4, William Ballagh; Lot 4 (west 
half), Con. 4, Robert W. Carson; Lot 31, Con. 4, Francis Squair; 
Lot 3, Con. 5, R. Falls, J. Falls, S. Mullen; Lot 4, Con. 5, G. 
Ray, R. Purdy, J. McMullen; Lot 6, Con. 5, D. Johnson, T. W. 
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Mulligan; Lot 7, Con. 5, James Ballagh, Isaac D. Ballagh; 
Lot 10, Con. 5, William Stark, S. Scott, Robert Hodge; Lot 12, 
Con. 5, J. & T. Mulligan, Robert Cowan, Archibald Baw 
Lot 30, Con. 5, Malcolm Stalker, Duncan Maconnachie. In all 
twenty-eight real settlers with their families had been established 
on the land granted in one township to Mr Wilkins whose claim 
to it was that he was a United Empire Loyalist. 

As regards the history of one of these lots (Lot 31, Con. 4), 
some definite information can be given. As appears from the 
Crown deed printed herewith (p. 50), this lot was conveyed to 
Robert Wilkins on May 17, 1802. Robert Wilkins conveyed 
it to Robert John S. Wilkins on May 25, 1817. The latter 
conveyed it to Robert Charles Wilkins on Dec. 2, 1838, and he, 
Hon. Robert Charles Wilkins, conveyed it to Francis Squair on 
Nov. 29, 1850. The price was £560—$2240, between eleven and 
twelve dollars an acre. 














Crown deed to Robert Wilkins 
Province of Upper-Canada 
P. Hunter Lt Gov. 

George the Third by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, To all to whom these Presents 
shall come,—Greeting, 

Know ye, that we of our special grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion have Given and Granted, and by these presents do give and grant 
unto Robert Wilkins of the Carrying Place at the head of the Bay of Quinty, 
in the Midland District, Esquire—M.C. his heirs and assigns for ever; All 
that parcel or tract of land situate in the Township of Clarke in the County 
of Durham in the Home District in our said Province, containing by 
admeasurement Two Thousand and Seven hundred acres be the same more 
cr less; being Lots number seven and eight in the Second Concession —Lots 
Number Six and Seven in the Third Concession, Lots Number Five, Thirty 
fone, and the west half of Number four in the Fourth Concession, and Lots 
Number Three, Four, Six, Seven, Ten, Twelve and Thirty in the Fifth Con- 
cession of the said Township of Clarke together with all the Woods and Waters 
thereon lying, and being under the reservations, limitations and conditions 
hereinafter expressed: which said Two Thousand seven hundred acres of land 
are butted, and bounded, or may be otherwise known as follows: that is to 
say commencing where a Post has been planted in front of the said Concession 
at the South East Angle of the said whole Lots respectively, and at the centre 
of the Lot number four in the Fourth Concession—Then North sixteen 
degrees West, one hundred Chains in each Lot, and the half Lot—Then South 
seventy-four Degrees West, in each whole Lot and Ten Chains in the half 
Lot—Then South sixteen Degrees East, one hundred Chains in each Lot 
and the half Lot—Then North Seventy-four Degrees East, Twenty Chains, 
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in each whole Lot and Ten Chains in the half Lot, to the place of beginning, 
‘To have and to hold the said parcel or tract of land hereby given and granted 
to him the said Robert Wilkins his heirs and assigns for ever; saving nev 
theless to us, our heirs and successors, all mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, Tin, 
Lead, Iron and Coal that shall or may be hereafter found on any part of the 
said parcel or tract of land hereby given and granted as aforesaid; and saving, 
and reserving to us, our heirs and successors, all white Pine Trees that shall, 
or may now, or hereafter grow or be growing, on any part of the said parcel 
or tract of land hereby granted as aforesaid. Provided always, that no part 
of the parcel or tract of land hereby given and granted to the said Robert 
Wilkins and his heirs, be within any reservation heretofore made, and marked 
for us, our heirs and successors, by our Surveyor-General of Woods, or by 
his lawful Deputy; in which case, this our Grant for such part of the land 
hereby given and granted to the said Robert Wilkins and his heirs for ever 
as aforesaid and which shall upon a survey thereof being made, be found 
‘in any such reservation, shall be null and void, and of none effect, any- 
thing herein contained to the contrary notwithstanding. Provided also, that 
the said Robert Wilkins his heirs or assigns; shall and do within three years 
erect and build, or cause to be erected and built, in and upon some part of 
the said parcel or tract of land a good and sufficient dwelling or house (he 
the said Robert Wilkins or his assigns not having built, or not being in his 
or their own right lawfully possessed of an house in our said Province) and be 
therein, or cause some person to be therein resident for and during the space 
of one year, thence next ensuing the building of the same. Provided also, 
that if at any time or times hereafter, the land so hereby given and granted 
to the said Robert Wilkins and his heirs, shall come into the possession and 
tenure of any person or persons whomsoever, either by virtue of any deed of 
sale, conveyance or exchange, or by gift, inheritance, descent, devise or 
marriage, such persons or persons shall within twelve months next after his, 
her, or their entry into, and possession of the same, take the oaths prescribed 
by law, before some one of the Magistrates of our said Province; and a certi 
ficate of such oaths having been so taken shall cause to be recorded in the 
Secretary's Office of the said province. 

In default of all, or any of which conditions, limitations, and restrictions, 
this said Grant, and everything herein contained, shall be, and we hereby 
declare the same to be null and void, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, 
‘and the land hereby granted, and every part and parcel thereof, shall revert 
to, and become vested in us, our heirs and successors in like manner as if the 
same had never been granted; anything herein contained to the contrary in 
any wise notwithstanding. And whereas, by an act of the Parliament of 
Great-Britain, passed in the thirty first year of his Majesty's reign, entitled, 
“'An Act to repeal certain parts of an act passed in the Fourteenth year of 
his Majesty's reign, entitled, “An Act for making more effectual provision 
for the Government of the Province of Quebec, in North America, and to 
make further provision for the Government of the said Province,” it is de- 
clared, “That no grant of lands hereafter made shall be valid or effectual 
unless the same shall contain a specification of the lands to be allotted and 
appropriated solely to the maintenance of a protestant clergy within the said 
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Province," in respect of the lands to be thereby granted; Now know ye, that 
we have caused an allotment, or appropriation of Three Hundred and Eighty- 
five acres and five sevenths to be made in Lots Number Twenty seven and 
‘Thirty-three in the Sixth Concession of the said Township of Clarke. 

‘Thos Scott AG. 

Given under the Great Seal of our Province of Upper Canada: Witness 
our trusty and well-beloved Peter Hunter Esquire our Lieutenant Governor 
of our said Province and Lieutenant General commanding our Forces in our 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada this seventeenth day of May in the 
year of our Lord one thousand Eight hundred and two and Forty Second of 
our reign 

P. H. (Peter Hunter) 
Entered with the Auditors 
17th June 1802 
By Command of his Excellency in Council 
Peter Russell AG.M. 
Wm Jarvis secy. 
Registered 24th Jany 1803. 


Vv 
SETTLEMENT CONTINUES 


Tux settlement of our region was doubtless retarded by the 
war with the United States (1812-1814). The straggling popula 
tion took its place in the ranks of the Militia as we see from 
Lovekin’s roll call (see p. 168). The writer is unable to say 
much about the attitude of the few settlers of Darlington and 
Clarke towards the war, but it is well known that Sir Isaac 
Brock complained of the hostility of many Upper Canadians, 
even of members of the Legislature, to carrying on the war, 
as for example in a letter dated Feb. 25, 1812, to Sir George 
Prevost, Governor-General? Perhaps Darlington and Clarke 
were more firmly British than other parts, but it may be doubted. 
Brock fell at Queenston, Oct. 13, 1812, but Canada remained 
British. Still in 1813 and 1814 the fighting went on. (Some 
incidents of interest to our region were: Toronto was burned, 














Lot 27 was afterwards the property of Chas. R. Tamblyn and John 
Birch, and Lot 38 that of M. Solomon and Edward Hunter. 

‘Wood's "Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812,” 
Vol. 1, page 169 (Champlain Society, Vol. XIIL) 
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April, 1813. Lieutenant Richardson, later Bishop Richardson, 
lost an arm at the siege of Oswego, May 6, 1814.) The war was 
closed by the Treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814.) After a war of 
three years the country was much exhausted and settlement 
had largely ceased. Peace, however, began to restore order, 
and the progress which had been arrested by the war began 
again to develop. Important settlers arrived. Samuel Street 
Wilmot arrived in 1816, and Asa E. Wallbridge in 1819. We 
have seen that John Burk received the Crown deed of Lot 13, 
in the B.F. and Con. 1, Darlington, on Dec. 31, 1798. He built 
a saw-mill, a grist mill, and opened a store, before 1820. About 
that date he sold the store to Lewis Lewis who held it for four 
years. About 1824 Charles Bowman, whose head-quarters were 
at Montreal, bought Mr Lewis out. Robert Fairbairn arrived 
in the same year, and took charge of the Bowman business. 
In 1825 John Simpson (1812-1885) arrived, and entered the 
employ of the Bowmans. In the same year Michael Cryderman 
arrived in Darlington. William McMurtry, Sen. had arrived in 
1823, In 1829 Mr Fairbairn was made postmaster of Darlington 
Post Office (or Darlington Mills). 

It is interesting to note that in 1828 Lot 11 in the B.F. and 
Con. 1, Darlington, was granted by the Crown to King’s College 
(or University of Toronto). This was a strip of land a quarter 
of a mile wide, bounded on the east by Liberty Street, running 
from the Lake to Concession Street, containing 400 acres, on 
which an important part of Bowmanville was afterwards built. 
For it is pretty certain it must have been unimproved, or nearly 
so, or the Crown would not have conveyed it free to the College. 
It is to be noted that this grant was made thirty years after the 
grant of Lot 13 was made to John Burk. Things were not 
moving very fast at that time. This year 1828 may be taken 
as the real beginning of the history of Bowmanville as a town. 

The forest still filled the country back of the Danforth Road 
(called also Dundas Street and the Kingston Road) which by 
Dee. 2 























1800, had been cleared and reported passable from 


Phe tombstone of Eldad Johns (1786-1876) in Orono Cemetery informs 
us that he was a veteran of the war of 1812. 





ompare J. T, Coleman's “History of the Early Settlement of Bowman 
ville and Vicinity,” (1875), pp. 14-18, and J. B. Fairbairn's “History and 
Reminiscences of Bowmanville,” (1906), pp. 2-6. 
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York to the River Trent, but which in reality for a good portion 
of the year was nearly impassable. 

Prior to 1830 there was little settlement in Darlington and 
Clarke except near the Lake. Of those who wrote descriptions 
of their journeyings by land between Kingston and York few 
apparently speak of our region except as wild and uninhabited. 
Charles Durand, for example, in his “Reminiscences” (1897), p. 17 
speaks of a trip in Jan. 1815, from Hamilton to Belleville, and 
he mentions only York, the Rouge, and Smith’s Creek as places 
at which the travellers touched. 

John Goldie, a botanist, whose diary of a trip on foot from 
Montreal to Niagara in June and July, 1819, was published by 
the “Women's Canadian Historical Society" in 1912-1913. 
speaks as follows of the region west of the Bay of Quinté: "I 
arose with the sun (June 24), and after going two miles, I got 
into what are called the nine-mile woods. A short time ago 
there was not a house all this distance, but lately there have 
been three or four log ones built. After leaving the wood there 
are a few miles cleared along the road, after which you come 
to the five-mile woods, which are still unsettled. I’ travelled 
only a few miles further to-night, and lodged exactly thirty 
miles from York" (i.e., at Whitby) 

Robert Gourlay, in his “Statistical Account of Upper Canada,” 
1822, vol. 1, p. 132, says: ‘The improvements continue pretty 
uniform throughout Sidney, and to the river Trent, in the town- 
ship of Murray. Thence through the fertile, well-watered 
townships of the district of Newcastle, generally, the settle- 
ments appear new; but they are beginning to flourish. Their 
natural advantages are of a superior order. Cramahe, Haldi 
mand, Hamilton, and Hope are making good progress in popula- 
tion, Hamilton (i.e., Cobourg) is the seat of justice for the 
district of Newcastle. 

“From that district to York, the country, notwithstanding 
its fertility, is thinly settled; and, consequently, the roads are 
unfinished and out of repair, the land having been granted in 
large blocks to non-resident proprietors.” And in the same 
volume, at pp. 468, 469, Gourlay speaks thus: “This district 
(Newcastle) has, like the last (Home), been made the spoil of 
power, and large blocks of unoccupied land everywhere hem in 
and distress the industrious settlers. It contains excellent land, 
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finely watered. I had from it only the report of Haldimand; 
and my only data for calculating the population is from the 
assessment roll, which in 1818, gave the following account of 
persons liable to district taxes: In Percy 34, in Murray 124, in 
Cramahe 136, in Haldimand 162, in Hamilton 155, in Hope 120, 
in Clarke and Darlington 58. Supposing each of the above 
persons to be the head of a family of 6 the total will be 4734. 
And admit that poor persons, who are not on the roll, amount 
to 266, the population will be 5000.” 

If we take these figures as approximately correct we have 
in 1818 a population in Clarke and Darlington of about 350, 
but we must not trust them too confidently. 

We are struck also by Gourlay's insistence upon the state- 
ment that the large blocks of unoccupied land retarded settle- 
ment. We have seen some examples of these large blocks held 
by non-residents. Gourlay was certainly not alone in his opinion 
on this point. 

Major Strickland, in “Twenty-seven years in Canada West” 
(1853), at p. 19, vol. 1, says: “Bowmanville is the principal 
town, containing about twelve hundred inhabitants (in 1853). 
In 1825 it only boasted a grist mill, saw-mill, a store, and half 
a dozen houses.” Again at p. 56, vol. 1, in describing a trip 
from Darlington to Cobourg, he says: “We hurried on as fast 
as possible, in hope we might be able to get through the nine- 
mile woods, in the township of Clarke, before the bursting of 
the storm 

‘The settlement of our region may have been retarded by the 
unoccupied blocks which were in the hands of several kinds of 
holders, private and corporate, but the slowness may have been 
partly due to the geographical position, which, roughly speaking, 
is about the middle of the length of Lake Ontario. Tt was not 
unnatural that the banks of the Detroit, the Niagara country 
with Wentworth and York to the west, and the St Lawrence 
shore with the Bay of Quinté to the east, should have become 
settled land earlier than the parts of Clarke and Darlington 
north of the Kingston Road. John Howison, in his “Sketches 
of Upper Canada,” 1825, speaks in several passages, pp. 83, 
147, 214, of the apples, peaches, grapes, ete., which he saw of 
such good quality, and in such abundance, although not fully 
appreciated by the population, near Queenston and Detroit. 
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He might have found some such fruit in Clarke and Darlington, 
but the quantity would have been small, in 1825. 

As regards the country farther east Adam Fergusson, in his 
“Practical Notes made during a Tour in Canada,” Second 
Edition, 1834, written in 1832, speaks of the large quantities 
of wheat and flour shipped from the region lying east of the 
Carrying Place. He speaks of the Messrs McDonell who, as 
early as about 1825, had a mill at Gananoque which had sent 
24,000 barrels of flour in one season (1831) to Montreal (p. 267). 
He also mentions fine villas of rich men lying on the lake shore 
in the neighbourhood of Kingston (p. 94). 

Such signs of a settled country would be rarer in Clarke and 
Darlington in the early “thirties. Indeed the period between 
1830 and 1850 contains the real, serious settlement of our two 
Townships. Let us recall a few names. The Powers family 
came to Clarke in 1832, The Blackburns came a little sooner. 
‘A number came in 1833: the Bellwoods, the Middletons, the 
Renwicks, the Ruddocks, the Prides. The Gamsbys, the 
Moultons, the Halls, the Bowens came in 1835. The Macon- 
nochies were in Clarke by 1836, the Stalkers and the Connells 
by 1837, Eldad Johns had built his saw-mill before 1834. 
The Rev. George Lawrence was inducted in 1838, and the 
Waddells were there as early as he was. In Darlington we have 
James Stephens as early as 1832. Rev. John H. Eynon was 
preaching for the Bible Christians by 1 Rev. Adam Elliott 
was holding English Church services about the same time. 
‘The Weldons arrive by 1832. The Wights were in Providence 
by 1830, and the fords by 1836, The Galbraiths arrive in 
1834. The Rutledges are in Salem by 1836. The Werrys came 
as early as 1840, the Honeys came in 1842, the Braggs and 
Allins in 1843. The Washingtons had come to Solina in 1834. 

Thomas Rolph’s “Descriptive and Statistical Account of 
Canada" (1841), speaks thus of Darlington: “The Township 
of Darlington is extensively settled, the land heavily timbered, 
but of first quality; there are two villages in this township, 
one likely to be a large place, Bowmansville (sic)—there are 
several churches and schools in this township.”” 

Smith's “Canadian Gazetteer” (1846), speaks thus of 
Bowmanville: “A Village in the Township of Darlington, 
situated on the Eastern Road, nine miles east from Oshawa. 
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The village is prettily situated, being built on the sides of two 
hills, with a mill stream running through the hollow which 
divides the village. It contains about 500 inhabitants; churches 
and chapels, five, viz., Episcopal, Free Church, Congregational, 
Canadian Wesleyan, and Christian. Post Office, post every 
day. Professions and Trades. One physician and surgeon, one 
grist mill, one oatmeal do, one tannery, one distillery, one carding 
machine and cloth factory, one axe factory, one ashery, seven 
stores, four taverns, one brewery, one druggist, one pottery, 
two waggon makers, three blacksmiths, one chair factory, two 
bakers, two watchmakers, six shoemakers, six tailors.”” 

Smith’s Gazetteer of 1846 speaks thus of Port Darlington: 
“A Shipping Place on Lake Ontario, one mile and a half from 
the Village of Bowmanville; it contains a few houses, store- 
houses for storing produce, and a tavern.” 


















ports from Port Darlington During 1844: 





Lumber: 000 feet Potash s+ 11 barrels 
Flour. 6,927 barrels Ashes. 143 do 
Oatmeal 203 do Butter... a do 
Whiskey 102 do Potatoes. 102 bushels 
Pork 16 do Wheat. 2,300 do 
Cornmeal 12 do 


Smith’s Gazetteer of 1846 mentions the following Magistrates 
in Darlington: D. F. Burk, John Simpson, John Smart, John 
Lister, Alexander Fletcher, Henry S. Reid. 

W. H. Smith in “Canada, Past, Present, and Future” (1851), 
speaks of Bowmanville: “Bowmanville, or Darlington, was first 
laid out as a village about the year 1832; it then contained a 
grist mill, saw-mill, store, and schoolhouse. It now contains 
about 1750 inhabitants, four grist mills, containing eleven run 
of stones, an oatmeal mill, saw-mill, cloth factory, three tanneries, 
two potteries, and a distillery. A newspaper, the Bowmanville 
Messenger, is published weekly, and the Upper Canada and 
Montreal Banks have agencies here. 

“Bowmanville contains eight churches, Episcopal, two Presby- 
terian, three Methodist, Congregational, and Disciples, a Town 
Hall, and Grammar School; and has at present reason to rejoice 
in its newly acquired celebrity; a barrel of flour from the mill 
of Messrs Simpson & Co., having obtained a prize at the Great 
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Exhibition, a circumstance of no slight importance to the 
manufacturers, as it will enable them, if the character of the 
brand is kept up, always to command the highest price in the 
British market. The Village is pleasantly situated, about two 
miles and a half from the Lake, and has an excellent mill stream 
flowing through it. 

“Darlington Harbour, or as it is now called, Port Darlington, 
is said to have the longest pier on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario. 











‘The following were the exports from Port Darlington in 185 





Value Value 

29,118 bartels Flour, £29,113 100 tons Bran £150 
27,880 bushels Wheat. 576 185 kegs Butter 231 
910 barrels Oatmeal 795 1,000 cords Wood, B12 
700,000 feet Lumber. 1,225 80 barrels Pork 160 
5,830 bushels Potatoes. 291 23 barrels Ashes. 15 
188 barrels Whiskey 470 300 bushels Barley aT 
£38,475 


Equal to $153,900. 


Smith's Gazetteer of 1846 speaks thus of Hampton: “Mill- 
ville or Elliott's Mills, A small Village in the Township of 
Darlington, six miles north of Bowmanville, It contains about 
150 inhabitants, grist and saw-mill, two stores, one tavern, 
one blacksmith, one tailor, one shoemaker.” Henry Elliott, Sen. 
was postmaster at Hampton by 1852. He came to the place in 
1840. 

W. H. Smith in “Canada, Past, Present, and Future’ 
(1851), speaks of Hampton: “From Bowmanville a road is 
made, running in a north-westerly direction, through the Town- 
ships of Darlington and Cartwright, to the Scugog Lake. On 
this road, about five miles from Bowmanville, is a village called 
Millville, originally known as Elliott’s Mills. It contains about 
‘two hundred inhabitants, a grist mill, saw-mill, post office, 
church (Bible Christian), ete.” 

‘An important part of the Village of Newcastle stands on 
Lot 28 in the B.F. and Con. 1, Clarke, and this strip of land was 
granted by the Crown to King’s College on Jan. 3, 1828. And 
we may infer that no village had formed on this site before the 
above date, But Lot 28, Con. 2, on which part of the village 
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stands was granted to Robert Baldwin on Nov. 25, 1802, and 
that was free to use before the University land was. But the 
writer has been assured by old inhabitants, such as Henry 
iddleton in 1902, that Newcastle was not in existence as a 
village before 1830. According to Mr Middleton a store was 
kept in Newcastle as early as 1833 by a man called Shelby. 
In A. Edwin Hamilton's account of the arrival of the Renwicks 
in 1833, Newcastle is said to have been called Crandell’s Corners 
at that time. We know that in 1839 the Bond Head Harbour 
Co. was formed. And a village had already formed there. 

Smith's “Canadian Gazetteer" (1846), speaks thus of New- 
castle: “‘A pretty little Village in the Township of Clarke, five 
miles east from Bowmanville, and seventeen from Port Hope; 
it contains about 300 inhabitants. Churches and chapels two, 
z., Methodist and Congregational. ‘There is an Episcopal 
church a mile and a half from the Village. Post Office, post 
every day. Professions and Trades. Eight stores, one druggist, 
two tanneries, two taverns, one axe factory, two saddlers, four 
blacksmiths, two waggon makers, four tailors, two shoe makers.”” 
No postmaster is mentioned at Newcastle, but John Beavis is 
postmaster at Clarke (Newtonville). The following Magistrates 
are mentioned: Asa E. Wallbridge, Henry Munro, Allan Wilmot, 
John Beavis, Chas W. Spencer, Edward Clark, John Middleton. 
John Short is postmaster at Newcastle by 1852. 

W. H. Smith, in “ Canada, Past, Present, and Future" (1851), 
vol. 2, p. 202, speaks of Newcastle: ‘Newcastle, which contains 
about 500 inhabitants, is situated in the west end of the Town- 
ship, about a mile and a half from the Lake. It contains a grist 
mill, with four run of stones, a planing machine, worked by a 
steam engine, a carding and fulling mill, three tanneries, an axe 
factory, a foundry, and a nursery. There are also six churches, 
Episcopal, United Presbyterian, Wesleyan Methodist, Primitive 
Methodist, Episcopal Methodist, and Congregational. The 
Village is pleasantly situated.” 

Smith's “Canadian Gazetteer" (1846), speaks thus of Bond 
Head: “A Village and Shipping Place on Lake Ontario, one and 
a half miles from the Village of Newcastle; contains about fifty 
or sixty houses, which are very much scattered; about one-third 
of which are unoccupied; no store open; one tavern open; 
two or three shut up. There is a considerable quantity of marsh 
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about the harbour. There is in the Village an Episcopal Church 
and a grist mill.” 


Exports from Bond Head Harbour during 1844 








Wheat. 24,000 bushels Whiskey. 82 barrels 
Oats 950 do Lumber. 70,000 feet 
Flour, 2,065 barrels Butter 10 kegs 
Pork do Lard 6 do 
Potash. 50 do Potatoes, 90 bushels 
Pearlash 41 do Oxen 4 


W. H. Smith, in “Canada, Past, Present, and Future” (1851), 
vol. 2, p. 202, speaks of Bond Head: “The shipping port for this 
neighbourhood is Bond Head Harbour, now called Port New- 
castle. An attempt was made some time since to establish a 
town here, but from some cause, without success. Stores were 
erected, a number of good houses built, also a large grist mill, 
containing four run of stones, an Episcopal church, etc. The 
mill is kept at work, but the stores and most of the houses are 
unoccupied, and the church is going to decay. A small stream 
enters the Lake here, by damming which, a short distance from 
its mouth, a fine sheet of water, resembling a small lake, has 
been formed to supply the mill, 

“‘At the harbour piers have been run out into the Lake, and 
sufficient depth of water thus obtained to allow of the entrance, 
between the piers, of steamers and other lake craft. There is 
no basin, however, within the piers of any useful width, the 
valley at the mouth of the stream being choked up with marsh. 
‘The steamboats call here on their trips up and down." 

The site of the Village of Orono is upon Lots 28 and 29, 
Con. 5, of Clarke in the original survey. In the records of the 
Crown Lands Department, we find that Lot 29 is granted to 
two persons: one quarter to Christian Abrahams, on May 17, 
1802, and three-quarters to Richard Slingerlandt, on Feb. 17, 
1807. It was twenty-five years later when Lot 28 was granted 
to the Canada Company on Sept. 1, 1832. The writer has not 
noticed the name of Christian Abrahams in any other place, 
but that of Richard Slingerland(t) occurs elsewhere. His case 
was before the Executive Council as early as May 12, 1796, 
when he was granted 150 acres, without location. The minute 
of that date describes him as “late of Butler's Rangers” (dis- 
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banded 1784), and adds that he has a wife and three children 
and prays for family lands. Others of the Slingerland(t) family 
received Lots 16, 17, and 18, Con. 5, and of these lots some 
500 acres are attributed to Henry Davidson on Tremaine’s 
Map of 1861. The acquisition of Lot 28 by the Canada Com- 
pany in 1832 makes it pretty clear that the beginning of the 
history of Orono cannot be placed earlier than this. Mr H. L. 
Powers of Kirby was accustomed to say that when the Powerses 
came to Clarke in 1832 there were three people who had settled 
in Orono—Eldad Johns, Dennison Douglas and David Baldwin. 
Wm H. Smith’s “Canadian Gazetteer" of 1846 speaks thus of 
Orono, “A Settlement in the township of Clarke, about five 
miles north from the village of Newcastle; it contains about 
100 inhabitants, saw-mill, carding machine, and one store.” 
A word may be said regarding the Canada Company, the great 
land company whose manager was John Galt for some three 
years (1826-1829). It had large holdings in what was called 
the Huron Tract, but never had many in our region: the lots— 
Crown Reserves, Clergy Reserves, and the like—still accessible 
to it were much reduced in number by 1826. 

W. H. Smith, in “Canada, Past, Present, and Future," 
published in 1851, at p. 202 of vol. 2, speaks thus of Orono: 
“About four miles north-west from Newcastle, on a road running 
from that village to Lindsay, in the Township of Ops, is a small 
village called Orono, containing about two hundred inhabitants, 
agrist mill, three saw-mills, carding and fulling mill, two tanneries 
and two churches, Episcopal Methodist and Bible Christian. A 
second grist mill is in course of erection." The following names 
occur as those of business men in Orono: Collins & Williams, 
tanners; James Dickson, merchant; G. Gifford, lumber 
merchant and tanner; E. Johns, carder and fuller, and lumber 
merchant; Andrew Nicol, miller; Charles Thomas, merchant; 
J. L. Tucker, merchant and lumber merchant; W. Wyman, 
merchant. 

In 1852 a post office was established with J. L. Tucker as 
postmaster. He came to Orono in 1844. 

We place here a table of extracts from official census returns 
covering the period 1851-1921, to which we refer occasionally 
in our remarks regarding population. 
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Census Rerurys, 1851-1921 





TSH ] 1801 | 1871 | 1881 | 1501 TOIT | 1921 



















Durham [30,732 [30,115 [37,380 [36,265 32,427 1611 | 24,629 
Cartwright 1,756] 2,727| 2.814] 2,357| 2,026 1,309 
Cavan 4,338] 4,901 4,761 3,106 2.188 
Clarke 6,190) 6,575 5,728 4427 3,030 
Darlington 8,005 | 6,912| 5,031 47 3,780 
Hope 5,200] 5,883) 5,075 3.887 2754 
Manvers. 2,568] 4,205] 4,114 4047 2,508 
Port Hope 2.476| 4,162) 5,114 042 4,458 
Bowmanville 2.721 | 3,034 3377| 2, 3,233 
Newcastle 1,029] 1,100 7a7|_ ‘645 559 





The references to population are rather frequent in the books 
with which we have been dealing, but there is so much dis- 
agreement in the statements made, that it is hard, before we 
come to the first official census, to know what the truth is. But 
it may be worth while to make a brief table of these statements, 
in order that the reader may see what a variety of views has 
existed on the matter, 





Inhabitants 
1818—Gourlay gives for Darlington and Clarke. 350 
1827—Fairbairn gives for Darlington 666, which is a printer's 

error for : 616 
1820—Coleman gives for Darlington us 


W. H. Smith gives for Darlington 
1841—Thomas Rolph gives for Darlington. 





g “4 Clarke 
1842—W, H. Smith gives for Darlington 
g a * Clarke 
1852—Official census gives for Darlington. 
Mae ee A lark 


The first official c 
that of 1852. 





us is sometimes called the census of 1851, sometimes 


But it is clear that there is growth between 1842 and 185: 
indeed it looks as if the population of our two Townships had 
more than doubled in that decade. And that growth, as is 
usually the case, gave confidence. Business boomed, men 
launched into speculation. The Christian Guardian of Aug. 10, 
1853, quotes from the Messenger that high prices are being 
offered for land near Bowmanville. Building lots were bought 
and sold at extravagant rates. And although the crash soon 
came, still hope remained that hard times would be only tem- 
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porary, for population was higher in 1861, (Darlington and 
Bowmanville, 9633 instead of 8005, Clarke and Newcastle, 7604 
instead of 6190.) But that was the highest point we ever 
reached. By 1871 the downward turn had come, and the 
decline has been constant ever since, except that in 1921 Darling- 
ton and Bowmanville had 517 more than in 1911, Does it mean 
that the end of the slump has been reached, and that some or 
all of the lost ground will be recovered? For more than fifty 
years we have been under the dark clouds of depression. Are 
there brighter skies ahead? 





VI 


SETTLEMENT CONTINUES. WILMOTS, ETC., SETTLE 





SAMUEL STREET Witaor (1773-1856) is mentioned in Scadding’s 
“Toronto of Old,” at page 423, as being one of the licensed land 
surveyors of Upper Canada on April 25, 1805. He had been in 
the surveying service along with John Stegman, and married 
Stegman’s daughter, Mary. John Stegman was one of those 
lost on the unfortunate ship Speedy, on Oct. 7, 1804, as she 
was proceeding from Toronto to Newcastle, near the Carrying 
Place, having on board the judge, lawyers, and prisoner, an 
Indian, who was charged with killing one John Sharp. It is 
suggested by W. J. Wintemberg in "Papers and Records, Vol. 
XXII" of the Ontario Historical Society (1925), p. 295, that 
Wilmot township, Waterloo county, was named after Samuel 
Street Wilmot. J. T. Coleman in his ‘Early Settlers," p. 14, 
says that he came to Clarke on April 3, 1816, and bought 400 
acres of land from John Hartwell, of what had been Lovekin 
land. On Tremaine's Map of 1861 the Wilmot land covers the 
major part of Lots 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, Con. 2, along with Lot 31, 
Con. 8, in all an area of 1000 or 1100 acres. He was popularly 
known as Major Wilmot. 

n interesting episode in the life of Major Wilmot was his 
parliamentary experience. He contested the seat of Durham 
in Parliament in 1820. His opponent was George Strange 
Boulton (1797-1869) and the Returning Officer was Thomas 
Ward of Port Hope. The voting took place in Port Hope from 
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Monday, July 3, till Saturday, July 8, and great confusion had 
occurred, particularly in connection with a number of voters 
from Cavan. The result of the contest was, however, that 
‘Major Wilmot was declared elected, and was sworn in, and took 
jis seat as member for Durham on Jan. 31, 1821. 

Allan Wilmot (1804-1893) was the eldest son of Major 
Wilmot. He was known as Colonel Wilmot and commanded 
the militia of the neighbourhood. He was also a J.P. and was 
sometimes called Squire Wilmot. After the new municipal 
system was introduced in 1850, Allan Wilmot was Reeve of 
Clarke for two years. He was a staunch Conservative and 
contested the Riding with Henry Munro in 1861, but was de- 
feated. It was the first parliamentary election of which the 
writer has a clear recollection. He can still see the dust raised 
by the procession coming down the gravel-road from Orono to 
Neweastle, and can hear the drums beating which accompanied 
it. Colonel Wilmot’s home was on Lot 35, Con. 2, Clarke, being 
bounded by the Darlington townline on the west. 

Lewis Wilmot was a son of Major Wilmot. His land 
was part of Lots 32 and 33, Con. 2, and the south-west 
quarter of Lot 31, Con. 3, Clarke, which last 50 acres were 
leased for years by John Werry, the basket weaver. Mr Wilmot 
had also a tannery in Newcastle, and produced leather when 
tanning in small establishments was a widely-practised industry. 
In W. H. Smith’s “Canada, Past, Present, and Future” of 1851, 
three tanners in Newcastle are mentioned, J. S. Jobes, Thomas 
Tamblyn, and Lewis Wilmot. Tan-bark was plentiful in those 
days in all the region. 

John Wilmot was a son of Major Wilmot. As a boy 
he was sent to Upper Canada College. We find in A. H. 
Young's “Roll of Pupils,” 1917, that he was a boarder with 
Dr Phillips, Vice-Principal, during the years 1831-1834. He 
became a banker, and practised his profession in New York 
His land was in Lot 81, Con. 2, Clarke, which for years was 
leased by Richard Foster. Mr Wilmot was also the owner of 
the south-east 50 acres of Lot 31, Con. 3, which was occupied 
by Murdo Cameron, who for several years was a farm-hand 
with Francis Squair. 

Samuel Wilmot (1822-1899) was the youngest son of Major 
Wilmot. He attended Upper Canada College, and was a boarder 
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with Dr Phillips, Vice-Principal, and with Mr Padfield, whilst 
a pupil in the years 1830-1834, The “Roll of Pupils” calls him 
Samuel Street Wilmot, but in no other place has the writer 
found anything but Samuel Wilmot. His land, the original 
Wilmot homestead, called “Belmont”, was on part of Lots 32 
and 33, Con. 2, Clarke. He owned also the north-east 50 acres 
of Lot 31, Con. 3, which were rented in succession by George 
Carter, Enoch Holmes, John Cameron, etc. The south end of 
these 50 acres was cleared, and the timber cut into cordwood, 
by a sturdy Scotsman, called John Fraser, within a year or two 
of the building of the new No 9 schoolhouse in 1859. It was a 
grand place for playing “Hare and hounds". All these men 
worked clearing land and digging mill-races for Francis Squair. 
They all became prosperous farmers,—Carter and Fraser in 
Grey Co., and Holmes and Cameron in Clarke, where some of 
their descendants still remain (witness John Holmes east of 
Port Newcastle, and Mrs H. C. Bowen, Lot 33, Con. 3, née 
Catharine Jane Holmes). George Carter was a Yorkshireman, 
the others were all from the North of Scotland. But they 
became good Canadians. They worked hard in Canada and 
Canada was good to them. 

But to return to Samuel Wilmot. Intelligent and well 
educated, he attracted attention at an early age. When the 
Municipal Council of the Township of Clarke was organised 
in January, 1850, he was chosen Clerk. He resigned on Jan. 16, 
1854, and the Council passed a very flattering motion of thanks. 
Lovell's Canada Directory for 1851 mentions him as General 
Agent, Township Clerk, and Clerk of the Division Court. He 
retained the latter position for years. His connection with the 
Township and Counties’ Councils forms a very interesting 
feature of our local history. He was first elected to the Clarke 
Council in 1859 by Ward 3, the one in which he resided. The 
dominant member of the Council had been for years Mr J. L. 
Tucker, member for Ward 5, in which Orono was situated. 
Mr Wilmot came into conflict with Mr Tucker, and the contest 
lasted a long while. If in 1860 the writer had been asked to give 
an explanation of the rivalry of these two men, he would have 
felt capable of doing so. But the lapse of time effaces and 
humbles much. What seemed clear is no longer so. Perhaps 
these two were rivals because one lived in Orono and the other 
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in Newcastle. Perhaps, because one was a Grit and the other a 
Tory. But it is hard to believe now that the public interests of 
the township would have been safer in the hands of one than in 
the hands of the other. But whatever the causes were, it is 
that in municipal affairs there was a Tucker party and a 
Wilmot party. Wards 1 and 2 would elect Wilmot men, Wards 
4 and 5, Tucker men. Ward 3 was a pivotal point. If Wilmot 
could carry it, he ran a good chance of controlling the Council, 
and he did in 1859 and 1860. But in 1861 the Tucker party 
induced Richard A. Lovekin to run in Ward 3, and Wilmot was 
defeated. He sat, however, that year also in the Council, 
inasmuch as an obliging colleague in another ward resigned in 
his favour. In 1862 he was again appointed Township Clerk, 
and remained in that position until 1868. In 1869 he re-entered 
the Township Council, and was Deputy Reeve for that year 
and the year 1870. Then he was Reeve during the years 1871- 
1877. The writer still remembers the excitement of those 
picturesque contests of Ward 3. There were only about a 
hundred voters, most of whom were firmly attached to one side 
or other. So the result would be decided by the vote of half a 
dozen uncertain persons, generally of the less respectable class. 
No doubt things were painted blacker than they were. Dame 
Rumour was kept busy: so-and-so had been bought to vote or 
stay at home, such a one had been spirited away after being 
drugged with whiskey, mysterious loads of wood and surreptitious 
sides of pork found their way into sheds and cellars. In 1871 
he received the coveted honour of being chosen Warden of the 
Council of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham. 
His rival, Mr J. L. Tucker, had filled the Warden's Chair in 
1869. In all Mr Wilmot had served his native township for over 
twenty yearsas Clerk and member of Council. And whilst acting 
as Clerk of the Township of Clarke we find him du 
and 1865 filling the office of Reeve of the Village of 
During the “fifties” and early “sixties” of the nineteenth 
century Mr Samuel Wilmot conducted in the Village of New- 
castle a large business as general merchant and buyer of all 
sorts of produce, such as wheat and other grains, part of which 
was ground at mills of the neighbourhood, as for example at 
uair's mill on Lot 31, Con. 4. He traded also in cordwood, 
furnishing quantities of this commodity to the Grand Trunk 
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Railroad for locomotive fuel before coal began to be used for 
that purpose. Newcastle station was an important wood depot 
in the early history of the railroad. 

For nearly thirty years (1866-1895), in the latter part of his 
life, Mr Wilmot occupied an important public position 
Superintendent of Fish Culture. Baldwin's Creek (later Wil- 
mot's Creek), like the other spring-water streams flowing into 
Lake Ontario had been noted in early days for salmon, and other 
fish, which went up the creeks to spawn. Tradition says that 
before there were mill-dams to interrupt them, salmon had been 
caught as far back as where Orono and Leskard now are. By 
1860, however, very few were seen in the stream which, in 1824, 
Rev. Anson Green had called “Salmon Creek” (p. 217). Mr 
Wilmot conceived the idea of hatching salmon, and catching 
some mature fish, extracted the eggs, and young fish were 
produced. He approached the Government, and was appointed 
to a modest place in the public service on June 1, 1866. 

For a year or two a little was done with simple equipment. 
But in 1869 it was decided to install a pump, driven by water- 
power, to supply a larger and steadier stream of water in the egg 
troughs. The writer has the letter sent by Mr Wilmot to 
Francis Squair, ordering him to purchase the pump and install 
it, and it is herewith reproduced. ‘The letter is followed by 
an extract from F. Squair’s account book, which shows that the 
pump was installed, and at what cost. 



























(Letter from S, Wilmot to F. Squair) 
Quebee, July 17, 1869, 

Francis Squair, Orono, Ont. 
Dear Sir 

As promised I send a cheque for one hundred dollars, which you will 
suse in the purchase of a pump and pipes for raising the water as spoken of. 
Be as saving with the funds as possible but do not purchase anything that 
will not be substantial and suited for the purpose. You had better go at 
once and get it done; the person's name where I saw the pump in Toronto is 
Harding, on King Street. Look all around, however, and find that which 
you think will answer best. It should be capable of driving up two inches 
of water at least. Now attend to this at once, and I leave the management in 
your hands. Write me of your progress to the following address, 








Sam'l Wilmot, Esq. 
Care of T. W. Daniels, Esa. 
St John, New Brunswick. 
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‘The cheque is made payable to your order, so by endorsing it you can get 
the money anywhere. When you purchase make the bargain, if you can, so 
that if the pump will not answer, after a fair trial, it may be returned. I 
don't suppose this can be done, but there is no harm in making the trial 
Believe me 
yours truly 
Sam’! Wilmot. 








(Extract from F, Squair’s account book) 
‘What was paid for Wilmot's pump 


July 21. Railroad fare to Toronto and return $2.35 
Lunch &c. Cashing check in Toronto. $0.90 
Pump & pipes to Harding, Toronto. 70.00 
Freight on pump & pipes. .. MMeseawtesstean OO) 
Nails &e to Baffet, Newcastle 0.96 
« “" Work to Newson at dam : i 1.88 
Aug. 5. Blacksmithing to Eddy, Orono. 1 

“© Oak plank to Hutton 0. 

“11. Turning shaft & pulley to Leigh 0. 
“18, Chain & hinges to McLeod. - ce 1,69 

a 

z 

3 

1 





Blacksmithing in Newcastle. 
“17, Fixings to Eddy, Orono 

“19. 11 days! work to Linton... soseieteama teed 
“23. Pulley & fixings to Massey 





Paid in Cash $99.89 
1869 
Dec. 22. Francis Squair for work on pump. $40.00 


It may be permitted to recall details of some of those mentioned in 
this statement. John Baffet (or Barfett) was a saddler in Newcastle who 
also sold hardware. Hiram K. Eddy was a blacksmith in Orono whose shop 

bill west of the village. William Hutton (of Hutton and Rowe) 
was a wood-worker, and Philip Rowe was a blacksmith. ‘They had a shop 
on Main St towards the south end of the village of Orono where they made 
farm implements, particularly ploughs, with wooden beams, and would be 
likely to have pieces of oak plank. Philip Rowe, in the early “fifties”, when 
the mill on Lot 31, Con. 4, was building, had worked in Francis Squair's 
Dlacksmith’s shop. James Leigh's foundry was on the creek in the hollow 
west of the village of Orono. John McLeod was a prosperous hardware 
merchant of Bowmanville. It was his fortune to be elected M.P.P. in Sept- 
ember, 1867, James Linton (1819-1890) was a carpenter who lived on his 
‘own farm (part of Lot 28, Con. 4), on the east side of the gravel-road, south 
of Orono. He was most highly esteemed by all. No more conscientious and 
industrious man could be found, And the wages! Thirteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents for eleven days’ work by James Linton! The Canadian 
Government did not often receive such returns on expenditure. In 1869 
Hart Almerrin Massey (1523-1806) was still in the Neweastle shop. In 1870 
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the Massey Manufacturing Company was incorporated, and in 1879 the 
plant was transferred to Toronto, and became a vast affair. But in 1809 
they could attend to small orders! 

From this point onwards for twenty-five years Mr Wilmot 
devoted himself to the duties of his office, with unremitting 
energy. New hatcheries were established in various parts of 
the Dominion, from sea to sea, until in 1895 there were twelve 
of them, and technical improvements were constantly intro- 
duced as fast as the supplies voted by Parliament would permit. 
Tt was a large staff that was needed and the total annual ex- 
penditure rose to $44,038.80 in the last year of his administration. 
He was granted superannuation on April 1, 1895. He died in 
1899. It may be permitted to say that although no blame was 
ever cast upon Mr Wilmot's management of his office, doubts 
have been frequently expressed regarding the benefits derived 
by the country from the money spent on its system of pisci- 
culture. Immense numbers of young fish are hatched, and are 
set free in lakes and rivers, but the catch of full-grown fish seems 
not to be increased. 

Elijah Walbridge (1752- ? ), born in New York State, settled 
in the Bay of Quinté region. He had a son, Asa E. Walbridge 
(1782-1860), who came to Clarke about 1819. He had four sons 
John Every (1816-1891), William, Elijah, Asa Fobes (1829- 
1905), and one daughter, Mrs Leonard Thompson. John Every 
Walbridge married Alice Hill; Mrs Stephen Jose is their daughter. 
She lives on Lot 26, Con. 1, Clarke, east of Newcastle C.N.R. 
Station, which was part of the Walbridge land. Asa Fobes 
was Reeve of Newcastle in 1862-1863. On the Assessment Roll 
of 1864 the names of Elijah Z. Walbridge, Bailiff, Asa Fobes 
Walbridge, Gentleman, John Every Walbridge, Farmer, appear. 
It was for the most part a Methodist family; Elijah Z. was, 
however, a Presbyterian. The name was sometimes spelled 
Wallbridge. No one bearing the name now remains in the 
neighbourhood. 
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Jou Best (1817-1889), owner of part of Lot 29, Con. 6, Clarke. 
‘The Crown Lands Records say that the Crown granted the land 
to John Cook on June 12, 1835. Mr Best's possession was 
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subsequent. Mr Best was born in England. Mrs Best's maiden 
name was Millson, She was a twin sister of Mrs Charles R. 
Tamblyn. They had children: Robert (1843-1908), Augustus, 
Mrs Thomas Waddell, Mrs Welch, Mrs C. G. Armstrong, Miss 
Ellen Best. Mr Best was a Methodist and a Liberal. His 
name occurs in the Nairn Mills Gristing Book, as for instance on 
the date July 21, 1855. 

Richard Brown (1807-1889) was the owner of the main part 
of Lot 25, Con. 6, Clarke. The Crown granted the land to Eliza 
Yeomans, May 17, 1802. Eliezer Yeomans had applied for it 
as a United Empire Loyalist in 1797. He probably never lived 
on it. The writer has been informed that it was later owned 
by Calvin Moulton, who went to the States. On the map of 
1861 it is given as the property of Richard Brown. He was one 
of the very substantial citizens of Clarke. He was a native of 
Ireland. He had two sons whom the writer remembers: James 
(m. Miss Hunter), Richard. James has been Councillor—1895- 
1897 and 1899-1900, and Reeve in 1901. He and Mrs Brown 
celebrated their golden wedding quite recently (1926). Richard 
Brown brought grists to Nairn Mills (see Gristing Book, March 
12, 1855). Richard Brown was Reeve in 1852 and 18: 
Brown's Hill, looking south, is one of the finest views imaginable. 

John Carveth (1826-1906) was born in Cornwall, England. 
Came to Port Hope in 1849, and to Leskard in 1867. Married 
Mary Ruddock (1833-1880) in 1857. They had children: George 
Henry, Arthur William, Annie Ella (Mrs Higbee). John 
Carveth was owner of the Leskard Mills. He was a member of 
the Clarke Council (1877-1884). In 1883 and 1884 he was 
Reeve. He was a Methodist and a Conservative. 

David Connell was an early settler in our neighbourhood, 
who from about 1837 was owner of the north half of Lot 30, 
Con. 4, Clarke, immediately north of William Renwick's land. 
It seemed remarkable that at such an early date anyone should 
settle on a piece of land so hilly and sandy. But it probably 
was well-wooded with beech, maple, pine, and hemlock on the 
high land, and cedar, elm, and black ash on the low. Many a 
one in our region had no doubt assumed that land which would 
produce a good crop of wood would also produce good crops of 
cereals. And this supposition was fortified by the fact that in 
quite early times better crops came sometimes from light land 
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than from heavy. Pieces of land on the Connell place which 
to-day are nothing but "blow-sand”, as bare as a desert, have 
been covered humus sufficiently rich to produce a crop of 
fall wheat, rye, or oat: 

David Connell was of Irish descent, but he was born in the 
Brockville region, from which he came to Clarke. He had been 
brought up as a Presbyterian, but had become a Methodist. 
He was a very firm Orangeman, and was the founder of a Lodge 
Naturally he voted with the Conservatives. He had 
sons: Peter, David, and William. His daughters were: Mrs 
‘Thomas Hooper, Mrs Wm Budd, Mrs Humphrey Tom, Mrs 
George Thornton (later Mrs McMillan), Mrs John Wonnacott, 
and Eliza, who never married 

‘The greater part of the 100 acres is now owned by the Ontario 
Government, and is used asa Forestry Station. It will probably 
prove to be well suited for this purpose, for trees of all sorts— 
forest and fruit have thriven well on it in the past 

Joseph Campbell, who died in Orono on Feb. 4, 1926, at the 
age of 89 years, was a stepson of David Connell. 

‘Aaron Davis (1814-1901) was of Canadian stock, but the 
writer is uncertain as to place of birth. His sisters were Mrs 
Joseph H. Fox, and Mrs Wm Thompson (Wm Thompson was 
Mayor of Bowmanville, 1876-1878). Aaron Davis had children 
Mrs Ben Werry, Mrs John Foster, Mrs Sandercock, Mrs Richard 
Beer, Herman Davis (m. Frances Linton), Frederick Davis. 
Aaron Davis was a customer at Nairn Mills. He was a man 
noted for originality of thought and speech. 

Ira Eddy (  -1855) married Zoe Kilbourne ( _-1868). 
‘They came to Clarke about 1825. Lived in the Antioch district. 
They had children: James Thomas (1820-1896), Ira Johnston 
(1822-1850), Charles Madison (1824-1869), Hiram Kilbourne 
(1826-1890), Charlotte (1830-1851), Elizabeth (1833-1889). 

James Thomas Eddy married Aurilia Clark (1827-1863). 
‘They had a son, Wm F. (1852). James was a mason. He built 
the Christian Church in Orono in 1868, the Bible Christian 
Church in Orono in 1869, and the Presbyterian Church in 
Bowmanville in 1870. He was a member of the Christian 
Denomination, a teetotaller, initiated a Son of Temperance 
(Orono Div.), Aug. 19, 1850, and a Liberal. Brought grists to 
Nairn Mills, e.g., Sept. 21, 1857. 
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Charles M. Eddy went to California about 1849, doubling 
Cape Horn, returned in 1856, settled on Lot 22, Con. 3, Clarke. 
Served in the Militia as Ensign in 1866. He never married. 
Brought grists to Nairn Mills, e.g., on Nov. 26, 1857. His 
nephew, C. M. Eddy, became his heir. 

Hiram K. Eddy had sons: Charles Madison, Hiram Rial, 
Harvey, and a daughter, Charlotte. Hiram was a blacksmith 
in Orono. Was initiated a Son of Temperance (Orono Div.), 
Dec. 29, 1851. Brought grists to Nairn Mills, as on March 29, 
and Sept. 15, 1855. Hiram Eddy had the reputation of being 
an exceedingly good blacksmith. 

William Fielding (1800-1881), born in Norfolk, England, had 
been a shoemaker, later a farmer in Norfolk. His second wife 
was Mary Ann Colman (1809-1881), of the family of Mustard 
Manufacturers of Norwich, England. Came to Clarke in 1847, 
and became owner of the south half of Lot 21, Con. 6, about a 
mile east of Kirby. He had sons: Edward (m, Miss Haldenby, 
1866), James (M.D. 1868. Married Miss Colman. Died at 
Norwich), Robert (1845-1926), married Rachel McClellan. 
Died at Bowmanville. Mrs John Rickaby is a daughter of 
William Fielding. In ecclesiastical connection he was a Primitive 
Methodist, and in politics a Liberal. Mr Fielding’s name occurs 
in Nairn Mills Gristing Book, as for example on March 12, and 
April 26, 1855, July 23, and Dec. 10, 1857, etc. William Fielding 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, May 7, 1850. 

John Galbraith (1815-1879) married Flora Maconnachie 
‘They had children: John Archibald, Duncan James, Daniel, 
Peter, Mrs John Gibson. John Galbraith was the owner of 
part of Lot 21, Con. 6, Clarke. The place was called Floradora. 
Tt is now the property of Jonathan Tebble. John Galbraith was 
a Presbyterian—Old Kirk before the union. He was a Conserva- 
tive. Hewasa customer at Nairn Mills, as e.g., on Oct. 27, 1858. 

Guy Gamsby (1803-1859) and his brother, Jones Reuben 
Gamsby (1804-1883), left Lower Canada in 1835 and settled on 
Lots 24 and 25, Con. 5, Clarke. Their family had come from 
Lynn, Massachusetts, about 1785, after having lost their 
property in the Revolution, and had settled near Sherbrooke, 
Que., where Guy and Jones were born. Guy married Mary 
Moulton, and Jones married Sarah Moulton, daughters of 
Elijah Moulton. Guy had children: 
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‘Tyler Henderson (1826-1897), Lorenzo Augustus (1828-1899) 
druggist and photographer in Orono, William Riley (1830-1893), 
farmer at Antioch, Almond John (1834-1907), Mary Lucina 
(1836-1906), Wallace (1839-1843), Aurelia Jane (184 ) 
Flavius Orlando (1845-1908), Walter Scott (1849-1920). 
married Lucinda Hedge, had no children, Lorenzo married Eliza 
Lyman and had children, Austin T. (1854-1919), Addison (1856- 

), Rosaline (Mrs Dr Rutherford, left 4 daughters and 1 son), 
Bertha (Mrs C. H. Henry, one son), Leonard A. (married Bertie 
‘Adams, 4 sons and 4 daughters), William Riley married Martha 
E. Rolfe, 2.sons and 3 daughters, Mary Lucina married Freeman 
Andrus, had children. Aurelia Jane married Robert Fitzpatrick, 
had 6 sons and 4 daughters, Flavius Orlando married Jane 
Wray, had 8 sons and 3 daughters, Walter Scott married Mary 
Lenihan, had 1 son, 1 daughter. Mary Lucina had children, of 
whom one, Guy A. Andrus, was long a teacher in the London 
Collegiate Institute. 

Jones Reuben Gamsby (1804-1883) had children: Dorland 
A., Alvira (Mrs Stephen Foster), Almeric Ambrose (1837-1925), 
was married to Martha Ann Trull (1840-1915) in 1861 (Orme 
Gamsby is their son), Henrietta (Mrs Jacob Turner), Almansor 
Rianzi, Arvilla (Mrs Jesse Henry), Josephine, Alberta (Mrs 
Joseph Henry), Evelyn (Mrs Willoughby), Cicero Eugene, 
Ornaldo. The Gamsbys were members of the Christian Denom- 
ination and Liberals in politics. 

John W. Gifford (1821-1903) was the son of Ephraim Gifford 
(born 1777), who came to Darlington in 1800, and had a black- 
smith’s shop on Lot 1, Con. 1. John's half-brother was Garner 
Gifford (— -1856), who had a tannery in Bowmanville, and 
also in Orono. John was one of the best known thrashers of 
the region, owning a grain separator and also a clover mill. 
Brought up amidst hard drinkers, he became noted as an ad- 
vocate of Temperance, and attained some eminence in the Sons 
of Temperance and also in the Good Templars (see p. 526) 
He had a weakness for wearing regalia at Temperance meetings 
and Orange Walks. But he was sincere and kind-hearted. 

Duncan Maconnachie (1812-1904), born in Argyllshire, son 
of Peter Maconnachie and Mary MacNiven. His brothers who 
came to Clarke were Archibald and James. Archibald was 
killed by a falling tree. James owned Lot 31, Con. 6, Clarke. 
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Duncan settled on Lot 30, Con. 5, in 1836, when Orono scarcely 
existed. He married (1) Christina Wilkinson, (2) Mary Macneil. 
He had children: Peter, Agnes (Mrs McCallum), Neil, James 
(m. Miss Galbraith), Mary (Mrs Felt), Duncan, John, Marion 
(Mrs Dr Spencer). Mr Maconnachie was a distinguished breeder 
of Clydesdale horses. He was an Auld Kirk Presbyterian and 
a Conservative. His name appears in Francis Squair’s books as 
customer of Nairn Mills, Lot 30, Con. 5, was part of the lands 
granted to Robert Wilkins, June 17, 1802 
Elijah Moulton (1753- _), born in Massachuset 
had children: Calvin preceded Richard Brown on Lot 25, 
Clarke. John preceded John Birch on Lot 27, Con. 6. Hiram 
came to Orono about 1835, was married four times, had children: 
Horace, Proctor (attended the Toronto Normal School (1864), 
taught in SS. No 9, in 1868, 1870, 1871, was later a 
druggist in Port Hope), Gardiner, Orin, Mrs Joe Biette, 
Mrs Lattimer. Hiram and his son Horace were owners of part of 
Lot 25, Con. 5, just east of Orono. The Moultons were members 
of the Christian Denomination and were Liberals in politic 
John Parker (1817-1898) was born near Cobourg of Canadian 
stock. Came to Clarke when 19. Was owner of part of Lots 
32 and 33, Con. 5, and Lot 34, Con. 6. Was married thrice, to 
Jane Samis, Eliza Hills, Alvina Wheeler. Had children: Mrs 
James Osborne, Mrs Allan Cain, Mrs Aldin Wheeler, Mrs Peter 
Elford, John Parker, Norman Parker, Mrs John Davison, Mrs 
‘Thomas H. Powers, Aldin Parker. John Parker was a customer 
at Nairn Mills. He was initiated as a Son of Temperance on 
Nov. 25, 1850, He was always regarded as a substantial man 
of the quiet kind 
Nathaniel Powers (1787-1862) was born in New Hampshire, 
married Rebecca LaRue (1792-1856) in 1809. They lived in 
New York State, and came to Clarke in 1832. They settled on 
Lot 25, Con. 7, a Clergy Reserve lot. They had twelve children 
Laura who died at 14 months. 
Nelson (1812-1890) who married Maria Billings, and had 8 
children. 
Hiram Hart (1814- —) who married three times, and had 
5 children. 
Henry LaRue (1816-1908) who married Amarilla Latimore, 
and had 6 children. 
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James (1818-1903) who married Maria Powers, and had 3 
children 
muel (1819-1873) who married Maria Moulton, and had 

6 children. 

Eliza (1822-1844) who married John Thornton, and had 1 

child. 

Susanna (1824-1881) who married Thomas Thornton, and 

had 12 children. 

Simon (1827-1923) who married Mary Gilbard, and had 1 

child, 

Amos, who married Dinah Burton, and had 8 children. 

John, who married Melinda Fisk, and had 1 child. 

Maria Jane (1834- _) who married Orlando Lent of Lot 

16, Con. 1, Clarke, and had 5 children. 

Nathaniel Powers was of the Christian Denomination and a 
Liberal. 

Nathaniel Powers had a brother, Thomas, who lived in 
Newcastle. He was a tailor. He was married to Hulda Hay: 
and had children: Wifliam, Thomas, Albert, Charles, Jay. 

Nathaniel Powers had another brother, Samuel, who also 
lived in Newcastle. He was a shoemaker. He was married to 
Catharine Walpole Doran, and had children: Jerusha Jane 
(married to Samuel McCoy, d. 1866), Amanda (married to a 
Mr Gifford), Calvin, a marble cutter (went to Wisconsin), 
William Alvey (probably Editor and Proprietor of the Newcastle 
Recorder. See p. 562). 

Nelson Powers lived on the north-east quarter of Lot 25, 
Con. 7. He lived in a stone house on the gravel-road about 14a 
mile north of Kirby. One son Thomas Henry married Alvina 
arker, and now (1926) lives in Orono. 

Henry LaRue Powers lived in Kirby. He was the first 
schoolmaster in the village (in 1833). He was also first post- 
master. He had children: Martha, who married John Richard, 
James, who married Lenora Hughson, Rachel, who married 
John Miller, Alberta, who married Rev. T. C. Bell. Mr Powers 
was an Episcopal Methodist and a Liberal. 

Simon Powers lived on Lot 28, Con. 6, Clarke. He had a 
son Arthur Austin who was Reeve of Clarke for years. Arthur 
sat in the Clarke Council for 9 years. In 1911 he ran as Liberal 
candidate for the Local Legislature in West Durham, but was 
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defeated by J. H. Devitt. Simon lived to the unusual age of 
96 years, and died at his son's house in Toronto on May 23, 
1923. Since that time Arthur has removed to St Paul's in the 
neighbourhood of St Mary's, Ontario. Mr Simon Powers was 
of the Christian Denomination and a Liberal. 

Criness LaRue (or LeRoux), according to Henry LaRue 
Powers of Kirby, was Clerk of the Township of Clarke in 1832, 
and for some time thereafter. The LaRue (or LeRoux) family 
represented a rare type of stock in our region. According to 
tradition in the Powers family they were of French Huguenot 
origin, and had come to America by way of Holland as early 
as 1670, settling in New. York and New Jersey. Rebecca LaRue 
was married to Nathaniel Powers and had twelve children. 
She had a sister Rachel, who was married and had children. 
Her brother was Criness LaRue, who had children. A son of 
Criness LaRue, Samuel, had eleven children. One of his 
daughters was Susan, who became Mrs Clark Champine. Her 
husband owned a saw-mill on Lot 10, Con. 8, Darlington (Tre- 
maine's Map. 1861), afterwards the property of Richard Woodley 
(Belden’s Atlas, 1878). Clark Chaimpine (sic) is mentioned in 
the minutes of Hampton Lodge, No 63, 1.0.G.T. (Dec. 21, 
1858), as having ceased to be a member of Charlesville Lodge. 
Criness LaRue had also a daughter, Sophia, who became a 
teacher, one of whose pupils was Alfred Gifford (see p. 376). 
She was married twice, (1) to George Griffin of Clarke, who died 
in 1853, and (2) to Robert Nesbitt of Decatur, Mich., in 1858. 
It may be added that Criness (or Cryness) is probably a cor- 
ruption of Quirinus, and Champine of Champagne. LeRoux 
and LaRue are both family names in France. While we are 
speaking of names it might be mentioned that Nathaniel seems 
to be the usual form in our locality, whereas Nathanael is the 
form in the Bible, All those bearing the names LaRue and 
Champine migrated to the State of Michigan. Criness LaRue 
and his wife are buried at Breedsville, Mich 

William Pride (1801-1881), owner of Lots 23 & 24, Con. 7, 
Clarke. This land was granted by the Crown to Ann Vanorder 
of Kingston, daughter of the late Capt. MeGain. William Pride 
came to it 1833. Mr Pride was a native of Scotland, a United 
Presbyterian of Mr Lawrence's congregation, and a strong 
Liberal. As far as the writer remembers he had but one daughter, 
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who became Mrs Williams. He was a customer of Nairn Mills 
(see Gristing Book, June 21, 1855, etc.). 

Richard Ruddock (1805-1889) was owner of Lot 24, Con. 6, 
Clarke, on the gravel-road, at Kirby. The Lot was granted 
by the Crown to the Canada Company, Oct. 5, 1832. Mr 
Ruddock came in 1833. He was regarded as a very substantial 
citizen. He was native of England, a Methodist, and a Liberal. 
He had children: John, Mrs John Carveth, Mrs John Waddell. 
He used to bring grists to Nairn Mills (see Gristing Book, 
Nov. 25, 1857, Jan. 28, 1858, etc.) 

Peter Stalker (1831-1924) was born in Argyllshire. His 
father, John Stalker, left Scotland in 1835, bringing his family 
to Clarke in 1837. He acquired part of Lot 30, Con. 6, from 
the Canada Company, which had acquired it from the Crown, 
Sept. 1, 1832, Later he owned the whole Lot. John Stalker 
had children: Peter (m. Almira Bowen), John, Archibald, James 
(a. 19: gus (Capt. in Militia), Malcolm (M.B.Tor, 1878), 
Mrs T. G. Davie, Mrs John A. Galbraith, Mrs P. D. Macon- 
nochie. Peter owned part of Lot 29, Con. 3, from about 1870 
till 1914. The Stalkers were Auld Kirk Presbyterians, Con- 
servative strictly sober and upright men. They brought 
grists to Nairn Mills, as for example on Nov. 19, 1857. 

Charles Richards Tamblyn (1815-1885) was born at St Ives, 
Cornwall. He came to Clarke in 1845, and acquired the south 
half of Lot 27, Con. 6. He married Elizabeth Millon, sister 
of Mrs John Best. He had a son, Albert Tamblyn, who succeeded 
him in the farm. The Tamblyns were Bible Christians (see 
p. 273). They were firm temperance people. C. R. Tamblyn 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, March 17, 1851. Albert was 
initiated, Jan. 24, 1866. ‘They voted with the Liberals. 

John Thornton was born in Yorkshire, England, and died at 
Kirby. He came to Canada in 1829, lived at Port Hope 9 years, 
came to Clarke in 1838, bought seven acres of land on Lot 26, 
Con. 8, where he had a blacksmith shop. His wife's name was 
Frances Bowler, widow of Mr Herbert. They had 12 children, 
some of whom are given here 

Mary Ann, who married (1) Thomas Best (see p. 78), (2) 

William Cobbledick. 

Bowler, who married Hannah Blackburn, Thomas their son 

became a doctor. 
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Richard, who married (1) Maria Blackburn, (2) Mary Lark. 

Thomas, who married Susanna Powers. 

George, who married Sarah Connell. 

Thomas (1823-1916), son of John Thornton, was married to 
Susanna Powers (1824-1881), in 1846. He was born in York- 
shire, and came to Canada with his father's family when 6 
years old. Thomas came to Clarke in 1834 to live with his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Best, who had settled on Lot 27, Con. 8, 
two years before. Thomas took up and cleared the south-west 
quarter of Lot 25, Con. 8, and afterwards bought the south 
quarter of Lot 26, He was one of a family of 12, his wife was one 
of 12, and they had 12 children, 6 sons and 6 daughters, some of 
whom are given here: 

Marshall (1847- _), who married Lucy Jackson. He left 

Clarke years ago. 











Sarah Jane (1848-1914), who married John Dowson. e 
p. 99.) 
Charles Jonas (1850- —_), who, in 1875, married Eleanor 


Hughson. Jonas has been an active bu 
He was elected thrice to the Dominion Parliament. 
(See p. 184.) 

Laura (1852- ), who was married in 1877 to Cornelius 
‘James Hughson. They have had 4 children. 

Helen (1859- ), who married Hugh Simpson in 1883. 
Their son Roy (1889-1921) was a Captain in the Great 
War. 

Ulysses Nathaniel (1865-1925), who married Augusta Dale 
in 1800. He obtained his M.D. in 1887, and practised 
medicine in Iinois. 

Thomas Thornton was a Methodist and a Liberal. C. J. 
Thornton his son is a Conservativ 

Thomas Vincent (d. April 11, 1893, at 91) owned 150 acres 

of Lot 31, Con. 5, Clarke. The farm lay immediately north of 
Francis Squair’s land, and west of the Village of Orono. He 
was born in England. His wife Jane was born in Ireland. She 
died on Dec. 19, 1887, at 77 years. Mr Vincent was one of the 
few English Presbyterians of the neighbourhood. He and his 
family belonged to Mr Lawrence's congregation. They were 
firm teetotallers, and voted with the Liberals. Mr Vincent had 
sons: Edward (1845-1891), Joseph (1849-1878), William H. 





ness man. 
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(1851-1874), He had one daughter: Annie (Mrs Andrew Pollard). 
Edward was educated for the Presbyterian ministry. He was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Ottawa, May 28, 1872, and was 
sent to be assistant:to Rev. James Nisbet who was missionary 
at Prince Albert (now in Saskatchewan). Mr Vincent's stay 
at Prince Albert was short, but for a couple of years he laboured 
in the West. Then he was in charge of East Seneca, Black- 
heath, and Caistor in the Presbytery of Hamilton, Ontario, from 
which he resigned Jan. 27, 1879. Later he had a charge in the 
United States. He died in Ohio, Nov. 1, 1891. 





VU 


INHABI 





OF NO 9, CLARKE, IN 1858 





‘The following discussion of the inhabitants of School Section No. 9, 
Clarke, is based ou the list of Freeholders and Householders given in a 
document called (A) to be found at p. 366. To this list however certain 
names are added, viz., William Allin, James Blackburn, John Dixon, William 
Hill, William Samis, Zechariah Pollard, William Blackburn, Ralph’ Dowson, 
in order to make the list of inhabitants in 1858 more complete. Further 
more the name of Allan Lockhart is added, although he and his family did 
rnot come into the Section until 1863. 





Joseph Hutcheson (or Hutchinson) (Lot 27, Con. 2) was a 
tenant on a glebe lot. It was one of the original Clergy Reserve 
lots. This lot afterwards became the property of William Allin. 
Joseph Hutcheson was the son-in-law of John Wilkinson, who 
lived in a little shanty on the road allowance between Lots 30 
and 31, Con. 3, south of the schoolhouse. Wilkinson and 
Hutcheson were from the north of England, with rich dialectal 
pronunciation. Joseph's son William was, towards the end of 
his life, Superintendent of Highways for the Town of Bowman- 
ville. He died on Jan. 16, 1922, at seventy-two years. 

William Allin, owner of Lot 27, Con. 2, from the “sixties” 
onwards, was a son of Richard Allin of Lot 1, Con. 3, Darlington, 
who came from the north of England. William was a twin 
brother of Charles, cabinet maker, and one of the important 
citizens of Newcastle as early as 1851. William was married to 
Jane Blackburn, daughter of William Blackburn, a near neigh- 
bour, living on Lot 35, Con. 4, Clarke. He had sons: Richard, 
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Charles, John, Harry, Thomas, Ernest, Franklin, Norman, 
Mark, and daughters: Ada, Annie, Elizabeth. They were 
pupils of S.S. No 9, Clarke, but not before 1880. Charles is a 
retired teacher, living in Bowmanville. The younger sons, 
Norman and Mark, live on the homestead. They were Metho- 
dists, and have entered the United Church. Mark is a tenor 
soloist in the Newcastle church. “The Allin Quartet” mentioned 
in the Canadian Statesman of Feb. 11, 1926, as contributing 
“a very fine sacred selection, A Little While, at the evening 
service in the United Church (Newcastle) last Sunday,” contains 
Mark and two of his nephews, George and Howard, sons re- 
spectively of Franklin and Thomas. The fourth member is 
Harold Allin, not of the same family but a son of Daniel T. Allin 
of Orono. Harold is now a blacksmith in Newcastle. 

The writer has no recollection of C. Wilson of Lot 27, Con. 2. 
But there are Charles Wilson and Mrs Charles Wilson at Bethel 
who contribute to Missions in 1855 and 1856. ‘They are probably 
the same people. C. Wilson also brought grist to the mill, ¢.., 
Feb. 19, 1859. 

Henry Munro (1802-1874) of Lot 29, Con. 2, was Member of 
Parliament for West Durham for a long period (1854-1867). 
He had also filled other public offices, and was the outstanding 
man of the neighbourhood. As to race he was probably of 
Scottish descent, but since the writer never detected a trace of 
accent in his speech, he always classed Mr Munro as a Canadian. 
Such was the juvenile character of the writer’s ethnological 
methods. Mr Munro was probably born in Canada. He was a 
Primitive Methodist and a Liberal in politics. He was probably 
a teetotaller, or as near to it as a public man could come in his 
day. He was married twice. In his first family there was at 
least one son, Charles, who was married to J. M. Trickey's 
daughter, and was a partner with his father-in-law in the manu- 
facture of forks and other farm implements. Charles disappeared 
while still a young man leaving his wife with two children 
behind him. Mr Munro had several daughters: Mrs Nelson 
Bowen, Mrs Charles Bellwood, Mrs John Bellwood. In his 
second family were a son, Henry, and a daughter, Eleanor, who 
became the wife of Matthew Garvin of the Massey firm. Mr 
Munro did not seem to be spoiled by politics. He remained a 
good farmer, enjoying his honours and perquisites, until he 
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resigned as candidate in 1867, in favour of Edward Blake. 
‘The writer remembers the impression made on him by the 
discovery of Mr Munro's parliamentary perquisites. The 
writer's seat-mate in the school of S.S. No 9 was, for a time, 
Charlie Bellwood, grandson of Henry Munro, and the writer, 
having noticed the beautiful, superfine paper which Charlie 
used for his exercises, was forward enough to ask Charlie where 
he got such fine stuff. Charlie informed his seat-mate that 
grandpa brought home regularly from the capital trunks full 
of stationery, ink, penknives, rulers, etc., which were dis- 
tributed among the grandchildren who happened to be attending 
school. Charlie's importance loomed large for the writer from 
that day on. He was proud to be seat-mate to the grandson 
of a Member of Parliament. Henry Munro's land was part of a 
large grant from the Crown to Hon. John McGill, made July 
22, 1809. Mr Munro was a customer of Squair's Mill, e., 
pt. 14, 1855. 
Brown (Lot 29, Con. 2) is probably the name of a Mr. 
Brown (George ?) who was a tailor at Trickey's Corners, which 
looked in early times like a budding village. Many shops of 
tailors, shoemakers, blacksmiths, waggon-makers, and the like, 
have disappeared in all parts of our region. Bethel Chapel 
of the Primitive Methodists also stood here. George Brown's 
name occurs often in Francis Squair's books as a customer of the 
mill 

John Bellwood, Sen. (1788-1862), owner of Lot 30, Con. 2, 
was born in the north of England and was a Methodist. His 
land was granted by the Crown to King’s College on Jan. 3, 
1828. He came to it in 1833. John Bellwood, Sen. had two sons: 
John Bellwood, Jun. (1818-1875), and Charles Bellwood, Jun. 
(1822-1855). John Bellwood, Jun, married a daughter of Henry 
Munro, and by her had two daughters: Mrs Bedford, long since 
deceased, and Mrs Alex. Wight, of Lot 7, Con. 3, Darlington. 
He succeeded his father in the ownership of Lot 30, Con. 2. 
He was one of the pioneers in the breeding of Shorthorn cattle. 
His brother Charles married Minerva Munro, and by her had 
three children: John, Charles, Mary. They lived on Lot 32, 
Con. 4, which belonged to Charles Bellwood, Sen. Charles 
Bellwood, Jun. died at thirty-three years, and his wife and three 
children went south to live on Lot 29, Con, 3. Later Mrs John 
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Bellwood, Jun. died, and still later John Bellwood, Jun., the 
widower, married the widow of Charles Bellwood, Jun., his 
brother. These two had one son, William, who grew to man’s 
estate, and migrated to Northern Ontario, where he has since 
died. John Bellwood, son of Charles Bellwood, Jun. was one of 
the writer's special playmates at the old frame school of S.S. 
No 9. He succeeded his uncle, John Bellwood, Jun., in the 
possession of the farm at Lot 30, Con. 2, but has been dead for 
years. He was never married. His brother, Charles, who lived 
for long in Stayner, died recently (1926). So far as the writer 
is aware no one of the name now remains in Clarke. 

John Marshall was a tenant on the north end of Lot 31, 
Con. 2, on land owned by Asa A. Burnham, according to Tre- 
‘maine’s map of 1861. Mr Marshall was a native of the north 
of England. He had three children: John, Charles, Sarah Jane. 
They did not apparently profit much from schools, growing up 
in a sort of haphazard way. Sarah Jane became the wife of 
Murdo Cameron. She bore him several children, most of whom 
are round about Clarke and Darlington, and are doing well, as 
the writer hears. John Marshall was a customer of Squair's 
Mill. 

John Wellington Lovekin was the owner of the north half 
of Lot 32, Con. 2. J. W. Lovekin was the grandson of Richard 
Lovekin, Sen., the first settler in Clarke, son of Richard Lovekin, 
Jun., and brother of R. A. Lovekin. Although remembering 
Mr Lovekin pretty well and what his house looked like, the 
writer is not able to give details of his family. The Lovekins 
were of Irish origin, and the majority of them had Methodistic 
leanings. But J. W. Lovekin attended the Newcastle Presby- 
terian Church. 

In hist “A, p. 366, the name Gibson recurs three times,— 
Gibson (probably F. Gibson), Lot 26, Con. 3, J. Gibson, Lot 28, 
Con. 3, Wm Gibson, Lot 34, Con. 3. Regarding them it may 
be said that the Head of the family came to Clarke in about 
1833, from the same part of Yorkshire as the Middletons, Black- 
burns, Bellwoods Dowsons, ete. John Gibson had sons: William, 
John, Francis, James, Joseph, three of whom belonged to 
5.S. No 9, Clarke. The Gibsons were of the English Church, 
and Conservatives, while the other Yorkshire families were 
Methodists, and Liberals. 
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According to Tremaine’s Map of 1861 the owner of the south 
half of Lot 26, Con. 8, is Francis Gibson (1804-1865), a member 
of the same family as that to which William Gibson and John 
Gibson belonged. We find his name in the Gristing Book of 
Squair's Mill, March 12, 1855, April 16, 1855. 

John Middleton (1792-1875) of Lot 27, Con. 3, came to Clarke 
in 1833 from Barnard Castle, Yorkshire, England. He was a 
faithful member of the Methodist Church. We find his name 
in the list of subscribers to the Centenary Fund of 1839. Later, 
as in 1857-58, we find him contributing to the Mission Fund of 
the Primitive Methodists at Bethel. He was a very serious man 
in all matters pertaining to religion and morals. In politics he 
was a Liberal. He was a good farmer, and made a specialty of 
breeding Leicester sheep. His adopted son, Henry Middleton 
(1827-1906), succeeded in the conduct of the farm, And now in 
the third generation a second John Middleton tills the same 
soil as his two worthy predecessors. The Middletons were often 
customers at Squair's Mill. 

Horace Wells occupied the north end of the Middleton lot. 
As it is represented on Tremaine’s map of 1861 he seemed to 
have about 25 acres. When Francis Squair was building his 
mill, Horace Wells furnished 2054 ft. of sawed maple. So he 
may have had a saw-mill on the stream which flowed through 
his property. 

John Gibson, owner of Lot 28, Con. 3, was a brother of 
William Gibson of Lot 34. The land had been granted by the 
Crown to King's College on Jan. 3, 1828. It seems to have been 
leased to Abraham Butterfield as early as 1822, and for payment 
of the rent John Trickey was surety. Tremaine’s map of 1861 
gives the south half of the lot as belonging to Robert Fairbairn. 
Butterfield’s Settlement was a name applied for years to the 
neighbourhood. John Gibson was a customer of Squair’s Mill. 
We find his name in the Gristing Book at March 27, May 1, 
June 20, 185 

Rutherford Smith was a Scotsman who had a house and lot 
on the east side of the gravel-road on Lot 28, Con. 3, five- 
cighths of a mile north of Trickey’s Corners. He was a well- 
digger and general excavator. He was a lively specimen of a 
Scot, whose comical exaggerations of speech and gesture made 
him often the centre of attraction where he was at work. He 
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had also a lively family of clever boys and girls. Wattie, Billy, 
Jack, and Barbara were some of them. The writer has heard 
that they have had success in life. 

John Renwick (1819-1901), owner of the north half of Lot 28, 
Con. 3, was the son of Herbert Renwick who resided on Lot 29, 
Con. 4. John Renwick was a man who enjoyed to a high degree 
the confidence and affection of his neighbours. He served them 
as Township Councillor (1877-1884), as School Trustee, ete. 
For many years he was an Elder in the Clarke Presbyterian 
Church. His wife was Rachel Mathews, step-daughter of Charles 
Bellwood, Sen. who outlived her husband and son, dying in 
1922 in her ninety-sixth year. Their son was Herbert Wightman 
Renwick (1852-1921), who married Sybil Lockhart, daughter 
of Allan Lockhart, after 1863 owner of the flour mill on Lot 31, 
Con. 4. John Renwick had also three daughters, two of whom 
were: Elizabeth, now wife of Dr John Hunter of Toronto, Mary, 
widow of the late W. T. Lockhart (1840-1900), who now lives 
in Newcastle. One son of W.T.L. was William Eric (1893-1917), 
killed at the Front. Another, Allan, lives in Toronto. 

Joseph Miller Trickey (1809-1883), gunsmith and maker of 
agricultural implements, was living at the time the list was 
made on Lot 28, Con. 3, at Renwick’s Corners. He had been 
married to Jane Buck (1813-1882), and they had children 
John, Warren William (born 1848), Mary Jane, Margaret. 
John was a big boy at school when the writer was a small boy. 
Warren was more of a companion, and we two were better 
acquainted. He now lives retired in Toronto. Mary Jane was 
married to Charles Munro in 1851. She had a son and daughter. 
Margaret died unmarried. Mr Trickey is spoken of also 
elsewhere. 

Mrs Charles Bellwood, Jun. was the widow of Charles Bell- 
wood, Jun. who died on Lot 32, Con. 4, in 1855. She had a house 
and lot on the south end of Lot 29, Con. 3. Later she married 
John Bellwood, Jun, 

‘The Smiths of Lot 29, Con. 3, were tenants who rented the 
south half of the lot from the Blackburn Estate. The writer 
has not a very distinct recollection of them, but thinks they 
were of English descent. They were Methodists. The W. Smith 
mentioned in the list of Bethel contributors to the Mission Fund 
of the Primitive Methodist Church in 1857-1858 was probably 
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the Head of the family. There were sons and daughters in the 
family, and the writer remembers that in 1861 Mr Alfred Gifford 
considered them as among the best of his pupils. And the other 
pupils also regarded them and James Linton's family as being 
the best in school. 

Tremaine’s map of 1861 marks the south half of Lot 29, 
Con. 3, as “The Estate of the Late James Blackburn". The 
Blackburns were from Yorkshire, England, and came into what 
was sometimes called the Butterfield Settlement, with the 
Bellwoods, Middletons, and Hills, around 1830. The earliest 
of the name was James Blackburn, born in 1777, who died 
Dec. 21, 1849. ‘The name James Blackburn occurs on the cen 
tenary list of 1839. He had sons: Thomas, who was killed by 
a tree while chopping, William, who settled on Lot 35, Con. 4, 
about 1846, James (1811-1852), who remained on Lot 29, Con. 3, 
and Mark, who became a teacher in Cobourg, and died in 1841 
or 1842 at twenty-four. The Blackburns left behind them a 
reputation for sincere piety. They were the centre of an early 
Temperance Society (1838). James Blackburn, Jun. died 
ddenly on Jan. 26, 1852, and his wife two hours later. The 
neighbours were deeply moved, and long remembered the 
pathetic event. They left three children: James, who went to 
Illinois, John, who went to New York, and Eleanor, who married 
Charles Allin of Newcastle. 

The Blackburn farm afterwards became the property of 
James Dixon, son of John Dixon (1784-1875), from the south of 
Scotland. John Dixon wasa regular attendant at Mr Lawrence's 
Church. The Dixons were noted breeders of Leicester and 
Cheviot sheep. James Dixon was never married. He was 
succeeded in the possession of the farm by a nephew, John 
Dixon, now also decéased 

For A. Soper of Lot 29, Con. 3, see p. 44. 

Con. 3, Lot 30—Werry.” It is possible that we have an 
error here. It is certain that John Werry occupied the south- 
west quarter of Lot 31, Con. 3, the owner being Lewis Wilmot. 
But he may have been on Lot 30 also. John Werry was related 
to the Werrys of Darlington. He was a native of the south 
of England, with a broad accent. He was a Liberal in politics, 
and a very pronounced Congregationalist. He attended the 
Bowmanville Church, The writer, and other youths. regarded 
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him as a severely pious person, who would, if he could, destroy 
the joys of life. He practised the trade of basket making, and 
his work was of a very substantial kind. Francis Squair had a 
deep respect for him. He was often with grists at Squair's 
Mill, e.g., May 28, 1855. 

The south 90 acres of Lot 30, Con. 3, was owned byWilliam 
Hill (1793-1865). He was one of the early (1831) settlers, 
coming from Cornwall. He was one of the Local Preachers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844, and is regularly 
mentioned for a score of years (1863) in the records of that 
Church as being in that position. He fraternised with the 
Primitive Methodists. The writer remembers that he attended 
prayer-meetings in the house of George Carter, and led in the 
devotions. He was native of England. Hehad a son, Richard 
Hill, who succeeded in the ownership of the farm. Richard had 
a son William. No person of the name now works that land. 
He was a customer at Squair's Mill, e.g., June 16, 1855. 

Joseph Reed owned the 50 acres lying immediately north of 
the Hill farm. On Reed’s farm the new brick schoolhouse was 
built in 1858. The site chosen was in the very centre of the 
School Section. Mr Reed was an Englishman, and a con- 
sistently pious Methodist. He belonged to the Newcastle 
Circuit of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. We find his name 
in the 1854-1855 list of subscribers to the Missionary Funds of 
the Church, accompanied by the names of members of his 
family: Joseph Reed, Mrs Reed, Mary Reed, George Reed, 
James Reed. The writer remembers that George and James 
were noted for their quiet, kindly natures. They were obedient 
to rules, and were never cruel to the little boys. And it must be 
said with regret that cruelty to the smaller, poorer, and less 
fortunate companions at school was often tyrannically shown. 

Samuel Bowen (1821-1895), owner of the north 60 acres of 
Lot 30, Con. 3, was the second son of Bradford Bowen, of Lot 3% 
Con. 3. He was married to Alice Birch, sister of John Birch, of 
Lot 27, Con. 6, west of Kirby. He had children: Bradford 
(died when a lad), Almira (Mrs Peter Stalker), Annie Alice 
(Mrs Paterson), Franklin Benjamin, Emma Melissa (Mrs D 
Noble), George Washington (married Dora Dixon), Bradford, 
Byron (married Miss Layton), Albert John, Bertha Maud 
(died in childhood). George W. continues on the homestead. 
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Samuel Bowen's family was amongst the nearest neighbours 
of Francis Squair. The two families were very intimate, and 
no one ever had better neighbours than the Bowens were. S. 
Bowen's farm was part of the Crown grant to Hon. John McGill 
on July 22, 1809, 

Asaph Larabee was a tenant on the south-east 50 acres of 
Lot 31, Con. 3. It was afterwards leased by Murdo(ch) Cameron. 
The land belonged to John Wilmot, son of Samuel Street Wilmot, 
and had been Clergy Reserve land acquired by Major Wilmot 
in 1847. Asaph Larabee appears in Francis Squair's Day Book 
as buying half an acre of cedar for £1, 15 ($7), on Nov. 25, 1851, 
and several times subsequently in various kinds of transactions. 
‘The writer does not remember him very well. He wasa Canadian. 

George Carter was a tenant on the north-east 50 acres of 
Lot 31, Con. 3. The land belonged to Samuel Wilmot. Mr 
Carter was a Yorkshireman, brother of Mrs W. Blackburn of 
Lot 35, Con. 4. He was a Primitive Methodist of a very serious 
turn of mind. The writer remembers in his early years that 
Mr Carter would take a glass of whiskey himself and serve it to 
others at threshing time, or the like. But having undergone a 
deepening of religious experience, he became a very strict 
teetotaller, and that without joining any temperance society. 
He became active in religious effort, and prayer-meetings were 
often held in his house. In addition to working his small farm 
he spent some of his time in the employ of Francis Squair, 
chopping and clearing land, making dams and raceways, etc. 
‘Their houses stood very close to one another, and George Carter 
was a pretty constant visitor in the big living-room of the old 
log-house, where axe-men, diggers, and teamsters would gather 
in the evening about the blazing logs in the wide fire-place, to 
gossip or listen to the “boss” read from the newspaper the 
events of the time 

‘The writer was a small boy, but he still remembers the grave 
voice of his father reading accounts in 1855 of the Crimean War 
(weeks after the event), intermingled with questions and com- 
ments from the men sitting back in the shadows. Sometimes 
his father read by the light of two spluttering, home-made, tallow 
candles, but generally one was made to suffice. Often it fell to 
the boy to trim the lights with a big pair of iron snuffers, which 
he did with much pride. 
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Sometimes sensational murder cases would afford excite- 
ment, and attract many listeners. Such were the murder of 
i) John Sheridan Hogan, M.P.P.,! and the trial of his murderers, 

about which a great deal was said in the newspapers for months. 

From April 1, 1861, when the Globe of Toronto reported that 
| the dead body of a man had been found floating near the mouth 

of the Don, until March 11, 1862, when it reported that James 

Brown had been hanged on the previous day, our little neigh- 
| bourhood listened to the reading of many columns of highly 
} sensational matter. We learned of the bad company sometimes 
kept by Members of Parliament and literary men, for Mr Hogan 
was both. We heard of the doings of the thieves and ill-famed 
women who lived in the old barn and stables of Brooke's Bush, 
just over the Don. We became acquainted with the names of 
Police Magistrates and eminent Assize Judges, as well as of 
eloquent Queen’s Counsel, and of distinguished University 
Professors who analysed the blood stains on the wooden railing 
of the Don bridge, where the murdered man had been thrown 
into the river. Our hearts were torn by the horrible accounts 
of the scene at the gallows, in the prison yard, on March 10, 
1862, when James Brown was executed. We were given the 
hymn that was sung (‘There is a land of pure delight”), and 
the prayer offered, as well as the speech made by poor Brown, 
in which he declared his innocence. We were told that two 
clergymen prayed also. And all this gruesomeness was for 
warning and edification, first to the 5,000 spectators, and in 
the second place to the innocent, simple-minded people, including 
children, of the villages and country-side, up and down the land! 
Surely the days of old were not better in every respect than the 
i days in which we are. 

George Carter had four or five daughters: Jane (Mrs John 
Souch), Hannah, Lizzie, were three of them, and one son, 
George. The family, with the exception of Mrs Souch, removed 
to Mulmur, now in Dufferin County. 

Later occupants of the farm were Enoch Holmes and John 
Cameron. These two were natives of Ross-shire, Scotland. 
They were Presbyterians. 

















Wi ‘Hogan disappeared Dec. 1, 1859, and the body could be identified only 
Wi by means of the clothing. Hence tailor and shoemaker were called as 
witnesses. 
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The writer is unable to identify John Osborne of Lot 32, 
Con. 3. He must have been a tenant. The owner of the farm 
was William Samis who lived there in 1850 when Francis Squair 
came to Clarke. The name of William Samis appears quite 
often in Francis Squair’s books in the early “fifties”. But he 
leased his farm and migrated to the State of Michigan, where 
he stayed a few years and returned to Clarke, spending there 
the rest of his life. According to the Gristing Book he was twice 
at Squair’s Mill in Nov. 1854, but not at all in Nov. 1859. He 
is back in Clarke before 1865. Mr Samis would be classed 
among the Canadians. He was a Baptist, and voted Liberal. 
He was an active orchardist. His son Jonas, who succeeded him 
in the farm, is also a successful producer of apples. 

‘Thomas Gairdner, of the north quarter of Lot 32, Con. 3, 
was a Scotsman and a Presbyterian. He was a cultured man, 
but had the misfortune to be a deaf-mute. He was a customer at 
Squair's Mill as early as 1855, and as late as 1860. He must 
have died in the earl He had an only son, Thomas, 
who was accidentally shot while hunting. Mr Chapple succeeded 
in the ownership of the farm. It might be said here that the 
Crown Deed for this lot was granted to Hon. John Beverley 
Robinson on Nov. 25, 1815. 

Bradford Bowen (1796-1884), according to Belden’s Atlas 
of 1878, came from the United States to Durham County in 
1821, He was born in the State of Vermont. The records in 
the Crown Lands Department, Toronto, state that Lot 33, 
Con. 3, was granted to Jesse Rice on May 17, 1802. It seems to 
have fallen into the possession of the McGills and was conveyed 
to Bradford Bowen by Hon. Peter McGill on Jan. 27, 1835. 
Mr Bowen was married in Vermont to Almira Gifford. They 
had children: Hiram (1819-1881), Samuel (see p. 86), Nelson 
(1826-1999), and Mrs John Fairbairn. Hiram married Miss 
Jerome, and left one son, Henry C., who farms the north quarter 
of Lot 33. Nelson married Miss Munro, and had children: 
Wellington, Alfred, Margaret (Mrs Downing), Sarah (Mrs 
Anson). Wellington married Miss Horner, and has a son, 
Frederick W., who has had the honour of being elected thrice 
Member of the Dominion Parliament for the County of Durham. 
Mr and Mrs John Fairbairn had three sons: John, Robert, 
James, of whom at least one, John, attended the old frame 
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school at Bellwood’s Corners, in the early boyhood of the 
writer. 

The relations subsisting between the Bowens and Francis 
juair began very soon after the arrival of the latter in Clarke, 
and remained intimate throughout a long period of time. Two 
of the earliest transactions between Bradford Bowen and 
Francis Squair occurred on May 30, 1851, Bradford Bowen 
selling 900 Ibs of hay for 16/-, ($3.20, $7.10 a ton), and Francis 
Squair selling 1650 cedar rails at 1/9 a hundred which came to 
£1.9.0 ($5.80). On one important occasion Mr Bowen saved 
Francis Squair from financial ruin. It was a most generous act, 
and it was gratefully remembered by the recipient till his dying 
day. He would say that that quiet, modest gentleman, who 
seldom or never spoke of his religious opinions or sentiments, 
was the godliest man of his acquaintance, for he had pity in 
the day of trial. All the early Bowens were Liberals. 

Henry C. Bowen's son, Lionel Douglas, laid down his life 
in the Great War. 

Henry C. Bowen has become a great orchardist. His apple 
crop amounts annually to thousands of barrels. 

William Gibson (1806-1894) of Lot 34, Con.,.3, was an English- 
man, an English Churchman, and a Conservative. John Gibson 
of Lot 28, Con. 3, was a brother. William Gibson had two sons: 
Thomas Gibson (1835-1910), who received the south half of 
the Lot, and John Gibson, who received the north half. Thomas 
Gibson’s son, William H., continues in the same farm as his 
father, and has developed a very large orchard. John Gibson's 
son, David J., continues in the north half, and has also developed 
a large orchard. ‘Their annual crop of apples amounts to several 
thousand barrels. In 1925 they lost somewhat heavily from the 
frost. The Orono News of Nov. 5, 1925, put the loss at 2500 
barrels each. 

‘The writer is a little doubtful as to the exact location of the 
land worked by Richard Peardon. It would appear from this 
list that he occupied the southern part of Lot 35, Con. 3, at 
that time owned by Asa A. Burnham, now (1926) the property 
of R. L. Osborne. Richard Peardon was from the south of 
England, and was a Methodist. He was a regular customer of 
Squair’s Mill. See list of names for Nov. 24, 1859 (p. 462). He 
left the region many years ago. 
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William Rumford of Lot 35, Con. 3, leased part of the north 
ernend of the Lot. Heand his brother travelled with a threshing- 
machine. They were customers of Squair’s Mill as may be seen 
from the list for Nov. 14, 1859 (p. 461). William Rumford’s 
eldest daughter, Sarah Ann, was married in 1867 to William 
Wight (1841-1924), son of John Wight, of Lot 5, Con. 3, Darling- 
ton, later of Bosanquet, Lambton Co., and became the mother 
of seven sons and three daughters, who, before the death of 
William Wight, had a progeny of twenty-five grandchildren 
and sixteen great-grandchildren. But of this large group 
probably not one remains in Clarke or Darlington. So do 
families disappear from their former homes. 

Pliny Harnden was the owner of the south quarter of Lot 27, 
Con. 4, half a mile east of Renwick’s Corners. As we see from 
the gristing list of November, 1! Mr Harnden had a grist at 
Squair’s Mill on the twentieth, consisting of five bushels of 
wheat. The writer remembers his appearance, rather under- 
sized, middle-aged, with weak eyes. He had a son, Jack Harnden, 
who was one of the bigger, rougher boys in the writer's childhood. 
There were other members of the family, for instance, Phoebe 
Harnden, married to John James Robson, of Newcastle, on 
Dec. 26, 1842, by Rev. T. S. Kennedy, first Rector of Darlington. 
Pliny Harnden was one of the American, or Canadian, group. 
The name disappeared from the neighbourhood about 1860. 

Donald McPherson owned about 30 acres of Lot 27, Con. 4, 
immediately north of the Harnden place. He was a Highland 
Scotsman, a Presbyterian, attending Mr Lawrence's church, 
and probably voted Liberal. He had sons: William, Charles, 
John, and daughters: Elizabeth, Mary, Catharine. William 
died in Toronto on Sept. 16, 1924, Elizabeth died Oct. 1, 1923, 
aged 92 years, Mary died Dec. 8, 1923, aged 81 years and 11 
months, Catharine (Mrs Joseph Campbell) died Jan. 26, 1925, 
aged 89 years. Charles lives at Orillia. John, whom the writer 
knew best, has disappeared from his ken. As we see from the 
gristing list of Nov. 1859, Mr McPherson was at Squair's Mill 
on Nov. 2, 1859. 

Edsil Billings owned about 25 acres of Lot 27, as well as 
about 25 acres of Lot 28, Con. 4. Mr Billings belonged to the 
American, or Canadian group. In religious opinion he was a 
Universalist, and attended the Christian Church in Orono. 
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He was a Liberal in Politics. The writer remembers three sons: 
George Washington Walter, Norman, Edsil. G.W.W. was a 
great lover of music, was leader of the Orono Brass Band, 
taught music, and gave concerts. The writer has in his possession 
the handbill of a concert given by him on July 1, 1871, in the 
Drill Shed, Orono. The Concert was to commence at 7.30, 
sharp, following upon a Picnic in the afternoon, in the grove of 
Mr Jas N. Rutledge, Orono, enlivened by music from the 
Orono Band, assisted by The Darlington Brass Band, under 
the leadership of Mr George Lorriman. The programme con- 
sisted of twenty-five numbers, without counting the pieces 
played by the two bands, and God Save the Queen newly 
arranged as Solo, Duett, Trio, and Chorus. The artists of that 
evening were such as: Mr G. W. W. Billings himself, who played 
and sang, Miss Henrietta Wood (later Mrs James Hunter), 
Mr Wm May, Mr John Rickaby, Miss Nellie Bingham (later 
Mrs Dr Rutherford), Miss Louie Townsend (later Mrs John 
Mason), Miss Rosalind Gamsby (later the second Mrs Dr 
Rutherford), the Misses E. and J. Griffin, of Leskard, Miss 
Munro, and Professor Phillips, a pianist, whom the writer has 
forgotten. The selections covered a wide range of sentimental 
and comic verse and music, including such as : Mirabel Ray, 
Meet me by Moonlight Alone, When Stars are in the Quiet 
Skies, Never Court but One, Matrimonial Sweets, We had better 
Bide a Wee, Singin Schule, etc., etc. This fifth celebration of 
Dominion Day in Orono was a great event, and furnished by 
home-keeping amateurs, trained and led by one of our own bo: 
‘The handbill, printed by J. Cuttle, has a bit of spread-eagleism 
about it, not out of keeping with the spirit of hopefulness of a 
young community in a young nation 

Herbert Renwick (1779-1869) owned about 60 acres of Lot 
28, Con. 4, as well as 300 additional acres on adjoining lot 
At the time the list we are following was made (1858) he was 
about eighty years of age, and was retired. He and his youngest 
son, Walter W., were living together on Lot 29, Con. 4, at the 
south-east corner of the lot, which is commonly known as 
Renwick’s Corners. William, his eldest son (1816-1875), was 
living on the next farm west, Lot 30, Con. 4, and his son, John, 
was living, as we have seen, on Lot 28, Con. 3, east of the gravel- 
road. The Renwick's came from Dumfries-shire, Scotland. 
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Herbert Renwick was married there to Sara Wightman, and sons 
and daughters were born in Scotland. In 1833 they came to 
Canada, and settled in Clarke. Mr Renwick, having found 
the south half of Lot 30, Con. 4, to his liking, bought it on 
Sept. 6, of that year. from Eleazar Baldwin for £300 ($1200). 
Later the next farm east, Lot 29, was acquired, and it became 
Herbert Renwick’s home. William Renwick, the eldest son, 
was married in 1841 to Catharine Gairdner, and made his home 
on Lot 30, where the father had first settled. He had sons: 
Herbert, John Gairdner, Thomas, William, and daughters: 
Catharine, Sarah, Agnes, Mary. Herbert studied medicine in 
Canada and in Britain receiving the degree of M.D. from 
Victoria University in 1867. He practised medicine in Orono. 
He was married to Miss Wilkinson daughter of Capt. Wilkinson 
and had several children. John Gairdner Renwick inherited the 
farm, was never married, and died without issue. Thomas 
(1852-1888) was a very intimate friend of the writer in school- 
boy days, and a year or two later. But Thomas entered the 
service of the Ontario Bank when about twenty, and the friends 
were separated. He was in Winnipeg during a part of the great 
boom in that place. He married but had no children. He died 
very suddenly in Hamilton, Ontario. William died of smallpox, 
at the same time as his father, and his sister Agnes. The three 
deaths occurred within a few days in March, 1875. The whole 
neighbourhood was deeply moved by the tragedy. Mary, the 
youngest child, had died a few years earlier of scarlet fever. 
Catharine, the eldest daughter, married Dr Alexander Hamilton, 
and had a son, Alexander Edwin, who graduated from the 
University of Toronto in Arts in 1902. He became a member of 
the Staff in French in University College, but died very young 
mother died in 1917 at seventy. Dr Hamilton died July 30, 
1922. Walter W. Renwick was seven years old when the family 
settled in Clarke. He married in 1863, but left no son. After 
his marriage he bought the Ira Wilson property at Lot 2, Con. 1, 
Darlington, and lived there until he removed to Port Hope, in 
He died some years ago. Mrs Renwick died on March 17, 
5, at eighty-seven. No one of the name remains in the 
locality where this important family* once played such an active 

*For a fuller account of the early history of the Renwick family, see the 


article by A. Edwin Hamilton at p. 52, in the “First Report of the Bureau 
of Archives", 1903, 
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part, in agriculture, in municipal affairs, and in the Presbyterian 
Church. The members were prominent in politics. They were 
all Liberals. 

James Linton (1819-1890) was the owner of about 20 acres 
of Lot 28, Con. 4, lying on the east side of the gravel-road, 
between the Billings farm on the north, and the Renwick land 
on the south. Mr Linton was a carpenter. To work his land he 
would sometimes have the help of neighbours with plough and 
harrows. The writer, more than once before 1873, put in his 
spring crop. Mrs Linton's maiden name was Charlotte Riddell 
(1818-1891), sister of Walter Riddell of Hamilton Township, 
and aunt of Mr Justice Riddell of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
‘The Lintons were natives of the south of Scotland. Before the 
Union of 1875, they were Dissenting Presbyterians. Mr Linton 
was a Liberal. They had six children, one son: Adam Riddell, 
of the writer's age, and five daughters: Jane, Isabel, Elizabeth, 
Mary, and Frances, Adam graduated from Queen’s University, 
B.A, in 1881, B.D. in 1885, and entered the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. He is now (1926) living retired at Port 
Credit, after a long service as Minister. 

Francis Squair (1819-1808) was born in Nairnshire, Scotland 
He was married at Pickering, Ontario, in 1848, to Ann Margach 
(1822-1901), born at Knockando, Morayshire, Scotland. They 
had children: John, born 1850, Jane (1853-1904), Catharine 
Rose, born 1855, Ann Margach, born 1858, Francis Lewis, 
born 1860, Christena Helen, born 1862, The family removed 
from Bowmanville to Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, in Dec. 1850. The 
children all attended the school of Section No 9, Clarke, Francis 
Squair was several times Trustee. He was a Dissenting Presby- 
terian, and a moderate Liberal. John married Laura C. Prout, 
Catharine married Wm E. Pollard, Ann married Alexander 
Craig, Francis L. married (1) Clara M. Prout, (2) Annie E. 
Stephens, Christena married George A. Stephens. 

John Radford was an Englishman. He lived on Lot 31, 
Con. 4, near the south-east corner. His house was so situated 
that from it you could look down the side-line between Lots 
30 and 31, Con. 3. He was a carpenter, and worked a good part 
of his time for Francis Squair during several years. He began 
as early as April, 1852, and continued as late as 1859. He left 
the region about 1860. His house, after enlargement, was used 
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as a dwelling by various persons engaged in the mill for a good 
many years. It exists no longer. 

John Morrison (1815-1888) was born in Ross-shire, Scotland, 
where he married, and where his two eldest children, David and 
William, were born. He came to this country in 1848, working 
for a time in Toronto, later in Bowmanville for Robert Squair. 
He was a carpenter and millwright, and worked at Francis 
‘Squair’s Mill as early as June, 1852. He lived in a house in the 
very south-east corner of Lot 31, Con. 4, part of the house 
being on the road allowance. The house had been built before 
1850 by Richard Henwood, a squatter, who, after 1850, worked 
for Francis Squair for a year or two, and then left the region. 
Other children were born: Margaret, who became Mrs Sampson, 
lived in Manitoba, and died March 14, 1925, Robert, John, 
who have both moved away. David has remained. He has been 
twice married, (1) to Eunice Orr, (2) to Alice Bounsall. He has 
three children: Kimball, Winifred, David. He has become the 
dean of the musicians of Bowmanville. William is dead, but 
several children survive. John Morrison remained in Clarke 
until about 1860, and then removed to Salem, Darlington, and 
later to Bowmanville. He was a Presbyterian, and attended 
the Old Kirk (St Andrew's), a parishioner of Mr MacKerras. 

Allan Lockhart (d. 1901, at 83) was not an early settler. 
He came to SS. No 9, Clarke, in 1863, as is related at p. 466. He 
enlarged the capacity of the mill, and did a large flouring busi- 
ness, but ceased to do gristing. He and his son W. T. Lockhart 
were enterprising men, and were grain merchants on a large 
scale for years, in addition to being millers. The Lockharts 
were Presbyterians, attending the Orono Church and later the 
Newcastle one. They were Liberals of a staunch kind. They 
were regarded as the mainstay of their party in their neighbour- 
hood. When No 9 Schoolhouse is spoken of as a voting place, 
it is usually called “Lockhart's”, and is noted for Liberal 
majorities, “even unto this day." Allan Lockhart had sons: 
William T. (d. 1900 at 60), Allan J. (d. 1920, at 73), George 
Davis (d. 1887, at 36), Charles. He had daughters: Hannah 
(Mrs Warren), Margaret (Mrs D. Comstock), Sybil (Mrs H. W. 
Renwick, deceased). 

W. T. Lockhart married Mary Renwick, daughter of John 
Renwick. One son William Eric (1893-1917) went to the Great 
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War and was killed near St Omer, June 12, 1917. W.T. Lockhart 
was elected M.P.P. in 1890, and served 4 years. Allan J. was 
married to Martha Pollard, daughter of Zechariah Pollard. 
George Davis graduated in dentistry and practised in Bowman- 
ville for a time. 

John Bayles had a leasehold of the south half of Lot 32, 
Con. 4, from Charles Bellwood. The previous occupant of the 
farm was Charles Bellwood, Jun. who had died in 1855. John 
Bayles followed in 1856. We find his name in Francis Squair’s 
books as a customer at the mill in the period 1856-1860. It is 
probable that that was the period of his tenancy of the farm. 
He left the neighbourhood in about 1860. He was an English- 
man and a Methodist. 

Charles Bellwood (1791-1869), owner of the south half of 
Lot 32, and the south two-thirds of Lot 33, Con. 4 (in all 2334 
acres), was born in the north of England, brother of John Bell- 
wood, Sen. of Lot 30, Con, 2. The south half of Lot 32, Con. 4, 
was granted by the Crown, on May 17, 1802, to Cornelius 
Wardell of Niagara, late a private in 2nd Battalion of Jersey 
Volunteers. Lot 33, Con. 4, was a Clergy Reserve Lot, which 
was leased to Samuel C, Saunders, on March 5, 1832, by the 
Clergy Corporation. Charles Bellwood, then of Cobourg, 
obtained leasehold rights of 663 acres in the centre of the Lot in 
1845, but he did not obtain freehold rights of the south two- 
thirds (1334 acres) until July 4, 1853. Charles Bellwood married 
‘Mrs Mathews, and had children, a son: James (1840-1924), who 
was a big boy at school when the writer was a small boy. He 
married, but, before his father’s death, migrated to Virginia, U.S. 
The daughters were Margaret (born 1836) (Mrs Marshal Porter), 
Mary (1839-1898), Mrs Richard Shaw), Jane (who married (1) 
James Pollard, (2) Mr Wade), Sarah (Mrs Christie, now de- 
ceased), Kate (Mrs G. Chalmers). There was also a step- 
daughter, Rachel Mathews, who became Mrs John Renwick 
and died in 1922, at ninety-six years of age. Mr Bellwood was 
a bluff, hearty, rotund gentleman. As he sat on a summer day, 
smoking his pipe, on his ample veranda, he seemed to us boys 
the typical John Bull, He was a Methodist, a good farmer, and 
a Liberal in pol 

Thomas Windatt was tenant of a small farm on Lot 33, 
Con. 4, lying between the Jerome farm on the north and the 
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Bellwood farm on the south. Charles Bellwood was the owner 
of the land, and after the departure of Mr Windatt, incorporated 
the farm with his own place to the south. “The name of Thomas 
Windatt does not appear on Tremaine’s map of 1861. He was 
a native of the south of England, brother of Richard Windatt, 
Clerk of the Town of Bowmanville, and of William Windatt, 
Reeve of Darlington for years. Mr Windatt was active in the 
work of the Primitive Methodist Church. He was Sunday 
School Superintendent and Local Preacher. He married Mary 
Coleman, Oct. 20, 1854. He had children, but they were too 
small to go to school while in S.S. No 9. 

There seems to be an omission in the list as regards the north 
half of Lot 32, Con. 4, which was owned by Zechariah Pollard. 
The Crown Grant of the Lot seems to have been made first to 
Capt. D. Cozens in 1798, then Hon. G. S. Boulton obtained 
rights of ownership in 1840. Tremaine’s map of 1861 gives 
Zechariah Pollard as the owner of the 100 acres. The same map 
gives him as the owner also of the south three-quarters of Lot 
23, Con. 4. He had sons: Aaron, Jacob (1837-1915), James, 
Peter, Andrew, George, Arthur. There were also. three 
daughters: Mrs Courtwright, Mrs Lockhart, Mrs Webb (later 
Mrs Ditchburn) 

‘The Pollards were from England, were Methodists and 
Presbyterians, and Liberals in politics. 

James Jerome (1797-1860) was born in New York State. 
Coming to Canada he first lived east of Cobourg until 1839. 
Then he came to Clarke, and bought out the rights of Samuel 
Saunders to 66 acres of the north end of Lot 33, Con. 4. He was 
married to Chloe Nickerson (1796-1874) on April 3, 1821 
Their children were: James Munroe (1822- _), Almira Chloe 
(1824-1862), Lucy Melissa (1825-1860), Asahel Nelson (18: 
1900), Chauncey Stewart (1830- __), Mary Catharine (1832-d. 
at birth), Margaret Ann (1834-1896) married Hiram Bowen, 
Cinderella Eleanor (1837-1879), Jason Andrew (1840-1914), 
Nathaniel Andrews (1843-1911). The writer has seen several 
of the family, but remembers only Mrs Hiram Bowen, Jason, and 
Nathaniel (‘"Than” as the boys called him). Mrs Bowen's son is 
Henry C. Bowen. Jason left nochildren. Nathaniel’s daughter is 
Mrs Samuel Cuttell. The Jeromes were Methodists and Liberals. 
No one of the name now remains in the neighbourhood. 
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Two brothers owned Lot 34, Con. 4. Alexander Colville 
(1806-1882) was the owner of the south 100 acres, and Robert 
Colville (1813-1898) was the owner of the north 100 acres. 
There was a third brother, James, who owned Lot 35, Con. 7, 
Clarke. The Colvilles were from the Highlands of Scotland. 
They were Old Kirk Presbyterians, and voted for Conservative 
candidates. They were much respected and trusted by their 
neighbours, and were elected to public offices such as School 
Trustee and Township Councillor. Robert was elected fourteen 
times to the Clarke Council, five times of which he was Reeve. 
He ran for the Legislature of Ontario in 1879 against Dr J. W. 
McLaughlin, but was defeated. Alexander had a son, William, 
who succeeded his father in the property. A daughter married 
George Pollard, and died Jan. 3, 1924. Robert had no sons, 
but had nine daughters, of whom eight were: Mrs E. Evans, 
Mrs Cann, Mrs C. Pollard, Mrs Cowan, Mrs Stewart, Christena, 
Catharine, Helen. id 

In the writer's early youth Lot 85, Con. 4, was contained in 
School Section No 9, Clarke, but at the time List “A" was 
made Lot 35 was part of the Union School Section No 5 of 
Darlington, to which it still belongs. The north half of Lot 35, 
Con. 4, was acquired by William Blackburn in about 1846. 
He died on April 6, 1852, aged forty-nine years. His wife, 
Elizabeth Carter, conducted the family business after his death. 
She died on Oct. 23, 1875, at sixty-nine years. They had 
children: Jane (1832-1911), who married William Allin of Lot 27, 
Con. 2, Mary (1834-1911), who married David Davison, and 
afterwards Thomas Hardy, Hannah (1836-1886), who married 
James Knight, Rachel (1837-1920), who married Isaac Knight, 
William Carter (1842), who married Elizabeth Johns, Thomas 
(1843-1918), who married Kitty Bailey, and afterwards Nellie 
Smith, and Sarah (1847-1903), who married Jackson Soper. 

William Carter Blackburn's children are: Byron John, born 
Oct. 7, 1865, Mark William, born March 24, 1867, a Minnetta, 
born March 11, 1869, Franklin Thomas, born June 17, 1871, 
Elizabeth Catharine, born Nov. 9, 1874, Frederick Samuel, 
born April 18, 1877, Estella May, born June 20, 1879, Ernest 
James, born Sept. 27, 1882. 

Carter Blackburn has proved himself a good citizen and a 
successful farmer. He retained the homestead, and also acquired 
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another farm on the Base Line of Darlington, west of Bowman- 
ville. On both these sons live, whilst the father and mother 
have retired to Newcastle. Mr Blackburn is to be specially 
remembered as a successful breeder of Leicester sheep. A 
Methodist, he entered the United Church. He is a Liberal in 
politics. 

Ralph Dowson, owner of the south half of Lot 35, Con. 4, 
Clarke, settled there a little earlier than William Blackburn. 
He was also a Yorkshireman, a Methodist, and a Liberal. He 
had children: William, John, Edward, Mark, George, and a 
daughter who became Mrs Fogg. These five sons attended 
SS. No 9, Clarke, when the writer was a small boy. Later they 
attended No 5, Darlington. They have all passed away. The 
last of them to die was Mark, whose death occurred on April 23, 
1922, at seventy-three. A son of his now owns the homestead 
at Lot 35, Con. 4. ‘The Dowson boys were remarkable for their 
kindness to smaller boys. 











Having made this analysis of the list of Freeholders and 
Householders of School Section No 9, Clarke, as it stood in 
1858, it may be worth while to make some generalisations. In 
the first place as to density of population, we find that, including 
the Dowson and Blackburn farms on Lot 35, Con. 4, there was 
an acreage of about 3800 in the Section, i.e., an area of about 
6 square miles. Including the Dowson and Blackburn families 
there were 50 families, and if we assume an average of 6 persons 
toa family, we have a population of 300 for the 6 square miles, 
or nearly 50 to the square mile. With this we may compare the 
figures for the whole Township. In Clarke there are 74,520 
acres, or about 11624 square miles. The census of 1861 gives 
6, the population, which comes to about 56 to the square 
mile, including all the villages except Newcastle, Section No 9 
would have a slightly higher average than the average for the 
strictly rural parts of the Township. It was generally spoken 
of as the richest part of the Township. 

The question of the origins of the population is a more 
difficult question than the reckoning of density. Of the fathers 
of families some 22 seem to have come from England, 14 were 
American or Canadian in origin, 12 were from various parts of 
Scotland, and 2 or 3 were uncertain. There does not seem to 
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have been an Irishman in the Section. Nor were there any 
French or Germans. It seems that there were no United Empire 
Loyalists. Considerable grants of land had been made in the 
two Townships by the Crown to people of this class, but, except 
in the case of the Shaws in Darlington, none kept their holdings 
long. The real settlement of the country was done by people 
who bought from the original grantees. The Canada Company 
had next to nothing to do with settling the region. No Colonel 
Talbot brought in settlers. No very rich people came, but all 
managed to rub along on their own resources. We never heard 
of the idle sons of gentle British families waiting for remittances 
from home. Our people seemed to have come to the new land 
to make a living by hard work. ‘There were no political theorists, 
and no revolutionaries among them. Among Old Country people 
there was a prejudice that they were superior to the Canadians 
or Americans. The Canadian was supposed to be idle and shift- 
less. He was regarded by them as a poor farmer who allowed 
the Canada thistle to luxuriate, and his poor cattle to run 
round the straw-stack all winter, instead of keeping them in a 
warm stable. It was in their opinion to Englishmen and Scots- 
men that the country needed to look for improvement in breeding 
sheep, cattle and horses, and in cultivation of the soil. This 
prejudice has largely died out. 

Ecclesiastical affinities were more difficult to explain than 
origins, In a general way they seemed to depend on national 
origins. You were supposed to be surprised if you met a Scots- 
man who was a Methodist, or an Anglican, or if you met an 
Englishman who was a Presbyterian, but the exceptional cases 
did exist. Natural bent, no doubt, explained some cases. 
Marriage too explained some: the desire for unity within the 
family circle led some to change their church relations. 

Political voting often depended on one's church relations. 
The Old Kirk man, and the Anglican were very likely to vote 
for the Conservative candidate in parliamentary elections. 
Some Wesleyan Methodists did the same. Nearly all the other 
Methodists voted for the Liberal candidate. But exceptions 
to these rules were not infrequent. From all the forces at 
work it resulted, in S.S. No 9 (after 1863 often called Lockhart’s 
School), that generally there was a Liberal majority in parlia- 
mentary elections. And, although fluctuations occu 
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teresting to note that the Liberal majority has been maintained 
in recent times. In the provincial election of 1919 Mr Bragg 
had, at Lockhart’s, 99 votes to 30 obtained by Mr Devitt. 
‘Again in 1923 Mr Bragg at the same place had 71 votes to 26 
obtained by the other two candidates together. And later 
voting at Lockhart’s is still more remarkable. On Oct. 29, 
1925, Mr Massey received 88 votes, at Lockhart’s, to 38 received 
by Mr Bowen, although it is in Mr Bowen's own School Section, 
and although he, like all his neighbours, is a farmer. Political 
habits are wonderfully persistent. 

In speaking of these people of School Section No 9, Clarke, 
we have ventured the remark, here and there, that a certain 
person was a teetotaller. ‘That is not to be read as implying 
that where nothing is said about temperance the person was a 
hard drinker. Asa matter of fact it is difficult now to speak 
with clearness and comprehensibility on such a point. In reality 
the strict abstainers in our region in 1858 were in a decided 
minority. Most men drank to some extent, particularly when 
they went to the villages to do business. It would indeed be 
difficult to refrain from treating and being treated where taverns 
were so numerous. The tavern-keeper was the person who 
provided free sheds for horses and free warm bar-rooms for men, 
and one felt obliged, out of a sense of fair play even, to spend 
something at the bar as a recompense. Bargains were made 
and bills paid in the taverns and people considered it natural 
and proper to treat one another to close the transactions. 
Francis Squair's Cash Book shows many dates around 1860 
when he paid for treats. They were all small sums but drink 
was cheap. 

Furthermore there is no intention of conveying the idea that 
those who drank a little now and then, even those who were 
sometimes noticeably exhilarated, were regarded as extraordinary 
or unfit to mingle with others. They might be mostly good 
husbands, fathers, and neighbours who moved amongst their 
fellows on an equal footing. An oc nal one might exceed 
the limits of prudence and become an alcoholic. The writer 
remembers one or two such cases, who died miserably. But 
such were rare. And of three or four cases of suicide (all outside 
S.S. No 9) which the writer remembers in his youth, not one 
was attributed to excess in drinking. There were those who 
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would have a regular spree periodically. Most of these, however, 
died peacefully in their beds at advanced ages, although fatal 
accidents overtook some. 

It seems hard to draw a picture of the drinking habits of our 
early generations without overdoing it. There are so many 
sordid and debasing aspects that one can more easily make a 
dark picture than a true one, and one is apt to try to justify the 
overdrawn picture by the reflection that it can do no harm to 
paint human frailties as worse than they are. But the historian 
has primarily to be truthful, and not edifying or amusing. 
And if the less sombre picture be nearer the truth it must be 
preferred to the darker one, even although the darker one seem 
more useful as moral propaganda. 

In describing the properties of this locality one finds it 
interesting to observe the number of small holdings of land in 
the School Section. Since 1858 they have perhaps diminished 
in number. At the same time, it does not appear that there 
has been a noticeable increase in large holdings. There has 
probably been an increase in the number of those of medium size. 
But a close, detailed study of the subject would be necessary 
before one could pronounce definitely. No doubt a community 
which has been started on a certain plan is almost constrained 
to adhere to that plan, unless life becomes very hard or revolu- 
tions occur. And our community plan from the beginning was 
favourable to small holdings, in spite of the efforts of early 
rulers to form large estates. Any movement towards the 
formation of a landed aristocracy in our region seems to be 
rather remote,—a remark which could be made of many other 
parts of old Ontario. 

There are some interesting features regarding the settlement 
of our region which may be mentioned here. It would seem that 
the granting of lands went on pretty rapidly in the end of the 
eighteenth century, and in the early years of the nineteenth. 
But a large number of these grantees never came to settle on 
the land. They held it for years, sometimes for fifty years,’ 















and paid no taxes, or next to none, and then sold it to real 

settlers. There were also lands which fell into the class of Crown 

Reserves and Clergy Reserves. Some of these Crown Reserves 

came into the market after 1828, when the large grant was 
Such as Lot 31, 





‘on. 4, Clarke, 
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made to King’s College (or the University of Toronto). The 
Clergy Reserves were leased in many cases, but we do not 
notice sales of these until into the “fifties.” There was a good 
deal of unsettled land in the region down to 1830. Between 
that date and 1850 a good many Lots were taken up by people 
who cleared the land, fenced it, put up barns, houses, and mills, 
made roads, and stayed on the land. By 1850 our region was 
pretty well all settled, although there was still much of the 
forest standing, the cutting of which was to go on for thirty 
years more as cordwood, or other forms of merchantable forest 
products. And the Census returns show that in 1851 the 
Townships of Clarke and Darlington had larger populations 
than they had in 1921, That is, Clarke and Newcastle in 1921 
had together 3598 inhabitants, whilst in 1851 Clarke contained 
6190, and Darlington and Bowmanville in 1921 had together 
7010, whilst in 1851 Darlington contained 8005. During the 
next decade both Townships reached their maximum, the 
figures being for Clarke and Newcastle in 1861, 7604, and for 
Darlington and Bowmanville 9633. Since that time the decline 
has been constant, except that Darlington in 1921 showed an 
improvement of 98 over 1911. And where have the people gone? 
It is not easy to say very accurately. But speaking in a general 
way there can scarcely be an error in supposing that they have 
gone into the large centres of Canada and the United States. 
What is taking place here is taking place in all parts of Europe, 
America, and Australasia. And men seem ‘unable to arrest 
the flow of events. 

We have seen from List “A”, of 1858 (p. 366), that there 
were 48 Frecholders and Householders in School Section No 9, 
Clarke, and that if we include Lot 35, Con. 4, as part of the 
Section, we have 50 families therein. How many of these families 
continue on the land they occupied in 1858? There seem to be 
11, where the continuity of the family name has been maintained 
John H. Middleton, George W. Bowen, Henry C. Bowen, 
Wellington Bowen, Fred W. Bowen, William H. Gibson, David 
J. Gibson, Seward Dowson, Fred Blackburn, William Colville, 
Jonas Samis. Not one, however, of the original holders has 
survived. Of the pupils still alive who attended the old Bell- 
wood’s School on the corner of Lot 32, Con. 4, the writer re- 
members W. Carter Blackburn, Newcastle, Warren W 
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Toronto, Charles McPherson, Orillia, Rev. Adam R. Linton, 
Port Credit, Norman Billings, Toronto, David Morrison, Bow- 
manville, Miss Sarah Renwick, Margaret Bellwood (Mrs M. 
Porter), Jennie Bellwood (Mrs Wade), Kate Bellwood (Mrs 
Chalmers), these last three in Peterboro’. 

It is natural in recalling our past to make certain reflections 
tinged with sadness. There are fifty heads of families mentioned 
in the list of 1858, and not one of that list remains alive in 1926. 
But the lapse of sixty-eight years explains much. ‘The youngest 
head of a family at twenty-one in 1858 would be eighty-nine now, 
and the man at forty, in the prime of life, would have passed the 











century mark. What of the eleven descendants who still keep 
and till the lands of the fifty fathers! Is twenty-two per cent. a 
small proportion of survivors in such conditions? What do the 





statisticians say? The writer knows not. One thing is pretty 
certain: the complaint is widespread in the western world that 
there is a lessening of population in rural areas. And this 
diminution is due most of all to the fact that the cities draw into 
themselves the small industries which once were scattered 
throughout the country-side and the small villages. The killing 
of the little shop is the great crime to be laid to the charge of 
the voracious monsters of progress, which develop in the great 
centres. 





Ix 
SOME ORONO PEOPLE IN 1863 


In the case of the 35 names that follow (James Dyer to D. E 
Munson) their list occurs at pp. 249-250. They were, in 1863, 
representative citizens of Orono. The writer has analysed the 
list from the standpoint of nationality, and he presents the result, 
albeit with diffidence. Of the 35, there seem to be 14 in the 
American-Canadian group, in the English group there are 10, 
in the Scottish group there are 3, in the French-Canadian 
group there is 1, and there are 7 about whom the writer is 
uncertain. The proportion existing between these figures would 
not be maintained throughout the whole population of Orono 
and its vicinity. There was quite a group of north of Ireland 
people, and more Scotsmen than are here indicated, but it is 
pretty certain that the American-Canadians and English pre- 
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dominated. As to occupations, of the 35 there are 7 farmers, 
5 are merchants including 1 druggist, 9 are manufacturers 
neluding pump maker, tinsmith, etc., 3 are tailors, 3 are 
accountants, 4 or 5 are uncertain. Various classes of people are 
missing. There seem to be no bankers, and no rentiers, as the 
French call them. Few, if any, were rich enough to live without 
work 

It may be well to open a short paragraph here to speak of 
medical men, In our list of 35 there is but 1, viz., Dr W. L 
Herriman. In 1863 there was at least another in Orono, Dr 
Brown. In Newcastle there were some who visited Orono: 
Dr Wm Rose, Dr G. M. Reid, Dr D. Galbraith. Some of 
Bowmanville also visited Orono and vicinity: Dr Wm Allison, 
Dr Charles Bird, Dr Henry R. Reid, Dr G. H. Low. There 
also in Bowmanville Dr Brent, a Water Cure Doctor, 
Dr Logan, a Homeopathist. No Dentist seems to have resided 
in Orono, but Dr J. A. Brown came from Newcastle two days a 
month and received patients in Dr Brown's house, Dr L. 
Vancamp also stayed three days a month at Rigg’s Hotel. 
There seems to have been also a plentiful consumption of Patent 
Medicines. The local papers carried advertisements of M'Lane’s 
Vermifuge and Liver Pills, Holloway’s Pills, Moffat’s Vegetable 
Life Pills and Phoenix Bitters, etc., etc. Northrop and Lyman 
were laying the foundations in Newcastle of that important 
business which still flourishes elsewhere. 
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Nores on Names 





\ BILLETING List oF 1863 


James Dyer (1826-? _) did an important business in carding 
and weaving. An advertisement in the Orono Sun of Nov. 18, 
1858, states that he has had a factory for 14 years. He probably 
came to Orono in 1844. He was a very zealous Methodist. 
He was a Charter member of Orono Division of the Sons of 
‘Temperance (Feb. 26, 1850), but was re-initiated, Dec. 7, 1853, 
at the age of 27. So that he was probably born in 1826. He had 
two sons who were initiated Sons of Temperance, Eldad, on 
June 6, 1866, and Pirritte, on Nov. 13, 1867, William Pirritte 
Dyer graduated B.A. from Victoria in 1877, and was afterwards 
Head of Albert College, Belleville. 

Lewis Tourje (I811-?. ) was a tinsmith, He was initiated 
a Son of Temperance, July 12, 1854, and was re-initiated, 
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Oct. 27, 1858, at 47 years. He was a very zealous Methodist. 
For long years he had business in Orono. Three daughters were 
members of Orono Division, Melissa (Mrs Robert Knox), Lydia, 
Sarah. He was a firm Liberal. 

Lewis Clark (1820-1902), born at Fairfield, near Brockville, 
came to Clarke in 1837. Eldad Johns (1786-1876) was his uncle, 
and never married. Lewis Clark married Mary Simpson. 
Their sons were: Albert Eldon, Zolman Johns, Arthur William 
Their daughters, Carrie L. (Mrs W. H. May), Frances Estelle 
(Mrs G. M. Long), Mary Emily, Henrietta Imogene (Mrs 
Thomas Smith). Mr Clark was an Episcopal Methodist, a Son 
of Temperance (initiated March 31, 1851), a Liberal in politics. 
He lived on the hill west of Orono, and farmed the north end of 
Lot 28, Con. 5, Clarke. 

Andrew Knox (1808-1880) was born in Scotland. He be- 
longed to the Evangelical Union, founded by Rev. James Morison 
in 1843. This body was strongly opposed to the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, and when Mr Knox came to Orono 
he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. He arrived in Orono 
on July 12, 1853, with the celebration in full blast. He was a 
thoughtful, intelligent man, deeply pious, with a taste for music, 
of which he did not seem too proud. He was an excellent tailor. 
He had children: Robert (1844-1926), Frank, and Jane. The 
Knoxes were Liberals and Temperance people. Robert was 
initiated a Son of Temperance, Oct. 26, 1859. He was Township 
Clerk of Clarke, 1888-1897. He made an admirable officer. 

John H. Smale (1827-? _) wasa tailor and woollen merchant. 
He was initiated a Son of Temperance, Oct. 21, 1850, and re- 
initiated, Aug. 30, 1859, at 32. He was related to the Smales 
of Providence. He was a zealous Methodist, and a Liberal 
He migrated to Kansas fifty years ago. For other information 
regarding him see p. 538. 

J. Dickson, The writer regrets that he has very little 
recollection of Mr Dickson. It seems he was a store-keeper. 

Matthew Henry (1837-? _) was a watchmaker. He had an 
advertisement in the Orono Sun of Nov. 18, 1858, in which he 
speaks of himself as “Watch & Clock Maker, opposite the 
Post Office, Main Street. Melodeons, Flutinas, Symphonans, 
and Concertinas, carefully tuned on the Shortest Notice.” He 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, July 13, 1859, at 22. He 
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was married to Caroline Biette. They migrated to Essex Co. 
Ontario, where descendants still live. 

N. E, Scott. The name of Nicholas E. Scott appears on 
Tremaine's Map of 1861 as a saddler at Newtonville. He was 
also a Local Preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1862-1867. He was initiated a Son of Temperance in Orono 
Division, April 25, 1866, and resigned April 21, 1869. 

C. G. Scott. The writer is unable to give any information 
regarding Mr Scott. 

William McPherson (1838-1924). This was probably the 
son of Donald McPherson of Lot 27, Con. 4, Clarke. He served 
his time as a tailor with Nelson F. Hall, and died in Toronto, 
Sept. 16, 1924. He was initiated a Son of Temperance, March 2, 
1859, at 21 years of age. 

William S. Christoe (1824-? _) was initiated a Son of Tem- 
perance, Nov. 16, 1853, age 29, merchant. Wasa Local Preacher 
with the Wesleyan Methodists on the Newcastle Circuit in 
1859. Graduated M.D. from Victoria University, 1866, and 
afterwards practiced medicine at Flesherton, Ontario. He 
received a Withdrawal Card from Orono Division, Dec. 16, 
1874. He was Township Clerk of Clarke, 1856-1862. 

Weston Leroy Herriman (1831-1908). Graduated M.D. 
from Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, Kingston, 
1855. Was initiated a Son of Temperance before Oct. 21, 1856. 
Was married March 14, 1862, to Martha A., daughter of Nathan 
Choate, of Port Hope. He died in Lindsay. His father 
was Luther Herriman (1796-1879), who also was a doctor. 
He was initiated a Son of Temperance, July 2, 1851 (Orono 
Division). 

Lorenzo Augustus Gamsby (1828-1809). Son of Guy 
Gamsby. Initiated a Son of Temperance, Aug. 19, 1850. Was 
a druggist and photographer. An intelligent and superior man. 
He was a member of the Christian Denomination. He was a 
firm Liberal 

John A. Gairdner (1810-1900) was a Scotsman, a Presby- 
terian, and a Liberal. He was related to the Renwicks and 
Waddell: His business was that of a general merchant. He 
had two daughters: Mrs Robert Moment and Mrs Carpenter. 

Phares Miller was a carriage maker. He was a Son of 
Temperance, but the writer cannot give the date of his initiation. 
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He was, however, re-initiated, July 1, 1863. He resig 
Feb, 24, 1864, and migrated probably to the United States. 

William Allin (1826-1881) was a waggon maker, and also 
general merchant. Allin and Newcombe were doing business 
in 1858. William Allin was initiated a Son of Temperance, 
April 2, 1850. He married Fanny Thorne. Daniel T. Allin is 
ason. Mrs Robert Best and Mrs Frank Knox were daughters. 
Francis Stewart (or Stuart). Initiated a Son of Temperance, 
Nov. 4, 1850. Re-initiated, April 11, 1855, as a merchant 
25 years of age. He was a member in 1863, but ceased to be 
such, March 21, 1866. 

Richard Thornton was a brother of Thomas Thornton. He 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, Dec. 24, 1851. 

Samuel J. Borland was related to the Borlands of Darlington. 
He was a merchant, and sometimes a hotel keeper. What he 
was doing in 1863 the writer is unable to say, but on April 14, 
1870, he paid John Toms, the Township Treasurer, $20, as his 
licence fee. He had the reputation of keeping a good hotel. 
Belden’s Atlas of 1878 mentions him as dealer in groceries and 
provision: 

Joseph Lyle Tucker (1820-1881) was born in Cornwall, 
England, He came to Orono in 1844. He was initiated a Son 
of Temperance, March 6, 1850, and was re-initiated May 21, 
1856. He sometimes attended the Bible Christian Church. 
He was a member of the Townsl:ip Council, 1854-1861, 186: 
1866, 1869-1871, 1873-1874, and was Township Treasurer 
1878-1881. He was married to Sabra Mallory. Their sons 
were Milton Mallory, Joseph L., Arthur. The last two are dead. 
Milton M. graduated M.D. Victoria, in 1870, and has been 
Township Treasurer from 1881 to the present. Joseph Lyle 
Tucker was the most conspicuous citizen of Orono in 186: 
He was Post Master, general merchant, mill owner, etc. 

Bowler Thornton was a brother of Richard and Thomas 
‘Thornton. He was initiated a Son of Temperance, Jan, 27, 1851. 

John Biette (1807-? _) was one of the few French-Canadia: 
of our region. He was a very zealous Methodist. He was 
initiated a Son of Temperance, March 5, 1850, and re-initiated, 
July 27, 1859, aged 52. He was a cooper and sold many flour 
barrels to Francis Squair (1854-1860). He had sons: Joseph, 
Roy, William, and daughters: Amanda, Caroline, ete. 
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J. Saunders seems to lie quite outside the writer's ken 

William Budd (1829-2) was one of Tucker's millers. He 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, April 10, 1856, a miller, 
aged 27. He was a son-in-law of David Connell. He migrated 
to the West. 

Thomas Hooper (1824-?_) was Tucker's head miller. He 
was initiated a Son of Temperance, Nov. 4, 1850, was re-initiated 
Jan. 11, 1854, at 30 years. Few millers excelled him in taking 
a high percentage of flour out of wheat. He was a son-in-law 
of David Connell. He had daughters: Elizabeth, Mrs Henry 
Kelly. Thomas Hooper was a diligent, faithful man, and 
attended regularly the Methodist Episcopal Church, without 
being sensational. 

George Dobson, Sen. was owner of part of Lot 26, Con. 5, 
Clarke, half a mile east of the village of Orono, He had a number 
of sons and daughters: George Dobson, Jun. b. 1835, Robert, 
John, Stephen, Samuel. Robert graduated B.A. Vic., 1880, and 
taught in the Picton High School for years. The writer is not 
certain as to the residence of George, Jun. in 1863. Mrs S. S. 
Bragg was a daughter of George Dobson, Sen. Later George, 
Jun. lived on Lot 20, Con. 8, Clarke, and still later on Lot 28, 
Con. 3. Robert Dobson had received, on Oct. 15, 1856, a First 
Class Certificate from the Toronto Normal School. 

The Hughsons are descended from a Cornelius Hughson, 
born in England, killed at Bunker Hill. Cornelius (1796-1854), 
a descendant, had 13 children, two of whom were Richard and 
William. Richard Hughson (1822-1906) was born near King- 
ston, He married Jerusha Dawson (1827-1921). He came to 
Clarke in 1851, and bought the south half of Lot 26, Con. 6. 
He had children: Cornelius James (1847- _), Jane (Mrs 
Parker Smith), Eliza (Mrs Johnston Bradley), Eleanor (Mrs C. 
Jonas Thornton), Lavina (Mrs Wm Hodgson), Harriet (Mrs 
Melvin Powers), Clarinda (Mrs Robert Moon), Catharine (Mrs 
Robt Sherwin). Richard's brother William owned the north half 
of Lot 26. Was married to Susan Guest and had 7 children 
Cornelius James was married in 1877 to Laura Thornton and 
has 4 children: Mrs Oswald Sandercock, Mrs Ernest Hamm, 
Sidney, Mrs George Richardson. The Hughsons were customers 
at Nairn Mills, as for example Richard Hughson, July 13, 
18% 
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E. Andrews should be probably Edson Andrus. He was 
initiated a Son of Temperance, March 17, 1851, and re-initiated 
April 24, 1867. Edson Andrus was a pump maker. He belonged 
to the Christian Denomination. He had sons: Freeman, 
Franklin, Wyman; daughters: Mrs Thomas Keat, Mrs James 
Gilfillan, Miss Juliette. Freeman married Mary Lucina Gamsby, 
whose son is Guy Ambrose. 

John Cobbledick was the owner of part of Lot 27, Con. 5, 
Clarke, just on the edge of the Village of Orono. He had five 
sons and four daughters. William Henry was married to Mary 
Ann Bragg in 1873, and died March 2, 1926, aged 83. His wife 
died March 8, 1926. Other sons were: Isaac and Jacob. The 
Cobbledicks were Bible Chri 

R. Holtby. The writer has no recollection of this name. 

William Warren Trull. Was related to the Trulls of Darling- 
ton. He received a First Class Certificate from the Toronto 
Normal School, June 18, 1853, and taught school in various 
places, amongst others in No. 9, Darlington. He was 
initiated a Son of Temperance, Feb. 22, 1860 (Orono Division), 
profession Teacher. Withdrew, May 8, 1867. Mr Trull be- 
longed to the Christian Denomination. 

‘Truman Hall (1803-1887), came to Clarke in 1835, settled 
on Lot 27, Con. 5, married Wealthy Moulton, had children 
Nelson F. (1828-1911), 0. R. Hall (1831-__), Ezra (1834-1922). 
A son of Nelson is R. Z. Hall, postmaster of Orono. Ezra 
married Catharine Cameron. A son is Madison Hall of Orono. 
The Halls were members of the Christian Denomination, 
Liberals in politics, and strict teetotallers. Truman Hall was 
initiated a Son of Temperance, Nov. 5, 1851. 


and Liberals. 

















Rensselaer Hedges owned the south fifty acres of the north 
half of Lot 28, Con. 4, Clarke, a little over half a mile south of 
the Village of Orono, which was afterwards the home of A. A. 
Gamsby and now (1926) that of M. H. Staples. He was initiated 
a Son of Temperance, March 28, 1866. 

D. E. Munson was a carriage maker. ‘The writer knows very 
little about him, He had been a member of Orono Division 
S. of T., but the date of his admission was not certain. He was 
expelled on Feb. 24, 1864, for violation of Article 2. It is not 
clear in what shop he worked. 
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POPULATION OF NEWCASTLE IN 1864 


‘Tue writer regards himself as fortunate in securing the certified 
Assessment Roll of the Village of Newcastle for the year 1864. 
According to the Roll there were 181 resident taxpayers in the 
village in that year. If we multiply that figure by 6 to get the 
total population we arrive at the number 1,086 which is very close 
to the average (1,069) between 1,029 and 1,109, the figures for the 
population in 1861 and 1871 respectively. (See Census, p. 62) 
We have here then a reasonable correspondence. Of the resident 
taxpayers, there are 79 who are owners, and 95 who are renters. 
Of the class of Labourers and Teamsters, 7 owned their houses 
and 17 were renters. Of the Merchants, 6 were owners of their 
shops and 4 were renters. Of Tavernkeepers or Innkeepers; 1 
was owner of his Inn and 3 were renters. Of Mechanics, 27 
were owners of their shops and 29 were renters. 

‘There are some points which seem obscure, as for instance, 
that only one man (Matthew Garvin) is given as a Machinist. 
Mr H. A. Massey probably employed 150 men at this time. 
(See “ Massey-Harris, an Historical Sketch, 1847-1920," Toronto, 
1920, p. 12). Some of his employees may be hidden under such 
disguises as Blacksmiths, Carpenters, Painters, etc., and some 
may have escaped the Assessor. There was only one Teacher, 
Wm Daunt, who according to the lists of the Education Depart- 
ment did not teach in Newcastle in the year 1864. There 
slip somewhere. Then where are the other teachers? Did they 
escape the Assessor? Mr A. B. Kent, who is called Professor, 
was a travelling Lecturer who went up and down the country, 
giving instructive and amusing scientific lectures in the villages 
and country schoolhouses. Many a one had his first introduction 
to the wonders of the scientific world in these lectures of Professor 
Kent. Mr W. T. Boate was Superintendent of Common Schools 
for the County. (See p. 410.) It will be noted that the list 
contains the name of only one Clergyman, Rev. Henry Brent 
The Rev. George Riddell was Presbyterian Minister in 1864, 
but he may have lived at Newtonville. Then there were two 
Methodist Ministers, Rev's Alexander Campbell and Edward 
Morrow. Why were they left off the list? Perhaps on account 
of Clerical exemption? Other slight errors may be in the 
list, but doubtless it is substantially correct, and of great 
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interest to anyone wis 
years ago. 


The Massey works suffered severely from fire in 1864, but the 


damage was soon repaired. 
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ASSESSMENT ROLL OF NEWCASTLE IN 1864 
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Name 


-cholder 


Allen Daal Carpenter 


‘Aldred Henry 
Allen Mrs M. 


Brick Maker 


“Armstrong John Labourer 


‘Allen Chas, Cabinet Maker 
Wagon Maker 


Aisthorp Reuben 
“William 


Arnott Mrs D. Widow 
Bell & Co (J. A. & W.) Merchants 
Bradley N. Labourer 
Buchan J. Saddler 
Bowen Saml Farmer 
Brock Joseph Merchant 
Burton A. B Shoemaker 
Bellwood John Farmer 
Brock Wi sen. Gentleman 
Baker Geo. Farmer 


Bennett Richd 
Beacham D. S. 


Breen Jerry Labourer 

Bradley W. R. Express Agent 

Babbington Thos Labourer 

Barry Thos Farmer 
“Robt 

Bowie Jas Carpenter 

Barfoot John Saddler 

Boate W. T. ‘Superintendent 

Brown Geo, Tailor 

Batten Chas Blacksmith 

Bones Samal Brickmaker 


Boulton Hon. G. S. 
Brent Rev. H 


Cabinet Maker 


Coulter Mrs F. Widow 
Casselman Jacob Merchant 


Callicott Thos 





Blacksmith 





fay et od dd 


Cr] 


Speen at 


ce 


Age 
29 
48 


54 


36 


48 
46 
43 
30 
36 


87 
56 
36 
39 
51 
35 
37 
63 


38 
37 
a2 
28 
48 





NR. 
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Name 
Cowan Geo. 
Chambers R. 
Chandler S. B. 
Clarke Latham 
Crosson Robt 
Cooper Maurice 
Craig Alex. 
Costigan Sam! 
Coutie David 
Johnson James 
Curtis George 
Caldwell Chas 
Chamberlain J 
Downing Thos 
Downing Chas 
Daley John 
Delanty L. 
Davey Rich 
Daunt Wm 
Elliott Thos 

Eddy James 

Fairbairn Robt 
Farncomb F 

Foster Horace 

Ferguson Adna 

Freeman T. P. 

Fligg George 

Fitzpatrick Joha 
Glendinning John 

Gibson Francis 

Gregory John 

Gillespie John 

Grant Wn 

Gifford Jerome 

Goreman C. 

Gray Geo. 

Garvin Matthew 

Grieves John 

Grose Richd 

Gross Wm 

Galbraith David 

Grand Trunk Railway Co, 
Gray John, jun. 

Hunter A.'H 

Honey Joseph 

Hill John 

Hodges Hiram 





Occupation 
Shoemaker 
Dentist 
Blacksmith 








Miller 


Miller 
Tollgate Keeper 
Butcher 


‘Shoemaker 
Innkeeper 
Labourer 


Carpenter 
wcher 
Wheelwright 
Mason 
Merchant 
Coll Customs 
Gentleman 
Carpenter 
Painter 
Carpenter 
Labourer 
Cooper 





Labourer 
Teamster 
Shoemaker 
Carpenter 
Tinsmmith 
Carpenter 
Machinist 
Teams 
Tava Keeper 





M.D, 


Millwr'ght 
Merchant 
Shoemaker 
Labourer 
Postmaster 


es 


Age 


34 
36 
60 
61 
42 
28 


4 


40 


31 


38 
35 
28 
2 
35 
37 
56 
39 


29 
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NR. 
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Name 
Hooper Win 
Hay Henry 
Herbert John 
Hennessey Richt 
Hopkins James 
Hayeroft Joba 
Henry Matthew 
Hayes Thos 
Hayes Dant 
Hutchison Joseph 
Ivory Wm 
Ivory Chas 
Jacobs G. A. 
Kent A. B. 
Kerr Hy 
Kennefick Patrick 
Kempt Geo. 
Keeley Wm 
Little Robt 
Livingston Robt 
Law John 
Lake Win 
Lee Mrs Agnes 
Lawless John 
“Mark 
Livingston John 
Lindsay Wm 
in(s), J.P 
Lyman Joo 
Massey H. A. 
Montague Mrs Jas 
Moore Sam! 
Metcalfe Geo. 
Merrite Phillip 
Mayell Jno M. 
Munro Henry 
Murphy Jas 
Mininnicl Wan 
Martin F. J 
Mitchell Wm 
McDonald John 
McDonald & Metcalfe 
Metntosh Win 
Melatosh Albert 
McNeil Thos 
MeNaughton E. A 
McAlister Jas 








Love 





Darin 





Occupation 
Mason 
Labourer 
Carpenter 
Labourer 
Labourer 
Labourer 
Watchmaker 
Farmer 
Farmer 
Farmer 
Wool Carder 
Carpenter 
Merchant 
Professor 
Shoemaker 
Cooper 
Merchant 
Labourer 
Tailor 
Farmer 
Cooper 
Labourer 
Widow 
Farmer 
Farmer 
Brickmaker 
Merchant 
Druggist 
Founder 
Widow 


Labourer 
Mason 

MPP. 
Labourer 
Labourer 
Innkeeper 
Labourer 
Marble Cutter 
Marble Dealers 
Gentleman 
Farmer 
Farmer 

Printer 

Farmer 


STON AND CLARKE 


Age 
31 
34 
50 
49 


36 
7 


36 


45 
40 
a 








NR. 


NR. 


NR. 








Population or NEWCASTLE IN 1864 


Name 
MeDonald Wan 
McNaughton A. 
McNaughton D. 
McCoy Sam 
McCarty Jas 
Northrop & Lyman 
Northrop H. 8. 
Neesham Joba 
Nicholson F. 
Newoomb Mrs Eliza 
Ontario Banke 
Olford Joseph 
Pool John 
Petry Alex. 
Petry Mrs T. 0. 
Parker Wm 
Parnell Wm 
Powers Joseph 
Parker John 
Quinlan, Dennis 
‘Thomas Andrew 
“Oliver 
Throop Bennett 
Rowe Thos 
Rench Hy 
Rickard Jno 
Rateliffe Chas 
Robson Jobn J 
Rose W. A. 
Rose W. N. 
Rundall Richd 
Rae Joba 
Rench Ed. 
Reed John 
Simmonds E. 
Stiggins C. 
oe 
Seaton L. B. 
Stillwell F. 
Stein Robt 
Soper L 
Strowger Wm 
Strowger Robt 
Shaw Geo. E 
‘Templeton Geo. 
Templeton John 
Templeton Arch. 


Occupation 
Baker 
Gentleman 
Farmer 
Clerk 
Labourer 
Druggists 
Labourer 
Wharfinger 


Shoemaker 
Carpenter 
Starch Maker 
Widow 
Farmer 
Labourer 
Farmer 

Sailor 
Labourer 
Farmer 


Wagon Maker 
Farmer 
Farmer 
Cooper 
Gentleman 

Vy Surgeon 
M.D. 

Farmer 
Wagon Maker 
Farmer 
Painter 
Carpenter 
Labourer 
Labourer 
Wagon Maker 
Blacksmith 
Farmer 
Farmer 
Innkeeper 
Sailor 

Clerk 
‘Merchant 
‘Merchant 
Clerk 





mano 


Age 
37 
46 
2 
a7 
49 


4 
3 


25 
46 
35 


a 


BSss 


28 
40 
46 
49 
35 


23 
25 
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NR. 


NR. 


NR. 


NR. 


NR. 
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Name Occupation Age 
Treleaven John F 45 
Twilley Lawrence Labourer H 

Tamblyn Thos Tanner F 50 

Taylor Thos H 41 
Thompson Leonard Farmer F NR, 
Wagstaff Wm Miller H 45 
Wilkinson R. T. Barrister F 33 
Warner W. H. Clerk F 36 
Warren Wm Painter H 

Warren Richd Painter 

Wilmot Lewis ‘Tanner F oa 
Woodward Hy Blacksmith H 38 

Wilson Thos Teamster H 49 

Wilson Joseph Gentleman F 

Wallace Isaac Cooper F 

Walls Colin Farmer F 31 

Walls Wm Farmer H 28 
Walbridge E. Z. Bailiff F “4 
Walbridge Asa F. Gentleman 

Walbridge John E. Farmer F 

Wilmot Samt Gentleman F 2 
Certified at Newcastle Saml McCoy Assessor for 1864 


April 29, 1864 
W. H. Warner 
Clerk 


XI 


SOME DARLI 





‘TON PEOPLE, 


RicHarp ALLIN (1798-1870) was born in the south of England. 
Came in 1843 to Lot 1, Con. 3, Darlington. His wife was Ann 
Brimacombe. They had sons: Richard (1823-1894), married 
Frances Bragg, William, married Jane Blackburn (had 12 
children), Charles, married Eleanor Blackburn, Samuel (1832- 
1918), married Jane Elford (1838-1924) in 1858 (had 7 children), 
John, married Mary Bragg, Thomas, married Miss Thompson. 
Daughters: Ann (Mrs Thomas Smale Bragg), Martha (Mrs 
Epplett). They were Methodists, except Thomas, who was an 
Anglican. They voted Liberal. They were customers of Nairn 
Mills. 

John Bragg (1796-1871) was born in Devonshire, England. 
Came to Lot 2, Con. 3, Darlington, in 1843, Married Mary 
Smale (1798-1874) in England. They had children: Thomas 
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Smale (1820-1899), John (1822-1883), Frances S. (Mrs Richard 
Allin, d. 1898), William (1826-1865), Richard (1831-1901), 
Mary (Mrs John Allin), Francis (1838-1862). John Bragg used 
to take his grists to the Nairn Mills. (See pp. 460, 463.) 

Thomas Smale B. was the eldest son of John Bragg. He was 
married in 1843 to Ann Allin (1825-1900), daughter of Richard 
Allin of Lot 1, Con. 3. They had children: Mary Ann (1845- 
1926), married Wm Henry Cobbledick (1843-1926), Elizabeth 
Ann (1846- ), married Thomas Elliott. They went to 
Manitoba, Samuel Smale (1848-1925), married (1) Eliza Jane 
Dobson, (2) Ellen Abbey, Martha Grace Allin (1850-1869), 
Richard Allin (1853-1925), married (1) Maria Wight, (2) Bessie 
Bradley, Mary Grace Allin 6 ), married William Barrie, 
Jabez Thomas (1860-1924), married Mary Nicholls, Francis 
Lestark (1861-1906), married Charlotte Hoskin, Thomas Charles 
(1864- ), married Julia Clemence, William John Smale 
(1866- ), married Emma Hoskin. 

Richard B. was the fourth son of John Bragg. He succeeded 
his father in the ownership of the Bragg homestead, Lot 2, 
Con. 3. He had sons: William John (b. July 3, 1858), Samuel 
Edward (b. Oct. 20, 1868), Thomas George (b. Aug. 4, 1874), 

William John, son of Richard, succeeded his father in the 
possession of the old homestead, and now (1926) his son Irwin 
in possession, making the fourth generation of Braggs to hold 
nd cultivate the same land. And Irwin's son Ewart, born 
Nov. 7, 1921, is preparing to succeed his forebears. William 
John has had the distinction of being elected in 1919 and 1923 
to the Ontario Legislature for the West Riding of Durham 
and in 1926 for Durham. The family is Methodistic and Liberal 
Thomas George, V 
educator, having gone as far as the Yukon in the practice of 
his calling. He graduated B.A. from the University of Toronto 
in 1896. 

An interesting point in the history of the Braggs is that 
some of the land granted by the Crown to the Shaws in the hope 
of founding a landed aristocracy is now held and worked by the 
Brags. We may take as an example Lots 3 & 4, Con. 1, Darling- 
ton, which were granted on May 16, 1798, to Richard Shaw, 
son of Aineas Shaw. (See pp. 40-43.) In due time Thomas Smale 
Bragg, son of John Bragg, after hard work and the exercise of 





























m John’s brother, is a professional 
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thrift on rented land, acquired some of this land, and lived his 
last years there. He willed it to his son, William John Smale 
(W.S.) Bragg, who has lived there since. He has sons: Otto 
and Wallace, and daughters: Leta and Ruby, two of the teachers 
of the locality. (See p. 398). 

William Cornish was in 1861 the owner of part of Lot 4, 
Con. 2. On the map of 1878 the land is marked as belonging to 
John Hoar. William Cornish was the father of Lewis Cornish 
afterwards of Bowmanville, now of Toronto. William Cornish 
was member of the Municipal Council of Darlington from 1861 
to 1864, He was an occasional customer of Nairn Mills. 

Michael Cryderman (1796-1851) was an early settler in 
Darlington. His son, James Cryderman (1825-1910), told the 
writer in 1902 that his father was born near ton, U.C., the 
son of a loyalist who forfeited 300 acres of land near Jersey City 
during the Revolutionary war, and came to Darlington in 1825, 
He was the first local preacher among the Methodists of Darling- 
ton, and enjoyed the confidence of his neighbours. At the 
Township Meeting held in the schoolhouse in Bowmanville 
on Jan. 2, 1837, Michael Cryderman was chosen Assessor and 
Collector. This was probably the first municipal meeting in 
the township. It was held under the system called sometimes 
“the town meeting and quarter sessions system” provided for 
by the Act of 1793. Under “the district council system” 
(1841-1850) we find that on Jan. 2, 1843, hael Cryderman is 
chosen one of the school commissioners for the township. And 
again at the first election under the Act of 1849 Michael Cryder- 
man is elected one of the five Municipal Councillors. He is 
present at the first meeting of the council, Jan. 21, 1850, and is 
chosen Deputy Reeve by the council, which was the method 
followed for a long time. His place of residence was just west 
of the town of Bowmanville and afterwards north-west of 
Hampton, Wm Burk had erected a saw-mill in 1832 and Mr 
Cryderman acquired it in 1839. 

Woolmer Richard Cubitt (1779-1844) was born in Norfolk, 
England. According to Cannifi’s “ Medical Profession in Upper 
Canada,” pp. 319, 320, “When a young man he farmed his own 
estate ‘Erpingham’. Subsequently he studied medicine, and took 
his degree of M.D., at Glasgow, 1823.” He married Mary 
Churchill. According to J. B. Fairbairn in his “History of 
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Bowmanville,” p. 10, they had three sons: Dr Richard, Fleet- 
wood, and Frederick. There was also, probably, a son, John 
Churchill, who, with Woolmer Richard Cubitt, on July 3, 1834, 
conveyed to Henry Haggarty a part of Lot 7, Con. 3, Darlington. 
The family came to Darlington in 1833. 

Fleetwood Cubitt was a farmer, and owned Lot 7, B.F., 
Darlington, afterwards the property of James Knight. 

Frederick Cubitt married Rebecca Woods. They had 
children: Mary Rebecca (Mrs Maurice Clarke), Woolmer 
Churchill, Annie Eliza, Frederick Cromwell Thornton. Frederick 
Cubitt was a public-spirited citizen, who served in military and 
civil affairs. He received his commission as Captain in 1847, 
Lieutenant-Colonel in 1866. He was Mayor of Bowmanville 
in 1860, 1866-1874, 1879. He was a school trustee for thirty 
years, a good deal of the time being chairman. 

‘The Cubitts built the saw-mill, now (1926) the property of 
George A. Stephens, on Lot 6, Con. 4, Darlington. It is the 
last representative of its class in our region. See J. B. Fair- 
bairn's History of Bowmanville, p. 10. 

William Elford (1789-1867), born in the south of England, 
married Elizabeth Johns (1792-1867). Their farm was part of 
Lot 2, Con. 2, to which they came in 1836. They had sons: 
John of Providence, William of Hampton, Peter, who went 
to the U.S. They had daughters: Thomasine (Mrs George 
Munro), Jane (Mrs Samuel Allin), Elizabeth (Mrs Samuel 
Vanstone), Ann (Mrs Wm Smale), Mary (Mrs Matthew Jones), 
Dorothy (Mrs Wm Souch). The names of William, Thomas, 
Peter, and John Elford appear as having grists at Nairn Mills in 
1857. They were Methodists and Liberals. The Elford farm 
was part of the Shaw land from the Crown. 

Mrs Margaret McGill Galbraith (d. 1856), widow of John 
Galbraith of Drummore House, Tayinloarie, Argyllshire, Scot- 
land, came to Canada in 1834. She brought five sons and one 
daughter: Daniel (1805-1851), Jean, David (1809-1876), 
Alexander (1811-1855), Roger (1820-1860), John (1815-1879). 
The family bought land, (1) Lot 5, Broken Front, Darlington, 
176 acres, from King's College, on Oct. 29, 1834. This place 
they called Duntroon. It is now owned by Wm Bennett. (2) 
Lot 3, B.F., Darlington, 100 acres, from Robt Fairbairn, on 
Jan. 2, 1835. This had been granted by the Crown to Richard 
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aw on May 16, 1798. This place they called Poltolloch 
(3) Lot 4, B.F., Darlington, 100 acres, from Zabina Fraser, on 
March 4, 1835. This had been granted by the Crown to Richard 
Shaw on May 16, 1798. This place they called Yarnikal 
(4) Part of Lot 4, Con. 1, Darlington, 50 acres. This had been 
granted by the Crown to Richard Shaw on May 16, 1798. 
This is now Bragg land. (5) Part of Lot 21, Con. 6, Clarke, 100 
acres, called Floradale. 

Malcolm Galbraith (1799-1883), a cousin of John Galbraith 
of Drummore House, came in 1845, with his wife Isabella Mac- 
donald Keith Galbraith, to Darlington, and bought 200 acres 
in Lot 6, Con's B.F., and 1, Darlington, and later 5 acres in 
Liberty St North, Bowmanville, known as Meadowbank. They 
had sons: Malcolm C., John Keith, Donald E., and Joseph N. 
Malcolm Galbraith was a “Writer to the Signet” (Scottish 
solicitor). He was Treasurer of the Town of Bowmanville from 
1862 to 1881. His son John Keith was Mayor of Bowmanville 
in 1890 

Daniel Galbraith (1805-1851) married Jean Broadfoot (d. 
1914). They had children: David who died in Whitby, Miss 
Galbraith of Bowmanville. Daniel Galbraith was Tr 
of the Port Darlington Harbour Company. 

David Galbraith (1809-1876). Graduate in Medicine of 
Edinburgh, licensed in 1835 to practise in Upper Canada. 
Resided on Lot 4, Con. 1, Darlington, practising medicine, 
whence he removed to Newcastle, where he died. He was never 
married. 

Roger Galbraith (1820-1860) married Jean Greenlees. They 
had children: John E. Galbraith, M.D. (deceased), Mrs James 
Maconnachie. Roger owned Lot 3, B.F., Darlington. 

In 1861 John Hoar is the owner of part of Lot 5, Con. 2, 
the owners of the rest being Francis Hatch and Dr Charles Bird. 
‘This was part of the Shaw grant of 1798. On this land stood 
the little Primitive Methodist Chapel called Rehoboth, John 
Hoar was a firm supporter of that church. In the list of con- 
tributors to the Mission Fund in 1881-82 we find his name, 
and also those of his sons John W. and Thomas E. The 
Hoars were Liberals. 

‘The Smale farm was Lot 
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Con. 3, Darlington. One William 





Smale died Dec. 15, 1848, aged 51, but the writer is uncertain 
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as to his rélationship. Richard Smale (1803-1867) was the owner 
in 1861. He was a cousin of Mrs John Bragg. Thomas Smale 
was owner in 1878. He was Township Councillor from 1884 
to 1889, and Reeve from 1890 to 1893. The Smales brought 
grists to Nairn Mills as early as 1855. They were Bible 
Christians, and voted Liberal. Providence Church stands on 
their land. 
The Somers farm was on Lot 3, Con. 2, Darlington. It was 
granted by the Crown to the Canada Company, Dec. 26, 1829. 
John Somers, Mrs John Somers, J. S. Somers, Mrs J. S. Somers, 
and Wm J. Somers contribute to the Mission Fund of the 
Primitive Methodist Church in 1855-56. Rehoboth Chapel 
stood on Lot 5. John Somers, Sen. and John Somers, Jun. give 
to the same fund again in 1857-58. Then in 1861 we find John 
Somers on Lot 31, Con. 5, Clarke, from which he is gone before 
1878. We find him now at Lots 6 & 7, Con. 2, near Bowman- 
ville, which had been Lorriman land. It is now (1926) the 
site of the Government School. Both John Somers, Sen, and 
John Somers, Jun. were customers of Nairn Mills. They were 
Primitive Methodists and Liberals. 

The Werrys, who came from Cornwall, England, were four: 
William, John, Peter, Maria (Mrs Philp). 

William Werry, Sen. (1797-1870) came to Darlington in 1840, 
and bought Lot 6, Con. 5, from Simon Dingman, who had the 
land from Daniel Galbraith in 1836, who had it from George 
Strange Boulton in 1835. The Crown Deed had been granted 
to Martha McLean in 1798. William Werry was married to 
Elizabeth Honey (1800-1858). They had children: Catharine 
(Mrs Roger Cole), Abigail (Mrs Ager), Elizabeth, William, Jun., 
Richard (1828-1848, drowned), John (1832-1848, drowned), 
Joseph, Benjamin, Peter. 

John Werry, Sen. (1792-1878). His wife was Ann (1797- 
1861). He lived on Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke (Wilmot land). 
He was a basket maker. He had children: Thomas, John (1836- 
1860), Elizabeth (Mrs Thomas Hoar, Bowmanville), Rebecca 
(Mrs Richard Peardon), Maria (Mrs Wm Philp), Esther (1, 
‘Mrs Allin, 2, Mrs Bassett). 

Peter Werry, Sen. (1800-1880) bought the south half of 
Lot 27, Con. 6, Darlington (at Eldad) in 1849. Peter Werry's 
wife was Elizabeth Stephens (1805-1904). They had childrei 
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Thomas (m. Miss Warder), William (1835-1915), married 
Elizabeth Bray (1843-1919), Mrs Elford, Mrs Wright, Mrs 
Hancock, two Mrs John Clarkes, Mrs Cowle, Mrs Vice. 

William Werry, Jun, (1830-1861) received in 1856 Lot 6, 
Con. 5, Darlington from his father, William Werry, Sen. He 
married Elizabeth Rinch. They had children: Kate, John 
Henry, William, 

Benjamin Werry (1836-1909), son of William Werry, Sen., 
was married to Lois Davis (1843-1907). They had children: 
Arthur, Ella, Wesley. 

Peter Werry (1839-1922), son of William Werry, Sen., 
married Annie Hoar. They had children: Minnie, Henry, 
Frederick William Orion (B.A. Tor, 1897), Milton, Emma. 

John Henry Werry, son of William Werry, Jun., married 
Agnes Hannah Pollard. They have had children: George 
Harold (1880-1897), Franklin Aylmer, Florence Irene, Percy 
Howard (1890-1917), killed at Vimy, Ella May (1892-1893), 
Alice Georgi 

‘The Werrys were Methodists and Congregationalists, and 
voted with the Liberals. The names of John and William 
Werry are found in the Nairn Mills Gristing Book at such dates 
as May 8, 1854, Aug. 31, 1854, Oct. 7, 1857, etc., etc. 

John Wight (1778-1853), from Northumberland Co., Eng- 
land, with his wife Mary (1772-1852), settled on Lot 5, Con. 3, 
Darlington, in 1830. They had sons: William and John. 
ym (1800-1863) married Ann Fanguine. They had son 
Alexander (m. Elizabeth Bellwood), John (m. 1, Emma Souch, 
2, Kate Allin), William (m. 1, Emma Hoar, 2, Elizabeth Awde), 
Joseph (m. Amelia Collacott), Richard (m. 1, Fanny Bragg, 
2, Polly Werry), and daughters: Maria (Mrs R. A. Bragg), 
Grace (Mrs John Hoar), Annie (Mrs Thomas Hoar, Bethesda). 

John (1804-1876), married Jane Burrell Moffatt (1815-1905) 
They had sons: William (d. 1924), Peter (d.), George. They had 
daughters: Mrs Martin, Mrs James McClellan, Mrs A. A. 
Brown, Mrs Amasa Fuller (died 1925). 

‘Alexander has sons: Charles A. (m. Ruth Courtice), Harvey 



































(m, Iola Wattie). He has had daughters: Mrs Tiffin, Mrs 
Garbutt, Ada, Eva (who died), Mrs Cobb, Mrs Philp (d. 1926). 

‘The Wights were Presbyterians, later Methodists, and voted 
with the Liberals. William and John Wight were customers of 
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Nairn Mills on such dates as May 4, 1857, May 16, 1857, ete., 
ete. 

Alexander has been Councillor, 1903-1908, Reeve, 1909-1910. 
Charles A. has been Councillor, 1921-1926. 


XI 





SOME PEOPLE OF SALEM IN 1875 
Tus basis of the following discussion of the people of School 
Section No 9, Darlington, is a list of the pupils of that school 
for 1875, preserved by the writer. The list will be found 
at p. 400. 

Annie Amelia Clemens of the Fourth Book was the daughter 
of Joseph Clemens (1826-1897), owner of Lot 12, Con's 3 & 4. 
She is now Mrs Richard T. Stephens of Bowmanville. Ida 
Clemens of the Second Book was her sister, now deceased 
(Feb. 1922). Joseph Clemens was married to Charlotte Rose- 
vear. They had children: Eleanor Mary (1854-1925, Mrs 
Jacob Gaud), Selena Matilda, deceased. John, deceased. The 
Clemenses were from the south of England, Bible Christians 
and Liberals. 

David Cole of the Fourth Book is forgotten by all to whom 
the writer has applied. Perhaps he was an outsider who 
attended but a short time. 

John Collacott of the Fourth Book, son of John Collacott 
(1806-1862), who owned part of Lot 8,Con.4. John Collacott, 
Sen. was married to Rachel Honey (1819-1905). They had 
children: Mrs D. Forbes, Mrs Marcus Mayer, Charles Collacott, 
Mrs Cade, Mrs Davis, Robert Collacott, Mrs Williams, Mrs 
Penfold, Richard Collacott, Mrs Kinnisten, Susie Collacott, John 
Collacott. 

Robert Collacott married (1) Ella Maud Henry, (2) Mrs 
Logan, ée Laura McMurtry. Has children: George, Mrs 
Conklin of Kingsville, Ont. 

John Collacott, Jun. has lived a good part of his life as a 
railroad man at St Thomas, Ont. He is now living retired at 
Kingsville. 

The Collacotts were from the south of England, Bible 
Christians, and Liberals. 

Henry Minns of the Fourth Book was the son of Christopher 
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Minns, who owned part of Lot 9, Con. 4. Henry became a 
machinist and has lived long in Toronto, He married Louisa 
| Bryant. He had a son, Clarence Ross (deceased), who graduated 
D.DS. in 1913. Christopher Minns was from the south of 
England, was a Bible Christian, and a Liberal in polit 

Eliza Noble of the Fourth Book was the daughter of Archibald 
Noble who lived on the south end of Lot 9, Con. 4. John Noble ‘ 
‘of the Third Book was her elder brother. Eliza became Mrs 
James Storie, now of Tyrone. John is unmarried. The Nobles 
were from the north of Ireland. | 

Corsina Parsons of the Fourth Book was the daughter of 
William Parsons, who owned part of Lot 6, Con. 4. Samson 
and Henry of the Second Book were her brothers. Corsina 
became Mrs W. Roger Cole. William Parsons was a Bible 
Christian, and a Liberal. 

‘Aggie (Agnes Hannah) Pollard of the Fourth Book was the 
i daughter of John Pollard (1806-1866), who owned part of 
Lots 9 & 10, Con. 4. Robert Pollard of the First Book was a | 
grandson. John Pollard was a brother of Zechariah Pollard 
(see p. 97). He was married in 1833 to Elizabeth Jardine 
(1814-1882), a Scotswoman. They had children: John (m. 
| Harriet Reeder), James (m. Jennie Newsome), Zechariah (m. 
first, Marie Arnold, second, Frances Northcott), Ann (m. R. T. A 
i Philp), Janet (m. John Rundle), Robert (m. first, Mary Ann 
Dyer, second, Bessie Potter), Andrew, drowned at 16, Agnes, 
it died in infancy, William Eynon (1847-1921) (m. Catharine R. 
y Squair), Sophia (m. W. J. Legg), Mary (m. Rev. S. H. Rice), 
‘} Elizabeth Catharine (m. first, Fred Fitzgerald, second, John 
Gilbank), Agnes Hannah (m. John H. Werry). One of Mrs 
\ Werry's sons was Percy H. Werry, who gave his life at Vimy, 
i April 9, 1917. John Pollard was an Englishman, a Bible 
Christian, and a Liberal. 
| Clara Matilda Prout of the Fourth Book was the daughter 
of Cornwall. He was 


























of Edmund Prout (1815-1897), a native 





Hi ‘owner of part of Lot 7, Con. 3. His wife was Mary Venning 
(1815-1888). They were married in 1839, and came to Canada 
i in 1849. They had children: Jane (Mrs Henry Haun, 1840- 
1885), Dorothy, who was married (1) to Joseph Zavitz, (2) to 
| I. L. Pound, Edmund (1849-1897), Mark (1856-1923), Laura 
i Clementina (Mrs John Squair), Clara Matilda (1861-1885). 
| 
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Clara was married to F. L. Squair in 1883 and died in 1885. 
Edmund Prout and his wife were Anglicans. He wavered in 
politics. 

‘James Riches of the Fourth Book, Albert, Fred, and Lily, of 
the Third Book were the children of Edward Riches, who 
occupied part of Lot 8, Con. 4. Edward Riches was an English- 
man, was a Bible Christian and voted with the Liberals. James 
married Polly Parsons, they live at Cambray. Albert died. 

Annie and Richard Thomas Stephens of the Fourth Book, 
Margaret of the Third Book, and George Albert and Ida Blanche 
of the Second Book were the children of Jonathan Stephens 
(1818-1905), owner of part of Lot 6, Con. 4, and of the saw- 
mill situated on it. Jonathan Stephens was born in Cornwall, 
England, the son of James Stephens (1794-1863), with whom 
he came to Canada in 1832. His mother, Rebecca Honey, 
died at sea. He was married to Mary McMurtry (1824-18098) 
in 1848. They had children: Caroline, Richard Thomas, 
married to Annie A. Clemens, Annie married to F. L. Squair 
(1889), Margaret, married to John M. Hawkins, drowned with 
her husband in Rice Lake (Aug. 11, 1801), George Albert, 
married to Christena H. Squair (1890), Ida Blanche. There 
were also William Jonathan, Polly, Willena, who died in infancy. 
George has been Councillor (1911-1919), Reeve (1918-1919) 
Jonathan Stephens was a Congregationalist, and a Liberal. 

‘The saw-mill still functions, the only one in our region, of 
the numerous group of long ago. 

John Weldon of the Fourth Book, James and William of the 
Third Book, and Skelton of the Second Book, were the sons of 
James Weldon (1820-1923), who occupied Lot 13, Con. 4 
James Weldon was the son of Thomas Weldon. Father and 
son were noted for virility and longevity. They belonged to the 
Parish of Fintona, County Tyrone, Ireland, and came to Darling- 
ton in 1832. James Weldon was married to Durenda Rooney 
They had seven sons: Thomas A., John, Robert V., James O., 
Skelton, William A., and Isaac H. Thomas A., Isaac H., and 
William A. survive, the two former being in the ‘Provincial 
Paper Mills Co.,” Toronto. There were also seven sisters 
Susan, Mary, Elizabeth, Alice, Lizzie, Lilly, and Annie. Mary, 
Alice, Lilly survive. James Weldon and family removed to 
Oxford Co., Ontario, in 1876, and fifteen years later to St 
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Thomas. The Weldons were Conservatives. Thomas A. 
Weldon was not one of the day pupils of 1875, but he attended 
evening classes in the schoolhouse, and helped to pay for the 
coal oil consumed. 

Charlotte Clemens of the Third Book, Albert, and Frank of 
the Second Book, were the children of Stephen Clemens (1817- 
1872), who occupied Lot 15, Con. 4. Stephen Clemens was the 
brother of Joseph Clemens. He was married to Mary Ann 
Durrant. They had children: Anna (Mrs Oliver), Sarah (Mrs 
Rosevear), Mary Ann (Mrs Rosevear), William John (m. Miss 
Taylor), Abigail (Mrs Harry Brock), Charlotte (Mrs Eagleson, 
deceased), Albert, Frank, Fred (lives in Oshawa). 

Elizabeth Fickers of the Third Book was a Home girl. She 
lived at Baileys, on the Manvers Road. 

Francis and William Hall of the Third Book, and Sarah Ann 
Hall of the First Book were the children of William Hall. Sarah 
‘Ann married Charlie Cornish, now in Oshawa. Francis and 
William are dead. 

Mary McDonald of the Third Book was the step-daughter 
of Mr Riggs, who kept the toll-gate on the Scugog Road at the 
corner of the Fourth Concession Line. Samuel of the First 
Book was her brother. Mary McDonald became Mrs Jones, 
now deceased. 

‘Annie and Christopher Plummer of the Third Book, and 
Jessie Plummer of the Second Book were the children of John 
Plummer, who lived on the Manvers Road (west side) just 
south of the Fourth Concession Line. John Plummer was 
sexton in Salem Church. Jessie was adopted by William Windatt 
(1815-1891), who, in 1875, had retired from farming on Lot 8, 
Con. 4, toa few acres on Lot 13, Con. 3. His wife, Jane Windatt, 
was a Scotswoman who lived to be 97 years of age. They had 
no children. Wm Windatt took great delight in public service. 
‘As deacon, class-leader, choir-master, Sunday School Super- 
intendent, Township Councillor, and Reeve, and School Trustee, 
he was unceasing in his labours for his neighbourhood. Jessie 
Plummer became Mrs David Grigg, and after her husband's 
death left Bowmanville to live in Toronto. 

John L. Scott and Maggie Scott of the Third Book were the 
children of William Scott of Lot 14, Con. 4. Leslie Scott, the 
grandfather, was married to Elizabeth Elliott. He owned Lot 
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14, Con. 4. He had children: James Scott (1842-1919) and 
William Scott. James Scott had a daughter, Bessie (Mrs 
Doidge). John L. Scott married Mrs French, lives in Detroit. 
Maggie is Mrs Wm Peters, lives in Oshawa. 

Phillip Stone of the Third Book, Albert of the Second Book, 
and Eddie of the First Book were the children of Mr Stone. 
Phillip Stone farmed in Reach Township after he left here and 
died there. 

Rebecca Wood of the Third Book, Janie of the Second Book, 
and George of the First Book, were the children of John Wood, 
who lived in a house on the land of Jonathan Stephens on Lot 6, 
Con. 4, Went to Chatham, 

Betsy, Ellen, Martha, and Polly Cornish of the Second Book, 
Emma and William George of the First Book, were the children 
of Daniel Cornish, who lived on Lot 10, Con. 3. Betsy is Mrs 
John Heard, Oshawa, Ellen is Mrs Newsome, N.Y. State, 
Martha is Mrs Wm Pool, Toronto, Polly is Mrs Frank Hall, 
Oshawa, Emma is Mrs Mannell, Oshawa, Ida is Mrs Thos 
Newsome, Oshawa. William George is now (1926) owner of 
the Pollard farm, Lot 10, Con. 4 

Letitia and Nellie Fursier of the Second Book were the 
children of Harry Fursier, who lived in the Middle Road south 
of Windatt's. 

Eliza Hicks of the Second Book, and Ellen of the First Book 
were the children of T. Hicks, who owned a small place on the 
Middle Road, Lot 13, Con. 3. Eliza Jane Hicks is Mrs Wm 
Hobbs, Bowmanville, Ellen became Mrs George Allin, now 
dead. 

Charles Honey of the Second Book was the son of Richard 
Honey, but lived with his grandfather, Charles Honey (1810- 
1905), who owned part of Lot 15, Con’s 3&4. Charles Honey, 
Sen. married (1) Agnes Henwood, (2) Mary Clemens, and had 
children: Martha (Mrs Philp, dead), Sarah (Mrs Mutton, dead), 
Richard (m. Miss Gardiner), Mary Ann (Mrs McLean), Hannah. 
Jane (Mrs David McFeeters), Stephen John (m. Nettie Mc- 
Murtry), has four children. Charles Honey, Sen. was born in 
Cornwall, England, was a Bible Christian, and a Liberal. 

Sarah Jane Pipe of the Second Book, and Josephine of the 
First Book, were daughters of John Pipe, who owned part of 
Lots 10 & 11, Con. 4. Sarah Jane became Mrs Coulter, Essex 
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Centre, Josephine became Mrs Sangster, North Bay, and a 
younger daughter, Odo May, became Mrs Butterwick, Toronto. 

John Rice of the Second Book, and George and Libby of 
the First Book, were the children of John Rice, who lived where 
the Darches now live, Lot 9, Con. 3. 

Arthur and Ella Lois Werry of the Second Book were the 
children of Benjamin and Lois Werry, who lived on Lot 12, 
Con. 8, Benjamin Werry (1836-1909) was the son of William 
Wert His wife was Lois (1843-1907), daughter of Aaron 
Davis (1814-1901) of Lot 35, Con. 5, Clarke. ‘They had children: 
Arthur (b. 1864) who married Mary Oke, Ella (1866-1880), 
Wesley, who married Alma Honey. 

George A. Yelland of the Second Book was the grandson of 
George Tomlin who lived on part of Lot 14, Con. 3. 

Edwin Allin of the First Book was grandson of Mr Strutt 
and went to school from Mr Joseph Clemens's. 

James Prior Berry was the son of Lias Berry (1845-1915), 
who was in the employ of Jonathan Stephens, and lived in one 
of his houses. James graduated B.A, (Tor) in 1899, and entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Church. In 1905 and 1906 he was 
Preacher on the Hampton Circuit. He is now in Alberta. 

Carrie Grigg was the daughter of Thomas Grigg, owner of 
part of Lot 10, Con. 3. Thomas Grigg had sons: John and 
David. John took private lessons after hours from the write 
but did not attend regular classes. He married Susanne Bottrell 
on March 1, 1876, and they have celebrated their golden wedding, 
after fifty years of success. David married Jessie Plummer. 
He is now dead. Carrie married Paul Curtis, The Griggs were 
from the south of England, and Bible Christians. 

Frank Henderson of the First Book was son of Frank 
Henderson, who kept hotel in Bowmanville. He went to school 
from Mr James Scott's. He died when a young man of 20. 

Hugh Smith of the First Book was really called Hugh 
Maxwell. He was the grandson of Hugh Smith, owner of part 
of Lot 6, Con. 3. Hugh Smith had children of whom two were 
at home in 1875: James and Jennie. James Smith married 
Annie Gordon, and Jennie became Mrs Wm McDonald. James 
Smith’s daughter Isabel Keith Smith graduated B.A. (Tor) in 
1906, and is a member of the Bowmanville High School Staff. 
The Smiths were Highland Scotch, Old Kirk Presbyterians, and 
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voted Conservative. Mrs David Keith of Bowmanville is an 
aunt of Miss I. K. Smith, 

Arthur and Fred A. Stevens of the Second Book were the 
sons of Archibald Stevens, owner of part of Lot 7, Con. 4. 
Other sons were: George, Enoch, Ira, William. A daughter 
was Melissa (Mrs John Rutledge) 

Albert Thickson of the First Book was a grandson of Edward 
Riches, who occupied part of Lot 8, Con. 4. 

There were other families from which pupils were not going 
to school in 1875. Some of these are mentioned here: 

George Henry, who owned part of Lot 11, Con. 3, on the 
west side of the Manvers Road. Mrs Henry’s maiden name 
was P. A. Hayward. They had children: Rolland (photo- 
grapher in Bowmanville), Channing (m, Bertha, daughter of 
L. A. Gamsby, of Orono), George, Tom (who went to Salem 
hool in 1876), Ella Maud (Mrs Robt Collacott). George 
Henry’s father was Elder Thomas Henry of Port Oshawa 
(see p. 318). 

John Rutledge (1800-1875), owner of the south half of Lot 10, 
Con. 4. He was married to Margaret Ann Slack. They had 
children: James (of Whitby), Edward (1830-1918), who married 
Elizabeth McInnis Wilkinson (1830-1925), John (1842-1913), 
who married Melissa Stevens, Eliza Jane (1833-1920), Margaret, 
wife of Richard Moore (1839-1926). John Rutledge was born 
in Ireland, was an Anglican, and voted Conservative. 

Jacob Gaud (1842-1920), owner of part of Lots 14 & 15, 
Con. 3. Jacob Gaud was married to Eleanor Mary (185 
daughter of Joseph Clemens. They had children subsequent 
to 1875: Herbert (b. 1880), James Lawrence (b. 1883), Howard 
Clemens (b. 1887). Jacob Gaud was a School Trustee in 1874. 
He was a Methodist and a Liberal. 

Gilbert Stevens (1820-1908), brother of Archibald Stevens, 
owner of west half of Lot 7, Con. 4, now owned by Robert 
Collacott. Gilbert Stevens was married (1) on Dec. 6, 1842, 
by Rev. T. Smith Kennedy to Isabella Watson, (2) to Miss 
Gorley. He had children: Mary Jane, who attended school in 
1876 and 1877, Rhoda, Ezra, Blake, Frank, Clarke. The 
Stevenses were Liberals, of American-Canadian stock. 

Andrew McFeeters (1841-1926), owner of Lots 11 & 12, 
Con. 4. His father was also Andrew McFeeters (1809-1869). 
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Young Andrew was never married. The McFeeters family 
came from County Tyrone, Ireland, and voted Conservative. 
Richard Skinner, owner of part of Lot 8, Con. 3. Richard 
Skinner was a Devonshireman or Cornishman, a Bible Christian, 
and voted uncertain. 
George Langdon, who occupied part of Lot 11, Con. 4, was 
a Cornishman. Church and political relations uncertain. 








The number of pupils attending Salem School in 1875 was 
apparently 75, but there seem to be 2 cases of reduplication— 
William Hall and Maggie Scott—so that the total for the year 
would be 73. In the absence of details of daily attendance one 
cannot calculate what the average was. It lay probably between 
40 and 50. In the Report of the Inspector for 1883 by J. J. 
Tilley the average attendance at S.S. No 9 is given as 22, but 
there had been a considerable change in 8 years. The number 
of families from which the pupils came seems to be 32, In 
addition there were 8 or 10 more from which pupils had come 
‘or would come. If we put the number of families at 40, and 
the number of persons in a family at 6, we get a total of 240 
for the School Section. ‘The area of the Section, which was 
roughly from Lot 6 to Lot 15 inclusive, in Con’s 3 & 4, contained 
about 20 Lots, or about 4000 acres, or somewhat over 6 square 
miles, which reckoning gives us a population of 40 to the sq. m. 

The area of Darlington is given as 73,400 acres, or about 
115 sq.m. The population in 1875 is unknown to the writer, 
but if we take the average of 1871, which is 5931, and of 1881, 
which is 5465, we get 5698 as a likely population for 1875, or a 
population per sq. m. of a little over 49, including the villages. 
So our estimate of 240 is probably not far from the real popula- 
tion of S.S, No 9, Darlington, for 1875. 

‘Whence did these people come? Exact figures are impossible 
to give. A few came from the north of Ireland, such as the 
Weldons, the McFeeterses, the Rutledges, the Nobles, a few 
were of Scotch origin, such as the Smiths, Mrs Pollard, Mrs 
Windatt, etc., a few were Canadianised, such as the Henrys (of 
Irish origin), and Stevenses, but the large majority were people 
from the south of England, particularly from Devonshire and 
Cornwall, who in 1875 were being changed very rapidly into 
thorough Canadians. 
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The population of Darlington decreased from 5698 in 18% 
to 3780 in 1921, that is it lost about one-third of its population. 
School Section No 9, decreasing at the same rate, should now 
have 160 people instead of 240, which we made out to be the 
figure in 1875. If that is true there should be some increase 
in the acreage held by each freeholder. And such seems to be 
the case. But no person in Salem seems to hold an amount in 
excess of 500 acres. We should also notice a decrease in the 
number of pupils attending school. Last year (1925) the average 
attendance was 22.2, and for six months of 1926, 24.9. 

In religion the great majority were Bible Christians, a thing 
that could be said of many other Darlingtonians. The School 
Section constituted indeed a little Bible Christian Parish, called 
Salem. The little frame church stood on Lot 11, Con. 3 (on 
Joseph Clemens's land), which was replaced by a brick church 
in 1868. The surrounding country has been nearly stripped of 
all its little chapels by the ruthless hand of time—Rehoboth 
and Providence have gone, and Bethesda may go—but Salem 
still stands—now a meeting-place of the United Church of 
Canada. 

In politics Salem has been strongly Liberal, although the 
Rutledges, the McFeeterses, and others were strongly Con- 
servative. The Farmers’ Party, under whatever name, has 
obtained a certain su And when repression of the liquor 
traffic has been voted on, Salem has given a large majority in 
favour. 

Where are the 73 pupils of 1875? In Salem itself there seem 
to be 3 or 4. In Bowmanville there are perhaps 5 or 6. In 
other parts of Darlington there may be 4 or 5. In Oshawa 
there seem to be 5 or 6. There seem to be 14 who have died. 
In Toronto and some American cities there are perhaps 6 or 8. 
That would leave some 30 unaccounted for. 

We have estimated that in 1875 there were about 40 families 
living in S.S. No 9, Darlington. Of these families there seem 
to be 16 representatives still living in the Section, on the same 
land, or on land not far removed from that on which the family 
lived in 1875. These are: W. Cann, W. J. Clemens, Robert 
Collacott, W. G. Cornish, Herbert Gaud, James Lawrence 
Gaud, Howard Clemens Gaud, F. Honey, Charles Pollard, 
William Rowe, John Rowe, Mrs John Rutledge (née Melissa 
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Stevens), Mrs Ed. Doidge (née Bessie Scott), G. A. Stephens, 
Arthur Welch, Wesley Werry. Putting this into a more general 
form, we thay say that, after the lapse of 50 years, 40 per cent. 
of the families have maintained their connection with the neigh- 
bourhood, The writer regrets that he is unable to compare 
these figures with those obtained from other parts of this country, 
and other countries, where the shifting of rural population has 
been observed, except in the case of S.S. No 9, Clarke, in which 
he himself obtained the result that 22 per cent. of the families 
have kept their connection with the Section after the lapse of 
68 years (see p. 104) 








XU 
PARLIAMENT, 


‘Tue following lists of members of the various branches of Parliament contain 
the names of those men who are of the greatest interest to our locality. List (1) 
contains names of members of the Upper House (Legislative Council) from 
1792 to 1856, the period in which members were appointed, then (2) the 
list for the short period 1856 to 1867 during which members were elected, 
then (8) the list of Senators from 1867 to 1922, during which members have 
been appointed, No (4) contains the names of members of the Legislative 
Assembly of Upper Canada from 1792 to 1840, except where the Journal is 
‘missing, then (5) is the list of members of the House of Assembly of United. 
Canada, and (6) is the list of members of the House of Commons for the 
Dominion of Canada from 1867 to the present. No (7) is the list of members 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario from 1867 to the 





present 
(2) List oF Leoistative Couxcrttors, 
1792—William Osgoode John Munro 
James Baby ‘Alexander Grant 
Robert Hamilton Peter Russell 
Richard Cartwright 
1794—Hneas Shaw 1831—Zaccheus Burnham 
1797—John McGill Walter Boswell 
1815—John Strachan 1848—George Strange Boulton 


1830—John Beverley Robinson 


(2) List oF Leotstative Couscittors 


1856—John Simpson 1864—John Simpson 
(8) List oF SexatoRs 
1867—John Simpson 1907—Robert Beith 
‘Asa Allworth Burnham 1918—Robert A. Mulholland 


1885—John Simpson, died March 22 -1922—Robert Beith, died Jan. 28 
1809—William Kerr 
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DURHAM MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
(4) Lectstarive AssEMBLy oF Uren CaNapa 


1792—Nathaniel Pettit—Sworn in, Sept. 17-Durham, York & Ist Lincoln 
1796—Richard Beasley— Durham, York & Ist Lincoln 
1801—Henry Allcock—Sworn in, May 28....Durham, Simcoe & East York 
Declared not duly elected, June 11 
1801—Angus Macdonell—Sworn in, July 4...Durham, Simcoe & East York 
1804—Angus Macdonell—Elected, June 11.,Durham, Simcoe & East York 
Lost on Speedy, Oct. 8 
1805—William Weekes—Sworn in, Feb. 27... Durham, Simeoe & East York 
illed in duel, Oct. 10, 1806, 
1807—Robert Thorpe—Sworn in Feb. 2, .....Durham, Simcoe & East York 
uspended as Judge, Oct., 1807. 
Reported as beyond sea, March 16, 
1808. 
1800—Journal missing. 
1813—Journal missing. 
1817—Zaccheus Burnham—Sworn in, Feb. 4. Northumberland & Durham 























1821—Samuel Street Wilmot—Sworn in, 
Jan. 31 Durham 
1825—George Strange Boulton—Sworn in 
Jan. 11 Durham 


1820—John David Smith—Sworn in, Jan. 8.. Durham 
(John Brown & 
1831—{ George Strange Boulton—Sworn in, 
Jan. 7 ‘Durham 
(John Brown & 
1835—4 George Strange Boulton—Sworn in : 


Jan. 15 Durham 
[cece Elliott & 

1836—4 George Strange Boulton—Sworn in, 
(Nov. 8, Durham 


(6) House oF Asseusty oF Unite Canapa 


1841—John Tucker Williams—Sworn in, 


June 14 Durham 
1844—John Tucker Williams—Sworn in, 
Nov. ~ Durham 


1848—James Smith—Sworn in, Feb. 25. .... Durham 

1852—James Smith—Sworn in, Aug. 19... -. Durham 

1854—Henry Munro—Sworn in, Sept. 5.....West Durham 

1858—Henry Munro—Sworn in, Feb. 25....West Durham 

1862—Henry Munro—Sworn in, March 20..West Durham 

1863—Henry Munro—Sworn in, Aug. 13....West Durham 
—10 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 
(@) House oF Commons 


1867—Edward Blake—Sworn in, Nov. 6...,West Durham 
1873—Edward Blake—Sworn in, March 5... West Durham 
1874—Edmund Burke Wood—Sworn in, 
March 26. West Durham 
1879—William Harvey Burk—Sworn in, 

Feb. 13. West Durham 
1883—Edward Blake—Sworn in, Feb. 8.....West Durham 
1887—Edward Blake—Sworn in, April 13... West Durham 
1891—Robert Beith—Sworn in, April 29... West Durham 
1806—Robert Beith—Sworn in, Aug. 19...,.West Durham 
1900—Charles Jonas Thornton, elected on 

Nov. 7 by a majority of 40, but 

R.O. did not declare him elected, 

and seat was vacant for a year. 
1902—Robert Beith—Sworn in, Feb. 13.....West Durham 
1905—H. A. Ward—Sworn in, Jan. 11...... Durham 
1909—Charles Jonas Thornton—Sworn in, 




















Jan. 20. Durham 
1911—Charles Jonas Thornton—Sworn in, 
Nov. 15. Durham 
1918—Newton Wesley Rowell—Sworn in, 
March 18. Durham 


1922—Fred W. Bowen—Sworn in, March 8..Durham 
1925—Fred W. Bowen—Blected Oct. 29....,. Durham 

ist compiled from “ Journals of the House” (except for 1925), of which, 
however, those for 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797, 1809, 1813, 1815 are missing, 





(@) Lecistative Asseunty oF ONTARIO 
West Durwan 
1867—John McLeod (Lib.), 1478, against W. Martin, 668. 
1871—Edward Blake, ace. resigned. 
“John McLeod, ace. 

1875—John McLeod (Lib.), 1257, against John McClung, 1073. 
1879—Dr J. W. McLaughlin (Lib.), 1467, against Robert Colville, 1319. 
1883—Dr J. W. McLaughlin (Lib.), 1480, against E. G. Burk, 1332. 
1886—Dr J. W. McLaughlin (Lib.), 1672, against W. P. Prower, 1669. 
1890—W. T. Lockhart (Lib.), 1694, against W. P. Prower, 1 
1894—W. H. Reid (Con,), 1646, against W. T. Lockhart, 1585. 














1808—W, H. Reid (Con.), 1825, against Dr J. C. Mitchell, 1706, 
1902—William Rickard (Lib.), 1706, against W. H. Reid, 1618. 
1905—J. H. Devitt (Con.), 1690, against William Rickard, 1559. 
1908—J. H. Devitt (Con.), 1575, against Thomas Baker, 1511. 
1911—J. H. Devitt (Con.), 1553, against A. A. Powers, 1327. 
1914—J. H, Devitt (Con.), 1647, against W. L. Smith, 1424, 
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1919—W. J. Bragg (Lib.), 3346, against J. H. Devitt, 2608. 

1923—W. J. Bragg (Lib.), 2295, against I. T. Chapman, 1015, and A. A, 
VanCamp, 2114. 

1926—W. J. Bragg (Lib.), majority over T. B. Chalk, 1402. 





The following table gives the dates of dissolution of the Dominion 
Parliament, beginning with the first, also the dates of polling for each new 
Parliament: 








Parliament Date Dissolved __Date of Polling 
First, July 8, 1872 July to Oct., 1872 
Second Jan, 2.1874 Jan. 22, 1874 
Third URug. 17,1878 Sept. 17, 1878 
Fourth May 18,1882 June 20, 1882 
Fifth Jan. 15,1887 Feb. 22, 1887 
Sixth Feb. 3.1801 March _5, 1891 
Seventh Apr. 24,1806 June 28, 1896 
Eighth Oct. 9,1900 Nov. 7, 1900 
Ninth Sept. 29,1904 Nov. 3, 1904 
Tenth Sept. 17,1908 Oct. 26, 1908 
Eleventh July 20,1911 Sept. 21, 1911 
Twelfth et, Dec. 17, 1917 
Thirteenth Oct. Dec. 6, 1921 
Fourteenth Sept. Oct. 1925 
Fifteenth July 2.1026 Sept, 14, 1926 
‘The Government of Upper Canada in 1792 was composed of : 
The Lieutenant-Governor, The Legislative Council, 
‘The Executive Council, The Legislative Assembly. 


I. Tae LreureNant-GovERNor 

‘The Lieutenant-Governor was not a figure-head. He had 
the powers exercised to-day by the Premier. 

John Graves Simcoe (1752-1806) was the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada. Arrived at Quebec, Nov. 11, 1791. 
Sworn in at Kingston, U.C., July 8, 1792. Arrived at Niagara, 
July 26, 1792. Bade farewell to Upper Canada, July 21, 1796. 
Military rank, Colonel 1790, Major-General 1794, 


II, Tue Executive Counci. 


The Executive Council corresponded to the Cabinet of 
to-day. 

The Executive Council of U.C. met for the first time at 
Kingston on July 8, 1792. Members present: Hon. Messrs 
William Osgoode, Chief Justice, James Baby, Peter Russell. 
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William Osgoode (1754-1824) was born in England. Called 
to the Bar of Lincoln's Inn, 1779. Arrived at Quebec as Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada, June 1792. Was Speaker of the 
Legislative Council. Became Chief Justice of Lower Canada, 
1794. Returned to England, 1801. 

James Baby (1762-1833) was born at Detroit. The French 
form of the name was Jacques Baby. Member of Legislative 
Council 1792. Colonel of Militia, 1812. Became Inspector of 
Finances 1733. Died at Toronto. 

Peter Russell (1733-1808) was born in Ireland. Educated 
at Cambridge. Captain, 64th Regiment, 1778. Participated in 
Revolutionary War. Arrived at Quebec with Chief Justice 
Osgoode, June 1792. Was Receiver General. Was Adminis- 
trator, 1796-1799. Died at Toronto. 


I. Tue Lecistative Councit anv S: 





TE 





The original Legislature of Upper Canada was of the 
bicameral type. The Upper House was called the Legislative 
Council, and could not contain fewer than seven members, all 
of whom were appointed for life by the Crown. Its Speaker was 
appointed by the Crown, and he often was the Chief Justice 
of the Province. The members did not represent any particular 
territory in early times. 

The Legislative Council met for the first time at Newark 
(Niagara-on-the-Lake), Sept. 17, 1792. Members present: Hon. 
Messrs William Osgoode, James Baby, Robert Hamilton, 
Richard Cartwright, Jun., John Munro, Alexander Grant, and 
Peter Russell. William Osgoode produced an instrument under 
the Great Seal of the Province appointing him Speaker. 

Robert Hamilton (2-1809) was born in Scotland. Is supposed 
to have come to Canada about 1770. Was a merchant at 
Queenston. Reputed to be wealthy. Lieutenant of the County 
of Lincoln. Judge of the District of Nassau. Was a business 
partner of Hon. Richard Cartwright 

Richard Cartwright, Jun. (1759-1815) was born at Albany, 
N.Y. Was secretary to Lieut.-Col. Butler of the Rangers in the 
Revolutionary War. Was with Hon. Robert Hamilton at 
Niagara in business, 1780-1785. Was in business at Kingston 

















from 1786. Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 1788-1792. 
Colonel of Militia, 1812. 
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John Munro (1731-2) was born in Scotland. Came to 
‘America in the 48th Regiment in 1756. Settled in Township 
of Matilda, Dundas Co. Had large saw-mills. 

Alexander Grant (1734-1813) was born in Inverness-shire, 
Scotland. He served in the Royal Navy as a midshipman. He 
was known as Commodore Grant, and was in command of lake 
vessels on Lakes Erie and Huron. He was Administrator 
(Acting Lieut.-Gov.) of Upper Canada from Sept. 11, 1805, to 
Aug. 24, 1806. 

Two other persons, AEneas Shaw and John McGill, spoken 
of as having received Crown Lands (pp. 40 and 48) in Clarke and 
Darlington, may be mentioned here, since they formed part of 
the Legislative Council in the early history of the Province. 
neas Shaw became a member in 1794. | John McGill in 1797. 

‘There is another gentleman, David William Smith (1764- 
1837), who might be mentioned on account of the important 
duties he performed as Surveyor-General (corresponding to 
Commissioner of Crown Lands). He was appointed to these 
duties in 1792. Became a member of the Executive Council in 
March, 1796. Was member of the Legislative Assembly for 
three terms (1792-1804). Was Speaker of the Assembly in two 
Parliaments (1796-1802). Resigned as Surveyor-General, 1804, 
vent to live in England. He was knighted in 1821. 

This group of gentlemen contained a number of those who 
were most important in the official life of the Province, and it 
will be interesting to consider them a little further. The Hon. 
James (or Jacques) Baby was the only French-speaking Canadian 
of the group. Governor Simcoe esteemed him highly. He con- 
sidered Mr Baby as a very suitable person to belong to the two 
Councils, and thought he had been very serviceable in both.! 
But other persons had sometimes an idea that the “Young 
French Gentleman” had greater influence in the Councils than 
he deserved; and one of these was his colleague, Hon. D. W. 
Smith? The Governor himself had his preferences, and like 
many an other chief, desired in his cabinet supporters who 
might act as a counterpoise against colleagues who held dangerous 
views. Thus he was anxious to have Captain Aineas Shaw as a 
member of both Councils in order to counteract the influence 

*Grukshank, "Simcoe Papers”, vol. 1, p. 263. 

ACruikahank, “Simcoe Papers”, vol. 1, p. 261, 
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of Mr Hamilton, “an avowed Republican in his sentiments,” 
and of his friend, Mr Cartwright. These all had their little 
differences, but in that they were human. They were, on the 
whole, a well-chosen group of men, taken from the educated, 
respectable, prosperous classes of the time. They agreed pretty 
well, but not entirely, with their master, Governor Simcoe, in 
his attachment to monarchical institutions, in his admiration 
of aristocratical ideas, in his hatred of democracy. Perhaps 
they were too free in distributing grants of the public domain 
to the non-settler class, including sometimes themselves, but 
few, if any, permanent, large landed estates ever resulted from 
their grants. Did they prepare the soil and sow the seed for 
hatred and rebellion? They may have had their share of re- 
sponsibility, but the fault perhaps did not all lie on one side. 

‘Alll these persons just mentioned were in close touch with 
Simcoe’s administration. Two others, Strachan and Robinson, 
came into view a little later, but should be mentioned, although 
they were not of our region. We shall see them, however, 
interesting themselves in our affairs (see p. 305). 

John Strachan (1778-1867) was one of the most important 
and active men of his period, and consequently no proper account 
of his life can be given here. We must be content with a few 
outstanding points. He was born in Aberdeen. In 1796 he 
received the Master's degree at King’s College, Aberdeen. He 
reached Kingston, Upper Canada, on Dec. 31, 1799, and stayed 
there three years as tutor to the sons of Richard Cartwright. 
He then went to Cornwall, established there his famous Academy 
and carried it on for ten years. On May 2, 1803, he was ordained 
Deacon, and on June 3, 1804, he was made Priest. He came to 
York in 1812, and became Rector of York. In 1825, he was 
made Archdeacon of York, and in 1839, Bishop of Toronto. He 
was, in 1815, appointed an Honorary Member of the Executive 
Council of Upper Canada, and in 1818 an ordinary member. 
He was also a Legislative Councillor from 1818 to 1840, in which 
latter year he retired from active participation in politics. He 
was first President of King’s College (1843), later University 
College, and founder (1851) of Trinity College. Few men in 
Canada were ever so active as he in ecclesiastical, political, and 
educational affairs. It is interesting to recall that in 1839 























3Cruikshank, “Simcoe Papers”, vol. 2, p. 55. 
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Bishop Strachan protested against the re-union of the two 
Provinces. 

John Beverley Robinson (1791-1863) was born at Berthier in 
Lower Canada of a Loyalist family. Was one of John Strachan's 
brilliant pupils. Was at the battle of Queenston, 1812. Called 
to the Bar in 1815. In 1817 was made Attorney-General. Was 
elected in 1821 to the Legislative Assembly by the Town of 
York. Appointed Chief Justice in 1829. Was made a member 
of the Legislative Council and also Speaker of the same in 1830, 
and remained a member until the Council was reorganised at 
the Union of 1840. (He was absent in England at the sessions of 
1839.) In 1854 he was created a Baronet. 

Zaccheus Burnham (1777-1857) was born in New Hampshire. 
Came to Canada in 1796. He had three brothers, Asa, John 
and Mark, who all lived in the Newcastle District. Zaccheus 
was sworn in member of the Legislative Assembly for North- 
umberland and Durham on Feb. 4, 1817, and sat for the two 
counties throughout the life of the Seventh Parliament (1817- 
1821). On Jan. 28, 1831, he presented his Writ of Summons to 
the Legislative Council and was sworn in. He remained a 
member until the Union of 1841. He was afterwards Treasurer 
of the United Counties. He is one of the earliest inhabitants 
of Northumberland and Durham whose names we find in the 
list of Legislative Councillors. He had been at an earlier date 
member of the Lower House. 

Walter Boswell of Cobourg presented his Writ of Summons 
to the Legislative Council on Jan. 31, 1831, and was sworn in. 
He remained a member until the Union of 1841. Later he was 
Warden of the Council of the District of Newcastle during the 
period 1842-1845. 

George Strange Boulton (1797-1869), son of Hon. D’Arcy 
Boulton, was born in the State of New York, educated at the 
Cornwall Academy by John Strachan, later Bishop of Toronto. 
He was called to the Bar in 1818. Was living in Port Hope in 
1820, but was in Cobourg in 1841. He was beaten in 1820 by 
Samuel Street Wilmot in an election for the Legislative Assembly. 
But was elected for that House four years later, and was sworn 
in, Jan. 11, 1825. Sat till 1828. Then was defeated. Was 
re-elected, however, in 1830. Continued to sit till the Union 
of 1841. Was Warden of the District of Newcastle in 1846. 
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On Feb. 25, 1848, he produced his Writ of Summons to the 
Legislative Council, was sworn in, and took his seat. He 
remained a member till Confederation in 1867. He was not 
called to the Senate. 

This may be a convenient place to say something of the 
Family Compact to which Hon. G. S. Boulton was said to 
belong. W. L. Mackenzie, in his “Sketches of Canada and the 
United States,” 1833, pp. 405-409, quoted by J. C. Dent in 
The Story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion,” Vol. I, pp. 75-76, 
gives thirty names of men whom he considered as belonging to 
the Family Compact. Of these No 5, is George Boulton, Regis- 
trar of Northumberland, member of Assembly for Durham, 
income unknown. No 6, is John Beverley Robinson, Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada, member for life of the Legislative 
Council, Speaker of ditto. £2000. No 18, is John McGill, 
Legislative Councillor for life. Pensioner, £500. No 20, is 
George Crookshank, Legislative Councillor for life. President 
of the Bank. £500. No 23, is Samuel Peters Jarvis, Clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery, Deputy-Secretary of the Province, 
Bank Director, etc. Income unknown. No 29, is John Strachan, 
their family tutor and political schoolmaster, archdeacon and 
rector of York, Member of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, President of the University, President of the Board of 
Education, and twenty other situations. Income on an average 
of years, upwards of £1800. According to Mr Mackenzie, these 
persons “surround the Lieutenant-Governor, and mould him, 
like wax, to their will; they fill every office with their relatives, 
dependants, and partisans; by them justices of the peace and 
officers of the militia are made and unmade; they have increased 
the number of the Legislative Council by recommending, 
through the Governor, half a dozen of nobodies and a few 
placemen, pensioners, and individuals of well-known narrow 
and bigoted principles; the whole of the revenues of Upper 
Canada are in reality at their mercy; they are Paymasters, 
Receivers, Auditors, King, Lords, and Commons!” What truth 
there may be under this exaggerated style it is not our business 
now to discover. It is only fair to Mr Boulton's memory to 
note that his name is often found among those who were con- 
tributing to good causes, as, for instance, those who were sub- 
scribing in 1822 to build a bridge over the Don (see Scadding’s 
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“Toronto of Old”, p. 84), or those who in 1836 were subscribing 
to build St John’s Church in Bowmanville (p. 305). In 1857 
he gave the site for St George's Church, Newcastle (p. 311). 

His associates in the Church thought highly of him, as we 
see from the following resolution passed at the time of his death 
by the Synod of the Diocese of Toronto: Mr Harman moved, 
seconded by Judge Boswell, 





“That the Synod desire, before separating, to place on their records an 
expression of the deep and sincere regret with which they regard the death 
of the late Honourable George Strange Boulton, as that of an old and valued 
Churchman, who has ever zealously advocated the cause of the Church in the 
Church Society, of which he was one of the earliest members and a Vice- 
President, in the Di ial Synods, and in every other way 
in which he could advance her holy and sacred cause—Carried.”” 
Diocese of Toronto, Synod Journal, 1869, p. 59. 














In addition to Mr Boulton’s activity as member of Parlia- 
ment and as Registrar he was also active as a man of business 
affairs. Although his name does not appear in the Act of March 
6, 1838, incorporating the Bond Head Harbour Company, he 
soon became interested in it. For instance, the writer finds in 
an old record in his possession that as early as in 1841 Mr Boulton 
has shares in the Company; as is witnessed by the following 
document: 

““For value received, I George Strange Boulton of the Town of Cobourg 
Esquire hereby assign and transfer unto D'Arcy Edward Boulton of the same 
place Esquire and his assigns, ten Shares, on each of which has been paid 
ix pounds five shillings Currency, amounting to the sum of sixty-two pounds 
ten shillings in the Capital Stock of the Bond Head Harbour Company, 
subject to the Rules and Regulations contained in the Act of Incorporation 
‘of the said Company 

‘Witness my hand, at Bond Head this sixth day of May, 1841. 

igned) G. §, Bovutto 





Witness (igned) H. Foster. 


And there is a similar document, dated March 17, 1865, by 
which the Hon. G. S, Boulton disposes of 199 Shares of the 
Capital Stock of the Newcastle Harbour Company, which is 
signed by Fred, Farncomb, attorney for G. S. Boulton, and 
witnessed by Francis Nicholson, Harbour Master. This was 
four years before the death of Mr Boulton, and probably marks 
the close of his business career. What he did for the founding of 
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Newcastle was large and liberal, and as far down as 1866 he held 
a score of pieces of property in the then prosperous community. 

John Simpson (1812-1885) was born at Rothes in the north 
of Scotland. He came to Darlington in 1825, and entered the 
employ of Charles Bowman. By 1820 he was manager for 
‘Mr Bowman, and as such was efficient and popular. He and 
John Burk became partners, and for years had great success as 
merchants and manufacturers. In 1841 he was President of 
the Port Darlington Harbour Company, which had been incor- 
porated in 1837. In 1848 he was made manager of a Branch of 
the Bank of Montreal at Bowmanville. He was District Coun- 
cillor (County Councillor) in the same year, his associate being 
Henry S. Reid. In 1850, the first year under the new Municipal 
Act, he was a Township Councillor. In 1856 a change was 
made in the Constitution! of the Legislative Council, inasmuch 
as the members were made elective. An Electoral Division 
called “Queen's,” composed of North Ontario, Victoria, and 
West Durham, was created. Mr Simpson presented himself as a 
candidate. The nomination was held at Port Perry on Oct. 2, 
1856, Nelson Gilbert Reynolds, Sheriff of Ontario Co, being 
Returning Officer. Mr H. S. Ruttan of Cobourg was also 
nominated. The R.O. asked for a show of hands, and declared 
that it was in favour of Mr Simpson. Mr Ruttan did not 
demand a poll, which would have taken place on Oct. 10 and 11, 
in the various municipalities, and the R.O. declared Mr Simpson 
elected. He was sworn in as a member on Feb. 26, 1857, Hon. 
Messrs James Morris and George Strange Boulton introducing 
him to the Speaker. These two gentlemen represented the two 
political parties of the time, Mr Morris the Reform and Mr 
Boulton the Conservative. It was intended as a gracious act, 
in the midst of the general bitter violence of political strife of 
the time. 

In the following year Mr Simpson's duties and responsibilities 
were much increased by the establishment of a new enterprise 




















In the “Act to change the Constitution of the Legislative Counci 
Cap. CXL, Vie. 19 & 20, there is in Schedule B a very significant passage in 
which Her Majesty is made to say: “And we will not that any minister of 








the Churches of England or Scotland, or a Minister, Priest, Eeclesiastic, or 
‘Teacher, either according to the rites of the Church of Rome, or under any 
other form or profession of religious faith or worship, by any means be chosen.” 
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for the Town of Bowmanville by the incorporation of the 
Ontario Bank which occurred on May 27, 1857. The original 
shareholders, as mentioned in the Act, were: John Simpson, 
Edward J. Burton, John Milne, George H. Low, David Fisher, 
‘Alexander MeIntyre, Robert Squair, Alphonzo Hinds, John 
McClung, F. F. McArthur, John Reed, William McMurtry, 
Peter Murdoch, James McFeeters, George McDougall, Samuel 
Rorke, Henry J. Boswell, Henry Starnes, Donald Bethune, Jun. 
The amount of capital was £250,000, in shares of £10 e: 
The Head Office was to be at Bowmanville. John Simpson was 
the first President and David Fisher first Cashier. 

The list of the charter members of the Ontario Bank con- 
tained the names of some of the most active business men of 
Bowmanville of the time, along with a few from places outside. 
‘As far as the writer's knowledge will permit, some explanatory 
notes will be given: 

John Milne (1822-1889) was an Auld Kirk Scotsman. He 
conducted a general grocery and liquor business. An enter- 
prising man who took an interest in public affairs. Member of 
Council and School Board. Ran twice for Parliament, but 
unsuccessfully, in 1863 and 1867. 

George Humphrey Low (1790-1865) was a very succe: 
physician. Born in Ireland. Was Churchwarden as early 
1842 in St John’s Church. Defeated in 1854 for Parliament by 
Henry Munro. 

David Fisher of Ross-shire, Scotland, was a merchant with a 
reputation for financing. A public-spirited man who served in 
Council as early as 1853. Was long Cashier of the Ontario 
Bank. 

Robert Squair was a Scotsman with United Presbyterian 
preferences. Came to Canada in about 1835. Came to Bow- 
manville about 1840. Built flour, oatmeal, and pot-barley mills 
on the creek below Simpson's mill before 1843. Nothing now 
remains to mark the spot. Received a medal for his oatmeal at 
the great World’s Exhibition of London in 1851. Was Path- 
master of Beat 2, Darlington, in 1847, before Bowmanville 
existed. 

Alphonz(s)o Hinds was the popular, well-bred landlord of the 
Waverley Hotel 

John McClung was one of three brothers (James and Thomas 
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were the other two) who constituted the important firm of 
McClung Bros, a retail house in dry goods, which did a large 
business in our region. The McClungs were of Irish origin, 
were staunch Methodists and Conservatives. John McClung 
was defeated for the Local Legislature in 1875. 
. F. McArthur was of Scottish descent. Was a dry goods 
merchant. Afterwards was manager of the Upper Canada 
Furniture Company. Was Mayor of the Town of Bowmanville 
in 1875, in 1880-1881-1882-1883. 

Peter Murdoch was a grocer and grain-dealer. Was a 
Scotsman, Free Church Presbyterian, and Li 

William McMurtry (1811-1890) was born at Milford, County 
Carlow, Ireland. His father was also William McMurtry, who, 
after having been miller to John Alexander of Milford, above 
mentioned, for twenty years, was honourably released on May 
23, 1822. He departed with his family and arrived in Darlington 
in 1823 or 1824. He died in or about 1852. William McMurtry, 
Sen. had a large family. Here follow some of their names, not 
necessarily in order of age. John McMurtry (1804-1900), who 
lived at Elizabethville, in Hope Township. William McMurtry 
(1811-1890), who married Jane Stephens (1817-1911), and is 
the chief subject of this article. Samuel McMurtry (1819-1881), 
who lived in Bowmanville (Lot 9, Con. 1, Darlington). James 
McMurtry, who lived at Newtonville (McMurtry's Hotel). 
Thomas McMurtry, who lived near Cobourg. William Mc- 
Murtry, Jun. had sons, two of whom the writer knew: John 
McMurtry (1837-1924), who spent his life in Bowmanville, 
succeeding his father as general merchant and William James 
(1846-1923), who passed a good part of his life in Toronto. 
William McMurtry, the subject of this article, was a quiet, 
unassuming man, very generally well liked, who did not seek 
notoriety. He did a prosperous business as general merchant, 
was a Director of the Ontario Bank, and a member of the Town 
Council for a short time. In religion he was a Congregationalist, 


























and in politics a Liberal. Thomas McMurtry, who still lives 
in Bowmanville, is a son of Samuel. 

‘James McFeeters (1813-1897) was a general merchant. Was 
an Irishman, a Wesleyan Methodist, and a Conservative. Was 
defeated in 1857 by Henry Munro for Parliament. Was Town- 
ship Clerk of Darlington in 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849. Was first 
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Mayor of Bowmanville in 1858, and again in 1859, and in 1861. 
The number of unsuccessful Conservative candidates associated 
in the bank with Mr Simpson, a leading Reformer, is 
But the fact is not discreditable to the public opi 
Bowmanville of the time. 

The Ontario Bank was founded just as the first financial 
“boom” experienced by our region was on the point of breaking. 
‘The Crimean War had closed in 1856. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
road between Montreal and Toronto was completed, also in 
1856. Wheat, on June 24, 1857, was selling in Toronto at 
$1.85 a bushel, and by Feb. 10, 1858, it had fallen to about 
80 cents. The price of land had never risen so high, and it was 
soon to drop very low. Many business failures occurred. Sheriff 
sales became more common than before. But the Ontario Bank 
was well managed, and was prosperous. In due time it acquired 
new shareholders, new patrons, new directors, and its head- 
quarters were removed to Toronto. Its life lasted nearly fifty 
years. It had at the end for President a gentleman of high 
reputation for financial acumen and integrity, who assured the 
public that all was well, but not long thereafter the bank broke 
very unexpectedly, in 1906, and imposed heavy losses on all 
concerned. It was reported by the investigators that a larger 
sum than the whole capital of $1,500,000 had been lost. But 
nobody seemed quite sure by whom, or how, or why, the loss 
had occurred. 

Mr Simpson was not one of the makers of long speeches in 
the House, but devoted himself assiduously to the work of the 
Committees to which he had the honour to be appointed. On 
two of these, the Standing Committee on Printing, and the 
Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce, he rendered 
important service throughout his long parliamentary career of 
almost thirty years. Conformably to the Act of 1856, at the 
end of eight years, there was a vacancy in the representation of 
Queen's Division, and in the autumn of 1864 Mr Simpson 
presented himself again as a candidate. He expected that he 
would have had opposition from Mr William Cottingham of 
Omemee, but that gentleman's courage failed him at the end. 
The nomination took place at Lindsay on Sept. 26, and from the 
Globe of Sept. 29, we learn that Hon. John Simpson, the old 
member, was proposed by Mr T. Hall Thompson, Warden of 
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Ontario Co, and seconded by Colonel Samuel Davidson, of 
Mariposa. There being no other nomination, Mr Simpson was 
declared duly elected. He spoke for half an hour, chiefly in the 
strain of his published address, strongly advocating the con- 
struction of roads into the back country. 


existence. 





On July 1, 1867, the Dominion of Canada begins its 
The Senate takes the place of the Legislative Council. The 
elective system introduced in 1856 is given up, and there is a 
return to the method of appointment by the Crown which had 
existed from 1792 to 1856, Seventy-two Senators were ap- 
pointed, of whom Hon. John Simpson was one. He remained 
such till his death in 1885. 

‘Asa Allworth Burnham (1808-1874) is mentioned here on 
account of his close business and family relations with Durham, 
for he was not supposed to represent our region directly in 
politics. He was married in 1832 to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Samuel Street Wilmot. He owned a good deal of property in 
the locality, such, for instance, as Lot 35, Con. 3, Clarke, after- 
wards the farm of the writer's old friend, Richard Osborne 
(1840-1921). 

‘Mr Burnham was Warden of the United Counties in 1851, 
and their Treasurer in 1852. Had been made a Justice of the 
Peace in 1843. Was Mayor of Cobourg in 1861 and 1862. 
Was M.P.P. for Northumberland in 1851-1854. Was elected 
to the Legislative Council in 1863. Was appointed to the 
Senate in 1867. 

‘The year 1876 was marked by strong political excitement in 
our region. A new Conservative weekly journal had been 
founded, called the West Durham News. Its editor was Mr John 
‘A. Wilkinson, a gentleman who often wrote in a vigorously 
extravagant way. In the autumn of 1875 a lively newspaper 
war in which the Globe, the Mail, the West Durham News, and 
‘a number of other papers had participated, was carried on. 
‘The subject matter of this debate, put in brief form, was whether 
the Reform party or the Conservative party were the more 
corrupt. Certain telegrams and letters, such as “Send us another 
ten thousand”, “We must make a big push”, played a réle in 
the fight. And early in 1876 the West Durham News made violent 
attacks upon Mr Simpson, who, it was claimed, had been one of 
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the recipients of Hon. George Brown's “big push” circular, 
and had responded to it by a contribution in cash. Naturally 
Mr Simpson brought a libel suit against the paper, and the case 
was tried in Toronto on June 29, 1876. The judges were Chief 
Justice Harrison, Justice Morrison and Justice Wilson. The 
‘Mail of the following day, June 30, spoke thus of the result of 
the trial: ‘Yesterday the Court of Queen's Bench, in the case 
of Simpson v. Wilkinson, granted the rule for a criminal informa- 
tion against the defendant on the charges relative to the purchase 
by Mr Simpson of Senators and members of Parliament, but 
refused it on the charge of general corruption based on Mr 
Simpson's circular to the shareholders of the Ontario Bank”. 
The Chief Justice delivered the judgment of the Court. But 
‘Mr Justice Wilson added to this opinion certain criticisms of 
the conduct of George Brown in connection with the election 
of 1872, when the famous “big push” circular was written 
(Aug. 15). Now, this was a trial in which George Brown was 
not directly interested, and he regarded these strictures as an 
unjustifiable attack upon himself. Accordingly on July 8, he 
published in the Globe a very vigorous article, defending him- 
self, and attacking Mr Justice Wilson. Some weeks later Mr 
Wilkinson returned to the attack on Mr Brown, by writing 
lent articles, and by filing application, on Nov. 27, for a 
trial on a charge of contempt of court by reason of Mr Brown's 
attack on Mr Justice Wilson on July 8. The case‘came to trial 
on Dec. 8 and 9. George Brown defended himself in court in a 
long and powerful address. The judges were Chief Justice 
Harrison and Mr Justice Morrison. They differed on certain 
points in the matter, and the motion fell to the ground 

Subsequently to 1876 there is not much to be said of the 
political career of Mr Simpson, He continued to sit in the 
Senate for some nine years more, attending to his duties with 
regularity and faithfulness. He died on March 22, 1885. 

In regard to members of the Senate since the death of John 
Simpson in 1885 there is not much to be said in so far as persons 
belonging to our territory are concerned. ‘There is but one 
gentleman to be mentioned. Robert Beith (1844-1922), the 
son of Alexander Beith (1813-1885), belonged to a family which 
had distinguished itself in agriculture, animal husbandry, etc. 
He had sat in the Commons for three terms (1891-1905) as a 
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Liberal. In 1907 he was appointed to the Senate, and remained 
a member till his death. 


IV, LeGIsLative AsseMBLY 





There are differences between the parliamentary practice of 
1792 and that of to-day, of which the chief is the extension of 
the power of the Legislative Assembly. So much so, that in 
Upper Canada, where in the beginning political power was 
divided between four institutions, it is now concentrated in the 
hands of one. The Legislative Council has disappeared, the 
Lieutenant-Governor is but a figure-head, the Executive Council 
has become the chief committee of the Legislative Assembly. 
In former days the Governor chose his ministers without asking 
the approval of the Legislature. And he chose the members of 
the Legislative Council for life without reference to any body 
of the electors, and what now seems odd he chose Bishops and 
Judges, as well as eminent laymen. 

The first Parliament of the Legislative Assembly of Upper 
Canada was composed of sixteen members, of whom one was 
Nathaniel Pettit, who sat for the Riding of Durham, York, and 
Ist Lincoln, which extended from Port Hope to a little beyond 
Beamsville. Mr Pettit lived at Grimsby. There were five 
Sessions of this Parliament held at Newark (Niagara-on-the- 
Lake). After 1797 the Parliament sat at York (Toronto). 

‘Two of the early ‘representatives of Durham and sister 
counties met with tragic fates during their occupancy of office. 
‘Angus Macdonell was lost when the Speedy was wrecked off 
Prince Edward Co, on Oct. 8, 1804. William Weekes was 
mortally wounded in a duel with William Dickson on Oct. 10, 
1806. Furthermore, Robert Thorpe, having been suspended 
as Judge (Judges could sit in Parliament then), returned to 
England in Oct. 1807, and his seat was vacant during the 
ion, Jan. 20—March 16, 1808. 

The early representatives of Durham were men who lived at 
some distance from the county and were more interested in 
‘Toronto and places farther west—a fact that will not surprise us, 
for the population of our region was small, and Durham was 
merely an adjunct to York, Simcoe and the rest. But when we 




















come to 1817 (The Seventh Parliament) we come to a name— 
Burnham—well known in various parts of the region. And 
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still more, when we come to the Eighth Parliament, in 1821, do 
we find ourselves in presence of a real Durham—yes even a 
Clarke—name. Moreover when we look into the circumstances 
attending the election of 1820, we feel quite at home in the 
realm of lively political contests, which have often been character- 
istic of the region. 

In the election of 1820 Thomas Ward (1770-1861), for long 
years (1808-1847) Registrar of Deeds at Port Hope, and a 
highly respected man, was Returning Officer. George Strange 
Boulton of Port Hope and Samuel Street Wilmot of Clarke 
were the two candidates. The polling place was at Port Hope. 
The poll opened on Monday, July 3, at ten o'clock, and closed 
on Saturday, July 8, at two o'clock. Although the time spent 
in voting was long, there seem to have been only 246 voters. 
The Boultons claimed that there were many more voters whom 
they might have brought out to vote for them, but they were 
so confident of their strength! The Returning Officer reported 
that Mr Wilmot was elected, and on Jan. 31, 1821, Grant 
Powell, Clerk of the Assembly, and Samuel Peters Jarvis, Clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery, administered the prescribed oaths to 
37 members, of whom Mr Wilmot was one. But on Feb. 5 a 
petition, signed by John David Smith (of Port Hope) and other 
Freeholders, was presented to the Assembly protesting against 
the election of Mr Wilmot, and praying that his name be erased 
from the record, and that of Mr Boulton substituted therefor. 
‘The Assembly was constituted a court for the trial of the Durham 
election case. The Solicitor-General, H. J. Boulton, appeared 
as Counsel for the petitioners, and George Ridout for the sitting 
member. A number of witnesses were called—amongst others 
the Returning Officer, his Poll Clerk, Marquis Fayette White- 
head, James Boulton, brother of the defeated candidate, etc. 

Tt was very interesting evidence that was given. It was 
stated on oath by James Boulton that he “was present on 
Monday, the first day, one hundred and sixty men from Cavan 
and the back townships came to the hustings, playing ‘God 
Save the King’, and hurra’d for the King. They went to Mr 
Boulton’s house, except a few who remained in the Poll Room 
with Mr Fothergill.”” And we learn still more about the pro- 
ceedings in the Poll Room from the evidence of the Returning 
Officer himself. He was asked: “When did you first apprehend 
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a breach of the peace and observe any indications of a riot?” 
He answered: “About the hour of three p.m. on the third day 
of July, when Charles Fothergill, Esquire, entered the Poll 
Room and immediately made an attack on Mr Wilmot with 
warm language. There was great disturbance kept up the 
whole afternoon.” Also the Poll Clerk testified: “The people 
appeared very much in liquor.” In the midst of all the uproar 
there were important legal points to decide, the chief of which 
was whether the ‘‘location ticket” men from Cavan had the 
right to vote at all or not. The Returning Officer's opi 
that the L.T. men were not freeholders, and accordingly had no 
legal right to vote. When asked: “If you considered them illegal 
why did you admit them on the Poll at all?” He replied: “I 
did it with a view to prevent riot which I apprehended, but 
did not enter them as or consider them voters, but merely as a 
memorandum and stated so at the time.” 

In conformity with this the R.O. decided, after the Poll 
closed, to exclude the Cavan votes from the reckoning which 
gave the result that Mr Wilmot had 73 votes and Mr Boulton 
49 votes, whilst, if the Cavan votes had been included, Mr 
Boulton would have had 172 votes and Mr Wilmot 74. 

‘The Assembly spent many hours over the matter, and finally 
came to a decision on March 5, 1821, by adopting a motion of 
Doctor Baldwin,! seconded by Mr Crooks,? “That it be resolved 
that the return of Samuel Wilmot, Esquire, as Representative 
for the County of Durham, is regular and legal, and that the 
s muel Wilmot do retain his seat."" The Yeas numbered 
18, and the Nays 15. 

It is interesting to note that on the same day (March 5) the 
Assembly, on motion of Robert Nichol of Norfolk, seconded by 
James Gordon of Kent, resolved ‘That location tickets granted 
under the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor and Council of 
this Province do not confer such a freehold qualification as to 
































entitle the locatee or locatees thereof to vote for the return of a 
member or members to represent any District, Circle, County 
or Town within this Province."" The Yeas numbered 25 and 
the Nays 10. Thus did the Legislature confirm by a large 
majority the action of Messrs Ward and Wilmot. 

"William Warren Baldwin, father of Hon, Robert Baldwin. 

Later, Hon, James Crooks, father of Hon. Adam Crooks. 
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Foru oF Location Ticket 


Land Board, District 

A. B. born at (Place) in (Country) of the age of ——— years, having 
arrived in this Province (Date) and petitioned to become a Settler therein, 
has been examined by us, and we being satisfied with his character, and of 
the propriety of admitting him to become a Settler, and having administered 
to him the Oath of Allegiance, do assign to him One Hundred Acres of Land, 
being the ——— half of Lot No — in the Concession of (Township) 
in (District) for which, upon due proof of having cleared and cropped Five 
‘Acres, and cleared half the Road in front of his land, of having erected and 
inhabited a House thereon for One Year, he will be entitled to receive a 
Grant to him and his heirs, he paying the Patent Fee of £5:14:1 Sterling 

N.B. If the Settlement Duty is not performed within Two Years, this 
Location to be of no value, but assigned to another Settler. 








It is not easy to-day to appreciate properly what took place 
at the Durham election of 1820. Tt would seem pretty certain 
that Mr Boulton was the Government candidate. But what 
was Mr Wilmot? In later times he and his family were looked 
on as staunch opponents of the Reformers. What was he in 
1820? Did a Reform party exist in 1820? J. C. Dent, in the 
“Story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion”, Vol. 1, p. 113, says: 
“There had been Upper Canadian Reformers from the very 
foundation of the Province, but no Reform Party can strictly 
be said to have had an existence prior to the latter part of the 
year 1824,” W. Stewart Wallace, in the ‘Family Compact”, 
at p. 11, speaks of William Weekes and Robert Thorpe along 
with men like David McGregor Rogers and Philip Dorland as 
if they might be considered some of these early Reformers. 
Mr Wilmot is not easy to place. He seems to have left no 
declaration of policy, and his career in Parliament seems to have 
been limited to one term, so that we have but little upon which 
we can base an opinion. But we know that he opposed Mr G. 

. Boulton, who was counted as a Conservative, that he did not 
receive the support of the Conservatives of Cavan, and that he 
had some alliance with Doctor Baldwin and Mr James Crooks, 
who were men of moderate views. It would seem fair to think 
of Mr Wilmot as being in 1820 a man of non-partisan type, who 
sided with the opponents of the Government. Later probably, 
on account of what he might have considered the extravagances 
of men like Mackenzie, he became a strict supporter of the 
Government. 
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Some of the points disclosed by the witnesses in the Durham 
election trial are of considerable interest. The arrival of the 
160 Cavan men in the polling place, playing “God Save the 
King”, and hurrahing for the King, was quite characteristic 
and true to form. Moreover it was prophetic of the parade of 
loyalty often to be repeated at election times in the years that 
were to come 

Another serious thing disclosed was the antipathy between 
the old settlers, called by their enemies Yankees, and the new- 
comers who were settling in Cavan. James Boulton, in his 
evidence, spoke of a Mr Bannister who had been at the election 
n Northumberland to whom Mr D. McG. Rogers, the successful 
candidate, had said “he was sorry he could not have been at 
the Durham election, as he himself would have taken a club and 
headed the old settlers against the Cavan people.” And the 
oldest settlers among them had not been in the country more 
than twenty-five or thirty 











years! 
For this whole episode, see “ Journal of the House of Assembly of Upper 


Canada" for 1821, Published by Alexander Fraser, Provincial Archivist 
1914, 


There was a tradition rife in Durham in the writer's youth 
that elections had been conducted in the region with particular 
liveliness. He has heard a number of the older men express 
that opinion. And in it there was doubtless some truth. The 
election of 1820 might quite properly have been described as 
lively. But when we come to look for exact accounts of riotous 
conduct at elections they are not so easily found. Probably 
they were not more remarkable in Durham than elsewhere. 
Still an account of a very ugly election affair that occurred in 
the region is well authenticated, and follows here: 








Christion Guardian, April 7, 1841 
Peterboro’, March 30, 1841. 
To the Editor of the Christian Guardian 


Sir, 

Mr John Henry Marshall, a Wesleyan Methodist of Peterboro’, in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age, was murdered in Clarke at the election. He 
left home on Friday 26th March to vote for Mr Williams. On Saturday he 
gave his vote. On descending from the hustings he was met by a gang of 
miscreants, One of these asked him for whom he had voted. He said for 
Williams. ‘Then the miscreant struck him a blow with a club on the breast, 
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‘The wretch struck him a second blow on the side of the head. ‘The unfortunate 
man fell dead, He left a wife and four children. The writer went to break 
the news to his widow. He was buried on Monday the 29th 

W. McFappes. 





William McFadden was a Wesleyan Methodist Preacher. Was on the 
Port Hope Circuit in 1844. A pretty thorough search was made in subsequent 
numbers of the Guardian, but no account was found of the miscreant who 
committed this foul crime. Is it possible that he escaped punishment? 





John Tucker Williams (?-1854), who represented Durham 
for two terms (1841-1848) in the Assembly of United Canada, 
was an inhabitant of Port Hope. He was prominent in the 
Militia. His son was Col. A. T. H. Williams, who died on 
service in 1885 in the North-West. 

James Smith, who succeeded Capt. Williams for two terms 
(1848-1854), was also a Port Hope man. Then the County of 
Durham was divided into two Ridings, East and West Durham, 
and Henry Munro was elected for West Durham in 1854 

Henry Munro (1802-1874) lived on the north half of Lot 29, 
Con, 2, Clarke, which was part of the Crown Grant made to 
Hon. John McGill on July 22, 1809 (see p. 48.) It was a pretty 
good farm, all cleared, with good fences and buildings, at a 
period earlier than the writer can remember. There was a 
brick house, and it still stands there. It was deemed to be well 
situated, near Newcastle, with the gravel-road passing the door. 
The earliest documentary reference to Mr Munro, which the 
writer has noticed, is in the Act incorporating the Bond Head 
Harbour Company, March 6, 1838, where he is mentioned as 
one of the shareholders. He is also given as one of the sub- 
scribers to the Centenary Fund of the Methodist Church in 
1839. He was made a Justice of the Peace in 1843. In later 
years, as early at least as 1855, we find his name among the 
supporters of the Primitive Methodist Church. Indeed he gave 
a site for a little church, called Bethel Chapel, and contributed 
largely to the cost of its erection, on the north end of his farm, 
within a few yards of what was known as Trickey's Corners. 
In the period of the District Councils, prior to 1850, he was 
active in municipal affairs, and under the new regime, from 1850 
for a few years, he acted as Treasurer of the Township of Clarke, 
As Liberal candidate, he was successful at four Parliamentary 
elections: in 1854 against Dr Low, in 1858 against James 
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‘McFeeters, in 1861 against Allan Wilmot, in 1863 against John 
Milne. He was never defeated but made way for Edward Blake 
in 1867, in the election to the new Dominion Parliament. 


With acknowledgments to the Canadian Statesman we copy here a list 
of leading Liberals of West Durham printed in its issue of March 4, 1926. 
At the request of Henry Munro, Esq., M.P-P., these persons were summoned 
by John M, Climie, Secretary, to attend a meeting of the Reform Committee 
to be held in the Town Hall, Bowmanville, on Tuesday, October 18, 1859. 





BowMAnviLLe AND DaRiinciox 














Dr William Allison Jacob Neads 
Richard Allin Joseph Somers 
Robert Beith 1. P. Willson 

Jobn McLaughlin Samuel Vanstone 
Thos McLaughlin William Short 
Henry Elliott Rich. Rowan 
Richard Shaw W. B. Scott 
‘Stephen Washington Wm McMurtry 

D. Fisher R. Squair 

William Werry, Sen. John McLeod 
Matthew Joness A. McLaughlin 
Thomas Bradley John Tait 

C.S. Bates Jesse VanCamp 
‘Samuel Mason F. F. McArthur 

J. Bragg, Sen. ‘Thomas Clarke 
Roger Cole Jr. Enoch Stevens 
Thomas Cann Joseph Clemens 
John Farley Jesse Stalter 
Christopher Courtice Wm Elford 

W. H. Chaplin Wm J. Roy 

F. Y. Cowle Thomas Ferris 
Wm Cryderman Anthony Washington 
James Cryderman Edward G. Power 
John Lammiman H, Patton, Sen 
Bart. Mitchell Hon. John Simpson 
James Bradshaw Richard Windatt 
W. K. Burk Alexander Beith 
Wm Bingham John Washington 
Jesse Williams Geo. S. Shaw 
Peter Werry, Sen. John Somers 





Peter Coleman James Woodley 
James Little Richard Osborne 
Thomas Bowden Wm Elford, Sen. 
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Ctarke Towssine 





B.M. Allin Robert Fairbairn 
Wm William Fielding 
John Bellwood John Lyall 

‘Theron Dickie John Middleton, Sen. 
S. MeCoy Henry Munro, M.P.P. 
‘A. McNaughton A. Milligan 


Hart A. Mass 
William Renw Wm Mitchell 
J.L. Tucker LC. Smith 
Wm McIntosh L. Smith 

Thorne W. A. Powers 


Joshua Milligan 












Canrwaict Towxsne 
Sam. Ferguson Sen, Peter McConnell 
William Taylor David Hooey 

At the committee meeting on Oct. 18, Mr Edward G. Power was elected 
Chairman and Hon. John Simpson and Mr Henry Munro, M.P.P., delivered 
addresses. 

At the first meeting of the West Durham Reform Association on motion 
of Dr Wm Allison and Alex. Beith, Mr Anthony Washington was elected 
President, and on motion of Alex. Beith and Henry Munro, Mr John M. 
Climie was elected Secretary, and David Fisher, Treasurer of the Association, 
Vice-Presidents elected were: 

Bowmanville—William McMurtry 








Darlington—E. G. Power 
Clarke—J. L. Tucker 
Neweastle—Andrew McNaughton 





Cartwright—William Taylor 

Central Committee:—W. McMurtry, M. Joness, W. Allison, M.D., 
E.G. Power, A. Washington, John McLaughlin, W. Roy, R. Beith, J. L 
‘Tucker, Alex. Beith, John Lyall, A. McNaughton, H. A. Massey, B. M. Allin, 
P. McConnell, James Ferguson Jun., W. Taylor. 





House or Commons 


The first election after Confederation for the representation 
of West Durham in the Dominion House of Commons was an 
event of some importance. West Durham at that time was 
looked on as a Liberal Riding, although at the previous election 
Mr John Milne, the Conservative candidate, had almost defeated 
Mr Henry Munro, the Liberal. With an untried outsider, 
Mr Edward Blake, as Liberal candidate, Mr Milne at first 
considered his chance of winning the riding as very good, and 
every energy was put forth by him, and naturally by his op- 
ponents as well, in what was expected to be, but did not turn 
out to be, a close election. 
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It was the writer's fortune to be present during the contest 
at three meetings. The first was on a very warm July evening, 
in haying time, in the little court-house of the Village of New- 
castle. That was the first time he saw, or heard of, Edward 
Blake. It was a great revelation. About ten o'clock on that 
sweltering evening, after the audience was weary of local 
speakers, that impressive figure arose, and with his ringing 
voice and majestic sentences imposed attentive silence on all. 
The effect was magical. With no tedious exordium, no funny 
stories, at once he was into the exposition of his subject, in his 
clear and dignified manner. The tired backs straightened, the 
hum of voices at doors and windows, inside and outside the 
building, ceased, and a hush of admiration fell upon the audience, 
hitherto so unruly and inattentive. It was a notable example 
of the power of oratorical genius. 

The second meeting occurred on another sultry evening 
during the spring-wheat harvest. It was held in the newly 
erected drill-shed in the Village of Orono. The chief speakers 
were Hon. Wm McDougall (1822-1905) and Mr Edward Blake. 
It had become clear to Mr Milne that, in order to cope with 
Mr Blake on the public platform, the best speakers in the 
Conservative party would have to be called on, and a number 
of these honoured the riding with their presence. On this 
occasion it was Mr McDougall. He spoke well, but was not a 
match for Mr Blake. The meeting was large and noisy, and 
Blake only was able to hold it in control. In the middle of the 
night the proceedings were interrupted by a sharp thunder- 
storm, accompanied by heavy rain, which lasted perhaps half 
an hour, After the storm was over the combatants resumed 
their arguments and the meeting continued till daybreak. We 
went home to build the fire for breakfast and milk the cows. 
‘That night we had no sleep. We took our politics in large doses 
in those times. 

‘The third meeting was the one that fell on nomination day. 
It was held in the drill-shed in the Town of Bowmanville in the 
end of harvest. Mr Milne and his committee had determined 
to have a great rally on that occasion, and invited the Prime 
Minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, to be present and address 
the electors. Mr Blake and his friends thought they could not 
do better than invite Hon. George Brown to be present also 
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and reply to the Premier. Both these eminent gentlemen 
accepted the invitations and made speeches. According to the 
custom of the time both were nominated as candidates so as to 
give them the right to speak from the hustings, and Sir John 
A. Macdonald was nominated before Mr Brown and had the 
right to speak first, a right which he did not exercise, however. 
When his turn to speak came he was nowhere in sight. The 
crowd began to call for Macdonald, but no Macdonald arose. 
‘Then there were cries for Brown, and presently the great meeting 
became a babel, A regular hubbub prevailed for what seemed a 
very long time. Finally, to quiet the confusion, George Brown, 
who had been sitting in full view on the platform, rose to speak. 
No sooner did he rise than the Premier suddenly appeared and 
sat down a few feet from Brown, in front of the latter, looking 
up saucily into his face. Here he remained until Mr Brown had 
finished speaking and then he took his turn. 

Of the speeches of these two great men that day only certain 
things are now remembered, and those in a very general way. 
Exact expressions and arguments cannot be recalled. Mr Brown 
appeared to be angry at what he called the pusillanimous 
conduct of the Premier of Canada in hiding away, and declining 
to speak first. “Why should he be afraid of a private citizen? 
(Mr Brown had two or three weeks before this been defeated 
in the neighbouring riding of South Ontario by Mr T. N. Gibbs.) 
Such a man,” he said, ‘‘is unworthy of his high office. He is 
afraid to tell the electors what policy he intends to pursue. He 
is what he always has been, a mere opportunist. He would, 
indeed, never have adopted Confederation if it had not been 
forced upon him. I”, said Mr Brown, “forced the appointment 
of a committee of the House upon him and the committee 
brought in a report favourable to Confederation.” It was a 
powerful speech, and, coming as it did after what seemed to be 
an attitude of fear towards Mr Brown on the part of Sir John, 
it probably cost Mr Milne some votes. 

But the speech of the Premier in reply was in reality the 
greater of the two. Delivered to a somewhat hostile audience, 
which was rendered still more unsympathetic by the irritating 
delay already mentioned, it was a marvel of frank, reasonable, 
tactful speaking. He admitted that he would have preferred a 
legislative to a federal union, but since the latter had been 
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adopted he would be loyal to it. He gave George Brown credit 
for his help in carrying the scheme of Confederation through, 
and very pertinently asked why his great opponent had not 
continued in the coalition cabinet for the purpose of completing 
the good work which had been so auspiciously begun. Why 
could Mr Brown not be as reasonable as Mr Wm McDougall, 
or Mr W. P. Howland, and others of his old friends? He pro- 
fesses to be opposed to coalition on principle, but if a good 
measure like Confederation was carried by a coalition, could 
not other good measures be carried by the same form of political 
machinery? ‘How can he tell”, exclaimed Sir John, “whether 
our policy and administration will be worthy of opposition? 
All we ask for isa fair trial. If we prove worthy of condemnation, 
condemn us, but give us a chance, Do what nearly all other 
Canadians are doing, i.e., promising us their support for the 
present until they see how we turn out. In fact, every man 
elected up till the present, with the single exception of Mr 
Joseph Rymal, has promised us his support.” And so he went 
on, in his good-natured way, chaffing his great opponent about 
his long face and the “long finger that he often has shaken at 
us”, and looking on all with his jaunty, waggish air as he said 
those simple, sensible things which generally carried conviction. 
But he could not redeem West Durham. Shortly after, for two 
days it rode hotly to the polls and gave Edward Blake his send- 
off into public life with a majority of several hundred. 

Edward Blake (1833-1912), called in his youth Dominick 
Edward, was the most striking political personage connected 
with the history of West Durham. But he was a man of such 
wide and varied activity that no attempt will be made here to 
give an account of his life. We shall confine ourselves to mentior 
ing a few points in it, Edward Blake was elected Liberal 
member for West Durham in the House of Commons at the 
first election after Confederation in 1867. He was at the same 
time elected also in South Bruce for the Ontario Legislature. 
He sat in the Ontario House during the period 1867-1872, and 
was Prime Minister of Ontario in 1871-1872. He was M.P. at 
Ottawa from 1867 to 1891. Was Minister of Justice during 
1875-1877, and President of Council during 1877-1878. The 
close of his career in the Parliament of Canada was marked 
by the West Durham Letter which appeared in the press on 
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March 6, 1891 (written a month earlier). Mr Blake's connection 
with West Durham was interrupted during the period 1874- 
1883, in which Hon. E. B. Wood and Mr W. Harvey Burk sat 
for the riding. During the years 1892-1907, Mr Blake sat in 
the British House of Commons for South Longford. He died 
in Toronto March 2, 1912. Other important dates in Mr Blake's 
life were: B.A., Toronto, 1854; Chancellor of the University 
of Toronto, 1876-1900; appointed Treasurer of the Law Society 
of Upper Canada, 1879; Aurora Address, Oct. 3, 1874; Malvern 








Speaking of Edw reminded of certain 
references to him which do not agree with the writer's own 
personal recollections, and he would fain give expression to 
some of these in order, if possible, to prevent the growth of a 
distorted legend regarding that eminent man, although the 
matter may not lie within the limits of the history of Clarke 
and Darlington. Most of Mr Blake's critics concede to him the 
possession of remarkably high intellectual and moral qualities, 
but some attribute to him a stiff, cold manner which made him 
a force of repulsion in his contact with other men. If the writer 
had never seen these criticisms, he would never have thought 
of such in relation to Mr Blake. It was the writer's fortune to 
meet Mr Blake on University of Toronto business a number of 
times between 1883 and 1900, and generally speaking the vie 
held by the writer on the points discussed were not in harmony 
with Mr Blake's views. Still the latter always preserved an 
irreproachable manner. Never was he dictatorial or patronising. 
He was always kindly, gracious, patient, using no harsh words, 
and sometimes he yielded to the persuasions of his contestant. 
For the reasonable attitude constantly maintained by Mr Blake 
in regard to University affairs the writer owes his memory deep 
gratitude. At a critical point in the writer's University career, 
he feels that Mr Blake's influence was exercised to permit him 
to remain a member of the Staff, and to test the validity of a 
doctrine, in vogue in the University at that time, which ran 
parallel to the famous dictum, "Home-keeping youth have ever 
homely wits.” 

Edmund Burke Wood (1820-1882) was an important 
politician, who had been Provincial Treasurer in John Sandfield 
acdonald’s Cabinet (1867-1871), but had joined the Liberals. 
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He was the hero of the ‘'Speak Now” incident. He closed his 
career as Chief Justice of Manitoba. 

William Harvey Burk (generally called Harvey Burk) was 
one of the Liberals who were not defeated at the N.P. election 
of 1878. He had been a Municipal Councillor in Darlington 
from 1869 to 1874, In 1873 and 1874 he was Reeve. 

Charles Jonas Thornton (1850) is the son of Thomas Thorn- 
ton whose farm was at Lots 25 and 26, Con. 8, Clarke. He was 
brought up a Liberal, but is now a Conservative. He was a 
member of the Clarke Municipal Council from 1886 to 1891. 
He has been a School Trustee. 

H. A, Ward was a Conservative who belonged to Port Hope. 
Newton Wesley Rowell (1867), a Liberal of Toronto, who had, 
war days, entered the Union Cabinet of Sir Robert Borden, 
and was elected in Dec., 1917, member for Durham. 

Fred W. Bowen is the son of Wellington Bowen, and grandson 
of Nelson Bowen. Mrs Nelson Bowen was a daughter of Henry 
Munro, so that Mr F. W. Bowen is a great-grandson of the 
Liberal M.P.P. of the period 1854-1867. Mr Bowen's opponent 
at the election of 1925 was Hon. Vincent Massey, grandson of 
Hart A. Massey. Mr Bowen's majority on Oct. 20 was 946. 
‘Mr Bowen has been Municipal Councillor in Clarke (1914-1921). 
In this period he was Reeve (1918-1921). Again on Sept. 14, 
1926, Mr Bowen defeated Mr M. H. Staples by 1484 majority. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


John McLeod (1833-1879), the first member for West 
Durham, was a hardware merchant of Bowmanville, He was a 
man of Scottish descent, enterprising and popular with his 
neighbours, and successful in business. A Presbyterian and a 
Liberal. 

James Wellington McLaughlin (1840-1903) was member for 
three terms. He was the son of John McLaughlin, an early 
settler, who lived near Tyrone. James Wellington graduated 
in medicine from Toronto (M.B., 1864) and had a large practice. 
He was a firm Presbyterian and Prohibitionist. A good speaker, 
he had a distinguished parliamentary career. He was looked on 
as one of the ablest supporters of the Mowat government. His 
son, Arthur Edward, was killed in 1916 on the Somme front. 
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He was closely related to the automobile manufacturers of 
Oshawa. 

William Thomas Lockhart was member for one term. He 
was the eldest son of Allan Lockhart of $.S. No 9, Clarke. His 
son, William Eric, was killed near St Omer in 1917. 

William H. Reid, a member for two terms, was the first 
Conservative to be elected for West Durham to the Assembly. 
He had been Municipal Councillor in Clarke from 1889 to 1894 

William Rickard, member for one term, was a Newcastle 
Liberal, who had been Reeve of Newcastle in 1896. 

J. H. Devitt, a Conservative from Cartwright, sat as mem- 
ber of the Assembly for four terms. 

William John Bragg (1858), a Liberal from Providence, has 
been elected thrice to the Assembly, in 1919, 1923 and 1926, 





GeneraL REMARKS 


As the writer remembers political talk in his youth the three 
front Townships (Darlington, Clarke, Hope) of Durham had 
Reform (Liberal or Grit) tendencies, whilst the three rear 
Townships (Cartwright, Manvers, Cavan) had Conservative 
(or Tory) tendencies. When the six Townships were taken 
together the majority was apt to be Conservative. When 
Darlington, Clarke, and Cartwright were made into the Riding 
of West Durham, it was looked on as apt to go Reform. And 
when Hope, Cavan, and Manvers were made into East Durham, 
it was considered as likely to go Conservative. But sometimes 
there would be surprises and disappointments. At the first 
election in West Durham in 1854, Dr G. H. Low was the Con 
servative candidate, and Henry Munro was the Reform candi- 
date, and carried the election by a majority of 85. Darlington 
gave Munro 349 votes and Low 168. Clarke gave Munro 241 
votes and Low 218. Cartwright gave Munro 18 votes and 
Low 119. Bowmanville gave Munro 58 votes and Low 71. 
Darlington was strongly Reform, Clarke was about evenly 
divided, Cartwright was strongly Conservative, Bowmanville 
was about evenly divided. And at every subsequent election 
down to 1900 West Durham gave a Reform majority. Since 
1902 West Durham has been re-absorbed into Durham, and the 
majorities are’ pretty consistently Conservative. 
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At an early point in his life the writer noticed that you could 
tell pretty well how a man would vote at a Parliamentary election 
by knowing what church he attended. If he were an Anglican 
or an Auld Kirk Presbyterian he would vote Conservative If 
he were a United Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, an Episcopal 
Methodist, a Primitive Methodist, a Bible Christian, or a 
Christian (or Disciple), he was pretty sure to vote Reform. If 
he were a Wesleyan Methodist, or a Free Kirk man, he might 
vote either way. There were exceptions, but in a general way 
this was true of the Clarke and Darlington known by the writer 
in about 1867, But we must not forget a confraternity—not 
quite ecclesiastical, but almost—which was of importance in 
local politics—viz., the Orange Order. Wherever you found an 
Orangeman, you found a Conservative. There were some 
exceptions; the writer knew some, but not many. Cartwright, 
Manvers and Cavan contained many Orange Lodges, and seldom, 
if ever, failed to give Conservative majorities. Now what had 
all these Church and Lodge affiliations to do with vital Canadian 
politics in 1867? Were not the burning questions which had 
inflamed the hearts of the denominations all settled? The 
University of Toronto had been secularised. ‘The Clergy 
Reserves had been secularised. The Separate School question 
had been settled as far as Upper Canada was concerned. And 
yet the voters of 1867 were quite as much influenced by these 
dead issues as they were by any of the momentous problems 
which they were now facing in the new situation into which 
they had been introduced by Confederation. Indeed it is highly 
probable that a goodly number of votes in 1867 were influenced 
by feelings springing from recollections of sharp political and 
ecclesiastical contests fought out years before in lands beyond 
the sea. Strong patriotic and religious feeling ever have their 
roots deep in the soil of the past. 

‘The persistence with which certain localities vote at elections 
is interesting when one considers how quickly one generation is 
replaced by another. The south-east corner of Darlington, in 
which Salem and Providence are situated, has generally furnished 
a Liberal majority. And the south-west corner of Clarke, in 
which S.S. No 9 (Lockhart’s) is situated has generally given a 
Liberal majority also. On Oct. 29, 1925, these two places were 
true to their past, although, taking the whole Riding into 
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‘account, there was a land-slide from the Liberals to the Con- 
servatives. Here are the figures: 








Providence Lockhart’s 
Massey 197 88 
Bowen 7 38 
And again on Sept. 14, 1926, the figures were 
Providence Lockhart’s 
Staples 217 1 
Bowen 65 44 
And again on Dec. 1, 1926, the figures were ; 
Providence Lockhart's 
Bragg........... 282 92 
Chalk ‘ 37 20 
XIV 
BEN LETT 





Participation by the people of Clarke and Darlington in the 
Rebellion of 1837 does not seem to have been active. The 
writer does not remember any clear statement of the presence 
of men from our region, on either side, at the skirmishing along 
Yonge Street in the early days of December of that year. Some 
may have been present, however, and some were pretty certainly 
on their way towards Toronto by Dec. 5. But there was one 
young man from Darlington who played a rdle among the 
insurgents, if not at Yonge Street, certainly in subsequent 
events, and for quite a length of time. This young man’s name 
was Benjamin Lett. The farm on which he had lived was 
Lot 27, Con. 7. The father's name was Robert Lett. He 
bought the land, on April 18, 1834, from Allan McLean, and 
sold it, on March 16, 1839, to Eber Millson. The Crown Deed 
to William Shermerhorne was dated Dec. 12, 1822. It was a 
good farm, containing 200 acres. At the time it was sold by 
the Letts it was described as having sixty acres cleared, 
and ten under fall wheat. It was also stated that there were a 
frame house, a log barn, and an excellent stream of water on the 
place. The Letts were respectable, cultured people, and Mr. J. 
B, Fairbairn, in “History and Reminiscences of Bowmanville”, 
at p. 5, gives a short poem by a sister of Ben's, called 
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“Memories”, which has a good deal of merit. 
regarding Ben and his connection with the Rebellion have been 
told, of which Mr Fairbairn gives a sample in the book cited, 
pp. 4, 5. Mr H. L. Powers of Clarke also told the writer, in 
1902, that Ben Lett and Samuel Lount came to Kirby one night 
not long after the affair at Montgomery's Tavern, in December, 
1837, and begged the Powers family for shelter, being just then 
hunted by the authorities. They spent the night under the 
Powers's hospitable roof, had supper and breakfast, and started 
in the grey of the early morning through the woods to the east, 
and soon were lost to view. It is difficult to say how much 
truth is in these stories. 

There is good ground for believing that Lett was with 
Mackenzie and the rebels on Navy Island up to Jan. 14, 1838, 
J.C. Dent, in “The Story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion”, 
p. 224, note, gives a passage from a letter written by Nelson 
Gorham, an eyewitness, which says that Lett was on the Island, 
and that he had been wounded, with five others. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie himself also testifies to Let's presence on Navy Island 
with the others in a newspaper of Sept. 25, 1841, called “The 
Volunteer”, published at Rochester, N.Y., as cited by the 
Toronto Globe, March, 1924. Mackenzie speaks very admiringly 
of Lett’s conduct on Navy Island. 

‘The next incident in the career of Ben Lett, about which 
there seems to be certainty, is the attempted burning of the 
steamer, Great Britain, in the harbour of Oswego. He had a 
companion, David Dafoe, upon whom Mackenzie lays the 
guilt of the crime, However, Lett was tried at Oswego, found 
guilty, and sentenced to seven years in Auburn State Prison 
he trial was reported in the Kingston Chronicle, and quoted 
by the Christian Guardian in its issue of July 1, 1840. But the 
Christian Guardian of July 8, 1840, reported that when the 
prisoner was being carried by train from Oswego to Auburn, as 
the train was passing through a cedar swamp, it slowed down 
to a speed of four miles an hour, and the prisoner leaped from. 
the train and escaped. The Governor of New York, no less a 
person than Hon. William Henry Seward, issued a proclamation 
setting a price of $250 on Lett's head. There was great indigna- 
tion in Canada, and the belief was expressed that the escape 
had been effected with the connivance of the American authori- 
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ties. From the proclamation we learn that Lett was at the 
time about twenty-six years of age, five feet ten inches in 
height, of light complexion, stout and muscular in build, He 
was without hat and shoes, and one skirt of his coat had been 
torn off as he jumped from the train. Lett was at liberty for 
more than a year. In the Christian Guardian of Sept. 15, 1841, 
it is reported that Lett has been apprehended at Buffalo, and 
that he is now safely lodged in Auburn State Prison. The 
fidelity of his friends had been overcome by the increased reward 
offered by the Governor. 

It seems to be generally believed that Ben Lett was the 
person who, on Good Friday, April 17, 1840, blew up the monu- 
ment which had been erected on Queenston Heights to the 
honour of Sir Isaac Brock on Oct. 13, 1824. He may well have 
done the deed. And yet we must not forget that the guilt of 
this offence has been attributed to others. On April 24, 1844, 
the Christian Guardian published the following paragraph, copied 
from the Niagara Chronicle of April 10, 1844: 

It is beyond doubt that John H. DeWitt, whose trial appears in to-day’s 
impression, was a leading instrument in the execution, if not the actual 
planner, of most of the outrages which took place on this frontier a few 
years ago. From information, the accuracy of which is not questioned, it 
appears that in addition to the offence for which he has been sentenced to 
incarceration for life, he and a man named Wheeler were the parties by whom 
Brock’s monument was blown up; by the same men was Dr Mewburn’s 
barn burnt down; DeWitt and a man named Caswell were the destroyers of 
Chippawa Church, and DeWitt and Benjamin Lett were the persons who set 
fire to Henry Miller's barn. 























The writer has made attempts to see the Niagara Chronicle 
of April 10, 1844, and to discover whether there are any records 
in the Courthouse of Lincoln Co. which would clear up this 
interesting matter, but without success. There may be some- 
thing which has escaped his notice which would make it clear 
why so many contemporary persons decided to accept the view 
that Lett had blown up the monument, in spite of the fact that 
trustworthy newspapers like the Niagara Chronicle and the 
Christian Guardian had stated, immediately after a trial in 
which the whole matter would be thoroughly sifted, that DeWitt 
and Wheeler were the culprits, For the writer the matter rests 
a mystery, and he hesitates to consider that Lett is proven 
guil 
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‘A word must be said of the second monument. On Oct. 13, 
1853, the foundation stone was laid, and the third re-interment 
of Brock took place. The column was completed in 1856. 

As to the subsequent history of Ben Lett it may be well to 
refer to a book called ‘Recollections—1837-1910", by Charles 
W. Marsh, Chicago, 1910. At pp. 8, 9 he relates that in about 
1853 a brother of his saw Ben Lett in De Kalb Co., Illino 
He states that Ben spent the later years of his life in that region 
as a good citizen, and that he removed to Milwaukee and died 
there years ago. 

It is not surprising to know that Ben Lett’s career should 
make an appeal to the novelist. At least one work of fiction, 
based on the facts of his life, has appeared. Its title is “The 
press of the Isles or the Lake Bravo, A Romance of the 
Canadian Struggle in 1837.” By Charley Clewline, Cincinnati. 
Published by U. P. James, No 167, Walnut St, 128 pages. 
‘A copy of the book is in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
as published by Stringer and Townsend, New York (1858). 
‘A copy of the book is also in the Public Reference Library, 
College Street, Toronto. It may be said that Bill Johnston, 
who destroyed the Robert Peel, also appears in the story. 

















XV 
MILITARY AFFAIRS 


In the earliest days of Upper Canadian history there was an 
army made up of British regulars and Canadian soldiery. In 
1812 the army contained about 12,000 men, of whom 4450 were 
British regulars, less than 4000 were Canadian regulars, and 
about 4000 more were “embodied” or “incorporated” militia.t 
‘The two following lists (A and B) contain names of Militia 
Officers and men of our region who were ready for service in the 
war of 1812-1815. List (A) is taken from “Officers of the 
British Forces in Canada during the War of 1812-1815", by 
L. Homfray Irving, Welland, 1908, page 62. What service was 
performed by any of these the writer is unable to say. It is 
interesting to note that the Captains of Battalion Companies, 














TSee "Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812", by 
William Wood (Champlain Society), vol. 1, p11 
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except perhaps Sherwood, are recognisable as leading men of 
the region: Alexander Fletcher in Darlington, John D. Smith 
at Port Hope, John Hartwell in Clarke, Thomas Ward at Port 
Hope. 
A 
Ist Ruciwent oF Denman Mitra 
Colonel! Robert Baldwin. 
Lt-Colonel William Warren Baldwin, 26 June, "12. 
Major —— 
Fran CoMPany 
Capt. John Burn, 11 July, "2 
Lieutenant John Carr, 25 Oct., "12 
Ensign John Taylor. "Lieut. 25 Oct, "18. 








Barratios Compawtes 
Captains Alexander Fletcher, 13 Apr., "12 
John D. Smith, 30 July, " 
John Hartwell, 31 july, "12. 
Sherwood (Samuel?) 
‘Thomas Ward. 
Lieutenant James Bates. 
Ensigns Josiah Haskill, 10 Aug., "12. 
“Thomas Harris, 25 Oct., "12. 

List (B) is taken from “History of the Early Settlement of 
Bowmanville and Vicinity”, by J. T. Coleman, Bowmanville, 
1875, page 10. The list does not reveal whether these men saw 
service. There are some interesting coincidences between it 
and list (A), as in the case of the names of the Captains. But, 
on the other hand, Richard Lovekin’s name is missing from 
list (A) altogether. It is a pity Mr Coleman had not been more 
specific as to the origin and significance of this list. Perhaps 
we might regard it as the names of citizens living along the lake 
shore in Durham who were eligible for military service. 














B 
Mumia Rott Catt ror 1812, sy R. Lovexi, 

Ebenezer Hartwell, Daniel Lightheart, Norris Carr, Augustus Barber, 
Waterman A. Spencer, James Burke, Nathan Pratt, Samuel Burk, Enoch 
Davis, John Trull, John Dingman, William Pickle, Matthew Borland, John 
Wilson, Eliphalet Conat, Richard Martain, Michael Coffun, David Burk, 
Jeremiah Conat, Thomas Powers, James Flanigan, David Seron, William 
Preston, Timothy Johnson, Dyer Moore, James Grant, Reuben Grant, Jr. 
James Hawkins, Jr., Thomas Hartwell, John Paine, Lanson Soper, Caleb 
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Raymond, Joel Byrns, Jr., William Bebee, Nehemiah Vail, Aaron Hills, 
John Brown, Nathan Haskell, Joel Byrns, Sr, Jonathan Bedford, Jr, John 
Odell, Nathan Watson, Alexander W. Ross, Luther McNall, Gershom Orvis, 
Jered Kimball, Jonathan Rodgers, John Potter, Abraham Bowen, Stadman 
Bebee, Daniel Wright, Israel Bowen, Daniel Crippin, Dorous Crippin, 
Luke Smades, Joshua Smades, John Walker, Joseph Barden, Pletiah Soper, 
James Merril, John Perry, Adna Bates, Francis Lightfoot, Samuel Marvin, 
Witliam Carr, William Borland, Jr., Roger B. Woleott, John Spencer, John 
Hartwell, Myndert Hanis, Senr., (Myndert Harris?), John Burn, Alexander 
Fletcher, Robert Clark, John D. Smith, Leonard Soper, John Haskill, Samuel 
W. Marsh, Thomas Gaige, Jeremiah Brittain, Daniel Porter, James Hawkins, 
Sr., Gardner Gifford, Elias Smith, Jr., Roger Bates, James Stephens, Samuel 
Gifford, Ezra Gifford, Peter Bice, Christopher ‘Merkley, Josiah Caswell, 
David Gage, Joel Smades, George Potter, David Bedford, Samuel Willet, 
David Crippin, Benjamin’ Preston, Reuben Grant, Sr., Abell Allen, Isaac 
Hagerman, Justin Johnson, Jeremiah Hays, Hiram Bedford, Joseph Caldwell, 
Stephen Morse, Benjamin Root, Benjamin Preston, Warren Munson, Edward 
McReloy, Myndert Harris, Jr., Asa Callendar, Joseph Haskell, James Lee, 
Zephaniah Sexton, Cornelius Daly, Jonathan Sexton, Zachariah Odell, 
William Munson, Timothy Haskell, Ephraim Gifford, John Voree, Josiah 
Wilson, Stephen Bedford 











The writer has not found definite official information 
(although doubtless such exists) of organised militia of our region 
which participated in the suppression of the Rebellion of 1837. 
Mr J. B. Fairbairn, at pp. 10, 11 of his History of Bowmanville 
speaks of the matter, and says that Col. H. S. Reid took com- 
mand of the men hurriedly called together, also that Frederick 
Cubitt was an Ensign at that time. And we know that John 
C. Trull had received his Commission as Lieutenant in the Ist 
Regiment of Durham Militia on Sept. 11, 1830. W. Arnot 
Craick, in his book on Port Hope (1901), p. 108, speaks of 
Col. J. T. Williams as starting for Toronto with over 1000 men. 
Henry L. Powers related to the writer that John Birch and 
others started from Clarke, and Stephen Washington tells 
the Canadian Statesman of Sept. 13, 1905, that he and his 
brothers, Anthony and Jobn, went part of the way through 
the deep mud with the others. They got as far as the Don, 
and saw, or heard of, the burning of the bridge by Matthews 
and his men. 

There is, however, in West Durham definite volunteer milit 
organisation as early as Dec. 16, 1846. On that date the follow- 
ing officers were appointed to the Third Battalion of Durha 
To be Captains—John C. Trull, Richard Jones, John Smart, 
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Fleetwood Cubitt; To be Lieutenants—Frederick Cubitt, 
William Webster, John Brown; To be Ensigns—Charles Lester, 
Matthew Joness, John Fairbairn; To be Quarter Master— 
Thomas C. Sutton. It is hardly likely that this was the begin- 
ning, but it is the earliest action after 1812 of which the writer 
has knowledge. 





Roll of men between the ages of 18 and 60 years residing within the 
limits of the Sth Company of the 3rd Battalion Durham Militia, Darlington, 
19th June, 1847. (From the papers of Daniel Galbraith.) 
Captain Dan’l Galbraith 
Lieut. Charles Bates 
Ensign Charles Fisher 
‘The limits of the Sth Comapny are as follows, from Lot 27 to 35 inclusive 








in Concessions 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 
Ist Class 2nd Class 
Abstract Between 18& Between 40& Total 
40 years 60 years 
Married. 63 29 92 
Unmarried 29 3 32 
Total 92 32 124 


‘The area of this territory is about equal to 15, sq. m. Hence there 
were about 8 men to the sq. m. 


The “Militia List for Canada West”, by Major Joshua Thompson, 
Toronto, 1851, informs us that at that time there were six batts 
Durham. The Second Battalion had as Officers 

Lieut. Colonel: 





Allan Wilmot. rec'd Com’n, Jan. 13, 1847 
Majors: 
George A. Jacobs “Apr. 4, 1851 
William Brock 3 do do 








Captait 
lexander Coulter “June 11, 1847 
Hiram Hodge do | do 
George Winslow do do 
Elijah Z. Walbridge “Apr. 4, 1851 
John J. Robson. 7 do | do 
John Beavis i do do 
Noble Smith is do do 
Samuel Wilmot “i do do 
James P. Lovekin is do do 
Lieutenants: 
William Henderson, “Apr. 4, 1851 
Henry Munro ie do | do 


William Renwick do do 
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Wiliam H, Rowe rec'd Com'n, Apr. 4, 1851 
Horace Foster. " ao do 
John Kerr. * do do 
George Sere “ es 
George E. Shaw “ 4 
Ensign: 
‘Andrew Miligan . te as 
Joseph Jacobs. * do do 
Andrew MeNaughton " do 
Robert Hodge “ de & 
John McPherson “ aes 
James Blackburn " do do 
George Hunter “ se 6 
| Thomas Tamblyn “ do do 
Wiliam Metntosh “ to 
Adjutant 
Lieut. GE, Shaw “ ds 
Quarter Master: 
Samuel MeCoy “Apne 1, 1851 
Judging from the names, this ie the Newcastle Company. 
‘The Third Durham Battalion had the following Oficers 
Lieut, Colonel 
HS: Reid rec'd com’n Nov. 5, 1846 
Major 
John C. Trl “May 21, 1847 
Captains 
Richard Jones Dec, 16, 1846 
John Smart. “ ‘4 de 
Fleetwood Cubitt “ do 
Frederick Cubitt. “May 2, 1847 
Wiliam Webster “ ao do 
Joha Brown “ do do 
James Mann “ do do 
Matthew Jones() “July” 4, 1850 
| Lieutenants: 
Charles C.N “May 21, 1847 
David Fi " pages 
John H. Holmes “ e 6 
Nathaniel Witoa “ do do 
i Charles Bates. » do. do 
| Boyd Sylvester. ae July 1, 1850 
Charles Fisher “ as 
Daniel Sutton " eer 
| Ensigns: 
Charles Bird. ae Aug. 25, 1848 
Richard Welsh “ do 
' 
y 
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David Buck rec'd Com’n, Aug. 28, 1848 

James S. Bates. “ do’ do 
Quarter Master: 

‘Thomas C. Sutton ‘ Dec. 16, 1846 
Surgeon; 

G. H. Low. “Aug. 25, 1848 


Judging from the names this is the Bowmanville Company. 


In 1855 the sympathies of Canadians were aroused on behalf 
of France and England in their struggle with Russia. A mani- 
festation of this was seen in the voting of money as a Relief 
Fund by Parliament and by many localities. The Township 
of Darlington sent £200 as a contribution in 1855. Nor did 
feeling die down at once. The British Government accepted the 
offer of a Canadian regiment, and recruiting went on. In June 
1858, the first detachment of the Prince of Wales’ Royal 
Canadian or Hundredth Regiment was sent to England. Canada 
sent $80,000. 

The menace of war due to such an event as the “Trent 
Affair" in the end of the year 1861 turned people's minds 
towards military matters, and on Jan. 22, 1862, a Volunteer 
Militia Rifle Company was formed at Bowmanville. The 
following were the Officers: Captain—Major Frederick Cubitt, 
of the Third Battalion Durham Militia; Lieutenant—Ensign 
Clement G. Hanning, of the Third Battalion Durham Militia; 
Ensign—Henry Robert Reid, Gentleman; Adjutant—Lieut. 
James F. Macleod, late Field Battery, Kingston. 

In September, 1865, the Fenians living in the United States 
organised themselves into an Irish Republic for the purpose 
of invading and conquering Canada, with the ultimate object 
of freeing Ireland from the domination of England. Money 
was raised, men were enlisted and drilled, in various parts of 
the United States. There was a good deal of excitement in 
Canada, particularly in places near the boundary, and on 
Nov. 15, volunteer corps were called out for service and placed 
at such points as Prescott, Niagara, Sarnia, Windsor, and 
Sandwich. The following extract from a letter written on 
April 14, 1870, to the Earl of Carnarvon, by Sir John Macdonald, 
shows the alarm felt by Canadians throughout a number of years: 























“The withdrawal of the troops from Canada is, I think with you, a 
‘most unwise and short-sighted proceeding. At this moment we are in daily 
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expectation of @ formidable Fenian invasion, unrepressed by the United 
States Government, and connived at by their subordinate officials. And 
wwe are at the same time called upon to send a military force to restore order 
Jn Rupert's Land. Her Majesty's Government have been kept fully informed 
of the constant threats from the Fenian body for the last five years, and they 
have been especially forewarned of the preparations for the present expected 
attack. And yet this is the time that they choose to withdraw every soldier 
from us, and we are left to be the unaided victims of Irish discontent and 
‘American hostility, caused entirely by our being a portion of the Empire."* 

(On March 8, 1866, the following Order was issued: “His Excellency 
the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief directs that the following 
named corps be called out for service, that the said corps be immediately 
‘assembled and billetted at their respective head quarters, there to await 
such orders for their movement as may be directed by the Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

The following corps in Durham received this Order: 

Port Hope Rifle Company, Millbrook Infantry Company, Bowmanville 
Rifle Company. 

On June 1, 1866, a group of Fenians from Buffalo invaded 
Upper Canada at Fort Erie. On June 2 they were arrested 
in their progress into the interior, a couple of miles north of the 
Village of Ridgeway, by volunteers from Hamilton and Toronto 
and forced to retreat. Nine Canadians were killed—all of them 
members of the Queen's Own Rifles of Toronto. No men of our 
region seem to have participated in the affair. The Bowmanville 
Company, 40 men under Lieut.-Col. Cubitt, arrived on Satur- 
day, June 2, at Cobourg Head Quarters, and then with the 
other corps of the Counties proceeded to Toronto, where they 
were ready for service on Sunday, June 3. They were sent at 
once forward to Thorold, where they were in camp for some 
time, The Fenian Raid provoked a strong feeling of indignation 
in the community. Volunteer militia organisation was actively 
prosecuted. 

‘On June 22, 1866, an Infantry Company was formed at Orono. The 
Officers were: Captain, J. L. Tucker, Esquire; Lieutenant, Walter W. 
Renwick, Gentleman; Ensign, C. M. Eddy, Gentleman. 

‘On Aug. 17, 1866, an Infantry Company was authorised at Newcastle. 
‘The following were the Officers: Captain, G. A. Jacobs, Esquire: Lieutenant, 
John J. Robson, Gentleman; Ensiga, R. J. Wilkinson, Gentleman, 

‘On April 10, 1874, the following Militia General Order was issued: 
No 4 Company (Newcastle) 45th Battalion having become non-effective is 




















3See “Correspondence of Sir John Macdonald", by Sir Joseph Pope, 
p. 138. 
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hereby removed from the list of corps of the Active Militia, and the Officers 
thereof are also hereby removed from the list of Officers of the Active Militia 
Captain John J. Robson, Lieutenant Asa Burnham Wilmot, and Ensign John 
Taylor. 

On Nov. 16, 1866, the 45th West Durham Battalion of Infantry was 
authorised with Head Quarters at Bowmanville. It comprised the following 
‘Companies: 

No 1 Company, Bowmanville Rifle Company 


No2 “Orono Infantry Company 
No3 “Cartwright Infantry Company 
No4 “ —_Neweastle Infantry Company 





ieutenant-Colonel (temporary), Major Frederick Cubitt from No 1 Com- 
pany. On Dec. 14, 1867, Major (temp.) appointed, James Ferguson Macleod, 
‘Adjutant from No 1 Company; Paymaster, Clement G. Hanning, Esq.s 
‘Adjutant with rank of Ensign (temp.), William J. McMurtry, Gentleman; 
Quarter Master, Thomas Christie, Gentleman, 

‘The 45th Battalion had a Field Day on July 1, 1867, at 
Bowmanville, which is mentioned in the Report on the State 
of the Militia of the Province of Canada for 1867 at p. 30. The 
writer remembers the occasion. The Battalion seemed to be in 
full force. The movements were well performed under what 
seemed to be a scorching sun. The men in their red coats won 
the applause of a vast throng of spectators. 

On Dec. 14, 1867, the following Officers were appointed to No 1 Com- 
pany: Captain’ (emp,), Lieut. James Rutledge, vice Cubitt promoted; 
Lieutenant (temp.), Ensign George Mann, vice Rutledge promoted; to be 
Ensign, acting till further orders, William Scott, Gentleman, vice Mann 
promoted. 

The erection of Drill Sheds was an interesting feature of the 
military activity of 1866 and succeeding years. The government 
gave $250 for a Company Drill Shed, $450 where there were 
two Companies, $600 where there was one Company with 
Battalion Head Quarters, as in Bowmanville, but always with 
the proviso that the locality contributed as much as the govern- 
ment. Drill Sheds were put up at Bowmanville, Newcastle, 
Orono and Kendall. These buildings, in addition to their 
military uses, served many other needs of the community. 
Large public meetings of many kinds were held in them. They 
have disappeared. The Orono Drill Shed was burned on the 
night of Aug. 22, 1924, But more substantial armouries have, 
as in Orono, sometimes taken their place. 

‘As we see from the letter of Sir John Macdonald to the Earl 
of Carnarvon of April 14, 1870, the Fenians continued their 
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agitations in the United States for a new invasion of Canada 
during a period of some four years. Three days before he 
wrote his letter (April 11) a force of 5000 men was called out 
for the defence of the frontier of the Province of Quebec, and 
on April 12 a further call was made for troops to guard the 
Ontario frontier at Sarnia and Windsor. On May 25 the Fenian 
leader, Gen. O'Neil, made a raid, which was easily repulsed by 
Canadians at Eccles’ Hill in Missisquoi Co, Quebec. Some four 
or five Fenians were killed, but no Canadian was touched. 
Simultaneously with O'Neil’s raid at Eccles’ Hill, Generals Starr 
and Gleason, with a force of Fenians, made a raid at Trout 
River on the Huntington border, but were easily repulsed. 
O'Neil was shortly after brought to trial by the United States 
authorities for a breach of the Neutrality Laws and sentenced 
to imprisonment for six months. After his release he made his 
final attempt to invade Canada from the State of Minnesota. 
On Oct. 5, 1871, he started with his Fenian troops from Pembina, 
but had barely crossed the boundary when he was arrested 
with his men. They were tried for a breach of the Neutrality 
Laws, but were acquitted on a technicality.t 

The two uprisings in our North-West Territories with which 
the name of Louis Riel (1844-1885) is associated belong to the 
years 1870 and 1885, The great event of the first date was the 
expedition of troops from Toronto to Fort Garry (Winnipeg) 
under the command of Colonel Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley 
(1833-1913), later Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. The ex- 
peditionary force consisted of about 400 British regulars, 400 
militia men from Ontario, and 400 militia men from Quebec. 
The Ontario Battalion was headed by Col. Samuel Peters 
Jarvis (1820-1905). He had under him as Captains: Thomas 
Scott, Thomas Macklem, William M. Herchmer, William 
Smith, Alex. R. Macdonald, Daniel H. McMillan, Henry Cook. 
His Lieutenants were: Donald A. Macdonald, David M. Walker, 
William N. Kennedy, Andrew McBride, William J. McMurtry 
(1848-1923), Samuel B. Harman, James Benson. The first 
contingent left Toronto on May 14, and the force had all 
arrived at Fort Garry by Aug. 29. It travelled by rail from 
Toronto to Collingwood, thence by steamer to Thunder Bay 

‘See “Troublous Times in Canada”, by Capt. John A. Macdonald, 
Toronto, 1910. 
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(Port Arthur). From Thunder Bay to Fort Garry (Winnipeg) 
the journey was made in boats and canoes on rivers and lakes, 
and by portaging over the land, by what was known as the 
Dawson Route. This part of the journey, a distance of over 
600 miles, including 47 portages, took 94 days. No serious 
accident occurred, and officers and men were highly commended 
by their Commander for their efficient and orderly performance 
of duty. On arriving at Fort Garry they found that the rebels 
had fled, so there was no fighting, and no loss of life. On that 
account perhaps there has been a tendency to belittle the 
achievements of the men, but Canadians have every right to 
feel proud of the skill and endurance shown by their troops 
in that long and trying march through the wilderness. It is 
really one of, the classic events of military history. As to men 
from our region the writer is uncertain regarding the number 
who participated. It seems fairly certain that William James 
McMurtry was one. Later he obtained a First Class Cavalry 
Certificate, became Captain and Major, and retired from active 
service Sept. 1, 1882. 

The rising of 1885 was much more serious than that of 1870. 
Of difficult marching there was much and there were also 
battles: Duck Lake (March 26), Fish Creek (April 24), Cut 
Knife Hill (May 2), Batoche (May 9-15), the massacre of 
Frog Lake (April 2). Major-General Sir Frederick D. Middleton 
(1825-1898) was commander of the troops. Of these there were 
about 5000—all Canadians, from Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, 
Winnipeg, London, Kingston, Halifax, Simcoe Co., and the 
Midland Counties of Ontario (Durham, Northumberland, 
ria, ete.). At the four battles the casualties amounted to 
killed 38, wounded 125. General Middleton received orders 
to depart on the expedition, March 23, and arrived at Winnipeg, 
March 27. Riel surrendered at Batoche, May 15. The Indian 
chiefs were made prisoners: Poundmaker, May 26, Big Bear, 
July 2. Riel was tried at Regina, and was executed on Nov. 16. 
He was buried at St Boniface, Winnipeg. ‘The Midland Battalion 
was composed of 2 Companies from the 46th Battalion, and 1 
each from the 15th, 40th, 45th, 47th, and 57th of the Volunteers, 
under the command of Lieut.-Col. Arthur T. H. Williams (1837- 
1885) of Port Hope. Col. Williams had conducted himself with 
distinction throughout the campaign, and with his troops had 
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embarked at Fort Pitt on one of the steamers, in order to return 
home, when he was seized with a sudden illness and died on 
July 4. His body was buried at Port Hope on July 21. On 
Sept. 4, 1889, Sir John Macdonald unveiled a statue in his 
honour on the Market Square. 

It does not seem that any men directly from our region were 
present with the expedition of 1885. Two members of the 
Hughes family were there, Major John Hughes with his Com- 
pany, No. 3, of the 45th Battalion, from Burtonville, in Cart- 
wright, and William St Pierre Hughes, who was with the 90th 
Winnipeg Rifles. Professor G. H. Needler, who belonged to 
Millbrook, was there, as a member of No 4 Company of the 
Queen's Own Rifles, Toronto, W. C. Cubitt, then of Winnipeg, 
wasthere. There were probably others, but the writer is not sure. 

The South African War began on Oct. 11, 1899, and was 
closed on May 31, 1902. The first contingent of Canadian 
troops sailed for Cape Town on Oct. 30, 1899. Two other 
contingents were sent early in 1900. The number of troops 
sent by Canada amounted to 189 officers and 3907 men, as 
given by Watson Kirkconnell in his “Victoria County Cen- 
tennial History”, p. 192. No troops went directly from our 
region, but individuals were there. W. P. K. Milligan of Newton- 
ville was killed in action at Kleinhard’s River, March 31, 1902. 
Charles Napier Evans was killed at Harte River. Lieut.-Col. 
Sam Hughes went to South Africa on his own initiative and took 
part in the operations of the Imperial Forces. 

Sir Sam Hughes, K.C.B. (1853-1921) was the most dis- 
tinguished military man of our region. He was a Lieutenant in 
the 45th Battalion in 1873, Captain and Adjutant in 1878, 
Major in 1895, Lieut.-Colonel commanding the battalion in 
1897. Took part in the South African War in 1899-1900. Was 
a Member of the Canadian Parliament from 1892 to 1911, 
when he became Minister of Militia and Defence on Oct. 10 
in the Borden Cabinet. He was responsible for the conduct of 
military affairs in Canada when war was declared on August 4, 
1914, set himself with great energy to the recruiting of troops, 
and “in two or three weeks 35,000 men were enlisted and 
gathered at Valcartier Camp”.! Within six weeks from the 
ee specdh by Sir Robert Borden before the Empire Club, Toronto, on 
Dec. 5, 1914, p. 6. 
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outbreak of war these men were ready to cross the Atlantic 
(Oct. 3). By the close of 1915 over 200,000 men had been 
recruited, and of these 118,000 were in Europe. He was knighted 
in 1915. On Nov. 11, 1916, Sir Sam resigned as Minister of 
Militia and Defence. He remained a Member of Parliament 
till the end. He died on Aug. 24, 1921. 


No attempt will be made to give even an outline of the Great 
War (1914-1918) or of the part played in it by Canada. It is 
too vast a subject to be treated as local history by the writer. 
It must suffice to give the three lists published at Orono, New- 
castle and Bowmanville, of those brave boys of our region who 
offered the supreme sacrifice. But a word may be added. No 
braver or more efficient soldiers fought in the war than the 
members of the Canadian contingent. Even Von Hindenburg 
gave the Colonials credit for being the élite of the Brit 
army." 











Boys Wao Dizp—Oroxo List 








Lionel Douglas Bowen? David Law 
James Brown W.N. Lownie 
‘Arthur Barnard George Noden 
Reginald Barton —— Openshaw 
Fletcher Cain Patton 
Frederick W. Gibson* Frank Shipway 
Samuel Glanville Oscar Sowden 
Leland W. Hooper A.M, Stuart, 

J. Harvey Jackson —— Thurtell 


Orono News, Aug. 8, 1922. 
In the Orono list are three names which the writer d 
1a since they belonged to School Section No 9, Clarke: 
jonel Douglas Bowen, son of Henry C. Bowen, who was killed at 
Cambrai, Oct. 1, 1918, aged 23 years, 

Frederick W. Gibson, son of David J. Gibson, who was killed at Passchen- 
daele, Oct. 26, 1917, aged 23 years. 

Samuel Glanville, son of George Glanville, who was killed March 1, 1917, 
aged 21 years, 6 months. 





specially to 











'See Von Hindenburg 
Lionel D. Bowen, F 
in the Neweastle list also. 


‘Aus meinem Leben, p. 302. 
erick W. Gibson, and David Law are mentioned 
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Boys Wio Disp—Newcasmux List 
Bowen W. W, Jose 
. Bloom W.E. Lockhart, B.A.Se. 
- Coulson D.G. Law 
Gomme G. H. Noden 
Gibson D. W. Parker 
|. Howard G.E. Simmons 
Copied by Mr George Jamieson, P.M., Jan. 26, 1926. 





Boys Wao Dizp—Bowmanvinte List 





S. Argent G. Fowler C. MeDonald 
J. A. Alderoft P. Gimblett H. Mutton 

H. Barr F. J. Goodwin F. McMann 

C. Bruce W. Hughes W. H. Nicholls 
W. G. Butson J. Hitchcock 

R. Branch D. Ireland 

E. P. Britton Hi. Ireland ©. Pringle 

B. Branch W. Jackson J. Reid 

E.G, Clarke R.F. Jones G. Robb 

T. Cochrane RH. Jolliffe C. Spry 

R. Campling ALE, Jones J. Smith 

E. W. Cousins F. Kershaw L. W. Sanders 
T. Curran ALF. King A. Simnick 
E.F. Carr A. H. Living E. L. Sanders 
A. Christie C. Luxton J. Stalker 

P.L. Crago J. R. Moyse R. W. Tait 

L. Clayton K. C. Martin R.A. Wilson 
P. G. Charice H. V. W. Moses A. Wrenn. 

R. Davis NN. McCrimmon P. HL Werry 
H. D. Edgerton ALE. McLaughlin C. Willey 


A.C. Williams 
Canadian Statesman, Oct. 1, 1926. 


XVI 





MUNICIPALITIES OF OUR REGION 


Townsuir or DARLINGTON 


UnpER the Act of 1793 any two of His Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace might call a meeting of the inhabitant Householders of a 
Township for the first Monday in March. The Constable 
presided at this Township Meeting. The inhabitant House- 
holders at this meeting chose the Officers for the year. These 
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were, at first, a Clerk, two Assessors, a Collector, not less than 
two, nor more than six, Overseers of Highways, who were also 
Fence-Viewers, one or more Pound-Keepers, two Town-Wardens, 
who were also to be Church-Wardens as soon as there should be 
a church. The duty of the Assessors was to put the House- 
holders in eight classes according to the wealth of each. The 
Collector was to demand of all in Class I, 2/6, of Class II, 5/-, 
of Class IIT, 7/6, of Class IV, 10/-, of Class V, 12/6, of Class VI, 
15/-, of Class VII, 17/6, of Class VIII, 20/-. The Treasurer 
was appointed by the Justices in Quarter Sessions. His re- 
muneration was Three Pounds on every Hundred Pounds 
passing through his hands, The Justices in Quarter Sessions 
determined the sum to be raised. 

Township Meetings under this system were held in Darling- 
ton. One was held in the Schoolhouse at Bowmanville on 
Jan. 2, 1837. Arman Soper was chosen Clerk, Michael Cryder- 
man, Assessor and Collector, Alexander Galbraith, and thirty- 
one others, Pathmasters. Three Commissioners were also 
chosen: Ichabod H. Farlie, John Jardine, and Bartholomew B. 
Mitchell, who performed functions similar to those of Coun- 
cillors of later times. An adjourned meeting was held at A. B. 
Soper’s Inn (The Cottage Inn) on Jan. 25, 1837. The Com- 
missioners, Messrs Farlie, Jardine, and Mitchell, were present. 
The budget for the year 1837 showed receipts, £8, 19, 4, and 
expenditures, £4, 19, 0, At the Township Meeting held on 
Jan. 1, 1838, Officers appointed were: John Lister, Clerk, 
John Simpson, John C. Trull, and John Williams, Commissioners. 

By the Act of Union of 1840 (uniting Upper and Lower 
Canada) changes were made in matters of municipal administra- 
tion. A scheme of District Councils (corresponding to County 
Councils) and Township Councils was established which remained 
in force until 1850. 

Some examples are given here of the working of the municipal 
system in Darlington between 1840 and 1850. 

Ata meeting of the inhabitants of the Township of Darlington 
held in Bowmanville on Monday, Jan. 2, 1843, Henry S. Reid, 
Esq., in the Chair, the following individuals were duly elected 
to act as Township Officers for the current year: James Mc- 
Feeters, Clerk, John Scott, Assessor, A. Hinds, Collector, 
Township Wardens, D. F. Burk, John Simpson, B. B. Mitchell, 
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School Commissioners, James Stephens, Wm Jewell, John Scott, 
M. Cryderman, H. Patton, A. Beith, S. Washington, Overseers 
of Highways, John Galbraith and forty-three others, Pound 
Keepers, Ephraim Gifford and fourteen others. The budget 
showed receipts to be £9, 15, 7, and expenditures, £7, 14, 3. 

At the annual Township Meeting the Representatives to the 
District Council were chosen. In 1845 these were Henry S. 
Reid and John Simpson. 

For the year 1846 we have as follows: 

“At a meeting of the inhabitants of the Township of Darlington held 

in Bowmanville on Monday the 5th Jan'y, 1846, Henry S. Reid, Esq, in the 
Chair, the following individuals were elected to serve as Township Officers 
for the ensuing year, viz. 
James MeFeeters, ‘Township Clerk, Matthew Joness, Assessor, Robert 
Fairbairn, Collector. Township Wardens, D. F. Burk, Esq., Wm H. Rogers, 
‘Thos Horsley. Fence Viewers, Charles Tiffany, Jno Cornish, Wm Loraman, 
Alex'r English, S, Munson, Lewis Champine, John Trull, Donald Cameron, 
1. Vancamp, B. Mitchell, Wm Bane, Joseph Shell 5 

Pound Keepers, John Garbutt, Davis Conet, Wm Drury, M. Young, 
B.F. Perry, Alvah Mallory, Albert McClarty, Neal McTavish, Jas Cowan, 
‘A. Lindsay, H. Francis, Edwd Powers, R. Collacutt, John Gray, Charles 
Walter, L. Ormiston, Phillip Phillips 

Regulations: Horses, Hogs, and Sheep aot to run at large. Horned 
Cattle to run at large except they are breachy. Bulls not to run. Five 
shillings fine on Bulls, Boars, and Rams, if found running at large. Fences 
to be four and a half feet high, the space between rails to be decided by the 
Fence Viewers. 




















Divisions of Pathmasters for the Year 1846. 

(1) Charles Wilson from Lot 1 to 7, inclusive of Broken Front. 

(2) Rufus Baker, from 8 to 13 inc. of B.F. and Con. 1 

(3) John Frank, from 14 to 17 inc, of B.F. and half of Con. 1 

(4) William Buttery, from 18 to 24, B.F. and half of Con. 1, including John 
Williams and Powers. 

(6) Erastus Burk, from 25 to 30, B.F. and half of Con. 1. 

(6) James Bradburn, from 31 to town-line, B.F. and half of Con. 1 

(2) William Lorriman, from 1 to 7 in south half of Con. 1. 

(8) James Bradshaw, from 14 to 30 Con. 1, taking inhabitants residing on 
oth sides of it. 

(9) George Mason, from 21 along the centre of Con. 1 to 30, then north to 
the Main Road, leaving out the inhabitants thereon, then east to 21, 
then south to centre of Con. 1 

(10) John Stephens, from 31 to town-line, north half of Con. 1, and south 
hhalf of Con. 2 

(11) Joseph Smith, from 81 centre of Con. 2, to town-line then north to 
Con. 3, then east to 31, then south to place of beginning. 
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(12) Thomas Ward, from 1 to 3, of north half of Con. 1, and all of Con. 2. 

(13) Richard Souch, from 4 to 7, of north half of Con. 1, and all of Con. 

(14) Matthias Prout, from 8 to 11, of Con. 2, with such pers 

rear of Main Road as do not reside thereon. 

James Stephens, from 12 to 15, of Con. 2, and south half of Con, 3. 

Robert Fee, Lots 16 and 17, Con. 3, and north half of Con. 2. 

') Thomas Malcolm, Lots 18 and 19, Con. 3, and north half of Con. 2. 

Henry May, from 20 to 25, Con. 8, and south half of Con. 4. 

William Nesbett, from 26 to 29, Con. 3, and south half of Con. 4 

William Chamberlain, from 30 to 33, Con. 8, and south half of Con. 4. 

‘Thomas Coleman, from 34 to town-line, Con. 3, and south half of Con. 4. 

Richard Allin, from 1 to 5, Con. 3 and 4. 

John Collacutt, from 6 to 12, Con. 3 and 4, 

}) Jobn Orr, from 12 in rear of Con. 4, south to centre of Con. 3, then 
West to 15, then north to rear of Con. 3, then west to 17, then north 
to rear of Con. 4, then east to place of beginning, 

(25) Thomas Greenaway, Lots 18 and 19, Con. 4, and south half of Con. 5. 

(26) John Mason, commences on the line between 19 and 20 on centre of 
Con. 5, then north to centre of Con. 6, then west to 26, then south o 
centre of Con. 5, then east to place of beginning. 

(27) William Baker, from 26 in centre of Con. 5, to 28, then north o centre 
of Con. 6, then east to 26, then sou h to place of beginning. 

(28) Thomas Hastings, from 26 in centre of Con. 4, north to centre of Con. 
then west to 29, then south to centre of Con. 4, then east to place of 
beginning. 

(29) William Bane, from 29 in centre of Con. 5, north to centre of Con. 6, 
then west to town-line, then south to centre of Con. 5, then east to 
place of beginning. 

(80) B. B, Mitchell, from 30 in centre of Con. 4, north to centre of Con. 5, 
then west to town-line, then south to centre of Con. 4, then east to 
place of beginning. 

(1) R. Cole, from town-line in front of Con. 5, north to rear of Con. 6, 
then west to No 6, then south to front of Con. 5, then east to place of 
beginning. 

(32) William Shannon, on town-line in front of Con. 7, then north to rear 
‘of Con, 7, then west to No 6, then south to front of Con. 7, then east 
to place of beginning. 

(83) Cyrus Munson, on town-line in front of Con. 8, then north to rear of 
Con. 9, then west to Lot 6, then south to front of Con. 8, then east to 
place of beginning. 

(@4) Alex. Gibbard, at No 7 in front of Con. 5, north to rear of Con. 6, then 
west to 11, then south to front of Con. 5, then east to place of 
beginning. 

(85) Archibald MeFeeters, Lots 12 and 13, Con. 6 and 6. 

(8) ————__—from 13 in front of Con. 5, west to 18, then north 
to centre of Con, 5, then west to 19, then north to rear of Con. 5, then 
east to 14, then south to place of beginning. 
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(37) William H. Rogers, from 14 in front of Con. 6, north to centre of Con. 7, 
then west to 19, then south to front of Con. 6, then east to place of 
beginning. 

(88) Jesse Wilson, front 12 in front of Con. 7, north to rear of Township, 
then west to 14, then south to centre of Con. 7, then east to 14, then 
south to front of Con. 7, then east to place of beginning. 

(89) James Woodley, from 7 in front of Con. 7, north to rear of Township, 
then west to 11, then south to front of Con. 7, then east to place of 
beginning. 

(40) James Austen, from 15 in centre of Con. 7, north to centre of Con. 8 
‘then west to 19, then south to centre of Con. 7, then east to place of 
beginning. 

(41) Thomas Ferris, from 15 to 19 in north half of Con. 8. 

(42) Andrew Montgomery, from 15 in Con. 9, west to 19, then north to rear 
‘of Township, then east to 15, then south to place of beginning. 

(43) Dewrey Baker, from 20 in centre of Con. 6, north to front of Con. 8, 
then west to 23, then south to centre of Con, 6, then east to place of 
beginning, 

(44) George Sheldon, from 24 in centre of Con. 6, north to front of Con. 8, 
then west to 29, then south to centre of Con. 6, then east to place of 
beginning. 

(45) —————from 31 in centre of Con. 6, north to rear of Con. 7, 
then west to town-line, then south to centre of Con. 6, then east to 
place of beginning. 

(46) William Bentham, from 19 in front of Con. 9, north to rear of Township, 
then west to 29, then south to front of Con. 9, then east to place of 
beginning. 

(47) Robert Nedery, from 30 in front of Con, 8, north to rear of Township, 
then west to town-line, then south to front of Con. 8, then east to place 
of beginning, 

(48) —————— from 19 in front of Con. 8, to front of Con. 9, then west 
to 29, then south to front of Con. 8, then east to place of beginning. 

(49) Alex. Trull, commences on the line between 19 and 20, then north to 
the centze of Con. 5, then west to 26, then south to the centre of Con. 4, 
then east to the place of beginning, 








Passing over the last three years (1847, 1848, 1849) of the 
system of District Councils we come to 1850, when the system 
now (1926) in force was inaugurated. The first meeting of the 
Municipal Corporation of Darlington was held at the Court 
House, Bowmanville, on Monday, Jan. 21, 1850. There were 
present John Simpson, Henry S. Reid, John Rusk, Michael 
Cryderman, John C. Trull. Henry S. Reid (1792-1852) was 
elected Reeve, Michael Cryderman (1796-1851), Deputy Reeve, 
John Scott, Clerk, Charles J. Lister, Treasurer, William Mc- 
Murtry, and David Fisher, Auditors, the former chosen by the 
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Council, the latter by the Reeve, James McClennan, John 
McLaughlin (Lot 11, Con. 7), and Benjamin F. Perry (Lot 28, 
Con. 6), Assessors. Council decided not to grant compensation 
to Councillors for the current year. 

‘The Council of 1851 held its first meeting on Jan. 21, The 
members were David Fisher, Matthew Joness (1806-1875), John 
Rusk, Anthony Washington, John Washington. David Fisher 
was chosen Reeve, Anthony Washington, Deputy Reeve, James 
‘McFeeters, Clerk, Charles J. Lister, Treasurer. 

The Council of 1852 held its first meeting in the Court House, 
Bowmanville, on Jan. 19. The members were David Fisher, 
Matthew Joness, John Rusk, John Washington, and Benjamin 
F, Perry. David Fisher was chosen Reeve, and Matthew Joness, 
Deputy Reeve. James B. Fairbairn was made Clerk, and 
Charles J. Lister, Treasurer. The Clerk’s salary was fixed at 
£17 for the year. Rev. J. Garnett was appointed School 
Superintendent. George Haines (1821-1902) was made Assessor 
at a salary of £25, Edward Pethick, Sen. (1782-1853) was 
chosen messenger and keeper of Town Hall. 

It is worth recording that on Feb. 9, 18 
and two hundred others, petitioned this Council to grant no 
licence to sell liquor as a beverage for this year. The Council 
was evasive. 

Another interesting petition from Eber Millson and others 
was presented, complaining of the bad surveying-of the con- 
cession line between the 7th and 8th Concessions, and praying 
the Council to give relief. The case was reserved. 

The Council shows some activity respecting improvement 
of roads. Appropriations were made to the Scugog Road, £40, 
to the Manvers Road, £40, to the Road between Lots 28 and 29 
in Con. 2, 3, and 4 (from Courtice to west of Solina), £30, 
York Road, £30. 

It is a period of anxiety regarding roads. On Sept. 6, 1852, 
the Reeve and Deputy Reeve are empowered to attend a 
meeting for the discussion of a project to build a railway between 
Toronto and Kingston, and to do what seems best after discussion 
of the project. 

‘The Council of 1853 held its first meeting on Jan. 17, in the 
Town Hall, Bowmanville. The members were, John Washington, 
B.F, Perry, Peter Coleman, W. H. Rogers, M. Joness. Matthew 
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Joness was chosen Reeve, and John Washington, Deputy Reeve 
Richard Windatt (1821-1898) was appointed Clerk, in which 
office he was to remain throughout his life, a period of forty-five 
years. Henry Elliott, Sen. was appointed Treasurer, and he 
was to remain such throughout his life, a period of forty-seven 
years. The meeting of Council of Jan. 17, 1853, was the last 
meeting held in Bowmanville. Subsequent meetings were held 
in Williams’s Hotel, Hampton, and the Council voted Williams 
£3 for use of rooms during the year. An interesting resolution 
was adopted by Council on April 25, that all persons living along 
the Scugog Road should remove fences so as to allow sixty feet 
for the road, on or before May 1, 1853. The following sums 
were appropriated: £30 for the Manvers Road, and £60 for the 
Main Road. Rev. Alex. Kennedy, a U.P. Minister who was for 
a short time in Darlington, was recommended as Superintendent 
of Common Schools, in place of Rev. John Garnett, resigned. 
The question of refusing tavern licences continues to disturb 
the Council. A piece of good news is reported, that library 
books for the use of schools have arrived from the Education 
Department. It is pretty well forgotten that, as early as 1853, 
there was a comprehensive scheme to found libraries of serious 
books for pupils and parents in the Common Schools of Upper 
Canada. But “the best laid plots o' mice an’ men gang aft 
a-gley. 

The first meeting of the Council of 1854 met, on Jan. 16, 
at the Temperance Hotel. ‘The members were: Matthew Joness, 
W. H. Rogers, Robert Beith, B. F. Perry, E. G. Power. Mr 
Joness was chosen Reeve, and Mr Rogers, Deputy Reeve. 
The tavern question is again debated, and on Jan. 28 the 
Council decided to grant but one licence, at the fee of £10, 
and that Mrs Mitchel of Port Darlington should be the licensee. 



































On June 19, 1854, a By-Law was read three times and passed authorising 
the municipality of the Township of Darlington jointly with the municipality 
of Bowmanville to enter into a contract with the Municipal Council of the 
United Counties of Northumberland and Durham for the purchase of County 
Road no 6 from Port Darlington through the villages of Bowmanville, Hamp- 
ton, and Enniskillen to Caesar's Landing on the Scugog Lake and for other 
purposes. 





Looking back from this date we may note certain points in 
the history of the Scugog Road. On July 8, 1834, H. Ewing, 
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Surveyor, made a report to the Magistrates in General Quarter 
Sessions on the Scugog Road, which Report was read and 
confirmed without opposition by that body. That would be 
the official beginning of the Road. On Feb. 7, 1858, the Reeve 
and Deputy Reeve are directed to confer with Cartwright and 
Bowmanville regarding borrowing money from the Counties’ 
Council for the Scugog Road. On Feb, 22 it is resolved that 
the Scugog Road be macadamised, planked, or gravelled, in 
the manner prescribed by the Counties’ Council, to be taken 
over at cost by the municipalities, three-eighths to be paid by 
Bowmanville, three-cighths by Darlington, two-cighths by 
Cartwright. On March 27, 1854, the Council resolved to take 
the sense of the electors before empowering the Reeve to take 
£1000 stock in the Scugog Road. The electors of the different 
wards were asked to vote on April 8. On April 22, 1854, the 
Reeve was authorised to take £1000 of stock in “ Port Darlington 
and Scugog Road Company.” Yeas, Rogers, Beith, Joness. 
Nays, Perry, Power. On May 15, 1854, Council resolved to 
avail itself of the assistance of the Municipal Loan Fund to 
build the Scugog Road, provided Bowmanville and Cartwright 
join in a guarantee to purchase the Road when completed. 
Then the By-Law of June 19, 1854, was passed, as given above. 

The Council of 1: met for the first time on Jan. 15. The 
members were: Matthew Joness, B. F. Perry, E. G. Power, 
Robert Beith, John Gray. Mr Joness was chosen Reeve, and 
Mr Perry, Deputy Reeve. The tavern licence matter was up 
again, and it was finally decided that there should be seven 
licences granted in the whole Township, and the agitation for no 
licence ceased. Finally a By-Law was passed making the number 
of licences discretionary with the Inspectors. Harry Phillips, a 
noted Boniface of Hampton for years, has his licence granted to 
him, A notable event was the calling of a public meeting for 
the purpose of raising £200 as a patriotic contribution to France 
and England in their struggle with Russia. It was the time 
of the Crimean War. In the summer of 1855 the Town Hall 
was built. The contractor was John Ruse. 

But the limits of space forbid further detailed discussion of 
municipal affairs, however interesting it might be. We shall 
have to be content with a mere list of Councillors for all the 
years (1850-1926), and of the chief Officers of the Council, 
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verified by Mr W. R. Allin, Township Clerk. ‘There are, however, 
some things of a general nature which may be added. 

The criticisms which have been directed against municipal 
government in various parts of the world have been numerous 
and severe. So convinced have many serious persons become of 
the inefficiency of this form of government that in some places 
government by commissioners has been substituted for it. One 
can say, however, with a good deal of confidence that in rural 
Ontario, as, for example, in Darlington and Clarke, municipal 
government has worked well. Scandals have been infrequent. 
The Councillors and Officers have been diligent and faithful. 
“Graft” and favouritism have been rare. The demagogue and 
the adventurer have not been conspicuous. The people are 
pretty well satisfied with the way their Township machinery 
works. 

But many are not well satisfied with some of the results. 
They know that within twenty-five years their municipal and 
school taxes have been very much increased—some say a four- 
fold increase has been produced. And they wonder where the 
thing is to end. They do not blame the Municipal Council, for 
they do not think it is the cause of the difficulty. In fact, they 
are not quite sure where the trouble lies. But they know that 
taxes are heavier than they used to be, and they are asking 
whether they are profiting by the increased burden they have 
to bear. 

‘And the increase of taxation has not been relieved by an 
increase of the number of taxpayers. The census of 1851 gave 
8005 as the population of Darlington, the census of 1921 gave 
the population of Darlington and Bowmanville combined as 
7013. If one looks at the census table (p. 62) one will 
see that in Darlington from 1851 to 1921 there has been a 
regular decrease of population, except that between 1911 and 
1921 there was a slight rally of 98. Is it safe to conclude that 
the figure of 1921 shows that the bottom was reached in 1911? 
May one hope that the decline has been arrested, and that 
from now on there will be an increase of taxpayers to bear the 
burden of taxation? As to the increase of taxation it is a very 
real thing. In the Canadian Statesman of Dec. 25, 1924, a 
statement appears, taken from a speech made by the Township 
Clerk on Dec. 19, that in 1914 the total amount of Municipal 
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Taxes paid was $48,693.94, and in 1924 the sum of $91,469.79. 
‘The same statement informs us that the amount paid for schools 
rose from $15,971.62 in 1914 to $32,818.64 in 1924. According 
to the Auditors’ Report laid before the Council on Jan. 30, 1926, 
for the year 1925 Darlington's Receipts were $88,186.35, ex- 
penditures $86,154.26, unpaid taxes $5,664.05. The total 
assessment of Darlington in 1926 was $2,401,952.62. 

‘The following blank tax-bill gives interesting details of the 
Municipal taxes of Darlington for 1925, We see that five 
School Sections have Debenture Debts, contracted for large, 
occasional expenditures, such as building new schoolhouses or 
the like 1, 3, 6, 8, 19). To arrive at an idea of the amount 
of taxes paid by an ordinary farmer, let us take a person in 
SS. No 1 Shaw's), whose farm is assessed at $5000. Such a 
person would pay on 

















Counties Rate. $46.45 
‘Township Rate 15.00 
Cement Bridges. 12.00 
Debenture No 2. 21,20 
General School Rate. 28.70 
Local School Rate. Z 11.45 

Total. $134.80 


His Statute Labour might amount to 6 days, and if he paid 
in cash would come to $12. And if he had a dog his Dog Tax 
might come to $4. So that the full amount of his taxes might 
be $150.80. Several persons with whom the writer has con- 
versed have said that, compared with the taxes paid a score of 
years ago, the taxes of to-day are three or four times as high. 





There is one thing, however, upon which the people of 
Darlington congratulate themselves, and that is that no 
bonded Township debt has been incurred. The Township pays 
its way year by year, and no obligations are piled up for future 
generations to discharge. But, as we have just seen, there are 
debts which have been contracted by some School Sections 
for heavy expenditures, such as the building of schoolhouses. 
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TownsuiP oF CLARKE 





The writer has never had in his possession any account of 
the proceedings of Township Meetings or District Councils in 
the Township of Clarke, in the period prior to 1850. In 1902 he 
was informed by Mr Henry Middleton, who came to Clarke in 
1833, that the Town Meeting had been held on the first Monday 
of January, in Clarke's tavern on Lot 23, on the Main Road 
(a mile and a half east of Newcastle). Mr Middleton also said 
that Mr Henry Munro was one of the most active men in 
public affairs, and was often chosen Commissioner. Mr Henry 
L. Powers of Kirby, who came to Clarke in 1832, also spoke of 
Mr Munro's active participation in Township affairs. Mr 
Powers also informed the writer that Criness (Quirinus) La Rue, 
his uncle, was Township Clerk in 1832, having his residence at 
that time in what was afterwards Newcastle. These indications 
are sufficient to show that Clarke had its municipal institutions 
under the older regime. Perhaps the records still exist, but the 
writer has not had the privilege of seeing them, 

In 1850 the new Municipal system was introduced. The first 
Council elected consisted of Allan Wilmot, Samuel Way (or Wey), 
Hiram Hodges, Andrew Lockhart, and Robert Hodge. These 
gentlemen met on Monday, Jan. 21, 1850, in Newcastle, and 
were constituted the Municipal Council of the Township of 
Clarke. The first business was the election of Reeve, and Allan 
Wilmot was chosen. Andrew Lockhart was chosen Deputy 
Reeve. Samuel Wilmot was appointed Township Clerk. Henry 
Munro was appointed Township Treasurer. Dalton Ullyott 
was appointed Collector, Rev. William Ormiston, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, Andrew Milligan and Andrew 
McNaughton, Auditors 

At subsequent meetings in that year some interesting 
business was done, as for instance fixing the limits of territory 
in each village where cattle might not run at large. Newcastle 
was defined as covering Lots 28 and 29 and 100 rods north and 
south of the Main Road. Newton was defined as covering 
Lots 8 and 9 and 50 rods north and south of the main road. 
Orono was defined as an area stretching 50 rods north, south, 
east, and west from Fleming's tavern. The Clerk’s salary was 
fixed at £25, the School Superintendent's at £25. The Treasurer 
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was to have 3 per cent. on all monies passing through his hands. 
‘The Superintendent was obliged to give bonds, at the rate of 
£600 for himself, and £300 for each of his sureties. His bonds- 
men were William Mitchell and Andrew Milligan of Newton- 
ville. Dalton Ullyott was unable to find satisfactory security 
and he resigned as Collector. E. Z. Wallbridge was appointed 
in his stead. His sureties were Asa A. Wallbridge and Horace 
Foster. The salary was fixed at £20. The County Rate was 
put at £116, less 23 per cent. 

‘The 1851 council consisted of John Fairbairn, Robert Hodge, 
Andrew Milligan, Allan Wilmot, Samuel Way. It met on Jan. 
20, in the Town Hall, Newcastle. Allan Wilmot was chosen 
Reeve, and John Fairbairn, Deputy Reeve. It is interesting 
to note that Lothrop Smith petitioned the Council at this early 
date for retrenchment in expenditure. What would he have 

id if he had lived now? As was often the case this Council, 
“after much time and deliberation”, passed the By-Law for 
licensing and regulating of Inns. 

The Council of 1852 met on Jan. 19. Tt was composed of 
Richard Brown, William H. Rowe, Richard Walsh, Thomas 
Underwood, Samuel McCoy. Richard Brown was chosen Reeve. 

The Council of 1853 met on Jan. 17. It consisted of Richard 
Brown, Richard Walsh, Robert Johnston, James P. Lovekin, 
Thomas Hamilton. Richard Brown was chosen Reeve. Re: 
Dr MacNab was appointed Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Boundaries of School Sections were fixed. ‘There were twenty- 
‘two of them in the Township. 

The Council of 1854 met on Jan. 16. It consisted of Joseph 
Lyle Tucker, Richard Walsh, James P. Lovekin, Robert Johi 

Thomas Underwood. J. L. Tucker was chosen Reeve. 
ard Walsh, Deputy Reeve. John Fairbairn was appointed 
Imot, having been Clerk for the period (1850- 
, the Council passed a very eulogistic vote of thanks in 
his favour. The Council launches boldly into large expenditure. 
On April 28 the Township pledges itself to the Counties to give 
sufficient guarantees for money from the Municipal Loan Fund. 
to pay for the “Port Newcastle and Orono Road”, and the 
~~*The Municipal Loan Fund Act came into force Nov. 10, 1852, The 
Act of March 29, 1873, did not relieve Northumberland and Durham of 
their indebtedness of $223,605.81 to the Fund on that date. Clarke and 
Darlington paid their shares in full 
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Port Granby and Newton Road”. It took long years, much 
discussion, and many dollars of taxation, to clear off the obliga~ 
tions incurred under this resolution. An interesting matter is 
recorded, viz., that the assessment of the Township is placed at 
£329,274, and that the amount of the Collector's Roll is 
£1,164, 10, 4, with an amount due from non-residents of £54, 1, 6. 
‘An item of interest was the appointment, on Nov. 8, of a com- 
mittee consisting of J. L. Tucker, J. P. Lovekin, and Mr Brad- 
ford Bowen (not a Councillor) to meet Mr Charles Bellwood 
and arrange about loss when the bridge at Squair’s mill was 
burned. This was one of those unfortunate incidents not 
uncommon in new regions. Mr Bellwood was clearing land in 
the south end of Lot 32, Con. 4, quite close to Squair’s mill, 
and in burning brush and logs the fire got beyond control, and 
spread to Squair’s land, destroying timber and lumber, and 
almost reaching the mill. It consumed the fences, the bridge, 
and part of the crossway. There was an exciting time that day 
‘The mill was stopped, and all the men about the place, and all 
the neighbours fought the fire for hours, finally getting it under 
control. The damage done was considerable, but Mr Bellwood 
paid for it handsomely. An important piece of business in the 
end of the year and the beginning of 1855 was the calling for 
tenders, and arranging the contract, for the new gravel-road. 
On Jan. 5, 1855, the contract was let to Messrs Dumble and Son 
at the rate of £550 per mile, the road to be constructed street 
fashion, in order that sleighs might pass in the ditches as far 
north as the eighth concession 

‘The Council of 1855 comprised J. L. Tucker, Richard Walsh, 
Robert Johnston, Andrew McNaughton, John Carscadden. 
J. L. Tucker was chosen Reeve and R. Walsh, Deputy Reeve 
The application of the Episcopal Methodists to have the use 
of the Town Hall (Newcastle) every other Sunday was granted, 
on condition that they should not conflict with the Episcopal 
Church. It is recorded that Libraries from the Education 
Department are coming for the schools of the Township. The 
petition of Hart A. Massey and Hiram Hodges that a lock-up 
for the Village of Newcastle be provided was granted. It w: 
decided to place it beneath the Town Hall. The Township 
Rates for the year amounted to £1,594, 7, 1. Robert Birch 
received £8, 10, 0 for his services as messenger. 
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The 1856 Council met for the first time on Jan. 21. The 
members were J. L. Tucker, Richard Walsh, Andrew Mc- 
Naughton, Robert Johnston, John Carscadden. J. L. Tucker 
was chosen Reeve and Richard Walsh, Deputy Reeve. James 
Rowland and William Mitchell were appointed Superintendents 
of the gravel-road. The Clarke Agricultural Society petitioned 
for the sum of £20, which was granted. The following tavern 
licences were granted: In Orono to James Kerr, Alden Trull, 
Asa Collins, Francis Coulter; in Newcastle to George Curtis, 
Joseph Oakley, William Strowger, Richard Varcoe; in Newton- 
ville to Henry Jones, James McMurtry; on the Kingston Road 
to Mark Robinson, Samuel Ramsay; in Kendal to John Cars- 
cadden; in the seventh concession to Mark R. Raper. From 
the beginning the support of indigent people was a difficult 
question for the Township. There being no Home, and no fund, 
each case was decided on its own merits—quite often in a 
haphazard way. In 1856 we meet the names of three persons 
who receive from the Council £4 apiece: George Burrow, 
Thomas Rem(m)ington and Mrs Mary Williams. One of these 
was well known to the writer, Thomas Rem(m)ington. He had 
a wife and two sons. He was often called "Shanty Tom”, his 
wife “Shanty Molly”, his sons "Shanty Jack” and “Shanty 
Bill”. Rem(m)ington died in 1857, and the Council paid the 
funeral expenses, amounting to £2, 9, 2. His wife was an 
idigent till her death, years later—as far down at least as 1874. 
While Francis Squair had been building his mill, Rem(m)ington 
had earned wages at digging raceways, but later was often out 
of work. The two boys had sometimes gone to school, but 
quite irregularly. Jack was able to earn wages. He married 
early, and soon left the neighbourhood. A vague report came 
back that he was doing well. Bill was rather useless, and while 
still young began to thieve. He was caught stealing grain, and 
was sent to Kingston Penitentiary, where he died after a couple 
of years. These details are given to call attention to our way 
of treating the poor. There was nothing to be proud of in 
our methods. We had no great success, nor did we deserve 
any. We were often thoughtless and harsh—and this was 
particularly true of lads and young men, who seemed to try to 
show their superiority by cruelty rather than by kindness. 
John Fairbairn resigns as Clerk, and W. S. Christoe is 
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appointed in his stead. The taxes for the year amounted 
to £1967, 0, 10. 

The Council of 1857 consisted of Joseph L. Tucker, John 
Carscadden, Robert Johnston, Mark Robinson, Robert Colville. 
J. L. Tucker was chosen Reeve and John Carscadden, Deputy 
Reeve, An interesting event in this year was the receipt of 
Clergy Reserve money, which was allotted to the different parts 
of the Township in the following manner: Newcastle, which 
became a Village in this year, received £225, 13, 9, which was 
applied to the building of the Newcastle Grammar School, 
Ward One (of Clarke) received £328, 3, 0, Ward Two received 
£328, 3, 0, Ward Three received £102, 9, 3, Ward Four received 
£328, 3, 0, Ward Five received £328, 3, 0, the total amount 
for the Township being £1640, 15, 0 ($6563). Each School 
Section appears to have used its share according to its own will, 
hence there was no uniformity of action. It is probable that the 
large majority of School Boards applied the money to ordinary 
purposes, and hence afforded a slight relief to individual tax- 
payers for a year or two, without accomplishing anything large 
or permanent for education. There is talk of founding a Clarke 
Grammar School. It is reported that certain inhabitants of 
Orono are raising £200 for this purpose in the hope that the 
Township will supplement the amount. Nothing came of this 
project. It is decided to build a Town Hall for the Township 
now that Newcastle is a separate municipality. The Council 
met for the first time in the new hall on Dec. 14. It cost 
£507, 16, 3. It stood on Centre Street, and was burned. The 
number of tavern licences granted in 1857 in the whole Township 
was fourteen, the very number granted before the separation of 
Newcastle. They were located as follows: Four in Orono, one 
in Leskard, one in Kendall, four in Newtonville, one in Port 
Granby, one on Kingston Road east of Newcastle, one east of 
Newtonville, one on the gravel-road north of Orono. In 
addition there were rumours of a couple or so unlicensed places 
where liquor was sold. There were also a few licensed shops 
where liquor was sold, but not by the glass. There are two 
interesting items connected with the gravel-road: (1) The 
payment in 1857 of £585, 18, 9, as part of the indebtedness to 
the Municipal Loan Fund, (2) the appointment of Thomas 
Sheppard as keeper of the toll-gate, just north of Trickey’s 
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Corners, and of John Watson in the toll-gate north of Orono. 
‘There was also a third toll-gate, and a third keeper, William 
Kirkland. The wages allotted to each of these was £3, 10, a 
month, with free house. 

The Council of 1858 was composed of Robert Johnston, 
Joseph L. Tucker, Mark Robinson, Robert Colville, James 
‘Armstrong. R. Johnston was chosen Reeve and J. L. Tucker, 
Deputy Reeve. 

‘An apportionment of Clergy Reserve money was made on 
Oct. 25, 1858, at the rate of £75 to each of the five Wards of 
the Township. 

For the remaining years (1859-1926) we must be content 
with giving the bare list of the Councillors along with the 
names of the Clerks and Treasurers who have held office. 

It is sometimes urged as a defect in the working of our 
Municipal system that annual elections tend to disturb con- 
tinuity of policy and to render local government fitful and 
unstable. Whatever truth there is in this charge the defect is 
rectified to some extent by the fact that suitable persons are 
often re-elected and continued in office for a number of years. 
Furthermore, an aid to stability lies in the fact that the chosen 
officers of the munici are frequently continued in their 
positions over a number of years. We need but glance at the 
lists of Councillors in Clarke and Darlington to realise how 
long several men served their Townships, always with the 
regular approval annually expressed of the majority of the 
electors. Notable examples of long service were Joseph Lyle 
Tucker in Clarke with eighteen years to his credit, and William 
Windatt in Darlington with sixteen years to his credit. Amongst 
officials of the Townships Richard Windatt, who was forty-five 
years Clerk of Darlington, and Henry Elliott, Sen., who was 
Treasurer for forty-seven years, are outstanding cases. 
Not less remarkable is the case of Dr M. M. Tucker, who 
now in 1926 is Treasurer of Clarke after forty-five years of 
service. 

Much the same sort of remark might be made regarding 
municipal affairs in Clarke as in Darlington, In both, the 
Councils have been respectable and efficient, and yet taxes have 
been increasing. In Clarke vigorous election contests have been 
perhaps more frequent than in Darlington, in which latter quite 
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often there have been elections by acclamation. In Clarke the 
ancient office of Pathmaster was abolished in 1925 and in 
Darlington in 1926, As we see from the list of 1846 (p. 180.) 
there were 49 Pathmasters in that year in Darlington, and in 
later years the number was still larger. In Clarke in the year 
1870 there were 98 of them. They were appointed annually at 
an early meeting of the Township Council, and they called out 
the members of their beats for Statute Labour generally early 
in June, so that the roadwork might be done before haying 
began. It was part of their duty also to call out their men at 
other times if a break in the roads required repairing. The 
action of the Pathmasters was supposed to suffice for the ordinary 
upkeep of the highways, but often larger expenditures had to be 
made from the township treasury, as, for example, when gravel 
roads were needed for long stretches, or when bad hills had to 
be cut down, or when bridges had to be bui But the bridges 
of earlier times were modest affairs. The Treasurer's statement 
for 1868 shows that Francis Squair received $107 for building 
the Wilmot bridge a mile west of Newcastle. contract was 
Jet on Aug. 3, 1926, for building a bridge over the same stream, 
a mile and a quarter farther north, for the sum of $2745. The 
historian refrains from comments, and passes on. 

The Pathmaster has gone. A tear may be dropped on his 
grave. He was at least the centre of a picturesque institution, 
which gathered neighbours together for cordial joint effort to 
accomplish ends of mutual benefit. The Road Superintendent 
will take his place, and will perhaps make better roads and 
bridges, but probably at a much higher cost. John Henry is the 
Clarke and Thomas H. Richards in Darlington. 

It seems, however, that Pound Keepers and Fence Viewers 
are to be appointed as of yore. 





























It may be interesting to set down some of the road bills passed by the 
Darlington Council at its meeting of Aug. 7, 1926. 


Ontario Bridge Co $77.00 
Gravel & Material for Roads 108.69 
Salary, Postage, ete 123.89 
The Pedlar People, Culverts. 2 

McClellan & Co. Lumber & Cement 464.25 
Bridge Work. 839.89 
Road Work. + 1184.96 





$3028.01 
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Orono A Porice VILLAGE, 


This is a suitable place to say that Orono never was incor- 
porated as a Village with a Municipal Council. On Aug. 16, 
1854, it was created a Police Village by action of the Council 
of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham, on 
petition of fifty residents headed by W. S. Christoe. 


VILLAGE OF BOWMANVILLE, 


The first meeting of the Municipal Council of the Village of 
| Bowmanville was held on Jan. 17, 1853. The members were 
David Fisher, James McFeeters, T. C, Sutton, John Burk, 
T. W. Hunt. David Fisher was chosen Reeve. James B. 
Fairbairn was appointed Clerk. 


Town or BowMANVILLE 





After five years Bowmanville became a town, and the first | 
meeting of the Municipal Council of the Town of Bowmanville | 
was held on Jan. 18, 1858. The members were: West Ward, 
James B. Fairbairn, George McDougall, David Fisher; North 
\ Ward, James McFeeters, Ira VanCamp, George Haines; South 
i} Ward, Peter Coleman, John Milne, Alsay Fox. James Mc- 
Feeters was chosen Mayor and Peter Coleman, Reeve. 








Vittace or Newcastle 


The Village of Newcastle was incorporated in 1856. The 
first Council consisted of Andrew McNaughton, John J. Robson, 
John Treleaven, Wm McIntosh, Jacob Casselman. Andrew 
McNaughton was chosen Reeve. B. M. Allen was appointed 
Clerk. ‘The first By-Law passed was dated Jan. 19, 1857, and 
entitled “A By-Law appropriating money for the erection of a 
Grammar School-House in the Village of Newcastle.” It was 
thereby enacted that the sum of £225, 13, 9, coming from the 
Clergy Reserve Fund, plus £200 from the Village, plus £200 
from the United Counties, in all £625, 13, 9, should be the sum 
appropriated for the building of the school. By-Law No 2, 
dated Jan. 31, 1857, was for regulating Inns. It enacted that 
there might be six Inns, one Ale and Beer House, and one 
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Recess,! within the limits of the Municipality, for any of which 
£10 per year should be the Licence fee. By-Law No 3 provided 
in addition that any Shop-Keeper might have a Licence to sell 
Spirituous Liquors in bulk, not to be drunk on the premises, on 
payment of £9 per annum. Prior to Aug. 8, 1857, a new Clerk 
was appointed in the person of W. H. Warner. The Taxes of 
Newcastle have increased considerably. In 1858 they were levied 
at the rate of 19.36 mills, in 1863 the rate was 14.50 mills, in 
1868 it was 14 mills, in 1873 it was 14.75 mills, in 1890 it w: 
16 mills, in 1897 it was 19.50 mills, and in 1926 it is reported in 
the press that the rate has been fixed at 51 mills. For long 
years the granting of Tavern Licences was a department of 
activity which gave rise to a good deal of discussion in the 
Council and outside. A few notes on the matter may be interest 
ing. On July 25, 1863, By-Law 41 was passed which decreed 
that the following be granted Tavern Licences by paying the 
fees herewith mentioned: 











Thomas Brodie $40 
William Trick. 40 
Richard Grose. ‘ 20 


William Strowger, 20 

As we see from this list four was the number of Tavern Licences 
granted by the Council, and this was the number for some years. 
In 1869 By-Law 86 decreed that the Taverns should be limited 
to four, and the licensed shops to two. The following should 
be the fees: 


‘The Building owned by H. Foster. $50 
fe we «4 Mrs Brown. 50 
hae « " R Vareoe 35 
He) St ““ Mrs Strowger 35 


And all shops licensed were to pay $50 each. But on Dec. 8, 
1874, the number of Tavern Licences was increased to five "to 
supply the demand for increased Hotel accommodation.”” The 
fifth Licence was granted to John Glendinning, and he was 
asked to pay the sum of $13 for the unexpired portion of the 
year. In 1889 the fees were raised to $125 for Taverns and to 
3150 for shops. 


1A saloon. 
-u 
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Dantincron CouNcILLORS 
(The first name in each year is that of the Reeve) 


1850—Henry $. Reid, Michael Cryderman, John 
John C. Trull, 

1851—David Fisher, Anthony Washington, Matthew Joness, John Rusk, 
John Washington, 

1852—David Fisher, Matthew Joness, John Rusk, John Washington, Ben- 

jamin F. Perry. 
}—Matthew Joness, John Washington, Benjamin F. Perry, Peter Cole~ 
man, W. H. Rogers. 

1854—Matthew Joness, W. H. Rogers, Robert Beith, Benjamin F. Perry, 
E. G. Power. 

1855—Matthew Joness, Benjamin F. Perry, E. G. Power, Robert Beith, 
John Gray. 

1856-—Matthew Joness, E. G. Power, Walter B. Scott, Charles S. Bates, 
Anthony Washington. 

1857—Matthew Joness, 
Vanstone. 

1858—E. G. Power, A. Washington, W. B. Scott, Samuel Vanstone, Richard 
Allin Sen. 

1850—E. G. Power, A. Washington, W. B. Scott, Samuel Vanstone, Richard 
Allin Sen. 

1860—Samuel Vanstone, W. B. Scott, Richard Allin Sen., 
A. Washington 

1861—E. G, Power, Samuel Vanstone, W. B. Scott, A. Washington, William 
Cornish. 

1862—E. G. Power, W. B. Scott, William Cornish, Wm Brown, Thomas Cann. 

1863—E. G. Power, W. B. Scott, William Cornish, Wm Brown, Thomas Cann, 

1864—Thomas Cann, Wm Brown, W. B. Scott, E. G. Power, William Cornish. 

1865—E. G. Power, A. Washington, Wm Windatt, W. B. Scott, Wm Brown. 

1866—Wm Brown, Wm Windatt, E. G, Power, W. B. Scott, Thomas Cann, 





impson, John Rusk, 





1868 





Washington, E. G. Power, W. B. Scott, Samuel 








E.G. Power, 











1867—E. G. Power, Wm Brown, W. B. Scott, Wm Windatt, Thomas Cann. 

1868—E. G. Power, W. B. Scott, Thomas Cann, Wm Windatt, Wm Brown. 

1869—E. G. Power, Thomas Cann, Samuel Vanstone, Wm Windatt, H. W: 
Burk. 

1870—Samuel Vanstone, Wm Brown, H. W. Burk, Wm Windatt, C. W. 
Smith. 

1871—Samuel Vanstone, Wm Brown, H. W. Burk, Wm Windatt, C. W. 
Smith, 

1872—Samuel Vanstone, Wm Brown, H. W. Burk, Wm Windatt, C. W. 
Smith. 


Burk, C. W. Smith, Wm Windatt, Samuel Vanstone, Wm 
Brown. 

1874—H. W. Burk, C. W. Smith, Wm Windatt, Wm Brown, James Smith. 

1875—Thomas Cana, Wm Windatt, C. W. Smith, Wm Clemens, James 
Rundle. 
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1876-—Wm Windatt, Wm Clemens, Samuel Vanstone, James Rundle, Wm 


Bingham, 

1877—Wm Windatt, C. W. Smith, Samuel Vanstone, Wm Bingham, James 
Rundle. 

1878—C. W. Smith, Samuel Vanstone, Wm Windatt, James Rundle, Wm 
Bingham, 

1870—Samuel Vanstone, C. W. Smith, James Rundle, Wm Bingham, W. H. 
Langmaid. 

1880—Wm Windatt, James Rundle, Wm Bingham, W. H. Langmaid, Levi 
Vancamp. 

1881—Wm Windatt, James Rundle, W. H. Langmaid, Levi Vancamp, 
Daniel Dyer. 

1882—James Rundle, Levi Vancamp, W. H. Langmaid, Daniel Dyer, Thos 
H. Hancock, 


1883—James Rundle, W. H. Langmaid, Thos H. Hancock, Daniel Dyer, 
Wm Windatt. 

1884—W. H. Langmaid, Thos H. Hancock, Levi Vancamp, Thos Smale, 
Wm Cryderman. 

1885—W. H. Langmaid, Thos H. Hancock, Levi Vancamp, Wm Cryderman, 
Thos Smale, 

1886—Thos H. Hancock, Levi Vancamp, Thos Smale, J. B. Worden, George 
Awde. 

Thos H. Hancock, C. W. Smith, 

Awde 

1888—C. W, Smith, Thos Smale, George Awde, J. B Worden, Wm Brent. 

1889—C, W. Smith, Thos Smale, George Awde, J. B. Worden, Wm Brent. 

1800—Thos Smale, George Awde, J. B. Worden, Wm Brent, Jas T. Pollock. 

1801—Thos Smale, George Awde, Wm Brent, Jas T. Pollock, Wm Trewin. 

1892—Thos Smale, Wm Brent, Jas T. Pollock, L. M. Courtice, Thos Pascoe. 

1893—Thos Smale, Wm Brent, Jas T. Pollock, Thos Pascoe, L. M. Courtice. 

1894—Levi Vancamp, Jas T. Pollock, Thos Pascoe, L. M. Courtice, A. E. 


188; 





105 Smale, J. B. Worden, George 











1s00JaeT, Pollok, Thos Pate, LM. Coustc, A. E. Clemens, Richard 
3001.Thow Pascoe, LM. Courtice, A. E. Clemens, Richard Foeter, I. La 


1809—L. M. Courtice, A. E. Clemens, Richard Foster, I. L. Brown, R. Pascoe, 
1900—A. E, Clemens, Richard Foster, I. L. Brown, R. Pascoe, Le 
1001—A. E, Clemens, Richard Foster, I. L. Brown, R. Pascoe, Le 
1002—A. E. Clemens, I. L. Brown, R. Pascoe, Levi Annis, J. W. McLaughlin, 
1903—I. L. Brown, R. Pascoe, Levi Annis, J. W. McLaughlin, Alex . Wight. 
1904—I. L. Brown, R. Pascoe, Levi Annis, J. W. McLaughlin, Alex. Wight. 
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1905—R. Pascoe, J. W. McLaughlin, Alex. Wight, Eber Millson, Wm E. 
Courtice. 

1906—R. Pascoe, J. W. McLaughlin, Alex. Wi 
Miillson, 

1907—J. W. McLaughlin, Alex. Wight, Eber Millson, Wm E. Courtice, 
R, Woodley 

1908—J. W. McLaughlin, Alex. Wight, Wm E, Courtice, Eber Millson, 
R. Woodley. 

1909—Alex. Wight, Eber Millson, Wm E. Courtice, R. Woodley, Jas Stanley. 

1910—Alex. Wight, Eber Millson, Wm E. Courtice, R. Woodley, Jas Stanley, 

1911—Eber Millson, Wm E. Courtice, R. Woodley, Jas Stanley, Geo. A. 





Wm E. Courtice, Eber 











il Stephens 
Hl 1912—Eber Millson, Wm E, Courtice, R, Woodley, Jas Stanley, Geo. A 
I) Stephens 
| 1913—Wm E. Courtice, R. Woodley, Jas Stanley, Geo. A. Stephens, John H. 
| Werry. 
Ait 1914—Wm E. Courtice, R. Woodley, Jas Stanley, Geo. A. Stephens, Thomas 
| Baker, 
' 1915—Wim E. Courtice, Jas Stanley, Geo. A. Stephens, Thomas Baker, A. E 
all Clemens. 
hil 1916—Jas Stanley, Geo. A. Stephens, Thomas Baker, W. R. Courtice, A. H. 
Brent. 
| 1917—Jas Stanley, Geo, A. Stephens, Thomas Baker, W. R, Courtice, 
| AH. Brent. 
|) 1918—Geo, A. Stephens, Thomas Baker, A. H. Brent, W. R. Courtice, 
.W. Souch. 
Fil 1919—Geo. Stephens, Thomas Baker, A. H. Brent, W. R. Courtice, 
| C.W. Souch. 
1920—Thomas Baker, W. R. Courtice, A. H. Brent, C. W. Souch, W. E. 
Jewell. 


1921—Thomas Baker, W. R. Courtice, A. H. Brent, C, W. Souch, C. A. Wight. 
1922—Thomas Baker, W. R. Courtice, A. H. Brent, C. W. Souch, C. A. Wight, 
1923—W. R. Courtice, C. W. Souch, C. A. Wight, Silas Williams, A. L. Pascoe. 
1924—W. R. Courtice, C. W. Souch, C. A. Wight, A. L. Pascoe, Silas Williams. 
1025—Thomas Baker, C. A. Wight, Silas Williams, G. F. Annis, J. H. Mutton. 
1926—Thomas Baker, C. A. Wight, G. F. Annis, Silas Williams, J. H. Mutton 





DaRtixcton Munrcreat Orricers 





1851—James McFeeters 
1852—James B. Fairbairn 
1853-1808—Richard Windatt 
1898—Peter Werry. Was not installed. 
1898-1914—Henry Elliott Jun. 

1914-Till now—William Robert Allin 
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Treasurers 
1850-1852—Charles J. Lister 
1853-1900—Henry Elliott Sen. 
1900-1914—Henry Elliott Jun. 
1914-Till now—W. R. Allin 





Ctarke Councutors 

(The Reeve comes first) 

1850—Allan Wilmot, Andrew Lockhart, Samuel Way, Hiram Hodges, Robert 
Hodge, 

1851—Allan Wilmot, Andrew Milligan, John Fairbairn, Robert Hodge, 
Samuel Way. 

1852—Richard Brown, Wm H, Rowe, Richard Walsh, Thos Underwood, 
‘Samuel McCoy. 

1853—Richard Brown, Robt Johnston, J. P. Lovekin, Richard Walsh, 
Thomas Hamilton. 

1854—J. L. Tucker, Richard Walsh, J. P. Lovekin, Robt Johnston, Thos 
Underwood 

1855—J. L. Tucker, Richard Walsh, Robt Johnston, Andrew McNaughton, 
John Carscadden. 

1856—Same as 1856. 








1857—J. L. Tucker, John Carscadden, Robt Johnston, Mark Robinson, 
Robt Colville. 

1858—Robt Johnston, J. L. Tucker, Mark Robinson, Robt Colville, James 
Armstrong. 

1859—Robt Johnston, Samuel Wilmot, Mark Robinson, J. L. Tucker, Robert 
Hodge. 


1860—Same as in 1859. 

1861—J. L. Tucker, Robert Hodge, Robt Johnston, Samuel Wilmot, Richard 
Lovekin. 

1862—Robt Johnston, Thos Underwood, Wm Potts, Richard Lovekin, 
Tyler H. Gamsby. 

1863—Robt Johnston, J. L. Tucker, Wm Potts, Richard Lovekin, Thos 
Underwood 

1864—Same as in 1863, 

1865—Robt Johnston, Richard Loveki 
Tucker. 

1866—Same as in 1865. 





Wm Potts, Thos Underwood, J. L. 








1867—J. P. Lovekin, Robt Johnston, Robt Colville, W. F. Allen, Thos 
Underwood 

1868—J. P. Lovekin, W. F. Allen, Robert Hodge, William Hutton, Theron 
Dickey. 


1869—J. L. Tucker, Samuel Wilmot, William Renwick, Theron Dickey, 
John Carveth. 

1870—J. L. Tucker, Samuel Wilmot, Robt Colville, W. F. Allen, Theron 
Dickey. 

1871—Samuel Wilmot, J. L. Tucker, W. F. Allen, Robt Colville, Dr McBrien. 
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1872—Samuel Wilmot, W. F. Allen, Dr McBrien, Robt Colville, Asher 
Farrow. 

1873—Samuel Wilmot, W. F. Allen, J. L. Tucker, Robt Colville, Dr McBi 

1874—Same as in 1873. 

1875—Same as in 1873, except that on Nov. 1 James R. Reid took the place 
‘of Dr MeBrien, deceased, 

1876—Samuel Wilmot, W. F. Allen, Daniel Comstoc! 








Robt Colville, James 





R. Reid. 

1877—Samuel Wilmot, D. Comstock, James R. Reid, John Carveth, John 
Renwick. 

1878—Robt Colville, John Carveth, James R. Reid, John Renwick, James 
Robinson. 

1879—Robt Colville, John Carveth, James R. Reid, John Renwick, Thos 





Stanton. 
1880—Robt Colville, John Carveth, James R. Reid, John Renwick, A. Gilroy 
1881—Robt Colville, John Carveth, James R. Reid, John Renwick, Thos 











Stanton, 

1882—Same as in 1881 

1883—John Carveth, James R. Reid, John Renwick, Thos Stanton, Solomon 
Fligg. 

1884—John Carveth, George M. Long, John Renwick, James Stark, William 
Milligan. 

1885—George M. Long, James Stark, Thos Stanton, William Milligan, 
C. J. Thornton. 

1886-—George M. Long, James Stark, Thos Stanton, C. J. Thornton, Ezra 
Hall. 

1887—George M. Long, James Stark, C. J. Thornton, Ezra Hall, John 
Jacksor 

1888—George M. Long, T. W. Underwood, C. J. Thornton, Ezra Hall, John 
Jackson. 

1880—George M. Long, James Stark, C. J. Thornton, W. W. Dickey, W. H. 
Reid. 

1800—George M. Long, C. J. Thornton, John Jackson, John Davey, W. H, 
Reid. 

1801—T. W. Underwood, C. J. Thornton, John Jackson, John Davey, 
W. H. Reid, 

1802—T. W. Underwood, John Jackson, W. H. Reid, John Davey, Wm 





Armstrong. 

1803—Same as in 1802. 

1801—T. W. Underwood, John Jackson, W. H. Reid, Wm Armstrong, 
G. W. Jones, 


1895—T. W. Underwood, John Jackson, James Brown, G. W. Jones, F. B. 





Loveki 

1806—John Jackson, James Brown, G. W. Jones, F. B. Lovekin, Wm Thomp- 

1807—F. B. Lovekin, James Brown, G. W. Jones, Wm Thompson, J. F. 
‘MeMiillan, 
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1808—F. B. Lovekin, Wm Armstrong, M. J. Holman, J. F. McMillan, 
J. G. Honey 

1800—F, B. Lovekin, J. F. McMillan, Jas Brown, John Davy, H. E. Millson. 

1900—F. B, Lovekin, J. F. MeMillan, Jas Brown, John Davy Miillson. 

1901—Jas Brown, J. F, MeMillan, H. E. Millson, Geo. Cooper, John Hughes. 

1902—J. F. McMillan, H. E. Millson, John Hughes, Geo. Cooper, Hugh C. 
Gibson. 

1003—John Hughes, Hugh C. Gibson, Jas Stalker, John Stewart, Geo. Cooper. 

1904—John Hughes, Hugh C. Gibson, John Stewart, Geo. Cooper, John 








Lowery. 

1905—John Hughes, Hugh C. Gibson, John Stewart, John Lowery, Jas A. 
Stalker. 

1906—John Hughes, John Stewart, John Lowery, David Bell, Hugh C. 
Gibson. 


1907—John Hughes, A. A. Powers, F. W. Fligg, J. G. Honey, Geo. H. Luxon. 

1908—John Hughes, A. A. Powers, F. W. Fligg, J. G. Honey, Geo. H. Luxon. 

1909—John Hughes, A. A. Powers, J. G. Honey, Geo. H. Luxon, John Lowery. 

1910—A. A. Powers, John Lowery, J. G. Honey, Thos Patterson, George 
Payne. 

1911—A. A. Powers, John Lowery, J. G. Honey, George Payne, D. J. Gibson 

1912—John Lowery, George Payne, Thos Patterson, J. S. Robertson, Jas A. 
Stalker. 

1013—John Lowery, George Payne, Thos Patterson, J. S. Robertson, Jas A. 
Stalker. 

1914—A. A. Powers, Jas A. Stalker, Thos Patterson, F. W, Bowen, Franklin 

Allin, 

A. A. Powers, Jas A. Stalker, Thos Patterson, F. W. Bowen, Franklin 

Allin 

1916—A. A. Powers, Jas A. Stalker, Thos Patterson, F. W, Bowen, Franklin 
Allin 

1917—A. A. Powers, Franklin Allin, F. W. Bowen, Jas R. Boyd, G. A. Lang- 
staff 

1918—F. W. Bowen, Franklin Allin, M. J. Holman, H. Rowland, A. J. Staples. 

1919—Same as in 1918. 

1920—-F. W. Bowen, Franklin Allin, M. J. Holman, A. J. Staples, Jas R. Boyd. 

1921—Same as in 1920. 

1922—Franklin Allin, M. J. Holman, Arthur McKay 
Patterson, 

1923—Same as in 1922. 

1924—M. J. Holman, Thomas Patterson, Albert E. Morton, Arthur McKay, 
1. T. Chapman, 

1925—Same as in 1924. 

1926—M. J. Holman, A. McKay, L.A. Dent, George H. Luxon, A. E. Morton 
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1. T. Chapman, Thos 








Ciarke Muicrrat Orricers 
Clerks 

Samuel Wilmot, 1850-1854 

John Fairbairn, 1854-185 














| 
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W. S. Christoe, 1856-1862 
Samuel Wilmot, 1862-1868 
W. L. Broad, 1868-1888 
Robert Knox, 1888-1807 
Jobn Rickaby, 1808-1923 


A. J. Staples, 1924 to the present. 


Treasurers 

Henry Munro, 1850-1860 
John Toms, 1861-1876 
W. F. Allin, 187 

J. L. Tucker, 1878-1881 


M. M. Tucker, 1881 to the present 

‘There is trouble in the list of Treasurers: 

‘The Orono Sun of Nov. 18, 1858, announces that on Oct. 25, 1858, 
John Toms was appointed Treasurer instead of Wm Allin Jun. to enter upon’ 
the duties of his office as soon as he furnishes Bonds. 





VILLAGE oF BowMANVILLE 


The following is the list of Reeves of the Village of Bowmanville from 
1853 to 1857: 


1853—David Fisher 
1854—D. G. Fletcher 
1855-1857—James McFeeters 





‘Town or BowMANvILLE 
‘The following is the list of Mayors of the Town of Bowmanville from 


1858 to 1926 
1858-1859—James McFeeters 
1860—Frederick Cubitt 
1861—James McFeeters 
1862-1865—George Haines 
1806-1874—Frederick Cubitt 
1875—F. F. McArthur 
1876-1878—William Thompson 
1879—Frederick Cubitt 
1880-1883—F. F. McArthur 
1884-1885—R. R. Loscombe 
1886-1887—Wm M. Horsey 
1888-1889—Abraham Younie 
1890— 





1, 1890) 


K. Galbraith (resigned Sept. 


1890-1892—W. F. Allen 
1893-1900—R. R. Loscombe 
1901-1902—J. B. Mitchell 
1903-1904—M. A. James 
1905-1906—Archie Tait 
1907-1908—Thos H. Spry 
1909-1910—J. J. Mason 
1911-1912—J. B. Mitchell 
1913-1915—Dr S. C. Hillier 
1916-1919—J. B. Mitchell (resigned 
June 3, 1919) 
1919—A. N. McMillan 
1020.1923—H. L. Quinn 
1924-1926—Thos S. Holgate 















BowMANviLLE MUNICIPAL OFFICERS 
List of Clerks of the Village and Town of Bowmanville from 1858 to 1926: 


1853-1854—James B. Fairbairn 
1855-1807—Richard Windatt 
1897-1926—John Lyle 
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of Treasurers of the Town of Bowmanville: 


1858-1861—Allan Lockhart 1916—John McDougall (died in office) 
1862-1881—Malcolm Galbraith 1916-1920—J. S. Mooreraft 
1881-1900—Thomas Burden 1920-1922—John Lyle 
1900-1902—John Lyle 1922-1923—R. D. Davidson 
1902-1914—J. 8. Moorcraft 1924-1926—H. R. Jollow 
1914-1916—A. Barber 1926—Joha Lyle 


Vitack oF Neweastie 
The following is the list of Reeves of the Village of Newcastle from 

1857 to 1926: 

1857-1861—Andrew McNaughton __1896-—William Rickard 

1862-1863—Asa Fobes 1807-1898—Joseph Coulson 

1864-186 1899-1908—James Parker 











1866-1860—Unknown to writer 1909-1916—A. A. Colwill 
1870-1871—John James Robson 1917-1919—Joseph Coulson 
1872-1874—George A. Jacobs 1920-1922—George P. Rickard 
1875-1880—Andrew McNaughton _—_-1923-1925—Dr J. A. Butler 
1881-1887—John James Robson 1926—Harvey S. Britton 





1888-1895—John Treleaven 


Neweast.e MUunicirar OrFicers 








Clerks 
1857—B. M. Allen 1901-1908—Evan H. McLean 
1857-1870—W. H. Warner 1909-1916—George Jamieson (tll 
1870-1871—M. W. Bayly October) 
1871-1872. Hunter 1916—J. W. Bradley 
1872-1875—R. T. Wilkinson 1917—E. V. Williams (till July) 
1875-1900—George Curtis 1917-1926—H. C. Bonathan 
XVII 


THE WESLEYAN METHOD! 





CHURCH, 


Ty the writer's youth there were four bodies of Methodists 
represented in our region: the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Primitive Methodist 
Church, and the Bible Christian Church. And prior to 1875 
there were at Kendal, a little outside our territory, a congregation 
of New Connexion Methodists, and another for some years at 
Newcastle. 

To determine exactly the origins of the Methodist Church 
in Darlington and Clarke is somewhat difficult. But it is 
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pretty certain that the preacher was seldom far behind the 
settler. Many of the earliest settlers came from the United 
States and the first Methodist preachers followed them closely 
from the same locality. Thus it is interesting to note that the 
year 1792 is the date of the first parliament of Upper Canada 
and also of the building of the first Methodist Church at Hay 
Bay, in the township of Adolphustown, County of Lennox. 
William Losee, the first regular preacher, who arrived in Canada 
in 1790, was a U.E. Loyalist, like the people to whom 
he preached. The New York Conference, which met on August 
23, 1791, at Albany, created a Circuit in Canada, called it the 
Kingston Circuit, and appointed Losee as Preacher therein. 
This is the beginning of official Methodism in Upper Canada. 

According to George F. Playter in his “ History of Methodism 
in Canada" (1862), p. 71, there was as early as 1801 a Canada 
District of which Joseph Jewell was Presiding Elder. It con- 
tained five circuits, served by ten preachers who had charge of 
1159 members. One of these circuits was designated Bay 
Quinté (with Smith’s Creek). Its preachers were Sylvanus 
Keeler and Daniel Pickett, and in it were 464 members. Doubt- 
less Keeler and Pickett preached in what is now Port Hope 
and perhaps farther west also. 

In 1802 Bay Quinté is joined to Home District to form one 
circuit, served by three preachers, J. Sawyer, Peter Vannest, 
and Nathan Bangs. As Playter remarks (p. 72), it was a “very 
remarkable circuit, for three preachers, from the village of 
Kingston to the town of York, a distance, now with railroad, 
of about 260 miles.” It is highly probable that these men 
preached within Darlington and Clarke. In fact, Nathan 
Bangs gives an interesting account of his adventures in arriving 
at a preaching appointment near what is now Oshawa early in 
January, 1803 (see Playter, pp. 72-75). The same scheme of 
circuits is maintained during 1803 and 1804. 

But in 1805 Smith's Creek Circuit is added to the 
from 1805 to 1812 we have the three neighbouring C 
Bay Quinté, Smith's Creek, and Yonge Street—continuously 
mentioned. During the war years, 1813 and 1814, no lists 
appear to have been sent in from the Upper Canada District, 
although sermons were no doubt preached and conversions 
made, 
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The war having closed by the Peace of Ghent (Dec. 24, 1814), 
at the Genesee Conference which met on June 29, 1815, it was 
resolved to go on with the work in Canada. Six circuits in 
Upper Canada were re-established, of which Bay Quinté, 
Smith's Creek, and Yonge Street were three. In 1816 the same 
three circuits are continued, although Bay Quinté and Smith's 
Creek are placed in the Lower Canada District. In 1817 to 
these three Belleville and Duffin’s Creek Circuit are added 
In 1818 the names of Circuits in the same region are Belleville, 
Bay: Quinté, Duffin’s Creek, York, and Yonge Street, Smith's 
Creek being omitted and York inserted for the first time. 
In 1819 Duffin’s Creek is dropped and Smith's Creek is restored. 
In 1820 the circuits in the region are York, Yonge Street, 
Smith's Creek, Bay Quinté, Belleville. According to J. E. 
Sanderson in ‘The First Century of Methodism in Canada” 
(1908), vol. 1, p. 115, Smith's Creek extended at this time 
from York to Belleville and back into the townships of Monaghan 
and Cavan. It is worth remarking, too, that the Preacher of 
the circuit is Philander Smith, who, fifty years later, closed his 
earthly career as Bishop of that important branch of the Metho- 
dist Church known as the Methodist Episcopal. In 1821 the 
circuits are rk, Yonge Street, Duffin's Creek, Smith's Creek, 
Belleville, Bay Quinté, and in 1822 they remain the same with 
the exception of Duffin's Creek, which is omitted. 

List of Methodist Preachers in Darlington and Clarke from 
1823 to 1924, Compiled from the Minutes of the church. 


























16825. Yonge Street —John Ryerson, Wiliam Slater. 
‘Smith's Creek—Samuel Belton, Joseph Atwood. 

24, York and Yonge Street—William H. Williams, Joseph Atwood, 
‘Smith's Creek—David Breakenridge, Anson Green. 

Yonge Street and York—James Richardson, Egerton Ryerson. 

Cobourg—David Breakenridge, John Black. 

6. Whitby—James Wilson. 

Yonge Street and Whitby—James Wilson, 

. Whitby and Schoogog (sic)—Robert Corson. 











Whitby—Hamilton Biggar, Conrad Vandusen, 
Whitby—James Norris, William Patrick. 
Whitby—James Norris, James Musgrove. 

1833. Whitby—Solomon Waldron, 

1834, Whitby—Solomon Waldron, Thomas McMullen. 
Whitby—Robert Corson, Thomas Faweett. 
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| 1836. Whitby—Robert Corson, John C. Will. 
1837. Whitby—Horace Dean, Hannibal Mulkins, 
1838, Whitby—Horace Dean, John Lever. 
1839, —David Wright, John Lever. 
1840. imon Huntington, James Spencer. 
| 1841. Whitby—Simon Huntington, Joseph W. McCollum. 
1842. Whitby—John Baxter, Joseph W. McCollum. 
1843. Whitby—Samuel Belton, David Madden. 
1844, Whitby—Alvah Adams, George Carr. 
1845. Whitby—David Wright, David Jennings. 
“” Darlington—Alvah Adams. 
1846. Bowmanville—Alvah Adams. 
1847. Bowmanville and Manvers—William Haw, William Coleman, 
1848. Bowmanville—William Haw, John C. Osborne, 
1849. Bowm: ‘Michael Fawcett, Alexander Potts. 
1850. Bowmanville—James C. Slater. 
1851. Bowmanville—James C. Slater. 
1852, Bowmanville—Charles Fish. 
“«” Newcastle—Jobn Engl 
1853. Bowmanville and Schoogog—Charles Fish, George McRitchie. 
“"” Newcastle—John English. 
1854. Bowmanville—Thomas Cosford, John Mills. 
“” Newcastle—J. Hutchinson. 
1855, Bowmanville—Thomas Cosford, Samuel Tucker. 
“"” Neweastle—William S. Blackstock. 
1856—Bowmanville—Thomas Cosford, A. Armstrong. 
“" Newcastle—William Philp. 
1857, Bowmanville—James C. Slater, W. Bryers. 
“” Neweastle—William Philp, Edward Cragg. 
1858—Bowmanville—James C. Slater, J. Browley. 
“ Newcastle—William Philp, W. Edward Walker. 
1859, Bowmanville—James C. Slater, James D. Ogilvie. 
Neweastle—Francis Coleman, James Graham. 
1860, Bowmanville—William McFadden, William Sheridan. 
“"” ‘Neweastle—Francis Coleman, Robert Wilson. 
1861, Bowmanville—William McFadden, James Graham. 
"” Newcastle—Francis Coleman, George H. Cornish. 
1862, Bowmanville—William McFadden, James Graham, 
""” Neweastle—Isaac B. Aylesworth, Alfred McCann. 
1863. Bowmanville—Edwin Clement, William Galbraith, 
“"” Neweastle—Alexander Campbell, James Hannon. 
1864, Bowmanville—Edwin Clement, James Hannon. 
“"” Newcastle—Alexander Campbell, Edward Morrow. 
1865, Bowmanville—Edwin Clement, James Hannon. 
“"” Neweastle—Alexander Campbell, W. C. Washington, 
1866, Bowmanville—George Cochrane, Samuel J. Hunter. 
“” Newcastle—William McCullough, Andrew B. Chambers. 








ville 















































1867. 


1868. 
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Bowmanville—Richard Whiting, George 
‘eweastle—William McCullough, D. E. F. Gee (Orono), 

Bowmanville—Richard Whiting, George Leach. 

Neweastle—Thomas Cleghorn, J. A. McClung. 

Bowmanville—G. N. A. F. T. Dickson. 

Darlington—Alfred MeCann (Tyrone), A. C. Chambers. 

Newcastle—Thomas Cleghorn, Richard W. Williams. 

Bowmanville—G. N. A. F. T. Dickson. 

Darlington—Alfred McCann (Enniskillen), Richard W. Williams. 

Newcastle—William McDonagh, William J. Jolliffe 
Bowmanville—G. N. A. F. T. Dickson. 

Darlington—Thomas A. Ferguson (Enniskillen), Thomas H. Patchell. 

‘Neweastle—William McDonagh, William J. Jolliffe, 

Bowmanville—John Bredin 

Darlington—Thomas A, Ferguson (Hampton), James F. Metcalfe. 

Neweastle—William McDonagh, Christopher L. Thompson. 

Bowmanville—John Bredin. 

Darlington—Thomas A. Ferguson (Hampton), Isaac Newton Robinson 

(Hampton) 
Neweastle—Isaac B. Aylesworth, Newton Hill 






























. Bowmanville—John Bredin 





Darlington—Alexander R. Campbell, Thomas Sliter (Hampton). 
Newcastle—Peter Addison, Andrew W. Ross. 
Newtonville—Newton Hill 

Bowmanville—Thomas A. Ferguson. 

Darlington—Edward Barrass, Thomas Sliter, 

Newcastle—Peter Addison, Jabez Wass, 

Newtonville—Newton Hill 

Bowmanville—John G, Laird, 

Darlington—Edward Barra 
Newcastle—Peter Addison, 
Newtonville—George Leech 
Bowmanville—John G. Laird. 

Darlington—Edward Barrass (Hampton), John A. Stewart. 
Neweastle—Jacob E. Howell, Edward Hill 
Newtonville—George Leech. 








Jabez Wass. 
illiam H. Em: 








. Bowmanville—John G. Laird. 


Darlington—John C. Wilson (Hampton), James H. Barkwell. 
Neweastle—Jacob E. Howell, William H. Emsley. 
Newtonville—George Leech. 


). Bowmanville—David C. McDowell. 


Darlington—John C. Wilson (Hampton), Benjamin Greatrix. 
Neweastle—Jacob E. Howell, James H. Barkwell. 
Newtonville—William L.. Scott. 

Bowmanville—David C. McDowell. 

Darlington—John C. Wilson (Hampton), Edward D. Lewis. 
Neweastle—Jonathan E. Betts, William J. Barkwell (Orono). 
Newtonville—William L.. Scott. 
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Bowmanville—David C, McDowell. 

Daslington—William R. Barker (Hampton), William H. Learoyd 
(Tyrone). 

Neweastle—Jonathan E. Betts, Thomas P. Steel (Orono). 

Newtonville—William L. Scott. 

Bowmanville—Egerton R. Young. 

Darlington—William R. Barker (Hampton), James W. Wilkinson 
(Tyrone). 

Neweastle—Jonathan E. Betts, Benjamin Greatrix (Orono). 

Newtonville—William Seales, 








Bowmanville—Egerton R. Young. 
Darlington—William R. Barker (Hampton), Thompson Ferrier 
(Tyrone). 


Newcastle—Peter Addison, Wesley V. Pattyson (Orono). 

Newtonville—Samuel Salton. 

Bowmanville (Church St)—E. R. Young, (Queen St) 
P. Robins (Sup.): 

Neweastle—and Orono—P. Addison, A. Richard. 

Newtonville—Samuel Salton. 

Tyrone—R. Walker, . Ferrier. 

Hampton—George Browne, Charles Taylor (Enniskillen) 

South Darlington—J. Whitlock. 

Bowmanville (Church St)—C. E. MeIntyre, (Queen St)—E. Roberts, 
P. Robins 

Newcastle and Orono—P. Addison, R. Walker. 

‘Newtonville—Samuel Salton. 

‘Tyrone—R. Hassard, F. Woodger. 

Hampton—George Browne, Charles Taylor (Enniskillen). 

South Darlington—J. Whitlock. 

Bowmanville (Church St)—C. E. McIntyre. 

Bowmanville (Queen St)—E. Roberts, P. Robins (Sup.). 

Neweastle and Orono—R. Walker, T. Dunlop (Orono). 

Newtonville—J. Whitlock. 

Tyrone—W. Kenner, John T. Morris. 

E. Barrass, §. Salton (Enniskillen) 

South Darlington—R. Sanderson. 

Bowmanville (Church St)—H. S. Matthews. 

Bowmanville (Queen St)—J. E. Sanderson, P. Robins (Sup.). 

Neweastle and Orono—R. Walker, T. Dunlop (Orono). 

Newtonville—J. Whitlock, 

‘Tyrone—W. Kenner, A, E, Sanderson. 

Hampton—E. Barrass, S. Salton (Enniskillen). 

South Darlington—R. Sanderson. 

Bowmanville (Church St)—-H. S. Matthew: 

Bowmanville (Queen St)—J. E. Sanderson, P. Robins (Sup.) 

Neweastle and Orono—T. Dunlop (Orono), James Thom (Newcastle). 

Newtonville—J. Whitlock, 

Tyrone—W. Kenner. (J. D. Dyer). 





E. Roberts, 
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Hampton—E, Barrass, S, Salton (Enniskillen). 

South Darlington—R. Sanderson, 

Bowmanville (Church St)—H. S. Matthews. 

Bowmanville (Queen St)—J. E. Sanderson, Paul Robins (Sup.) 

Newcastle and Orono—James Thom, George Edwards (Orono), 

Newtonville—S. H. Bartlett. 

‘Tyrone—Leonard Phelps, J. M. Wright. 

Hampton—Robert McCullough, Robert Sanderson (Enniskillen), 

South Darlington—James Liddy. 

Bowmanville—Thomas Walton Jolliffe. 

Newcastle and Orono—James Thom, George Edwards (Orono). 
Newtonville—S. T. Bartlett. 

Tyrone—Leonard Phelps, C. R. Sing. 

Hampton—Robert McCullough, Robert Sanderson (Enniskillen). 

South Darlington—James Liddy 

Bowmanville—Thomas Walton Jollife 

Newcastle and Orono—D. F. Gee (Neweastle), George Brown (Orono). 

Newtonville—Richard T. Courtice, 

Tyrone—Leonard Phelps, J. J. Ashton, 

Hampton—Robert McCullough, Robert Sanderson (Enniskillen), 

South Darlington—James Liddy. 

Bowmanville—Thomas Walton Jolliffe 

Neweastle and Orono—D. F. Gee (Newcastle), George Brown (Orono). 
jewtonville—Richard T. Courtice. 

‘Tyrone—Robert McCullough, A. J. Harvey Strike. 

Hampton—James Liddy. 

Enniskillen—D. Scott Houck. 




















South Darlington—Leonard Phelps (Courtice). 

Bowmanville—Caleb Parker, William Jolliffe (Sup.). 

Newcastle and Orono—Robert M. Pope (Newcastle), John R. Real 
(Orono). 


Newtonville—Richard T. Court 
‘Tyrone—Robert McCullough, A. J. H. Strike. 

Hampton—James Liddy. 

Enniskillen—D. Scott Houck, 

South Darlington—-Leonard Phelps. 

Bowmanville—Caleb Parker, William Jolliffe and D, C. MeDowell 





(Sups.). 

Newcastle and Orono—G. H. Copeland (Neweastle), Joseph R. Real 
(Orono). 

Newtonville—W. Down, 





‘Tyrone—A. C. Wilson, James Batstone. 

Hampton—James Liddy 

Enniskillen—D. Scott Houck, 

South Darlington—Leonard Phel 

Bowmanville—Caleb Parker. William Jolliffe and D. C. McDowell 
(Sups.) 

Neweastle—G. H. Copeland. 























1900. 
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Orono—Joseph R. Real, James Batstone. 
Newtonville—W. Down, 

‘Tyrone—A. C. Wilson, T. H. P. Anderson. 

Hampton—E. E. Howard. 

Enniskillen—S. G, Rorke. 

South Darlington—G. W. Marvin. 

Bowmanville—Caleb Parker. William Jolliffe and D. C. McDowell 











(Sups.) 
Newcastle—R. Taylor. 
Orono—William H. Adams, H. T. Lewis, 


Newtonville—W. Down, 
‘Tyrone—A. C. Wilson, H. E. Curts, 
Hampton—E. E. Howard. 
Enniskillen—S. G. Rorl 

South Darlington—G. W. Marvin 








7. Bowmanville—Joseph J. Rae. William Jolliffe and D. C. McDowell 


ups.) 
Newcastle—R. Taylor. 
Orono—William H. Adams, W. H. Clarke. 
Newtonville—Matthew E. Wilson 
Tyrone—R. N. Adams, A. M. Irwin 
Hampton—E. E. Howard. Enniskillen—S. G. Rorke 
South Darlington—G. W. Marvin, 
Bowmanville—Joseph J. Rae. William Jolliffe and D. C. McDowell 
ups.) 
Newcastle—R. Taylor. Newtonville—Matthew E, Wilson. 
Orono—William H. Adams, Augustus Shaver (Kirby). 
Tyrone—R. N. Adams, Isaac Snell 
Hampton—H. Thomas, Enniskillen—S. G. Rorke 
South Darlington—J. S. 1. Wilson, 
Bowmanville—Joseph J. Rae. William Jolliffe (Sup). 
Newcastle—Thomas J. Edmison. Newtonville—Matthew E. Wilson. 
Orono—Thomas W. Leggott, Charles W. Demill (Kirby) 
‘Tyrone—Richard N. Adams. W. A. McKim Young. 
Hampton—Henry Thomas. Enniskillen—Wiliam J. Weatherill. 
South Darlington—J. S. Ivison Wilson. 
Bowmanville—William J. Jolliffe. William Jollife (Sup). 
Neweastle—Thomas J. Edmison, Newtonville — John G. Lewis 
(Clarke). 
Orono—Thomas W. Leggott, R. S. Anderson (Kirby). 
Tyrone—James $. MeMullen, J. Fletcher Chapman 
Hampton—Henry Thomas. Enniskillen—Simon Crookshanks. 
South Darlington—J. S. Ivison Wilson (Courtice). 

















|. Bowmanville—William J. Jolliffe. William Jolliffe (Sup.). 


Neweastle—Thomas J. Edmison. Newtonville—John G. Lewis. 
Orono—Thomas W. Leggott, Charles E. Cragg (1 
Tyrone—James S. McMullen, J. George Brown. 








Hampton—Frank J. Anderson, Enniskillen—Simon Crookshanks. 
South Darlington—Joseph Ward (Courtice). 





























1004. 





1006. 


1907, 
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Bowmanville—Daniel O. Crossley. William Jolliffe (Sup.) 
Neweastle—Thomas J. Edmison. Newtonville—John G. Lewis, 
Orono—W. Benjamin Tucker. William Tucker (Sup.). 
‘Tyrone—James S. McMullen, J. George Brown, 
Hampton—Frank J. Anderson. Enniskille 
South Darlington—Joseph Ward. 
Bowmanville—Daniel O, Crossley. William Jolliffe (Sup.). 
Newcastle—John C. Wilson, Newtonville—William J. Young. 
Orono—W. Benjamin Tucker. William Tucker (Sup.). 
Tyrone—Louis Smith Wight, John E. Howson. 
Hampton—Frank J. Anderson, Enniskillen—Thomas Snowdon, 
South Darlington—Joseph Ward, 
Bowmanville—Daniel O. Crossley. William Jolliffe and T. W. 
Jolliffe (Sups.). 
Newcastle—John C. Wilson. Newtonville—William J. Young. 
Orono—W. Benjamin Tucker. William Tucker (Sup.) 
Tyrone—Louis Smith Wight. Hampton—Frank J. Anderson. 
Enniskillen—Thomas Snowdon. South Darlington —Joseph Ward. 
Bowmanville—Vernon H. Emory. W. Jolliffe and T. W. Jolliffe 
(Sups.). 
Neweastle—John C. Wilson, Orono—Hedley V. Mounteer, 
Newtonville—John W. Bunner. Tyrone—Louis Smith Wight. 
Hampton—James P. Berry. Enniskillen—Thomas Snowdon. 
South Darlington—R, Archibald Delve. 
Bowmanville—Vernon H. Emory. W. Jolliffe and T. W. Jolliffe 
(ups. 
Neweastle—John C. Wilson. Albert C. Wilson (Sup.) 
Newtonville—John W. Bunner 
Tyrone—Soford F. Dixon. Hampton—James P. Berry 
Enniskillen—Thomas Snowdon. South Darlington—John R. Butler 
Bowmanyille—John Garbutt. W. Jolliffe and T. W. Jolliffe (Sups.). 
Neweastle—A. M. Irwin. J. C. Wilson (Sup.). 
Orono—William Limbert. “Newtonville—John W. Bunner. 
‘Tyrone—Hamilton S. Spence. Hampton—T. H. P. Anderson, 
Enniskillen—John A. Jewell. South Darlington—Jobn R. Butler, 
Bowmanville—John Garbutt, W. Jolliffe, T, W, Jollifle and Wim 
Coombe (Sups. 
Neweastle—A M. Irwin. J.C. Wilson (Sup.). 
Orono—William Limbert. " Leskard—Under Orono. 
Newtonville—John W. Bunner. Tyrone—Hamilton S. Spence. 
Hampton—Thomas H. P. Anderson. Enniskillen—Joha A. Jewell. 
South Darlington—Joseph Barnes, 














mon Crookshanks. 
































|. Bowmanville—John Garbutt. Wm Jolliffe, T. W. Jolliffe and W. C. 


Washington 
Newcastle—A, J.C. Wilson (Sup.). 

Orono—Wm Limbert. | Newtonville—Charles Adams, 
‘Tyrone—Hamilton S. Spence. Hampton—Thomas H. P. Anderson. 
Enniskillen—John A. Jewell. South Darlington—Joseph Barnes. 
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1912—Bowmanville—Harry B. Kenny. W. Joll 
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Bowmanville—Jobn Garbutt. W. Jolliffe, T. W. Jolliffe and W.C. 
Washington (Sup) 

Newcastle—A. M. Irwin. J. C. Wilson (Sup.). Orono—William 
Limbert. 

Newtonville—Charles Adams, Tyrone—Hamilton S. Sp 

Hampton—Thomas H. P. Anderson. Enniskillen—Jobn A. Jewell. 

South Darlington—Joseph Barnes. 

Bowmanville—Harry B. Kenny. W. Jolliffe, T. W. Jolliffe and W. C. 
Washington (Sups.). 

Newcastle—George R. Clare. Orono—R. Arthur Whattam. 

Newtonville—Charles Adams. Tyrone—William Higgs. 

Hampton—Charles W. Barrett. Enniskillen—John E. Robeson. 

South Darlington—Soford F. Dixon 














, T. W. Jolliffe and W. C. 
Washington (Sups.). 
Newcastle—George R. Clare. Orono—R. Arthur Whattam. 
Newtonville—Robert L. Edwards. Tyrone—William Higgs, 
Hampton—Charles W. Barrett. Enniskillen—John E. Robeson. 
South Darlington—Soford F. Dixon, 
Bowmanville—Harry B. Kenny. W. Jolliffe, T. W. Jolliffe and W. C. 
Washington (Sups.) 
Newcastle—George R. Clare. Orono—R. Arthur Whattam. 
Newtonville—Robert L. Edwards. Tyrone—William Higgs. 
Hampton—Charles W. Barrett. Enniskillen—William E. Honey. 
South Darlington—Soford F. Dixon. 
Bowmanville—Harry B. Kenny. Wm Jolliffe, W. C. Washington and 
A. Tonkin (Sups.). 
Neweastle—George R. Clare, Orono—R. Arthur Whattam, 
Newtonville—Robert L. Edwards. Tyrone—William Higgs. 
Hampton—Charles W. Barrett. Enniskillen—William Ernest Honey. 
South Darlington—Soford F. Dixon, 
Bowmanville—Wilmot G. Clarke, Wm Jolliife, W. C. Washington, 
E. A. Tonkin and Joseph Ward (Sups.) 
yeastle—John A. Connell. Orono—George R. Clare 
Hiram B. Roe. Tyrone—James E. Beckel. 
George Brown. Enniskillen—Henry Wilkinson, 
South Darlington—R. Archibald Delve. 
Bowmanville—Capt. Wilmot G. Clarke. Wm Jollife, W. C, Washing- 
ton, E. A. Tonkin and Frederick Woodger (Sups.) 
Newcastle—John A. Connell. Orone—George R. Clare. 
Courtice—R. Archibald Delve. Newtonville—John E, 
‘Tyrone—James E. Beckel. Hampton—George Brown. 
Enniskillen—Henry Wilkinson. 
Bowmanville—Capt. Wilmot G. Clarke, Samuel Sellery (Asst. 
W. C. Washington, E. A. Tonkin and Frederick Woodger (Sups.). 
Neweastle—John A. Connell. Orono—George R. Clare 
Courtice—R. Archibald Delve. Newtonville—John E. Griffith 
‘Tyrone—James E. Beckel. Hampton—George Brown. 
Enniskillen—Henry Wilkinson, 


























srifith. 














1919. Bowmanville— 





1920. Bowmanville 


1021, Bowmanville 
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Wilmot G. Clarke, Samuel Sellery (Asst.). 
W. C. Washington, E. A. Tonkin, Frederick Woodger (Sups.). 
Neweastle—John A. Connell. Orono—George R. Clare. 
Courtice—R. Archibald Delve. Newtonville—John E. Griffith 
‘Tyrone—James E. Beckel. Hampton—George Brown. 
iskillen—Henry Wilkinson. 

uel C, Moore. E. A. Tonkin, Frederick Woodger 
and W. H. Spargo (Sups.) 
Neweastle—Hamilton 8. Spence. Orono—John E. Griffith. 
Courtice—W. S. P, Boyce. Newtonville—Edmund W. Tink. 
‘Tyrone—W. T. Wicket. Hampton—John O. Totton. 
Enniskillen— 




















Samuel C. Moore. E. A. Tonkin, W. H. Spargo and 
W. C. Washington (Sups.) 
Neweastle—Hamilton S. Spence. Orono—Alexander K. Edmison, 
John E, Griffith and William Limbert (Sups.). 
‘Tyrone—William T. Wickett. Hampton—John O. Totten. 
Courtice—W. S. P. Boyce. Newtonville—Edmund W. Tink 
Enniskillen—George T. MacKenzie, 
muel C, Moore. Edwin A. Tonkin, W. H. Spargo, 
W. C. Washington (Sups.) 
Neweastle—Hamilton S. Spence. Orono—Alexander K. Edmison. 
Courtice—W. S. P. Boyce. Newtonville—Edmund W. Tink. 
‘Tyrone—William T. Wickett. Hampton—Wesley W. Jones. 
Enniskillen—George T. MacKenzie. 
1. Bowmanville—Samuel C. Moore. W. C. Washington, Edwin A. Tonkin 
and W. H. Spargo (Sups.). 
Neweastle—Enoch B. Cooke. Orono—Alexander K. Edmison. 
Courtice—W. S. P, Boyce. Newtonville—Thomas Wallace. 
‘Tyrone—William T. Wickett. Hampton—Wesley W. Jones, 
Enniskillen—George T. MacKenzie. 

















1923, Bowmanville—Samuel C. Moore. William C. Washington, Edwin A. 





clear, that Methodist Preachers were 0 


we 


‘Tonkin, W. H. Spargo (Sups.)- 

Neweastle—Enoch B. Cooke, Orono—Alexander K. Edmison. 
Courtice—Clarence C. Washington. Newtonville—Thomas Wallace. 
‘Tyrone—William T. Wickett. Hampton—Wesley W. Jones. 
Enniskillen—George T. MacKenzie. 

Bowmanville—Joseph U. Robins. Newcastle—Enoch B. Cooke. 
Orono—S. T. Tucker. Courtice—Clarence C. Washington. 
Newtonville—Thomas Wallace. Tyrone—J. Wesley Down, 
Hampton—Wesley W. Jones. Enniskillen—Elmer C. Belknap. 





Down to 1823, although there are indications, more or less 
upying our territory, 
have found little that is quite certain until we come to that 





date. In that year John Ryerson (an elder brother of Egerton 
Ryerson) and William Slater were appointed preachers on the 
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Yonge Street Circuit, which then had 240 members, and S. 
Belton and J. Atwood on the Smith's Creek Circuit with 394 
members, the total number of Methodists in Upper Canada 
being at the e 54 Mr Ryerson has left some interesting 
and definite remarks regarding his labours that year. He says: 
“The Yonge Street circuit was more laborious and harder to 
work than any one I had yet travelled; but my faithful and 
devoted colleague (William Slater) was a help-meet to me indeed. 
His never-failing cheerfulness and untiring industry was a 
source of great comfort and encouragement to me. Our circuit 
extended from York (including the town) to Lake Simcoe, 
embracing the series of townships west of Yonge Street to 
Holland Landing, thence along the shore twelve miles, through 
woods without a house to North Gwillimbury, thence through 
Whitchurch, Markham, Pickering, Whitby and Darlington, as 
far as Major Wilmot’s, some miles east of where Bowmanville 
now stands. Major Wilmot fitted up a large room in his tannery 
for our services; for though neither he nor Mrs Wilmot were 
members of our Church, yet were they very friendly, and treated, 
me with the kindness of parents.”! 

In the following year (1824) Mr Ryerson was on the Bay 
Quinté Circuit and he gives some very enlightening details as 
to his labours which could doubtless be well applied to those he 
endured on the Yonge Street Circuit. ‘We had thirty-one 
appointments; and I went twelve times around the Circuit— 
once every four weeks—preaching and meeting the scattered 
remains of classes at each appointment. . . . During this 
year I travelled on horseback two thousand four hundred miles, 
preached three hundred and fifty sermons, and met about half 
as many classes; and received for my support as salary one 
hundred dollars."* These extracts make plain what the Meth- 
odist preacher's labours were and why he was called Travelling 
Preacher. 

In 1824 Anson Green (1801-79), who afterwards became one 
of the leaders of the Canadian Methodist Church, was second 
preacher on Smith's Creek Circuit. In a very interesting book? 





























by Rev. Egerton 


Ryerson, Toronto, 1882, at pp. 60, 61 
*Ryerson's Canadian Methodism, 
The Life and Times of the Re 

at pp. 55-58. 


pp. 65, 67. 
Anson Green, D.D.", Toronto, 1877, 
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he relates some events of the time. “We arranged for a new 
appointment at Mr Bullock's neighbourhood, near the Carrying 
Place, and another at what is now called Newtonville, at about 
twelve miles west of Port Hope—since become the head of a 
circuit. On the 4th of November I preached the first sermon 
ever delivered at Newtonville, in a log house owned by Mr 
Soules, situated on the main road, and on the west side of a 
high hill rther on he says, “Our next appointment led 
me to Major Wilmot's—now Newcastle—preached in a school- 
house a little west of Salmon Creek.”" Again he says: “Our 
Circuit embraces all the country between Bowmanville and the 
Carrying Place, River Trent, and Mud Lake.” Still farther on 
he tells us, “November 30th. This afternoon, by previous 
arrangement, I delivered what I was informed was the first 
sermon preached in Port Hope by a Wesleyan minister—it was 
certainly the first appointment in our circuit work there. I 
had a shoemaker’s shop for my church, his shoe-bench for a 
pulpit, and six persons for a congregation. Port Hope is the 
largest village on the circuit. It is situated at the mouth of 
Smith’s Creek, from which our circuit takes its name. It is 
full of enterprise and spirit, but so full of whisky and sin that 
it bears the name of ‘Sodom’.” Still farther on (p. 68) he 
speaks of staying at Mr Cryderman’s house, west of Bowman- 
ville, while on his way to the Conference of 1825. 

In September, 1824, Rev. James Richardson (1791-1875) was 
put in charge of the Yonge Street Circuit and remained there 
for two years. During the second year of his service (1825-1826) 
he had as his assistant no less a person than Rev. Egerton 
Ryerson (1803-1882), and under these two distinguished men 
Michael Cryderman,? James Cryderman’s father, served as a 
Local Preacher. It is interesting to read what James Richardson 
had to say with respect to the spiritual destitution of the part 
of the Yonge Street Circuit with which we are concerned. 
Thomas Webster, D.D., in his “Life of Rev. James Richardson" 
(1876), at p. 106, quotes Richardson's own words, thus: “Com- 
plaints of immoral character abounded. Indifference to the 
stated means of grace was prevalent in many places; and 























wBaldwin’s Creek, later Wilmot’s Creek. 
*James Cryderman in 1902 told the writer that his father came to Darling- 
ton in 1825 and was the first Local Preacher in the township. 
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especially so in the eastern section, in the townships of Pickering, 
Whitby and Darlington.” This may be compared with what 
Anson Green said of Port Hope. Are these statements to be 
taken at full face value? The saints are prone to be severe. 

James Richardson and Egerton Ryerson were two of the 
most notable men of our Upper Canadian history. Richardson 
was a Lieutenant in the British navy, and in the war of 1812 
was with his ship at the siege of Oswego, May 6, 1814. During 
the fight his left arm was shot away, and for this throughout his 
life he received an annual pension of £100 sterling from the 
British government. Hence in two important respects he had 
superiority over many; he carried with him an empty sleeve as 
proof of his loyalty to Britain, and he had an assured income 
of respectable size to strengthen his independence. 

Richardson had been brought up as an Anglican, but in 
August, 1818, he and his wife joined the Methodist Church. 
They were living at Presque Isle (Brighton) in the Smith's 
Creek Circuit. He soon became a Local Preacher, and remained 
at Presque Isle for some six years, when at the request of Rev. 
Thomas Madden, Presiding Elder, he, anticipating the action of 
the Annual Conference, began his career as a regular preacher 
‘on the Yonge Street Circuit, in September, 1824, as assistant to 
Rev. Wm H. Williams. At the 1825 Conference he was technic- 
ally admitted “on trial” and was put in charge of the Yonge 
Street Circuit with Egerton Ryerson as assistant, who was 
a young man of twenty-two, then also just admitted “on trial.” 
It was during this year that the sparse new settlements of 
Darlington and Clarke heard the preaching of these two remark- 
able men, Their paths diverged much in later life, but they 
seem never to have lost the high esteem of their youth for one 
another. 

When, in 1835, the reorganisation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church occurred, James Richardson did not at once cast in his 
lot with this group. He stayed a year with the Wesleyans and, 
resigning in 1836, he crossed the American boundary and 
preached for a year at Auburn, in New York State. In 1837 
he returned to Upper Canada, and, along with Philander Smith 
(1796-1870), his friend and colleague, he was received into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the Conference held June 21 in 
Cummer’s Chapel, Yonge Street (nine miles north and two east 
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of Toronto). Both these men later became bishops of the 
Canadian Methodist Episcopal Church—Smith in 1847 and 
Richardson in 1858. It was the fortune of the writer to hear 
them both preach several times in the Orono M.E. Church in 
the years 1867-1869. 

Bishop Richardson's son, James Henry (1823-1910), gradu- 
ated in Medicine in 1848 and became a distinguished member of 
the medical profession in Toronto. He was for years Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Toronto, and it was the writer's 
privilege to meet him and hear others speak of him. He was a 
man of intelligence and much independence of character. 

Egerton Ryerson (1803-1882) was one of the important men 
of Ontario and lived a very active life. He was born in Norfolk 
County, the son of Colonel Ryerson, who had been a British 
officer in the American Revolutionary War, and received six 
hundred acres of land in Norfolk. The father was an Anglican, 
but he had five sons (George, William, John, Egerton, Edwy) 
who became Methodist preachers. Egerton, as we have seen, 
entered the ministry in 1825. He soon became conspicuous. 
He was, in 1829, appointed first editor of the Christian Guardian, 
organ of the Methodist Church, which existed till 1925. In 
1833 he was sent to England to negotiate the union with the 
Methodist Church of the mother country. He was the first 
Principal of Victoria College and presided over it from 1841 
to 1844. In 1844 he was appointed Chief Superintendent of 
Education for Upper Canada and remained in that position 
until 1876. He was regarded with admiration by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and by many others as well, although he 
was also the object of very sharp criticism from many who 
were hostile to him. 

In the official Minutes of 1826 Whitby is mentioned alongside 
Bay Quinté and Yonge Street as a circuit, with James Wilson 
as Preacher. In 1827 James Wilson’s circuit is put as Yonge 
Street and Whitby. In the following year (1828) Robert Corson 
(1793-1878) is given as Preacher for Whitby and the Schoogog 
(sic) Indians, In 1879, after Corson’s death, Rev. John Carroll, 
D.D.., published a book on “Father Corson,” containing valuable 
autobiographical notes by Corson. From this book we learn 
that in 1828 and 1829 Corson had not less than forty preaching 
appointments in Pickering, Whitby, Darlington, Clarke, Brock, 
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Reach, and other townships of the Whitby Circuit. No chapels 
had been erected. The parsonage was a log house in the front 
of Darlington (perhaps near Bowmanville). There was a large 
Indian congregation of 200 members on Scugog Island. Corson 
had a salary of $400 in 1829. In 1835 and 1836 he was again 
on the Whitby Circuit and filled appointments as far east as 
Newcastle. 

‘A noticeable fact in connection with these early preachers 
is the attention that was paid to the Indian missions. Indeed 
the presence of the Indians often determined the location of the 
circuits. There were considerable numbers of Indians at the 
Credit, Lake Scugog, Rice Lake and so on, and attached to 
these groups were the circuits of straggling white settlers. And 
even in places like Darlington, Peter Jones, the Indian preacher, 
on January 21, 1827, arrived at Mr Cryderman's, west of 
Bowmanville, and preached to forty Indians who were encamped 
at that point. He held a meeting also with the whites. 

Tt would appear then that in the territory under discussion 
there were no churches and few parsonages prior to 1830. Indeed 
in the whole of Upper Canada only a few church buildings had 
been erected, such as the Hay Bay Church in 1792, the Conger 
Chapel at Picton in 1809, the Red Meeting-House at Lundy’s 
Lane in 1817, the First Toronto Chapel in 1818, the Hamilton 
Church back of Cobourg in 1820, the King Street Church in 
the town of Hamilton in 1821, and the like. ‘The preaching took 
place in schoolhouses, private houses, barns, sawmills, tanneries, 
and in summer-time in camp-meetings. ‘The first preaching 
place in Bowmanville was probably the schoolhouse which 
stood in King Street, where the Bowman House now stands, at 
least, such was James Cryderman’s opinion in 1902, and the 
first in the Newcastle neighbourhood was probably Major 
Wilmot's tannery already spoken of, or the log schoolhouse 
near Salmon Creek, or Mr Wallbridge’s house, nearer to the 
village. 

‘As to a real church building in Bowmanville J. B. Fairbairn, 
in his “Reminiscences”, says at page 39 that “a church was in 
existence on the hill about 1840." He meant probably on the 
hill west of the town. As to the date, it coincides very closely 
with the opening of a new chapel at Bowmanville reported by 
Egerton Ryerson in a letter from Port Hope, dated September 2, 
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1839, to the Christian Guardian, in which he says that on August 
25 he preached twice at Bowmanville at this opening. His 
account is very brief, but he says that the chapel was “com- 
modious and neatly pewed.” It was a frame structure. 

This dedication service was performed by Egerton Ryerson 
as he was on his way with his brother John to hold meetings in 
the eastern sections of the Province on behalf of the celebration 
of the Centenary of Methodism regarding which it had been 
arranged that October 25, 1839, should be observed as a day 
of special commemoration and thanksgiving. The Ryersons 
constituted one of the deputations to visit the circuits and solicit 
subscriptions to the Centenary Fund which should be applied, 
five-tenths to the Superannuation Fund, two-tenths to the 
building of parsonages, two-tenths to the Book Room, and 
one-tenth to missionary purposes. They held meetings at Port 
Hope, Hope Chapel, Monaghan, Peterboro’, Cavan, ete. On 
the return journey a meeting was held, on October 23, in the 
new chapel at Bowmanville, and the friends offered as thanks- 
giving the sum of $431 to the Centenary Fund. 

In his reports to the Christian Guardian, Egerton Ryerson 
expressed his pleasure at the excellence and advanced agri- 
cultural condition of the country and the respectability of the 
inhabitants in the interior districts of Durham and Northumber- 
land which he was now visiting for the first time. He would 
have been delighted to remain permanently in such happy 
circumstances. ‘This is to be taken cum grano salis. The count 
was still largely in a rough state, although doubtless the in- 
habitants were as Ryerson represents them. Egerton Ryerson 
was pre-eminently a kindly man, full of emotion, and what 
would be called familiarly to-day a good “mixer.” He perhaps 
took a kindlier view of things than James Richardson and 
Anson Green 

The Whitby Centenary meeting was held on November 5, 
1839, and good subscriptions were taken although a new chapel 
had been opened about two months since, and the people were 
then erecting another. Unfortunately the location of these two 
chapels is not given. Perhaps the Bowmanville church was 
one of them. 

In subsequent numbers of the Christian Guardian up to 
June 10, 1840, lists of subscribers to the Centenary Fund are 
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given. Sometimes these people are spoken of as belonging to 
the Whitby Circuit, and at other times some are said to belong 
to Bowmanville, although Bowmanville was a preaching appoint- 
ment in the Whitby Circuit at that time. Hence there is a 
certain amount of overlapping and repetition of names in the 
lists. Still the lists are of great value in giving trustworthy 
information as to the Methodist population of our region four 
score years ago. We take the liberty of changing some spellings 
and of reducing the pounds, shillings and pence to dollars and 
cents. 








‘Sunscrimens 70 THE CENTENARY FUND oF 1830 





Whitty Cire Tamar Nisbet 84 
9 George Riach. $ 24 
Hy Aaa $8 Stor Robinson $2 
ieabeth Ali 1M 
Mes Ashin $1 Retend Rndent $5 
Walia Bates $b erothy Shaw 34 
Abe Cals $2) Honma sina 31 
Be CO $2 Willan Thomas 3 
Re 810 Reve eH Thornon $4 
William Flint. $6 Robert Walker, $1 
Betsy Graham. gq Mrs Walker 3% 
ey cre Bln Winds 32 
Lata Gor S16 Wim Windait 32 
Me Cesta $8 Deva Weghe $2 
- 3 : 
Elan Haighe $6 John Youll $5 
Hits Hale Se eusvetee 33 
‘abu Haight 32 
Chester Haight. $2 Piremanpille 
George Haigh $2 Willan Hater. 32 
W, Lambton Hiigh $24 Mrs Bate 32 
Elabeth Highfield $1 Mary Bake $1 
Margaret Highfield $1 Elizabeth Baer $1 
Dante! Hogarth $2 Noah Baker 3 
George Hogarth $2 John Bater 310 
Joseph Huggins. $1 Mrs Beeman. $5 
Matthew Jones S10 Janes Blackbura 36 
Joueph Langa 35 John Coleman 36 
poe rains $2 Jane Coleman 36 
Richard M. Lovell 34 Krancs Coleman 34 
Mary Loven 8} Richard Gokman va 
Willan Move $10) Peter Coleman 36 
Mis Moore $20 ehilren $1 each 37 
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James Cousens $4 James McFeeters 38 
Jobn A. Cousens $10 Thomas Mason 32 
Mrs Salem Cousens. $2 John Middleton $5 
William Durant $1 Mrs Middleton. $15 
Horace L. Farley. 320 Henry Munro, Esq $20 
Eliza Farley $20 Mary Munro $20 
Susannah Farley $15 William Preston 35 
John Benton Farley. $55 Betty Preston 815 
Emily Farley $10 William Preston, Jun 36 
John Farley $20 Richard Ruddock 35 
‘Archibald Fletcher: 310 Ann Ruddock: 35 
John Gray Sen $4 William Rundle 39 
Jane Gray $82 Jane Rundle. $5 
John Gray Jun. $4 Charles Rundle 31 
James Gray $4 Ann Rundle 34 
Mary Gray $4 Grace Rundle $1 
Calvia Hamlin $4 Blizabeth Rundle $3 
James Heal $8 Mrs Shaw and family $10 
Mrs Heal $8 Mrs Slater 

John Heal $4 Sarah Slater 85 
Elizabeth Heal $12 Rebecca Slater $55 
‘Ann Hoar $1 In memory of Mr Slater...... $20 
George Hogarth $8 Mrs D. Smith in-memory of 
Daniel Hogarth 38 husband, $20 
Matthew Joness $20 Aaron Thompson. 34 
Joseph Langmaid $5 Jane Tomlinson $1 
Mary Ann Langmaid, $2 Stephen Washington. $4 
William H. Langmaid $1 Jane Washington. 34 
Eliza C. Langmaid $1 Margaret Washington $4 
Thomas Langmaid S11 Eliza Washington $4 
Richard M. Lovekia $1} Egerton Washington $24 
Mrs Lovekin $1} Anthony Washington and family$10 
David MeFeeters. $8 Charlotte White $4 
Andrew MeFeeters $2 John D. Windatt $8 
Mary MeFeeters 36 William Windate 34 


An analysis of this list of 1839 and 1840 gives some interesting 
results. Firstly, we see that a friendly feeling existed between 
Methodists and Presbyterians inasmuch as Rev. R. H. Thornton 
of Whitby and Oshawa was among the subscribers. It is probable 
also (although not quite certain) that the George Lawrence 
mentioned was the Presbyterian Minister of the Clarke con- 
gregation who had been inducted in 1838, He was an extremely 
modest man and may have desired to be entered on the list 
without a title. Mr Thornton had been in Whitby since 1833. 

Secondly, the presence of certain names in the list would 
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seem to suggest that certain preaching appointments had been 
established, although churches had not been built in many of 
them, Names like Washington, Coleman, Baker, Langmaid, 
etc., would indicate preaching places at Solina or Zion. Names 
like Farley and Cryderman would suggest Hampton. Names 
like Gray suggest Tyrone. Names like Lovekin, Beeman, 
Munro, Middleton, Blackburn, etc., suggest Newcastle and its 
neighbourhood. Orono is not apparent in the list, but Ruddock 
seems to suggest Kirby. Furthermore, the presence of certain 
names in the list suggests the absence of disputes in the com- 
munity which later grew out of ecclesiastical splits in which the 
‘Methodists were involved. 

The state of affairs in the Methodist Church of four score 
years ago in our region is so well illustrated in a communication 
sent on May 3, 1845, by Rev. Alvah Adams from Bowmanville 
to the Christian Guardian, which appeared on May 14, that we 
reproduce a large part of it here: 

Whitby Circuit embraces part of Clarke, all Darlington, 
part of Whitby and Reach. There are not less than ten villages: 
principal of which are Bond Head and Newcastle, Oshawa and 
Winchester (now Brooklin), Prince Albert (in Reach) and 
Bowmanville. Bowmanville is head of circuit, where we have 
a large, well-finished frame chapel, a congregation of about two 
hundred of whom sixty are members. In Oshawa there is a 
neat brick chapel, Numbers about equal to Bowmanville. 
Between these two we have another “Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel, 1843." These are the only chapels on the circuit. 
Others are much needed, particularly in Newcastle, Bond Head, 
Winchester and Prince Albert. My worthy colleague and I 
preach, usually, fifty times in twenty-two places during every 
four weeks. The Local Preachers and Exhorters conducting an 
equal number of religious services within the same time and in 
the same places. Of these useful labourers we have six of the 
latter and thirteen of the former. There are in all on this Circuit 
about five hundred members in society, which (sic) for con- 
venience, are divided into twenty-eight smaller companies called 
classes according to their respective places of abode. We have 
held two Protracted Meetings during the year—one in the early 
part of the winter in Oshawa; several backsliders were reclaimed, 
and some ten or twelve penitent seekers found the ‘Pearl 
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of great price"; in all about eighteen most of whom joined the 
church—the other recently closed in Bowmanville during which 
about twenty penitents and backsliders were brought to God. 
We have given the list of subscribers to the Centenary Fund 
of 1839. It is also worth while probably to give the list of 
subscribers to the Missionary Funds of the church for 1845-1846. 
The spelling is often erratic; but no changes are made in it. 








Bowmanvitte Circurr 


Bowmanville Branch:—Collected by Mrs Cousins and Mrs Cawthorne 
Matthew Mosier, John Brown, Mrs Brown, Mr Fox, Samuel Cole, David 
Hay, Jabez Brown, George Haines, Mrs Richard Reid, Zechariah Mitchel, 
Mrs'Cawthorne, Miss Jane Williams, Abraham Yewney, Mrs Tenney, 
Mrs Glover, Joseph Mennard, Richard Windat, Wm Rundle, Mrs Mitchel, 
Doctor Low, Mrs Phelp, Mrs McFeeters, Miss MeAnally, Jas D. Manchester, 
Mrs Young, Mrs Coleman sen., Wm Buttrey, Mrs Buttrey, Thomas Windatt. 





Collected by M: 
Coleman, John Co 
Mrs R. Cole jun. 






Cole: Wim Windatt, Mrs Windatt, Wm Hamley, Peter 
man, Roger Cole sen., Mrs R. Cole sen., Roger Cole jun., 





Collected by Mrs Draper and Miss Rench in Clarke and Newcastle: H. 
Munro, Mrs Couch, John R. Janes, B. Draper, Miss C. Rench, Ann Patterson, 
Mrs Foster, Mr Melntosh, Mrs McCoy, B. Fligg, Z. Thresher, T. Jones. 


Collected by Mrs and Miss Shaw: Mrs D. Shaw, Miss Givins, L. Ellen 
Norman, John Cornish, Mrs Beaman, Mrs Lovekin, Miss T. Lovekin, Mise 
M. Lovekin, Miss E. Lovekin, J. Lovekin, Joseph Lovekin, Matthew Jones, 
Mrs Jones, Archd Fletcher, Ira Wilson, John Frank, G. Lorriman, Wm 
Lorriman, Mrs Lorriman, F. Hatch, T. Ward, Mrs C. Smith, Dr Gilbraith, 
James Gilbraith, Samuel Young, James Cowan, Charles Manning, James 
Ceyderman, Thomas Lovekin. 











Collected by Emily Farley: Michael Cryderman, H. Elliott, J. Wickett, 
J. Farley jun., Wim Rodgers, Robert Wilson, Thos Greenaway, Miss Farley. 
Collected by Misses J. Gray and M.A. McClung: John Gray jun., Jane Gray, 
Mrs J. Gray, Louis Champaine, James Mellis, Andrew McFeeters. 

Collected by Mrs J. and Miss M. Blackburn in Clarke: James Blackburn, 
James Motley, Rachel Blackburn, John Bellwood, Margaret Bellwood, Wm 


Gibson, John Bellwood jun., Joseph Read, John Robson, Mr Robson, Mrs 
Blackburn. 


A second Methodist church was built in Bowmanville some 
nine years later than the first one. It was dedicated on March 26, 
1848. The Travelling Preachers of the Bowmanville Circuit 
appointed at the Conference of 1847 were William Haw and 
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) William Coleman, Mr Haw has left some description of the 
building without mentioning the site, which was, however, the 
iy site of the present church (1926). Between 1839 and 1848 
{ Bowmanville had crossed the creek and had definitely decided 
to grow towards the east. The new site was the gift of Alexander 
| Fletcher, one of the oldest citizens. Mr Haw describes the 
| church as of brick, fifty-six feet long, forty wide, and with a 
| ceiling twenty feet high. There were four windows on each 
il side and two in the south end. There was a tower twelve feet 
high with a cupola in which a bell was placed on July 21. In the 
interior there were galleries finished with balustrading in front. 
For the opening ceremonies certain brethren from a distance 
who had promised to come had not come, and Mr Haw and 
Mr Coleman had to take the services at the last moment. And 
there was disappointment which was increased by the general 
unprecedented commercial depression and by the preparation 
for building three chapels in this comparatively small and feeble 
circuit. Still in spite of all this and of the storms of discord and 
division which raged for a year or two the Preachers hoped that 
the connexional funds would be up to average (Christian 
Guardian, April 12, 1848). 

‘On the Monday evening there was the inevitable tea meeting 
at which Mr Peter Coleman took the chair. The programme 
formed a sort of little drama consisting of the donating of three 
presents, to the audience there assembled, and to the congrega- 
tion for future use. A rich cake was presented by Mrs Charles 
Brown, Mesdames Coleman gave a large hymn-book, and 
Miss Madden's school gave a pulpit Bible. Rev. William Price 
cut the cake and distributed it whilst making a suitably witty 
speech. Rev. William Coleman described the merits of the 
new hymn-book and presented it to the new church. And 
Rev. William Haw made an eulogy on the Bible as he presented 
i! the sacred volume to the stewards. A select choir and select 
| brass band made music. The weather was bad and the roads 
i were in a deplorable state, but the audience was good and 
i enjoyed itself. 
| But the cup of satisfaction was not full, and so a second 
Hl opening of the church was fixed for Sunday, July 23, of the 

i same year, two days after the bell had been placed in the cupola. 
| Egerton Ryerson preached in the morning from Ezekiel 43, 12, 
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“This is the law of the house.” Rev. Enoch Wood preached in 
the afternoon, and Dr Ryerson again in the evening at six 
o’clock from Ist Corinthians 2, 5, “That your faith should not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” The 
people were charmed by the eloquence of these two men. And 
a remarkable thing occurred that evening which impressed the 
celebration deeply upon the memory of the whole community. 
Just before the hour of service a thunder storm arose which 
swept across the country and a flash of lightning struck the 
tower. The sexton and a few people who had come into the 
church somewhat early were stunned by the shock, but nobody 
was seriously hurt. The storm soon passed and Dr Ryerson 
mounted the pulpit. ‘There was some fear that he might be too 
much excited to preach well. But Dr Ryerson was not easily 
upset. He preached a powerful sermon and made use of the 
startling occurrence of the evening to emphasise the truths he 
was expounding. His hearers did not soon forget. A tea 
followed on Monday. Good addresses were made. The band 
played and a sum of £40 was raised. 

‘The remark made by Rev. Wm Haw in the Christian Guardian 
of April 12, 1848, respecting “the unprecedented commercial 
depression” is perhaps worthy of a little attention. ‘The period 
just preceding 1846 was one of prosperity in the grain and flour 
trades, And heavy investments had been made in flour mills 
and in the canals of Canada. Consequently the repeal by 
Britain of the Corn Laws (June 26, 1846), which had afforded 
protection to Canadian wheat and flour, constituted a severe 
blow to our farmers and millers. The commercial equilibrium 
was much disturbed. Nor was this all. The general political 
situation of Europe became thoroughly unsettled. France had 
two revolutions. From February 24, 1848, to December 2, 
1851, she passed from a monarchy, through a republic, into an 
empire. Austria had tempestuous polities. England, too, lived 
through a stormy period of political turmoil and social dis- 
content. The accompanying economic reaction which made 
itself felt in the United States was severe. Seldom has the 
price of wheat fallen so low in that country as in the period 
1850-1852. According to Prof. James E. Boyle of Cornell 
University in “Chicago Wheat Prices for Eighty-One Years” 
(1922), the minimum price of wheat on the Chicago market 
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was not infrequently down as far as twenty-eight and thirty 
cents a bushel. And coming to Canada we note that throughout 
the “forties” there is a good deal of complaining of “hard times”, 
part of which is well-founded, for wheat—the chief product of 
the farms—is low in price, hardly going above seventy-five 
cents. But the outcry was probably also in part an echo of 
what was being said in England, for fluctuations in prices in 
our country do not seem to have been violent during this period. 
We shall better understand Mr Haw’s remark if we remember 
that just before he made his communication to the Christian 
Guardian the English newspapers had been arriving with gloomy 
statements regarding the bad business situation in England. 
For instance, in the Christian Guardian for Feb. 9, we read that 
the year 1847 will be memorable in England as one of financial 
disaster. Consols fell from 100 to 79. Many mercantile houses 
fell. But whether the gloom that lay over Canada was caused 
altogether by financial derangements or was due in part to other 
circumstances it was very deep—so deep indeed that a group 
of men of serious mind, in October, 1849, issued a manifesto 
to their fellow-citizens proclaiming that in their view the only 
remedy for the desperate state of affairs in Canada was union 
with the United States. 

The years around 1850 seem also to have been troubled times, 
albeit progressive, for the Bowmanville Circuit (including New- 
castle). We have seen what Rev. Mr Haw said about matters 
in April, 1848. We have also gloomy accounts from others. 
Rev. Michael Fawcett, in the Christian Guardian of Feb. 20, 
1850, speaks of the heavy debt on few shoulders, increased by 
the erection of what he calls ironically a large cathedral. He 
mentions also an eruption which took place four years ago and 
was destructive to Wesleyanism but built up others. He 
continues, rather censoriously, by saying that there were dis- 
graceful doings in a licensed place recently, and that the daughter 
of a Methodist minister was said to have been present. He is 
pretty severe on the place, saying that Bowmanville is a town 
of churches, but has in it more sectarianism than true religion. 
Mr Fawcett, as we might judge, spent the following year on 
another circuit. It would be interesting to know what was 
meant by the “eruption” of four years earlier. We can only 
make a guess. It may have meant the invasion of the territory 
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by Bible Christians or Primitive Methodists. This is confirmed 
by what Rev. James C. Slater said in the Christian Guardian 
of Jan. 29, 1851: “Legitimate Methodism has suffered severely 
here. But it improves."” In spite of the fact, he says, that 
Bowmanville has now less than 150 members the Circuit will 
raise, he hopes, £35 for Missions. 

But the period is not without some successes. In addition to 
the church dedicated in Bowmanville March 26, 1848, a chapel 
was opened in Tyrone in February, 1849. In Newcastle the 
building was begun of a new frame church in 1846. But the 
church was not finished and dedicated until Sunday, March 16, 
1851. As we are informed in the Christian Guardian of April 2 
1851, the delay was due to the erasure of a short but important 
clause in the deed. The disputes regarding this change waxed 
so warm that about a hundred members seceded from the New- 
castle congregation. A number of these cast in their lot with 
the Primitive Methodists under the leadership of Henry Munro, 
M.P.P., who gave a site at the north end of his farm (Lot 29, 
Con. 2), just west of Trickey’s Corners, for a chapel called 
Bethel, which stood there down to the union of 1883. But let 
us return to March 16, 1851. On that day the church, which 
had been five years in building, was dedicated. The preacher 
in the morning was Rev. S. S. Nelles, Head of Victoria Uni- 
versity. He took for his text Heb. 2, 1, “Therefore we ought 
to give the more earnest heed to the things which we have 
heard, lest at any time we should let them slip.” In the evening 
the preacher was Rev. Lachlan Taylor, and his subject was the 
“Transfiguration.” The roads were very muddy, but the 
church was filled with large audiences at both services, drawn 
there by the attractiveness of these great preachers. Lachlan 
Taylor particularly was gifted with a very moving type of 
Highland eloquence. On Monday followed the soiree at which 
over a hundred persons sat down to tea. The addresses of the 
occasion were delivered by Rev. Mr Garnett (Primitive Meth- 
odist), Lachlan Taylor and William Ormiston, another gifted 
Scot, at that time Presbyterian minister of Newton and New- 
castle. On the same evening part of the entertainment was 
a temperance demonstration by the Newcastle Division of the 
Sons of Temperance. Newcastle appears as a separate Circuit 
in 1852 under the charge of Rev. John English. A brick church 
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was also dedicated on Feb. 24, 1850, in the Saxon settlement, 
with morning and evening services conducted by Dr E. Ryerson. 
Few preachers, if any, were more popular than Dr Ryerson at 
public functions. 

We have seen that Rev. J. C. Slater reported from Bowman- 
ville on Jan. 29, 1851, that legitimate Methodism has sitffered 
severely, but is improving. It may therefore be interesting to 
scan the names of those faithful ones who are reported as paying 
into the mission funds in the year 1850-51. The spelling is often 
erratic. 


Bowmanville Branch;—Collected by Mrs Wright and Mrs Fee: Archibald 
Fletcher, Aley Fox, Mrs Fox, Peter Davison, S. W. Davison, Mrs Davison, 
Robert Urry, Francis Hatch, Mr Ward, Mark Prout, Wm Mooreraft, George 
Wright, Mrs Wright, John Munshaw, Ann Hare, Mr Nelson, $ 

M. A. Newsom, R. M. Newsom, Margaret Robinson, Elizabeth Cornish, 
Benedict Draper, H. Mullen, Mr Schofield, Mrs Beamer, Miss Lovekin, 
Miss Eliza Lovekin, James Lovekin, John Fee, Mrs Fee. 








Collected by Misses Sproul and McClung: James McFeeters, Mrs McFeeters, 
‘Thomas Wherry, Philip Whitefield, Richard Reed, Miss Heal, W. Crawford, 
N. Wilson, Mrs Wilson, J. McMullen, Mr Begg, Mary Pound, Mrs P. Col 
man, Miss Coleman, George Peak, Jane Brunt, James Dunn, Mrs Summers, 
David McKay, Robert Baker, Margaret Sproul, Mr Hunt, Mary Jane Me- 
Clung, Mr Mason, John Baker, A. Macdonald, John McClung jun., John 
Burk, Mr Simpson, T. Mitchell, Mrs John Burk, Mr Calicutt. 








Tyrone Branch:—Collected by Misses McClung and Patten: Wm 
‘MeChing, John Gray jun., Miss Gray, W. H. Rogers, Andrew McFeeters, 
Wm Clements, John McClung, Mrs McClung, Mrs McFeeters, Mrs Patten, 
Andrew McFeeters jun, David Patten, Robt McClung, James McClung, 
Jane McClung, Alex. Gibbard. 





Rickaby's Branch:—Collected by Mrs Christoe and Miss Rickab; 
‘m Jewell, Joseph Rickaby, Mrs Rickaby, Samuel Cobbledick, Wm Cobble- 
dick, Francis Brown, Wm Christoe, Elizabeth Vickers, George Hawkins, 
‘Meshach Garbutt, John Hodgson, Thomas Lyman, James Ames, Wm Allen, 
Robt Barrett, Asa Collins, Wm Thompson, Daniel Callahan, Mrs Callahan, 
Sophia E. Callahan, M. H. Callahan, H. Cornwall Callahan, John Jackson, 
Bessy Jackson, Richard Ruddock, Mrs Jewell. 











Collected by Misses Kidd and Chapman: Henry Ede, George Kidd, Jonathan 
‘Tyerman, Martha Kidd, Ann Chapman, Barnet Bolton, Mrs E. Tyerman, 
‘Mrs Chapman. 


‘This list is worthy of some remarks. In the first place we 
notice that there is no mention of Newcastle or Orono. New- 
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castle was busy finishing its new church and felt a little “hard 
up”; moreover, Henry Munro's swarming into the Primitive 
Methodist hive was going on. Also the Episcopal Methodists 
of Orono were taking some support away. But let us not be 
too critical; we find some Newcastle names in the Bowmanville 
list and some Orono names in Rickaby’s list. Then we note 
regarding Rickaby’s Branch that the Meeting House was the 
schoolhouse of S No 11, which stood on the south-east corner 
of Lot 23, Con. 6 of Clarke. We have seen the deed by which 
Joseph Rickaby conveyed, on March 31, 1851, one-eighth of 
an acre to the Trustees of S.S. No 11, being then Joseph Rickaby 
himself, and his neighbours, William Cobbledick, of Lots 20 
and 21, Con. 5, and James McCormack of Lot 22, Con. 6. 
The schoolhouse was already in existence before the conveyance 
of the land was made. An interesting provision of the deed 
was that the property was granted "for the use, intents and 
purposes, of a House of Worship for all Preachers, Ministers and 
other persons, of and belonging to the Protestant Faith as contra- 
distinguished from Roman Catholics."” The schoolhouse and 
House of Worship have long since disappeared. The distance 
of the building from Kirby was a mile and three quarters, and 
from Orono about two miles. A third point to be noted is 
that some of the Leskard group are included at this time in 
Rickaby’s. Henry Ede lived on Lot 33, Con. 7, just west of 
Leskard. 

‘The years 1853-1857 were a period of excitement in matters 
of business in our region as well as in Canada generally. (1) It was 
our first period of railway building. (2) It was the period of 
the Crimean war. (3) Asa result of these things it was a period 
of high prices for wheat and other produce. Naturally wages 
rose. The price of land went up. We had a boom in real estate 
which lasted for two or three years. By the end of 1857 the 
cry of “hard times” was heard again in the land. No doubt 
extravagance of various kinds was engendered among the 
people, but wherever it showed itself, no one can say with 
justice that it was characteristic of our churches. They may 
have been too numerous, but they were rarely, if ever, extra- 
vagantly built. 

‘The Bowmanville church of 1848, in need of enlargement 
and renovation, received the addition of a schoolroom. Also a 
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new brick parsonage is erected. ‘The date of the reopening was 
Jan. 13, 1856. At the morning service Rev. Lachlan Taylor 
preached, as always, a sermon that charmed the hearts of all. 
Rev. Enoch Wood, who had been at the opening eight years 
before, preached in the evening. On the Monday evening 
there was a tea with eloquent addresses, and liberal subscriptions 
were offered, sufficient to wipe out the debt on church and 
parsonage. Some of the largest givers are mentioned. The 
following gave £50 apiece: James McFeeters, Francis Hatch, 
S. F. Newsom, A. Fox, John Fee, Thomas McClung, and D. G. 
Fletcher. A liberal and enthusiastic spirit pervaded the com- 
munity. Wheat had been selling around ten shillings and few 
were thinking of a reaction. 

‘A new Wesleyan Methodist Church was dedicated in Bow- 
manville on April 17 (Easter Sunday), 1870. Rev. W. Morley 
Punshon, D.D., President of Conference, preached at the 
morning service. Rev. Mr Pollard was the preacher in the 
afternoon. In the evening it was expected that Rev. W. Jeffers 
would preach, but on account of stormy weather he was unable 
to be present, and Dr Punshon took his place. On Monday 
evening it had been announced that Mr T. N. Gibbs, M-P., of 
Oshawa, would act as Chairman, but the storms prevented his 
attendance, and in his stead Col. F. Cubitt, Mayor of Bowman- 
ville, presided. The lecturer of the evening was the eloquent 
Dr Punshon. His subject was John Bunyan, and an epigram- 
matic enthusiast said of the lecture that it was “The Prince 
of Dreamers by the Prince of Orators.” On the following 
Sunday Rev. Dr Nelles, of Cobourg, preached in the morning, 
in the afternoon Rev. Mr Stephenson, and in the evening 
Rev. Dr Rice. The building was of red brick, in the Gothic 
style. It had seventeen stained glass windows. Instead of 
box stoves in the aisles two large hot air furnaces were placed 
in the basement. We are told that the people were highly 
pleased with the fine appearance and comfort of their new 
church. It was well warmed with the heating system, and 
was brilliantly lighted with coal-oil lamps tastefully arranged 
on walnut posts. The seating capacity was 630. The building 
had cost $7500, of which $4800 was made up at the opening 
ceremonies. 

‘After the union of 1884 there were two Methodist churches 
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in Bowmanville. In 1890 the church of 1870 was enlarged and 
became the meeting place of all the Methodists of the town, 
and has remained so till the present (1925). On June 10, 1925, 
however, the Methodist Church was merged in a new union, 
and the Bowmanville Methodist Church has become Trinity 
Congregation of the United Church of Canada, its sister con- 
gregation being St Paul's, the former Presbyterian Church. 

In the close of the year 1857 three new churches are opened 
in our region. A frame church costing £308 was opened on 
September 16 at Enniskillen. Rev. Enoch Wood, at that time 
President of Conference, preached at ten in the morning, Rev. 
John Smith, Free Church Minister of Bowmanville, at two in 
the afternoon, and Rey. John Bredin at six in the evening. 

At Orono on Nov. 1, a new brick church, fifty feet by thirty, 
was opened. The preachers were Rev. G. R. Sanderson of 
Toronto and Rev. R. Whiting of Port Hope. The collections 
amounted to $50. The tea on Monday was given in the 
Sons’ Hall by the ladies of Orono, noted for their skill and taste. 
The chair was occupied by Dr W. L. Herriman, and addresses 
were made by Rev. I. Schneider of the M.E. Church, Orono, 
Rev. Wm Philp of Newcastle, Rev. J. C. Slater of Bowmanville, 
and Rev. R. Whiting of Port Hope. The proceeds of the tea 
were £50. A heavy debt still lay on the chapel. 

‘At Hampton a new church was opened on Dec. 27. It was 
Christmas time, there was good sleighing, and the house was full. 
The preachers were the Rev's Enoch Wood, R. Whiting and 
W. H. Poole. A memorable tea-meeting was held on Monday 
evening. Messrs Poole, Philp, and Whiting delivered addresses, 
and the Hampton choir sang its best. In spite of “hard times” 
the amount raised was £70. It was a frame building, forty feet 
by thirty, on stone foundations, The whole cost was £310, and 
adebt of £40 still remains to be paid. The church stands 
north of Hampton on the Scugog Road, within sight of the 
Farley homestead, on the spot known as the Farley Graveyard. 

In the year 1858 another Wesleyan church was erected in 
Clarke, i.e., in the village of Leskard. It was a frame building 
of about thirty by forty feet. ‘The builder was David Tyerman 
(b. 1835) of Leskard. The opening occurred on Dec. 26, the 
preachers being Rev. L. Warner at half past ten and half past 
two, and Rev. W. Willoughby at six. The tea was held on 
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Monday at five in the afternoon. The speakers were Messrs 
Warner and Willoughby, along with Rev. J. C. Slater of Bow- 
manville. Tickets were at one shilling and ten pence halfpenny 
or as was sometimes said three York shillings (3744 cents). 

In the Wesleyan Methodist Church in the year 1859 the 
Newcastle Circuit comprised nine appointments: Newcastle, 
Newtonville, Orono, Rickaby's, Crooked Creek, Leskard, Lake 
Shore, Wilson's, Kendal. The Regular Preachers, appointed 
at the Conference of 1858, were William Philp and W. Edward 
Walker. In addition there were eleven Local Preachers: Mr 
Shepherd Wilson, Mr W. S. Christoe, Mr Ede, Mr Wakelin, 
Mr Leith, Mr Patton (Batten?), Mr I. Wilson, Mr Camsell, 
Mr Scott, Mr Noden, Mr Mayell, and one Exhorter: J. C. W. 
(J. C. Wilson). Except on special occasions, ten sermons were 
preached each Sunday in the nine places, i.e., two in Newcastle 
and one in each of the others. The distribution of the ten 
sermons was three each to the two Regular Preachers and four 
among the twelve others. 

It may be worth while to speak for a moment of the Methodist 
population of our region as it existed at the most flourishing 
period in our history, ie., if we judge by the number of 
habitants. In 1863 our region comprised two Circuits in the 
Whitby District: Bowmanville and Newcastle. Bowmanville 
corresponded pretty closely to the Township of Darlington, and 
contained five Branches: Bowmanville, Zion, Hampton, Tyrone, 
Enniskillen, in which there were 374 members. Neweastle 
corresponded still more closely to the Township of Clarke, and 
contained nine Branches: Newcastle, Orono, Newton, Leskard, 
Rickaby's, Shiloh, Port Granby, Clarke Church, Kendall, in 
which there were 417 members. The lists of members not being 
accessible to the writer, he has availed himself of the lists of 
contributors to the Mission Funds as published by the Church 
in 1863, omitting, on account of remoteness, the lists from 
Enniskillen, Shiloh, Newton, Port Granby, Kendall. The lists 
from the four Branches of the Bowmanville Circuit contain 
about 120 names, and those from the five Branches of the 
Newcastle Circuit contain about 110 names. The whole amount 
contributed by the Bowmanville Circuit was $394.95, and by 
the Newcastle Circuit $380.78}4. Readers will remember 
several things, that in lists like those of Bowmanville and 
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Newcastle several farmers are included, that in all the other lists 
the majority are farmers, that in all the lists members of other 
churches occur, that in the lists, generally speaking, no names 
of persons contributing less than a dollar are found, that the 
spelling is erratic. Nor will they forget that in 1863 the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church had many rivals in our region 
—Methodist and non-Methodist—which have now disappeared. 

The following lists are extracts from the ‘Thirty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in Canada,” Toronto, 1863. 


WHITBY DISTRICT 


Bowsanvinte Circurt 





Bowmanville Branch 
By Misses McClung and McFadden 
‘Thos McClung, Esq $10.00 
John McClung Jun. 10.00 
Wm Linton 6.00 
Mrs Linton. 4.00 
Workmen of the Bowmanville 

Factory 13.00 
Rev. W. McFadden and 

Family 4.00 
Mrs Bain and Family. 4.00 
John Rouse. 2.00 
‘Andrew McSorley 00 


Richard Reed, 
‘Thos Darlington 
Walter Bate 
Josiah Darlington 
Thomas Bingham 
Marshall Porter 
Peter Curry. 


00 


Dr Logan. 00 
J. J. Griffith. 00 
George Haines, Esq 00 
Mrs Isaae 00 


Henry Bunner: 
Small sums, 


8 388 


Bowmanville Branch 
By Misses Fanson and Hatch 
Edward Woods, Esq. $10.00 
George Shaw, Esq 8.00 


Francis Hatch 
Miss Hatch 

Miss Mary J. Hatch 
Thos Ward 
Benedict Draper. 
John McClung 
Jonathan Fanson. 
John Fee. 

Benjamin Sherin 
Wm Allen. 

Mark J. Prout 

Wm McClung 

Miss Jane McClung 
James McClung. 
James McFeeters, Esq. 
Stephen Chesterfield. 
Wm Osburn 

Mrs A. Fox, 

Wm Whaler 
‘Thomas Sherin 
Small sums. 


Juvenile Cards 
Master George Fee. 
Geo. P. Walter 
Geo. Glover. 
Geo. Right. 
John Fox. 
Alsy Fox. 
‘Thomas Mitchell. 
Collections 


Boconen 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


90 
37 


15 


30 
10 
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Zion Branch 

By Miss Stanton 
Stephen Washington. $10 
James Stanton. 10. 
Jos. Langmaid and Wife..... 10 
Wm Crone 


4 
Mrs Crone 4 
‘Thos Langmaid. 1 
Wim Langmaid 1 
Wm Lander. 1 
Joseph Garbutt st 
Benjamin Ashton. 1 
Richard Mitchell. 1 
‘Small sums. cy) 


By Misses Washington and 
Coolidge 
Anthony Washington, Esq. ..$10) 
Wm Baker, Esq., and Wife... 4: 
Jobn Garfat 4 
Mrs Garfat 1 
Miss Garfat rT 
James Garfat 1 
Joseph Garfat 1 
Wm Bain 2 
Miss Gould. 1 
Bart Mitchell 7 
‘Wm Mitchell. st 
Mrs Wm Mitchell. i 
Rey. James Graham 4 
Christopher Bain 2 
Mrs C. Bain. 1 
George Washington 2 
Mrs Washington, 1 
Tehiel Coolidge: 1 
Mrs Gould. 1 
Mrs Annis. 1 
Small sum. 0 
Collections 7 


Hampton Branch 

By Mesdames Cryderman and 
Me 

CW. Smith 3 








00 
00 
00 


asssssses 


Bsssssssssssssssssssss 


3 


Rasesessessssssssssssusss 


John Farley and, Wife 
E. B. Cryderman, Esq 
James Cryderman 
Charles Merril 
Marshall Cryderman 
Mrs Willens 

Thomas Ward 

Mrs Ward 

Wm Couch 

Geo, Smith. 

Mrs M. J. Cryderman 
Mrs Munson 

Horace Farley 

Samuel Hughes 
Erastus Favhe 
Thomas McLean 
Thomas Yeo 

Mr Adams 

Sarah Williams 
Solomon Williams 
Small sums. 

Miss Crydermaa’s Card 
Miss Merrill's Card 
Collections 


‘Tyrone Branch 
By Mrs Younie and Mrs Hodgens 


‘Wim Clemance. 
John Washington, 

Wm E. Tilley. 

Abraham Younie 

John Welsh 

Mr Wrench 

Mrs Wrench 

Robert Hodgens 

‘Thos Windatt. 

Wm Pethick 

Samuel Vanstone 

Wm Finley 

Henry Pattan 

‘Mrs Gibbard 

Mrs Windatt 

‘Small sums and collections. 


Beever reer homed 
8 


sssssssssssssss 
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Neweastie Cincutr 

















Newcastle Branch By Mrs J. P, Lovekin 
By Mrs Bradley and Miss Strong Mrs J. P. Lov $5.00 
H. A. Massey $10.00 Mrs Beeman. 2.00 
A. F, Walbridge 5.00 E, C. Beeman 1.00 
W. R. Bradley 4.00 JE. Beeman 1.00 
P Mis W. R. Bradley 4.00 Robt Bedford. 1.00 
In memory of L. Taylor James Bedford 1.00 
Bradley. 1.00 Sarah Oughtred 1.00 
S.E. Bradley 1.00 Mrs Richard 1.00 
Wm Walbridge 5.00 Small sums 1.50 
Robert Fairbairn 4.00 
Mrs Aylesworth 4.00 Orono Branch 
Dr Davidson 4.00 By Mesdames Scott, Broad, Hodges, 
Joseph Reid 4.00 and Misses Keat, Moon and Miller 
George Medcalt 3.00 W.S. Christoe $5.00 
Edward Brand and Wife..... 3.00 Jane J. Scott 1.00 
Wm Coleman 1.00 Thos Venner: 1.00 
Annie M. Osborne 1.00 Rev. A. McCann 4.00 
Robert Little 1.00 Mrs Meyers. 1.00 
t Wm Argyle: 1.00 W. Jewel. 2.00 
Margaret Davis 1.00 De Herriman 1.00 
Edward Simmons 1.00 Francis Brown. 1.00 
Charles Batton 2.00 Rev. T. Brock: 1.00 
1. M. Mayell 4.00 John Jackson 1.00 
Mrs M. Mayell 1.00 Thomas Motley 1.00 
{ Mrs M. Garvin 1.00 D. M. Caldwell 1.00 
Thos Watts and Wife 2.00 Small! sums Breer 
Miss C. M. Strong, 2.00 
W. Daunt 1.00 Juvenile Missionary Boxes 
Henry Rinch 2.00 Miss Hannah Baldwin’s..... $1.97 
Wa Ivery 1.00 Miss Tinah Beer's 1.08 
Edward Lovman. 1.00 Miss Elizabeth Brown's... 1.25 
i Frank Buchan, 1.00 Miss M. J. Hutton’s 1.07 
{ Luey J. Hodges 1.00 Miss Agnes Dixon's 0.23 
‘Wan Carscadden 1.00 Miss S, Armstrong's. 0.425 
| Samuel MeClang 1.00 Master N. Baldwin's 1.00 
Mrs D. Massey 2.00 Master W. Leigh's 0.15 
Miss A. Massey 1.00 Collections 478 
John Lyman, 2.00 
Mrs H. Hodges 1.00 Leskard Branch 
Mrs Reid 1.50 _ By Misses Jackson and Hutchinson 
James Reid 1.50 John Davey, Esq $4.00 
Small sums 3.00 Mrs Davey 1.00 
Collections 10.88 John Davey, Jun 1.00 
{ Wesleyan S. School 4.27 Mark Jackson 2.00 
) Miss S. E. Bradley's Box..., 3.00 Mark Jackson, Jun 1.00 
Miss L. Massey's M. Box... 0.86 David Tyerman 1.00 
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Wm Colter 1,00 T, Vickers. 4.00 
Wm Ede. 1.00 Mrs Jewell 1.00 
Henry Ede 1.00 Miss L. A. Jewell 1.00 
Mrs H. Ede. 1.00 Isaac Jewell. 1.00 
George Staples: 1.00 WmL. Jewell 1.00 
Jane Staples. 1.00 John A. Jewell. 1.00 
James Staples. 1.00 Richard Brown, Esq 2.00 
Mrs J. Staples. 1,00 Mrs Vickers. 1,00 
Samuel Staples and Wife.... 1.50 John Ruddock and Wife 1.50 
John J. Bradley. 1.00 Richard Prust 1.00 
John Meaden: 1.00 Mrs Chapman 1.00 
Daniel Staples. 2.00 Small sums. 1.45 
‘Small sums. 11.50 Collections. 3.60 
Collections 2.75: 

S. J. Staples’ Box. 1.50 Clarke Church Branch 


By Misses Wilson and Walsh 
‘Shepherd Wilson and Wife... $4.00 





abe Beene James Walsh and Wife. 0, 
Jonathan Tyerman. 4.00 Collections. 2.06 


The Wesley 





Church at Newtonville was dedicated Jan. 28, 
1867. Sermons were preached by Rev. Enoch Wood, Rev. S. 
S. Nelles and Rev. G. R. ‘he weather was storm 
but the church was filled and the sermons were strong and 
evangelical. The tea on Monday was held in the basement of 
the Presbyterian Church, granted by the kindness of Rev. 
George Riddell. The cost of the building, exclusive of lot, was 
$2400. Misses Dickey, Read, Bellamy, and Lancaster raised 
by private subscription enough to pay for painting the church 
and for furnishing stoves, lamps, carpeting, sofa, ete., and had 
a balance over all of $151. There was no legacy of debt to 
hamper the life of the congregation. 

As we have seen a frame church was dedicated in Newcastle 
on March 16, 1851. It had a second opening on Dec. 16, 1860, 
when the building was raised and a basement constructed under- 
neath, Rev. Dr Stinson (1801-1862) and Rev. W. McFadden 
preached and made addresses at the festival on Monday. This 
building continued to be used as a church down to 1868, and 
served for a Sunday School for years until it was destroyed by 
fire about 1803. In the Christian Guardian of Feb. 20, 1867, 
Rev. William McCullough, stationed at Newcastle, reported 
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that the contracts had been let for a new church. It was to 
be a model building, forty-two feet by sixty-five, heated by hot 
air furnaces, with a tower, spire and bell, and furnished with 
an organ. The stewards had already $3600 in hand. Mr 
McCullough reported that Newcastle was in a most encouraging 
state of religious and material prosperity. He thought that 
Newcastle would soon be amongst the first circuits in “our 
work.” The people had already received a new parsonage and 
had recently fitted it up with stoves, furniture and carpets. 
But best of all, he said, “God is with us." The corner stone of 
the new church was laid on May 24, 1867, by Mr John Mac- 
donald of Toronto (later Hon. John Macdonald). He received 
a silver trowel from Mrs Elizabeth Bradley, and he presented 
$100 to the Board. The bottle laid in the stone contained 
copies of the current papers: The Leader, the Globe, the Montreal 
Witness, the Christian Guardian, McLear's Almanac, as well as 
Canadian coins along with the photographs and names of the 
members of the Board of Trustees and the Ladies’ Aid Com- 
mittee. Mr Macdonald, Rev. A. B. Chambers and Rev. Mr 
Rowsom made speeches; Mr Joseph Olford’s choir sang fine 
selections, and the Newcastle Brass Band played “God Save 
the Queen”. The ladies gave a Social in the Masonic Hall 
in the evening. Addresses were made again by the same speakers. 
The choir sang several selections, and Mr Warner's Amateur 
Band delighted the audience. The proceeds exceeded $60. 

The church was ready for opening in February, 1868. Two 
Sundays, Feb. 16 and 23, were devoted to the dedication services. 
On Feb. 16 the morning sermon was preached by Rev. W. 
Jeffers, Editor of the Christian Guardian, from the text: “Will 
God in very deed dwell with men?” In the afternoon Rev. Dr 
Nelles preached, and in the evening Rev. S. Rose. The collec- 
tions amounted to $82.94. On Monday the pews were rented 
and $300 were realised in advance. Dr Jeffers lectured in the 
evening on “The Dominion of Canada”. The weather 
stormy, roads were bad, and the audience was small. On the 
second Sunday Dr E. Ryerson preached at half past ten. His 
subject was “ Heirs", and in the opinion of all the sermon was 
perfect. They all felt that Canada had reason to regard Dr 
Ryerson as one of her brightest ornaments. In the afternoon 
Rev. R. Whiting of Bowmanville preached. The evening sermon 
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was preached by Dr Anson Green on ‘The vision of Isaiah, 
Tt was a touching discourse from him who had preached there 
more than forty years earlier. The collections for the day 
amounted to $55.60. The tea on Monday was almost a failure 
on account of the bad weather and roads. ‘The whole amount 
realised was $535.99, but a debt of $900 still remained. Every- 
body was full of praise for Mr Olford and his choir. Mr C. A. 
Massey presided at the organ. The whole cost of the church 
was about $6000. 

The church of 1867-1868 is the church still in use in New- 
castle. But in the course of the years certain changes have 
been made which may be put down here in brief form in order 
to have the history of the building more or less complete. 
In doing so we follow articles given in the Canadian Statesman 
between October 30 and November 20, 1924, to which we 
acknowledge our indebtedness. 

In 1877 the building was enlarged by extending it to the 
west, At the same time the organ was removed from the east 
gallery and placed in an alcove built in the western extension. 
‘A vestry was also fitted up and a new choir loft built behind the 
pulpit. The reopening services were in charge of Rev. J. G. 

| Laird. Part of the services was a lecture by Rev. Hugh Johnston 











of Toronto. Again, in the fall of 1892, the building of a new 
brick Sunday-school at the west end of the church was com- 
menced, The new building was opened on March 20, 1893, 
the Sunday services being conducted by Rev. George Brow: 
interim superintendent of the circuit. Mr Hart A. Massey 
presided at the Monday evening meeting. In 1909 extensive 
renovations and enlargements were carried out. A newceiling,a 
new porch, and new pews were constructed. A fine new pipe organ 
of splendid tone wasinstalled, and the Sunday-school wasextended 
twenty-five feet to the west. ‘The basement was deepened and 
fitted with additional furnaces. The whole building as com- 
pleted stood one hundred and fifty feet long and sixty feet at 
its greatest width. The reopening services were held on Oct. 24, 
1909. The preachers were Rev. George Brown, Rev. J. C. 
Wilson, and Rev. A. M. Irwin. On Monday evening supper 
was served to eight hundred people, followed by an organ 
recital by Mr H. A. Wheeldon, organist of the Metropolitan 

















Church, Toronto. Concurrently with these improvements, 
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which were made possible by the liberality of Mr Chester D. 
Massey and Mrs Massey-Treble, a new parsonage was begun 
in September, 1909, and completed in May, 1910. For a 
village of its size Newcastle is well equipped with public build- 
ings, and particularly since August 2, 1923, when the latest 
magnificent gift of Mr Chester Daniel Massey (1850-1926) to 
his boyhood home, the Newcastle Community Hall, was officially 
opened. 

‘The Methodist and Presbyterian Churches of Newcastle 
were, on Dec. 3, 1925, joined as one Congregation of the United 
Church of Canada, and meet for worship in what was the 
Methodist Church of Newcastle. 





XVIII 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Tun Methodist Episcopal Church was the name given to the 
whole Methodist Church in the early years of its history in 
Canada. In this respect it followed the example of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States from which William 
Losee came to Kingston in 1790, and where he was appointed to 
preach in 1791 by the New York Conference. When in 1833 
the majority of the Canadian Church united with the Methodist 
Church in England the name of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
was adopted. A minority, however, determined to adhere to 
the Episcopal form of church government and to retain the 
name of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

‘This minority lost no time in preparing for the reorganisation 
of their church, On June 4, they met as a Conference 
in Cummer's Chapel. There were present three Elders: Joseph 
Gatchell, David Culp, Daniel Picket, and one Deacon: J. W. 
Byam. There were also there John Bailey, an unordained 
preacher, and several Local Preachers. Without finishing the 
business the Conference adjourned to meet in Belleville on 
Feb. 10, 1835. At that meeting John Reynolds was elected 
General Superintendent pro fem., and it was decided to meet 
again at Cummer’s Chapel on June 10. Adjournment quickly 
took place to June 25 in Trafalgar (near Oakville) Meeting- 
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House. There on that day and the two following days dis- 
cussion regarding the election of a Bishop was carried on. 
Mr Reynolds was chosen Bishop on June 27, and on Sunday, 
June 28, he was made Bishop, Joseph Gatchell, David Culp and 
Daniel Picket laying on hands according to the consecration 
service. 

It may properly be said, accordingly, that, as a separate 
and independent ecclesiastical body, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church dates from June 28, 1835. In the printed minutes of the 
Church for the years 1836-1839 no place in our region seems to 
be mentioned. It is probable, however, that preachers visited 
Darlington and Clarke, particularly those who “travelled” the 
Whitby Circuit, which is regularly mentioned from 1838 on. 
The years 1836-1839 were an important period in the way of 
gathering in the dispersed preachers and of reorganising the 
neglected preaching appointments. At the Conference held on 
June 21, 1837 in Cummer’s Chapel, Philander Smith and 
James Richardson, both to become Bishops later on, were 
received as Elders. The Minutes of 1838 give the Elders a: 
John W. Byam, John H. Huston, Benson Smith, John Baile; 
James Richardson, David Griffin, George Turner, David Culp, 
Charles Pettis, Thaddeus Lewis, James McNally, Philander 
Smith and Jesse Owen. John Reynolds was Superintendent or 
Bishop. The Preacher for the Whitby Circuit was Corrall 
(Carroll) Sutherland. There were two Districts and_ their 
Presiding Elders were: John Bailey for the Niagara District, 
and Benson Smith for the Bay of Quinté District. The total 
number of members for Upper Canada was 4177. In 1839 
Whitby Circuit has Nathan Parks as Preacher, and the number 
of members therein is given as 261. 

‘One day in the summer of 1902 the writer paid a visit in 
Kirby to Henry Larue Powers, then an old man of about eighty- 























“The Circuits of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with membership, 
appear to have been in 1837 the following: Thames (31), Malahide (80), 

igara (273), Yonge Street (223), Belleville (541), Elizabethtown (347), 
London (127), Long Point (109), Nelson (830), St Catharines (88), Hallowell 
(448), Waterloo (878), Ottawa (40), Bay (of) Quinté (507). Total 35225 
total last year 2300; gain in year 1132, The Yonge Street Circuit probably 
included the territory covered later by the Whitby Circuit. Its Preachers 
‘were George Turner and Carrol Sutherland, It is likely they came east as 
far as Darlington and Clarke. 
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five. In the conversation we had regarding old times Mr Powers 
said that there was a schoolhouse Kirby as early as about 
1833, and that he was teacher in it near that time. He was 
born about 1816, but young boys often taught school. He 
went on to say that the first religious services were held in the 
schoolhouse, and that the first preacher was William Bird soon 
after 1833. In the official Minutes of the M.E. Church for 
1836 William Bird appears as a Local Preacher, but his location 
is not defined. His name occurs again in 1838 as located in 
London, and again in 1843 as located in Hope. It may be 
concluded that William Bird was probably the first M.E. 
Preacher in Clarke, but the date is uncertain. The first solid 
ground to which the present writer has attained is in connection 
with the year 1840. In that year, as we learn from the official 
Minutes, the number of Districts had increased to three: 
Niagara, London, Bay of Quinté, whose respective Presiding 
Elders are in the order named: David Culp, John Bailey, 
Benson Smith. In the Whitby Circuit there are two Preachers 
Richard Beal, Miner Sumner. There are 280 members in the 
Circuit. The writer has also in his possession a copy of a docu- 
ment of 1840 which, taken in connection with the Minutes, 
gives an idea of the people making up the Kirby appointment 
at that time. It follows hereupon 

















Copied by Mrs Richardson at Orono, July 31, 1924, from the original 


owned by E. C. Thornton, Woodstock. 








Methodist Episcopal Class Paper for the 7th Concession of Clarke. 
David Culp, Presiding Elder, Richard Beal, Circuit Preacher, Thomas Best, 
Class Leader. 


‘Mark this paper at every meeting and present it to the preacher at every 
appointment, see discipline. 


N.B.—Every Friday next preceding quarterly meeting is to be observed 
as a day of fasting and prayer for a deeper work of grace in the heart and the 
prosperity of the Church. Only let your conversation be as becometh the 
gospel of Christ that whether I come and see you or else be absent I may hear 
of your affairs that ye stand fast in one spirit with one mind striving together 
for the faith of the GOSPEL. 








November 19th, A.D. 1840. 
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No. in State in 
Society Members’ Names Office Life 
1 Thomas Best Leader m(arried) 
2 Mary Ann Best m 
3 Francis Latimore Exhorter m 
4 Hannah Latimore m 
5 Samuel Larue m 
6 Jane Larue m 
7 Deborah Valier m 
8 Alex. Valier m 
9 Jno. Thornton Sr m 
10 Wm Thornton s(ingle) 
LL Jno. Thornton Jr 3 
12 Thos Thornton s 
13 James Hill m 
14 Margret Hill m 
15 Rebecca Power m 
16 Polly Larue m 
17 Ammy Daniels m 
18 Sarah Mitchell m 
19 Mary Moory m 
‘These may be SS. children 
Richard Thornton Eliza Brisbee Gennet Griffen 
Robert Livingston Lawry Larue Alexander Valyier 
Mariah Livingston ‘Margret Baldwin Deborah Valyier 
Derick Cain Wellden James Brisbin 
Margret Cain Davison Elizabeth Brisbia 
‘Tomes Brisbee 29, Alfred Griffen James Bradley 





From these sources we may safely conclude that Kirby, and 
probably the whole of Clarke and Darlington, were in the 
Niagara District and in the Whitby Circuit. ‘The writer regrets 
that he does not know what the other appointments of the 
Circuit were, or who the other persons were who made up the 
280 members. 

In 1841 the Preachers in the Whitby Circuit are James 
Degeer and Abraham Roy. There are 336 members, the total 
number for the whole denomination being 6049. 

1842—The clergy for the whole Province comprised thirty- 
two Elders and fifteen Deacons—in all forty-seven Preachers. 
James Degeer and Edwin S. Firman were the Preachers in the 
Whitby Circuit. There were 646 members, with a total for 
the Province of 7495. The Districts have been increased to 
four. 
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1843—There were this year in the whole Province thirty: 
eight Elders and fifteen Deacons. The Preachers in the Whitby 
Circuit were George Jones and John W. Byam, with 699 
members, the total number in the Province being 8810. 

1844—Two Conferences are formed: Niagara Conference 
and Bay of Quinté Conference, the former with 4832 members, 
the latter with 4087. Whitby Circuit is in Niagara Conference. 
Its Preachers are George Jones and John W. Byam. Its member- 
ship is 703. The Local Preachers are James Bradshaw, George 
Fisher, Jerad L. Sweet, William Hill, Moses F. Carr, Gardiner 
Wells, Wm H. Hilaker, Lucius Thomas, John Campbell, Ben- 
jamin F. Perry, Francis Lattimore. 

1845—Whitby Circuit Preachers: Wm Cope, G. Harris. 
Its members 570. In Niagara Conference 4832. In Bay of 
Quinté 3634. A second Bishop chosen—Rev. John Alley of 
the M.E. Church of the United States. Thomas Webster and 
Joseph Leonard issue first number of Canada Christian Advocate 

1846—Superintendents (or Bishops): John Reynolds, John 
Alley. Whitby Circuit Preachers: Wm Cope, J. S. Crellin, 
Members 436. Niagara Conference 3669. Bay of Quinté 3885. 
Bishop Alley dies. 

1847—Philander Smith chosen Bishop. Darlington Circuit 
formed, John W. Byam, Preacher. The Canada Christian 
Adzocate purchased by General Conference. 

1848—Superintendents (Bishops): John Reynolds, Philander 
Smith. Darlington Circuit Preacher: John Hayward. Members 
179. Local Preachers: Wm Hill, Francis Latimore, Michael 
Cryderman, B. F. Perry. 

1849— Darlington Circuit Preacher: A. Hall. Members 201 

1850—There are now thirty-nine Elders as against thirty- 
cight in 1843. Number of members in Bay of Quinté Con. 4090, 
in Niagara Con. 4563, total in Canada 8653, as compared with 
8810 in 1843. Darlington has 1201. John Foster is Preacher. 

1851—The Darlington Preachers are: G. Cros(s)field and 
D. M. Shaw. Members 185. Total Canadian members 8822. 

1852—The Darlington Preacher is G. Cros(s)field. Members 
186. The Presiding Elder in the Toronto District is James 
Richardson, The Local Preachers in Darlington are: J. Brad- 
shaw, Wm Hill, J. Carscadden, Jared Tyler. 

1853—The Darlington Preacher is Wm Pirritte. Members 153. 

—0 
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1854—Wm Pirritte continues as Preacher in Darlington. 

1855—The Darlington Preacher is James Draper, also 
Wm Pirritte without circuit. Members 165. 

1856—Orono now appears as a separate Circuit. A. Leroy 
Thurston is Preacher. Members 70. It possesses two chapels 
and one parsonage, all taken together of the value of $1600. 
‘The Orono chapel was a frame building, as was also the one at 
Kirby; dates of erection uncertain. There are also now a 
Brooklin Circuit and a Whitby Circuit. Darlington is not 
mentioned. The building of the Belleville Seminary (later 
Albert College), a matter of great interest to the whole church, 
nears completion. The Missionary Report gives as contributors 
(1) in the Orono Branch: R. Thornton, N. F. Hall, L. Tourje, 
O. Caldwell, Mr Jobes, D, Kearney, W. Collins, J. Biette, 
Mrs Trull, J. Dyer, Mr Fisk, Mrs Carscadden, W. L. Herriman, 
Mrs Saunders, J. Stickles, C. Clarkson, Mrs Bradley, C. Barrit; 
(2) in Powers’s Branch (Kirby): H. L. Powers, J. Carscadden, 
D. Ede, F. Hutchinson, A. Chapman, J. Best, J. Hugill, T. Best, 
T. Thornton, J. Bradley, J. Purdy, W. Elliott, S. Thornton, 
W. Hughson, T. McBride, M. Jackson, R. Hutchinson, There 
is also a Perry Branch in Whitby Circuit which is really situated 
in Darlington. It had its name from Mr B. F. Perry, Local 
Preacher (cf. 1844, 1848) and public spirited citizen, who at 
one time owned Lot 28, Con. 6. He was a son of Peter Perry, 
M.P.P. 1825-1836, He migrated to Minnesota. A daughter of 
his became Mrs J. J. Tilley. 

1857—I. Schneider is Preacher in the Orono Circuit. The 
two chapels are reported as being worth $1200, and the value of 
the parsonage is put at $1000. The Local Preachers are: Wm 
Hill, J. Carscadden. The membership is 123. John Reynolds, 
Senior Bishop, is dead. Philander Smith acts alone as Bishop. 
John C. Pomeroy is ordained Deacon. Board of Managers of 
Belleville Seminary: Rev. J. Richardson, Rev. Thos Webster, 
Rev. S. Morrison, Messrs John Campbell (Brooklin), John 
Cummer (Waterdown), Peter Fisher (Port Nelson). 























1858—I. Schneider is Preacher in Orono Circuit. Members 
177. Three chapels: Orono, Kirby, Leskard; all frame build- 
ings, valued at $1400. David Tyerman was builder of the 
Leskard chapel. Local Preachers in the Circuit were: Wm Hill, 
J. Carscadden, H. Billings, G. Lawrence. Members in Niagara 
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Con, 7849; in Bay of Quinté Con. 7795. On August 22, 1858, 
James Richardson is consecrated to the office of Bishop by 
Bishop Smith. Albert Carman is made Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Belleville Seminary 

1859—Bishops: Philander Smith, James Richardson. Pre- 
siding Elder of Toronto District: Wm Pirritte. Orono Circuit 
Preacher is M. D. Archer. Local Preachers: Wm Hill, J. 
Carscadden, H. Billings. Belleville Seminary is embarrassed; 
Christian Advocate complains of small circulation. 

1860—Orono Circuit Preacher is M. D. Archer. Local 
Preachers are: Wm Hill, James Carscadden, Henry Billings, 
‘Thomas Argue. Members 210. Albert Carman made Principal 
of Belleville Seminary. Special subscriptions for its help of 
$40,000. 

1861—Orono Circuit Preacher is L. B. Caldwell, Members 
188. Wm Pirritte is Presiding Elder of Toronto District in 
Niagara Conference. Orono Circuit comprises the following 
Branches: Orono, Kirby, Leskard, Manvers. Whitby Circuit 
comprises in Darlington the following Branches: Perry Chapel, 
Base Line, Maple Grove. Contributors to Missions are as 
follows: Orono—R. Ruddock, ——— Knox, Jos. Biette, J 
Cobbledick, Mrs Tucker, A. Powers, Wm Christoe, G. Dobson, 
Mrs M. E. Archer, Mr Gorman, R. Holtby, G. Nightingale, 
S. Clark, J. Fleming, T. Hooper, H. Northcote, W. Carr, S. M. 
Myers, W. W. Trull, J. Pearce, P. Miller, W. Jewel, J. Madland, 
J. Hill, W. Allan, E. Hall, J. H. Smale, Wm McPherson. 
Kirby—M. Thornton, A. E. Powers, R. Billings, P. Morey, 
W. Hughson, Rev. H. Matthews, J. Cooney. Leskard—S. B. 
Way, Mrs A. Griffin, C. Fox, J. Robbins, W. Cameron, J. 
Bradley, J. McNeal, F. Blewit. Manvers—Ridges, Argues, 
Ryleys, Soules, McListers. Perry Chapel—Lemmon, Ruse, 
Cryderman. Base Line—Stevens, Vancamp. Maple Grove 
Power, Burk, Steven: 

1862—Orono Circuit Preachers: L. B. Caldwell, C. V. Lake. 
Local Preachers: Wm Hill, James Carscadden, H. Billings, 
N. E. Scott, H. Ede. Members 250. An important event occurs 
this year in Orono. A new church is built. The corner-stone 
was laid on June 25 with some attention to ceremony. Henry 
Munro, Esq., M.P.P., presided. Rev. L. B. Caldwell read from 
the Scriptures. Rev. James Curts of Brooklin offered prayer. 
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Mr and Mrs J. L. Tucker laid into the cavity of the stone the 
jar containing relics. Bishop Richardson delared the stone 
well and duly laid. Rev. J. Curts, Rev. E. Roberts, Bible 
Christian Preacher of Orono, and Rev. George Lawrence, of 
the Presbyterian Church of Clarke, made addresses. On Dec. 
14, the church was dedicated. Bishop Richardson preached in 
the morning, Bishop Smith in the afternoon, and Rev. J. Gardiner 
in the evening. The building is of brick, forty by sixty feet, with 
a ceiling twenty-six feet high. The style is Gothic. "The 
church is splendidly lighted with coal-oil and is heated by stoves 
placed in the corners of the audience room” (Christian Advocate). 
It was considered the best church, and the cheapest one, in the 
“connexion”; for the entire cost, including the furnishing, was 
a little below three thousand dollars. On Monday a public 
dinner was given in the old church in the rear of the new one, 
and in the evening a tea. On Tuesday evening a concert of 
sacred music and also a tea were offered. Altogether $1200 were 
taken, which cleared the debt with about $100 over. It is 
announced that the first meeting of the Ontario Conference will 
be held in this new church. ‘This fine building will be an example 
to others. Great credit is due the Building Committee, 
composed of Messrs R. Ruddock, J. L. Tucker and B. 
Thornton. 

A new brick church was dedicated on Oct. 12, 1862, which 
had been erected on Lot 27, Con. 7, of the Township of Darling- 
ton. It was called Mount Vernon Chapel and was the successor 
to Perry's Chapel. 

A great event occurred in the life of Orono when the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was held in the new church on May 13, 1863. The 
following notices were issued prior to the meeting, and are of 
great interest now, particularly the list of billets (3), as it 
furnishes us with the names of the Preachers in the Conference, 
and with the names of many of the householders of the village 
of Orono, and of some outside the village, in the year 1863. 
The homes thrown open to the Conference were naturally 
chiefly of Methodist Episcopal families, but others were also 
in the list, such as L. A. Gamsby, J. Gardiner (J. A. Gairdner), 
W. W. Trull, T. Hall, etc. Notes on these names may be found 
at pp. 104-110. 
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Norice or MEETING oF CONFERENCE 
(1) The Ontario Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Canada will be convened (D.V.) at Orono, Co. of Durham, on Wednesday, 
‘May 13th, 1863, at 10 o'clock a.m. 
By order of the General Conference and the Bishops. 
JAMES GARDINER, 
Sec'y GC. 
Belleville, April 10, 1863. 


Locat. Novice 


(2) The cars will arrive at Newcastle station from the west at 9.45 a.m., 
4.15 p.m., and from the east at 3.40 p.m. Carriages will be in waiting to 
convey the preachers from the station to Orono, on the arrival of each of 
the above named trains, on Tuesday the 12th and Wednesday the 13th of 
May. 





—Preachers coming with their own conveyances will be necessitated 
to leave their horses in the country as it will be impossible to accommodate 
them in the town. 

We have reserve billets sufficient to accommodate all the preachers who 
may visit the Conference 

L. B, CALDWELL, 
‘Preacher at Orono. 

Orono, April, 1868. 


Butenxe List 


(8) Homes for the Preachers of the Ontario Annual Conference, to be 
held in Orono, commencing 13th May next: 
J. Dyer—W. Pirritte, G. Abs. 
L. Tourje—S. W. LaDu, A. L. Thurston, 
L. Clark—0, G. Collamore, J. Ormerod, C. V. Lake, 
A. Knox—M. D, Archer, G. Wilson. 
J. H. Smale—H. P. Shepard, T. P. Bradshaw. 
J. Dickson—B. W. Blanchard, J. Cook. 
M. Henry—G. Shepard, A. Wright. 
Rev. N. E. Scott—J. Curts, W. E. Norman, 
C.G. Scott—J. Q. Adams, W. A. Sills, 
W. McPherson—J. Gardiner, See. G.C. 
Rev. W. Christoe—H. Dockham, R. Earl. 
W. L. Herriman, M.D.—]. C. Pomeroy, A. Martin. 
L. A. Gamsby—J. Hiscocks, P. Empey 
J. Gardiner (Gairdner)—S, Morrison. 
P. Miller—C. Taylor, G. Bennett. 
W. Allin—R, Sanderson, H. H. Johnson. 
F, Stewart—D. Wilson, G. Miller. 
R. Thornton—J. M. Simpson, J. B. Smith. 
S. Borland—W. Benson, J. W. Byam. 
J. L. Tucker—Bishop Richardson, W. H. Shaw. 
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B. Thornton—A. Carman, N. H. Howard. 
Parsonage—Bishop Smith. 

John Biette—T. Lewis, W. Woodward. 

J. Saunders—G. Clark, J. Wilson 

W. Budd—T. Glover, W. Rowe. 

‘T. Hooper—A. Maybee, P. Hicks. 

G. Dobson Sr.—J. B. Fisher, J. H. Watts. 

G. Dobson Jr.—A. V. Hulin, E. Adams 

R. Hughson—J. England, P. E. Knox. 

E. Andrews (Andrus)—R. L, Tindall, J. W. McKay, 
J.Cobbledick—D. Carscadden, C. W. Fraser. 

R. Holtby—E. J. Fulford, J. Hills 

W. W. Trull—F. M. Finn, J. Foster. 

T. Hall—S. L. Kerr, T. Argue, 

R. Hedges—B. Lyman, P. Myers. 

D. Munson—J. P. Sparrow. 














1863—There are three Conferences: Niagara, Ontario, Bay 
of Quinté. Orono Circuit is in the Ontario Con'ce. Its Preacher 
is O. G. Collamore. Members 260. Local Preachers: J. Cars- 
cadden, W. Hill, N. E. Scott. It comprises Orono, Kirby, 
Leskard, and Manvers Branches. Whitby Circuit comprises, 
in Darlington, Mount Vernon, Base Line, and Maple Grove 
Branches. 

1864—Orono Circuit Preacher is Joseph Wild. Members 229. 
Belleville Seminary’s situation is improving, but not yet out of 
difficulty. ‘The Bishops urge upon the faithful to avoid theatres, 
circuses, balls, etc., as ruinous to religion. 

Rev. Joseph Wild, D.D., was in charge of the preaching 
station of Orono in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1864- 
1865. He was born in 1834 in Lancashire, England, and came 
to America in 1855. Landing in New York he spent some time 
in the United States, but soon made his way to Hamilton, Upper 
Canada, and preached there a short time for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. After this he spent some years at the Boston 
‘Theological Institute and returned to Canada, and filled a 
station at Goderich for the M.E, Church during 1862, Then 
he paid a lengthened visit to England, and on his return to 
Canada entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1864. From Orono he was sent to Belleville, the 
seat of Albert University, which had been founded in 1857. 
Here he remained about eight years as preacher and professor. 
He also filled the position of bursar of the College, and did much 
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to put the institution on a fairly firm financial footing. In 1872 
he left Belleville for New York and became pastor of the Seventh 
‘Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, where he remained about 
three years. Subsequently he was pastor of the Union Con- 
gregational Church of New York for about six years, and was 
invited in 1880 to take charge of the Bond Street Congregational 
Church of Toronto. From 1882 onwards his name appears 
regularly in the of Congregational Ministers up to 1897. 

Dr Wild was throughout his career a striking figure. He 
preferred a sensational style of preaching. Old-fashioned people 
about Orono used to say that he was Wild by name and wild 
by nature. He seemed to love to startle people by giving unusual 
explanations of the Scriptures and of doctrines drawn from them. 

for instance, he preached the view that Anglo-Saxons were 
derived racially from the Ten lost Tribes of Israel, a doctrine 
not well received in the family to which I belonged, but one 
which has attracted a certain number of adherents 

1865—Orono Circuit Preacher is A. Dockham, with M. D. 
Archer as supernumerary. A new Circuit called Clarke con- 
taining Kirby and Leskard Branches is created. It is put into 
the Colborne District (Orono is in the Toronto District) 
Clarke's Preacher is D. Crouter. Local Preachers for Orono 
are N. E. Scott, B. Palmer, J. H. Smale, H. Stephens, and for 
Clarke, James Carscadden. Members in Orono 101, in Clarke 
99. 

1866—The Orono Circuit Preachers are W. A. Sills and 
M. D. Archer (Supernumerary). The Clarke Circuit Preacher 
is T. Myers. Members in Orono 81, in Clarke 82. Total 
number of members in “connexion”, 19,150. General Con- 
ference of Church held in Orono in autumn. 

1867—The Orono Circuit Preacher is James Curts, the Clarke 
Preacher is W. A. Sills. Members in Orono 80, members in 
Clarke 78. Local Preachers for Orono are N. E. Scott, H. B 
Palmer, H. Stephens; for Clarke, James Carscadden. Orono 
Station includes Newcastle. Clarke Circuit comprises Kirby 
and Leskard Branches. Brooklin Circuit comprises, in Dar- 
lington, Mount Vernon, Maple Grove, Base Line, Steam Mills 
Branches. 

1868—Orono Circuit includes Newcastle Branch. The 
Preacher is James Curts. Clarke Circuit comprises Kirby and 
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Leskard Branches, the Preacher being J. Egan in the latter. 
Mrs A. Tyerman and Mrs A. Griffin are Collectors for Missions. 
Brooklin Circuit comprises, in Darlington, Mount Vernon 
(where names like Lammiman, Argue, Cryderman, Annis 
appear), Enniskillen, Steam Mills, Maple Grove, and Base Line 
Branches. Members in Orono 75, in Clarke 78. 

1869—Orono Circuit Preacher is James Curts; members 75. 
Clarke Circuit Preacher is C. A. Simpson; members 66. 
Brooklin Circuit contains, in Darlington, Base Line, Maple 
Grove, Mount Vernon, Enniskillen and Fraser's Church 
Branches. - 





1869—Cowrrimutors 10 1HE Mission Fuxp 











Orono J. Parker 0.50 
Collectors: Misses C. Clark and M. J. Gilfillan 0.50 
A. Allen Mrs Best. 0.50 
J. Dyer. $10.00 Miss Fowler. 0.50 
Mrs Tourje 1.00 
T. Carscadden 1.00 Newcastle 
R. Knox 1,00 Collectors: Mrs Henry and Miss 
A. Knox 2.00 Ivory 
Miss Sills 1.00 Wm Ivory, $10.00 
Mrs Curts 1.00 G. Bayley. 1.00 
0.50 R. Biette 1.00 
0.50 Jane Bayley 1,00 
0.50 J. Mullon 1.00 
0.50 W. Oaks 0.50 
0.50 M. Oaks 0.50 
0.50 RH. Wright 1,00 
0.50 Mrs S. Wright 1,00 
Chester Bro's: 0.50 Mrs Ferguson 1.00 
J. White 0.50 T. Bachelor. 1,00 
Mr Galbraith 0.50 
R, Best 0.60 Kirby 
T. Bingham 1.00 R. B. Thornton $2.00 
J. Ruddock: 0.50 A. A. Thornton. 2.00 
Mrs Wilson. 0.50 Edwin C. Thornton 1.00 
L, Clark. 1,00 W. Thornton. 1.00 
A, Johnson 1,00 Mrs W. Thornton. 1.00 
Dr Bigham 1.00 J. Carscadden 2.00 
R. Moment 6.00 H. L. Powers. 1.00 
J. Simpson. 1,00 P. Northcoat. 0.50 
Miss Andrews. 0.75 W. Hughson 1.00 
N.E. Scott. 1.00 M. J. Hughson. 0.50 
W.T. Lockhart. 1.00 Mrs H. L. Powers. 1.00 
J.J. Rutledge. 1.00 M. Benson 0.50 
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Kimpy—Cont. Leskaro—Cont. 
John Hugitl F. Hutchison 
TH. Powers. M. A. Hutchison 
R. Brown M. Hutchison 
J. Clemence S. Grifin 
Joseph Hugi E. Griffin 
Joseph Chapman. M, Melntyre 
sac Winters. H. Billings 
M. Livingston John Bradley 
Mr Rudick (Ruddock) J.P. Doney. 
John Brown J, Proctor. 
©. Hughson F, Staples. 
R. Gilbank C. Carpenter 
Jas Bradley. 

Leshard Mrs Carveth 
M. A. Tireman: M. Jackson. 
A. Robins H. Bldridge 
Jane Robins J. Cuncannon 
W. Blewett Hannah Grifin 
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1870—Orono Circuit Preacher is S. Card. It comprises 
Orono, Newcastle and Waterford Branches. Clarke Circuit 
Preacher is C. A. Simpson. The Circuit comprises Kirby and 
Leskard Branches. A new Circuit called Darlington is made. 
Its Preacher is R. B. Denike. It comprises Enniskillen, Maple 
Grove, Base Line, and Mount Vernon Branches. The whole 
“connexion” is stricken with sorrow in the death of Bishop 
Smith who passed away at Brooklin on March 28. He was 
born April 27, 1796, at Blenheim, N.Y., was received on trial 
in 1820, ordained Deacon in 1822, and Elder in 1824. He was 
made Bishop at Brighton, U.C., in 1847. He was buried at 
Brooklin, Ont., on April 1. Bishop Richardson preached the 
sermon. A large number of Preachers were present, including 
Joseph Wild, James Curts and J. C. Pomeroy. 

1871—Orono Circuit Preacher is R. E. Lund. Members 55. 
Clarke Circuit Preacher is A. C. Maybee. Members 113. 
Darlington Circuit Preacher is R. B. Denike. His residence is 
at Enniskillen. 

1872—Orono Circuit Preacher is R. E. Lund, A. C. Maybee 
is Preacher at Leskard, and J. C. Pomeroy at Enniskillen. 

1873—Orono Circuit Preacher is J. C. Pomeroy, J. Edmunds 
is Preacher at Kirby, and C. A. Simpson is at Enniskillen. 

Rev. J. C. Pomeroy was a quiet, unassuming man, but an 
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able preacher who was not properly appreciated by the average 
man of the community. If people had been using the term 
“modernist” in 1870, he would have been called one. The 
writer remembers a short course of sermons on The Book of 
Proverbs by Mr Pomeroy which were highly instructive. For 
him this wonderful collection of polished, picturesque phrases 
was a product of the Jewish race, and not that of any person 
or group of persons, and when read attentively, shed light on 
the genius of that race as it came into contact with the problems 
of life in all their variety. The Proverbs are not a collection 
of pious texts on which preachers may base sermons, but a 
storehouse of wise, highly-wrought epigrams, based on the 
experience of many generations of a gifted race. 

1874—Orono Circuit Preacher is J. C. Pomeroy, the Clarke 
Circuit Preacher is J. Wilks, and the Darlington Circuit Preacher 
is C. A. Simpson. At the General Conference held at Napanee 
Albert Carman is made Bishop. Total membership in the 
connexion is 22,641. 











1874—CowtRinvTioNs 10 THE Mission Funp 


Orono and Clarke Circuits 


J. B. Biette, 1.00 L. Tourje 1.00 
R. Knox 1.00 J. L. Tucker. 1.00 
C. Barrett. 1.00 L. Clark 1.00 
G. Dobson 1.00 S.J. Bouland (Borland) 1.00 
W. May, 1.00 HL. Powers 1.00 
J. Pollard 1.00 Church Collections. 17.00 





1875—J. C. Pomeroy is Preacher at Orono, G, W. Stevenson 
at Leskard, and C. A. Simpson at Enniskillen. 

1876—G. Miller is Preacher at Orono, G. Horton at Kirby, 
and R. Large at Enniskillen. The Ontario Conference met at 
Orono on the fourth Wednesday of May. 

1877—B. L. Hutton Preacher at Orono, J. A. Dean at 
Kirby, and R. Large at Enniskillen. Orono and Clarke are 
joined into one Cireui 











1878—W. Hansom and F. W. Watts are Preachers at Orono, 
and E. E, Howard is at Enniskillen. 

1879—W. Hansom is Preacher at Orono, T. 
Kirby, and E. E. Howard at Enniskillen. 
Preacher at Orono. 





C. Bell is at 


1880—G. Clark 
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1881—F. B. Stratton is Preacher at Orono, F. M. Finn is at 
Enniskillen. 

1882—C. A. Simpson is Preacher at Orono, and G. W. 
Stevenson is at Enniskillen. 

1883—Again Orono and Enniskillen are served by the same 
two Preachers, C. A. Simpson and G, W. Stevenson. 

We come now to the close of the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Canada as a separate organisation. We are 
in a period of active desire for union. The Presbyterians con- 
summated unions in 1861 and 1875, as is mentioned elsewhere 
‘The Methodists also in 1875 succeeded in uniting three branches 
of their church—the Wesleyan, the New Connexion, and the 
Wesleyan Church of Eastern British America, under the name 
of “The Methodist Church of Canada”. And now in 1882 and 
1883 the remaining groups are busy with the preliminaries to 
the union which took effect on July 1, 1884. The General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met in August, 
1882. After consideration of the question of Union and the 
steps already taken, it resolved, “That we hail with pleasure 
the desire manifested in favour of an organic Methodism in the 
Dominion”, and a committee of eighteen was chosen to confer 
with committees from the other Churches. The General Con- 
ference of the Canada Methodist Church met on Sept. 6, and 
appointed a committee of forty-three on union. These com- 
mittees met on Nov. 28, and under the chairmanship of Rev. 
Dr Carman agreed upon a Basis of Union. Then early in Jan. 
1883, the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
met and adopted the Basis of Union. Thereupon voting in 
Quarterly Meetings and Annual Conferences of the Canada 
Methodist Church went on with varying expression of opinion, 
but, on the whole, with a majority in favour of union. Finally, 
the General Conference of the Methodist Church of Canada, 
having met on August 29, 1883, after full discussion, adopted 
the Basis of Union. After this the representatives of the four! 
negotiating Churches met, and made arrangements for securing 
the necessary legislation that the Union should take effect on 
July 1, 1884, which was accomplished. Many local adjustments 
were necessary. In Orono, for instance, the three Methodist 

3Canada Methodists, Episcopal Methodists, Primitive Methodists, Bible 
Christians, 
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congregations were united into one, and agreed to worship 
together in the Methodist Episcopal church. The Wesleyan 
Church building was sold and turned into a private dwelling, 
whilst the Bible Christian Church building was sold to the 
Anglican Church as a place of worship and is known as St 
Saviour's. In Bowmanville both the Wesleyan and the Bible 
Christian churches were used for a time by two congregations. 
The Primitive Methodist building was after a time torn down. 
After 1889 the Bible Christian building was given up as a church 
and was used for industrial purposes. The other church was 
enlarged in 1800, and is now (1925) known as Trinity United 
Church. A number of small church buildings have disappeared— 
such as Bethel Primitive Methodist chapel, which was near 
Trickey’s Corners, a mile and a quarter north of Newcastle, and 
Rehoboth, also a Primitive Methodist chapel, which stood on 
John Hoar's land, Lot 5, Con. 2, Darlington. It was within 
half a mile of Providence, a Bible Christian chapel, which, 
although a good brick building, is now (1926) abandoned as a 
church. It is also rumoured that Bethesda, a former Bible 
Christian chapel, which stands on Lot 6, Con. 5, Darlington, 
is likely soon to be abandoned as a church, Near many of these 
there were little burying-grounds, some of which are to-day 
grown over with weeds and underbrush. 

‘A matter of great importance was the union of the Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches of Canada, 
which was consummated on June 10, 1925. By that act the 
Orono Methodist Church became the Orono Park Street Con- 
gregation of the United Church of Canada. The building in 
which it worships is the former home of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which was dedicated on Dec. 14, 1862. 











XIX 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH 


Hue Bour: 





(1772-1852) is generally spoken of as the founder 





of the Primitive Methodist Church. A native of Staffordshire, 
England, he became a preacher among the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and had success asa leader of open-air meetings. Although his 
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success was great the Wesleyan Conference disapproved of his 
methods, and he withdrew from its fellowship and became an 
independent preacher. He soon attracted a following, and in 
1810 a group of disciples was organised which in 1812 adopted 
the name Primitive Methodist. The first one of the sect to 
come to Canada seems to have been William Lawson, who 
arrived in Toronto in 1829. About the same e also Robert 
Walker reached the same place. These two were local preachers, 
and they at once began to hold meetings. 

In the following year the first regular preacher, R. Watkins, 
arrived, and on Oct. 21, 1832, the Church on Bay Street, Toronto, 
was dedicated. By 1844 there were ten Travelling Preachers, 
eighty-three Local Preachers, and over a thousand members 
in Canada. In 1844 Hugh Bourne visited Canada and stayed 
about a year. In 1847 John Davison (1799-1884), one of the 
most important Preachers of the Church, arrived in the country 
and commenced his notable career. 

Darlington Circuit is mentioned as early as 1847.1. In that 
year J. Lacey and W. Preston were stationed there as Preachers. 
In the following year (1848) J. Lacey and W. F. Bradley were 
the Preachers and the membership was put at 112. In 1849 
and 1850 the Preachers on the Darlington Circuit were J. 
Garnett and William Gledhill. 

Mrs Hopper's book, at pp. 78-79, tells us that Rev. John 
Lacey in 1848 opened a new chapel in the Township of Clarke 
which was twenty-four by thirty feet in its dimensions. This 
was probably the chapel called Bethel which stood on Henry 
Munro’s land, at Trickey's Corners, a mile and a quarter north 
of Newcastle. Rev. John Garnett in 1849 formed a Sunday 
School there with fifty children in attendance. The Super- 
intendents were Mr Henry Munro and Mr J. Motley. It was the 
writer's fortune to attend this Sunday School a decade later. 
Mrs Hopper also informs us that the Bowmanville Sunday 
School held its second anniversary on June 24 and 25, 1849. 

In 1851 J. Garnett and W. Phillips were the Preachers of the 
Darlington Circuit. And in 1852 the Preachers were J. Garnett 
and J. Garner, as we learn from Scobie’s Almanac. In 1853 
J. Garner was Preacher as we learn from a letter written by 





























‘Mrs R. P. Hopper, “Old-Time Primitive Methodism in Canada", 
1904, p. 69, 
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m Gledhill from Clarke, Oct. 28, 1853, to Daddy Haton 
(Mrs Hopper's ‘Old-Time Primitive Methodism", pp. 150-152). 
In 1854 the first Canadian Primitive Methodist Conference was 
held at Brampton (Peel Co.), commencing on April 27, and clos- 
ing May 1. The “connexion” now comprised two Districts 
(Toronto and Hamilton), fifteen Stations, twenty-three 
Preachers, and two thousand two hundred and thirty-six 
members. Rev. John Lacey was made President of the first 
Conference, and William Lawson Secretary. The Preachers 
appointed to the Darlington Circuit were J. Edgar and R. Paul. 

The Conference of 1855 was held in Toronto. In this year 
the Stations were twenty-five, the Preachers thirty-seven, and 
the members 2902, J. Edgar was the Preacher appointed to 
the Darlington Circuit. 

The Conference of 1856 was held at Hamilton. At this 
Conference it was decided that each travelling preacher on a 
country station should establish, if possible, at least eight 
preaching places. The Darlington Circuit Preacher was Thomas 
Crompton. 

It will be interesting to read here the names of the con- 
tributors in the Darlington Circuit to the Mission Fund of the 
Primitive Methodist Church for 1855-1856 














BowManvitie, 





ged fed 
P. Coleman. 5 0 0 James Heal 0 10 0 
George Haines 2 10 0 J. Copeland: 0 50 
M. Joness. 0 10 0 Mrs Thomas Hall + *M 
Samuel Mason 0 5 0 Miss E. Joness 0 50 
William Buttery 0 10 0 Mrs William Buttery... 0 10 0 
Hugh Mullen 0 10 0 Mark Prout 0 50 
Mrs M. Joness 0 5 0 Thomas Windatt 0 50 
Miss Sarah Jones 0 5 0 Thomas Coleman 0 50 
Miss E. T. Coleman 0 5 0 Robert Hill 0 50 
‘Thomas Hardy 0 5 0 Thomas Bowden 0 50 
Miss M. Bellwood. 0 5 0 Samuel Bowden 0 50 
J. Marshall 0 5 0 Abraham Younie 0 50 
James Morris 0 50 
Renonors 

ged Es 

John Somers. 1 18 0 Ralph Dowson. 0 2 
Mrs John Somers, 0 10 0 J.S. Somers 000 
William Tinney 0 10 0 Mrs J. $. Somers. 0 10 0 
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Renonora—Cont. 





fs gad 
Mrs W. Lorriman 0 2 6 Digory Trescott 026 
John Hoar 0 10 0 Thomas Motley 050 
William James Somers... 0 2 6 Mrs B, Draper. 026 
Bemet 
fed £osd 
H. Munro, Esq., MP.P.. 0 10 0 Charles Parker 026 
James Motley’ 0 10 0 R.L. Munro 026 
Charles Wilson 0 5 0 MrsCharles Wilson...... 0 2 6 
Danie! Allen 0 5 0 Benjamin Fligg 0 50 
T, Motley 0 5 0 John Fligg 0 50 
M, Ogden © 5 0 Henry Rench 0 50 
W. H. Ogden. 0 5 0 Samuel Honey 026 
JS. Lean 026 
Enenezer 
£sd £oad 
John Gitbank 0 5 0 Robert Winter 026 
James Jackson 0 5 0 William Hughson 026 
Mark jackson 0 5 0. J. Rickaby. 026 
William Fielding 0 3 0 Edward Tate 026 
Thomas Willson 0 2 6 Mrs Edward Tate 026 
William Carscadden 0 2 G Miss Elizabeth Tate......0 2 6 
A. McChutes 0 2 6 Miss Mary J. Tate 026 
‘The year 1857 was marked by a great financial crisis. ‘The 





Primitive Methodist Church, in common with others, struggled 
with difficulties. But in spite of all it was able to report an 
increase of three hundred and nine members. The Conference 
was held at Brampton. The Preachers appointed to the Dar- 
lington Circuit were E. Barrass and J. Houldershaw. 

‘The Conference of 1858 decided to publish a semi-monthly 
“connexional” paper to be called the Christian Journal under 
the editorship of the brethren John Davison and James Edgar. 
E. Barrass was appointed Preacher to Darlington. 

List of contributors to the Mission Fund of the Primitive 
Methodist Church in Darlington Circuit for 1857-1858: 


BowManvinie 

£osd Esa 
T, Spotswood, 2 0 0 J. McFeeters, Mayor......1 0 0 
G. Haines 1 5 0 P. Coleman 100 
J. Heal 1 0 0 Mrs J. Warren 015 0 
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Mrs W. Lorriman 
M. Joness... 
Rev. E. Barrass. 
Mrs Buttery 

R. Phelp. 

Rev. J. Climie 

J. Cann... 
J. Darlington. 
R, Thomas. 





Renonort 





J. Somers Jun 
‘A. M. Odger 
William Odger 
Samuel Sutch (Souch), 
R. Osborne 

Jane Osborne 

John Hatch 

B, Coldwater 

Mr Perkins 

©. Caner 

Grace Jewels 


J. Gilbank. 

R, Gilbank 

J. Jackson. 

‘Ann Gitbank. 

Mrs J. Gilbank. 

John Moon. 

‘Thomas Sherdon 

James Jackson 
— Northeott 

‘Miss Gilbank 





| 


BowMAnvitte—Cont. 


eoocooonon 


coco ooen 


cocoon 





sd 

10 0S, Heal 

00 Mrs Hoar. 

10 0 C.S. Bates. 

5 0G. Lorriman 

5 0 Mrs W. Loriman 

5 0 Mrs G, Lorriman. 

5 0 Mr Jenkins. 

5 0 MrsT. Coleman. 

5 0 Mrs Franks. 
Bermet 

sd 

0 0-H. Munro. 

10 0B. Fligg 

10 0 Ann Fligg. 

0 0 J. Bellwood Sen 

10 0 W. Smith. 

5 0 Miss Bellwood 

5 0 Mrs I. Fligg 

2 6 Mrs Middleton 

2 6 C. Wilson. 

2.6 T. Wikon 

5 0 Mrs Rench 

5 0 James Honey. 

2 6 J. Middleton 

2 6 J. Osborne 

Epenezer 

sd 

10 0 Mrs Norton 

10 0M. Jackson. 

5 0 W. Carscadden. 

5 0 E, Fielding. 

5 0 Mr Correy. 

5 0 E.Tate 

5 0. T. Hamilton. 

5 0 Mrs Hamilton 

5 0 G, Hunter 

26 


eococcooon 


Eten 


eocoocooon 


2 
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Bituwes Bettwoon's 


Mrs Billings 
R. Gilbank, 
W. Lockwood 
J. Nicholson. 
Mrs Smith 

E. Plain. 


John Aude (Awde) 
George Carter 

J. Andrews, 

John Radford 

Mr and Mrs Bellwood. 
T. Morgoor (Morgan?) 


Winiass Ruppoc’s 


W. Harriss Public Collections. 

R. Gilbank. No List 

S. Harriss 

J. Kelley xoxo 

Mr and Mrs Williams: Public Collections. 
No List 


Qstations (signed) Epwanb BaRrass. 


The year 1857-1858 is the high water mark in the history 
of the Darlington Circuit of the Primitive Methodist Church. 
‘Mr Barrass went one better than the minimum set by the 
Conference of 1856 in the matter of preaching places. In no 
subsequent year, apparently, was the minimum ever again 
attained. It is the only year in which the name “ Bellwood's” 
appeared in the list, as far as the writer has observed. But 
““Bellwood’s”” was a preaching place for a longer period than 
one year. The services were held in the little frame schoolhouse 
of S.S. No 9, which stood on the south-west corner of Lot 32, 
Con. 4, Clarke. These services consisted of preaching at two, 
or half past, in the afternoon with Sunday School just before 
or after the preaching. The leader of the service was sometimes 
the regular Circuit Preacher, but often he was a Local Preacher, 
such as Mr William Fielding (1801?-1881), of the Sixth Line, 
or Mr Thomas Windatt, who lived on Lot 33, Con. 4, or some 
other suitable layman. The Superintendent of the Sunday 
School was Mr Thomas Windatt, who taught the Bible Class 
and led in the devotions of prayer and praise. Other teachers 
were Mr Hiram Bowen (1819-1881), Mr John Souch (1825- 
is 
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1908), and the Misses Bellwood. There were others about 
whom the writer feels less sure. He remembers that Mr Hiram 
Bowen was his first Sunday Scliool teacher. He remembers, 
too, that one of his class-mates was Braddie (Bradford) Bowen, 
Mr Samuel Bowen's (1821-1895) eldest child, who died when 
he was a very little fellow. It seems now that we, teachers and 
taught, made up a nice little school—intelligent teachers and 
well-behaved scholars—who might have looked forward to the 
continuation of such a school through long generations in a 
well-ordered and prosperous community. But such was not 
to be. Providence seemed to frown upon this budding hamlet 
which appeared, at least to the children, so kind, so warm, so 
nest-like, so worthy of being perpetuated. The cruel grown-ups, 
in a wicked desire for progress, desecrated the old school site 
by choosing a new and far-off one, more than a mile away, 
where children had never played—and then an emissary of 
evil, a few weeks later, set fire to the old school and burned it 
to the ground. ‘The dream was over. The community centre 
was gone. The ‘“Bowentown"” or “Bellwoodsville" which 
might have been upon the map to-day was nipped in the bud. 
‘The preaching and Sunday School services were transferred to 
Bethel Chapel, more than two miles away, and there the writer 
went (with others) and sat in a new class, whose teacher was 
that wizard in iron and steel work, Joseph M. Trickey. The 
writer still remembers the first lesson with Mr Trickey. The 
subject that day was in the second chapter of Exodus, where it 
says: “She took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it 
with slime and with pitch, and put the child therein.” It was 
an impressive lesson which the intervening years have not 
efiaced. The little, crying baby in its frail cradle, ready to be 
drowned, or eaten by a crocodile, and then the great man, the 
leader of armies, the founder of a nation. 

The list of contributors from “ Bellwood’s”, in 1857-1858, 
has quite an incomplete appearance. Nor is the one from 
“Rehoboth” as full as we might expect. Taking the two to- 
gether, there are names of good people lacking, who might have 
made an ampler contribution. Perhaps the times, which were 
hard, had something to do wth the matter. But, however 
that may be, we must take them as we find them. It is remark- 
able that the whole list, with the exception of Mr and Mrs 
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Bellwood, were the names of men who had been employed about 
the mill and farm of the writer's father, Francis Squair. 

John Awde was in the service of F. S, from Nov. 2, 1856, to 
April 5, 1857. He seems to have become a butcher and to have 
bought sheep from F. S. on Sept. 28, 1860. George Carter was a 
Yorkshireman who came into the neighbourhood as early as 
1852. He was the brother of Mrs Blackburn of Lot 35, Con. 4, 
Clarke, and uncle to William Carter Blackburn (b. May 10, 
1842), now living in Newcastle. Mr Carter, for ten years, 
worked a good deal for F. S., and was at the same time a tenant 
farmer on Lot 31, Con. 4, a farm owned by Samuel Wilmot. 
He had five daughters and one son. His eldest daughter, Jane, 
became the wife of John Souch. In the early “sixties” he 
bought land in the County of Grey, and removed to it. James 
‘Andrews is mentioned once in the Day Book of F. S., as having, 
on April 20, 1857, bought 200 pounds of bran at 8 shillings 
($16 a ton). The writer barely remembers him, and has lost 
all trace of him. John Radford was an Englishman. A car- 
penter who worked on the mill of F. S. when it was building. 
He worked much for F. S. during some ten years. Bought a 
Jot on the place and built himself a house, which F. S. bought 
from him in 1860. The house, after being enlarged, was for 
years the home of tenant and journeymen millers, under the 
ownership of Francis Squair, and, after 1863, under that of 
Allan Lockhart (1818-1901). Some who lived subsequently in 
Radford’s house were Martin Charlesworth, Andrew Nicol, and 
Frederick Maas. The writer has lost all trace of Mr Radford. 
The Mr Bellwood here mentioned is most probably Charles 
Bellwood (1791-1869), who owned the land on which the 
schoolhouse was situated, where the church services were 
held. His house stood on the south-east corner of Lot 33, 
Con. 4, just opposite the schoolhouse, and within a stone's 
throw of it. Morgoor is doubtless a misprint for Morgan. A 
Thomas Morgan worked pretty constantly for F. S. from 1854 
to 1858. He was a good-natured Irishman of the Protestant 
faith, a good worker, and agreeable to get on with. He, too, has 
gone out of the writer's ken. 

The Darlington Circuit Preacher in 1859 was T. Gilbert. 

The Conference of 1860 was held in Etobicoke. The whole 
work was rearranged and six Districts were formed: Toronto, 
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Brampton, Hamilton, London, Guelph, Kingston. William 
Herridge was appointed to the Darlington Circuit. 

‘At the Conference of 1861 John Davison was left without 
a charge so as to enable him to devote his whole time to his 
duties as Editor of the Christian Journal, Book Steward, and 
Missionary Secretary. William Herridge remained in Darling- 
ton, The appointments were: Bowmanville, Bethel, Rehoboth, 
Ebenezer, Providence, Zion. 

At the Conference of 1862 William Herridge is ordained. 
He remains at Bowmanville, by which name Darlington Circuit is 
now to be known, and he receives as circuit colleague Walter Reid. 

The Bowmanville Circuit Preachers for 1863 are given as 
G. F. Lee and J. Nattrass. 

The Preachers in 1864 for the Bowmanville Circuit were 
J. Nattrass and J. Collins. 

In 1865 the Bowmanville Circuit Preachers were J. Nattrass 
and J. Stonehouse. 

The Conference of 1866 was held at Bowmanville. Rev. 
Wm Lomas was chosen President. He and Thomas Griffith 
were the Preachers of the Circuit for the year. Rey. John 
Davison retires from the offices in the Church which he had so 
long and efficiently filled 

In the year 1867 the Bowmanville Circuit Preachers were 
Wm Lomas and M. Evans. Wm Rowe was appointed Book 
Steward and General Secretary by the Conference. Thomas 
Crompton became Editor of the Christian Journal and held 
the post till 1871. He was also Tutor of the Theological Institute 
during the same period. 

In the year 1868 the Bowmanville Circuit Preacher was 
John Goodman. 

In 1869 John Goodman continues as Circuit Preacher for 
Bowmanville. There are now the following Districts in the 
Connexion: Toronto, Brampton, Hamilton, Guelph, London, 
Kingston, Barrie. There seem to be but three Preaching Stations 
in the Bowmanville Circuit: Bowmanville, Rehoboth, Bethel 

In 1870 Robert Boyle was the Bowmanville Circuit Preacher. 
He stayed on the circuit during 1871 and 1872. This seems 
to be a turning-point in the history of the Primitive Methodist 
Church of Canada. There seems less enthusiasm than former! 
There are fewer conversions. John R. Swift, President of 
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Conference, in his Pastoral Address for 1870, speaks thus: 
“How is it the sheaves are so few and the church so lean. Are 
we diminishing in the mighty talent which gives the qualification 
for winning souls?” 

In 1873 G. Clark was the Circuit Preacher for Bowmanville. 
He was succeeded in 1874 by J. Burdge. In 1875 Robert Cade 
was the Preacher. In this period the loss by death of old, 
substantial supporters in the Bowmanville Circuit makes itself 
felt: Henry Munro died Dec. 20, 1874, aged 72 years. Matthew 
Joness died May 4, 1875, aged 68 years. John Middleton died 
Oct. 12, 1875, aged 83 years. 

In 1876 Robert Cade was continued as Preacher of the 
Bowmanville Circuit. He was succeeded in 1877 by W. S. 
Hughan, and Mr Hughan remained as Preacher during three 
years more—1878, 1879, 1880. The last Preacher of the Primi- 
tive Methodists before the Union was J. Dyke, who remained 
three years—1881, 1882, 1883. 

Contributors to the Mission Fund of the Primitive Methodist 
Church in the Bowmanville Circuit for 1881-1882: 

Bowuanvine 
‘Thomas Hoar $4.00 Isaac Haggith 00 
George Haines. 4£.00 Diggery Trusket 00 
Miss Joness 00 Mrs Buttery 00 
Mrs J. Souch John Somers 00 
Mrs Dobson 
Mrs Reid. Rewonons 
Peter Coleman Jobn Hoar. te 00 
Samuel Quin John W. Hoar oi 50 
M. Trelevan. Maggie Wight 00 
Mrs T. Darch George Wight 00 
Miss A. Hall Mark Dowson. 00 
Rev. J. Dyke Elias Berry 00 
Mrs Higgins. Thos E. Hoar 00 
Mrs Dellar George Kemeys. 00 
Samuel Heel (Heal) Mrs Alex, Wight 00 
J. Higginbotham Mrs E. Prout ~ 1.00 
Mrs W. Mutton 
Sophia Sanders Bene. 
Mrs A. Galbraith 00 Mr Osborne. 2.00 
Allred Gilson, Mrs Middleton 1.00 

‘The Primitive Methodist Church, on July 1, 1884, united 
with three other Methodist bodies and ceased to exist as a 
separate organisation. 
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xx 
THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


‘Tue Bible Christian Church had its origin in the preaching of 
William Bryan at Shebbear in Devonshire, England, in 1815. 
The first Conference was held in 1819, and by this time there 
were thirty preachers and two thousand members. By 1831 
there were some six thousand members, and in that year two 
men were chosen as missionaries for British North America: 
Francis Metherall and John Hicks Eynon (1801-1888). The 
former was sent to Prince Edward Island, arriving there in 
June, 1832. The latter was sent to Canada and arrived at 
Quebec on June 17, 1833. He, with his wife, Elizabeth Dart 
(1792-1857), came on to Cobourg and settled there. Cobourg 
became their headquarters. From that point they travelled 
over their circuit of nearly two hundred miles and preached the 
Gospel to all who would hear. On March 5, 1836, Mr Eynon 
opened his first church at Cobourg, and on July 3 of the same 
year his second church at Precious Corners. On Jan. 1, 1845, 
‘a church was opened at Bowmanville. By the end of 1845 
fourteen churches were in existence. 

Meantime additional missionaries had been arriving from 
England—Thomas Green, J. B. Tapp, Paul Robins (1804-1890), 
William Hooper, Henry Ebbott (1816-1877), Jacob Gale, etc., 
preaching was vigorously carried on, and the stations grew in 
number and in importance. In 1849 Cobourg became financially 
independent, and Darlington in 1850. 

The writer is ignorant of the names of Preachers and Circuits 
prior to 1850, but from 1851 onwards Scobie’s Almanac (pre- 
decessor to the Canadian Almanac) gives lists in nearly every 
year. These may be regarded as fairly accurate and will be 
followed here, except that certain adjustments and additions 
will be made. As, for example, the lists will be dated one year 
earlier than in the Almanac, so as to allow for the difference 
between midsummer, when the appointments of the Conferences 
were made, and the end of the year, when the Almanac was 
made. 

1850—(Transferred from 1851 in Scobie's Almanac)— 
Preachers in Cobourg Circuit were Paul Robins and Henry 
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Ebbott. Preachers in Darlington Circuit were John Hicks 
Eynon, Abraham Morris, and John Edwards. Paul Robins was 
Superintendent. Next District Meeting was to be held at the 
Guideboard (Hope Tp.), first Wednesday in March, 1851. 

1851—Preachers in Cobourg Circuit were Paul Robins and 
Henry Ebbott. Preachers in Darlington Circuit were John 
Hicks Eynon, Abraham Morris, and John Edwards. Paul 
Robins was Superintendent. Next District Meeting to be held 
at Millville (Hampton) on first Wednesday in March, 1852 
Book Room established at Bowmanville under Paul Robins. 

1852—There are three Districts: Cobourg, Bowmanville, 
Huron. The Preachers in Darlington Circuit, Bowmanville 
District, are P. Robins, Chairman, Abraham Morris and J. 
Hodgson. Next annual meeting to be held at Bowmanville, 
first Wednesday in June, 1853. 

1854—The Preachers in Darlington Circuit are P. Robins, 
Chairman, G. Haycraft, N. Rodd, J. Hughes. 

1855—The first Canadian Conference met at Columbus 
(Ontario Co.) on June 7. There were then in the “Connexion” 
21 Preachers, 51 Churches, 104 other preaching places, 2186 
members. The following Preachers were present: Paul Robins, 
T non, A. Morris, J. B. Tapp, T. Green, R. Hurley, 
W. Hooper, R. L. Tucker, J. Hodgson. The following laymen 
were present: J. King, J. Vanstone, W. Orr, John Dix, R. Alle: 
W. Robins. The following were received into full “connexion” 
John Pinch, Henry Stephens. ‘The following were received as 
Candidates for the Ministry: John Hooper, S. P. Robins, 
David Cantlin, T. R. Hull 

‘The Preachers in Darlington (East) are W. Hooper and S. P. 
Robins; in Darlington (West), H. Ebbott and J. Hooper. 
Conference meets at the Guideboard, first Thursday in June, 
1856. 

1856—The Preachers in Bowmanville Circuit are W. Hooper 
and S. P. Robins; in Hampton Circuit, H. Ebbott, J. Hooper, 
G. Hayeraft (Supernumerary). 

1857—The Bowmanville Circuit Preacher is J. Chapple. 
The Hampton Circuit Preachers are J. B. Tapp, R. Miller, 
G. Haycraft (Super'y). J. H. Eynon is Superintendent of 
Bowmanville District. 

1858—The Bowmanville Circuit Preacher is J. Chapple. 
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The Hampton Circuit Preachers are J. Ashley, J. B. Tapp, 
G. Hayeraft (Super'y). 

1859—The Bowmanville Circuit Preachers were G. Bodle, 
J. Chapple, J. H. Eynon. Those of Hampton Circuit were 
J. Ashley, W. Hooper, G. Haycraft (Super'y). 

1860—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are J. H. Eynon, 
R. Hurley. Orono Circuit Preacher is E. Roberts. Hampton 
Circuit Preachers are A. Curry and W. Hooper. Sixth Annual 
Conference held at Columbus. William Hooper, President; 
Paul Robins, Secretary. 

Preachers in the rest of Bowmanville District: 

Prince Albert—G. Bodle, Reach P.O. 

Scott—A. Morris, Uxbridge P.O. 

Mariposa—D. Cantlon and A. Clark, Little Britain P.O. 

Pickering—T. Green, Brougham P.O. 

Oshawa—J. Pinch, Oshawa P.O. 

Details of Bowmanville and Hampton: 

Bowmanville—two Preachers, sixteen Local Preachers, nine 
chapels, two other places, 324 members. 

Hampton—two Preachers, twenty Local Preachers, nine 
chapels, three other places, 390 members. 

1861—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are J. H. Eynon, 
R. Hurley. Orono Circuit Preacher E. Roberts. Hampton 
Circuit Preacher is W. Hooper. 

1862—Bowmanville Circuit Preacher is R. Hurley. Orono’s 
Preacher is E. Roberts. Hampton's Preacher is W. R. Roach. 
Tyrone Circuit is mentioned now. Its Preacher is J. H. Eynon. 
In addition to the three Canadian Districts there is also another 
now, Palmyra, in the United States. 

1863—Bowmanville Circuit Preacher is H. Kenner. The 
Orono Preacher is A. Clarke. The Tyrone Preacher is J. H. 
Eynon (Super’d). The Hampton Preacher is W. R. Roach. 

1864—The Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are H. Kenner 
and P. Robins. The Orono Preacher is A. Clarke. The Tyrone 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon. The Hampton Preacher is W. R. 
Roach 

1865—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are H. Kenner and 
P. Robins. Orono Circuit Preacher is Archibald Clarke. Tyrone’s 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Hampton's Preacher is J. 
Hoidge, H. Ebbott is at Oshawa. Cephas Barker arrives in 
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Upper Canada and is stationed at Cobourg. He is made Presi- 
dent of Conference. 

1865—Notes from Plan of Hampton Circuit for March, 
April, May. 

Preaching Places: Hampton, Ebenezer, Columbus, Siloam, 
Mount Pleasant, Cardiphonia (Enfield), Eldad, Rehoboth 
(Taunton), Union, Elim, Providence (S.E. of Enfield), Camp- 
bell’s, Oshawa, Base Line. 

Preachers (Itinerant and Local): Roach, Cantlon, Ebbott, 
Rodd, Tucker, Williams, Gilbert, Werry, Hazeldine, J. and 
R. Elford, Cann, Clarke, Doidge, Reynolds, Souch, Lander, Gale, 
Ward, Hancock, Beer, Johns, Gale, Honey, Allin, W. Allin, 
Bond, Curtis, and one Exhorter called J.C. 

1866—The Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are W. Jolliffe and 
P. Robins. J. H. Eynon (Sup't) is in Tyrone. J. Hoidge is in 
Hampton. The Columbus Preachers are J. Langdon (Sup't), 
J. Whitlock, H. J. Nott. 

1866—Notes from Plan of Hampton and Oshawa Stations 
for March, April, May, June. 

Preaching Places: Hampton, Ebenezer, Columbus, Siloam, 
Elim, Cardiphonia, Mount Pleasant, Eldad, Union, Rehoboth, 
Providence, Campbell's, Oshawa, Base Line. 

Preachers (Itinerant and Local): Hoidge, Whitlock, Ebbott, 
Rodd, Tucker, Williams, Gilbert, Werry, Hazeldine, J. and 
R. Elford, Cann, Clarke, Doidge, Reynolds, Souch, Lander, 
Gale, Ward, Hancock, Beer, Johns, Gale, Honey, Allin, Bond, 
Curtis, J. Collins, W. C. Beer. 

In 1866 a weekly newspaper, the Observer, began to be 
published in Bowmanville under the editorship of Cephas Barker. 
Mr Barker was Editor for fourteen years. In 1880 the Observer 
showed a deficit of $55,000. Mr Barker resigned and was 
succeeded as Editor by H. J. Nott, who filled the place for 
three years, when the Union of the Churches terminated the 
existence of the Observer. Mr Barker himself resumed duty as 
a pastor in London, Ontario, and died there Nov. 13, 1881. 

1867—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are W. Jolliffe and 
P. Robins. The Orono Preacher is R. Hicks. The Tyrone 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup’t). The Hampton Preacherjis 
J. Hoidge. The Columbus Preachers are J. Langdon (Sup'd), 
J. Whitlock, H. J. Nott 
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1868—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, W. 
Jollifie, P. Robins. The Hampton Circuit Preachers are R. T. 
Courtice, J. Hoidge. The Orono Preacher is J. J. Rice. At 
‘Tyrone the PreacherisJ.H.Eynon. The Columbus Preachersare 
R. Hicks and T.R. Hull. W. S. Pascoe is stationed at Osha 

1868—Notes from Plan of Hampton and Oshawa Stations 
for March, April, May, June, July. 

Preaching Places: Hampton, Ebenezer, Columbus, Siloam, 
Elim, Cardiphonia, Mount Pleasant, Eldad, Union, Rehoboth, 
Providence, Campbell's, Oshawa. 

Preachers (Itinerant and Local): Hoidge, Whitlock, Pascoe, 
Rodd, Tucker, Gilbert, Werry, Hazeldine, J. and H. Elford, 
Cann, Clarke, Doidge, Reynolds, Souch, Lander, G. and M. 
Gale, Ward, Hancock, Allin, Bond, J. Collins, J. Clarke, Tonkin, 
R. Allin (on trial), P. Robins, W. Glover (these two from Bow- 
manville Circuit). 

1869—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale, 
J. J. Rice, P. Robins. The Tyrone Preacher is J. H. Eynon 
The Hampton Preachers are J. Hoidge and E. Roberts. At 
Columbus the Preacher is T. R. Hull. W. S. Pascoe is still at 
Oshawa. L. W. Wicket is Preacher at Orono. The Fifteenth 
Annual Conference is held at Hampton in June. William Samuel 
Pascoe is elected President of Conference. 

On Jan. 7, 1869, the Clarke Township Council granted the 
Managing Committee of the Bible Christian Church in Orono 
“the free passage of drawing material through the Toll-Gates 
for the erection of a Brick Church.” 

1870—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale, 
W. S. Pascoe. The Hampton Preachers are E. Roberts, J. 
Hoidge. L. W. Wicket is at Orono. J. H. Eynon is at Tyrone. 
J. J. Rice is at Oshawa. 

1871—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C, Barker, A 
Baker, J. Gale (Sup'd), W. S. Pascoe. Hampton Circuit 
Preachers are E. Roberts, Wm Hodnett. Darlington Circuit 
has J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Oshawa Preacher is John Kenner 
(1836-1926). 

Notes from Plan of Hampton Circuit for Dec., Jan., Feb., 
March, 1871-'72. 

Preaching Places: Hampton, Ebenezer, Columbus, Siloam, 
Elim, Cardiphonia, Eldad, Rehoboth, Providence, Campbell's. 
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Preachers with residences (Itinerant and Local): Roberts 
(Hampton), Hodnett (Columbus), Rodd (Columbus), Tucker 
(Columbus), Gilbert (Providence), Werry (Eldad), Hazeldine 
(Columbus), Elford (Hampton), Cann (Hampton), Clarke 
(Hampton), Reynolds (Eldad), Lander (Rehoboth), G. and M. 
Gale (Rehoboth), Ward (Hampton), Allen (Eldad), Bond (Elim), 
Ward (Rehoboth), Tiplady (Elim), Short (Ebenezer), Adair 
(Ebenezer), Awde (Hampton), Bell (Hampton), Harper (Siloam), 
Everson (Ebenezer). 

Week-night services to be discontinued so that both preachers 
may engage in Protracted Meetings. 

1872—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, A. 
Baker, J. Gale (Sup’d), W.S. Pascoe. Hampton Circuit Preachers 
are Mark Hardy, E. Roberts. Tyrone Preacher is J. H. Eynon 
(Sup'd). Oshawa Preacher is J. Kenner. 

1873—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup'd), W. S. Pascoe. Circuit Preacher at Tyrone is J. H. 
on (Sup'd). Circuit Preacher at Hampton is Henry Kenner, 
at Orono, W. R. Roach 

1874—-Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup'd), W. S. Pascoe, P. Robins (Sup'd). Tyrone Circuit 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup’d). Hampton Circuit Preacher is 
Henry Kenner. Orono Circuit Preacher is W. R. Roach. 
Oshawa Preacher is John Kenner. 

1875—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
‘Sup'd), W. Jolliffe, P. Robins (Sup'd). Tyrone Circuit Preacher 
J. H. Fynon (Sup’d). Orono Circuit Preacher is E. A. Tonki 
Hampton Circuit Preacher is W. Wade. Oshawa Circuit 
Preacher is W. Kenner. 

1876—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup'd), W. Jolliffe, P. Robins (Sup’d). Orono Circuit Preacher 
is H. Ebbott. Tyrone Circuit Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup’d). 
Hampton Circuit Preacher is S. H. Oshawa Circuit 
Preacher is W. Kenner. 

1877—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup'd), W. Jolliffe, P, Robins (Sup'd). Orono Circuit Preacher 
is H. Ebbott. Tyrone Circuit Preachers are J. H. Eynon 
(Sup'd), W. Limbert. Hampton Circuit Preachers are J. 
Gilson, S. H. Rice. 
1878—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
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(Sup'd), W. Jolliffe, P. Robins (Sup’d). Hampton Circuit 
Preachers are S. J. Cummings, S. H. Rice. Tyrone Circuit 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Orono Circuit Preacher is 
W. Limbert. 

1879—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup’d), John Kenner, P. Robins (Sup'd). Tyrone Circuit 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Orono Circuit Preacher is 
W. Limbert. Hampton Circuit Preacher is R. B. Rowe. 

1878-'72—The preaching appointments at this time in the 
Bowmanville Circuit were: Bowmanville, Salem, Bethesda, 
Providence, Tyrone, Haydon, Orono, Leskard 

In the Hampton Circuit they were: Hampton, Ebenezer, 
Eldad, Rehoboth, Providence, Enfield 

‘There were two appointments called Providence. 

‘The twenty-fifth Annual Conference of the Bible Christian 
Church was held at Little Britain in 1879. 

Archibald Clarke was President and W. S. Pascoe, Secretary. 
The official report issued to the Church is characterised by a 
pessimistic tone. It complains of the limited prosperity of the 
denomination, of the difficulty of keeping up the numbers. 
There is too great conformity to the world. Members are back- 
ward to help ministers in their duties. Family devotion is 
much neglected. There are few conversions, and there is a 
notable decline of piety amongst the young. 

Contributors to Mission Fund, 1878-'79: 


BowMANvILLE 














$8.00 L. Morris Jr $2.00 

4.00 W. Osborne 1.00 

5.00 J. Slute. 1,00 

2.00 J. Gale 1.00 
R. Strutt 2.00. L. Morris Sr. 1,00 
T. Woodley 2.00 1.00 
P. Robins 4.00 |W. Deacon. 1.00 
T. Bowden 5.00 G. Haines. 2.00 
I. Neads 4.00 J. Knight 5.00 
S. Mason Sr. 5,00 J. Meader: 1.00 
C. Coombe, 2.00 1.00 
W. Jolliffe 5.00 5.00 
R. Jennings, 1.00 5.00 
J. Perkins: + 1.00 1.50 
R. Hambly 5.00 1.00 
W. White 3.00 2.00 
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Bowmanvite—Cont. 
J. Westeott. $1.00 Mrs B. Puley $1.00 
E, Westcott. 1.00 Mrs. J. Jacobs. 1,00 
S. Allin 1.00 Miss M. Hambly 1.00 
J. Stacey 1,00 Miss A. Hicks. 1.00 
W. Pinch. 1.00 Miss M. Cleverdon 1.00 
H. Meader. 1.00 Miss E. A. Knight 1.00 
D, Stott. 1.00 Miss M. J. Knight 1.00 
Mrs McFeeters 1.00 Miss H. Williams. 1.00 
Mrs G. Ball 1.00 
SaLEw 

W. Windatt, 4.00 C. Honey 3.00 
J. Heal 3.00 J. Clemens. 2.00 
J. Pipe 2.00 icFeeters 1.00 
J. Stephens 2.00 Mrs M. A. McLean. 1.00 
H. Hocking. 2.00 Mrs E. Rutledge. 1.00 
B. Werry. 1.00 Mrs M. A. Clemens, 2.00 
E. Prout. 1.00 Mrs E. Pollard 2.00 
W, Deacon... 1.00 Miss E. F. Rutledge. 1.00 
G, Stevens 1.00 Miss J. Plummer 1,00 
















Provinexce 
R, Souch 6.00. C. Walk(?) 1.00 
T. Crago. 2.00 R, Wight 1.00 
W. Crago 2.00 W. J. Bragg 1.00 
J. Elford 6.00 A. Allin. 1.00 
5. Allin 4.00. F. Allin 1.00 
J. Wight 1.50 G. Wight 1.00 
W. Blackburn 1.00 Mrs R. Allin 1.00 
E. Prout 1.00 Miss N. Allin 1.00 
W. Mann 1.00 Miss C. Elford 1.00 
S. Allen Se 1.25 Miss. J. Johns 1.00 
J. Elford 1.25 
Oroxo 

C. Tamblyn 6.00 T. Vickers 2.00 
A Tamblyn, 10.00 S. B, Dobson 1.00 
G. Dobson 00 J. Cobbledick 1.00 
G., Walkey. 2.00 W. Cobbledick 1.00 
J. Allin 2.00 Rev. T. Watts 1.00 
J. Cobbiediek. 4.00 _N. Billings 1.00 
J. Reed, 4.00 R Hill 1.00 
R. Moon. 6.00 W. Odger 1.00 
W. Limbert 2.00 Master J. G. Tamblyn 1.00 
J. MeCoombe. 2.00 Mrs Billings. 1.00 
8. Berry 1.00 Mrs J. Hill 1.00 
J. Best 2.00 Mrs Hicks. 1 
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1880—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are C. Barker, J. Gale 
(Sup'd), John Kenner, H. J. Nott (Ed’r), P. Robins (Sup'd). 
‘Tyrone Circuit Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Orono Circuit 
Preacher is R. Mallett, B.A. Hampton Circuit Preacher is 
R. B. Rowe. 

1881—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are James Hoskin, 
John Kenner, J. Gale (Sup’d), H. J. Nott (Ed’r). Hampton 
Circuit Preachers are John W. Cannom, R. B. Rowe. Tyrone 
Circuit Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Orono Circuit Preacher 
is R, Mallett, B.A. 

1882—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are John Kenner, H. 
J. Nott, P. Robins (Sup'd), J. Gale (Sup'd). Hampton Circuit 
Preachers are Wesley Down and R. B. Rowe. Tyrone Circuit 
Preacher is J. H. Eynon (Sup'd). Orono Circuit Preacher is 
R. Mallett, B.A. 

1883—Bowmanville Circuit Preachers are John Harris, H. J. 
Nott (Ed's), J. Gale (Sup’d), P. Robins (Sup'd). Hampton 
Circuit Preacher is —— Oke. Orono Circuit Preacher is Alex. 
Richard. Columbus Circuit Preacher is H. Moore. Oshawa 
Circuit Preacher is G. Webber. 

Contributors to the Mission Fund of the Bible Christian 
Church for 1882-'83: 














Haweron 

H. Elliott St $5.00 Ed. Cann $1.00 
Wm Elford Sr 4.00 Jos. Clatwarthy 1.00 
R.B. Rowe 4.00 John Elliott 1.00 
JR. Lavis 3.00 W. Elford Jr 1.00 
John Rundle 2.00 R. Katerson 1.00 
Thos Ward 2.00 John Elford 1.00 
H, Elliott Jr 2.00 John Ruse. 1.00 
Wm Allin 2,00 Mrs Thos Ward, 1,00 
R. H. Bunt 2.00 Mrs H. Elliott Jr 1.00 
‘Thos Burrows. 2.00 Mrs Hamblyn 1.00 
Mrs Hoidge: 2.00 Mi Motley 1.00 
Jos. Ward 1.00 Miss Lavina Gully 1.00 
Thos Elliott 1.00 Miss T. Burrows. 1.00 

PRovipENce 

A, Tamblyn. eine 1,00 John Wight. 1,00 
S. Woodley 1,00 A. Allin 5.00 
M, Dowson. 1.00 S. Allin 4.00 
A.C. Allin 1.00 W. J. Bragg 1.00 
F.W. Allin 1.00. W. Crago 2.00 





















Tue BIBLE 


T, Smale. $3. 
R. Souch Jun 2 
R. Souch Sen. 6. 
W.C. Blackburn. 1 
J. Trewin 1 


John Cole. 
L. Parsons. 

W. H. Halfacre 
J. H. Werry 
W.R. Cole 
H.C. Hoar 

A. Yeo. 

S. Potter 

W. Pooley 

J. Hosken 
—— Couch 


sssessessss 


R. Moon. 2 
A. Tamblyn, 2 
John Cobbledick. 4 
W.L. Cobbledick 1 
C.R. Tamblyn 6. 
J.G. Tamblyn 2 
J. McCoombe 1 
J. Best 2 
©. Souch 1 











Sinclair 
G. White. 
J. Lewis. 















W. Trewin 


T. Mountjoy. 2 
S. Slemon 1 
W. Slemon 2 
F. Goodman. 1 
W. Lobb: 1 
— Coram 2 
J. Rundle 1 
E. Siemon 1 

1 
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Provipexce—Cont, 


.00 J. Hancock. 31 





1 
00 Miss T. Elford 1 
00 Miss Kate Allin 1 
00 Miss F. Reed... 1 
00 


BETHESDA 
R. Cole 

W. Roy 

W. Hoskin 

C. Armstrong 
J.N. Roy 

Mrs W. Rundle 
Mrs Eynon 

Mrs E. Rundle 
Mrs H. Hoar. 
Rey. J. H. Eynon 





Onoxo 


00 J. Berry. 

J. Allin 

R. Hill 

G. Dobson 

S. B. Dobson 

J. Cobbledick. 
CG, Armstrong. 
Mrs Tucker. 
The Misses Best 


338333338 
s8ssssses 


88 


00 C. Sherry. 
00 -R. Greenway 
00 John Trewin 
00 Mrs R. Brady 
00 Mrs M. Motley. 
00 Mrs M. Trewin 
00 Mrs J. Slemon 

00 Miss M. Robins 
00 Miss F, Mountjoy 





sesssesese 





sssssssses 














‘Miss L, Brunt 
Miss H. Stacey 

Miss E. Martyn 
Miss — Aston 


R, Callicott 
G. Emmerson 
J.C. Vanstone. 
J. Hetlyar 

P. Werry 

J. Creeper 

T. Williams 
Jas Cutis @) 
W. Wight 

S. Pollard 

R. Woodley 
T. Hardy 


G. Stevens 

J. Heal 

W. J. Clemens. 

J. Pipe 

H, Hocken 

T. Ward. 

Fred. Ward 
H, Collicott, 

W. Werry 

A, MeFeeters, 

J. Stephens. 

W. Windatt. 

W. E. Pollard 

— Folley 

— Prout. 


J. Pinch, 
—— Pearn 
J. Stacey 

J. Colville 
J. Shute 

T. Trewin 
H, Nott 
Thos Spry 
W. H. Wood 
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Haypox—Cont, 


$1.00 Miss L. Motley... 





1.00 Miss R. Broad. 
1.00 Mr W, Broad 
1.00 

‘TyRONE 
2.00. C. Gailor 
1.00 R, Callicott Sr 
3.00 J. S. Doney 
3.00 M. Cole. 
3.00 —— Woodley Sr 
1,00 W. Brent. 
3.00 H. Werry 
2.00 Mrs Reed 
2.00 Miss P. Cole. 
1.00 Miss M, Hodge. 
2.00 Miss C. Curtis. 
1,00 

Savew 
1.00 —— Deacon. 
5.00 — Rutledge 
1,00 Skinner 
3.00 C. Henry 
5.00 J. Clemens, 
2.00 Mrs B, Werry 
2.00 Mrs McLean 


1.00 Mrs Windatt. 
1.00 Mrs Clemens. 
1.00 Mrs Henry 
2.00 Mrs R. Collicott 
3.00 Miss J. Plummer. 
2.00 Miss L. Clemens: 
1.00 Miss Rutledge. 
1.00 

BowMANVILLE 


10.00 J. Foster 
1.00 R. Bauleh. 

00 W. H. Banbury 
00S. Vanstone 
00 C. Coombe. 

5 W. White. 

00 P. Trebileock. 
00H. Hambley 
00 Jas Meader 





1 
1 
rT 
1 


Bebaesseeeesse 


Seees8see 








: New Connexion Meruopists 


BowManvite—Cont. 


R. Hambly. 00 Miss A. Nott 

T. Kirby Miss — Corbitt. 

H, Kenner. Miss — 

W. Bennett. 

L. Morris Jr Miss — Hambly 

J. Kirby ‘Miss — Wright. 

H, Meader Miss — Williams. 

H. Minas. Miss — Bryce 

E. H, Caddy, Mr W. H. Osborne 

G. E. Ball Mr T, Bowden 

W.R. Knight Mr A. Smale. 

H. J. Knight. Mr T. G. Mason, 

Rev. P. Robins. Gale Bros. 

Rev. S. T. Bartlett R, Jennings 

Mrs Jas Knight C. Jewell 

Mrs L. Morris Sr J. Hamblyn 

Mrs G. Haynes, W. Oke 

Mrs S. Mason — Woodley. 

Mrs Jas Mortis. W. Allin 

Mrs G, Hamblyn J. Jewell 

Mrs Cleverdon Wi Allin Jr 

Mrs Boyce... Bunney. 

Mrs R. Strutt W. Pinch 

Mrs-C. Mins. — Frayne 
Edgar P. Martyn 

Mrs W. Williams Mrs J. Osborne. 

Mrs — Ruse: Mrs N. Home 

Mrs J. P. Rice. Mrs —— Hancock. 

Mrs R. Osborne. Mrs Glover. 

Miss Collott (00 Mrs —— Woods 


The Bible Christian Church, on July 1, 1884, united with 
three other Methodist Churches and disappeared as a separate 
organisation. 


sessssssesss 


ess 
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XXI 
THE NEW CONNEXION METHODISTS 


Tus Methodist New Connexion had its origin in England in 
1797. The chief difference between it and the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists was that it admitted one layman to each preacher into 
the Conference and allowed the laymen to share in the trans- 
action of all business sacred or secular. Regular preaching was 
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established in the Township of Hope as early as 1835 and in 
Cavan as early as 1842. In 1844 there is a New Connexion 
Mission in Newcastle, and it was maintained until 1857. The 
list of the Preachers with their dates and the number of members 
is given in the “Cyclopedia of Methodism in Canada” by 
George H. Cornish, 1881, and we copy it here. 


New Conwexiox, Newcasts 





Date Members Date Members 
1844—James Hales. 1851—Thomas Reid 87 
1s 89 1852—Johin Wilkinson. 98 
1846—Henry Wilkinson 82 1853— " St 
1847—Nassau C, Gowan... 34 —_-1854—Aaron Wright. 56 
isis— ‘ 9 1855—William Bothwell... 61 
1849—John C. Warren 94 1855—Thomas O. Adkins... 33. 
1850—Thomas Reid St ——-1857—William Tindall 5 


‘There was also a Circuit in the north-eastern part of the 
Township of Clarke of which the writer had no intimate ac- 
quaintance. The list is copied from the “ Cyclopedia of Method- 
ism in Canada.” 


‘The Clarke (Kendal) Circuit had the following Preachers: 


Date Members Date ‘Members 
1859—Joseph Follick = 1867—John J. Wilson. 122 
1860—William Tindall 112 1868— " nv 
ct 139 —-1869—William Willimote.. 124 
1862—James Seymour. 130 1870 * ci 10 
1863—Joseph Follick 19 1s7I—_* 3 100 
ise— 127 1872—James O'Hara 103 
1865—John J. Wilson 9 aa 80 
1see— 120 1874—Peter W. Davis. 89 


In the year 1875 the Wesleyan, the New Connexion, and the 
Wesleyan Church of Eastern British America were united under 
the name of “The Methodist Church of Canada,” and the 
name ‘‘New Connexion” disappeared. The Evangelical Witness 
(organ of the New Connexion) was united with the Christian 
Guardian. 
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XXII 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES OF OUR REGION 


My earliest recollections of Presbyterian Churches are of four 
congregations: (1) the Clarke congregation, (2) the Newtonville 
and Newcastle, (3) the Bowmanville and Enniskillen, (4) the 
Bowmanville and Orono. The first and second of these belonged 
to the United Presbyterian Church (or as called when organised 
in 1834 the “Missionary Presbytery of the Canadas”), the 
third belonged to the Free Church, and the fourth to what was 
known popularly as the Old Kirk (or more formally the ‘ Presby- 
terian Church in connection with the Established Church of 
Scotland”). 

(1) Clarke congregation. 

In the year 1835, application having been made by cert 
parties resident in the township to the then “Missionary Presby- 
tery of the Canadas" to be constituted into a congregation and 
to have a supply of Gospel ordinances, the Rev. R. H. Thornton 
of Whitby was appointed by said Presbytery to preach in Clarke, 
and receive the above-mentioned parties with others adhering 
to them, and form them into a congregation. In fulfilment 
of this appointment Mr Thornton preached in Clarke on Sept 
24, 1835, and received and constituted the following thirty 
individuals into a congregation under the inspection of the 
above Presbytery: Herbert Renwick, Mrs Herbert Renwick, 
Agnes Renwick, William Renwick, Walter Renwick, Daniel 
Arnot, Mrs Arnot, Andrew Lockhart, Mrs Lockhart, Walter 
Mitchell, William Anderson, Elizabeth McTaggart, Robert 
Scott, John A. Gairdner, Elizabeth Rutherford, James Todd, 
John Gray, John Rutherford, Robert Huggart, James Henry, 
Robert Adair, Stewart Mullen, John Hillen, Mrs Hillen, Thomas 
Ballagh, Robert Johnston, A. Johnston, William Henderson, 
‘Mrs Henderson, Mary Anderson. 

On March 13, 1836, the congregation met for public worship, 
according to previous appointment, when Mr Thornton preached 
and ordained three elders, viz., Messrs Herbert Renwick, 
Andrew Lockhart, and John Rutherford, who had been unani 
mously elected by the people. After public worship the session 
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was constituted for the first time by Mr Thornton and Mr H. 
Renwick was appointed clerk of session. On the fourth Sabbath 
of July, 1836, the Communion of the Lord’s Supper was dis- 
Mr 


pensed for the first time to the congregation. The Rev 
Cassie of Port Hope preached on the occasion, and an ace 
of thirty-three persons was made to the membership of the 
congregation. 








On Nov. 21, 1838, the Session met and was constituted by 
the Rev. Mr Thornton with prayer. The Clerk of Session was 
directed to transcribe the following minute of Presbytery into 
the minute book of the Session. 


West Flamboro’, 
Oct. 24, 1838. 

The Missionary Presbytery of the Canadas met and was 
constituted by the Rev. Mr Ray, Moderator. 

Mr Thornton reported the manner in which he had fulfilled 
the appointment to moderate in a call in the congregation of 
Clarke on July 16. 

Read the call addressed to the Rev. George Lawrence signed 
by ninety-three members and seventeen adherents. 

A motion was made. Approve of Mr Thornton's procedure 
in the moderating of the call. It was carried approve. 

Another motion was put. Sustain said call as a regular 
gospel call. It was carried sustain. Likewise the Presbytery 
do hereby sustain said call in terms as aforesaid. 

Appointed Messrs Thornton and Cassie to induct in the 
usual way Mr Lawrence to the pastoral charge of the United 
Associate Congregation of Clarke on Nov. 21, 1838. 

In compliance with the above appointment of Presbytery 
Messrs Thornton and Cassie did, on the said Nov. 21, 1838, 
induct Mr Lawrence to the pastoral charge of the congregation 
of Clarke. Mr Cassie preached and Mr Thornton read the 
above minute as a warrant of procedure in the induction, and 
gave the charge to the minister and people. 

Mr Lawrence was at this date twenty-s 














having been born in Scotland on Sept. 12, 1811, having made his 
studies in that country, and having been ordained to the ministry 
April 28, 1837. The congregation lost no time in putting up a 
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church, and to this end an acre of land was given by Thomas 
Waddell (1801-1858) on lot twenty-one in the fifth Concession 
of Clarke, the deed of which bears the date of June 25, 1839. 
‘The Managers of the Congregation, to whom the property was 
conveyed, were: William Renwick, Peter Laing, Robert Adair, 
Robert Scott, William Mitchell, William Anderson, Alexander 
Bradley, Daniel Arnot, Robert Johnston, Thomas Harrison, 
and Walter Mitchell. The church bore the name of the United 
Associate Synod of the Secession Church of Scotland, and i 
Missionary Presbytery of the Canadas had jurisdiction, but 
after 1847, when in Scotland the Secession Church was joined 
with the Relief Church to form one church it was known as the 
United Presbyterian or U.P. Church. Herbert Renwick and 
William Douglas were witnesses to the deed and D. E. Boulton 
was conveyancer. The deed was registered Jan. 13, 1840, and 
the Registrar was T. Ward. A small frame church, afterwards 
enlarged, was erected and three sheds were built for vehicles 
round about. But all these have long since disappeared. The 
only thing which now marks the spot isa little, ill-kept cemetery, 
which, like many another one where our pioneers lie, is a 
to those of us who survive. 

My first recollection of this church and its sheds goes back 
to about 1855, and to me it was all very impressive. It seemed 
then a very large edifice indeed, and I entered it with a sort of 
awe. I have wondered sometimes whether a child born in a 
cathedral city of the middle ages ever entered the portals of a 
great Goth ome step than was 
mine. There were two doors at the south end and our family 
always entered by the western one. We sat about half way up 
‘on the left of the aisle. The pews were not rented but each 
family sat regularly in the same seat. There were no carpets 
on the floor, and no cushions in the pews, except in the case of 
a few important families who were able to afford the luxury. 
‘The most of us sat on the bare, unpainted boards. ‘The pulpit 
was at the north end of the church, and it was all trimmed with 
real, red velvet. There was another little pulpit in front, below 
the big Bible, in which the precentor" sat, whose function it was 
to lead the singing. No musical instrument more than a tuning 
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~ [remember two men who acted often as precentor—Mr Alex. Davy, 
of Lot 19, Con. 7, and Mr Anderson of Kendal (or Kendall). 
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fork was tolerated in our services.’ There were two big box 
stoves which burned wood to heat the place in winter, and two 
long rows of stove pipes carried the smoke away, and added 
their decorative contribution. I remember well the six-quart, 
tin pails which were hung at regular intervals below the pipes 
to catch the drip. Along the walls were hung sconces for the 
tallow candles which lighted the place when there was evening 
service. What these looked like when lighted I never knew, 
for I was never in the church at night; we lived four miles away, 
and once a week was quite as often as we could manage to make 
the journey. Besides, that was as often, I fancy, as regular 
service was held. For in the afternoon Mr Lawrence held service 
in his other preaching station, five or six miles away, on lot 
thirty-four in the Seventh Concession of Clarke, where a little 
church had been opened on August 8, 1852. As to Sunday 
School it was held in summer time at ten o'clock, and Mr 
Lawrence and Mrs Lawrence did the teaching. Mr Lawrence's 
Bible Class was a large affair and was reputed to be remarkably 
good, but I never had much experience of it. I was mostly in 
his wife’s class and that not very regularly. 

At some ten minutes to eleven Sunday School was dismissed 
and the audience began to come in, From one of the east 
windows Mr Lawrence used to look to see when all the people 
from the east and north had arrived, and then he would mount 
the pulpit without gown or bands? and give out the psalm. 
No hymns were ever sung except the sixty-seven paraphrases, 
plus the five hymns, which were found at the back of the Bible, 
and none of these were chosen for the opening of the service 
‘That was too solemn a moment for any mere human uninspired 
piece of composition, although some of these were noble samples 
of elevated poetry. The audience, with the exception of the 
precentor, remained seated during the singing. Prayer followed 
and the audience rose and remained standing, as was always 
the custom during prayer. There were what might be called 














‘Tt will show the spirit of the times to recall that in 1855 the Free Church. 
‘Synod condemned the use of instrumental music in the Free Church of 
Brockville, And as late as Jan. 7, 1868, the Presbytery of Ontario decided 
that it was inexpedient to introduce instrumental music into church service, 








I remember no clerical sign about his dress at any time except the 
white tie, 
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two sermons—the first an exposition of the chapter read, which 
was called a “lecture”, and the second the sermon proper, 
founded on some text of Scripture. I often heard grown-up 
people say that the lecture was better than the sermon, although 
I rarely heard anyone say anything critical of the latter. But 
the lecture was, I suppose, more interesting, because less formal 
and doctrinal than the sermon. The sermon usually contained 
a brief expository introduction, followed by the discussion of 
three or four dogmatic points, and a closing part of practical 
applications. I never heard one that was not well constructed, 
clear and dignified and free from anecdotes and witticisms. 
But sometimes they were tiresome to small boys whose thoughts 
would go wandering. One little fellow was sometimes unable 
to keep his mind on what the minister was saying. In spite of 
himself he would think of birds’ nests, berry-bushes and trout 
haunts. Sometimes, too, he would watch the odd grimaces of 
Davey, the shoemaker, as the latter gravely followed the develop- 
ment of the argument in the sermon, Sometimes he amused 
himself by comparing the wrinkles, warts and unkempt beards 
of some of the audience with those of men at home like Murdy 
Cameron or Bill Petrie. But if he forgot himself too far, there 
would come a sharp look from pater at the end of the pew, 
who had an unfair advantage over his son, inasmuch as he and 
men like Alexander Marr and William Pride would pass snufl- 
boxes and so keep awake. 

But presently the sermon is finished, and two of the managers 
take up the “coppers” in two red velvet pouches at the end of 
four-foot wooden handles with which sometimes inattentive 
heads were accidentally punched. The paraphrase is sung and 
the benediction pronounced and we file out for home. As we 
move away to the west we have time to realise the splendid 
view to the south and west. Lake Ontario is in sight and all 
that fine bit of country towards and beyond Bowmanville. 
What a grand place for a church! What a pity that it had to 
be shifted into the village! How uplifting it would have been 
fifty times in the year to let the eye sweep round through that 
score of miles of magnificent landscape! There are none finer 
of its kind! 

Tt was a great privilege to a community to have in its midst 
such a leader as was Mr Lawrence. He was of the very quiet, 
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tranquil, dignified kind. ‘There was no fussiness or excitement 
in him or in others due to his actions. Always at his post, 
always with his massive sermons prepared, he made you feel as 
if he were permanent and stable. He did not take up with 
extraordinary movements. He held to the old and beaten paths. 
He did not often preach af people. His subjects were the great 
ones whose discussion affects all men. I do not think he ever 
preached a temperance sermon or referred to the use of tobacco. 
Indeed, he smoked himself. He did not preach politics, although 
he voted when election day came. I remember to have seen 
him in 1867 voting for Blake and McLeod in open election. 
He had disciplined himself to look upon the smaller, transient 
things with tranquil calm. As Spinoza would have said he 
beheld God sub specie eternitatis. He often quoted the fine line 
found in Isaiah xxxii, 2, “As the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land”, and I heard him preach from that passage as a 
text. But I do not remember many of his sermons; only here 
and there one has remained with me, like that drawn from the 
Song of Solomon ii, 3, “As the apple tree among the trees of 
the wood, so is my beloved among the sons. I sat down under 
his shadow with great delight, and his fruit was sweet to my 
taste.” And one other of wonderful breadth which he preached 
on a visit to Orono, after his resignation, from Isaiah lili, 11, 
“He shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.” 
It was a wonderfully tender discourse and revealed a side of his 
nature which most people had never seen. But he could be 
very severe in his reproof if he wished. Once in a visit to his 
house in Toronto, I ventured to speak approvingly of one of 
Matthew Arnold’s books, “God and the Bible” I think it was, 
and he expressed very sharply his disapproval of my remarks. 
In his contact with his neighbours I have heard it charged 
that he was unsympathetic, particularly to the humbler ones. 
It was said that he frequented the rich more than the poor. 
But this may be doubted. He was of a reserved nature, and 
lived quietly on his little, fifty acre farm (Lot 23, Con. 4) half a 
mile from the church, the life of a dignified, unclerical, small 
farmer. The stipend he received never exceeded $600 per annum 
and had been below that. The members of his congregation 
were in the beginning all farmers; later, people from the villages 
such as Orono and Kendal came in. It was for a time called the 
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largest rural U.P. congregation in Upper Canada, but his 
stipend was not increased. The members were mostly Scottish 
and North of Ireland people with a family or two of English 
origin, like Thomas Bragg and Thomas Vincent, and one French- 
Canadian by the name of Delong. 

‘The pastoral visitation was systematic if not frequent. Once 
a year he visited each family, generally separately, but sometimes 
by gathering several families into one group. He was also in the 
years 1856-57 Township Superintendent of Schools and saw the 
children in that way. Public meetings like picnics, tea meetings, 
lectures, prayer meetings, etc., were rare. It was a congregation 
that was scattered widely over a hilly country and it did not 
demand much of its pastor outside of the Lord’s Day morning 
services. 

For some thirty years the even stream of the life of the 
congregation flowed on. ‘The so-called disruption” in Scotland 
of 1843, and of Canada in 1844, did not disturb it, for the great 
principle of “voluntaryism” had long been recognised in the 
groups that made up the U.P. Church, and it was, no doubt, 
a cause of gratification that the Free Church Congregation of 
Darlington was formed in 1845. And greater still was the 
gratification when on June 6, 1861, in the Wesleyan Church, 
Great St James Street, Montreal, the Free Church (“Presby- 
terian Church of Canada”) and the “ United Presbyterian Church 
in Canada” were made one with the title of the “Canada 
Presbyterian Church.” Naturally, the Clarke congregation 
became part of this Church and was placed at first in the Presby- 
tery of Ontario 

But in 1868, at the end of about thirty years, the calm of the 
congregational life was broken by the building of a church in the 
vil'age of Orono, and the abandoning of the old church on the 
hill. There was a certain amount of opposition to the change, 
and those who were dissatisfied laid the blame on the shoulders 
of Mr Lawrence. ‘The happy relations which had existed all 
round were considerably disturbed. He himself left the farm 
and came to live in the village. “Things never looked right any 
more, although he continued to serve the congregation up to 
1870, when he resigned. He removed to Toronto, where he died 
some seventeen years later, July 28, 1887, at 16 Homewood 


Ave. His wife had died thirteen years earlier, August 11, 1874. 
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He remarried, but I have not the date of his second marriage. 
His body was laid to rest in the cemetery called the Necropolis | 
in Toronto. | 

Mr Lawrence's back church, situated on Lot 34, Con. 7, 
Clarke, I do not remember to have seen. It was a small frame 
building, no part of which remains to-day. The site is still 
enclosed, and a few head-stones mark the graves where some 
of the members of the former congregation lie. After the building 
of the church in Orono in 1868, this back church was unused, 
all services being held in Orono. Looking at the grave-stones 
one is reminded of some of those who formed the congregation. 
Here is the grave of George Wylie, who owned the north half 
of the lot on which the church stood, who died Aug. 8, 1870, 
aged 77 years. He was a staunch pillar of the church and much 
esteemed by Mr Lawrence. Beside him is the grave of his wife, 
Elizabeth Wylie, who died Oct. 31, 1870, aged 75 years. A 
little farther on is the grave of Mary Galbraith, wife of Daniel 
McInnes, who died Dec. 31, 1873 aged 88 years. Stil! farther 
on is the grave of Helen, wife of Duncan Brown, who died 
June 2, 1874, aged 70 years. Beside her lies her husband, 
Duncan Brown, owner of the south half of the lot on which the 
church stood, who died Oct. 26, 1884, aged 7 years. There are 
others of the neighbourhood, of whom one thinks, who are buried 
elsewhere, such as Captain Neil Wilkinson, who died Oct. 23, 
1853, aged 43 years, whose stone is at the front church, Lot 21, 
Con. 5. There were also Alexander Beith, who resided on | 
Lot 35, Con. 6, Clarke, who died June 28, 1885, aged 72 years, 
being buried in Bowmanville cemetery, and William Roy, who 
owned Lot 8, Con. 5 and 6, Darlington, and died March 17, 
1887, being buried in Bethesda churchyard hard by, one of the 
loveliest spots. 

‘Mr Lawrence was succeeded by Rev. J. A. G. Calder, who 
was ordained and inducted to the charge, April 4, 1871. He 
remained a little over five years, resigning July 30, 1876. Mr 
Calder was a young man, fresh from college, handsome and 
eloquent. He had a good deal of dash in his composition, and 
aroused both admiration and hostility in the community. One 
of the sharpest newspaper cyclones of my recollection coincided 
with his resignation. 

The General Assembly of the Canada Presbyterian Church 
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at its meeting in 1874 passed resolutions urging upon Mi 
and Sessions the importance of taking action to stay the ravages 
of intemperance in the use of alcoholic beverages. Mr Calder 
took the matter seriously and began to preach with greater zeal 
on the question of temperance and to urge upon his Sessi 

take action of various kinds. He went further: he determined 
to take part in municipal elections in the future, and in the 
month of December, 1875, he actively participated. He went 
so far as to have leading men in the congregation pass around 
one Sunday at the close of the morning service and solicit 
signatures to petitions to the Township Council to limit the 
number of licenses to sell liquor. Many looked on this as almost 
a sacrilegious act and some of the leaders looked very uncomfort- 
able as they went about with these profane papers. But the 
result was disappointing. In spite of all he did, he complained 
that the Council of Clarke allowed whiskey to triumph and kept 
“twelve gates to perdition”” open during 1876. It is interesting 
to recall that the Council of 1876 was composed of the following 
substantial and respectable men, several of whom were Presby- 
terians: Samuel Wilmot, W. F. Allen, Daniel Comstock, Robert 
Colville, and James R. Reid. 

In September 1! Mr Calder tendered his resignation, but 
the Presbytery did not immediately accept it. Action was 
delayed and in July, 1876, a presbyterial visitation to the 
congregation was ordered. The visitation was held, but the 
fathers of Presbytery were unable to heal the wounds that had 
been opened. Mr Calder persisted in resigning, his resignation 
was accepted and he preached his farewell sermon on July 30, 
his text being Acts xx, 32. On August 8, a brief news item from 
Orono appeared in the Toronto Globe reciting the facts of the 
resignation, the farewell sermon, etc. On August 14 there 
appeared a letter in the same Journal signed by Thos Vincent, 
John Gibson, and Duncan Brown, who had been elders of the 
congregation, stating that they had been so pained by Mr 
Calder's shortcomings as minister that they had resigned, and 
so on. It is to be noted that these three men were teetotallers. 
On the 18th Mr Calder replied in a pretty warm letter pointing 
out particularly the shortcomings of the elders as well as justify- 
ing his own actions, and on the 22nd a letter appeared in the 
Globe, signed John Gibson, of a very abusive and unchristian 
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character, charging Mr Calder with lying, cheating Rev. Messrs 
Young and Monteith out of their supply pay, neglecting duty, 
meddling in politics, preaching other people's sermons, with 
hypocritical advocacy of temperance, and with being a first 
class Pharisee and Temperance Gilpin. The good people of 
Clarke held their breath, astounded at this slashing attack on 
their late minister, but their astonishment and disgust were 
increased a hundredfold the following week, on Aug. 29, when 
they read a very short note from Mr Gibson declaring that he 
had never written the letter of the 22nd and knew nothing 
whatever about its authorship. The community was scandalised, 
and tongues wagged freely. The names of prominent people 
were mentioned as having committed this dastardly piece of 
wickedness. Public indignation rose to a high pitch and threats 
of various kinds were uttered, but nothing serious happened and 
the heated passions cooled. There can be little doubt that the 
incident evoked sympathy for Mr Calder, and conduced perhaps 
illogically to the strengthening of the feeling that the “liquor 
traffic” was a powerful and unscrupulous force in the com- 
munity which some day or other had to be destroyed in order 
to safeguard the peace of the people. 

It is worthy of record that it was during Mr Calder's pastorate 
that the great union of the Presbyterian Churches of the 
Dominion was consummated, in Montreal, on June 15, 1875, 
and they henceforth bore the name of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada.” 

The next minister of the Clarke congregation was the Rev. 
Alexander Fraser, who was ordained and inducted on Oct. 15, 
1878. His pastorate continued nearly ten years. He was 
released from his charge on March 19, 1888, under appointment 
by the Home Mission Committee to Comox, Vancouver Island, 
where he died in 1903 

The following statement gives the office-bearers and heads 
of families of the Congregation towards the close of Mr Fraser's 
incumbency 














FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE ORONO PxesByTERIAN CHURCH, 
Mancu 31, 1885-1886 


Session-—Alexander Fraser (Minister), John Renwick, James Hunter, 
William Thompson, John Simpson, John Allin, Alexander Marr (Elders). 
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Managers for 1866:—William Henry, Thomas Little, James Linton, 
Robert Ard, Alexander Marr, Robert Allin, 

JouN CameRox, Secretary, 

Witiam Prince, Treasurer. 


Missionary Collectors:—Miss Maggie Cowan, Miss Lizzie Cuthbertson, 
Miss Ettie Cooney, Miss Ella Cooney, Miss Isabella Moffatt, Miss Maria 
Allin, Mr William T. Little, Mr Donald Smith, Mr William Colville. 





Contributors to Support of Ordinances, 1885:— 














Mr Alexander $3.00 Mrs McPherson $3.00 
Mr J. Allin, Se Mrs Moment 6.00 
‘Mr Isaac Allin} 18.00 Mrs Pride. 5.00 
Mr J. Allin 17.00 Mrs Robinson 10.00 
Mr R. Allin 12.00 Mrs Rutherford 4.00 
Mr R. Ard 12.00 Mrs N. Smith 11.00 
Miss M. Ard 3.00 Mrs G. Somerville 6.00 
Miss S. J. Ard 3.00. Mr A. Mar 21.00 
Mr C. Armstrong 3.00 Mr D, McCullough 8.00 
Nir G. Bigham 12.00 Mr J. McDonald 6.00 
Mr C. B, Borland 6.00 Mr R. McLeod 7.00 
Mr J. Brown 12.00 Mr Wm Mcl.eod 4.00 
Mr J. Cameron 8.00 Mr W. Moffatt Sr 12.00 
Mrs A. Colville 10.00 Mr Wm Moffatt 3.00 
Mr J. Colville 20.00 Mr G, Pollard 12.00 
Mr P. Connell 6.00 Mr J. Pollard 12.00 
Mr W. Cooney 10.00 Mr A. Pollard 10.00 
Mr J. Cowan 12.00 Mr W. Pringle 17.00 
MrT. Cowan 12.00 Mr J. Renwick 30.00 
Mrs Curtis 6.00 Mri. Renwick 10.00 
Mrs Fisher 3.00 Mr J. G. Renwick 15.00 
Me Kivel 3.00 Mr A, Rutherford 8.00 
Mr. Dawson 10.00 Dr Rutherford 2.00 
Mr G. Ferguson 3.00 Mr. Scott 10.00 
Me W, Foster 5.00 Mr H. Simpson 6.00 
Mr J. A. Gairdner 12.00 Mr Jos. Simpson 12.00 
Mr P. Galbraith 19.00 Mr Jno. Simpson 13-00 
Mr W. Gilchrist 5.00 Mr F. Squair 13.00 
Mr E. Hall 5.00. Mr P. Stalker. 5.00 
MrT. Henderson 10.00 Mr A. Stalker 10.00 
Mr W. Heary 13.00 Mr J. Strachan 6.00 
Mr J. Hunter 20.00 Mr W. Thompson 19.00 
Mr J. Linton Sr 10.00 MrT. Vincent 16.00 

19.00 Mr Geo. Waddell 5.00 

17.00 Mr Jas Waddell 12.00 
Me A. Lockhart Se 10.00 MrT. Waddell 10.00 
Mrs A. Lockhart 3.00 Mr J. Waddell 13.00 
Mrs Mahara 2.00 
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From March 31, 1885, to March 31, 1886, there was an expenditure of 
$919.84 of which $750 was for the Minister's stipend. 

‘The Sabbath School Superintendent was Mr William Henry. 

‘The Choir Leader was Mr George Waddell. 

‘The Organist was Miss Mary MeConnachie. 


The Rev. James A. McKeen succeeded Mr Fraser, being 
inducted into the charge on June 5, 1888. He had been ordained 
on Oct. 22, 1878, and his first charge was at Hamilton in Ber- 
muda, where he was minister for some nine years. He remained 
in Orono for over thirty years, retiring on Oct. 31, 1918. On 
the fortieth anniversary of his ordination, Oct. 22, 1918, a very 
touching farewell celebration took place, at which congratulatory 
addresses were made and a handsome presentation to Mr and 
Mrs McKeen 

Mr McKeen’s successor in the pastorate was Rev. J. W. Rae, 
who is a Durham Boy. He has had a long experience as pastor 
and Sunday School organiser. Ordained and inducted into the 
congregation of Acton, Ontario, on Aug. 27, 1887, inducted to 
the charge of West Toronto in 1896, he was minister of Aylmer 
from 1902 to 1907. Then for five years (1907-1912) he was 
State Secretary of Sunday Schools in Connecticut, U.S., and 
in Bedford, N.Y., for three years (1912-1915). Mr Rae then 
returned to his native country and was minister of Newcastle 
and Newtonville congregation for four years (1915-1919), when 
he was called to Orono in April, 1919. He is thus but the fifth 
minister in the history of the Clarke Church which, founded in 
1838, has now (1926) existed for eighty-eight years. 

It remains to be said, however, that on June 10, 1925, the 
Orono Congregation entered the United Church of Canada, and 
ceased to be a Presbyterian Congregation. It is spoken of now 
as the Orono Centre Street Congregation of the United Church 
of Canada. And Mr Rae, on July 27, 1926, formally bade 
farewell to the Congregation, 








(2) The Newtonville and Newcastle Congregation. 

One might safely say that the Rev. George Lawrence could 
be taken as a model Presbyterian minister of our earlier history. 
‘There were a good many who in older central Ontario resembled 
him in dignity and calm as well as in devotion to their duties. 
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Such were Rev. R. H. Thornton of Oshawa, Rev. W. C. Young, 
and Rev. George Riddell, both of Newtonville and Newcastle. 
But we should not forget that here and there were men not less 
worthy who departed a great deal from this type. Such, for 
instance, was the gentleman of whom we shall now speak. 

One of the most striking figures in the history of our re 
was William Ormiston. He was born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
in 1821, and came as a lad with his family to Upper Canada in 
1834. They settled in the township of Darlington, and some 
of their descendants are still residents of the locality. In 1840 
he taught school near the town of Whitby and studied hard to 
enter college. Although a Presbyterian he chose Victoria 
College and entered there in 1843. ‘The college was just newly 
established and was under the headship of its first Principal, 
Egerton Ryerson (1803-1882), who had been appointed to that 
post in October, 1841. The contact between these two men 
gave rise to a relationship of deep affection which lasted as long 
as they lived. Dr Ormiston, writing from New York to Dr J. 
G. Hodgins on Oct. 6, 1882, regarding his first interview with 
Dr Ryerson, spoke thus: ‘That first interview I can never 
forget; it is as fresh and clear to me to-day as it was on the 
morning after it took place. It has exerted a profound, enduring, 
moulding influence on my whole life. For what, under God, I 
am, and have been enabled to achieve, I owe more to that noble, 
unselfish, kind-hearted man than to any one else.” 

Within a few months of Ormiston's admission to Victoria 
he was teaching in the Department of English and during the 
years 1846-1848 he was tutor in Classics and Mental Philosophy. 
He graduated in the spring of 1848. There have been, no 
doubt, many college instructors since that time who had higher 
technical qualifications than he. But there were compensatory 
advantages in his favour. His great energy, his abundance of 
ideas, his humour, and his facility of expression made of him a 
most attractive personality. It would be safe to say that even 
the dullest student never fell asleep in his classes. 

Before he had received his B.A. he must, however, have 
begun his theological studies under the care of such men as 
Rey. R. H. Thornton of Whitby and Rev. John Jennings of 
Toronto, for on June 9, 1848, we find that the Synod of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Canada granted to the Presbytery 
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of Toronto “liberty to assign Mr Ormiston trials for license." 
Only one brother, Rev. James Ray, of the Presbytery of Flam- 
boro’, to quote the quaint language of official Presbyterianism, 
“craved that his dissent be marked" against this proposal. 
It was agreed as a sort of compromise that this case was not to 
be cited as a precedent, but that henceforth attendance at the 
Theological Institute! should be a sine gua non to the obtaining 
of license to preach. The reverend fathers were on perfectly 
safe ground for they were not likely to have many such candidates 
as William Ormiston. At a subsequent meeting of the Synod, 
held Oct. 11 of the same year, the Presbytery of Toronto reported 
that on August 1 Mr Ormiston had been licensed to preach the 
gospel. Ata still later meeting of the Synod the same Presbytery 
reported that on Oct. 23, 1849, they had ordained Mr Ormiston, 
pastor of the Congregation of Newton (i.e., Newtonville) in the 
Township of Clarke. Later, a station was formed in Newcastle, 
and Mr Ormiston had charge of these two churches up to May 
11, 1853, when his resignation was accepted by the new Presby- 
tery of Durham, which had been formed June 3, 1851. 

During these years he had great success as a preacher. My 
father and mother attended the church at Newcastle and I have 
often heard them tell of the wonderful sermons he preached? 
I have even the idea that I remember (although then under 
three) that striking head with its halo of hair as it looked down 
upon the small but appreciative congregation. But he did more 
than preach. He was superintendent of the Common Schools 
of the Township, and his reports for the years 1850, 1851 and 
1852 are preserved in the Reports of the Chief Superintendent 
of Education for those years. In the report for 1850 he speaks 
of the increasing liberality of the people and of the spirit of 
lofty enthusaism of the teachers. He also mentions the fact 
that he had organised a Township Teachers’ Institute from which 
he expected good results. The report for 1851 is less hopeful 
in tone. All the schools of the Township, except one, have been 
in operation, and there is an advance in attendance and pro- 
ficiency. But he regrets the prejudices that exist, and the 























As early as 1844 the Rev. Wm Proudfoot had been appoi 
of Theology. 

*Particularly one on the text, Song of Solomon ii, 15, "Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes, that spoil the vines.” 
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poverty of enlightenment that prevailed. He laments also the 
paucity of good teachers, and the low wages given even to the 
best. He bewails, too, the motley character of our population, 
and hopes for a truer national spirit that will quiet the tumultu- 
ous clashing of jarring prejudice. In the report for 1852 he 
speaks of some progress, but has much to lament over. The 
schoolhouses are poor; the school sections are too numerous; 
we ought, in Clarke, instead of twenty-one, to have only 
sixteen, He complains again of the poor teachers. They 
are too often untrained and inexperienced, or worn-out 
and dispirited. He criticises those schools where fees are still 
collected from the pupils—poor and rich alike. But he is glad 
to note an improvement in this respect. This year only £300 
out of £920 for teachers’ salaries is raised from fees, the balance 
£620 coming out of the taxes on property, 

Mr Ormiston’s resignation from the pastorate of Newtonville 
and Newcastle having been accepted on May 11, 1853, he 
immediately entered on his duties as a member of the staff of 
the Toronto Normal School, to which he had been appointed 
by Dr Ryerson. His subjects in that institution were Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, and 
‘on these he delivered seventeen lectures a week in the session 
of 1853, In addition to his duties as Normal School Professor 
there were conferred on him those of Inspector of Grammar 
Schools, and we have his reports on these in: utions for the 
years 1855-1862. In some of these years he had a colleague, 
sometimes it was Thomas J. Robertson, Principal of the Normal 
School, sometimes G. R. R. Cockburn, Principal of Upper 
Canada College, and sometimes he seems to have performed the 
duties of his office without aid. These reports make very 
interesting reading to one studying the history of our schools, 
but since they are occupied with matters lying outside our 
county for the most part, we do not need at present to say 
much about them. There are some points, however, which 
might be touched on, such as, for instance, the low salaries of 
the higher school teachers of those days and the poor character 
of many of the school buildings. Speaking in the report of 1860 
of the Grammar Schools of the western half of the Province he 
states that there were two masters receiving as low as $400 each 
per annum, and that the average annual salary was only about 
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$750.! In that year he visited forty-two schools, and of that 
number seventeen were quite below a reasonable standard. | 
Concurrently with this activity in the field of education he ] 
was busily occupied as a pastor. For some two years (1855 and 
1856) he acted as minister in what was called the Second United 
Presbyterian Church of Toronto, and on Dec. 30, 1856, he was 
inducted into the pastoral charge of the congregation (called 
Central Church) of Hamilton. Here he remained for some thir- 
teen years and attained the reputation of one of the most 
eloquent preachers of the country. He was also much in demand 
as a public lecturer, and in the newspapers of the time one sees 
frequent references to his lectures on various topics in the i 
| realms of history, popular science and ethics. Naturally he 
soon came to occupy a prominent position in the United Presby- 
terian Church and filled the office of Moderator of Synod in 
the year 1859 
On June 6, 1861, the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, after lengthy negotiations, united with the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Canada to form the Synod 
of the Canada Presbyterian Church. It is interesting to recall 
that this union, as already stated, was consummated in the 
Wesleyan Church, Great St James Street, Montreal, in order 
that the great event should take place on neutral ground. Dr 
Ormiston continued to minister to Central Church in Hamilton 
until his translation to a church in New York in 1870, where he 
remained until 1888. His resignation had been preceded by a 
period of ill health and thereafter he resided chiefly in or near 
Pasadena in Southern California, coming east occasionally to 
see old friends and to preach in places he had known in earlier 
days. He died in 1899 
Following Dr Ormiston’s pastorate in the Congregation of 
Newtonville and Newcastle, Rev. W. C. Young was inducted 
into the charge in 1854 and served up to the year 1858, in which 
year he resigned on account of ill health. But he lived for long 
thereafter, dying in 1898. The Rev. George Riddell was inducted 
‘on Nov. 2, 1858; and died while still in charge on Oct. 21, 1868. 
He was an able and polished preacher whose loss was much 
regretted. He was succeeded by Rev. Archibald Cross, who 
tNote that for 1920-21 the average salary for High School and Collegiate 
Institute Principals was $2,663, and for Assistants $1,087. 
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was inducted on July 21, 1869, and remained with the con- 
gregation some six years, resigning on March 18, 1875. He was 
an able preacher, and strove to magnify his office. He was 
extremely punctilious, even in the smaller points of old-fashioned 
pulpit manners, always, for example, taking off his black kid 
gloves after mounting the pulpit, and at the same point in the 
service. But he lacked suppleness and offended individuals by 
want of tact. 

Up to this point the ministers had resided in Newtonville 
while serving the two stations. But in 1877 Rev. A. A. Drum- 
mond was inducted into the charge of Newcastle alone, while 
Newtonville was joined with Kendal (where a church was 
opened Dec. 11, 1870) to form a single charge into which Rev. 
Alexander Leslie was inducted in 1879. Mr Drummond w 
gentleman of some thirty years’ experience when he entered 
the pastorate of Newcastle, and he filled the place with great 
acceptance. Calm, tactful, and dignified, he preached orthodox 
sermons in clear and faultless English, and was a model to his 
flock in all matters of Christian conduct. He remained with the 
Newcastle congregation until his demission on Feb. 10, 1890. 
He died Feb. 7, 1893. The next minister in the charge was 
Rev. W. F, Allan, who was inducted on Aug. 12, 1890. His 
resignation took place on Aug. 8, 1893. During 1894 the New- 
castle pulpit was vacant. 

And on Feb. 5, 1895, Rev. Alexander Leslie, having resigned 
the charge of Newtonville and Kendal, a new arrangement of 
congregations was made by which Kendal was joined again to 
Orono, and Newtonville and Newcastle became again one 
charge. Mr Leslie, thus, had been for some sixteen years 
Presbyterian pastor of the east side of the Township of Clarke. 
‘At this point Rev. George B. McLeod was appointed Minister 
of Newtonville and Newcastle, and remained such from 1895 
to 1899, His successor was Rev. W. S, Wright, whose p: 
lasted from 1900 to 1904. Mr Wright was succeeded 
1905, by Rev. A. V. Brown, who remained until 1908. The 
pulpit was vacant during 1909. In 1910 Rev. P. McLeod was 
appointed and remained during 1911. In 1912 the pulpit is 
vacant. In 1913 Rev. C. H. Lowry is Minister. In 1914 the 
pulpit is vacant. Rev. J. W. Rae became Minister in 1915, and 
held the charge up to April, 1919, when he was translated to 
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Orono. Rev. S. G. McCormack succeeded Mr Rae, and was 
Minister till 1922, when he was succeeded by Rev. Girard 
Graham, who filled the pastorate up to September, 1924. 

Rev. George Mason succeeded and was Minister until Dec. 3, 
1925, when the Presbyterian Church of Newcastle became part 
of the United Church of Canada, joining with what had been 
the Methodist Church of Newcastle, under the pastorate of 
Rev. E. B. Cooke. On the occasion of the union, Mr J. E. W. 
Philp, who had been Secretary-Treasurer of the Board of 
Managers, was presented with a eulogistic address, and a bronze 
and gold electric table-lamp. 














(3) Bowmanville and Enniskillen Congregation. 

On May 18, 1843, in Edinburgh, Scotland, 474 ministers of 
the Established Church of Scotland (out of a total of 1203) with- 
drew therefrom, resigned their churches, incomes and homes 
and organised themselves into a body called the Free Church of 
Scot and, On June 14 official notification of this event was 
sent from Edinburgh by Dr David Welsh, representing the 
Free Church, to the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada in connection with the Church of Scotland which had 
been appointed to meet in St Andrew's Church, Toronto, 
July 6, 1843, The letter arrived on July 11, during the meeting 
of the Synod, and just at the close of a lengthy debate regarding 
what the Canadian Church ought to do in the circumstances. 
Half a dozen resolutions had been proposed and finally that of 
Rev. Alexander Gale of Hamilton had been adopted by a vote 
of twenty-eight to eleven. It is pretty clear from the reading 
of these motions that the debate was carried on almost altogether 
regarding the proper wording to be given to the resolution to be 
adopted and that there was practical unanimity in favour of 
remaining as one church. For all recognised that the Canadian 
Church had perfect exemption from secular interference with 
spiritual privileges and functions, and could not have any 
grievance in such matters. So the Synod closed its meetings on 

















July 12, 1843, without any action towards disruption be'ng 
taken, and agreed to meet again in St Andrew's Church, King- 
ston, on July 3, 1844. 

Nevertheless at the meeting of 1844 the question of protesting 
against secular interference was again debated. On July 9, 
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the majority declined to “testify against the defections and 
corruptions” of the Established Church of Scotland, and on 
the following day, July 10, 1844, in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, Wellington Street, Kingston, a minority, consisting of 
nineteen ministers and five elders, withdrew from the Old Kirk 
and formed themselves into the Free Kirk of Canada.! Their 
organisation included a Synod and four presbyteries: (1) Hamil- 
ton and Toronto, (2) Cobourg, (3) Kingston, (4) Montreal. 
Darlington and Clarke were in the region of the Cobourg Presby- 
tery, but there was at first no congregation in either. In 1846 
we find, however, that a congregation of Darlington and Clarke 
exists, with the Rev. Alexander Steele as minister, contributing 
£23.17.0 to the missions. Mr Steele rema’ned during 1847- 
1848. In 1849-1850 the pulpit seems to be vacant, but on Feb. 2, 
1851, the Rev. John Smith is ordained. He is called to Bowman- 
ville and preaches his first sermon there in April of that year. 
Mr Smith was born in Armagh, Ireland, came out as a young 
man, and took his studies in Knox College, which had been 
established in 1844, and had received in 1847 the Rev. Dr Willis 
asits first Principal. Mr Smith had two stations—Bowmanvitle 
and Enniskillen He served the congregation from 1851 to 
1875. He was then transferred to the Bay Street or Erskine 
Church, Toronto, and remained there till his death, Jan. 25 
1888. I remember Mr Smith asa striking and eloquent preacher. 
Although his style was argumentative he made a much stronger 
appeal to feeling than many Presbyterians. He had a large 
stock of anecdote and told a story well, but did not forget his 
dignity when in the pulpit. He had a very telling way of preach- 
ing and I remember a larger number of his sermons than of any 
other preacher of my early days. I shall mention the texts of 
two: (1) Judges v, 23, “Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the 
Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; because they 
came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.” ‘The chief point which the sermon enforced was 
individual responsibility in all the events of life, even in those 
great movements where single human creatures seem to have 
so little power; (2) the sermon on Proverbs xvi, 33, “The lot 
is cast into the lap; but the whole disposing thereof is of the 


























Sixty-eight ministers remained in the Old Kirk and twenty-three went 
finally out to form the Free Kirk. 
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Lord.” The great subject of the text is the care of Providence. 
T remember the thrilling manner in which he told the story— 
not quite authentic, I fancy—of the genesis of Cowper's great 
hymn; “God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form.” According to the story, Cowper, in one of his attacks 
of melancholia, had attempted to go to a precipice over which 
he intended to leap and so take his own life. But he lost his 
way and could not find the precipice. In this he saw the 
hand of God, his mind found peace, and on his return to his 
study he composed the famous hymn. I have in my library a 
copy of Mr Smith's farewell sermon preached July 18, 1875, 
to his Bowmanville congregation on his removal to the Bay 
Street Church of Toronto, as successor to the Rev. Dr John 
Jennings, one of the earliest of the U.P. ministers of Canada. 
His text was 2 Corinthians, xiii, 11, ‘‘Finally, brethren, 
farewell.” 

Mr Smith's occupancy of the charge of St Paul's for nearly 
a quarter of a century is the longest in the history of the con- 
gregation. It was also a period of prosperous activity. A notable 
evidence of this was the erection of the fine church in which the 
congregation still worships. 

The Record for March, 1871, gives the following account of 
the opening of this church: 




















‘The new brick church lately erected by the Canada Presbyterian con- 
gregation of Bowmanville was opened for divine worship on Sabbath, Jan. 29, 
‘The building is an ornament to the town, and is throughout a very handsome 
structure, It is 67 feet long and 44 feet wide, and is calculated to seat 500 
persons, The building is of Gothic style throughout. ‘The basement walls, 
to the height of 10 feet, are of stone, and the rest of the walls are of brick. 
‘The spire reaches the height of 135 feet. ‘There are five windows in each 
side of the church, and two i the end, with stained glass borders and enameled 
centres, besides handsome windows of the same material in the tower, entry, 
and in the back of the gallery. ‘The interior presents a very attractive appear 
ance. The pulpit is of the platform style, finished in oak; the pews are also 
finished in oak. There is a basement the full size of the building, with vestry 
and class-rooms. The whole cost of church and site is a little over $9000. 

The opening services were attended with great success. On Sabbath 
three excellent sermons were preached by the Rev, Dr Burns, of Montreal, 
to congregations as large as could be crowded into the church—in fact, a 
very large number had to turn away from the evening service, unable to 
gain admission. The collections on Sabbath amounted to $390, 

‘The church was filled with an attentive audience on Monday evening 
to hear the Rev, Dr Burns’ lecture on Russia, ‘The lecture was very interest- 
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ing, and was listened to with great attention throughout. One hundred and 
three dollars were realised therefrom in aid of the building fund. 

“The opening services were resumed on Sabbath, the 5th February. The 
Rey. J. Laing of Cobourg preached morning and evening, and the Rev. R. M. 
Thornton preached to the children in the afternoon. The services were 
interesting, and were listened to by large and attentive audiences 

‘On Monday evening there was a large attendance of friends of all de- 
nominations at the tea, which was served in the basement of the church 
After tea the chair was taken by John McLeod, Esq., MLP.P., and the Rev 
Messts Laing, Thornton, Smith, Reikie, Boyle, Thom, Edmondson, and Cross 
‘occupied seats on the platform. ‘The greater part of the time was occupied 
by the Rev. J. Laing in reading his “Original Composition on the death 
ff Judas Iscariot.”” In well-chosen and expressive language, Mr Laing drew 
fa most vivid picture of the awful scenes that closed the life of the betrayer 
of our Lord, The production was well received by the audience. Short 
speeches were also made by Dr Thornton and the Rev. Messrs Cross, Thom, 
and Edmondson, At intervals during the evening some excellent pieces 
were sung by the choir, Near the close of the exercises, the Rev. J. Smith 
on behalf of the congregation, presented Thomas Johnston, Esq, architect, 
with a splendid gold watch as an acknowledgment of his valuable services in 
the erection of the building. F. F. McArthur, Esq., Treasurer of the Building 
Committee, read a financial statement, in which it was shown that a small 
debt of $560 still remained on the church, Im a few minutes the amount was 
subscribed, leaving the church, except a small amount on the site, entirely 
free from debt. More than $1500 were realised at the opening exercises. 

The next week the congregation met and passed a resolution increasing 
their minister's salary to $1000. The congregation have done nobly, and are 
now in a very prosperous state. 

It is now nearly twenty years since Mr Smith was settled over the united 
congregations of Bowmanville and Enniskillen. The congregations, however, 
grew s0 strong as each to be self-sustaining; accordingly, in April, 1869, 
Mr Smith resigned the pastoral charge of the congregation of Enniskillen 
Shortly after the Rev, James Thom was settled; and, under his efficient 
management, the congregation is now large, united, and prosperous. Since 
the separation the congregation of Bowmanville have given the whole amount 
of salary given by both congregations before, have built a new church, costing 
'$0000, and have aclded $200 to their minister's salary 

‘Mr Smith’s successor was Rev. James Little, who was 
inducted on March 22, 1876, and who resigned on Nov. 24, 
1884, Mr Little had been ordained in 1860, and had served 
as a minister in the United States before coming to Bowman- 
ville. He was an able, scholarly man of refined and courteous 
manners, who preached instructive and elevating sermons but 
with a certain remoteness which sometimes spoiled their effect 
Mr Little was followed by Rev. Robert Douglas Fraser, who was 
ordained in 1873. He had graduated with the gold medal in 
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Natural Sciences from the University of Toronto in 1870, and 
had served as pastor for twelve years before assuming his duties 
in Bowmanville, Mr Fraser was a real Son of the Manse, his 
father being Rev. Dr Wm Fraser, for years one of the Clerks 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. The son 
was born in the Manse at Bondhead, Simcoe Co., Ont., in 1849, 
and had brothers who also were ministers. Mr R. D. Fraser 
maintained well the best traditions of the Presbyterian Ministry. 
He was a clear, logical, and instructive preacher, as well as a 
kind and tactful pastor. He resigned the charge on Jan. 11, 
1898, and was succeeded by Rev. James H. Turnbull on May 18 
of the same year, who resigned the charge in 1902. His successor 
was Rev. Hugh Munroe, who remained with the congregation 
from 1902 to 1911. Rev. A. H. Drumm was minister during 
the period 1913-1915. He was succeeded by Rev. D. W. Best in 
1917, and he still remains with the congregation. 

On June 10, 1925, in the Arena, Mutual Street, Toronto, the con- 
gregation of St Paul's, with its minister, entered the United Church 
of Canada, and ipso facto ceased to be a Presbyterian Church. 

















(4) The Bowman’ 

The official organisation of the Old Kirk or the “ Presbyterian 
Church in Connection with the Church of Scotland” dates from 
1831. In June of that year a number of ministers and elders 
who had met at Kingston, Upper Canada, determined to form 
a Synod with four Presbyteries for the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The Rev. John McKenzie of Williamstown, Glen- 
garry, was chosen Moderator, and Rev. Robert McGill of 
jagara, Clerk. Year by year the Synod met in various towns 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and as the population grew the 
number of congregations and Presbyteries increased. In 1841 
we notice in the Roll of Synod for the first time that Pickering 
and Whitby have a minister, Rev. James Lambie. The Roll of 
1845 mentions Darlington as a station but without a minister. 
In 1846 Clarke (i.e., Newtonville) and Hope appear as a con- 
gregation, to the charge of which Rev. Samuel Porter was 
inducted on April 29 of that year. Mr Porter remained at 
Newtonville till 1861. 

Darlington as a station with no minister continues to appear 
on the Roll down to 1853. But important events occur between 


le and Orono Congregation. 
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1845 and 1883, some of which are made clear by the following 
extracts from official documents of the church, which the reader 
may study for himself: 


“Minute Book of the Presbyterian Congregation in connection with the 
Church of Scotland as by law established assembling in the Village of Bow- 
manville, in the Township of Darlington, District of Newcastle and Province 
‘of Upper Canada. 

Impressed by a sense of the benefits of the Divine command to assemble 
together for Divine worship, several individuals, emigrants from Scotland 
settled in the Township of Darlington, after communings on the subject, 
resolved to build a church in the Village of Bowmanville and with that view, 
applied to Charles Bowman, Esq., proprietor of a portion of the ground on 
which the village is built, for a lot of ground when Mr Bowman very hand- 
somely agreed to let them have half an acre as a gift upon which to erect the 
building and for a burying-ground, and of which he granted a Deed in favour 
‘of Messrs Daniel Galbraith, Donald MacTaggart, Neil Gray, William Mitchell, 
William Crawford, Donald Cameron, Robert Fairbairn, John Smart, and 
Alexander Beith, as Trustees for the Congregation. Subscriptions were 
thereupon collected from the friends of the undertaking and with the aid 
of a donation of Fifty Pounds from the Colonial Society of the Established 
Church of Scotland, the present building was erected and finished,! leaving 
at the time a debt of about —— pounds owing to Mr Gilbert, Carpenter. 

‘About this time the disruption in the Church of Scotland took place 
and many of the Ministers and members of the Congregations seceded from 
the Establishment, calling themselves the ‘Free Church of Scotland." ‘The 
Seceders found sympathisers in this Province, which resulted in some of the 
Ministers with individuals of their Congregations declaring their adherence 
to the Free Church. 

In the meantime no Minister had been settled in the Presbyterian Church 
of Darlington, and five out of the nine Trustees in whose favour the Deed 
to the Church was taken, having seceded and adhered to the Free Church, 
kept possession of the church maintaining a preferable title to it, At the 
same time, the minority of the Trustees, remaining firm in connection with 
the Established Church of Scotland, paid the debt owing to Mr Gilbert, 
and resolved upon vindicating their preferable claim to possession by an 
appeal to a Court of Law. A suit was accordingly entered in the Court of 
Queen's Bench in December, 1845, which resulted in the issue of a Writ 
of ejectment against the Free Church party with costs. 

|A meeting of the adherents to the Establishment was thereupon called 
at which the following Minute was agreed to: 

[At Toronto, on the 21st day of May, 1851, which day the Presbytery of 
Toronto being met and constituted (infer alia), the Presbytery having duly 
considered the propriety of appointing Elders in the Congregation of Darling- 


*Phis building was burned in 1885. The bodies of those buried in the 
graveyard were removed to the cemetery east of the town. ‘The third church 
built by the Disciples is on the same site. 
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ton as prayed for by said Congregation, Resolved that it was expedient to 
form a Kirk Session, and with a view thereto it was ordered that intimation 
to that effect be given from the pulpit of the Church at Bowmanville on 
Sabbath week, and a meeting of the Congregation held on Thursday the 12th 
day of June for the purpose of nominating certain persons, members of the 
Church, of discreet and pious walk and conversation, who on trial may 
if approved of, be ordained to the office of Elders of the Church and further 
the Presbytery appointed Rev. Messrs Barclay, Porter, and Mr Lockhart, 
Elder, a deputation to proceed to Bowmanville and meet with the persons 
so nominated on Tuesday, the 17th day of June, to examine and determine 
as to their qualifications. Finally, if satisfied therewith, to grant authority 
to have their edict of ordination served according to the rules of the Church. 


Exreacrep py Joux Bagctay, P. CLERK 

At Bowmanville, on the 17th of June, 1851, the deputation of Presbytery, 
consisting of Rev. John Barclay, Moderator, P.T., Rev. S. Porter, Minister, 
and Mr Andrew Lockhart, Elder, met according to appointment and was 
constituted with prayer. 

Received report of proceedings of the Public Meeting of the Congregation 
‘of Darlington specially convened on the 12th day of June for the purpose 
mentioned in the previous Minute of Presbytery, from which report it appeared 
that the following five persons, members of the Congregation, were nominated 
and recommended to the Presbytery for ordination according to the Rules 
of the Church, namely, Messrs Neil Grey, Alexander Colville, George Boyd, 
Neil Smith, and John Galbraith. ‘The deputation of Presbytery then pro- 
ceeded with the examination which was satisfactory. It was then resolved 
that being persuaded of the good character of the said Messrs Neil Grey, 
Alexander Colville, George Boyd, Neil Smith, and John Galbraith, and that 
those persons are properly qualified, the deputation of Presbytery do unani- 
mously make choice of them to be members of the Kirk Session of Darlington 
and appoint their ordination to take place in the presence of the Congregation 
on the Fast day of which due notice will be given, and in order to carry out 
this resolution, it was ordered that an edict to this effect be served on Sabbath 
next and intimation to be made to the people that if they have any objections 
to state why the above named persons should not be ordained to the Eldership 
they will have an opportunity of doing so at the Church of Bowmanville 
previous to the Commencement of public worship on the Fast day.” 

JouN BARCLAY, Moderator, pro tem. 


























The next important date after that of the ordination of 
elders, June 17, 1851, is the date of the induction of Rev. John 
Hugh MacKerras into the pastoral charge of the Congregation 
of St Andrew's of Darlington, which took place on Sept. 20, 1853. 
‘Mr MacKerras was born in Scotland in 1832, and came while 
still young to Canada. He received his B.A. degree in 1850 
and his M.A. in 1852, As will be seen from these dates the 
student course of Mr MacKerras was remarkable. His career 
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as minister and professor was also striking and brilliant. During 
his Bowmanville pastorate he held afternoon services in Orono, 
preaching there in a public hall, The sermons of Mr MacKerras 
were of precise and impeccable form. Calm and dignified, he 
ministered to a solid and imperturbable congregation, whose 
walk and conversation seemed to proceed from lives unruffled 
by the petty accidents of this feverish world. The pastor's 
classical ministrations, no doubt, helped the people to live with 
detached minds and undisturbed souls. Do such pastors and 
flocks exist any more? I can remember that pale, ascetic face, 
crowned with raven hair, the pink of neatness and correction, as 
if nothing of this vulgar world had ever ruffled the spirit beneath. 
He seemed one who lived apart, in a world of ideas—the ideas 
of the ancient poets and prophets. 

‘The name of Mr MacKerras appears for the last time as 
minister of Darlington on the Roll for 1866. Henceforth he is 
to be found among the Staff of Queen's University, his Alma 
Mater, as Professor of Classical Literature. He earned the 
highest praise for the clearness and accuracy of his teaching, as 
well as for his zeal in upbuilding and defending his University 
‘That frail, delicate man had within an indomitable spirit which 
urged him into herculean efforts for his Alma Mater. She must 
not die, but the struggle killed him. He was of great help in 
1869 to Principal Snodgrass, but by the time Principal Grant 
came to his endowment campaign in 1878, MacKerras was a 
dying man, and on Jan. 9, 1880, he closed his life, a martyr to 
duty as the sons of Queen's all say and believe.' 

It is perhaps needless to mention here that all the Presby- 
terian churches in Canada were united into one on June 1 
1875. 

Mr MacKerras was succeeded in St Andrew's, Darlington, 
by Rev. Adam Spenser, who was inducted on August 4, 1868, 
Rev. W. R. Ross, of Pickering, preaching the sermon from 
Matt. v, 8, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." The address to Minister and People was given by Mr 
Cleland. Mr Spenser's relations to his congregation were not 
changed by the Union of 1875. He remained in charge until 
1883, when we find his name on the Roll as being “without 
charge.” He continued, however, to reside in Bowmanville 
~“iSee Grant and Hamilton's Principal Grant, page 224. 
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until his death, which occurred on June 18, 1892. Those who 
never saw or heard Adam Spenser missed a good deal. He 
was truly unique. Whether his two hundred pounds were 
seated imposingly on his bit riding beastie, or whether he stood 
in all his size behind the desk from which he delivered his 
message, he was impressively picturesque. What length of 
time he took to make the seven miles between his manse and 
the Sons’ Hall in Orono where he preached on Sabbath after- 
noons, remained problematic, but certainly his progress was 
not swift. For he remembered that “A righteous man regardeth 
the life of his beast.” And his beast loved him His human 
flock, too, for to them he “brought glad tidings of good things.” 
Mr Spenser's demise closed the history of St Andrew's Con- 
gregation, Bowmanville, although there has been a revival of 
the name in Bowmanville, It is now applied to the Congregation 
of Rev. Robert McDerment. 

But there is still a word to be said of the close of the Newton- 
ville Congregation of the Old Kirk. As has been already said, 
Rev. Samuel Porter was minister here from 1846 to 1861. Mr 
Porter was followed by Rev. James S. Mullen, who occupied the 
charge from 1862 to 1868. Mr Mullen’s successor was Rev. 
William White, who was the last minister of the Old Kirk in 
that region, remaining therein from 1869 to 1876. 

‘A word must be said regarding some recent events in three 
Canadian churches, After nearly a quarter of a century of 
deliberation and negotiation, the Methodist, the Presbyterian, 
and the Congregational Churches, through their accredited 
representatives, on June 10, 1925, met in the Arena, Mutual 
Street, Toronto, and formed the United Church of Canada 
But certain Presbyterian congregations declined to enter the 
Union, and have continued as a Presbyterian Church. A con- 
gregation of Continuing Presbyterians exists in Bowmanville, 
and has been meeting for worship in a building once used as 
Disciples Church. The congregation issued a call to the Rev. 
Robert McDerment, M.A., Toronto, which call was accepted, 
and on Dec. 17, 1925, Mr McDerment was inducted into the 
pastorate of the Congregations of Bowmanville and Newtonville. 
‘And the name of St Andrew's Church has been revived and given 
to this Congregation. 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


BETWEEN 1832 and 1835 Rev. Adam Elliott held services in 
Darlington and Clarke. It is on record in the Rectory that 
John Lister of Bowmanville, in 1832, received for church pur- 
poses certain sums of money: April 25, Dr John Strachan, £2, 
Hon. Peter Robinson, £2, Chief Justice Robinson, £2.10, 
Hon. Wm Allan, £1, C. A. Hagerman, 15/-, and on May 1, 
Allan McLean of Kingston, £1.5. In 1836-1837 Rev. C. T, 
Wade was a Travelling Missionary in the district, but apparently 
without becoming “stated pastor”. The records in the Rectory 
at Bowmanville state that further sums were received during 
these years: 1836, Jan. 1, Wm Warren, £15, Robert Fairbaith, 
£1.5, George Crookshank, £6.5, John Lister, £3.15, John 
Simpson, £1.5, Charles Bowman, £25, James Stephens, £3, 
William Pinch, £1.5, Thomas Johns, £1.5, Thomas Bradley, 
10/-, Roger Cole, £1.5, Judge McAuly (sic), £1.5, Hon. J. H 
Dunn, £2, George Markland, £1.5, Sir John Colborne, £5, 
John D. Smith, £2.10, Rev. A. N. Bethune, £2.10, George S. 
Boulton, £2.10, George M. Boswell, £1 In 1837 (no month 
mentioned) the following were received: The Bishop of Quebec, 
£25, H. S. Reid, £5, H.R. Cubitt £14.19.4. This interesting 
list of names shows what a wide constituency contributed to 
the founding of the English Church in our locality. From 
Quebec to Toronto, clergy and laity, judges and merchants, 
government officials and ordinary citizens are all represented. 
Toronto and Darlington, Port Hope and Cobourg lent their 





























‘As early as 1835 the Bishop inspects two new incomplete 
frame buildings, intended for churches, one in Bowmanville and 
the other in Clarke on Maj. Wilmot's land. The completion of 
the latter is described in two interesting articles contained in 
The Church: 

(1) In the Township of Clarke a very handsome and commodious church 
has just been completed on the estate of S. S. Wilmot, Esq., and at the private 
cost of that gentleman, Such instances of pious liberality it is extremely 
pleasing to be enabled to record. ‘The opening of this church is fixed for 
‘Trinity Sunday, the 2ist inst., and the Rev. A. N. Bethune has consented 


to perform the necessary service. As a most appropriate conclusion to the 
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sotemnities of the day, the Holy Sacrament will be administered and a collec 
tion will be made in aid of the Travelling Missionary Fund. 
The Church, May 6, 1837 (Vol. I, No. 1). 





(2) The neat and commodious church erected on the estate of S. S. 
Wilmot, Esq. in the Township of Clarke, was opened, according to notice, 
on Trinity Sunday, the 21st May last. ‘The congregation assembled on that 
{interesting occasion was not less than 400, many having been obliged to 
stand and to avail themselves of temporary seats in the aisles and lobby of 
the church, ‘The number of Communicants was 16, and the collection in aid 
of the Travelling Missionary Fund amounted to £5.6.0. 

‘We understand that Rev. C. T. Wade, the excellent Travelling Missionary 
of this district, encouraged by the prospects of Ministerial usefulness in those 
populous Townships, has yielded to the pressing solicitations of their in- 
habitants to become their stated pastor, subject, however, to the approbation 
of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. It is at present proposed that he should 
Commence the exercise of his duties there on the Ist July next, and in con- 
Junction with the church in Clarke—appropriately named Trinity Church— 
he will officiate in the church, now nearly completed, in Darlington, and also 
minister regularly to @ very respectable congregation near the easterly ex- 
tremity of the former Township. We sincerely congratulate the inhabitants 
‘of Clarke and Darlington upon the acquisition to their best interests which 
they have thus secured; for we feel a persuasion that, under God, Mr Wade 
wll prove a blessing to any part of the country which he may adopt as the 
sphere of his ministerial labours. 





The Church, Saturday, June 24, 1837. 


It was ten years later that the property was conveyed by 
Samuel Street Wilmot to Rev. T. S. Kennedy, Rector of Dar- 
lington and Clarke. It was situated on Lot 34, Con. 2, Township 
of Clarke, just north of the Kingston Road, and contained 
fifteen acres. The church is no longer there, but St George's 
Cemetery still marks the site. The deed is dated Nov. 8, 1847, 
is signed by S. S. Wilmot and his wife, Mary Stegmann Wilmot, 
and the witnesses are S. Ussher and Frederick Cubitt. Although 
in 1837 the church was spoken of as Trinity Church, in the deed 
of 1847 it is called St George’s, and this has remained the name 
of the Newcastle parish. 

It is clear, then, that in 1837 Rev. C. T. Wade had charge 
of a parish extending from Newtonville to Bowmanville, com- 
prising three centres, He had in the discharge of his duties the 
occasional assistance of Rev. Alexander Neil Bethune, Rector 
of Cobourg (later, 2nd Bishop of Toronto), who exercised some 
jurisdiction over the region. Mr Wade did not remain long in 
his position. In 1838 he was succeeded by Thomas Smith 
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Kennedy, who was “licensed to the cure of souls in Darlington”! 
in that year. The first Vestry Meeting was held on April 1, 
1839. Henry S. Reid, Esq., was chosen Rector’s Warden and 
Mr Deykes (2) People’s Warden. Note was taken of the promise 
of the Lord Bishop of Montreal that he would donate £50 for 
the completing of the church building. It was decided that the 
rent for large pews should be 10/-, and for small pews 5/- per 
annum. Amongst others the following were present: Messrs 
Bowman, Cubitt, Haggarty. 

The second Vestry Meeting was held on April 20, 1840. 
Present: Rev. T. S. Kennedy, Messrs Lamb, Ladd, Jones, 
Youell, Cubitt, Cousins, Webster. Mr John Lamb was chosen 
Rector’s Warden, and Mr J. G. Ladd, People’s Warden. Dr 
Cubitt, Messrs Henry Haggarty, William Warren, John Lister 
were chosen Trustees respecting Burying-ground. Mr Webster's 
offer is accepted to build pews in centre of church for £18. 
Mr Webster had finished by Sept. 27, and the third Vestry 
Meeting was held. The pews and prices were discussed. It 
was also decided to bank up the church with 700 feet of 2 inch 
hemlock plank. The first building may now be considered 
finished (September, 1840) 

In 1842, Mr Kennedy, as he phrased it at the of Martin 
vs Kennedy, “applied to be presented to the living”, and his 
request was granted. On Nov. 8, 1842, he was inducted as 
Rector of Darlington by Rev. A. N. Bethune, Rector of Cobourg, 
who was Commissary of Bishop Strachan for the Induction. 
Mr Thos C. Sutton and Dr George Humphrey Low (1790-1865) 
are put down as Church Wardens. 

The sixth Vestry Meeting was held in St John’s Church, 
Bowmanville, on Easter Monday, April 17, 1843. Present: 
Rev. T. S. Kennedy, Col. Reid, Dr Bird, Dr Low, Dr Cubitt, 
Messrs Richard Jones, Wm Youell, John Brown, T. C. Sutton, 
Wm Drewry, Mr Biglow. Dr Low was chosen Rector's Warden, 
and Mr Mann, People’s Warden. 

The seventh Vestry Meeting was held on April 8, 1844. 
Present: Rev. T. S. Kennedy, Dr Low, Dr Cubitt, Dr Bird, 
Messrs Jones, Neville, Webster, Sutton, Muirs (?). Dr Low, 
Rector’s Warden, Mr Neville, People’s Warden. 
Pethick (1782-1853) was appointed sexton. The ladies 
Sce, in Ontario Provincial Archives, Martin vs Kennedy. 
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thanked for their help in completing the church. A communi 
service has been bought by Edwin Woodhouse, Esq., of Leaming- 
ton, England, and will be sent out as soon as navigation open: 
‘The Vestry thanks Mrs Kennedy for a font in thanksgiving for 
her first child. 

The twelfth Vestry Meeting was held on April 24, 1848. 
Present: Rev. T. S. Kennedy, Messrs Fleetwood Cubitt, C. C. 
Neville, Mr Fowler, R. Jones, Wm Pethick. Dr Low, after long 
and faithful service, was relieved of his duties as Rector's 
Warden, and Mr C. C. Neville was nominated by the Rector. 
Mr Fleetwood Cubitt was chosen People’s Warden. 

Some extracts from the list of Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Burials in the Rectory follow. ‘They are useful in identifying 
the limits of the parish: 


1840—July 17. Richard Lovekin, J.P. Buried in private burying-ground, 
Clarke. Seventy years of age. Formerly of Cork, Ireland 


























1841—Dee, 7. Joseph Gilfillan married to Jane Heron. Signed, T. S. 
Kennedy. 

1812—Oct 11, Allan Frederick, son of Allan Wilmot and Juliana Turner, 
buried in Lovekin’s private burying-ground. (No age given.) 

1842—Dec. 6. Gilbert Stevens married to Isabella Watson, Signed, T. S. 
Kennedy. 

1842—Dec, 26. John James Robson married to Phebe Harndon. Signed, 
T.S. Kennedy. 


1843—July 30. Child born Jan. 8 to Wm Pethick and Mary Heall, baptized 
Mary Elizabeth. Signed, T. S. Kennedy 

1843—March 6, Henry Hagarty, Esq., Attorney at Law, died in Whitby, 
4th inst., buried in St John’s Churchyard, 

1844—June 14, Ralph Stutt and wife, Mary Potts, had son born May 1, 
1843, baptized Ralph (died 1926), in schoolhouse, Con. 4, Clarke. 

1844—May 31. | George Fisher and wife, Jane Davison, had son born May 22, 
1843, baptized George, in schoolhouse, Con. 4, Clarke. 

1844—Dee. 13. Richard Walsh and wife, Margaret Coulter, had son, Silas, 
baptized in private, on account of illness. (No other dates given.) 

1845—March 9, Allan Wilmot and wife, Julianne Turner, had a daughter, 
baptized Elizabeth Adelaide, born Oct. 28, 1844, baptized in 
St George's church 

1845—May 25. John Birch and wife, Elizabeth Pepper, had daughter, 
born Dec. 25, 1944, baptized Emily Alice, at Newtonville, 

1845—Month (2) 21. Wm McIntosh and wife, Elizabeth Stebans, had son, 
born March 9, 1844, baptized Thomas, 

1846—Aug. 22. T. S. Kennedy and wife, Lucy Reeve, had daughter born 
‘July 15, baptized Mary Ann in St George’s Church by Dr Bethune, 
for Bishop of Toronto (writing obscure). 

1€51—July 13. Last entry of baptism by Rev. T. S. Kennedy. 
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1852—Oct. 5. First entry of baptism by A. Macnab. 
1867—March 6. Last entry of baptism by A. Macnab. 

Rev. T. S. Kennedy became incumbent of the Church of 
St John the Evangelist, Toronto, and died before June 9, 1863. 

In 1852 Rev. Alexander Macnab administers baptism in 
Bowmanville, but he seems to have been inducted into the 
charge on July 1, 1853.1 He remained therein until his death 
on Nov. 15, 1891. Born in 1811, he was educated as a Methodist 
at Union College, Schenectady which, in 1848, conferred 
on him the degree of D.D. In 1844, when Egerton Ryerson 
became Assistant Superintendent of Education for Upper 
Canada, Mr Macnab became acting Principal of Victoria College, 
and in the absence of Ryerson in Europe Mr Macnab acted in 
his place as Superintendent. In 1845 he received from Middle- 
town Wesleyan University the honorary degree of M.A. In 
the autumn announcement of Victoria College for 1845 which 
appeared in the Christian Guardian of Oct. 22, 1845, there is 
the following mention: “Rev. Alexander MacNab, M.A., Vice- 
Principal and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres". Again, 
in the Christian Guardian of Dec. 24, 1845, Rev. Alexander 
Macnab is spoken of as Assistant Superintendent of Education 
The Christian Guardian of May 13, 1846, announces that Mr 
Macnab is to resign his professorship. The same journal, how- 
ever, announces on Aug. 11, 1847, that Rev. A. Macnab becomes 
Principal of Victoria College, and again on Jan. 11, 1848, it 
speaks of him as Rev. Principal Macnab. But his name does not 
appear in the autumn announcement of the Staff which appeared 
in the Guardian of Oct. 17, 1849. 

Rev. Dr Macnab was ordained as a Deacon of the Church of 
England on March 25, 1850, and was advanced to the Priesthood 
in 1851. His first appointment was that of Curate of St Peter's 
Church, Cobourg, March 25, 1850. On May 8, 1851, he was 
given charge of the Mission at Rice Lake, from which he went 
to Darlington, where he remained till the end of his life. J. B. 
Fairbairn, at p. 42 of “History and Reminiscences of Bowman- 
ville”, speaks of Dr Macnab as follows: ‘The residence was at 
the Wilmot’s old church, Clarke. After the separation of 
Darlington and Clarke for ecclesiastical purposes, he lived here 
and built the fine house now (1905) owned by Mrs McConnachie, 
~~ See Martin vs Kennedy. 
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in Concession Street. He was long a remarkable figure in our 
midst, perhaps the best-looking man in the place, very sociable, 
and unfailing in his attendance upon the poor and suffering of 
his congregation”. These words from a gentleman of another 
church form a fine tribute to the high qualities of Dr Macnab. 
He was a typical English Church Parson, the Person of the 
parish, of handsome build, of fine carriage, dignified, scholarly, 
friendly with all, whose presence in a locality is a benediction 

Since Canon Macnab’s death in 1891 the following have 
been his successors in St John’s Church, Bowmanville: 








1892—Rev. R. A. Bilkey 1917—Rev. C. P. Muirhead 
1898—Rev. R. Seaborn 1923—Rev. G. S. Postlethwaite 
1904—Rey. W. E. Carroll 1925—Rev. Robert J. Shires 
1910—Rev. T. A. Nind 





Regarding church buildings it may be said that the first one 
in Bowmanville, a frame one, was practically completed by 
1840, but apparently not consecrated till 1843. The present 
building, of brick, was completed in 1856, In that year also 
Trinity Church in Enniskillen, a frame building, was completed. 
Enniskillen was part of the same parish as Bowmanville. 

Fora short period prior to 1842 Newcastle had been separated 
from the rest of Clarke and joined to Colborne under the ministry 
of Rev. William Lawrie. In that year Colborne was separated 
and Mr Lawrie was given charge of Newcastle alone. A part 
of Clarke, as is evident from such names as Stutt, Fisher, Walsh, 
etc., was connected with Darlington. Service was probably held 
in more than one place, such as Walsh's schoolhouse and Newton- 
ville. 

In 1854 Rev. Henry Brent was placed in Newcastle and began 
a very remarkable pastoral career. Henry Brent was born 
Feb. 23, 1818, and was ordained Deacon June 27, 1846. He is 
mentioned in W. H. Smith’s Canada, Past, Present and Future” 
(1850), Vol. I, p. 168, in the “List of Clergy and Ministers” as 
being placed in St Mark's Church, Barriefield. In 1854 he 
was inducted into St George's, Clarke, and three years later 
on July 2, 1857, the Corner Stone of a new brick church was laid 
in the village of Newcastle. The following inscription on vellum 
was deposited in a bottle placed in the corner stone: ‘The Corner 
Stone of St George's Church, Clarke, was laid, to the praise of 
our Redeemer, on Thursday, 2nd July, 1857, by the Honourable 
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George Strange Boulton, on the site which was generously given 
by him. The Hon. and Right Reverend John Strachan, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese of Toronto; the Rev. Thomas $ 
Kennedy, Secretary of the Church Society; Rev. Henry Brent, 
Rector of Clarke; Samuel Wilmot and Frederick Farncomb, 
Esq. church wardens; Peter Stewart and Samuel Wilmot, 
representatives of the parish to the Diocesan Synod; John J. 
Robson, Wm McIntosh, Frederick Farncomb, Samuel Wilmot, 
Esq., Committee for Erecting Building; William Hay, Esq., 
architect; Messrs John Treleven, John Poole, and John Scott, 
builders.” This church was not consecrated until July 7, 1882. 

Canon Brent's long pastorate of over forty years illustrated 
well what has been recently said by an American religious 
journal (quoted by The New Outlook, July 8, 1925, p. 20) 
“American religious life needs the steadying influence, quiet 
dignity, and that calm spirit of assurance that marks the Episco- 
pal Church."" Calm, dignified, gentle, patient, unassuming, a 
model Christian pastor, he trod the path of life. He died in 
1895. At various times he may have had assistants in his 
pastoral duties, as in 1873 when Rev. Stuart Foster was his 
assistant 

It seems fitting to make a brief reference to Bishop Brent, 
the distinguished son of Rev. Henry Brent. The Right Reverend 
Charles Henry Brent was born in Newcastle in 1862. He entered 
inity College, Toronto, and graduated B.A. in 1884, and 
M.A. in 1889. He was ordained Deacon in 1886 and Priest in 
1887. He was elected first Bishop of the Philippine Islands in 
1901. In 1908 he was elected Bishop of Washington, D.C., but 
declined. In 1918 he was made Bishop of Western New York. 
He has received the degree of D.D. from several universities 
He is author of several theological works 

Mr Brent was succeeded by Rev. John Farncomb, a New- 
castle boy, son of Mr Frederick Farncomb (1826-1893), Collector 
of Customs, one of the pillars of St George’s Church. John 
Farncomb was born in 1856, and attended the Newcastle schools. 
He was a pupil in the Grammar School in 1871 when the writer 
was there. He was an exceedingly serious student, and well- 
advanced for his age. He attended Trinity College and gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1877, and M.A. in 1880, He was ordained Deacon 
in 1879, and Priest in 1880. Before coming to Newcastle he had 
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charges at Batteau, Lakefield and Newmarket. In 1895 he was 
inducted into the parish of St George's, Newcastle, where he 
remained six years. In 1901 he became Rector of St Matthew's, 
Riverdale, Toronto, having been made a Canon of St Alban's 
Cathedral in 1890. He died in 1917. 

Rev. Canon Farncomb was succeeded by Rev. J. S. Howard 
in 1901. It was during Mr Howard's incumbency that the 
Jubilee services in honour of the building of St George's were held. 
‘An interesting part of the services was the unveiling of a tablet 
on which is the following inscription: “In memory of Henry 
Brent, priest in the Church of God, whose forty-two years as 
rector of this parish closed on April 8, 1895, when God took 
him, and of Sophia Frances, his beloved and loving wife, who 
walked with Christ on earth and was received by Him in paradise 
‘on March 2, 1901.” Canon Farncomb preached the sermons on 
June 30, 1907. The Archbishop of Toronto preached in the 
morning of July 7, and gave some details of the early history of 
the parish. He said that from 1836 onward for two years 
Rev. C. T. Wade was Travelling Missionary, and Mr Thos 
Fidler, Catechist. On Oct. 7, 1838, Rev. T. S. Kennedy, Deacon, 
was appointed, and on Oct. 17 a confirmation was held by 
the Bishop of Montreal. On April 12, 1840, Mr Kennedy was 
ordained Priest, and continued in this charge until Newcastle 
became a separate parish. In the afternoon of July 7, 1907, at 
the request of the Archbishop, Rev. Bennett Anderson preached 
in St Saviour’s, Orono, and in the evening in St George's, 
Newcastle. Bishop Brent was unable to be present at these 
services (Canadian Churchman, July 25, 1907). 

Rev. J. S. Howard was succeeded in 1912 by Rev. J. E 
Fenning, and Mr Fenninig was succeeded by Rev. E. R. James, 
who was inducted on June 1, 1923. Mr James was ordained 
Deacon in 1900, and Priest in 1901. 
viour's Orono forms part of the Newcastle parish since 
1885. It was originally the Bible Christian Church of Orono 
and was ceded to the English Church at the time of the union 
of the Methodist Churches. 
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XXIV 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Mr J. B. Farrparrn, in his ‘History and Reminiscences of 
Bowmanville”, p. 40, says that “the Congregationalists were 
indeed among the pioneers in the onward movement. They had 
a place of worship as far back as I can recollect. The first 
preacher was a Mr Meichim (Machin?), a well-bred gentleman. 
He was from refined stock in England."” At what date this 
“place of worship” was erected is not clear; but we are on 
pretty solid ground when we get to Feb. 12, 1840, for on that 
date the Christian Guardian announced that a Congregational 
chapel was to be opened at Bowmanville on Feb. 16, and that 
Rev. John Roaf would preach. (It is possible that there was 
an earlier structure.) In the previous year, Aug. 8, 1839, the 
corner stone of a Congregational chapel was laid by Rev. John 
Roaf in Toronto at the corner of Bay and Adelaide Streets. 
Its stated also that the Rev. T. Machin of Darlington preached 
at the opening of a Congregational chape! at Esquesing (Halton 
Co.) on Jan. 13, 1841, Moreover, it seems that the Congrega- 
tional Union of Upper Canada had been formed in 1839, and at 
its third annual meeting on July 7, 1841, in Toronto, Rev. T. 
Machin preached, Rev. John Roaf being chairman. We may 
also bear in mind that a Congregational Academy had been 
opened in Toronto, at the opening of which on Sept. 11, 1840, 
Rev. Adam Lillie, the theological professor made an elaborate 
address on the education of ministers. The Congregational 
Church was served by a body of cultured and progressive 
ministers. Regarding Mr Machin's length of service we are 
uncertain. He seems to have been in Bowmanville as late as 
1847, for there is mention in the Christian Guardian of March 3 
of a bazaar in his church in that year under his conduct. 

He was succeeded by John Climie in the year 1847, according 
to the opinion of Mr Fairbairn, and that may be correct. Mr 
Climie was pretty certainly in Bowmanville in 1848, for on 
July 21 of that year he officiated at the marriage of my father 
and mother. He remained with the Bowmanville congregation 
until 1854. Later he was pastor at Belleville. He died Aug 
1867, at the age of sixty years. Mr Climie was a remarkable 
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man. He was a very zealous teetotaller and took an active part 
in the Temperance propaganda of his time. But he was also an 
ardent Liberal in politics and founded the Canadian Statesman 
asa Liberal newspaper. He wasa type of clergyman who mingled 
politics with religion in a way which has gone pretty well out 
of fashion in our day. 

‘Mr Climie was followed by T. M. Reikie in 1855, and he 
remained pastor until 1873. Mr Reikie was a plain, dignified 
man who kept the even tenor of his way in a calm, moderate 
fashion. He would have filled his place as a Presbyterian 
Minister, as far as intellect and temperament were concerned. 
There seems to have been an attempt made during Mr Reikie's 
pastorate to establish a Congregation at Newcastle, for we find 
the Canadian Almanac for 1857 and 1858 that Newcastle 
mentioned as a vacant charge, and then it disappears from 
the list 

After Mr Reikie’s resignation the pulpit was filled during 
the year 1874 by J. Allworth, B.A. Then from 1876 till 1881 
W. H. Heu de Bourck was pastor. Mr Heu de Bourck was a 
representative of an old-fashioned class of clergyman who has 
become very rare in Canada. Very punctilious as to dress, 
even to the gloves which he wore, he mounted the pulpit with 
great gravity, and delivered himself, often laboriously, of a 
deeply meditated sermon, of dignified and carefully turned 
phrases, all based upon the Scriptures and the formulas of the 
great orthodox theologians of English Congregationalism. No 
one learned anything rude or flippant from Mr Heu de Bourck. 
To look at him and to listen to his well-balanced periods through- 
out the Sundays of a year constituted an education of no small 
value. 

William Henry Warriner succeeded Mr Heu de Bourck in 
1882. Born in 1853 he graduated from the Congregational 
College of Canada in 1878, and was in that year ordained and 
installed pastor of the Hazelton Avenue Congregational Church, 
‘Toronto. Here he remained four years. In 1882 he removed to 
Bowmanville, becoming pastor of the Congregational Church 
there. He remained in this position eight years, resigning 
1890 to become pastor of Zion Congregational Church, Montreal, 
in association with the professorship of New Testament Litera- 
ture and Exegesis in the Congregational College of Canada, 
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ated in Montreal. During Mr Warriner's pastorate a disas- 
trous fire destroyed the church, but a new brick church was 
erected in place of the old one. Mr Warriner proved himself an 
extremely successful pastor. He established the happiest 
relations between himself and his people. A scholarly and 
elegant preacher, his congregation grew, and increased its givings 
so that it became independent of missionary aid. Mr Warriner's 
sermons were characterised by great breadth and accuracy as 
to matter and form. To-day he would be called a conservative 
Modernist. The best kind of hearers in his congregation went 
to church with eagerness, knowing that the services would be 
sane, instructive, and spiritually edifying. They rarely failed 
to beso. There was great regret at his departure. 

Between 1890 and 1925 Dr Warriner became a leader of the 
Congregational Church in Canada, and was its most conspicuous 
representative on June 10, 1925, at the consummation of the 
nion with Presbyterians and Methodists, when the United 
Church of Canada was formed. He died on Feb. 16, 1926. 





















XXV 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


ALEXANDER CAMPHELL, founder of the church known as the 
“Disciples of Christ”, was born in the north of Ireland in 1788, 
and emigrated to the United States in 1807. He was at first a 
Presbyterian, but in 1812 he formed a connection with the 
Baptists, and laboured as an itinerant preacher in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Ohio. He was very active as a preacher, lecturer 
and writer, and by about 1827 his followers began to form them- 
selves into a denomination. In 1841 he founded Bethany 
College in W Virginia. One early mention of Campbell was 
in the Christian Guardian of March 20, 1844, where a letter 
from John Barton of Ohio appears which speaks of Universalians 
(Universalists) and Campbellites disturbing the peace of the 
church. In the following year or thereabouts a Campbellite 
preacher was preaching at Bowmanville. 

Authentic records of the origin of the Bowmanville church 
appear to be lacking. The denominational paper, however, the 
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Christian Messenger of Owen Sound, published an unsigned 
article in June, 1917, giving an account of the church in Bowman- 
ville, and the facts here stated are taken from that article. 

About 1845 the first Disciples’ Preacher came. His name was 
A. S, Hayden. He held a meeting in the Town Hall. Later 
‘Alexander Campbell came and assisted in the formation of a 
body of believers whose guide in spiritual living was “Where 
the Bible speaks we speak, and where the Bible is silent we are 
silent”. In 1847 the godly pioneer preachers, Brothers Bla 
and Kilgour, visited Bowmanville and held a meeting in the 
schoolhouse on Queen Street, where Mr A. Williams now live 
About this time it was decided to organise a Church of C 
and to hold meetings in the schoolhouse until the congregation 
were able to build. 

Heated discussions with the neighbours arose regarding 
Immersion and the like. The church grew and built their first 
meeting place in Church Street near Silver Street in 1850. In 
their new home many members were added, amongst others 
Richard Windatt, Samuel McMurtry, etc. This building was 
condemned as unsafe, but after sixty years it still stands and is 
used now as a residence. Then the congregation used a school- 
house on Division Street, opposite the Methodist Church. 
Here Brother C. J. Lister was ordained as an Evangelist. He 
had been in the service of the Bank of Montreal and sacrificed 
much in entering the Ministry of the church. 

In 1855-1856 a new church was built on the south side of 
Church Street. Here the church flourished, and from 1861 to 
1863 Moses E. Lord laboured faithfully as minister. Brother 
Patterson from the Maritime Provinces was the next pastor 
and remained for three years, when he removed to Oshawa. 

In 1868 the church secured Brother Edmund Sheppard as 
pastor. He had as co-worker Brother 0. G. Herzog. After six 
years Brother Sheppard removed to St Thomas. Brother 
George Clendenan followed and again Brother Herzog assisted 
as evangelist. Three years later Brother Boggs took up the 
work, but stayed only a few months, returning to the United 
States. Brother T. D. Butler of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
followed. After he left, Brother Sheppard returned and laboured 
for another six years. Then Brother Murdock Gunn, a New 
Zealander, served for three years. He was followed by Brother 
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Baugham from Guelph, who led in the plans for a new church. 
Unfortunately Brother Baugham and his wife were drowned in 
Stoney Lake. Brother E. B. Barnes followed and the new 
church was dedicated Feb. 13, 1892.1. Brother Burris also 
laboured here, following Brother Barnes, and was succeeded by 
Brother E. O. Irwin, who remained about two years. Brother 
B. H. Hayden was minister about five years. He was succeeded 
by Brother W. J. Cadman, later of Owen Sound, who remained 
five years, Brother Howard Weir was here two years. Brothers 
W. N. Arnold, Amos Tovell, Ben N. Mitchell and W. J. Hastie 
were here for brief periods, and in 1917, when this account was 
written, Brother G. C. Welsman was in charge. 

The Official Board in 1917 consisted of Elders C. A. Johnston, 
J. B. Mitchell, W. H. Williams, R. W. Reid, W. J. Hastie, 
S. Wood, Clerk, M. Murdoff, Treas., F. J. Mitchell, C. Harrison, 
J. Cain, S. R. Davey, A. Kershaw, and E. Robins. 

In addition to the names of heads of families already men- 
tioned Mr John H. H. Jury has furnished the following names of 
early members: Hon. John Simpson, W. K. Burk, Charles Fisher, 
Wm Law, George McGill, Andrew Neads, Roland Tumer, 
Wm Thompson, John J. Tilley, the Vancamps and the Borlands 
Col. J. E. Farewell, K.C., Crown Attorney for the County of 
Ontario, who died Dec. 29, 1923, was an early member and in 
his will left $500 to the Bowmanville church. 

Since 1917 the following pastors have appeared in the lists 
given by the Canadian Almanac 
1918—G. C. Welsman. 

1919—B, W. Hampton. 

1920—None in Bowmanville 

1921—In this and subsequent years lists of the clergy are not given in the 
Canadian Almanac. 

The writer has heard of the Disciples’ Church at Haydon, 
but has no knowledge of the details of its history. 
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The Canadian Almanac of 1924 makes the following state- 
ment regarding this Church: “The Conference of the Christian 


3Built on the site of the Old Kirk (Presbyterian) which was destroyed by 
fire in 1885, The present building is now (1925) being used by the Continuing 
Presbyterian Church. Tempora mutantur. 
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Church of Ontario has about 1,050 members, 41 churches, 9 
ordained ministers, 2 lay preachers, 4 licentiates.” Its President 
is Rev. E. C. Hall of Newmarket, its Clerk is Elmer Lick of 
Oshawa. Its organ is the Christian Vanguard, whose editor is 
John Nelson Dales, M.A., of Drayton, Ontario. One of the 
congregations of this denomination was at one time situated at 
Orono. Mr N. F. Hall of Orono, in about 1900, told the writer 
that the congregation was organised in June, 1840, by Elder 
Benjamin Rogers at Antioch schoolhouse (S.S. No 8), just east 
of the village. Mr Hall mentioned some of the early preachers of 
the denomination who visited the congregation. Such were 
Benjamin Rogers, Thomas Henry, Benjamin F. Perry, Hiram 
Hayward, G. W. Colston, J. R. Hoag, A. S. Langdon, ete. 

The most prominent of these men was Elder Thomas Henry 
who lived at Port Oshawa for a great part of his life. Born in 
the County Cavan, Ireland, Feb. 2, 1798, he came with his 
father and family in 1811 to America. Pushing on to Canada 
they arrived at York in 1812, Although but a lad Thomas 
served in the war, In 1816 the family received a grant of land 
at Port Oshawa and settled there. Thomas married in 1817. 
In 1825 he was converted under the preaching of Elder Joseph 
Blackman, a missionary from the Christian Church of the 
United States, and was baptized in Lake Ontario by Elder 
J.T. Baily, also an American missionary. Although unlettered 
hhe soon began to preach and with some success. A number of 
Christian ministers from New York State visited Darlington 
and Whitby about this time and converts were made, so much 
so that a congregation numbering twenty-eight members wa 
organised in Darlington, which Thomas Henry joined in 18: 
‘And in the same year, in September, the first Christian Con- 
ference was held there, at which Thomas Henry was present— 
the first of a long series which he attended regularly up to the 
end of his life. This new denomination was regarded with 
disfavour by persons connected with other churches—partly 
because the missionaries were of American origin, and partly 
because they were charged with holding unorthodox views 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity. The result was that 
when Thomas Henry attempted to fraternise with pious neigh- 
bours of older denominations he was frowned upon and naturally 
clung more zealously to the doctrines, practices, and friendships 
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of the new church. As regards these two charges there is ground 
for believing that they had some validity, Mrs P. A. Henry, 
daughter-in-law of Thomas Henry, in her “Memoir of Rev 
Thomas Henry’, Toronto, 1880, at p. 71, remarks: “They 
(the ministers of the Christians) naturally made most converts 
among those who had emigrated from the States, or were natives 
of Canada. None of their ministers, and very few of the con- 
verts, came from the Mother Country, or were educated there.” 
As to the question of their orthodoxy they professed to have no 
creed but the Bible, and no test of fellowship but Christian 
character. Mrs P. A. Henry (0p. cit., p. 66) quotes a character- 
istic passage from Mr Henry's Journal where in reply to one 
Richardson, as to why he avoided the word Trinity, he said: 
“The word Trinity not being found in the Bible, I do not use 
it." Before passing from this point it may be said that although 
Christians and Disciples claimed to be without creed their 
critics often reminded them that their insistence upon adult 
immersion was quite as restrictive in its action as articles in 
the discipline of any other church could be. 

In 1832 Thomas Henry was ordained an Elder of the Christian 
Church in the Darlington Meeting House. He had already 
preached a great deal, but now he became more active in his 
ministrations, although still a farmer and man of affairs. His 
preaching was most assiduous in and around Oshawa, but he 
laboured as diligently as possible in the s ding country, 
in such parts as Pickering, Scarboro’, Darlington, Clarke, ete. 
In 1834 dissensions between the Campbellites and the rest began 
in the congregation which had been established at Oshawa 
These disputes gave great pain to Thomas Henry, who was a 
broad-minded and peace-loving man. But despite his efforts 
the breach between the two parties grew. In 1840 he was chosen 
pastor of the Oshawa congregation, but he could not accomplish 
a reconciliation, and a congregation of Disciples was formed in 
addition to the Christian congregation. It is remarkable what 
two such similar groups could ever find to quarrel about. But 
ecclesiastical history presents many such examples. 

The political disturbances of 1837-1838 were the cause of 
great anxiety to Mr Henry. Mrs P. A. Henry (0p. cit., pp. 78-79) 
quotes him as saying: "We suffered much on account of our 
liberal views, and peace principles. I was well acquainted with 
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Wm Lyon McKenzie; he was a staunch reformer and friend to 
his'country. . . . Iwas not only a friend to British law and 
to order, but I had much sympathy for many who unwisely took 
up arms against it.” And farther on Mrs Henry tells us that: 
“His house was a refuge and safe asylum for them (the rebels). 
Being a native of Ireland, and having taken no active part in 
the disturbance, he was comparatively free from suspicion. His 
house, bam, and even cellar, were often occupied by those who 
dared not be seen abroad; here they were concealed, fed, and 
comforted, until an opportunity could be found for them to 
cross the lake, and take refuge on Republican soil.” Probably 
it will not be considered surprising that among the Chris 
there was a tendency to “vote Grit.” 

The year 1843 was remarkable for what was called the 
“Millerite’” movement. An American Adventist preacher, 
William Miller (1781-1849), had been preaching about the 
second coming of Christ, and had predicted that He would 
come on Easter Sunday, April 16, 1843. Whether Miller had 
worked out all the details of the prophecy or not is not easy to 
say. Whatever was the exact form of his prediction, tradition 
has it that the people of Whitby and Darlington believed that 
the snow would lie on the ground until Easter, and that on Easter 
morning it would be suddenly turned into brimstone, which 
would kindle and burn up the world in the twinkling of an eye. 
It was a backward spring that year. The snow refused to go, 
and many believed that the end of the world was nigh. Many 
rushed to prayer meetings, were converted, and applied for 
admission to church membership. Mrs P. A. Henry states in 
the “Memoir” (pp. 99-100) that Elder Henry baptized in the 
month of April alone one hundred and twenty-three persons. 
‘There was great growth in the Oshawa Christian Congregation. 
‘A new chapel was built at a cost of $2,450, and was dedicated 
May 28, 1843. 

During the years that followed Elder Henry was actively 
occupied with the private affairs of himself and of his large 
family, with public affairs, such as the management of the 
Oshawa Harbour Company, of which he was Master for a time 
in the early “fifties”, and particularly with the affairs of the 
Christian Church. In 1844 he was busy with its Pericdical, the 
Christian Luminary, which he had to carry at a loss until 1849, 
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and with a second Journal, the Christian Offering, in 1853, 
which lived for some six years. In 1848-1849 he, along with 
Elder George Colston, published a Hymn Book for the Canadian 
Church. In 1853 he was appointed Home Missionary, an office 
which threw upon him the care of all the weaker congregations 
of the Denomination in Canada. As some compensation, how- 
ever, he was, in 1856, relieved of his pastoral duties at Oshawa. 
For a score of years thereafter Father Henry, as he came to be 
known, was “instant in season, out of season", wherever preach- 
ing and guidance were needed among the members of his little 
but somewhat widely scattered group of churches. He was not 
a great preacher, but he was a good, sensible, kind-hearted man, 
who deserved well of his contemporaries, and succeeded in 
winning the esteem of all parties and sects amongst those who 
knew him. He died Sept. 20, 1879. 

Turning again to the Christian Church of Orono, the writer 
has to confess that the information regarding it which he possesses 
is somewhat meagre in quantity. Except what he was told by 
Mr A. A. Gamsby and Mr N. F. Hall years ago, his chief resource 
is the lists in the Canadian Almanac. From them it appears 
that there is no record of Orono in the Canadian Almanac 
earlier than 1854, In that year Thomas Henry was President 
of Conference, Hyram (sic) Hayward was stationed at Orono, 
Jesse Vancamp at Bowmanville, Benjamin F. Perry at Hampton, 
Thomas Henry and J. R. Hoag at Oshawa. In 1855, as Mr N. 
F. Hall informed the writer, Hiram Hayward was Preacher at 
Orono, and the frame church building which stood near the 
site of the present railway station was erected in that year. 
Thomas Henry and J. R. Hoag were in Oshawa. B. F. Perry 
was at Whitby, where he was also in 1856 and 1857. Jesse 
Vancamp was at Bowmanville, where we find him continuously 
down through the intervening years as far as 1884. His was a 
remarkable career, although we are to understand Bowmanville 
rather as his post office than as his pastoral charge. As a matter 
of fact he preached in many places, as duty might demand. 

In 1858 J. F. Wade is Preacher at Orono. In 1860 and 1861 
B. L. Bradley is Preacher there. In 1863, 1864, 1865 Thomas 
Garbutt is Preacher. The writer remembers Elder Garbutt very 
distinctly. He was a man of high character and a superior 
preacher. He was much beloved by the whole commu 
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In 1866 William Warren Trull’s name seems to appear for the 
first time in the list of Preachers. It stayed there for a long 
time—pretty continuously through the years, in one capacity 
and another, down to 1909 or thereabouts. His, too, was a 
remarkable career. For more than forty years he served his 
church as Preacher, Clerk, and Member of the Executive. It 
was the writer's privilege to be acquainted with Mr Trull half 
a century ago, and he reckons the friendship of such a man as 
an important factor in his education. 

In 1868 the name of James Eddy appears as Local Preacher 
at Newcastle. James Eddy was a man for whom the writer had 
much admiration, and he wishes here to offer to Mr Eddy's 
memory a due meed of affection. In 1868, too, James Gilfillan's 
name appears in the list of Preachers, and is almost continuously 
{ there until about 1895. He served church with great faith- 

fulness as Preacher in Orono and in Bowmanville, while doing 
| important service as a Teacher in Public and High Schools 
through a long period of time. He was a much overworked 
| man. His name should be held in veneration for the honest, 
generous, affectionate service he rendered to Church and State 
through long years of arduous toil. 

In 1875 and 1876 J. L. Russ was stationed at Orono. In 
1877 M. G. Dean was Preacher at Orono. In 1878 the Preachers 
were M. G. Dean, C. W. Kermott and John Willoughby. In 
1879 the Preachers were C. W. Kermott and John Willoughby. 
In 1880 and 1881 the church was served by John Willoughby 
| and W. W. Trull. In 1883 L. C. Emes and W. W. Trull were 
the Preachers, In 1884 J. H. Shoults and W. W. Trull were the 
Preachers. The years 1885-1888 are blanks in the Canadian 
‘Almanac as far as the Orono church is concerned. In 1889 
‘Thomas Garbutt is in Orono again as Preacher. In 1890 and 
1891 D. M. Billings is the Preacher. The year 1892 is another 
blank. In 1893 and 1894 Percy Fletcher is the Preacher. In 
1895 John Ferrier is the Preacher. From 1896 on the lists of 
Preachers at Orono mentioned in the Canadian Almanac become 
| uncertain and can not serve as a guide. Beginning with 1902 
Orono seems to have ceased to be a preaching place. W. W. 
Trull is mentioned for a time as representing the Church officially, 

but his name disappears after about 1910. 
‘As to church buildings in Orono, mention has already been 
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made of the frame church erected about 1855 near the site of 
the present railway station. It was destroyed by fire in 1866, 
Division No 79 granted the congregation the right to hold 
services and Sunday School in the Temperance Hall on March 
28, 1866. Then in 1868 a brick church was dedicated on Mill 
Street. When preaching ceased the building was sold and turned 
into a dwelling-house. 

The membership of the Christian Church was composed 
largely of those who were called Americans by their neighbours 
of more recent British origin. It is difficult at this distance of 
time and in the absence of authentic lists to give many of their 
names. There were the Gamsbys who, about 1837, came to 
Clarke from New England by way of Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
There were two brothers of these who had large families: Guy 
who died in 1859, aged 56, and Jones Reuben, who died in 1883, 
aged 78. These two were married to sisters, Mary and Sarah, 
daughters of Elijah Moulton, born in Massachusetts, in 1753, 
who came to Clarke and had a large family of sons and daughters. 
Of his sons there were Calvin, John, Hiram, Anson, of whom the 
writer remembers John and Hiram. Hiram had several sons of 
whom the writer remembers Horace and Proctor. Of the 
Gamsbys of the second generation there were several: Lorenzo 
A, the druggist and photographer, son of Guy Gamsby, who 
died in 1899, aged 71, also Almerick Ambrose, son of Jones 
Gamsby, born in 1837, who died May 19, 1925. 

There were the Halls—Truman Hall (1803-1887) and his 
sons, particularly Nelson F. and Ezra (1834-1922). Truman 
Hall’s wife was Wealthy Moulton, another daughter of Elijah. 
Truman Hall and his son, Nelson, were men with whom the 
writer was well acquainted and for whom he had much admira- 
tion. They were both staunch supporters of the Christian 
Church. Rowland Z. Hall, postmaster at Orono, is a son of 
Nelson. Another son-in-law of Elijah Moulton was Benjamin 
Rolfe, who was also of the Christian Church. William Warren 
Trull has been already mentioned. James Gilfillan also has 
been mentioned. There was, too, his father, Joseph (d. Sept. 1, 
1886, aged 89). Edsall Billings and his family, who had part of 
Lots 27 and 28, Con. 4, about a mile south of the village, were 
also Christians. There were other members of the Billings 
family, farther north, some of whom may have been Christians, 
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but the writer is not sure. There was also the Kelly family, 
who lived on Lot 35, Con. 6. It consisted of the parents, a son 
and three daughters whom the writer knew. Henry was the 
son’s name. He married Sarah Hooper, daughter of Thomas 
Hooper, Tucker's miller for years. One of the daughters was 
called Louisa, a great friend of the writer's. He remembers the 
cold winter Sunday on which Louie and two or three young 
girls, not a man amongst them, were baptized in an open pool 
below Dyer’s carding mill in Orono, by an Elder of the Christian 
Church. As those young women rose from the water the hair 
of their heads was frosted white. Kind friends were at the edge 
of the pool to receive the neophytes and lead them to a warm, 
friendly house near by where their wet clothes were removed 
and dry clothes substituted. Were these girls injured by their 
immersion in cold water on that frosty day? It is not certain. 
‘At all events their experience did not cause the cessation of the 
practice of immersion for baptism in outdoor water in wintr 
weather. There were even zealous people who maintained that 
a sincere believer could not be injured by immersion, since the 
act was performed in obedience to the Divine command. 
Doubtless there were many more members of the Christian 
congregation than those herein indicated. But memory fails 
to call up their names or those of their families. But there was a 
young man of about the same age as the writer who attended 
the church, between whom and the writer a warm friendship 
was developed. This young man was called William A. Card, 
and his occupation was that of clerk in Mr L. A. Gamsby’s drug 
store. He belonged to the group, not a small one in the Orono 
congregation, who were known as Universalists, i.e., those who 
believed in the final redemption of the whole human race. He 
was a pious young man and took life very seriously. He came 
to the conclusion, when about twenty years of age, that it was 
his duty to become a minister of the Gospel. He resigned his 
position and spent a term at a college of the Universalists in the 
United States. But he discovered that to complete his course 
at that time would exceed his financial resources, and he re- 
linquished for a period his project of becoming a minister. He 
returned to Orono and re-entered Mr Gamsby’s service. But 
a few months later he contracted typhoid fever and died after 
a brief illness. He was buried on March 27, 1872, Orono Division, 
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No 79, of the Sons of Temperance, conducting the ceremonies. 
There was very general sorrow at the sudden death of this 
exemplary young man, but there were some worthy, orthodox 
people in the community who expressed their satisfaction with 
the working of Divine Providence in the removal of a man of 
heretical opinions, and unblemished reputation, who might lead 
astray trustful admirers like the present writer. If one searches 
in ecclesiastical journals of our country one may find a good 
many articles which express fear of Universalism (cf. Christian 
Guardian, April 17, 1844). 





XXVI 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Tue earliest mention of the Roman Catholic Church in our 
region which the writer has noticed occurs in “A Descriptive 
and Statistical Account of Canada” (1841), by Thomas Rolph. 
At pp. 268-269 a statement regarding the Catholic Church in 
Upper Canada in 1834 is given, from which we learn that “The 
Catholic Church in this Province is presided over by the Hon. 
and Rt Rev. Alexander Macdonell, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Kingston.” There are also associated with Bishop Macdonell, 
Bishop Gaulin, Vicar General W. P. Macdonald of Bytown, and 
Vicar General Angus Macdonell of Sandwich. The number of 
Priests is 20, and the number of churches is 35. ‘The Province is 
divided into 12 Districts. One of these, the Home District 
(Mission of Toronto), contains: The City of Toronto, Town- 
ships of York, Scarboro’, Pickering, Darlington, Markham, 
Whitchurch, E. and W. Gwillimbury. In these there are two 
churches and 3240 of a Catholic population 

‘The writer has no further definite information regarding the 
Church in Bowmanville earlier than a statement made at p. 198 
of Sutherland's Gazetteer of 1865, which reads: “Roman 
Catholic Church, Church Street, erected in 1857, of brick, at a 
cost of $800; Rev. Mr , of Port Hope preaches monthly”. 
The church mentioned, St Joseph's, still stands there, and is 
used for the purposes of the Catholic religion. 
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The following recent extract from the Canadian Statesman 

is evidence of the activity of the Clergy and Parish: 
“Se Joseph's Church, Rev. J. T. Finn, Priest. Sunday 
evening, June 21, 1925, at 7 p.m, (standard time), His Lordship 
Rt Rev. M. J. O'Brien, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough, will 
administer the sacrament of confirmation in St Joseph's Church, 
Bowmanville, All citizens of Bowmanville are extended a 
cordial invitation to be present. His Lordship retains many 
pleasant memories of his ministrations as a priest in this town 
twenty-five years ago and hopes to meet many acquaintances 

of those days.”” 

‘An active Roman Catholic Parish has existed in Newcastle 
for a long time, but the writer is unable to furnish definite 
details of its history. The following extract from the Canadian 
Statesman informs us as to its present prosperity 

“Sunday, June 21, 1925, is the 25th anniversary of the 
opening of St John’s Church, Newcastle. His Lordship, Rt Rev. 
M. J. O'Brien, Bishop of Peterborough, will, administer the 
sacrament of confirmation at 3 o'clock p.m. Citizens of New- 
tle are cordially invited to be present. Those who lived in 
Newcastle twenty-five years ago will recall the generous support 
given by all denominations toward the erection of this church. 
They will remember also that Bishop O’Brien was the Ps jest 
in charge when the little church was opened in June, 1900. The 
spirit of good-will and mutual charity which characterised 
Newcastle in those days has grown with the years and it is to 
be hoped that as many as possible of those who were there at 
the opening of the church will also be present at the anniversary.” 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


is 1865, when William Booth (1829-1912) commenced a work on 
Mile End Waste, London, England, which, since 1878, has been 
known as the Salvation Army. The story of the life of this 


remarkable man is told by Harold Begbie in his admirable 





| ‘Tur date given by the Salvation Army as that of its foundation 


I “Life of William Booth, the Founder of the Salvation Army” || 
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two volumes, Macmillan, 1920, and readers are referred 
to this work if they desire information respecting the great 
evangelist. 

‘The Salvation Army began operations in Canada at London, 
Ontario, in 1882, The first labourers were Captain Jack Addie 
and Joe Ludgate. Jack Addie still lives at Chicago, but Joe 
Ludgate has died. The first preacher in Bowmanville was 
Captain Ada Hind, who held her first service on the Market 
Square, on March 16, 1884. Captain Hind was an attractive 
young lady, bright and intelligent, who spoke well and per- 
suasively. She had a good deal of success, and soon gathered 
round her a group of converts of considerable size. She spent a 
second term in Bowmanville in 1886, She afterwards married 
Staff-Captain Robert McHardy; she has lately died. The 
Bowmanville corps grew rapidly, and soon was able to erect 
a Hall in King Street, which still (1926) stands there. Tt was 
said at one time that the Army Brass Band of Bowmanville 
was the best in Canada. Some who joined. the Army were John 
Pinch and Mr Meader with their families, all of whom had been 
Bible Christians. John Pinch was an ordained Preacher of the 
Bible Christian Church, having been admitted into full “Con- 
nexion” in 1855. Mr Meader was a Local Preacher, and the 
name occurs in the lists of the Bible Christians for years (see 
1882-1883 at pp. 272, 273, 276). John Pinch changed from the 
Methodist Church to the Salvation Army because he thought 
Methodists had become cold and formal. The Salvation Army, 
with its emphasis on Conversion, its loud and frequent halle- 
lujahs, its lively singing, its outdoor services, was like the Bible 
Christian Church of his earlier days, and it made him almost 
young again to participate in its energetic services. There were 
also many gathered in who had been living outside the influence 
of any church. The writer has not been able to get lists of the 
names of soldiers in Bowmanville, but two or three have been 
picked up, such as Gordon Fletcher, Richard Mutton, etc. 
Two others in addition may be mentioned, now members of 
the Headquarters Staff in Toronto, Brigadier Florence Easton 
and Lieut.-Col. Levi Taylor, Field Secretary for Canada East. 
Col. Taylor was born in Salem (near Bowmanville), and was 
married to Capt. Ella Williams, who was in Bowmanville in 1888. 
But Mrs Taylor was called to her eternal home early in 1926. 
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In the early days of the Bowmanville corps the Army held 
services in neighbouring villages, such as Newcastle! and Orono, 
but no permanent establishment was made in these places. In 
Bowmanville itself the maximum of result was soon attained, 
and a good deal of the former fervour seems to have been lost. 
It is said by some that the Salvation Army has not been able to 
keep up interest in the villages and small towns of Canada. 
These say that it is in large places, where many of the so-called 
‘t the Salvation Army is most needed 
and achieves the highest results. 

Here follows the list of Officers stationed at Bowmanville, 
as contained in the records in the Temple in Albert Street, 
Toronto. 








lower classes are found, th; 














16,3,84, Ada Hind. 52,94, John Hay Ensign, 
Sarah Owens, 30,5,04, Jas A. Wiseman. 
Rebecca Holtham... “ 1,11,94, David McAmmond. 
Fannie Carter “  20,6,95, Mary Lott Capt. 
Beatrice Thomas...“ 1,8,05, Annie Taylor Ensign 
*  28,2,96, Richard Pugh. 
“ 7,8,96,' Mrs Cooper. Major 
























8.12186, Eliza Fielder Geo Maltby Adj. 
203387, Jessie Philpott Mary Pollick. Cape 
14,787, Thos Howell “ David Moore Adjt. 
191,88, Bertha Smith Geo Fox Ensign 
28,88," Ella Williams Chas Brant 
Alyea Joshua Jones... Ensign 
Wim Andrews a Nellie Smith ; 
Tom Michael “6,9,00, Lizzie Rennie... .Capt 
6,2,90, "Jas Temple “20,9,00, Wm G. White i 
8,10,00, John Stee! “  18,11,00, Maggie Howeroft. 
288,00, Thos Coombs. “18,1200, Francis Howell 
20,12,90, Nathaniel Cook *  18,7,01," Annie Sherwin 
291,01, Nellie Banks... Stall Capt, 10,4,02, Emma Huskisson, 
17,10,91, Nene Cook Capt. 26,6,02, Jas Calvert : 
282,92, Selena Stephens i Harvey Banks... Ensign 
26,6,92, Jessie Butler Hattie Scott Adit. 
5,1,93," David McAmmond Grace Lamb. Capt. 
104,98, Charles Myles..... Ensign Isabel Aimaveld..... 





16,4,93, Wm Burrows Sarah Porter 

!We find an interesting reference to the Salvation Army in the Minutes 
of the Municipal Council of the Village of Newcastle, dated June 15, 1885: 
“Correspondence Received,—From Lieut. Beaver of the Salvation Army, 
accepting the conditions of the Council respecting the rent of Hall and to 
cease beating of Drums, &c., on the Sabbath. Filed.” 
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14,07, Ellen Hibbs 
17,10,07, Nelson Rock 
15,7,09, Annie McAmmond..Capt. 1, 


4,718, Elizabeth Clague 
298,19, Caroline Lang 
Elizabeth Clague 








14,7,10, Serena Liddard. “817,20, Wm Newman. 
16,11, Walter Davis “26, Harry Stone 
81,10,12, Annie O'Neil Adjt. 25,11,20, Emile Arnaud 
2,12,13, Angus McSwain......Lieut. 30,6,21, Wm Morrison. 
208,14, George Luxton Capt. 25,11,21, George Key 
15,7,15, Thos Pollock 288,22, Beatrice Huffman 
29,6,16, Charles Pocock “57.28, Alfred Fisher 


12,10,16, Mary Crockett 
811,17, Marie Hinton 


Robt Wright 
Aline Page 





‘There are certain striking features in this list, such as the 
frequency of change, the large proportion of women, and the 
absence of Bowmanville-bred people. In some forty years there 
were over seventy changes, i.e., at the rate of nearly two in a 
year. A six months’ pastorate seems very short when compared 
with the practice of the great majority of Christian churches 
‘The nearest approach to this has been the older custom of the 
Methodist churches in changing their young men, and sometimes 
their older men, every twelve months, a practice which was 
much criticised during its observance, and now fallen into 
disuse, by reason of the fact that frequent change of pastors, 
in the opinion of many, cuts at the root of pastoral efficiency 
‘The reason of the practice in the Salvation Army is probably 
the idea of the founder that his officers were primarily evangelists 
for awakening sinners rather than pastors for shepherding flocks. 
As to the large proportion of women in the ranks of the regular 
preaching Officers, it is interesting to note how quickly it came 
into practice, as compared with the slowness with which women 
have been admitted to the preaching function in the vast 
majority of the churches. One reason for this is probably the 
fact that the Salvation Army is not a democratically ruled body. 
It is a group of soldiers which obeys orders issued by a General 
and his Staff. Promptness of action is more likely to be usual 
under a despotism than where liberty of discussion delays and 
paralyses. As to the absence of Bowmanville people among 
the Officers, that seems to have been in harmony with the 
regular policy of the General. Does the Gospel not say: “A 
prophet is not without honour, but in his own country, and 
among his own kin, and in his own house?” 
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The Salvation Army, although limited in its success in our 
region, has had such a remarkable history in a general way that 
‘one is tempted to dwell a little on some features of its organisa- 
tion and achievements. William Booth was a devout and 
orthodox Methodist who, untainted by anything like what is 
now called modernism, believed in the infallibility and authority 
of the Scriptures. He held to the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Atonement. He believed that the human race was a race of 
“rebels against Jehovah, condemned to die; in danger every 
moment, while they eat and drink, and shout, and dance, and play, 
and at all other times, in danger of being damned, and that God 
wants them to submit, so that He may save them there and 
then.” He laid all possible insistence on the ideas of Repentance 
and Redemption. The Conversion of Sinners, the Salvation 
of a Lost World, were the business of the Preacher. And many 
features of Christian doctrine were neglected by him. The 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper he regarded as 
not essential to salvation. At p. 468, vol. 1, of his “Life of 
William Booth”, Harold Begbie quotes from William Booth as 
follows: “We stand in relation to the ordinances of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper where the whole Church stands to-day 
in relation to many customs which were prevalent in the Apostolic 
days." 

A very interesting aspect of the Salvation Army is the 
literal sense in which it applies the word “army” to itself. 
The members are soldiers, and they are dressed in uniform, 
women as well as men. The preachers are officers of many 
ranks: ensigns, adjutants, lieutenants, captains, majors, colonels, 
generals, etc. The congregations are corps, the churches are 
barracks, citadels, fortresses, etc. To such an extent has thi 
been carried that the serious character of the Army's work has 
sometimes been rendered ridiculous for many by the flippant 
sound of the expressions used, as, for example, when prayer is 
called knee-drill. Steady-going church people, Anglicans and 
Presbyterians, for instance, have sometimes been shocked at the 
free and easy speech and manners of Salvationists when dealing 























‘He refers here to the ritualistic washing of feet still practised by some 
Christians, See the Master's authority for this as contained in John, 13, 14 
“If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another's feet.” 
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with religious matters; and they have thought and said that 
this new-fangled way of saving souls must be superficial, and a 
little insincere. At all events, they would say, it is familiar,— 
indeed almost vulgar, and dignified, well-born people will be 
fully justified in standing aloof, even although a few of the riff- 
rafi should be brought to the penitent bench 

There were others of a philosophical and scholarly turn to 
whom the Army's ways were repugnant because the preachers 
at Army meetings had so little to say about the intellectual 
movements of our age. Salvationists did not argue with other 
Christians, nor did they preach about evolution or higher critic- 
ism, they were silent about such subjects as the mistakes of 
Moses, protoplasm, apostolic succession, pragmatism, and the 
tyranny of capitalistic industrialism. They took the Bible as it 
stood, concentrating their attention on the ideas of a lost world 
sunk in sin, of a Saviour powerful to save and purify, of the 
certainty of death, of the reality of Heaven and Hell. They 
were very much like early Methodists in their beliefs and 
ecclesiastical methods, except that they were more extreme, 
‘They laid emphasis, but with a heavier hand, on the same 
things. Instead of having “protracted meetings" which lasted 
a month or six weeks, they aimed at having such meetings all 
the year round. The early Methodists laid greater emphasis 
on Conversion than on the Sacraments, the Salvationists have 
gone a step farther, and have eliminated the Sacraments entirely. 

But whether the Salvation Army has been strong in country 
parts in Canada or not, it has had a wonderful career in many 
parts of the world, and has done much good. A leaflet issued by 
the Army informs us that “the Army Flag is flying in 81 
Countries and Colonies, proclaiming the imperishable Gospel 
of Jesus Christ in 53 languages.” ‘The leaflet also speaks of 
the 50,000 homeless people who are housed every night in its 
shelters, of 293 cheap food depots where poor men and women 
may for a trifle be fed, of 200 labour factories in which destitute 
persons are employed, of 16 Homes where ex-criminals are won 
back to probity and self-respect, of 147 Homes where destitute 
children are brought up, of 127 Industrial Homes for the rescue 
of women, of 52 Maternity Homes in which poor women are 
sheltered and nursed, of 21 farms upon which destitute men 
may be engaged in honest labour and reclaimed, of 185 slum 
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stations in large cities for the assistance of the poor, of 153 
Labour Bureaux for finding work for the unemployed, of Mid- 
night Rescue Brigades patrolling the streets in search of those 
who need help, of Homes for the aged friendless, of 1,030 day 
schools for children in lands where educational equipment is 
inadequate, of 35 hostels for soldiers and sailors.! 

Such an achievement in the case of a society of only some 
fifty years of existence, and depending on free-will offerings for 
maintenance, commends the Salvation Army to the heart of 
humanity. It has proved its right to be called one of the great 
Benevolent Societies of the world. 


XXVIII 
OUR CHURCHES 


‘As one looks back upon church affairs in our region one realises 
that the people were almost entirely Protestants of some orthodox 
variety. There were very few Roman Catholics in the two 
townships—a few in Bowmanville and Newcastle and an odd 
one in the country parts. Of unorthodox Protestants there were 
a few. Some who claimed to be Universalists and some Uni- 
tarians were connected with the Christian Church. Of Anti- 
Christians there were almost none. But the writer remembers 
hearing the awful rumour that a group of men were in the habit 
one summer (about 1856) of meeting in Soper's saw-mill, Lot 29, 
Con. 3, on Sunday mornings, to read Tom Paine's “Age of 
Reason”. Anxious, tearful wives, however, entered an effective 
protest before long. Another ecclesiastical group was lacking, 








*The latest news on this point (Aug., 1926) is from Paris, where the 
Salvation Army has acquired at 94 rue de Charonne an imposing five-floored 
building to be a Home for women (le Palais de la Femme), containing some 
800 rooms, which include 743 bedrooms, a dining hall, etc. The public 
opening of this building was held on June 23, under the chairmanship of 
M, Durafour, Minister of Labour. A very important group of public per~ 
sonages was present, including representatives of the President of the Republic, 
and of the Cabinet, with Ambassadors of various countries, members of the 
‘Municipal Council of Paris, ete. And this is in Paris where the Army has 
been hooted and rotten-egged in days gone by! 
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viz., the regular Baptists. The Christians and Disciples were, 
however, adult-immersionists. 

But orthodox Protestant uniformity was not so complete as 
to prevent argument and discord. There were Episcopal 
Methodists who considered that their clergy were superior to 
other Methodist ministers, inasmuch as Bishops had ordained 
them: they were in the line of apostolic succession. On the 
other hand some Wesleyans thought that their ministers had 
received a better education than the rest of the Methodists. 
The Bible Christians, again, were inclined to be proud of ministers 
who had not been spoiled by college education: of ministers who, 
like the Disciples of old, had been with Jesus, and had learned 
of Him, But on most points there was great similarity among 
the various groups of Methodists, particularly in regard to their 
methods of conducting public worship, and that was what the 
outsider saw most readily. They all had the itinerant preacher, 
the short-term pastor, the class-meeting, the fellowship-meeting 
(the exoteric class-meeting), the protracted meeting, the penitent 
bench, the love-feast, the loudly ejaculated ‘Amens", the belief 
in the ethical superiority of sudden, emotional conversion. 

These might be called the signs of Methodism: they were 
generally present where Methodists were, and highly valued 
by them; whilst they were not commonly characteristic of 
Anglicans, Presbyterians and Congregationalists, nor much 
desired by them, To be “soundly converted" meant to a 
Methodist that in early manhood or womanhood a person had 
undergone an emotional crisis of some severity, beginning with 
a realisation of personal sinfulness, passing through a more or 
less prolonged period of wretchedness, amounting at times to 
deep despair, and, after accepting the idea of an offered Saviour 
from sin, emerging from the cloud of guilt, and entering into 
an elysium of pardon, and ecstatic joy. And with this there 
should have been, to be perfect, an accompaniment of outward, 
physical expression of the keenest emotions. There could be 
conversion without groans, tears, leaping and shouting for joy, 
but these exterior signs were the seals of certainty placed on the 
operation by the very hand of God. 

Is it necessary to quote from good authority to substantiate 
these statements? In the Christian Guardian of Feb. 9, 1842, 
we have a description of a protracted meeting in Bowmanville 
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given by Rev. Simon Huntington, preacher of that circuit: 
“The congregation, which had been increasing for some months 
past, now increased every evening. At length the invitation’ 
was given, and immediately responded to: we flew to the altar 
and laid hold on the horns thereof; while cries, tears, groans, 
and prayers were offered up. Meetings have been held twice a 
day for nearly four weeks. ‘Thirty-seven in all have joined the 
society. On the whole, it was probably the most encouraging 
meeting of the kind ever held in this village.” 

Let us also quote a more remarkable passage from an earlier 
period, as it appears in “Life and Times of Nathan Bangs, 
D.D.” by Abel Stevens, LL.D., 1863, page 149: “THe Jers. 
Remarkable demonstrations of religious feeling attended these 
| great assemblies (camp-meetings). It is not surprising that 





anomalous religious ‘phenomena’ should also attend them 

The memoirs of the early western Methodist preachers abund- 

1 antly record these yet insoluble marvels. Hearers, hundreds 

| of hearers, would fall as dead men to the earth under a single 

1 sermon, The extraordinary scenes called the ‘Jerks’ began at 

i one of these meetings. They were rapid, jerking contortions, 

which seemed to be always the effect, direct or indirect, of 

religious causes, yet affected not only the religious, but the most 

irreligious minds. Violent opposers were sometimes seized by 

them; men with imprecations upon their lips were suddenly 

smitten with them. Drunkards, attempting to drown the effect 

| by liquors, could not hold the bottle to their lips; their convulsed 

arms would drop it, or shiver it against the surrounding trees. 

Horsemen, charging in upon the meetings to disperse them, 

i were arrested by the strange affection at the very boundaries 

i of the worshipping circles, and were the more violently shaken 

the more they endeavoured to resist the inexplicable power. 

j ‘If they would not strive against it, but pray in good earnest, 

Al the jerking would usually abate’, says a witness who has seen 

‘ more than five hundred persons ‘jerking’ at one time in his 
1 large congregations.”? 

| Another incident related in “A History of the Methodist 

i Episcopal Church”, by Nathan Bangs, D.D., 1853, at p. 74, 

il vol. 2, shows the emotional side of Methodist service of early 








*The invitation to come to the “penitent bench’ 
*Autobiography (1856) of Peter Cartwright (1785-1872), page 48. 
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times in a peculiar fashion: “At a quarterly meeting in the 
Bay of Quinté circuit, as the preacher commenced his sermon, 
a thoughtless man in the front gallery, commenced in a playful 
mood, to swear profanely, and otherwise to disturb the con- 
gregation. The preacher paid no attention to him until he was 
in the midst of his sermon, when, feeling strong in faith and the 
power of His might, suddenly stopping, he fixed his piercing 
eye upon the profane man, then stamping with his foot, and 
pointing his finger at him with great energy, he cried out, ‘My 
God! Smite him!’ He instantly fell, as if shot through the 
heart with a bullet. At this moment such a divine afflatus 
came down upon the congregation that sinners were crying to 
God for mercy in every direction, while the saints of God burst 
forth in loud praises to His name.” 

‘The principal debates between ecclesiastical contestants, as 
far as the writer remembers, lay in the field where Methodist 
and Presbyterian came into conflict. The long dispute regarding 
the Clergy Reserves which had divided Presbyterians into hostile 
camps, and Methodists also, had been settled by 1854, and the 
writer does not remember hearing anything about it except 
retrospective references. Pastors like Mr Lawrence did not often 
speak of what they might consider the errors of other churches; 
but we sometimes did hear criticisms of the Church of Rome, 
the Church of England and the Methodists, in a calm and digni- 
fied way. The most curious and lively debate between Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians, now remembered, occurred during the 
pastorate of Mr Calder, successor to Mr Lawrence, who was 
inducted on April 4, 1871. At the Induction ceremony a number 
of the Clergy of the surrounding region were present as invited 
guests and sat within the bar. Among these was Rev. William 
McDonagh, Wesleyan Methodist minister of Newcastle and 
Orono, an able and outspoken man who was not noted for self- 
restraint in speech. The ceremony had been performed, and 
Mr McDonagh, like the other guests, was offering his con- 
gratulations to the congregation. He said that not only the 
Presbyterian congregation was to be congratulated, but the 
whole community as well, for the band of the defenders of the 
faith had that day been increased, and that there was now one 
more brave soldier of the Cross to fight the bastard Christians 
of the region. Within a few weeks a change came about. Mr 
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Calder preached a sermon of a noble kind on the need of mutual 
love and forbearance among the followers of Christ. Among 
other things he related the anecdote of the two cruisers which 
came into contact on a dark night, and beginning the attack 
kept firing at each other until break of day, when they discovered 
that they both floated the same flag. Christians sometimes 
imagine in the darkness that they are fighting the enemies of the 
Lord when in reality they are trying to destroy their fellow- 
soldiers of the Kingdom of Heaven. It was a strong, eloquent 
sermon and Mr McDonagh soon heard of it. He imagined that 
it was pointed at him, and a week or two later he announced 
that he would preach, on a certain date, on the subject of 
‘predestination’. The writer heard Mr McDonagh preach on 
that occasion. The sermon was an able discussion of the subject 
announced, but the passages in which he denounced Mr Calder, 
and the damnable heresy of predestination, seemed to some 
of the hearers as quite too sulphurous for Christian edification. 
What a change from the congratulations uttered at the In- 
duction a few weeks earlier! This was perhaps the most notable 
encounter of ecclesiastical combatants on the question of pre- 
destination, but it was not the only one. If one could see old 
manuscripts of sermons of the time one would see, not in- 
frequently, mention made of Calvinism, Arminianism, falling 
from grace, perseverance of the saints, and the like; but the din 
of those battles has died down; those who fought them sleep 
peacefully beneath the green grass, and their descendants and 
successors have mostly forgotten that men ever argued about 
original sin, effectual calling, justification, sanctification, and so 
on. These have been pushed into the background by newer and 
more puzzling subjects of argument—fundamentalism and 
modernism, Elohim and Jahveh, progressive revelation, totemism 
in the Bible, the origin of sacrifice, Paul and Philo, etc., etc 

Let us pass now to another field where changes may be 
noted. In the Methodist Church a sharp discipline was main- 
tained over a pretty long list of items of private conduct, and 
in many of these the oversight of the Presbyterian Church was 
also exercised, but often less sharply. This difference of sharp- 
ness of oversight may have had its roots in the fact that Presby- 
terians held firmly to the doctrines of predestination and the 
perseverance of the saints, whilst Methodists believed that a 
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converted person might fall from grace and be reconverted. In 
the matter of drinking alcoholic beverages Methodists were more 
strictly disciplined than Presbyterians in the early part of the 
writer's life. Nearly all Methodists in full membership whom 
he remembers were teetotallers, although there were a few non- 
teetotallers who maintained their connection as full members. 
On the whole, however, teetotalism was regarded as obligatory 
on church members. But in the Presbyterian Church such was 
not the case. It was not regarded as an edifying spectacle for 
members to be seen drinking in barrooms and other public 
places, and a member might be disciplined for such conduct, 
or for being drunk. But total abstinence was not insisted on, 
although often recommended by ministers and sessions. As 
time went on, however, all the churches became more and more 
strict in this matter. Still, if the whole truth is to be told, the 
writer must confess (softo voce) that highly respectable church 
members have more than once surprised him by the readiness 
with which they accepted the hospitality of their hosts when 
offered under the form of a glass of wine. This readiness was 
probably due to the fact that few of these persons had recently 
taken the pledge of abstinence. Inferentially, by virtue of their 
church membership, they were under some obligation to abstain, 
but since by drinking in a friend's house a glass of wine they 
gave rise to no scandal, nor did themselves, or anybody else any 
harm, they did not feel that they were under any conscientious 
compulsion to refrain. A very similar case of conscience arises 
for many people, who are not pledged to abstain, when contra- 
band liquor is offered to them. At the same time no one would 
be justified in supposing that rank hypocrisy is characteristic 
of our two townships, where on so many occasions large majori- 
ties have been recorded in favour of Temperance legislation. 
By no means; our people are sincere in the matter, and the 
majorities recorded are just as true an indication of public senti- 
‘ment as are the majorities given by them on any other public 
question. Drastic Temperance measures may be unwise, but 
in our region they are firmly based on popular feeling, and are 
not likely very soon to be condemned by the electors. 

In speaking of Rev. Mr McDonagh the writer is reminded 
of a sermon of his in which the idea of human progress was 
discussed in a way not unlike the manner of W. R. Inge, Dean 
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of St Paul's, when he discusses that subject in our day. Mr 
McDonagh was not as learned as Dean Inge, nor did he go as 
fully into the matter as the latter, but he pointed out very clearly 
the difference between what he called the “progress of man" 
and “the progress of things”, and how easy it might be for a 
generation of men to have railroads and steamships, and yet 
be steeped in selfishness and materialism. The soul of man 
has needs which cannot be satisfied by the invention and making 
of clever machines. 

Horse-racing was a thing pretty generally reprobated by the 
‘Methodist Church, and to some extent also by the Presbyterian. 
Whether a member would have been disciplined for attending 
the races is a question the writer cannot decide; he does not 
think he ever heard of such a case, but it is pretty certain that 
if a Methodist or Presbyterian were to attend a ‘‘meet" on the 
Friday or Saturday preceding a celebration of the Communion 
in his church his conduct would not have been considered 
exemplary. Whatever the disciplinary action might be, reproof 
of those attending races was not infrequent from those preaching 
the sermons and writing the articles in the religious press. As 
an example we mention an article in the Christian Guardian of 
July 15, 1840, where we are told that “the history of racing is a 
history of vanity, deceit and robbery, and ruination; and we are 
prepared to say with Addison that agricultural pursuits are far 
preferable. Wise and godly persons have never frequented 
them”, This attitude of godly persons has been pretty steadil 
maintained, through the intervening years. 

Going to the circus was an amusement often sternly rebuked 
by the Methodists. The writer remembers admonitions re- 
specting the circus. He as a child conceived the idea that the 
circus was sinful, but that the menagerie was not. ‘The tumbling 
of the acrobat, and the jokes of the clown were made respectable 
by the presence of lions and elephants, or of trained dogs and 
mules. He probably heard this at church or Sunday school. 
‘An article in the Christian Guardian of Sept. 23, 1840, discusses 
circus amusements and sins, The circus is bad because the 
actors have bad characters. It is also a waste of time and 
money to frequent them, and they have a bad influence on 
religion. Again in the same journal for July 2, 1851, there is an 
article which condemns the circus. It is probable that there 
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has been a change in the direction of less hostility to clowns 
and acrobats on the part of the Church as time has gone on. 

Dancing was a form of amusement for which no toleration 
was allowed by the Methodist Church. The Presbyterian 
Church did not take such an extreme position, but there were 
many in this Church who were strongly opposed to the practice. 
‘A natural result was that there was but little dancing in our 
region, and many never learned to dance at all. For most of 
the young people the lines from Burns, 

“But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels,” 

were only a meaningless jingle. In some ways it was a pity that 
the old dances of the British Isles died out. If the practice of 
dances, such as minuets and reels, had been cultivated the less 
worthy dances like the waltz, and still worse ones, might have 
been avoided. But the Church would not compromise; its 
hostility to dancing was very strong; many sermons were 
preached, and many articles written against it. The passages 
of the Bible in which the word “dance” occurs, perhaps with no 
disapproval, were sometimes contorted beyond recognition in 
order to show how sinful a practice it is. Tears were shed 
sometimes over State balls, even at the Court of Victoria the 
Good, or over such affairs as a St Andrew's ball (Christian 
Guardian, Dec. 4, 1855), or over the ball given to celebrate the 
opening of the railway from Toronto to Hamilton, It would 
cost £2,500, which would buy 1,500 cords of wood, or 1,200 tons 
of coal (Christian Guardian, Dec. 19, 1855) to heat the poor. 
‘The Church is not quite so firm to-day in its opposition to danc- 
ing as ixty or seventy years ago. 

Card-playing was regarded with great disfavour by the 
Methodist Church in our region, and by a considerable number 
in the Presbyterian Church as well. There were Presbyterian 
families, such as the writer's family for instance, who would 
have burned in short order a pack of cards found within their 
walls. The writer never played a game of cards until he was 
well past twenty. But curiously, although all games of chance 
were considered bad, a set of dominoes was not so horrible a 
thing as a pack of cards. Checkers and chess, not being games 
of chance, were permissible. But billiards were somewhat 
exceptional. Although demanding great skill, they were 
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regarded with suspicion, largely probably because they were 
found in hotels. Very few private houses had in them a billiard- 
table. It would be a piece of luxury far beyond what the 
majority could afford. 

‘One may,ask why a game of chance was considered bad and 
a game of skill good. The writer remembers hearing the argu- 
ment used that a game of chance involves an appeal to God 
that He will decide the contest between the players, which appeal, 
in the case of such triviality, is virtually an act of blasphemy, 
that is, a violation of the Third Commandment. Most people 
would consider this an extreme position to take in regard to a 
simple game. But there is an additional point. Can any clear- 
cut classification of games be made on the basis of chance and 
skill? Does not success at whist, for instance, depend generally 
as much on judgment and memory as on chance? Does not 
success at a game of billiards turn sometimes on the state of 
table, cue or ball? 

The theatre was an object of detestation to both Methodists 
and Presbyterians in the period with which we are occupied, as 
it has been to other churches, in other times, in other parts of 
the world, But we heard of its badness only in a remote fashion, 
because we were far away from any place where plays were 
produced, except in an accidental and elementary way. No 
wandering troop visited us, and the nearest approach to dramat 
entertainment was when a little dialogue was presented by the 
scholars at a Sunday School picnic or anniversary, or when a 
Temperance society might present a play to show the evils of 
intemperance. The moral intent, coupled with the mediocrity 
of such productions, saved them from being considered attempts at 
drama. Some few, such as ministers, read and quoted from Shake- 
speare, without ever thinking that such a great moralist was only 
a writer of plays and an ordinary actor when he lived in the world. 

A very interesting feature of the Methodist Church of earlier 
times was its attitude towards the novel. Scattered through the 
old files of a newspaper like the Christian Guardian are many 
articles which tell us what the clergy and press thought of this 
branch of literature. Naturally there were differences of opinion, 
and we must avoid attributing to everybody the ideas which 
were probably held definitely by only a certain proportion. 
What the average minister or lay member thought about 
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fiction in general, or about individual books, has, generally speak- 
ing, not been recorded, but the older ones of us can compare 
our recollections with what is on the printed page, and say how 
much of the latter is applicable to the regions and persons we 
knew. If we are to judge from articles in the C.G. the Methodist 
Church of the second quarter of the nineteenth century was not 
friendly to the novel. In an article of March 31, 1841, it is 
said that fiction is dangerous because it confuses fact and fancy 
Quentin Durward may some day be taken as historical, like 
many another book of the past: history by Pliny, for example, 
the False Decretals, the letter of Publius Lentulus, ete. Next 
the writer inquires whether fiction has a healthful moral influence, 
and charges it with being responsible for the commission of 
crime, He does not consider that the style of novels is superior 
to that of serious books. The following interesting passage 
regarding Dickens is taken from an article of March 2, 1842 
“Boz, the most popular novelist of the day, has lately come 
from England to the States, we suppose, to obtain fresh material 
for new works of mischief. No writer of his class has done more 
to enervate the public mind and unfit it for religion; as is too 
evident from the fact, that many people are giving $20 for 
admission to one of his many balls of welcome, and then dance 
all night as if mad with joy.” Again, on Dec. 27, 1843, there is 
an article which condemns the Mysteries of Paris of Eugéne Sue, 
and also what the writer calls the “barbarities” of Fenimore 
Cooper. Later, on May 1, 1844, the C.G. quotes approvingly 
from the New York Advocate the following words respecting 
Walter Scott: “Were any of Walter Scott's readers ever made 
better men or women by his fictions? We fear, on the contrary, 
he has done great injury, by ridiculing the simple but fervent 
piety of the Puritans, etc.” And to finish quoting we mention 
an article of Nov. 6, 1850, which begins in this energetic fashion, 
“Put down that novel." These articles, although frank and 
honest, do not seem to be quite of the same spirit as the things 
that would be said to-day by clergy and laity particularly 
respecting Walter Scott and Charles Dickens. We are 
accustomed to hear those two so highly praised for their true 
pictures of life, and the elevating influence exercised by their 
works, that we have forgotten their critics of earlier times. 
It may be useful to recall them. 
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As a boy the writer was struck by certain external differences 
in church-going behaviour which existed as between Methodists 
and Presbyterians. In a Methodist church it seemed to him 
that there was a marked difference between the converted and 
the unconverted person of the same age. The person who had 
been converted and had made public confession of that fact 
usually entered the church with a graver air than before con- 
version. He did not stay near the door, whispering to others 
as had previously been his wont perhaps. But he proceeded 
reverently to his seat, and knelt down with his back turned to 
the pulpit, and said a prayer in a low voice, accompanied, 
however, by an audible ejaculation or two as he rose from his 
knees and took his seat with his face to the pulpit. He took « 
lively a share in singing the hymn as his vocal qualities per- 
mitted, and when public prayer was offered he knelt on the floor 
(often dusty) with his back to the pulpit. The unconverted 
person during prayer generally sat in his place with bowed head 
turned to the pulpit, or he stood with his back to the pulpit. 
If a person knelt on the floor at prayer, it was a pretty sure 
sign that he confessed conversion or was a penitent secking 
conversion. If he uttered ejaculations it was a pretty sure sign 
of conversion, On the other hand, in the Presbyterian church 
there was no marked difference between the church behaviour 
of the member and the adherent (no Presbyterian said con- 
verted or unconverted). Everybody went reverently to his seat 
and sat down, without bowing or making any sign of saying 
prayers. Later, it was learned by the writer that the manner 
of entering church had been settled long ago by “The Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster”, in 1645, and formed part of “The 
Directory for the Publick Worship of God" as contained in 
these words: “Let all enter the assembly, not irreverently, but 
in a grave and seemly manner, taking their seats or places 
without adoration, or bowing themselves towards one place 
or other.” 

Very few Presbyterians, whether of those who have just 
entered the United Church of Canada (June 10, 1925) or not, 
obey this ancient and dignified rule. Perhaps it has been 
abrogated by some ecclesiastical court. At all events it seems 
to be well forgotten. 

Tt may be worth w 
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certain Methodist features, observed and heard of by the 
writer in his youth, some or all of which may soon be lost and 
forgotten, 

‘The Camp-Meeting was a meeting held in a grove in the 
warmest time of the year, where platforms and seating were 
arranged so as to provide for public meetings, and where booths 
and tents were erected in which people might sleep and eat for 
a few days. Accommodation was also provided for horses 
necessary for bringing people from a distance. Consequently 
the business part of a camp-meeting laid a considerable re~ 
sponsibility on the shoulders of the managing committee, and 
incompetency led sometimes to dissatisfaction and scandalous 
incidents. On account of these difficulties camp-meetings were 
rare, and the writer had very few opportunities of personal 
experience of them. 

Protracted Meetings were of frequent occurrence, held in the 
winter, when farm and building operations were slack. Every 
circuit had one or more series of meetings, according to the 
number of stations, during each winter. They were held usually 
every evening except Saturday, and lasted from two to five or 
six weeks, according to the needs of the case. The writer has 
been in protracted meetings of Wesleyans, Episcopal Methodists, 
Primitives, and Bible Christians, and found them quite alike in 
character. The exercises might last a couple of hours, and 
consisted of exhortation based on Scripture, of singing hymns, 
of prayer, of telling experience, and of close individual appeals 
sometimes whispered into the ears of prospective converts. The 
clamour produced sometimes by ejaculated ““Amens", “Halle- 
lujahs", and such phrases as “Bless the Lord”, “Come. good 
Lord”, “Save sinners, Lord”, etc., was so great as to cover the 
voice of the person speaking or praying. And it was at the 
moments of greatest confusion that the largest number would 
be going forward to the penitent bench and weeping for joy 
that their souls were saved. The following passage from the 
Christian Guardian of June 5, 1844, is confirmatory: ‘Third 
Protracted Meeting, Warwick. ‘My voice was completely 
drowned, and almost instantaneously the entire congregation 
became gloriously irregular. Every sinner present cried aloud 
for mercy; and I walked through them, as a surgeon through 
the wounded. . . . Ina few minutes I ascertained that twelve 
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of the most satisfactory conversions I ever witnessed had taken 
place’.”” (signed) — Wat Dienam. 

Tt was out of such meetings that great Revivals sometimes 
grew, which spread to surrounding localities and brought many 
faithful members into the fold. But sometimes the unstable ones 
were swept in also, and in a few months were counted as back- 
sliders, who would perhaps be reconverted the following winter 
under the same pastor or his successor, to backslide again and 
become definitely an outcast, or perchance to be firmly estab- 
lished in the faith and become an example to the flock. Under 
Methodist ideas and practices it was easy for such preliminary 
hesitation to occur before one’s place was fixed in the church 
and society. The Methodist ideas of falling from grace, sub- 
sequent repentance, and acceptance by the Saviour seemed to 
suit pretty well the case of poor, stumbling humanity. 

The Class-Meeting was a very interesting institution which 
was intended to be reserved for the edification of the faithfu 
It was not open to all as was the protracted meeting, but was 
for those who had professed conversion. Still on one occasion 
during the pastorate of Rev. J. C. Pomeroy in the M.E. Church, 
Orono, about 1874, the writer, by accident, had the fortune one 
Sunday morning after service to assist at a class-meeting at 
which Mr Pomeroy was class-leader. ‘The writer had remained 
for the meeting, on the assurance, as he thought, of a friend, 
that he would be welcome. He was not too welcome, but he 
was allowed to remain. The meeting was a fellowship-meeting, 
ie., the main feature was the recital of the religious experience 
of the members during the preceding week. The recitals were 
rather tame, as one might expect from a score of God-fearing 
men and women who led pious, diligent lives in a small village 
of old rural Ontario. They were all good, honest people, trying 
to live the higher life, and succeeding in it as well probably as. 
any people who have ever lived. But nearly all of them said 
that they felt very sinful, and regretted that they had come short 
in so many things, and hoped that the Lord would help them to 
do better in the future, and then with a sigh, or in 
with tears, sat down. Presently all have finished their recital, 
and the minister turns to the stranger, asking him what his 
experience has been. The writer declined to rise and speak, 
although urged again and again for what seemed a long time. 
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‘Mr Pomeroy was very persistent and badgered him a good deal, 
but the writer, although much ashamed, was mute as a statue. 
He left the meeting promising to himself that he would not be 
caught that way again. He kept his promise. It has been said 
in his hearing that the United Church is not likely to insist 
upon the class-meeting as one of its implements. Will there be 
many regrets that an institution, which, in theory, was so 
useful “for the edifying of the body of Christ", should dis- 
appear? 

There is another matter which should be mentioned, viz., 
what has been called the conflict between Science and Religion. 
The earliest manifestation of this conflict was seen in articles 
and sermons made to defend the Bible against the undermining 
influence of geological doctrines. There are a number of such 
articles in the Christian Guardian, as, for instance, on Aug. 1, 
1855, and succeeding dates, in which “Geology and the Bible” 
is discussed. Later (after 1859), the doctrines of Darwin on the 
origin of species, and the descent of man, and still later (after 
1862), Colenso’s discussion of the Pentateuch disturbed the 
peace of mind of some good people. But for the most part 
these disputes were conducted over the heads of the average 
people of our region. It is fair to say that these new views 
affected the pulpit at first more than they did the pew. 

Another type of ecclesiastical difference may be worth noting. 
In the youth of the writer he never heard of the Presbyterian 
Churches celebrating such Holydays as Christmas, Good Friday, 
or the like, as religious festivals. The English Church held 
services regularly on such days, and the Methodist Churches 
did so sometimes. The Presbyterians avoided their celebration 
for the reason that they had no Scriptural sanction. The writer 
remembers the denunciation uttered by his grandfather, Lewis 
Margach, upon Dr Ryerson, Superintendent of Education, 
because the schools were closed on Good Friday. The old 
gentleman regarded this as a concession to Roman Catholic 
influence. The only days in the year, except Sundays (or 
Sabbaths), on which Mr Lawrence held services were on the 
Saturdays preceding the two Communion Sundays, and on 
Thanksgiving Day. Generally speaking, the religious observance 
of such days as Christmas and Good Friday was of an inferior 
character in our locality. Christmas was pretty generally 
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observed as what might be called a family holiday. It was a 
day for visiting relatives, for making and receiving gifts, for 
eating hearty dinners, but people of Scottish descent paid rather 
less attention to Christmas than to New Year's Day. The 
writer remembers when in his family no Santa Claus! arrived 
with gifts for the children, nor was ever a Christmas Tree seen. 
There were often public gatherings on Christmas, New Year's 
Day, and Good Friday, such as Church and Temperance Teas 
and Concerts. Some people of Scottish and English descent 
had the habit of celebrating socially Old Christmas and Old 
New Year's Days (Jan. 6 and 13). When teetotalism was less 
strictly observed these days were occasions for bibulous in- 
dulgence. ‘The writer remembers that raffles and shooting 
matches were not infrequent in bar-rooms and tavern sheds. 
He remembers also that young fellows quite often spent Good 
Friday shooting wild things in fields and woods—a custom which 
would be considered almost blasphemous by those who spend 
the day in quiet meditation on the tragic event which it com- 
memorates. 

‘The observance of the Fourth Commandment—Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it Holy—was a point upon which some 
difference of conduct existed. In all the denominations Sunday 
was pretty strictly kept. Never does the writer remember 
having seen men working in the fields or teaming on the roads. 
Moreover the churches and preaching places were pretty fully 
frequented on Sundays. Very seldom did one hear the firing 
of guns, or the baying of hounds on Sunday, although occasion- 
ally some angler would be noticed in a quiet and shaded nook 
patiently waiting for bites. But it seemed to the writer in his 
youth that Presbyterians were stricter than other people in 
keeping'the Sabbath bath was a much more solemn word 
than Sunday, and Lord’s Day was hardly in common use.) 
It was less usual for Presbyterians to go visiting on Sundays. 
‘You were supposed to stay quietly at home, when not at church 
or Sunday School, and read good books, learning texts of Scrip- 





























1As to Santa Claus (a corruption of Sankt-Nikolaus), he and the Christmas 
‘Tree seem to be enrichments of our life due chiefly to the so-called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch element of our Upper Canadian population. And since no 
Pennsylvania Dutchman lived nearer than Markham or Scarborough, that 
‘was perhaps why Santa and his tree were slow in appearing among us. 
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ture, and the Shorter Catechism. You might take a walk about 
the fields in fine weather, and if you found a dislodged rail in the 
fence replace it. But it would be a serious thing to use any 
noisy tool, such as axe or hammer, except in a grave emergency. 
The average, decent Presbyterian made an honest attempt to 
live up to the doctrine contained in the Answer to Question 60 
of the Shorter Catechism: ‘The sabbath is to be sanctified by 
a holy resting all that day, even from such worldly employments 
and recreations as are lawful on other days; and spending the 
whole time in the public and private exercises of God's worship, 
except so much as is to be taken up in the works of necessity 
and mercy.” So the cattle were fed, the cows were milked, 
and people had their meals, with as little preparation as possible. 
Your victuals were generally eaten cold, although a cup of tea 
might be prepared. As to reading, no newspapers were to be 
looked into. Even the Montreal Witness and the Toronto Globe 
were laid aside, But you might read the Presbyterian Record. 
In the realm of fiction one book was permitted, but that was a 
great one—Pilgrim's Progress. The writer remembers reading 
it more for its thrills than for its theology. ‘There are not many 
more thrilling passages in literature than the escape of Christian 
and Hopeful from Doubting Castle, “the owner whereof was 
Giant Despair”. Then came more degenerate days, when poor, 
trashy novels found their way into Sunday School libraries 
What a falling off, from John Bunyan to T. S. Arthur! 























XXIX 


OUR SCHOOLS 


s. 





No 9, CLARKE, 


My earliest recollection of a school is of the one that stood on the 
south-west corner of Lot 32, Concession 4, Clarke, known as 
School Section No 9. When it was built I have not discovered. 
It was probably between 1837, the date when Daniel Seaton 
bought the south hundred acres of the lot, and 1844, the date 
when he sold ninety-nine and seven-eighths acres to Charles 
Bellwood. Nor have I discovered the date at which the School 
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Section was established; but we learn from the Report of the 
hief Superintendent for 1855 that the following is the list of 
the founding of School Sections in the Township of Clarke 

In 1835 one section, in 1836 one section, in 1839 one section, 
in 1840 two sections, in 1841 one section, in 1842 one section, 
in 1843 three sections, in 1844 three sections, in 1845 two sections, 
in 1847 two sections, in 1848 one section, in 1852 one section, 
in 1854 one section, in 1855 one section. 

There is an error somewhere in these figures: when they are 
added up we get twenty-one as the total, but the Report tells us 
also that the true total was twenty-two, a figure confirmed by 
the Minutes of the Clarke Township Council of Dec. 23, 1853. 
Nor is the matter cleared up when we consult the Report for 
1853, in which William Ormiston gives the figure twenty-one 
as the number of Clarke schools in 1852, when, according to 
the Report of 1855, it should be nineteen. 

Putting these facts together, however, it will be pretty safe 
to conclude that the school in Section No 9 was inaugurated 
during the period 1839-1844, as far at all events as Lot 32, 
Concession 4, is concerned. 

As to early teachers in the territory covered by S.S. No 9, 
Clarke, Mr Henry Middleton told the writer in about 1900 
that he first went to school in 1834, or thereabouts, to a teacher 
called Mr Thompson, who had come with the Bellwoods from 
England. Mr Thompson had his school at Trickey's Corners. 
According to Mr Middleton, Mary Munro, afterwards Mrs R. 
. Lovekin, was also a teacher in the same place. Mr Jason 
Jerome told the writer about the same date that his first school- 
master was Eber Thomas, and his second, William Powers, who 
taught at Bellwood’s Corners. But the time was left vague. 

The little frame schoolhouse of Lot 32, Con. 4, Clarke, the 
date of whose erection is uncertain, has lately (March 17, 1924) 
been described by Mr Warren W. Trickey in the Orono New 
Mr Trickey says: “'It was situated on the south-west corner of 
Charles Bellwood Jr's farm, and occupied just the dimensions 
} of the building" There was no yard, no outbuildings, no con- 
i veniences whatever. The sills rested on cedar posts planted 
three feet deep and three above the ground. The space was 


























*The area of the school lot was } acre, but it was never enclosed with a 
fence. 
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boarded up during the winter, and the wind and snow whistled 
through under there, keeping the old school far from being too 
hot. Our home-made ink was always frozen in cold weather— 
father made our ink from berries gathered in the woods and it 
was of various colours and first class. In summer-time boards 
were knocked off and sheep went under there to keep cool. 
The wood to be burned during the winter-time was piled up, 
cut into two-foot lengths, on the road-side. The roads were 
the only playgrounds for the scholars. Here we played a ball- 
game called “two old cat", “prisoner's goal”, “hide-and-go- 
seek”, “‘tag”, and other simple games. In winter we had hand- 
sleighs and rode down the hills or gathered tamarack gum in 
the swamp.” 

Something might be added to this true and picturesque 
description of our school. It had but one door and that was in 
the south end. There were four windows—two in the east side 
and two in the west. Ido not think I ever saw blinds on them, 
‘The teacher's desk was on a platform probably eighteen inches 
high, four feet wide, and as long as the width of the schoolroom. 
For there was but one room with no lobby. As to desks, there 
were two—one along the east wall, the other along the west. 
When writing was to be done we turned our faces to the wall 
and our backs to the teacher and scribbled away, imitating a 
copy-line of the master which contained some wise saying, 
such as: “A rolling stone gathers no moss” or “Better to wear 
out shoes than sheets.” Or if we were beginners we would be 
making pot-hooks so tottery in shape as to suggest a line of 
drunken sailors trying to dance a hornpipe. Irrepressible giggles 
would seize our neighbours, the master would box our ears, and 
restore order and gravity. ‘The benches were of plain, unpainted, 
pine boards without backs. Indeed paint had never been applied 
to any part of the building—inside or out, to desks, doors, 
windows, clapboards or eaves. 

Thelist of our games might be lengthened. Besides those 
mentioned by Mr Trickey we played, amongst ball-games, “‘one 
old cat”, as well as “two old cat’—both of them being rude 
forms of cricket. So far as I remember we did not, during my 
early youth, play base-ball or foot-ball. "Shinney”’, which had 
some of the features of hockey and some of those of golf, we 
played on the frozen ground in the fall. A good deal of patience 
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and ingenuity were sometimes exercised in procuring shiney 
sticks. In games of quick running and dodging we played 
“red lion” and pom pom pull away” which both resembled 
“prisoner's goal”. The yells of defiance which we hurled at 
one another had been smoothed down into rhythmical form. 
“All the red lions come out of their den’' and “pom pom pull 
away, if you don’t come I'll fetch you ‘way’, were the phrases 
heard as we rushed into our contests. ‘Hare and hounds" 
we played with gusto, taking an occasional scamper into the 
bush, for there was an abundance of it all round about, particu- 
larly after the new school was built in 1859, on Lot 30, Con. 3. 
Sometimes there was bathing in the two creeks which we were 
always crossing, and I never heard of such a thing as a bathing- 
suit. Ah no, what would a “swim” have meant to us in such 
trammels! In winter, as Mr Trickey has said, we rode down hill 
on sleighs. And I never heard it called “coasting”. Never did 
I see a toboggan or snow-shoes. There was skating on the ponds, 
but often the ice was spoiled by snow, and there were no rinks. 
Some of the more important grown-up men had curling-stones, 
but they could not use them often on account of poor ice. A 
favourite form of winter amusement was snowballing, when the 
snow would pack. A snowball fight is a very exhilarating form 
of exercise—good as physical and moral discipline, if-fair play 
is insisted on. I remember that in the winters during the 
American civil war (1861-1865), the boys of S.S. No 9 would 
divide into North and South in imitation of the great con- 
testants across the border, and fight out the question of Secession 
with snowballs in front of our own school-door. 

And gathering tamarack gum, what a subject! How charm- 
ing the recollection! Of course, we were scolded for chewing 
gum, and for hiding it in our pockets, but we persisted in our 
devotion to the Goddess of viscosity. And we boys must have 
had an immense majority on our side, for I am told that a 
millionaire maker of gum in a neighbouring American city has 
built a most elevated sky-scraping shrine in honour of this 
goddess from the profits of chewing gum. But to return to 


























tamarack gum. It was very good, and gathering it was very 
enjoyable. But there were other varieties of good gum. Cedar 
gum we chewed, but it was a little hard and was liable to give 
jaw-ache if used as a steady diet. Then there were several 
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brands of spruce gum, all good but apt to harden if allowed to 
get stale. A most excellent variety of gum was made from 
white pine turpentine gathered from the ends of saw-logs after 
some process of roasting or frying, which T was never permitted 
to attempt in our family. But I was able occasionally to get a 
limited supply of it by bartering some precious object, such as 
a glass alley, a fish-hook, a lead sinker, or a fat fish-worm. 
But I never got enough to quite satisfy me. However, we must 
not get too far away from tamarack gum. It was a commodity 
for which brave lads would encounter dangers. On one occasion 
I remember that Bill ——, who lived on the gravel road, ran 
away from school one afternoon and was seen making his way 
towards Colville’s swamp. When his brothers and sisters came 
home from school in the evening Bill was missing. The family 
waited anxiously for him. Darkness fell upon the land, but 
William did not appear. Soon the neighbours heard the news. 
though the telephone was non-existent, every house in the 
section knew in a short time that Billie was lost. Now 
that he was lost people's hearts were touched and they called 
him Billie instead of Bill. Search parties were formed. Men 
set out in groups of two or three armed with lanterns, fishing 
jack-lights, dinner-horns, and cow-bells. One or two even took 
down their old shot-guns so as to be ready for bear or wild-cat, 
although no such creature had been seen for years in those parts. 
But you never can tell. Some savage animal might have 
wandered in from the woods of Manvers. When my father’s 
men heard of the search, they broke loose and ran with the rest. 
Bill Petrie took the long dinner-horn on which he was a master- 
blower, Murdie Cameron took the stable-lantern, having a care 
to put an extra candle in his pocket, and a couple of others took 
a jack-light and pieces of fat pine to feed the jack-light and 
keep it alive. Thus was the hunt for Billie organised, but he 
was not found; he found himself, as will often happen in life, 
if we only let things lie in peace a little, He wandered up 
through the tamarack and cedar into the higher land and through 
the hardwood bush at the north end of the Colville property 

There he found the road called the Fifth Line, on which he 
turned to the right, and keeping on, up hill and down dale, past 
Tucker's mill, he came to the gravel road and recognised where 
he was and was soon at home. What happened there was never 
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reported. It is certain that poor Bill's popularity was not im- 
proved amongst the neighbours by the incident. What Murdie 
Cameron said about the affair was unprintable. He vowed 
vengeance against Bill and all his race, and declared that he 
would see them in all sorts of unmentionable places before he 
would chase the swamps for the best of them again. So suddenly 
may generous impulses be transformed into bitter hate! 





My First Day iy Scnoon. 


Our house stood about the centre of the south front of Lot 31, 
Concession 4, and the little frame schoolhouse was at the south- 
west corner of Lot 32, so that the distance from the school was 
three-eighths of a mile, or, as people would be likely to say, 
120 rods. It is true there was a big hill to go down, forty rods 
of corduroy to cross, and a second big hill to climb, but what 
was that for a healthy, barefooted, country boy of four, who 
had already wandered much, in his opinion, in the swamp by 
the creek, chasing cows and pigs? My mother had bought me a 
First Book, a little slate about six inches by four, and a slate 
pencil. I was equipped for school. Moreover, I had seen boys 
and girls whom I knew passing on their way to school, and the 
desire grew within me to go too. So, one fine summer morning 
when I was about four I took my First Book, my slate and pencil, 
and started with some other children. ‘The teacher received me 
kindly and seated me very near herself on a sort of dais facing 
the door and overlooking the other scholars. The business of 
the day began. Classes were called and I was given a writing 
lesson on my slate. I was very diligently filling it with hiero- 
glyphics when suddenly all the other pupils turned their eyes 
towards the door through which a pupil was entering, who seemed 
as old and important as the teacher. It was my mother. She 
had been looking anxiously for me. As had happened once 
before, I might have fallen into the head-race above the big 
water-wheel. When I saw her I was not too fearful, but felt 
rather proud and exalted. For was I not at school at work on 
my slate, and sitting beside the teacher, to boot? I was taken 
gently—and yet solidly taken by the hand and led towards 
home. There was no whipping, but I was told I had been a bad 
boy, and that something awful might happen to me some day 
if I ran away again, I was reminded of Willie Munroe who was 
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drowned in Bond Head pond, whose body I had seen in its coffin, 
as well as of my own fall into the head-race, and pride and 
exaltation of spirit departed from me. I was not permitted to 
begin regular attendance at school till the following year 


SERIOUSLY AT ScHOOL, 


The following year came, and on May 1, 1855, my serious 
attendance at school began. I remember the morning. My 
mother went with me. There were also in the little band wending 
its way to school that day Robert, son of John Atkinson (1817. 
1866), my father’s miller, and Hannah, his sister, the former 
being about eleven years old and the latter about nine. They 
were old hands and consequently comforted my mother and 
me a great deal in our daring enterprise. Under their guidance 
we moved quickly along, down the hill, over the crossway, and 
up the hill near the school. There must have been frost the 
night before, for I remember that in the bright morning sun 
there was sticky clay on the top of the hill. Soon we were at 
the school door and were received by the teacher. I fancy the 
reception was good, for I have forgotten all about its nature. 
It was not repugnant to me or I should have kept some recollec- 
tion of it. The first morning at school is, for the country child 
at least, generally a trying moment. I seem to have passed 
it fairly well, for I remember my first teacher with affection 
This teacher's name was Eliza E. McIntyre (1832-1904). She 
was the daughter of Mr Peter McIntyre, general merchant in 
Leskard and postmaster. She seems to have taught two years 
(1854 and 1855) in our section. She left behind her the reputa- 
tion of a good teacher—firm in discipline, and apt to impart 
and to call forth effort. I do not know whether she taught in 
other schools; perhaps not. At all events she was married by 
Rev. G. Riddell of Newtonville and Newcastle, October 19, 
1859, to William G, Huggart, son of Mr Robert Huggart of 
Lot 22, Concession 1, of Clarke. They removed to the United 
States and she died February 21, 1904, at Marietta, Ga. Two 
of her sisters were Mrs David Tyerman and Mrs John Ede of 
Leskard. 

Miss McIntyre was followed as teacher by Miss Mary Jane 
Allen. Of her I have very uncertain recollections for she re- 
mained at her post but a short while. I feel sure I attended 
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while she taught, but not long enough to receive lasting im- 
pressions. I have, however, in my possession the contract 
which was made and signed by trustees and teacher and I 
reproduce it here. 


“We the undersigned Trustees of School Section Number Nine in the 
Township of Clarke by virtue of the authority vested in us by the 5th clause 
of the 12th section of the School Act 13th and 14th Victoria cap. 48 have 
chosen Mary Jane Allen who holds a Second Class certificate of qualification 
to be a Teacher in said School Section and we do hereby contract with and 
‘employ her at the rate of Forty three pounds fifteen shillings in currency per 
annum from and after the date hereof and we further bind and oblige our- 
selves and our successors in office faithfully to employ the powers with which 
we are invested by the said section of said Act to collect and pay the said 
Teacher during the continuance of this agreement the sum for which we 
hereby become bound the said sum to be paid half yearly to the said Teacher, 
‘And the said Teacher hereby contracts and binds herself to teach and conduct 
the School in said School Section according to the regulations provided for 
by the said School Act, this agreement to continue one year from the date 
hereof. 

Dated this 21st day 
of January 1856 ( Hiram Bowen 

(Signed) + Robert Ferguson } Trustees 
| Francis Squi 
‘Mary J. Allen, Teacher.” 














Witness 
James M, Jerome 

There are endorsements on the contract which show that 
Miss Allen taught during only one and a half months and that 
she received as remuneration Five pounds nine shillings and 
four pence halfpenny therefor. 

On May first succeeding a similar contract was made with 
Margaret Rose at the same annual wage for the remainder of 
the year, ie., from May first to December thirty-first, 1856. 
Margaret F. Rose (1834-1870) was the daughter of William N. 
Rose, M.D., of Newcastle and was twenty-two years of age, 
with a second class certificate, when she presided over our 
school. Of the things learned under Miss Rose’s regime I have 
no recollection; but I was not unhappy. This comely, good- 
natured young girl managed to control her school, big boys and 
all, at least those of them who did not leave the school, more 
by good looks and kindness than by any knowledge of peda- 
gogical principles, We played, we learned to read and spell, 
to make figures and letters. Shortly after the end of the year 
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1856 Miss Rose was married to Mr Samuel Heal of Bowmanville 
and lived there for the rest of her life. A son of hers, Mr Fred 
R. Heal, is now (1923) a shopkeeper at 529 King St West, 
Toronto. 

The teacher in No 9 for the year 1857 was Mr Robert Wallace. 
The first exact information I can now find regarding Mr Wallace 
an entry in a day-book of my father's: “Feb. 13, 1857, Robt 
Wallace, Dr to teaming’ from Newcastle £1, Dr to 1 cord of 
wood, 10 shillings, Dr to 100 Ibs bran, three shillings and 9 
pence": total £1 13s 9d, or in money of to-day $6.75. No 
doubt the bill of $4 for teaming from Newcastle was for the 
transportation of the household goods of Mr Wallace from the 
Newcastle Station of the G.T.R. to some house in the Section. 
Where that house was I cannot definitely say, but I think it was 
somewhere on the land of Mr William Samis, Lot 32, Con. 3, 
about half a mile from the school. Mr Wallace was a widower 
with three or four children and there was some trouble in getting 
them housed when they first arrived. I think they got shelter 
with us for a few days until their goods were brought from the 
station. The whole affair was painful and gave occasion to my 
father to recall the days of his youth and the superiority of 
educational conditions in Scotland where masters like Mr 
MacKenzie of Auldearn were well housed and respected and 
spent their whole lives in one parish. Mr Wallace got settled 
and went on with his work, but his efforts were not brilliantly 
successful. His year's tenure of office was generally regarded as 
a failure 

It is difficult at this distance of time to be accurate in state- 
ment and just in criticism, but it seems to me that Mr Wallace 
was one of those who gave little explanation, who was satisfied 
if pupils learned things by heart, and who often applied the 
“taws” to those unfortunates who could not memorise what 
they did not comprehend. I remember that I was often kept 
in, and sometimes strapped for not being able to “say off” 
the rules contained in the Spelling-Book of the time. One result 
of this way of teaching was that in my class, at least, we gave 
up ing to learn to spell, and concentrated our ingenuity on 
devising methods of deceiving the teacher. And this seemed 
fairly easy, especially under the skilful leadership of a lad like 
Tom Blackburn, who was very deft in defending the younger 
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boys from the pains and penalties of not knowing their spellings. 
Sometimes he would wheedle, sometimes he would offer excuses, 
or make extravagant promises, sometimes he would succeed in 
palming off an old lesson we all knew by heart as the one for 
that day, and we got off. But often we were caught and whipped, 
and wails and protests and lamentations would darken the light 
of Heaven. 

A feature of mid-nineteenth-century pedagogy in No 9, 
Clarke, was sparse imparting of information. There was an 
idea that this tended to induce deep thought in the pupils. 
Tell a boy nothing and he will find out everything for himself. 
I remember a charming old bit of verse which was in the Second 
Book Of Lessons, entitled Signs of Rain, containing a rich mine 
of quite doubtful meteorological lore, most delightfully turned 
into tetrameter rhyming couplets running thus: 


“The hollow winds begia to blow, 
‘The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks ery 
‘The distant hills are seeming nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine! 
The busy flies disturb the kine 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings: 
Puss, on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o'er her whiskered jaws; 
‘Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies; 
‘The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is dressed: 
My dog, so altered in his taste, 
Quits mutton bones, on grass to feast; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
‘They imitate the gliding kite, 
‘And headlong downward seem to fall, 
AAs if they felt the piercing ball. 
ill surely rain, I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow.’ 











We read this charming bit as Lesson X, we read it often, we 
learned it by heart, but I remember yet the way I puzzled over 
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the meaning of certain expressions contained in it. I did not 
know what “hollow winds” meant, nor “the glass is low”. 
And, above all, the sixth line was a teaser. Who was “old 
Betty”? How could she have her ‘‘joints on the rack"? What 
sort of a “rack” was it? Was it like the apple-rack that was 
slung up in the kitchen on which mother dried her apples? 
Or was it like the hay-rack on which the men loaded hay to 
bring it into the mow? Maybe it was like the racks out of which 
the horses and cows ate their hay. Perhaps it was like the 
wood-rack on which cord-wood was loaded to team it off to 
market. But whatever kind of rack I pictured to myself I 
could not imagine why Betty should want to put her joints on 
it, or how she could manage it, even if she had wanted to a 
hundred times. And nobody offered an explanation, or asked 
a question—neither teacher nor pupil. 

My first manual in Grammar was the Principles of Engli 
Grammar by William Lennie. The method of study which I 
was made to follow was to learn by heart all statements, defini- 
tions, rules and paradigms in the larger type. No pupil was 
considered capable of applying his reason to the solution of 
grammatical problems; he was expected, even by Lennie him- 
self, to achieve expertness in language by dint of memorisation. 
For instance, at his list of prepositions he directs the pupil that 
these are ‘‘to be got accurately by heart! We learned them 
well, and I have not yet forgotten them all. For years I had no 
other means of identifying prepositions than by reference to 
this list. Tt ran thus: 

“About, above, according to, across, after, against, along, amid, amidst, 
among, amongst, around, at, athwart. Bating, before, behind, below, 
beneath, beside, besides, between, betwixt, beyond, by. Concerning. Down, 
during. "Except, excepting. For, from. ‘In, into, instead of. Near, nigh. 
(f, of, on, over, out of. Past. Regarding, respecting, round. Since. Through, 
throughout, till, to, touching, towards. Under, underneath, unto, up, upon. 
With, within, without." 

Some of these words had a strange air as I learned them, 
I certainly had never seen such as “‘athwart” and “bating” 
any other place, and for years I had no inkling of their meaning. 
All I knew of them was that they were prepositions—undoubted 
prepositions; for were they not in Lennie’s list? 

I must also say a word of our manner of learning Arithmetic, 
which was not rationalistic, but as I am beginning to look at 
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things, was rather practical aftcr all. The book we used was 
the First Book of Arithmetic of the Irish National Series author- 
ised by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 
It covered a pretty wide field, comprising the Simple Rules, 
Reduction, Weights and Measures, Simple and Compound 
Proportion, Practice, Tare and Tret, Simple and Compound 
Interest, Profit and Loss, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Ex- 
traction of the Square and Cube Root, etc., etc. This branch 
of study afforded an excellent opportunity for the exercise of 
memorisation. It was a beautiful field for rote work, and the 
processes of reasoning were reduced to a minimum. We learned 
the Addition and Multiplication Tables, the Table of L.S.D. 

Long Measure and Square Measure, Troy Weight and Avoir- 
dupois, and since there were high-bred, long-wooled sheep in 
the Section we learned with some difficulty, however, the Table 
for Wool Weight 








7 pounds =1 clove 








2 cloves =I stone 
f 2 stones =1 tod 
6h tods <1 wey 
2 weys =I sack 
12 sacks =1 last 


There was an old rhyme which some of us learned, part of 
which ran to the effect that, ‘The Rule of Three, it vexes me", 
and also that, “Tare and Tret, it makes me sweat”. Some of us 
did shed tears, if not sweat, when we were whipped for not being 
able to recite definitions like these 

Tare is an allowance made to purchasers for the weight of the package. 

Trt is un allawanes of 4b oh every 10d Tb. of goods; for waste Or Je pait 
of the whole. 

Cloff is an allowance of 2 1b. on every 3 ewt. made to those who retail 
goods, for turning the scales. 

‘Sutieis what remains after part of the allowance is taken from the gross. 





And to think that little, country children from seven to 
nine years of age, whose knowledge of business ways was con- 
fined to what they might have seen at the grist mill, the black- 
smith's shop, or the village store, should be punished for not 
readily seizing what was for them a foreign jargon! But for- 
tunately youth often forgets easily the sorrows of yesterday in 
the midst of the acti of to-day. Although the theoretical 
parts of the Arithmetic were vexatious, the problems were fairly 
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easy. Moreover, they conformed so well to the rules, and 
examples solved, at the head of the lessons, that generally all 
that was needed was to follow carefully the directions and avoid 
errors in the four simple rules and you would arrive safely 
without much reflection, at the foot of the slate, with the right 
answer. And there you were safe and sure, for rarely did the 
teacher ever ask you how you arrived at such and such a result. 
To get the answer was the main thing—not to understand the 
principles involved. ‘There are some whom I have heard lament 
over this. They have said it was a pity that children should 
miss such a grand opportunity for the development of their 
reasoning powers. But if we look ever so little into the matter 
we shall see that the average child under ten or twelve may be 
said to be incapable of many forms of abstract thought. When 
his teacher supposes him to be reasoning, he is often repeating 
parrot-like what has been dinned into him. I do not consider 
that the time I spent in working sums" I did not understand 
in Compound Division, Compound Fractions, Extraction of 
Square Root and Cube Root, etc., ete., was time wasted. I 
might, it is true, have been better employed, but I was learning 
to add, to subtract, to multiply and to divide, with reasonable 
accuracy, which is more than many a one can do, who is trained 
under highly rationalistic systems. ‘The four simple rules, with 
the manipulation of easy fractions, should be the limits for 
children in school. Let the pupil wait until adolescence is 
reached before attacking the “brain-twisters”, if indeed they 
are ever attacked. They have been a pest in the schools of 
Canada, particularly since the close of my early youth. 

‘My earliest manuals in Geography were the “Geography 
Generalised” of the Irish National Series and “Morse's Geo- 
graphy", an American book published by Harper and Brothers, 
of which the earliest edition seems to date from 1784. The 
“Geography Generalised” was an ably written book, but very 
condensed and abstract in matter and style—a book not well 
suited for children. Morse was well supplied with maps and 
illustrations, but it was rather strongly American in sentiment, 
and hence offensive to many Canadians, But before using any 
manual I had oral lessons in geography of which I must say a 
word. I think I can remember yet what the first lesson was like. 
It was an attempt to teach us the names of the countries of 
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Europe by having the whole class recite together after the teacher 
these names, whilst he pointed to each country as it was presented 
on a wall-map hanging before us. These names, as was natural, 
fell into a sort of rhythmic sing-song which aided the memory 
considerably, so that I remembered these names, in the order 
given, until I grew up. They have nearly faded out of my mind 
now, but I have accidentally found a list which seems to run to 
the old tune, and I reproduce it here 





Russia Portugal Germany 
Norway Spain Austria 
Sweden France Switzerland 
Denmark Belgium Italy 

Great Britain Holland Turkey 
Ireland Prussia Greece 


When we were able to give lusty and rapid expression to this 
list, as we followed the teacher's pointer, the names of the 
capitals were interwoven and chanted in one great rhyme with 
the names of the countries. Then we learned to chant the 
names of the Capes beginning with North Cape, touching such 
as Land’s End, and Cape St Vincent, and winding up with 
Cape Matapan. I have not had much occasion to use these 
ames in my life. They seem to lie outside the path of the 
average man. But now and then you will meet some of them. 
I remember once, more than forty years after I had sung the 
song of the Capes in No 9, Clarke, I was on board a ship making 
for the Mediterranean. I came on deck one evening and there 
ahead was the flashing of a fine light-house. I asked what it 
was, and was told that it was Cape St Vincent on the coast of 
Portugal. It gave me a shock. Suddenly I remembered that 
I was in very famous waters, where great victories had been 
won, and that the first time I had heard the name was in the 
Capes rhyme in the little, old, frame school at Bellwood’s corner, 
so many years before. Unkind fate, bad teaching—all was 
forgotten. My heart was filled with gratitude; I had learned 
something and had not forgotten it. 

But, on the whole, I have received small profit or pleasure 
from the geography learned in schools. The knowledge acquired 
in classes is so scrappy and superficial that it has no real vitality. 
I have never seen a river, a mountain, or a city about which I 
had learned lessons which did not surprise me when I actually 
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saw it. Sometimes I have felt disappointment, sometimes I 
have been elated at the grandeur of the real thing, but always 
the preconception was wrong. What a false idea I had of the 
prairie until I crossed it! What a poor notion I had of the Rocky 
Mountains until I saw them from fifty miles away! What does 
one know of gorges and canyons if he has not crept along by the 
foot of mountains where the bounding rivers rush and foam? 
Speaking seriously, I doubt whether it is possible for youth to 
receive any adequate return for the time spent in geography 
classes, unless taught by highly intelligent, cultured, and en- 
thusiastic instructors. As the thing is usually done it is but a 
snare and a delusion. 

My learning of history in No 9, Clarke, was a pitiful affair. 
The first book I used, I think, was Pinnock's Goldsmith's History 
of England of which I remember nothing now but the horror it 
inspired in me. The next book I had was Henry White's History 
of England for Junior Classes which inspired in me not less 
deeply feelings of despair. I have preserved a copy of the little 
book, and I sometimes read a page or two in it. It is, as I see 
it now, a rather interesting bit of reading. It is not without 
merit, and if my teachers could have realised that what is food 
for mature minds may be only poison for youth my school 
life might have been more happy and profitable. 

For General History our sources of information were the 
Readers of the Irish National Seri These lessons were found 
as early as the Third Book, in which there is a section of over 
forty pages devoted to Jewish History, beginning with the birth 
of Isaac and closing with the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. 
It is true that the author of these lessons regarded them mostly 
as a part of the scheme of revealed religion, still they were for 
him part of the real history of humanity—of that branch of 
humanity from which the Founder of Christianity sprang. In 
the Fourth Book there are a few lessons involving points of 
Jewish History, and in a certain number more, which treat of 
Geography, interesting historical matter is introduced. When 
we get to the Fifth Book we find a section of 130 pages devoted 
to an outline of the History of the World from the Creation in 
4004 B.C, to the Emancipation Act in 1833 A.D, Naturally the 
small amount of space at the disposal of the author forbade 
anything but the most superficial treatment of the great stretches 
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of human history. But here and there we find parts fully enough 
treated to serve, in the hands of well-informed and enthusiastic 
teachers, as points of departure for a fairly adequate knowledge 
of the great epochs. But there are many gaps, and, since, as 
far as I remember, the book was used almost entirely as a Reader, 
the pupil did not pay much attention to the history, and the 
meaning of it was not grasped by him. Still he sometimes did 
catch an inkling of what it was all about and remembered the 
names of some of the events and great actors of the past. The 
lessons had a great merit in that they were written in a clear, 
simple, and dignified style. ~ 

As to Canadian History my first text-book was “A Summary 
of Canadian History from the Time of Cartier’s Discovery to 
the Present Time” by J. A. Boyd, B.A., published by James 
Campbell, Toronto, 1860. It is a little book of 117 pages, of 
which fifty-three pages are devoted to the French period and 
the remainder to the British, The author was an able young 
man who completed his Arts course in the University of Toronto 
in the same year as he published his History of Canada. He 
was afterwards a distinguished lawyer and judge. His book 
seems now to be a production from which boys might learn 
history, but in 1861 I certainly did not regard it with admiration 
I remember a day in that year on which I was kept in during 
the noon hour and condemned to learn by heart a sentence from 
page 101, which I reproduce: 

















“Meanwhile, Mr Thompson convoked his Special Council, and explained 
the views of the British Ministry relative to the union of the Canadas, and 
the concession of Responsible Government, which was chiefly to be effected 
by rendering the principal members of the Executive dependent for their 
position upon the majority which their policy might secure in the House of 
Assembly.” 





1 made an honest effort to learn th 
during the noon hour and failed. It seems plain enough now, but 
then it seemed very dark and obscure. I did not succeed in 
being able to recite it before school was called at one o'clock, and 
was dismissed as a blockhead. This does not prove the unsuit- 
ability of the book for schools. I tell the story merely to show 
what sorrows some of us had in learning history, and why some 
were prejudiced against it. 

The successor to Mr Wallace was Richard Hoskin (1840- 


s admirable sentence 
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1924), who was teacher with us during two years (1858-1859). 
Ina letter to me from Denver, Colorado, May 17, 1920, he said 
‘The happiest two years of my life were those I spent as teacher 
of SS. No 9, Clarke—the years 1858.'9." In another letter 
written to me on November 3, 1921, he said: “I taught my first 
year in S.S. No 9, at the princely salary of £66 ($264). Near the 
end of my engagement, say the middle of December, a meeting 
was called to consider the advisability of my engagement for 
another year. It was unanimously conceded that I had given 
the Section the best school it ever had and, with a few faintly 
dissenting voices, I was re-engaged for another year. But on 
the matter of salary the majority voted that my salary should 
not be raised to £70, a sum proposed by a minority, but reduced 
to £60. And in addition I had to collect the rates. Your father, 
at the time a trustee, strongly advocated the advance, a kindness 
for which I shall ever hold him in grateful memory.” 

In his last letter to me, written October 1, 1922, he related 
some interesting things which throw light on life in Clarke in the 
“fifties”, and are worth preserving, perhaps. He says: “Among 
the scholars of the first day’s attendance was yourself; Jennie, 
Sarah and Kitty Bellwood; George Carter's two daughters; the 
two sons of Carpenter John Morrison; Bradford Bowen; 
Katharine, rah and Tommie Renwick; Herbert Renwick; 
and a creature by the name of Mallory, whose Christian name 
I am unable to recall. He lived in a shanty h his grand- 
mother somewhere in the woods, diagonally across, in a S.E. 
direction from Renwick’s Corners. He was a very refractory 
scholar. He would not be in the grammar class, and I insisted 
that he should, and his grandmother took sides against me. 
She interviewed Mr John Renwick (trustee) complaining that T 
was persecuting her relative; she whined to him in these words: 
ow, Mr Renwick, I've read that Grammar Book all through 
and I-can’t find a mite of sense in it.’ Mr Renwick told her he 
was powerless to aid her as he could not control the teacher in 
the conduct of his classes—who should be in them and who not. 
The fellow continued a scholar, and in the grammar class for 
six months. I never knew what became of him until one evening 
in 1864, when the Civil War between North and South was at 
its hottest, I was in attendance at an auction sale of books in 
London, Ont., when he saluted me, telling me he was working 
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in the city. I had been living in London then two years and 
continued a resident of it for four years longer. He stayed there 
some three months longer, and then I heard that he had enlisted 
in the Federal service in Detroit and ‘jumped the bounty’. 
In Buffalo he tried to play the same trick, but happening to be 
recognised, he was arrested, tried, and shot as a deserter.” 

In this letter of October 1, 1922, there are other interesting 
matters. He says, for example: ‘When I entered upon my 
duties the Section was in a ferment touching a new schoolhouse; 
some wanted it at Rutherford Smith's on the Gravel-Road and 
others at the Reid farm. Your father was among the advocates 
of the latter, as the neighbours spitefully claimed, as a matter 
of policy, in that the side-line, if the site was at Reid’s, would 
have to be opened throughout, and his wagons, to and from the 
station, would thus evade tolls on the Gravel-Road. However, 
late in the year (1858) a popular vote was taken and the site 
at Reid’s determined on; the site at Smith's being on a main 
travelled road was considered too public and too dangerous for 
a school. The side-line in question was opened throughout 
sometime in the fall (I think September) of 1859. I opened 
the new school on the first Monday in December, 1859, and 
taught in it to the end of my term, 

“The site of the old schoolhouse was owned by one Daniel 
Seaton when the school was built, but he never made con- 
veyance of it to the Section, hence when the school was 
abandoned he was still its proprietor. Mr Charles Bellwood, 
who at this juncture owned the farm, of which the site was a 
part, was anxious to own it, and took measures to this end. 
But Mr Bradford Bowen forestalled him, and with the help 
of Mr Ben Allen of Newcastle, obtained a deed of § acre of land 
(Feb. 18, 1860) from Seaton, who had emigrated to Illin 

Petition to Township Council for grant for opening road between Lots 
30 and 31, 3rd Con., Clarke. May 28, 1! 

We the undersigned do agree that we will pay the sum set against our 
respective names for the purpose of making the road specified in this petition 
in firm hopes that the Municipal Council of Clarke will assist us and do as 
far as is reasonable and just: in proof of which we do hereby set our respective 
names or in consideration do work or cause to be wrought the number of 
days at 3/0d per day: 

Francis Squair £20 0 George Carter £0 15 
John Such 0 10 0 Joseph Reed 2 0 
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Charles Parker 0 10 0 Alpha Soper. 0150 
John Morrison. 0 10 0 Wm Renwick 0 15 0 
John Awde 0 10 0 David Connet. 0 10 0 
Samuel Bowen A. Wilmot. 070 
John Werry. 0 10 0 Sam. Wilmot 076 
John Wilkinson 0 3.9 John Bellwood. 0100 
John Marshall 0 10 0 Charles Bellwood. 015 0 
John Radford 076 


“Mr Bowen permitted an old woman of the neighbourhood 
and her son, both morons, by the name of Remington, to occupy 
the building as a dwelling. This structure—the old school- 
house—was burnt down one Sunday night in February, 1860; 
hence the new school was opened about ten weeks before the 
old one was reduced to ashes. I think the Remingtons had 
ceased to tenant it a day or two before its destruction.” 

‘The writer has a distinct recollection of being wakened by 
his parents to see the old schoolhouse in flames. It was for him 
asad sight, and he wept to see it. He remembers, too, that there 
was an investigation, but that nobody was convicted. 

1 inherited a few old papers of the period (1856-1859), now 
become quite precious. Some of these bear on the school affairs, 
and I shall quote a little from them. The first one is as follow: 
“F, Squair Esq. Dr to School Trustees, No ition Fees to 
John for the quarter ending January 31st, 3s. 9d. Received 
payment in full. Richard Hoskin, Teacher, Section 9, Feb. 14th, 
1859." Next follows one for the quarter ending April 30th, 
1859, and for the same amount: 3s. 9d. Then another for the 
quarter ending July 31st, 1859, but this time for John and Jane 
and the amount is 7s. 6d. The fourth is for the same two 
children and the quarter ending Oct. 31st, and the amount is 
$1.25. I cannot understand why this last amount was not 
$1.50, unless it were that my sister Jane did not go to school 
during October. le girls, and boys too, were often kept 
at home during the fall and winter months. 


























The accompanying documents are of interest: A shows who the is 
habitants of the Section were. B,C, D illustrate Mr Hoskin’s statements 
respecting the agitation over the building of the new school 
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A 
Copied from rough plan of S.S. No 9, Clarke, without date, but evidently 
of about 1868, for the rival sites on Lots 28 and 30, Con. 3, are indicated. 
‘There were 48 Freeholders and Householders according to this list 
Con. 2, Lot 27 J. Hutcheson Con. 3, Lot 32. T. Gairdner 
“28 C. Wilson “33 B. Bowen 
H. Munro 7 “Nelson Bowen 








af —. Brown “Hiram Bowen 
“30. J. Bellwood Sr. "© 34 Wm Gibson 
«8 T. Bellwood Jr. at 35. Richard Peardon 
“31 J. Marshall “Win Rumford 
“32 J. Lovekin Con.4, "27 P, Harnden 





Con. 3, 





ibson «#6 D. MePherson 
J. Middleton "4B Billings 
H. Wells “4 98 HL Renwick 
J. Gibson “James Linton 





sR Smith 8B Billings 
J. Renwick “29 HL Renwick 
“TM. Trickey ‘ 


30 Wm Renwick 
29 Mrs Bellwood ee es 

“John Radford 
John Morrison 











es at 4 32, John Bayles 
“4 HT Reed 33. Charles Bellwood, 
“ « S, Bowen “T, Windate 
“31 Asaph Larabee "James Jerome 
“#4 George Carter 34 Alex. Colville 
“32. John Osborne "8 8 Robe Colville 


B 
Spsciat. Scuoot Nonice 

Notice is hereby given to the Freeholders and Householders of School 
Section No 9 in the Township of Clarke that a special meeting will be held 
in the School House on Saturday . . . . at the Hour of 2 of the Clock in 
the afternoon for the purpose of taking into Consideration the propriety of 
uniting School Section No 9 with part of Section No 6.1 
Dated this 15th day of Hiram Bowen ) 

April, 1857 Francis Squaie | Trustee 

Ralph Dowson 





Ls] 





< 
Sreciat, (sic) Sco. Meetixe 

Notice is hereby given to the Freeholders and Householders of School 

Section No 9 in the Township of Clark (sic) that a Public Meeting will be 

held at the Schoo! House on Wedensday (sic) the 24 of February at the hour 


48S. No 6 was covered by the Village of Newcastle. 
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of 10 of the Clock in the forenoon for the purpos (sic) of Selecting a School 
Site and to take into consideration any other object that may be laid before 
the Meeting. 
Dated this 15th day of February 1858. 
John Renwick) pustees [b. 8 
Francis Squair . 1 


D 


To the Trustees of School Section No 9 of the Township of Clarke 

We the undersigned Freeholders and Householders of said School Section 
No 9 hereby request that you would call a special school section meeting for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of dividing said Section 
also for erecting a schoolhouse and for locating a site for the same. 


‘Township of Clarke 
February 16th, 1859 









Bradford Bowen m Thompson John Cameron 
Wm Gibson Wilmot Enoch Holm 
Richard Peardon(d) ‘Thomas Hse John Wilkinson 
John Rumford Henry Alldrett John Fligg 
William Rumford John Gibson Edward Edis 
Francis Squair Charles Wilson Joseph Toynton 
John Mershell Joseph Rede Joseph Hutchinson 
John Werry Senr. Nelson Bowen Wm H. Smith 
Henry Middleton John Morrison John Radford 
Reuben Clark. Hiram Bowen James Jerome 
Alexander Colville Thomas Gairdner Richard Finlay 
Samuel Bowen Richard Osborn Frs, Gibson 
George Carter John W. Lovekin Charles Parker 


John Bayles 
‘This is to certify that I dissent from the decision of the Board of Trustees 
in refusing compliance with the above requisition. 
‘Thomas Windatt, 
Trustee S.S. No 8. 


As far as I remember there was only one large gathering of 
school pupils of the township during my youth. This reunion 
occurred, I think, in the summer of 1862—at least it was during 
the time (1861-1863) that Mr Daunt was Head-master of the 
Newcastle Grammar school. The place selected was very near 
the centre of the township, in a grove at the north end of Lot 
21, Concession 4, the property of Wm MeIntosh of Newcastle, 
directly in front of Lawrence’s Church. It was unfenced, and 
its shade was open to the horses and buggies of worshippers 
attending service across the way on Sundays. And on public 
occasions like this it made a very suitable picnic ground, A 
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feature of the day's activities were spelling matches which had 
been arranged and announced a month beforehand. I belonged 
to the group of twelve or thirteen year-olds who were to be 
tested in spelling by the words contained in the Third Book. 
Some fifty or sixty of us gathered in a circle round a teacher or 
clergyman, I don't remember which, who had been chosen to 
give out the words, and the “‘spelling-down” process began. 
At the end of an hour or so ten or a dozen of us were still standing. 
We had withstood the onset of hard words. The master of the 
ring showed signs of fatigue and suggested that a substitute 
be sought for. An important gentleman, who had been Reeve 
of Newcastle, Mr Andrew McNaughton, was found and pressed 
into service. He took his place at the centre of the circle and 
the struggle was resumed. For some minutes nobody fell, 
although Mr McNaughton bombarded us with the hardest 
words. Presently his eye fell upon page twenty-five, and at 
about the centre of the page he saw a word which he took for 
“remuneration”. He pronounced very distinctly “re-mu-ne- 
ra-tion”. The first pupil whom he asked to spell spelled the 
word correctly; but unfortunately the printed word on the 
page was ‘rumination which Mr McNaughton followed very 
closely with the eye; and, because the pupil did not satisfy his 
eye, he pronounced the unlucky boy in error. There was con- 
sternation in the group of spellers which was much increased as 
a second, third, fourth and fifth boy went down and out. Even 
then Mr McNaughton did not notice his error, but stern and 
firm continued to demand of the rest of the class that they 
should spell “remuneration” by giving the letters for “rumina- 
tion”. Presently we were all “dead men", Then was there 
consternation indeed amongst the adults as well as amongst 
the children. And indignation swiftly followed with vigorous 
protests. All those who fell by reason of “rumination” were 
adjudged “alive”, and each one of the ten or twelve received 
a prize in the shape of a book. My prize I kept for years, but it 
has disappeared. It was a modernised conception of the Knights 
of the Round Table. There do not seem to have been any 
more spelling picnics for the Township. What was the reason? 
Was it because of the confusion that day between “rumination” 
and “remuneration”? Perhaps. But a word of caution is 
necessary here. Let no youthful reader imagine that the con- 
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fusion was due to any unfamiliarity with these words on the 
part of the ex-Reeve of Newcastle. It was probably a curious 
case of visual inhibition due to excitement at being called on 
suddenly to perform unusual functions. 

An interesting paper of my collection of documents is a note 
of hand dated September 21, 1857, from my father to Robert 
Colville, as school-trustee, for the sum of £103:16:0 ($415.20), 
with interest, but at no specified rate. Judging, however, from 
a pencilled note in the corner, the rate was six per cent. On 
November 5, 1858, the debt was still unpaid, and a new note 
was drawn in favour of John Bellwood Jun. and John Renwick, 
trustees, for the amount of $415.20, payable six months after 
date, with interest at six per cent. per annum. After this, 
payments on principal and interest were made, but the whole 
debt does not appear to have been paid until March 17, 1866. 
It would seem clear from this that the finances of the Section 
were in an easy state, for a new brick schoolhouse was built in 
and at the same time the trustees were able to carry my 
indebtedness with ease for a number of years. From 














father' 
pencillings on the back of the note it seems clear that the source 
of this money was the Clergy Reserve Fund. 








he question of the Clergy Reserves was one which gave rise 
to much bitter discussion in Upper Canada in the first half of 
the 19th century. Its foundation lay in an Act of the Parliament 
of Great Britain passed in the year 1791 which provided: “That 
no grant of lands hereafter made shall be valid or effectual unless 
the same shall contain a specification of the lands to be allotted 
and appropriated solely to the maintenance of a Protestant 
clergy within the said Province.” 

In conformity with this Act Governor Simcoe's Proclamation 
of February 10, 1792, Section 2, reads thus: “That only such 
part of the township be granted as shall remain, after a reserva- 
tion of one seventh part thereof, for the support of a protestant 
clergy, and one other seventh part thereof, for the future dis- 
position of the Crown.” 

The Crown Deeds of the period, like the one granted to 
Robert Wilkins May 17, 1802, conveying to him 2700 acres of 
land in the Township of Clarke, gave the exact location and 
amount of the Clergy Reserves which accompanied the grant. 
In the case in question there were 3859 acres of Clergy Reserves, 
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situated in Lots 27 and 33, Concession 6, in the Township of 
Clarke. 

Thus, dotted over the Township there were Clergy Reserve 
and Crown Reserve lots, withheld from settlement, equal to 
some two-sevenths of the whole area, a fact which annoyed the 
real settlers a great deal because their public burdens were by 
this rendered heavier to bear. The Crown Reserve difficulty 
never was as great as that of the Clergy Reserves and may be 
disregarded here. The Crown Reserves sometimes yielded 
endowments for schools, colleges, etc., and thus were more 
acceptable to many. 

In July, 1827, an Act was passed authorising the sale of part 
of the Clergy Reserves. The amount sold in one year was not 
to exceed 100,000 acres, nor the total sales one quarter of the 
whole. Sales went on pretty rapidly so that by 1839 the limit 
of one quarter was nearly reached. Then on August 7, 1840, 
an Act was passed providing for the sale of all these lands. 

But it will be well to remember that on January 21, 1836, by 
Order in Council, forty-four Rectories of the Church of England 
were endowed by grants of land of about four hundred acres 
apiece. In the Township of Clarke the Glebe of the Rectory of 
St George was composed of Lots 20 and 27, in the Second Con- 
cession. And in addition Samuel Street Wilmot gave fifteen 
acres, north of the road, in Lot 34 of the Second Concession, 
making in all some 415 acres. We may.mention at this point 
too, that the Glebe of the Rectory of St John in Darlington 
comprised Lots 25 and 31 in the First Concession of Darlington, 
of the extent of about 400 acres. We should not overlook the 
fact that the creation of these Rectories did not increase the 
amount of land held as Clergy Reserves, inasmuch as the 
lands were already in that category. Nevertheless the feeling 
of hostility to the system of the Clergy Reserves was 
intensified 

The opposition continued to grow, and in order to give peace 
to the country, finally on December 18, 1854, there was passed 
“An Act to make better provision for the appropriation of 
Moneys arising from the Lands heretofore known as the Clergy 
Reserves by rendering them available for Municipal purposes.” 
This Act conferred on municipalities the right to use the moneys 
coming from Clergy Reserve sources so long as there was no 
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encroachment on the stipends of the ecclesi 
Vested rights were not to be disturbed. 

Although the Church of England had, in the beginning, been 
the sole recipient of the proceeds from these Reserves, gradually a 
number of other ecclesiastical bodies had been admitted within 
the circle of privilege. In 1826 that branch of the Presbyterian 
Church commonly known as the Old Kirk began to receive the 
sum of £750 a year for the salaries of ministers, and a similar 
amount was received by the Roman Catholic Church for her 
priests. Later, others were favoured, such as the Wesleyan 
Methodists and the United Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
(not to be confused with the United Presbyterian Church). 

As was quite natural, a good deal of discussion was carried 
on in the country as to the right objects to which to apply these 
funds. The Superintendent of Education, Dr Egerton Ryerson, 
as one might expect, intervened, and issued a circular giving his 
ews as to how the money should be spent. It is so character- 
tic a document that it is quoted in full as it appears at pp. 334- 
336 in vol. 12 of Hodgins, “Documentary History of Education 
in Upper Canada.” It had, no doubt, some influence, but many 
disregarded the appeal it made, as, for instance, the Village 
Council of Newcastle, as we shall see farther on. 


stical functionaries. 




















Circular to the Heads of City, Town, Township and Village Municipalities 
in Upper Canada, on the Appropriation of the “Clergy Reserve Fund” of the 
Municipality to the Purchase of Maps, Globes, Apparatus and Libraries for 
the Public School 

1. By the late settlement of the Clergy Reserve question a considerable 
sum of money is placed at the disposal of each Municipality in Upper Canada; 
and I take the liberty of addressing to you, and to the Council over which 
you have been chosen to preside, a few words on the expenditure of the 
Clergy Reserve Moneys, which the Act of the Legislature has placed under 
your control. 

2. I desire, therefore, to submit to your favourable consideration whether 
the highest interests of your Municipality will not be best consulted by the 
application of the whole, or at least a part of that sum, for procuring Maps, 
Charts, Globes, et cetera, for your schools, and Books of useful and enter- 
taining Reading for all classes and ages in your Municipality. If you apply 
the money to "general purposes” it will amount to comparatively little, and 
the relief, or advantages, of it will scarcely be perceived or felt. If you apply 
it to the payment of the salaries of Teachers, it may lessen for the present the 
amount of your Municipal School Rates; but it will add nothing to your 
Educational resources, and will be only of momentary advantage. But, if 
you apply it to furnish your schools with Maps, Globes, and Apparatus, and 
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your Constituents with Libraries, you will not only confer a benefit which 
will be felt in future years, in all of your schools, by all of your children, and 
by all classes of the population, without imposing a six pence Rate upon any 
fone, but will double your resources for these most important purposes. The 
Legislative School Grant is apportioned to each Municipality according to 
population, and is not, therefore, increased, or lessened, by any application 
‘you may make of your share of the Clergy Reserve Fund. But the Legislative 
Grant for School Apparatus and Public Libraries is apportioned to each 
‘Municipality according to the amount provided in such Municipality for the 
same purpose. In applying your Clergy Reserve Money, therefore, to these 
purposes, you double the amount of it; and confer upon the rising generation 
and the whole community advantages which will be gratefully felt in all time 
to come, and develop intellectual resources, which, in their turn, will tell 
powerfully upon the advancement of the Country in knowledge, wealth and 
happiness. 

3. Some Municipalities have anticipated what I now venture to suggest 
by resolving to apply their share of the Clergy Reserve Funds to the purposes 
above mentioned. The first application I received was from a comparatively 
new and poor Township, whose share of the Fund in question amounted 
to two hundred pounds; the whole of which the Council nobly determined 
to apply for procuring Maps for the Schools and Public Libraries for the 
Township, and sent a Deputation to Toronto to select the Books, Maps, 
et cetera. I had great pleasure in adding another Two hundred pounds to 
their appropriation; and thus every School in the Township is furnished with 
‘Maps and other Requisites of instruction, and every family with Books for 
reading, and that without a farthing's tax upon any inhabitant. It is delight- 
ful to think of a Township whose Schools are thus furnished with the best 
aids to make them attractive and efficient, and whose families are thus 
provided (especially during the long winter evenings) with the society of the 
‘greatest, best and most entertaining men (through their works) of all Coun 
and ages. Several Cities, Towns, and other Township Municipalities have 
adopted a similar course, some of them appropriating larger sums than that 
which I have mentioned to the purchase of School Requisites and Libraries, 

4, The voice of the people of Upper Canada has long been lifted up in 
favour of appropriating the proceeds of the sales of the Clergy Reserves to 
“Educational Purposes”. Now, that those proceeds are placed in their own 
hands, through their Municipal Representatives, it is as consistent as it is 
patriotic to carry out their often avowed wishes; and I know no way in which 
it can be done so effectually, as that, by which the amount of it may be, in 
the first place, doubled, and, in the second place, be so applied as to secure 
permanent benefit to every pupil and every family in each Municipality in 
Upper Canada. If the principal of the Fund were invested, and the interest 
accruing therefrom be annually applied, as I have taken the liberty to suggest, 
then ample means would be provided for supplying, in all future time, every 
School and every family in Upper Canada with the means of increasing the 
interest and usefulness of the one, and the intelligence and enjoyment of the 
other, to an indefinite extent, and that without even being under the necessity 
of levying a Rate, or imposing a Tax for the purpose. Such an investment 
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‘would be the proudest monument of the intelligence and large-heartedness of 
the grown-up population, and would confer benefits beyond conception upon 
the rising and future generations of the Country 

5. have, heretofore, furnished each Municipal Council with a copy of 
the Catalogue of Books for Public Libraries, and I herewith transmit a copy 
fof the Catalogue of Maps and other School Apparatus provided by this 
Department, together with the printed blank Forms of Application; and I 
shall be happy to afford every aid and facility in my power, as well as the 
Apportionment above intimated, towards accomplishing an object, or rather 
objects, so noble in themselves, and so varied and permanent in their influence 
and advantages. 

6, I will thank you to have the goodness to lay this Circular before your 
Municipal Council, and to let me know as early as convenient the decision 
of your Council on the subject which I have taken the liberty to bring under 
your notice, in order that I may know what Apportionments and provisions 
may be requisite to meet the Appropriations, and comply with the wishes of 
the various Municipalities. 

Toronto, 15th November, 1856, Egerton Ryerson, 








The amount of property involved in the Clergy Reserves 
was considerable. The total number of acres in Upper Canada 
is given as 2,389,707, and in the District of Newcastle (North- 
umberland and Durham), which more particularly concerns us, 
273,660 acres. The share of money which fell to the Township 
of Clarke is given in the Clarke Council minutes for Jan. 16, 
1857, as £1,640. 15: 

To Ward One £328 30 To Ward Two. £328 30 
To Ward Three..... £102 9 3. To Ward Four...., £328 3 0 
To Ward Five £328 3.0 

To the Village of Newcastle... £225 13 9 

It does not seem that any uniform disposition was made of 
these funds. The money seems to have been given to the School 
Sections, and was spent for the general purposes of the Sections 
in all probability. In Ward Two there was some disagreement, 
and a Commission of three, consisting of the Councillor for the 
Ward, Rev. George Lawrence and Mr Wm Wilson, was appointed. 
to settle the apportionment of the money in that Ward. The 
apportionment for Ward Three went probably to S.S. No 9, 
which covered a good part of the same territory. The people 
of the Section built a new schoolhouse in 1859, and part of the 
money would go to this object. Part of it, too, was lent on notes 
of hand drawing interest, and thus served to lighten taxation.t 
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How the Village of Newcastle disposed of its share of the 
fund is related in Bye-law No. One of the Municipal Council of 
Newcastle, then newly incorporated (1856). It reads thus: 


Whereas the inhabitants of the Village of Newcastle have voted that 
their proportion of the money derived from the fund, known as the Clergy 
Reserve Fund, be appropriated towards the erection of a Grammar School- 
hhouse in the Village of Newcastle, the amount being Two hundred and 
Twenty-five pounds, thirteen shillings and nine pence. And whereas the 
Counties Council of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham 
have granted the sum of Two Hundred pounds to any Grammar School 
Section that raises an equal amount. 

Be it therefore enacted, And it is hereby enacted by the Municipal 
Council of the Village of Newcastle, that they do hereby guarantee to pay 
over to any party authorised by the Counties Council to receive the aforesaid 
sum of Two Hundred pounds, and also the sum of Two Hundred and Twenty- 
five pounds thirteen shillings and nine pence at their disposal, from the 
Clergy Reserve Fund for that purpose. And be it further enacted, that the 
said Building be erected in the Village of Newcastle, on Block No 28 West 
side of Church Street in said Village of Newcastle. 

‘And be it further enacted, that the Clerk of this Municipality do transmit 
a copy of this Bye-law, signed by the Reeve and having the Corporate Seal 
thereunto attached unto the Clerk of the Counties Council of the United 
Counties of Northumberland and Durham. 





John J. Robson Passed January 19th, A.D. 1857. 
John Treleven ‘A, McNaughton, Reeve 
Wm MeIntosh B. M. Allen, Clerk. 


Jacob Casselman 


The master of No 9 in 1860 was Francis Hunt. The only 
bit of paper I have to which his name is attached is this bill: 
Mr Frs Squair 

to School Trustees Dr 
May 31st, To Tuition to two pupils. Total 5 mos $1.25 
Recd payment. Francis Hunt. 





‘The probable interpretation of this is, that my sister Jane, 
aged seven, and I, aged ten, attended school from January to 
May at the rate of two pupils for twenty-five cents a month. 
I remember very little about Mr Hunt. He was an Irishman 
past middle life who had perhaps seen hard times. His salary 
was $400 a year, which was considered high. He was a large 
man almost or quite bald. His feet must have been tender for 
he had the habit of leaving off his boots in the morning and 
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going about in his slippers during the rest of the day. He seems 
to have been a scholarly man, for if I remember rightly there 
were young men who came from outside the Section to receive 
instruction from him in such things as Latin and French. He 
had the peculiar habit of calling in the pupils after play by 
whistling to them as if they were unbroken colts, which indeed 
they were. I remember now that No 9, in my very young days, 
possessed no bell. Richard Hoskin, for instance, had recourse 
to a yell, “All In", which he used with unfailing vigour and 
regularity. Mr Hunt resorted frequently to the rod as a means 
of discipline, I think he was the last teacher who whipped me. 
Mr Hunt came to us from the Orono School; where he went I 
do not know. Whether he had a family I do not remember. 
These things are not too creditable to put down, and show 
that our school machinery was none too efficient. 

Although Warren Trickey is of the opinion that our next 
teacher was a Mr Mills, who stayed a very short time, I have no 
recollection of him, and will pass on to one who was undoubtedly 
with us, and left his mark very clear behind him. This was 
Mr Alfred Gifford (1839-1924), whose reputation as a teacher, 
on leaving us at the end of 1861, stood very high. If it is proper 
to speak of pure-bred Canadians, he certainly might be described 
as one. In letters written to me, one, June 8, and the other, 
June 15, 1923, he gave me a number of details which I shall 
copy. His grandfather, Humphrey Gifford, born in Vermont, 
came to Canada before the end of the 18th century and settled, 
with four brothers, east of Smith's Creek. It was there that 
his son, Aaron Gifford (1806-1842), was born. Aaron Gifford 
was married to Jemima Richmond, Nov. 20, 1828. Ichabod 
Richmond, Mrs Gifford’s brother, built the first saw-mill in 
Clarke, on Wilmot’s Creek, Lot 31, Con. 3, twenty rods south 
of where my father built his grist-mill in the early “fifties”. When 
I was a little boy I often saw the meagre ruins of this old saw- 
mill, and had my first reflections on the fickleness of human 
fortune. Aaron and Jemima Gifford took up their habitation 
on Lot 24, Con. 4, on land afterwards owned by Orange Ogden. 
There Alfred was born Oct. 3, 1839. When he was three years 
old his father died. Then the mother sold the farm to Ogden, 
and went, with Alfred, to live with her husband's brother Ezra. 
The boy began to go to school at four years of age to what 
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was known as the “Daniels school”. The building was a shanty 
made of logs and covered with a basswood trough roof. The 
seats were made of split basswood logs, flat side up. His first 
teacher was Sophia Larue, in his opinion a French-Canadian 
girl. Later a school was opened in Newtonville, where he 
attended. He attended Hunt's school (where, he did not say) 
for a short time. He was also in attendance at the ““Gamsby 
school” (Antioch or No 8), having Tyler and Lorenzo Gamsby 
as teachers. But soon, as he grew up, he ceased going regularly 
to school, but managed somehow to get in two terms at the 
Newcastle Grammar School, and one at the Friends’ Boarding 
V School in Picton. When he was about eighteen a couple of 
‘men came along looking for a teacher. They made him a sort 
of offer, and he, being weary of chopping wood at fifty cents a 
cord, accepted their offer if he could manage to get a certificate. 
He went post-haste to the schoolhouse and saw the teacher, 
‘Tyler Gamsby, who encouraged him in the idea of applying for 
a certificate. Next, and without delay, he called on the Super- 
intendent, who, after asking him a few questions, granted him a 
Permit to cover the interval until the County Board should 
meet, and he at once began to teach in what was known as the 
‘Billings school” in the ninth Concession of Clarke (on Lot 25, 
part of which was owned by Rufus Billings). When the County 
Board met he presented himself as a candidate and received a 
First Class County Board Certificate. Subsequently he spent 
another year studying, and then in 1861, assumed the Master- 
ship of No 9, or, as he called it, the “Reid School”. In his 
letter of June 8, 1923, he says that he had over 
the roll, and during the winter season an average attendance of 
over sixty, where now the average on any day is not above 
fifteen. The salary received by Mr Gifford for 1861 I am unable 
now to determine, but it pretty certainly was less than $400. 
Thave in my possession two bills for rates, one dated March 30, 
1861, charging my father for 53's months tuition, at twenty-five 
cents per month $1.303%, and the other dated June 29, 1861, 
charging for 8 months tuition, at the same rate, $2.00. But these 
throw no light on the amount of salary paid. There can be little 
doubt that Alfred Gifford's year with us may fairly be described 
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*'Saml Daniels lived on Lot 15, Con. 1. The school may have been S.S. 
No 2. 
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as a successful one. The large number of pupils he attracted 
proves this, although we must not forget the diminution of 
population which has occurred since 1861. I remember also 
the feeling of satisfaction with school affairs which prevailed 
generally in the Section. Children went more readily to school. 
Lessons were prepared with less reluctance. Order was main- 
tained with less punishment—particularly of the corporal sort. 

A point or two contained in his letter of June 15, 1923, may 
also be cited. He says that his father and mother had both 
taught school before their marriage: the father, at Munro's 
corners (later Trickey’s), where a school was in existence for a 
number of years; the mother, near the corner on the road going 
south from where the Rev. Mr Lawrence formerly lived. (Mr 
Lawrence owned the north quarter of Lot 23, Con. 4, but I am 
unable to identify this school. The means of identifying any 
schools in existence before Egerton Ryerson’s appointment as 
Superintendent in 1844 are scant and uncertain. 

The year closed. On April 8 of the following year (1862) 
Mr Gifford was married to Mary, daughter of Benjamin Fligg 
of Lot 24, Con. 2, in the Township of Clarke. The officiating 
clergyman was the Rev. Wm Herridge, Primitive Methodist 
Preacher, then residing in Bowmanville. In the autumn they 
removed to St Vincent, where Mr Gifford taught school for 
two years. From that time on he devoted his whole strength 
and attention to farming in the Township of St Vincent and 
with full success. He had a family of eight children—four sons 
and four daughters. To one of his sons he left his farm and 
removed into the town of Meaford, where he spent the last 
years of his life. He died on March 23, 1924. 

Our Master for the year 1862 was Thomas L. Stewart, as I 
iscover from three receipted bills for school fees signed by him. 
‘The rate that year was ten pence a month per pupil, and the 
three bills amounted to fifteen shillings. The rate had only a 
remote connection with his salary, the amount of which I have 
not discovered, and no connection whatever with the efficiency 
of the teacher. The reason why rates were imposed on pupils 
was to transfer a larger share of the financial burden of the 
Section from the shoulders of the larger taxpayers to the shoulders 
of the parents who had the largest families. It was a subject 
discussed at every annual School Meeting. I once heard a man 
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say that even if he were relieved of only fifty cents taxes on his 
land by imposing a rate on pupils he would vote for the im- 
position of fees. The Legislature made all Public Schools free 
in 1870, and all discussion regarding fees ceased. 

Mr Stewart was a young man who had received a thorough 
pedagogical training in the Toronto Normal School (established 
in 1847). A good many of its graduates had already gone into 
the schools of the Province, and had often distinguished them- 
selves, so that here and there wise heads were debating whether 
a Normal School Certificate were not of higher value than a 
Degree of the University of Toronto. But I think that No 9, 
Clarke, had never enjoyed the services of a ““Normalite” before 
the advent of Mr Stewart. Hence there was some expectation 
that the school was entering upon a brilliant period of its history. 
But this hope was not realised. Mr Stewart's regime was 
perhaps less remarkable than that of anyone of his three im- 
mediate predecessors. I remember it as a pretty humdrum year. 
One point I have not forgotten. He was very zealous about 
grammar. He left upon me the impression of being in love with 
grammar, saying that he preferred it to all other subjects. Such 
an idea was sufficient to arouse the suspicion in my boyish mind 
that here was a man who, to say the least, was not normal. I 
could not get over it. For me his love of grammar gave him 
the stamp of inferiority. The judgments of the youthful mind 
are often obstinately and cruelly wrong. (I ought to say that 
in the list of persons receiving Provincial Certificates in 1860 a 
Thomas Stewart appears as being awarded a Normal First Class 
Certificate Grade B.) 

During the years 1863, 1864 and 1865 the same Master 
stayed in No 9, Clarke. His name was E. Smith Pope. I think 
he was married and lived in Newcastle, but I am far from sure. 
By this time I had ceased going regularly to school. In the 
summer I went very little, for, at thirteen and fourteen, I was 
useful at home. There were many things I could do as well 
as a man by the time I was fourteen, and I did them with pride. 
There was no complaining on my part. Pitying on the part of 
others I would have resented. So my schooling time was limited 
to the winter, and I did not break new ground a great deal. 
Most of my time was spent in reviewing. I see, too, by the bills 
that I prepared the wood, built the fire, and swept the school, 
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and was credited sometimes with more than enough to pay the 
fees of all who went to school from our house. Unfortunately, 
the figures in the bills are not sufficiently detailed to make clear 
what the fees were nor my offsetting compensation for the 
performance of janitor’s duties. But the time passed quickly 
and pleasantly. Mr Pope was a kind, open-hearted man who 
did not stand too much on his dignity. He would give a joke, 
or take a joke with the boys. He would play “goal”, “‘two- 
old-cat”, or “shinney” like any twelve-year-old. He would 
even play “marbles when the weather was right, and shout 
“Inuckle tight” and “van-every” with the most vociferous. 

T have two relics of Mr Pope's regime which I value highly: 
one, a copy of the Fifth Book of Lessons authorised by the 
Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, published in 
Toronto by R. & A, Miller, 62 King Street East, 1863. The 
date written in my own hand on the fly-leaf is Nov. 25, 1863. 
The second relic is a report of my standing for the quarter ending 
April 1, 1864. 





Position No of ‘imes No in 
for first class 
quarter 

I Arithmetic B 

2 Geography A. 

3 Grammar A. 

4 Spelling. 

5 Reading V (Book) 

6 Writing 

7. Eng. Hist 

8 Nat. Phil. 

9 Composition 2 

10 Algebra 

11 Geometry 

12 Mensuration 

18 Book-keeping. 

14 Bad Behaviour. 

15 Imperfect Recitations, 

16 Late. 

17 General Proficiency, 


a 


(Grading 1, 2,3, 4) 





(1 highest) 


(Grading 1, 2,8, 4) 

The figures of this illogically arranged list are not easy to 
interpret. No doubt I understood them at the time, but now 
a good deal is uncertain. However, some facts are clear. Arith- 
metic was my best subject. In Grammar I was weak. In 
Spelling I was fair. Reading was not good, but Writing was 
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better. The Imperfect Recitations were rather numerous, but 
my Behaviour was good. In English History I was not good, 
but a little better in Geography. I have no recollection as to 
what we did in Natural Philosophy. I think my acquaintance 
with Sangster's book on the subject came at a later date. It is 
likely that we had lessons based on Section IV of the Fifth 
Reader, in which the Mechanical Powers, the Motions of the 
Earth, Specific Gravity, Eclipses, the Properties of Fluids, etc., 
etc., are treated in an elementary way. 

In the matter of Composition I had not been “‘led in a plain 
path". I can remember being punished by Mr Hunt for some 
crudity in Composition. And even Alfred Gifford laughed at 
platitudes I had committed. But Mr Pope praised an “‘auto- 
biography of a broom" which I wrote for him. I think that 
a child who is learning to compose should be treated very 
gently. But can Composition be taught by any one? Not 
much by any direct method. A little perhaps indirectly. The 
main elements involved in Composition would seem to be natural 
taste, something to say, and a knowledge and feeling for the 
correct use of words. If a teacher can strengthen any of these 
the pupil may be helped. But they are difficult things to 
strengthen. Certainly a large amount of precept and admonition 
based on interesting discussion of such matters as barbarisms, 
concords, explicit reference, and the like, has fallen on ground 
from which no harvest of good writing has been gathered. Is 
there any cure? None that human skill can apply, in all proba- 
bility. 

Algebra and Geometry seem to have been optional subjects. 
I certainly never studied them in my early school life. Did I 
lose much by neglecting them? A few weeks sufficed to make 
up the loss, after I needed them for examination purpose: 
But I probably lost something in working at mensuration by 
not knowing such important propositions as Euclid I, 47. It is 
clear that nobody was thinking about a so-called intellectual 
career for me. 

The rate-bills which I have for the years 1866 and 1867 show 
that Charles Keith was the teacher of No 9 for those two years. 
But I was now one of the big boys, and did not go to school 
except in the winter time. During the summer I was busy 
working on the farm, When I was fifteen I took a man's place 
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at all kinds of work that needed to be done—and almost did 
the same when I was fourteen. Even at thirteen I could harrow, 
hoe, spud thistles, bind sheaves, and so on, almost as fast as a 
man. In the summer of 1863, when I was thirteen, I was one of 
five who kept up with a hand-rake reaper for a day. And nobody 
thought this remarkable. All normal boys did as much and 
stayed at home in summer. And I scarcely went to school, 
except in winter, after thirteen. The big boys often did not 
derive much benefit from a winter's attendance, for they some- 
times did not fit well into the work with the rest. They were 
pushed aside into a corner to work alone at writing, spelling, 
or an endless doing of sums in arithmetic or mensuration. Often, 
the problems involved principles of algebra and geometry, 
ignorance of which rendered the solutions difficult, less useful 
and more easy to forget. But it was thought good pedagogy to 
teach farmers’ children to find how many acres there were in 
fields of such and such dimensions, how many feet of lumber 
would be required to build a barn of a certain size, or how many 
cords of wood were in a pile of such and such a length and 
height. I remember asking a teacher once how the value of 
x(Pi) was known to be 3.1416. He told me that it was deter- 
mined by actual measurement. My schooling under Mr Keith 
was practically And that was the end of my common school 
learning, except for a few weeks in the end of 1873 under R. K. 
Orr, 

Mr Keith’s immediate successor as teacher in No 9 was 
probably Mr Proctor Moulton, son of Hiram Moulton, who lived 
on Lot 25, Con. 5, just east of Orono. He had taken a course 
at the Toronto Normal School and received a Second Class 
Certificate, Grade B, on Dec. 22, 1864. He stayed one year— 
1868—and acquired the reputation of an able teacher. The year 
1869 seems to have been a calamitous one. Two men, Charles 
Sweet and Peter De Cardi, taught each a few weeks in rapid 
succession and gave up the position. But John Pierce took the 
place on April 3, and finished the year. Proctor Moulton then 
taught for two years, 1870 and 1871, In 1872 Mr D. F. Walsh, 
who was brought up a little farther east in Clarke (Lot 1 
Con. 4), was teacher. 

Robert Kimball Orr was teacher in 1873. He was one of the 
most remarkable men our Section ever knew. Born in 1847 in 
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Salem, son of Henry Orr, whose farm was on Lot 10, Con. 4, 
Darlington, he had, while still in his teens, enlisted in the 
Federal army and fought in the American Civil War. In 1873 
he was an undergraduate of the University of Toronto (B.A. 
1876). When he matriculated I do not know: he had ways of 
his own in pursuing his courses: they were often erratic. In his 
studies he was extremely catholic, and in so far as curriculum 
and time-table would permit, he browsed widely in all pastures. 
He is remembered by his old pupils as having possessed an 
encyclopedic mind, particularly in history and geography. 
After his graduation he taught in some of our Provincial High 
Schools, and I had the pleasure of being his assistant for a few 
weeks in the Brighton High School in the autumn of 1877. 
He died very suddenly on September 15, 1804, while Principal 
of the High School at Niagara Falls. 

My intimate knowledge of the Section closes with Mr Orr's 
occupancy, and I shall now confine myself to giving a mere, but 
as complete a list of the teachers of S.S. No 9, Clarke, as I am 
in a position to do. From 1855 down to 1925 I am pretty 
certain of my ground, but for the period prior to 1855 the best 
I can do is to give a few uncertain names, such as Eber Thomas, 
William Powers, ——- Thompson, Mary Munro, which I have 
heard mentioned by men like Henry Middleton, Jason Jerome, 
etc. For the part of the list covering the period 1855-1868 T 
have consulted, as has been indicated here and there in detail, 
private correspondence and my own family papers, and for the 
period 1869-1925 I have had the advantage of consulting the 
‘Minute Books in the possession of Mr D. J. Gibson, Secretary 
of the School Board of the Section. 

















1855 Eliza E. McIntyre Salary? 

1856 Mary Jane Allen 1} months $ 21.90 
“Margaret F. Rose. 9 months 116.65 

1857 Robert Wallace Salary? 

1858 Richard Hoskin. $264.00 

re) 240.00 New school 

1860 Francis Hunt. 400.00 

1861 Alfred Gifford. Salary? 


1862 Thomas L. Stewart. 
1863 E. Smith Pope. < 
ime ae oe i 
1866 Charles Keith. . “ 
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1868 Proctor Moulton 
1869 Charles Sweet 
“Peter de Cardi 
“John H. Pierce 
Proctor Moulton 





David F. Walsh, 
Robert K. Orr. 

John Daniel Hawes. . 
James Hunt Stanton, 
James W. Rae. 

Mary Lovekin. 
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as77 
1878“ 
1879“ 

“Mary Linton. 
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1884 Eli Fraser Bowie 
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1804 Miss E. A. Orchard, 
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1896 Miss A. Worden 
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“Mary Linton. 
1906 Arthur Emory, 
1907 Lillian Rae 
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Salary? 





‘About 1 month $ 25.00 
About 1 month 
From April 3 
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weeks. 


‘Nine months 
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Two months 


year 


3 year 
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360. 
380. 
360. 
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1908 Wm Law 4 year $213.28 
1909 “286.72 
“Alma Thomas * 192.00 Mrs F, W. Bowen 
qo! 283.00 
“Mary Wetherell "200.00 
1911 450.00 
1912 500.00 
1913 
1914 Maud Power 72.00 
1915 ‘$600 per annum 
1916 Irene Walker. 650" 
wi7 dyear 6500 
1917Gladys V. Bradley fyear 850 
wis 850 
1919 ig 850 
20 8 ow } year 450 per } year 
1920 Marjorie E. Wannan } year 1000 per annum, 
i210 year 1000 
1922 Mrs Sam, Powell. 3 months 250 
1922 Gordon P. Ego } year 1000 per annum 
19g 0 Vyear 1000 
2g fyear 11500 
1924 Velma Neal Byear 1000“ 
1925“ 1 year 1000 - 











ARE Our ScHooLs Goop? 





As I look back to my early days I wonder whether I should 
be justified in saying that my schooling was either good or bad. 
What I learned in school may seem meagre to some; still I 
learned some things and feel grateful therefor. It is not easy 
to be accurate as to what one knew sixty or seventy years ago, 
but I think I can confidently say that when I was ten or eleven 
I could read ordinary English with fair ease, could spell the 
words of the National Readers up to, and including, the Fourth 
Book, wrote a good schoolboy hand, uncontaminated by the 
Spencerian or any other system, and performed simple arith- 
metical operations with some accuracy and speed. My efforts 
at writing compositions, however, were laughed at by my 
teachers, and I was considered poor in History, Geography and 
Grammar. 

How and when I arrived at the possession of such accom- 
plishments as I had, am not able to say now with any definite- 
ness. The memory of their beginnings has become hazy. I 
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fancy, however, that I found the labour of learning not too 
difficult, or 1 should have retained unpleasant recollections. 
Certain it is that the pedagogical methods employed were old- 
fashioned—some, no doubt, would call them crude. There was 
no word then of kindergartens, object lessons, manual training, 
character building, training for citizenship, household economy, 
grammatical or arithmetical analysis, and much else which 
became rife in later times. You learned to read by the 
look-and-say method—phonetics were unheard of. You added 
by counting on your fingers. Division results were obtained by 
counting strokes on your slate, before your knowledge of the 
multiplication table was sufficiently dependable. We learned 
the names of the kings by rhyme just as we learned the countries, 
rivers, and capes, And some of the rote-learned things were 
rooted in memory better than the others. 

The justest accusation which I can bring against the schools 
of my youth is that in them I lost a great deal of time in the 
period between my tenth and fourteenth year. In other parts 
of the world and under other circumstances I might at about 
ten years of age have been introduced to a wider range of subjects. 
I might have begun Greek and Latin. Here in the Common 
Schools of Upper Canada one’s Classical studies were confined 
to a few pages of Greek and Latin roots in the back of the Fourth 
Book (thirty years later even the roots have disappeared from 
the Fourth Reader). Some of these were learned mechanically, 
and pleasure came from knowing that literally “incur” meant 
“to run into” and “recur" “to run again And there were 
some who objected to that modicum of learning: what would 
they have said if it had been suggested that one like me should 
begin seriously to do work in Greek and Latin? Protests would 
have been heard on all hands—from parents, relatives, and 
neighbours—and probably from myself. It would have been 
quite proper to do Greek and Latin if one were intending to 
enter some learned profession, but for a boy who was to be only 
a farmer or miller the thing was ridiculous. Whoever heard of 
anybody doing Classics for his own sake! ‘The only use of that 
sort of thing was to help you to read for medicine, law, or 
theology. Much the same views were held regarding algebra 
and Euclid, with this exception that they were supposed to be 
useful to teachers as well as to doctors and preachers, and were 
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consequently not neglected by any who were anxious to get their 
feet on ladders leading to the professions. And that I should 
enter a profession could hardly have been discussed seriously 
in our family, situated as we were. Certainly I do not remember 
hearing of such a thing. Hence I continued, rehashing my 
little stock of subjects, merely marking time, or possibly con- 
tracting habits of idleness and inattention, 

Nor do I think I profited from the contact with boys of my 
own, or a more advanced, age. Many of them were idle, and, 
although not vicious in conduct, were decidedly prone to indulge 
in filthy talk. Many were rough and boisterous and loved to 
domineer over smaller boys, particularly if these latter were 
quiet and studious. The clean, diligent boy often had to pay a 
high price for being decent, and was crowded into a narrow 
corner. 

Under the circumstances it is not strange that one should 
debate with himself as to the value of our State schools. Are 
they worth what they cost? Could they be dispensed with? 
One may not be able to settle the question very definitely, but 
it may be safer to side with what seems the majority and say 
that it hardly is possible to get on without schools, however 
bad they may be. One scarcely exaggerates, however, in saying 
that the number is increasing of those who regard them as bad, 
or at all events as worse than people of a hundred years ago 
expected they might become. Three statements regarding our 
schools have been often made. I have heard them repeated all 
along the way: (1) The schools of the past were very bad; 
(2) the schools of the present are little better; (3) but some day, 
if this or that change is made, our schools will rise to wonderful 
heights of excellence. No one of these statements is trustworthy, 
i of their convincing appearance. The first and second 
are exaggerations, and the third is a delusion. Our schools have 
been, and are, pretty fair. They have performed, and are still 
performing their functions, with reasonable efficiency, in spite 
of the fact that many ignoramuses and some moral delinquents 














have graduated from their classes. ‘The proportion of complete 
failure in the Master's class by the Sea of Galilee was one out 
of twelve. Do our schools show worse results? Shall we make 
them better if we adopt educational doctrines and methods 
suggested by self-interest or inflated enthusiasm? What proba- 
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bility is there that the changes recommended by the progressives 
of to-day will bring any greater satisfaction than those of the 
past? The promises of the past have often been illusive; may 
not those being made now prove just as deceptive? I am con- 
vinced that many educators have set their hopes too high as to 
what schools can accomplish. ‘There have been disappointments 
in the past, there will be more in the future. The foolish parent, 
the dull pupil, the indifferent teacher, a stupid public, and the 
dead hand of officialdom will always offer resistance to the | 
wheels of progress. No zeal, no expenditure of money can ever | 
eliminate the operation of these things. They are among the 
inevitable, never-ceasing brute forces of the universe. If we 
wish to make real progress in education we must cease at} 





upon our schools demands that are too great, too complex, and 
too confused. Simplification of the programmes, particularly 
of our lower schools, is a crying need of our time. 


In the period between Mr Keith and Mr Orr (1867-1873). 


Newcastie Grammar ScuooL 


I attended the Newcastle Grammar School, or, as it was 
beginning to be called, the High School. The length of time 
spent there was short. I think I began to go in December, 1870, | 
and continued until near the end of March, 1871. Several 
young men of my acquaintance, such as Tom Renwick, Dave 
Waddell, Malcolm Stalker, etc., were just then attending the 
Newcastle School. Tom Renwick, a near neighbour and intimate 
friend, suggested the thing to me, and with my father's consent 
I resumed my school-going. I had a walk of about eight miles 
a day—four out and four back—but I was often privileged by 
getting ‘‘a lift” in some good man’s sleigh, for there was still 
a considerable amount of teaming of wood, grain, etc., on the 
gravel road between Orono and Newcastle, although there was 
always some good, stiff walking, when the snow was deep, 
before I got to the beaten road. But youth is not easily daunted. 

‘As we have seen, the Municipal Council of the Village of 
Newcastle passed, on January 19, 1857, a By-law for the found- 
ing of a Grammar School. ‘The school seems to have been opened 
about mid-year of 1859. The first Master was John Turpin, 
M.A. His salary was at the rate of $800 a year with no assistant. 
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The second Master was Walter A. Watts, M.A., who occupied 
the place during the year 1860. The next was William Daunt, 
holder of a certificate, but no degree, appointed in 1861, at 
the rate of $700 a year. He held the post until the end of 1863 
The Rev. J. C. Wilson and Mr W. Warren Trickey, now (1925) 
both living retired in Toronto, were two of his pupils. His 
successor for the years 1864 and 1865 was William Lumsden 
(Hon. M.A. '62, Vic.) His salary was $600 per annum. 
William Ware Tamblyn followed Mr Lumsden in 1866, and 
remained in the Newcastle School till the end of 1871. He was 
Master when I was pupil. I conceived for him a strong affection. 
He was such a frank, straightforward man. He was one of the 
few men I have known willing to confess to pupils ignorance or 
error. He was transparently honest—sometimes a little too 
much so for his own comfort. He sometimes wore his heart upon 
his sleeve and the daws pecked at it. Mr Tamblyn was a small, 
spare man full of life and “‘go". Nobody was likely to snooze 
his time away in some neglected corner where Tamblyn was 
teaching. He had a keen eye for all kinds of hypocrisy and 
make-believe. He had a way of touching up the lazy and 
indifferent that did your heart good to see. And yet he was 
very tolerant of ignorance and awkwardness, if no presumption 
accompanied them. Many a time have I been laughed at for 
bluntness in speech or clumsiness in action, but never did William 
Tamblyn’s face show contempt or pity for any tactless word or 
act of mine. He was a scholarly man also and had been well 
drilled, as a pupil in the Model Grammar School and as a student 
in University College. We find his name as winner of the French 
Prize of the First Year in 1862, of the French and German Prize 
of the Second Year in 1863, and of the French, German, and 
Italian Prize of the Third Year in 1864, and finally at graduation 
in 1865 he won the Silver Medal in Modern anguages. In 
1866 he received the degree of Master of Arts from the University 
of Toronto. In the same year he was engaged as master without 
assistant in the Newcastle school and remained six years. I 
stayed too short a time to make many acquaintances among the 
pupils, but I remember the names of a few of those in attendance 
in the winter of 1870-1871. In addition to the three already 
mentioned there were such as John Farncomb, John Wilmot, 
Charles Wilmot, W. F. Eddy; and of young ladies such as 
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Lillian Massey, Eleanor Munro, and Mary Lovekin. Of the 
ten persons here mentioned only four or five remain: Dr Malcolm 
Stalker of Walkerton, Ont.; Mr W. F. Eddy of Regina, Sask. 
John Wilmot (2); Eleanor Munro (Mrs Matthew Garvin); 
and the writer. John Farncomb was the most scholarly pupil 
in the school. He entered Trinity University, distinguished 
himself as a student in its classes, and graduated as B.A. in 
1877. He became an Anglican clergyman, and is now dead. 
Miss Massey became, in 1897, Mrs J. M. Treble. Her name is 
remembered by those interested in higher education as the 
foundress of the Lillian Massey School for the study of House- 
hold Science. 
The three months spent with Mr Tamblyn meant a good 
deal to me. From that time on, many points which had been 
obscure were cleared up—particularly in Arithmetic, Grammar 
and History. I still carefully preserve a copy of Sangster's 
Arithmetic, published by John Lovell of Montreal in 1866, and 
bought by me January 9, 1871. From marks here and there on 
its pages it gives evidence of careful use. In addition to the 
deepening of my knowledge af old subjects, on the advice of 
Mr Tamblyn, I took up the study of French, which was quite 
new to me. One of the reasons which led me to prefer Frentt— 
to Latin at that time was the hope that some knowledge of! 
French would help me to better understand my fellow citizens 
of Quebec and make of me a better Canadian. It showed how, 
naif I was that at twenty, before beginning to prepare for any 
bread-winning profession, I should be thinking of learning 
French in order merely to be a better citizen. Such an attitude 
is perhaps unusual. But I am not sorry for it: I have had the 
satisfaction of adhering steadfastly to a dream of youth of an 
elevating character. It is seldom that a youthful hope can 
become as much of a reality as this of mine has become. But 
how different it has all been from what I thought might be my 
lot! What has come to me was certainly never dreamed of by 
me. But the hope of doing good by knowing French which I 
formed under Mr Tamblyn’s guidance has been a strong factor 
in the accomplishment of my life's work. And I am thankful 
for having met him. 

There followed Mr Tamblyn, for the year 1872, Rev. Stuart 
Foster. 
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And after him came John Roaf Wightman, M.A., who 
stayed from 1873 till 1880. Mr Wightman was a good teacher 
and a highly respected citizen. It has been his good fortune to 
live a long, happy life as student and professor. For many 
years he was a member of the Faculty of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
and filled the position with scholarly dignity. 

William McBride was Master for the years 1880 and 1881, 
and John McBride for the years 1882 and 1883. William Wilson 
Jardine filled the position during the years 1884-1888. Hugh 
Davidson followed and filled the Mastership with great accept- 
ance from 1889 to 1908. 

‘My next attendance at school after Newcastle was in the 
month of October, 1873. In the month of March preceding I 
had left home, had gone to the Township of Pickering, and had 
engaged to work on the farm of Mr John P. Buchan for eight 
months at a wage of $150. After about four months’ work on 
Mr Buchan’s farm I fell ill with typhoid fever and was in bed 
for some weeks. I went to Clarke to recuperate. But my 
convalescence was slow and I gave up hope of returning to farm 
work at once. Meantime something had to be done. Learning 
that about the middle of December there would be held a 
Teachers’ Examination at Bowmanville, I consulted with Mr 
R. K. Orr, teacher in No 9, Clarke, as to the likelihood of my 
passing the Third Class Examination if I were to write. Mr Orr 
asked me some questions, and told me he thought my chances 
for passing were good if I worked hard, and he offered to help 
me with the preparation of my subjects. So, for about six 
weeks I attended Mr Orr's school and received instruction in 
the branches upon which I should be examined, without much 
reference to the ordinary exercises of the school. 

When the time came I presented myself as a candidate 
before the County Board as a candidate for a Third Class 
Teacher's Certificate. The examination was held in what was 
called the Union School, Bowmanville, and Mr J. J. Tilley, 
Inspector of Public Schools, presided. I was full of fear and 
trembling, but I wrote on all the papers, and in a few days 
received the following certificate: 

Public School Teacher's Third Class County Certificate 


Nore.—This Certificate cannot be “endorsed” by an Inspector, or otherwise 
made legally valid in any County except the one in which it is issued. 
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Board of Examiners for the County of Durham 
‘This is to Certify that John Squair having passed the Examination pre- 
scribed by the Council of Public Instruction, under the authority of the 
twelfth section of the Ontario School Law Improvement Act of 1871 (34 
Victoria, Chapter 33), and having furnished proof of possessing the other 
requisite qualifications, A Third Class Certificate of Qualification has been 
awarded, and is hereby granted to him, as a Public School Teacher; which 
Certificate, in terms of the Regulations adopted under the authority of the 
above cited Act, shall be valid for three years from the date hereof in the 
County only where given, and not renewable by the Board except on the 
recommendation of the Public School Inspector. 
Dated at Bowmanville this 27th day of December one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three 

















John J. Tilley 
Inspector of Public Schools F 
Site } Board of Examiners 
W.E. Tilley 
Standing in the Different Branches 
Marks Marks 
possible obtained 
75 56 
7 65 
{Geanmer | 200 1 
Composition. 7 60 
Writing 75 45 
Geography 150 106, 
History 150 7 
Arithmetic 200 180 
Education and School Law... 150 87 


SS. No 9, Dartincron 


Having received my certificate, I made enquiry as to vacant 
schools in the neighbourhood, and soon learned that Mr Malcolm 
McTavish was, after eleven years of occupancy, leaving the 
Salem school (S.S. No 9, Darlington) for a position in the Public 
School, Bowmanville. I was told that Mr Edmund Prout, 
whose home was on Lot 7, Concession 3, Darlington, was one of 
the Trustees of the Section. I started at once from my father's 
house for Mr Prout’s. It was a bright winter morning between 
December 28 and 31, 1873. It was one of the important dates of 
my life. Attheend of a walk of an hour and a half, I arrived at 
Mr Prout’s and enquired for him. I was told he was in Bowman- 
ville, but that he would soon be home, and I was invited to 
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await his return. In half an hour he came, and I told him who 
I was and what I wanted. I produced my certificate and he 
and his son Mark, a lad of seventeen, withdrew to another room 
to investigate the document. It was a long and anxious quarter 
of an hour I spent waiting for them to reappear. I was extremely 
conscious of my unpreparedness to play the rdle of teacher. 
‘My heart was faint; a scowl would have put me to flight. 
But father and son re-entered with pleasant enough faces. I 
was invited to stay to dinner and then to accompany Mr Prout 
to a meeting in the schoolhouse which had been called to con- 
sider the founding of a cheese factory, at which the three school 
trustees would be present. I was told afterwards that in the 
discussion, while father and son were closeted together, the fact 
that turned the scale in my favour was that in Arithmetic I had 
a mark of 180 out of 200. The average citizen of Ontario has 
long had a prejudiced admiration for Arithmetic 

When dinner was over we went to the cheese factory meeting 
and there we met the two other Trustees, Mr William Windatt 
and Mr Jacob Gaud. The Trustees seemed to be willing to 
accept me if we could agree as to wages. They asked me how 
much I wanted. I said I would not take less than the amount 
T could carn as a farm “hand”. They thought this odd and 
wondered whether I was serious, imagining I would take very 
much less for an easy “job", as they called it, than for a 
hard one. I said I could earn $200 a year with board on a 
farm and I wanted as much if I were a teacher. Then they 
offered me $300 for the year, and Mr Prout offered to board me 
for $2 a week. And thus the bargain was struck. The agree- 
ment was drawn up on December 31, 1873, It is preserved in 
the Minute Book of the Section. 

On the day fixed by law I opened the school. For several 
weeks my success in teaching was small, and I feared I should 
be forced to resign, but the Trustees stood by me, and I got over 
my difficulties in the matter of discipline. After a few weeks I 
sailed into smoother waters, and I had a great deal of happiness 
in my work. I began also to work at subjects at which hitherto 
Thad done very little, such as Algebra, Geometry, and the like. 
In this I was greatly helped by Mr W. E. Tilley, then of Port 
Hope, who held classes on alternate Saturdays in Bowmanville 
for teachers who, like myself, had much leeway to make up. 
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He was kind enough to say of me to another, after three or four 
months’ work with him, that, if I wrote for a Second Class 
Certificate at the July Examination of 1874, I should probably 
pass; but that he would recommend me to wait till July, 1875. 
‘As a matter of fact I had no idea of writing in 1874, for I could 
not imagine that I knew my work well enough to pass. I 
gladly accepted Mr Tilley’s advice, and felt much encouraged 
regarding the future, although my plans regarding the future 
were vague and uncertain. I had been looking forward to being 
a farmer, but I had no capital, and so the first problem was to 
get a few hundred dollars with which to begin. My intention 
had been to earn this capital as a hired man, but now that I 
had got turned aside into another career, I saw that I could 
make savings in it as well as on the farm. I could teach and 
study for a higher certificate at one and the same time. More- 
over, I saw that I could even prepare for university matriculation 
whilst teaching. So I got me a Latin and a Greek grammar and 
began to learn the paradigms. As I walked the mile and a half 
from my boarding-house to school in the morning or home 
again in the evening, I recited my declensions and conjugations 
attentively and vigorously. It was most exhilarating, and I 
made rapid progress. I met more difficulty when I began to 
read my authors, but with the help of special vocabularies, 
annotations, translations—interlinear and otherwise—I managed 
to dig out a good deal of the meaning. 

The close of 1874 was approaching. My trustees were good 
enough to offer me $350 for the year 1875 and I accepted. My 
school was now in good running order and everything went 
happily. I worked hard with my pupils and hard also at my 
own studies, preparing for the Teachers’ Examination in July. 
I wrote and passed, receiving the following certificate: 











Public School Teacher's Certificate 
Province of Ontario 
Board of Examiners for the County of Durham 

This is to Certify, That John Squair having passed the Examination pre- 
scribed by the Council of Public Instruction, under the authority of the 
twenty.seventh section of the Consolidated Act relating to the Council of 
Public Instruction, 1874 (87 Victoria, Chapter 27,) and having furnished 
proof of possessing the other requisite qualifications, A Second Class Certi- 
ficate Of Qualification, Grade A, has been awarded, and is hereby granted. 
to him, as.a Public School Teacher; which Certificate, in terms of the above 
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cited Act, shall be permanent during the good behaviour of the holder, and 


valid in all the Municipalities of this Province, 


Dated at Bowmanville this thirty-first day of July one thousand eight 


‘John J. Tilley 
( sl 





Inspector of Publi 
E. Tilley, B.A. 
. Davey 
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My new certificate gave me not only a higher 





Max. 
100 


cy 


5 
5 
5 


status in the 





lima of Examiners 


obt'd 
96 
160 
145 
175 
175 
2B 
45 
66 


60 


profession, it also made me eligible to hold positions in any part 
of the Province, and that, too, without any limitation as to 
duration of validity. I felt that my situation was much im- 
proved. And in addition I was appointed to a position in the 
Oshawa Union School of which Mr W. W. Tamblyn was 
Principal. The post was in the Fourth Form of Public School 
work, and the salary attached was $500 per annum. I remained 
in Oshawa only about three months, returning to Salem (No 9, 
Darlington) at the opening of school in January, 1876, with a 
salary of $450 a year. It might seem that I was taking a lower 
salary but in reality I was not, for the difference in cost of living 
brought the $450 in the country above the $500 in the town. 
The salary of $450 was the highest that had ever been paid in 
Salem to a teacher up till that time although the salary in 1924 
There was 
a good spirit among the pupils, They had confidence in the 
teacher and discipline was easy. When the end of the year 
came the Trustees invited me to remain during 1877. 
had decided by this time to take my university course, and hoped 
to matriculate in July, 1877, and was planning to attend Bow- 
manville High School from January to July in order to be better 


was $1000. The year 1876 passed very agreeably. 


But I 
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prepared. But the Trustees seemed anxious to keep me longer, 
and finally I consented to stay for another six months at a wage 
of $250 for the half year. I ceased teaching in July, 1877, 
and began to attend Bowmanville High School in September of 
that year. From there I matriculated into the University of 
Toronto in July, 1879. 

Mr George A. Stephens of School Section No 9, Darlington, 
is in possession of a Minute Book of the Section which contains 
a record of the business of the Section for the period 1867-1805. 
From a brief memorandum in the beginning of the book written 
by the venerable William Windatt we learn “that on the thir- 
teenth of January, 1867, the Secretary-Treasurer's house was 
burned (Mr Windatt’s house) and in it was consumed the 
Account Book containing all minutes of Trustees and annual 
meetings of the Section and the agreement with the Teacher 
(Mr McTavish) for the present year, who was hired at the rate 
of 300 dollars per annum, and to collect the rates free of charge.” 
‘A tin box containing various papers was also burned. We 
learn, too, that the Section was organised and the School opened 
in 1837. But nothing is said as to the site or material of the 
building, who the first teacher was, or anything of the sort. 
And such information is now very difficult to obtain. However, 
Mrs David McLean, daughter of Mr Charles Honey, has given 
me a few details. I have also a few from Dr J. L. Hughes, 
whose father and uncle both taught in the Section, as well as 
from Mr Andrew McFeeters, who lived long in the Section. 
The first schoolhouse was a log building and stood on Lot 10, 
Con. 4, on the south-western corner, facing south, with its west 
side overlooking the Manvers road. ‘The land surrounding—i.e., 
the south half of Lot 10, was the property of John Rutledge, Sen., 
who settled upon it in 1835 or 1836. The second schoolhouse 
was a brick building, erected in 1855 on Lot 10, Con. 3, at a 
certain distance east of the Manvers road and facing north. 
The third building, of brick, which still stands there, was put 
up in 1872. It is on the same Lot as its predecessor, but the 
school site was enlarged in 1872 by the purchase of seven- 
eighths of an acre of land for the sum of $40 from George Shaw. 

With respect to the schoolhouse of 1872 (still in use) the 
minute book shows that W. Spears received $455 for the mason 
work, and J. Brown $315 for the carpenter work. It also appears 
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that digging a well and repairing a pump cost $21.80, that 
Jonathan Stephens received $6.22 for lumber and nails for 
cribbing the well, that H. Hockin received $11 for a thousand 
feet of fencing, that H. Burgess received $6 for the work of 
fencing, that John Pipe received $4 for 40 posts, that J. Puley 
received $1.75 for digging two pits, and J. Brown for erecting two 
outhouses $30. We learn, too, that W. Spears received $8 for 
removing the old schoolhouse. A new chair also was bought for 
the teacher for$1.75. Inall there was an outlay of less than $1000. 

Mr R. R. Loscombe drew up the writings. The search of 
title in the Registry Office cost a dollar and the deed and dis- 
charge cost nine dollar 

As to the earliest teachers I can furnish no information. 
Mrs David McLean, who was born in 1844, says that she began 
to go to school in either 1849 or 1850, and that her first teacher 
was David Lockhart. Her opinion is that his predecessor was 
‘Mr Moorecraft. It seems probable that, from 1850 to 1852, 
Ephraim Rosevear, Caroline Stephens (sister of Jonathan 
Stephens), and James Hughes taught in the Section. It is 
certain that John Hughes (father of Dr J. L. Hughes) held the 
position from 1853 to 1857, and it is probable that Miss Fair- 
weather (Mrs David Keith) filled in one year between 1857 
and 1861. It is certain that Thomas H. Sweetman was teacher 
in 1861, as is seen from the agreement here reproduced: 

We the undersigned Trustees of School Section No 9 in the Township 
of Darlington by virtue of the authority vested in us by the fifth clause of the 
‘twelfth section of the Upper Canada School Act of 1850 have chosen Thomas 
H, Sweetman who holds an unlimited Second Class Certificate of Qualification 
to be a Teacher in said School Section; and we do hereby contract with and 
employ such Teacher at the rate of Seventy-five pounds currency per annum 
from and after the day hereof; and we further bind and oblige ourselves and 
Our successors in office faithfully to employ the powers with which we are 
legally invested by the said section of said Act to collect and pay the said 
Teacher during the continuance of this agreement the sum for which we 
hereby become bound—the said sum to be paid to the said Teacher yearly. 
‘And the said Teacher hereby contracts and binds himself to teach and conduct 
the said School Section according to the Regulations provided for by the said 
School Act. This agreement to continue for one year from the date hereof. 

Given under our hands and seals this First day of January, 1861. 

{Won Windate 
‘John Rutledge {Ls 
Thomas H. Sweetman 




















Witness 
John Rutledge Jun. 
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There is still the year 1862 before we are on solid footing. 
‘The teacher for that year may have been William Warren Trull, 
who received a First Class Normal School Certificate on June 
18, 1853. He afterwards lived in Orono. For the sixty years 
thereafter the names and dates of the teachers can be given with 
much greater certainty, and they follow hereupon: 














1853 John Hughes Salary? 
185408 a 
1855“ i 
1856“ y 
1857“ a 
1858 Mr Harrison (for a few weeks) about this 
time. 

1859 
1880 
1861 Thomas H. Sweetman..... $300.00 
1862 William Warren Trull Salary? 
1863 Malcolm McTavish ap 
1364 3 “ 
1865 : 
1866“ zs H 
1se7 4 $300.00 
1868 : « 
1869 i “ 
1s70* i 
is71 it 
1s72 e 
1873 x 350.00 
1874 John Squair.. 300.00 
ws" 350.00 
1876 450.00 
fam year 250.00 

“Byron F. White dyear 165.00 
1878 Henry Hoidge. cesses 275.00 
1879 Robert Sinclair. 320.00 
isso 350.00 
1881 Archibald Bingham. 325.00 
1882 Henry Chapple. 350.00 
isgg 400.00 
1884 Ann Margach Squair: 350.00 
1885“ is i 
1886 it 
1887 340.00 
1888 “ }year 210.00 

“" R, Lawrie Byear 105.00 
isso 330.00 
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1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1894 

1895 
1898 
1807 
1898 
1809 
1900 
1901 
1902 


1903 Si 


1908 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


1910 


1911 


1012 
1918 
1014 
1915 
10916 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Ireland. He came to Darlington in 1845. 


Kimball Morrison 


Edith N. Fi 





W.E. Smale... 
Minnie 


Howson 








Edna McGill 
Lorne Brown. 


‘Mary Clara Squair 





Olga Hoar 


Eva Sheppard. 
Reta Caldwell 


Hattie Campbell 


Ruth Bennett 


Mildred Smith. 
Florence Winn 
Ruby Bragg 
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Vyear 
4 year 
4 year 
4 year 
Lyear 
J year 
3 year 
4 year 


4 year 
4 year} 
4 year 
+ year} 
A year! 
until Nov. 
six weeks 
4 year 
4 year 


B year 





$ 300.00 
320.00 


335.00 
350.00 


250.00 
275.00 
350.00 
350.00 
355.00 
365. 





375. 
400 
400 
220 
180 
220. 
200. 
250. 
175 
275 
250. 
525, 


ssssssessssssessss 


ses 





96. 

420 
320. 
880. 


zeece 3s 


1000.00 
at rate of $1000 per year 


From 1917 on, minus 24 per cent. in each year, for superannuation. 
John Hughes (1822-1905) was born in Tyrone County, 


Was a teacher in 
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Salem for 5 years, then for 5 more (1858-1862) in Solina, then 
for 7 years (1863-1869) at Farrell's School, north-east of Tyrone, 
then for 22 years (1870-1892) in three schools of the Township 
of Cartwright, one of which was Burton's, near the Manvers 
townline, During a good part of his teaching life in both Town- 
ships he practised farming also. In Belden’s Atlas (1878) he 
appears as the owner of 100 acres in Lot 23, Con's 3 and 4, 
Cartwright. His wife was Caroline Laughlin. They had four 
sons and seven daughters. The sons were: James Laughlin 
(b. 1846), was from 1874 for forty years Chief Inspector of 
Schools in Toronto, John (b. 1849), Major-General, served with 
distinction as Captain in 1885 at Batoche, and was an efficient 
and zealous officer of all grades in the 45th and 46th Battalions 
for years, Samuel (1853-1921) (see p. 176), William St Pierre 
(b. 1862), Brigadier-General, served also in the North-West in 
1885, is at present (1926) Inspector of Penitentia John 
Hughes and his sons make a group of remarkably able men of 
original mind and independent spirit. They have been for the 
most part Methodists and Conservatives. John Hughes was a 
strong Temperance man (see p. 527). Chester, only son of 
James L., gave his life at the Front, Nov. 15, 1915 (see University 
of Toronto Roll of Service, p. 70). 

Maicolm McTavish (1832-1913), as his record shows, was 
teacher in Salem for 11 years. Before beginning in Salem he had 
taught one year in S.S. No 8, a couple of miles west of Bowman- 
ville. In 1874 he was appointed to a position on the Public 
School Staff of Bowmanville and remained there for 32 years, 
resigning in Dec., 1906. He was presented by his colleagues 
with a complimentary address and a purse of gold. The Mc- 
Tavish family were early inhabitants of Bowmanville. His 
brothers were blacksmiths and makers of farm implements. 
Malcolm was never married. He lived with two sisters, Janet 
and Amelia, who were milliners and dressmakers. A teaching 
er of 44 years in three schools is a rare thing in our country. 
ce 1874 Salem has had no one to equal Mr McTavish in 
length of service. Of his successors two, the writer and William 
Arthur Parks, have been members of the Staff of the University 
of Toronto. 

It is a matter of some satisfaction to have preserved an old 
memorandum book from which a pretty correct list of the pupils 
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of SS. No 9, Darlington, has been drawn up for the year 1875. 
There may be some inaccuracies in the list, which is not sur- 
prising after the lapse of fifty years. A discussion of the details 
of this list will be found at pp. 123-132, 

1875, Four Book 


Age Age 
Annie Clemens 14 Aggie Pollard o 16 
David Cole 19 Clara Prout. 4 
John Collacute 16 _ James Riches. 18 
Henry Minns 15 Annie Stephens. 16 
Eliza Noble 14 Richard Stephens. se 18 
Corsina Parsons. 14 John Weldon. 17 


1875, Tarp Boox 


Charlotte Clemens. cess 4 Fred. Riches. 16 
Elizabeth Fickers. 12 Lily Riche 2 10 
Francis Hall 14 John L. Scott 118 
William Hall. 13 Maggie Scott. pecei lah 
Mary McDonald. sss 11 Maggie Stephens. B 
John Noble. 16 Phillip Stone. “4 
‘Annie Plummer. 15 James Weldon. :12 
Christopher Plummer. 14 William Weldon 18 
Albert Riches. 13 Rebecea Wood 4 


1875, SecoxD Book 


Albert Clemens....... 9 Samson Parsons: 10 
Frank Clemens 9 Sarah Jane Pipe 10 
Ida Clemens. +10 Jessie Plummer an 
Betsy Cornish 16 John Rice. ul 
Ellen Cornish. 10 Maggie Scott R 
Martha Cornish - 12 George Stephens n 
Polly Cornish 10 Ida Stephens. 9 
Letitia Fursier i ++ Albert Stone 9 









Nellie Fursier Skelton Weldon. 9 
William Hall Arthur Werry. .u 
Eliza Hicks... Ella Werry....... ge 20 
Charles Honey 12 Janie Wood. : 

Henry Parsons + 9 George A. Yelland... 9 

1875, First Boox 

Edwin Allin - 7 S.A.Hall 8 
James Berry, 7 Frank Henderson oh 
Emma Cornish + 6 Ellen Hicks. +9 
W. G. Cornish + 9 Sam MeDonald. 7 
Carrie Grigg 7 Josephine Pipe 6 
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1875, First Boox—Cont, 





Age Age 
Robert Pollard. 9 Fred. A. Stevens 
George Rice 8 Eddie Stone. 
Libby Rice. sheesh 9 Albert Thickson ul 
Hugh Smith (Maxwell) 7 George Wood. 10 
Arthur Stevens, 6 


From Mr Tilley's Report to the Counties’ Council for 1883 the following. 
statistics are taken which may help to throw light on certain features of the 
school situation at the end of his Inspectorate: 


Dantinoron 





School Teacher Certifi- Salary Average 
cate attendance 

3. No 1, Shaw's Miss Walsh = 2nd Bo $375 BI 

No 2, Burk’s Miss Goode ard 10 |G 

No 3, Base Line Mr Allin 3rd 360-8 

No 4, Osborne's Mr Coombe 2nd BB 23 

No 5, Rehoboth Miss Kerslake 3rd 250-2 

No 6, Maple Grove Mr Kirkpatrick 2ndB = 34527 

No 8, Mount Carswell Mr Watson 2ndA 45047 

3. No_9, Salem MrSinclair 2nd BB 40022 

No 10, Jardine's Mr Stephenson 3rd 38517 

No 11, Hampton Mr Reynolds 2ndB 485 = 70 


(Two Divisions) 




















No 12, Zion QndA 45042 

. No 13, Farrell's Miss Bingham 3rd 2758 

No 14, Bradley's Mr Groat 3rd 40025 

No 15, Enfield Mr Rose QndA 40088 

. No 16, Enniskillen Mr Lee QndA 46043, 

No 17, Potter's Mr Staples 3rd 330-20 

SS. No 18, Tyrone MrSlemon 2nd A450 50. 

No 19, Baker's Mr Drummond 3rd 4002«7 

. No 20, Solina Mr Doidge  2ndBB 45039 

No 21, Haydon Mr Brown 3rd 38531 

CLARKE, 
School Teacher Certifi- Salary Average 
cate attendance 

No 1,Port Granby MrStaples = 2ndBB $400, 22 

No 2, Soper's Miss Motley 3rd 231 

S.No 4, Newtonville Mr Wilson IstC 49048 

No 5, Brown's Miss Barrington 3rd 250 18 

No 7, Crooked Creek Miss Black 3rd 5 19 
No 8, Gamsby’s 

(Antioch) Mr Odell and A 40018, 


S.No 9, Bellwood’s Mr Allin QndA 47588 
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School Teacher —Certifi- Salary Average 

cate attendance 
No 10, Starkville Miss Squair 2nd «$3208 
(0 12, Orono Mr Andrus 2ndB 475.104 

(Two Divisions) 
No 13, Kendall Miss Nugent 3rd 30082 
No 14, Kirby Mr Chapple 3rd. 37549 
. No 15, Leskard Mr Scarlett Ist CoB 460 32 
No 16, Davidson's Mr Coatham rd 328 
SS. No 17, McLean's ‘Miss Payne 2nd BB 300 19 
SS. No 18, Moffatt's Miss Williams 3rd 25 (20 
SS. No 19, Enterprise Miss Horsburgh 2ndB = 275-22 
'S. No 21, Hodge's Miss Braden = 2ndB 30018 
S.S. No 22, Davis’ Miss Dunn 3rd 28020 


When we look into these details we see that the highest 
salary in 1883 paid in Darlington was $485 to Mr Reynolds in 
Hampton, a two-teacher school, where in 1923, $1100 was paid 
to Mr Groat. The average salary in 1883 for principals was 
$378, whilst in 1923 it had risen to $1037. It is also to be noted 
that in 1883 out of twenty principals sixteen were men, whilst 
in 1923 out of twenty principals five were men. In Clarke 
the highest salary in 1883 was $490 paid to Mr Wilson at Newton- 
ville. In 1923, however, there does not seem to be any one 
highest salary, but instead five best-paid teachers who receive 
$1200 apiece. The average salary to principals in 1883 was 
$342, whilst in 1923 it reached $1062. In 1883, out of eighteen 
principals ten were women and eight men. In 1923, out of 
nineteen principals only four were men. Who would have 
dared to say in 1883 that such changes would have been wrought 
in forty years and that with a falling rural population! 





BOWMANVILLE SCHOOLS 

The early history of schools in Bowmanville is somewhat 
obscure. Mr J. B. Fairbairn, in his Reminiscences of Bowman- 
ille (p. 26), says that the first school was held in a log house 
on King Street near where the Registry Office now stands, but 
he does not seem to have been a pupil there himself. Later, a 
frame building was put up on the south side of King Street 
where the Hotel Bowman now is, Charles Bowman giving a 
quarter of an acre of land as a site, on condition that the building 
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should be free to any denomination wishing to use it for religious 
purposes. According to James Cryderman it was used by the 
Methodists as early as 1825. It also served for holding Town 
Meetings and other similar gatherings. Like many another 
schoolhouse of early times it was poorly put together, without 
a foundation, resting merely on cedar blocks. Mr Fairbairn 
mentions a number of persons who were teachers. Some of 
these, such as a Mr Blackburn, Charles Lister, John Scott, and 
James McFeeters, were earlier than Mr Fairbairn recollected. 
He learned his letters from a Mrs Cousins, and later in the 
regular school had such teachers as John Dyer Bone, David 
Fairweather, and Jeremiah O'Leary. His own grandfather, 
James Walker, also gave him instruction, but not in the public 
schoolhouse. 

All this has reference to what would now be called Public 
School operations. When we turn to the beginnings of High 
School history also, matters are not very clear. Mr John Elliott, 
once Principal of the High School, Bowmanville, in a sketch 
of the history of the School read at the closing meeting of the 
Literary Society for the year 1907 (and published contemporane- 
ously in the Canadian Statesman) stated that higher education 
in Bowmanville began with a class organised in 1851 by Colonel 
H, S. Reid, an English gentleman then resident on the north 
side of King St. East. Col. Reid engaged Mr W. G. King, a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, to teach his sons, and fitted 
up a school room over his driving-house. At first the class 
consisted of the Reid boys, their cousins the Hollands, and the 
Ushers. Later, others came in, and the class was taken to the 
old Town Hall, which stood on the site of the present Public 
School. There in October, 1851, Mr King opened up with a 
school of fifteen or twenty boys. But trouble soon arose over a 
severe flogging inflicted on a pupil, and early in 1852 Mr King 
closed his school. Later, in the same year the Rev. John Smith 
opened it up again, and with the help of his brother, a theological 
student, kept the school going till near the end of the year, 
when it was again closed. Mr Fairbairn in his Reminiscences 
(pp. 32-33) gives a fuller account of W. G. King and of the 
recklessness of his nature, and states that he attended Mr 
King’s school for some three months, and made a beginning in 
Latin. After reading this account of Mr King’s idiosyncrasies 
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one is not surprised that his school did not have a longer 
existence. 

This school of Mr King’s, along with several others of the 
same period, belongs, however, rather to the category of private 
schools. Our information regarding them is meagre and un- 
precise, ‘The official Report for 1852, published by the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, states that there were in Durham 
in that year three private schools with an attendance of forty- 
eight pupils who paid fees to the amount of £110,10s. The 
Report for 1853 mentions two private schools in thé village of 
Bowmanville with fifty pupils who paid £125 in fees. The 
Report for 1854 speaks of a private academy, besides two 
private ladies’ schools. And in the year 1855 one of the In- 
spectors of Grammar Schools, Thomas Jaffray Robertson, 
reported that some time previously Mr W. T. Boate had set 
up a school which at the time of the Inspector's visit was in the 
hands of Rey. Mr Livingston, a Presbyterian minister. Mr 
Robertson reported further that it was a flourishing classical 
school. There were also several others, for the Report mentions 
five private academies with 180 pupils paying £250 of fees, and 
one private school with eight pupils. But the name of Mr C. R. 
Loscombe, father of R. R, Loscombe, is the only additional one 
Lam able to recall. 

The official Report of 1853 seems to be the first to make 
mention of a regular Grammar School in Bowmanville. The 
number of pupils was 155. Latin was taken by ten, Greek by 
one, Algebra by sixteen, Euclid by twelve. The school received 
£92.10s. from the Grammar School Fund of the Province and 
£200 from tuition fees. All names of masters seem to be missing. 
The Report of 1854 states that there were 178 pupils, of whom 
fourteen were taking Latin. As to finance the Grammar School 
Fund furnished £70, £140 came from fees, and £33.16s. came 
from the Municipality. The masters received £241.12.3, but 
no names are given. 

The Report for 1855 informs us that the Headmaster of the 
regular Grammar School for that year was James Rollo, A.B., 
of Queen's University, Kingston. As to finance the Grammar 
School Fund furnished £80, tuition fees £56.17s, and the 
municipality £100, Mr Rollo's salary was £200 per annum. 
In addition to the published official Report there is also Mr 
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Robertson's unpublished Report in manuscript, already men- 
tioned, which furnishes us with rather interesting information. 
It was a Union School, the Grammar School part of which was 
in a lower room of the Town Hall, and the Common School 
above. The site was the same as that of the present Public 
School. The proximity of the Town Hall operated much to 
the prejudice of the school. Everything about the premises 
was in a confused and dirty state. Public meetings of all sorts 
were held there: not long before the Inspector's visit a circus 
had been permitted to exhibit in the school-yard, and during 
its stay, not unnaturally, the school was closed. Mr Rollo was 
a lively and spirited teacher, although apparently a diamond 
in the rough. Mr Samuel Robins was in charge of the Common 
School and, according to the Inspector, was a good teacher. He 
was a brother of Mr S. P. Robins, at one time a master in the 
Toronto Model School and later in the McGill Normal School, 
Montreal. They were sons of Rev. Paul Robins, Bible Christian 
Preacher, long well known in Bowmanville. Mr Robertson 
expressed his regret at the low state of affairs in the school and 
attributed it to disagreements among the Trustees, and feared 
there would be no improvement until these quarrels should be 
settled. He had had conversations with Mr Simpson, an 
influential Trustee, on these matters. 

Mr Rollo remained as Principal during the following year, 
1856, and conditions seem to have improved. A new school- 
house was built in that year, which remained the home of the 
Grammar School and its successor the High School until the 
building was burned in 1887, and the new High School built in 
1888-'90. 

‘The Headmaster for the years 1857, 1858, 1859 was Robert 
‘McGee, who held a certificate from a Committee of Examiners 
for granting Masterships of Grammar Schools. This committee 
seems to have been appointed first in 1853 and to have then 
consisted of Rev. William Ormiston and F. W. Barron, Principal 
of Upper Canada College from 1843 till 1856. Mr McGee's 

















* salary was $600 per annum. 





Mr Andrew E. Miller succeeded, and was Principal during 
1860-1862. Mr Miller's salary was $800 a year. 
‘The next Principal was Rev. George Blair, M.A., of Glasgow, 
who held the post during 1863 and 1864. His salary was $720 a 
=n 
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year. A regular assistant’s salary of $330 for the year 1864 is 
mentioned as well. Mr Blair afterwards was Superintendent 
of Schools for Durham County, for at least the year 1865, and 
later for several years for Grenville County. 

Next followed as Principal Mr Edward P. Crowle, Ph.D., 
of Giessen. He remained during the years 1865-1869. Dr 
Crowle is one of the few German Ph.D.’s who have taught in 
the schools of Ontario. But in the Report of 1866 he received 
severe criticism at the hands of the Grammar School Inspector, 
George Paxton Young, for the manner in which he conducted 
his school. Perhaps the Inspector was unnecessarily cruel. 
Dr Crowle was later for several years Principal of the Markham 
High School. 

Thomas A. MacIntyre, M.A., of Albert College, Belleville, 
filled the post of Principal during the years 1870 and 1871. 
He was afterwards at the head of Ladies’ Colleges in Brantford 
and in Toronto. 

John King, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin, was Principal 
during the years 1872 and 1873. He was afterwards Principal 
of the High School in the village of Caledonia. 

Mr King was succeeded by Mr William Oliver, B.A., of the 
University of Toronto. Mr Oliver had graduated in 1857 with 
the gold medal in Natural Sciences. He was head of the school 
from 1874 to 1882. During part of the time he had the able 
assistance of Mr W. E. Tilley, in the Department of Mathe- 
matics. When I was a pupil there (1877-1879), there were three 
of a Staff: Mr Oliver receiving $1200 a year, teaching Classics, 
‘Moderns and Science; Mr Tilley receiving $1000, teaching the 
mathematical subjects; Miss Ellen King, receiving $500 to 

8550 a year, teaching the English subjects. The school received 
two Inspectoral visits in the year 1878: the first by Dr J. A. 
McLellan on June 11 and 12, the second on Nov. 7 by Mr J. M. 
Buchan. The written Reports of these two gentlemen agree in 
praising the high tone of the school and the creditable character 
of the recitations, which they witnessed. There is a tradition, 
voiced by Mr John Elliott in 1907, that it was at this time that* 
the school began to take higher rank than hitherto among the 
schools of Ontario. Mr Oliver was certainly an active, hard- 
working man. He had, however, too many subjects to teach 

to be proficient in all, I must here admit the large debt I owe 
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the Bowmanville High School and its faithful staff of those days; 
it was a great privilege to be permitted to attend its classes at 
my advanced age (27-29 years) and make the acquaintance of 
cultured teachers of long experience. There was a rumour that, 
after my departure, my success in the University was the 
occasion of some rancour. I hope it was never very bitter and 
that no words of mine contributed to it. Certainly everybody 
about the school treated me with the greatest kindness— 
teachers, pupils, trustees and all. The atmosphere seemed of 
the healthiest and sweetest, and must have been very different 
from that existing in 1855 as described by Mr T. J. Robertson 
in his confidential report. The Bowmanville Schoo! Board of 
my time was composed of high-minded men who, without 
rivalry and jealousy, worked unanimously for the good of the 
school. Such names as the following may be cited: Frederick 
Cubitt, James B. Fairbairn, W. R. Climie, Henry O'Hara, 
W. B. Couch and others who were active as far back at least 
as 1878. In 1881 Mr W. E. Tilley resigned, and was appointed 
Principal of the Lindsay High School, and Mr W. Oliver resigned 
to become Principal of the Brantford Collegiate Institute in 1882. 

Mr W. W. Tamblyn succeeded Mr Oliver as Principal and 
occupied the position from 1883 to 1888, when he was appointed 
Principal of the Whitby Collegiate Institute. 

Mr Murray M. Fenwick, a graduate (B.A., 1879) of the 
University of Toronto, succeeded, and held the post of Principal 
from 1888 to 1896. His assistants were Miss I. G. Eastwood 
(B.A., 1888, Tor.), now Mrs R. Gourlay, who taught the 
Moderns; Mr D. H. Coates (B.A., 1886, Tor.), who was in 
Mathematics; Mr James Gilfillan, in 1890 holder of a First C, 
Provincial Certificate, later B.A. of Queen's, who was Science 
Master. Mr Fenwick's mastership coincided with a critical point 
in the history of the school, for it was in 1887 that the Union 
School of 1856 was burned. But the Board lost no time in re- 
building; before the end of 1890 a new school had received 
the classes. John Seath, on Dec. 18 and 19, 1890, visited the 
school and spoke thus in his Inspectoral report to the Minister: 
“The Board is to be congratulated on having erected one of the 
finest and most suitable buildings east of Toronto. The statuary 
and pictures, presented by friends of the school, form a novel 
and highly commendable feature of the equipment, etc., etc." 
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Such praise from so stern a critic meant much. In this Report 
the cost of the new High School is put at $12,500; but in the 
Minister's printed Reports we are informed that Bowmanville 
paid for High School buildings in the year 1890, $1219.86, in 
1891, $9333.41, and in 1892, $5051.37, or in these three years 
a total of $15,604.64, which sum may have been nearer the 
true figure. Real payments often exceed estimated costs. Nor 
should we forget the cost of “two excellent Public Schools, 
erected at the same period—one with ten rooms and the other 
with two,” as is mentioned in the Report of 1892. These two 
schools seem to have cost $19,556.36. 

The next in order of time as Principal was Mr James Gilfillan, 
who occupied the place from 1897 to 1905. He had been for 
more than thirty years a member of the teaching profession 
before accepting this position, was a very skilful teacher and 
excellent disciplinarian without harshness. He attended the 
Normal School in its great days and was granted a Second B 
Certificate on Dec. 22, 1864. He taught in a number of Public 
Schools, such as Osaca, Maple Grove, Clarke Union, Orono, 
ete., and in 1876 became a member of the Staff of the Bowman- 
ville School, where he remained in various positions to the end 
of his career. One of the interesting things about his Principal- 
ship was the fact that his old friend, Mr W. W. Tamblyn, after 
much experience as a Headmaster, returned to Bowmanville to 
be Mr Gilfillan’s assistant as Moderns master, from 1897 to 
1903, when he resigned. Mr Gilfillan remained at his post until 
1905. He died on Nov. 13 of that year. 

















ScHoon InsPEcroRs 


The earliest mention in an official document of a Super- 
intendent of Common Schools for the District of Newcastle 
seems to be that of Benjamin Hayter Esq., in the Report of 
Common Schools in Upper Canada for the year 1847. In the 
Report of 1848 Mr Hayter is again mentioned. In 1847 he 
reports that ‘The schools in this District are being greatly 
increased.” In 1848 he says that ‘‘A lively interest is growing 
daily in favour of Common School instruction, though there is 
doubtless still too much apathy and some slight opposition in 
certain quarters to the fair trial of the Act.”! 

~ ¥An Act for Common Schools had been passed Dec. 9, 1843. 
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‘The Report of 1849 gives the name of Rev. James Baird as 
Superintendent for the District of Newcastle. He, like Mr 
Hayter, refers to the fight that had to be waged in favour of 
Common Schools. He says: “Whatever some may say against 
the Common School system, I for one must say that Canada, 
with the exception of its towns, would be a mass of ignorance 
without Common Schools, humble as many of them are.” In 
this Report announcement is made of a Teachers’ Institute to 
be held at Cobourg on Aug. 2 and 3, 1850. This probably was 
the first meeting of the kind held in the region. 

In the Report of 1850 Rev. William Ormiston is mentioned 
as Superintendent for the schools of Clarke, and A. Fletcher Esq., 
for those of Darlington, whilst Rev. James Baird is confined to 
Hope. We have here an interesting attempt at reform by 
limiting the area of the Superintendent's duties. The new 
method was given up after a few years, with no noticeable 
increase in efficiency. 

In the Report of 1851 Rev. William Ormiston appears again 
as Superintendent-of Clarke, and Rev. John Climie as that of 
Darlington. 

In 1852 the Superintendents are: for Clarke, Rev. Mr 
Ormiston; for Darlington, Rev. John Garnet. 

In 1853 they are Rev. Henry Brent for Clarke, Mr Wm T. 
Boate for Darlington. 

In 1854 they are Rev. Henry Brent for Clarke, Mr W. T. 
Boate for Darlington 

In 1855 they are Mr W. T. Boate and Rev. John Climie for 
Darlington, Rev. Henry Brent for Clarke. Mr Boate reports 
that, whilst in 1854 there were 391 children between five and 
sixteen in Darlington, there are now but 290, The highest 
salary paid was £90, and the average £75. There are now but 
two private schools taught by females, one of which numbers 
seventeen pupils, the other twelve. 

In 1857 Rev. John Smith is given as Superintendent 
for Bowmanville, and Rev. J. C. Slater for Darlington, Rev. 
Henry Brent for Newcastle, and Rev. George Lawrence for 
Clarke. 

In 1858 there is some overlapping which obscures the situa- 
tion, Rev. Henry Brent appears as Superintendent of Clarke 
and Newcastle, and at the same time Rev. George Lawrence is 
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Superintendent of Clarke. Rev. J. C. Slater is over the schools 
of Darlington and Bowmanville. 

In the Reports of 1859 and 1860 all reference to Com- 
mon School Superintendents in Clarke and Darlington is 
missing. 

In the Report of 1861 Rev. Henry Brent is given for New- 
castle, and Rev. Alexander MacNab, D.D., for Bowmanville, 
whilst Mr W. T. Boate appears as Superintendent for the County 
of Durham, having Newcastle as his address. Mr Boate reports 
that there were twelve Common School libraries in the township 
of Darlington, but only one in Clarke. He regrets that there 
are 870 children between the ages of five and sixteen in Durham 
who do not go to school. He discusses the question of giving 
prizes, and comes to the conclusion that the practice is useful if 
prudence is exercised. 

In 1862 and 1863 again the official Reports omit reference 
to Superintendents of Common Schools in Durham. 

In the Report of 1864 Mr W. T. Boate is given as Super- 
intendent for Durham. He reports that two-thirds of the schools 
are free. He regrets that libraries are few, ill maintained, and 
little read. Mr Boate’s health has been very poor and he has 
been obliged to have recourse to the help of others, such as Mr 
Fox. But he will not be able to continue and he now offers his 
resignation with deep regret. Mr Boate died in the following 
year at the age of forty years. 

Rev. George Blair succeeded and was Superintendent during 
1865 and 1866. In his two Reports Mr Blair makes some in- 
teresting remarks. Of the eighteen schools in Clarke, fifteen 
are free schools, and of the twenty in Darlington, twelve are 
free. One of the most grievous defects in our schools is the 
frequent changing of teachers. At the beginning of 1867, of 
ninety-five schools forty-two will have new teachers. 

Mr John J. Tilley succeeded in 1867 while still a young man 
of twenty-seven. Born in Bowmanville he was familiar with the 
county and its history, and was able to fit himself into local 
conditions. He filled the place admirably for some sixteen years, 
always keeping himself abreast of the times and enjoying the 
confidence and affection of his people. Kind, good-humoured 
and tactful, he kept the peace wonderfully between trustees, 
Parents, pupils and teachers whilst aiding good causes and 
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worthy persons. Mr Tilley was an active, bustling type of man 
and did all he could to keep everybody alive. 

One of Mr Tilley’s most notable examples of administrative 
activity was his founding of a series of written County Public 
School Examinations, known at first as Competitive, and later 
as Promotion Examinations. In his Report of Dec. 30, 1882, 
to the Counties’ Council, he explains their origin. He says: 
“After [had been appointed to inspect the schools in the county, 
I carefully watched the progress of the work done by teachers 
and pupils for a few years, and became convinced that, in order 











to relieve the monotonous routine of the daily school work, to 





infuse new life into all parties concerned, and thereby secure 
better results, it would be desirable to place an incentive before 
the schools which would arouse healthful emulation, and give 
spirit and variety to the school work. Accordingly, with the 
concurrence and assistance of the teachers, a system of Com- 
petitive Examinations was established and carried on for five 
years.” The circular sent to the teachers of Clarke announcing 
the first of these Examinations, with the conditions attached, is 
reproduced herew' 

















Conpermmive Exam 

A Competitive Examination for the Public Schools in the Township of 
Clarke will be held in the School Buildings, Orono, on Saturday, the 20th day 
of March, 1875, commencing punctually at 9 o'clock a.m. Pupils will be 
arranged in two classes—Junior, under 18 years of age; Senior, under 16. 
‘Teachers sending candidates must notify the Secretary not later than the 
20th of February, of the number they intend to send, with certificate of age 
signed by a parent or guardian, and must also enclose not less than Two 
dollars. 

Ten general proficiency prizes will be given in each class, and a special 
prize for each subject. Each school will be allowed to send three pupils in 
ach class, and no pupil will be allowed to take more than two prizes. 

Subjects for examination: Reading, Spelling, Writing, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, British History (Tudor and Stuart periods). The 
limit in other subjects will be as prescribed for Fourth class of Public Schools. 

On Friday, March 19th, a Special Examination will be held, commencing 
at 9 a.m. Subjects: Euclid, Book I; Algebra, to solution of equations of 
fone unknown quantity, and Book-keeping. This examination will be entirely 
separate from the one on Saturday. 

‘The Examination, except in Reading, will be conducted in writing. 

All Candidates must provide their own paper, pens and pencils 

Jou Svat, 
Orono, Jan. 14th, 1875. Secretary, West Durham T.A. 
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To this system was attached a plan of prize-giving by which 
$1400 worth of prize books were distributed among the successful 
candidates. But when the Government grant of 100 per cent. 
was withdrawn in 1879 sufficient funds to procure prizes could 
not be obtained, and the system broke down. The Competitive 
Examinations for the County of Durham were held, as we see 
from the circular of Jan. 14, 1875, for the first time on March 20 
of that year. The place for Darlington was Hampton, and for 
Clarke, Orono. It was a heavy day's work for young, inex- 
perienced boys and girls to write on four or five hard papers, 
and some of them had nerves" that day. What the questions 
were like will be seen from the four papers which follow selected 
from the two years 1875 and 1876. 


Compenmive Exawination—County or Durna—Marcu 20, 1875 





Grammar—Senior Division 
Value 6 No1—Define the following terms: vowel, consonant, syllable. 
out the vowels in the words wayward and yearly. 

Value 12 No 2—Name the classes of pronouns. Which classes admit of 
declension? Explain the distinction between my, mine and my 
own. Account for the cases of cack and other in the sentence: 
They love each other. 

Value 10 No 3—Give examples of adverbial and terminational comparison 
and compare first, last, more, inner, superior. 

Value 10 No 4—What parts of a verb must be known in order to conjugate 
it? Give the past tense and perfect participle active of mean, 
demean, cost, accost, strike, ly, forbid, set 

Value 6 No 5—Distinguish transitive and intransitive verbs. How may 
intransitive verbs be made transitive? 

Value 10 No 6—Distinguish the terms subject and nominative, predicate and 
object. out the subject and predicate in the following 
sentences; He always acts with considerable judgment. To be 
angry is unwise. In the year 1066, William the Conqueror invaded 
England. 

Value 6 No 7—Write three short sentences containing (a) @ nominative 
absolute, (d) an adverbial sentence of time, (c) a noun sentence in the 
nominative case. 

Value 6 No 8—What is an auxiliary verb, and what tenses and moods 
require the use of auxiliaries? 

Value 8 No 9—Correct the following sentence so as first to state the supposed 
‘case as a fact, secondly asa supposition: Ifthouis honest, Iove you. 

Value 26 No 10—Analyse the following passage, and parse the words in 

italics: “The Romans and Albans being on the eve of battle, an 

‘agreement ‘was made between them, that three champions should be 

chosen on each side by sohom the victory should be determined.” 
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Compertnive Exawinarion 
County or Duriam—Maren 18, 1876 
‘Arithmetio—Senior 

1. The remainder 28 is J of the divisor and $ of the quotient, find the 
dividend. 

2. Reduce to its simplest form: 

15-44 of 3) X4-+2)—4x2(4 of 444) +2, 

3. What fraction of £7 is equivalent to j of a guinea? 

4. In a mixture, } of the whole, plus 25 gallons, is spirits, and $ of the 
whole minus 5 gallons is water. How many gallons in each? 

5, Divide $340.34 between A and B so that A shall have .7 times B's 
share. 

6. Accan do .6 of a piece of work in 4 hours; B can do .75 of the remainder 
in 1 hour, and C ean then finish it in $ of an hour; in what time can A, B and 
, working together, do the whole work? 

7. Find the cost of carpeting a room 16 feet 6 inches by 20 feet 8 inches 
with carpet 2 feet 9 inches wide, at 75 cts. per yd. 

8, What was the price of wheat per bushel when the penny loaf weighed 
8 ounces; the statute being that it must weigh 10 ounces when wheat is at 
12 shillings a bushel? 

9. A wolf can devour { of a sheep in # of an hour; and a bear § of a sheep 
in 2 of an hour; how long will it take both to eat 2 sheep, after the wolf has 
been eating 20 minutes and the bear 30 minutes? 











Compenitive Examtwation—County of Durwam—Manca 18, 1876 

Geography—Jur 
1. What is a Plain, Oasis, Inlet, Canal, Continent? 
2. Name the oceans, and give the position of each. 

3. Name the countries 
Capital of each. 

4, Name the Tributaries of the St Lawrence on the North side; on the 
South side. 

5, Name the principal Rivers in British North America, and tell where 
they empty. 

6. Where are the following Islands: Banks, Sitka, Trinidad, South 
Georgia; Capes: San Lucas, Chudleigh, Hatteras, Frio; Rivers: Columbia, 
Colorado, Fraser's, Madeira; Bays: Honduras, Verte, Trinity, Nottawasaga; 
Cities: Hamilton, New Orleans, Chicago, Three Rivers, Boston? 











n South America on the Pacific coast, with 








Compeninive Examiwation—Dunwamt Counry, Maxce 18, 1876 
History—Intermediate 
1, Name in order the English kings from William the Conqueror to 
Richard II, tracing the descent of the latter from the former, and giving the 
dates marking the beginning and close of each period. 
2. Give date and reign for 
Signing of Magna Charta, founding of English House of Commons, 
Conquest of Ireland, beginning of Wars of Roses, close of Wars 
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of Roses, Battle of Bannockburn, Tiler’s Rebellion, Introduction 
of Printing into England. 
3. In whose reign did Thomas & Becket live? Give his history. 
4. Write short notes on the battles of, The Standard, Bosworth, an 
‘each of those of Edward I. 
5. Give a short sketch of the Feudal system, 





In addition to the books awarded as prizes at these examina- 
tions diplomas were also given for proficiency in individual 
subjects. One of these, neatly printed in display type, was 
given to Miss Margaret Elizabeth Stephens, daughter of Mr 
Jonathan Stephens. It has been preserved by her sister, Miss 
Caroline Stephens, of Bowmanville, and its text is here repro- 
duced: 





Honor Card awarded to Maggie Stephens for Proficiency in 
Grammar in connection with a Competitive Examination for Public 
‘Schools in the township of Darlington, March, 1876. 

"jouw J. Tues, 
Inspector P.S., Durham Co. 
When one looks at these questions after the lapse of fifty 
years one is impressed with the difficult and unpractical nature 
of a considerable proportion of them. And yet at the time they 
seemed quite reasonable. The truth is we were all under the 

influence of a reverence for examinations. It was in part a 

superstition with us. Preparation for difficult, written examina- 

tions was supposed to work like magic in strengthening the 
intellect and in providing mental and moral discipline. And 
this, we thought, was particularly true, amongst Public School 

subjects, of Arthmetic and Grammar. Problems like 2, 4, 6, 9 

of the Arithmetic paper might be very unlike what one actually 

meets in practice, nevertheless to learn to solve them made the 
mind strong and supple and more able to grapple with the 
knotty problems of life. Thus did we reason. Thus were the 
extravagances of the mania for hard sums and the finical analysis 
of intricate sentences justified. But perhaps we were fortunate 
in coming too soon to hear much about Nature Study, Manual 

Training, The Decay of Rural Schools, The Sub-Normal Child, 

Intelligence Tests, etc., ete. There is always something to be 

thankful for. It is worth noting that these Durham County 

Examinations coincided with a Province-wide extension of 

examinations instituted by the Department of Education in 

its long continued policy of making the schools of Ontario 
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uniform, Mr Tilley generally conformed pretty readily to what 
the spirit of the times demanded. The Departmental Examina- 
tions of most importance introduced at about that time were the 
Entrance Examination which came into full operation in 1873, 
and the Intermediate Examination which began in 1876. Indeed 
we must not overlook the fact that Mr J. J. Tilley was one of 
the four Public School Inspectors chosen by Mr Crooks, Minister 
of Education, in 1876, to be members of the Central Committee 
of Examiners. The other three were John C. Glashan, James 
L. Hughes, and George W. Ross, who were held in public esteem 
as amongst the ablest men in their profession. It is a proof of 
the high regard in which Mr Tilley was held by Mr Crooks and 
his colleagues that he was associated with these gentlemen. 

The Competitive Examinations were kept up during 1875, 
1876, 1877, 1878, 1879. Then for two years no County Examina- 
tions were held. But the Inspector's zeal could not be repressed. 
And he determined to revive his Examinations, but somewhat 
modified, so as to make them suitable for the purposes of pro- 
motion in the classes of each school. Meetings were held in 
each Township, his plans of action were explained, and approved 
by all concerned. The Counties’ Council aided the scheme with 
a small grant for printing, most of which he was able to repay 
out of receipts from advertisers, who used the covers of his 
printed Reports. Mr Tilley’s ingenuity and tact seldom failed 
him when he needed the support of the public. Two examina- 
tions, one at the end of March and the other at the end of 
November, were held in the years 1882 and 1883. At the first 
examination of 1883, 685 pupils wrote, of whom 449 were success- 
ful, and at the second, 632 wrote and 496 passed. So that 
altogether over 75 per cent. of those who wrote were found to 
be qualified for promotion. He signed his Report to the Council 
‘on Dec. 31, 1883, indulging the hope that these Examinations 
would have a permanent standing. But on June 10 following 
he was appointed Inspector of County Model Schools and 
severed his connection with the Inspectorate of Durham. The 
Examinations were continued for some time under his successor. 

We have seen that 1883 was the closing year of Mr J. J. 
Tilley's Inspectorship in Durham. The choice of a new Inspector 
had to be made. The two most important candidates for the 
position were Mr Samuel Hughes, at that time English and 
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History Master in the Jarvis Street Collegiate Institute, Toronto, 
and Mr W. E. Tilley, then Principal of the Lindsay High School. 
Tt was a somewhat warmly contested election. Both were able 
men and both had been very friendly to me, and my sympathies 
were pretty evenly divided. But knowing only a few of the 
members of the Counties’ Council I could not have swayed 
many of them even had I desired to do so. Mr Tilley was the 
choice of the Council in June, 1884, and remained in office until 
his retirement on August 31, 1919. He died December 10, 1921, 
having been born September 20, 1840. For length of duration 
and for faithfulness of service, Dr Tilley’s Inspectorship was 
remarkable. 





‘TEACHERS’ Associations 


The organisation of teachers for mutual help and improve- 
ment has long been a feature of educational systems in various 
parts of the world. Sometimes the organisations have been 
imposed on the teachers by higher authority, sometimes they 
have been willingly adopted by teachers themselves. In our 
territory both types of organisation have existed. 

A circular from E. Ryerson, dated April 26, 1850, announced 
that 

The first Teachers’ Institute for the District of Newcastle 
(Northumberland and Durham) would be held in Cobourg 
August 2 and 8, of the same year. This Institute was one of a 
series held in each County of the Province. The proceedings 
consisted chiefly of lectures delivered by two members of the 
Toronto Normal School stafi—Thomas Jafiray Robertson, Head 
Master, who had charge of the English subjects, and Henry 
Youle Hind, second Master, who had charge of mathematics 
and the natural sciences. 

In the Educational Report for 1850 Rev. Wm Ormiston, 
Superintendent of the Township of Clarke, is quoted thu 
“At the commencement of the year I organised a Township 
Teachers’ Institute, which has been generally well attended, and 
which has been productive of much real benefit. . . . The 
Institute meets eight times a year.” 

In the case of both these Institutes the writer has not had 
access to any minutes of proceedings and is unable to say how 
long they flourished. He has no recollection of hearing, when a 
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boy, of teachers attending Institute meetings, and believes that 
their activity was of short duration. After he himself began to 
teach in January, 1874, he, with others, brought about the 
organisation of “The Educational Association of West Durham.” 
He has still in his possession the programmes for two meetings 
of the Association which are herewith reproduced: 











(@) Epvcarionat Association of West Durwaat 

‘The next regular meeting of this Association will be held in the School 

Buildings, Hampton, on Friday and Saturday, June Fourth and Fifth, when 
the following interesting subjects will be discussed 





Friday 

10 a.m. to 12 m, Election of officers and general business, including report 
‘of Committee on Competitive Examinations 

2pm. to p.m. Euclid, W.E, Tilley 

3 p.m. to 4.30 p.m, School Government A. Barber 

4.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. Miscellaneous Business 


At Eight o'clock P.M. 
A lecture will be delivered in the Town Hall, by W. Oliver, B.A., Head Master, 








Bowmanville High School. Subject—'“The Sea and its Secrets.” 
Saturday 

Sam. to 10am. History. FL. Ellis 

10a.m. to Ham. Claims of Small Children J.J. Tilley 

11am. to 12m, Reading T.H. Helson 


2pm. tod p.m. Question Drawer in Grammar. Questions on any subject 
will be allowed. 
‘The exercises will be enlivened with vocal and instrumental music 
Jas. GILenLtas Jou SquarR 
President. Secretary. 
April 26¢h, 1875, 


(@) Eovcationat, Association of West Durwast 


‘The next regular meeting of this Association will be held in the School 
Buildings, Newcastle, on Friday and Saturday, October 6 and 7, when the 
following subjects will be introduced for discussion: 

















Friday 

10 a.m. to 12 m. Teachers’ Examinations. A. Barber 

1.30 p.m, to 2.30 p.m. Duties of Teachers in reference to Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. J. Gilfillan, B.A. 

2.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. Arithmetic Class, conducted by W. E. Tilley 

3.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. In what way and to what extent should Teachers 
render assistance to pupils? J. J. Tilley 


At 7.30 p.m. a lecture will be delivered by Rev. S. S. Nelles, LL.D., President 
of Victoria College, also select Readings and Music. 
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Saturday 
9am. to 10 a.m. School Law and Regulations «J. Squair 
10am. to 11 a.m, Class in English Classies (Gray’s Elegy). .W. Oliver, B.A. 
11am. to 12m. Miscellaneous Question Drawer. F. L. Ellis 
1.30 p.m, to 3 p.m. Competitive Examinations, 
J. Squatr, Secretary. A, Barner, President. 
No year given. 

XXX 

MUSIC 


By Davi Morrison, BowMaNviLLE 


PROBABLY there was a band in Bowmanville before 1856,1 but 
we never could find out about i any way, except that Richard 
Peate, tailor, played the trombone, and Richard Windatt played 
an instrument called the ophicleide, a bass instrument out of 
date to-day. Between 1855 and 1858 the Bowmanville In- 
dependent Brass Band was formed with Wm Collard as leader. 
He was a cornet player and carried on the business of watch- 
maker with his brother John. In this band were Joseph McLean, 
Josiah Darlington, John Fletcher (a law student), S. F. Hill, 
and other business men of the town, in all numbering about 
twelve. On April 18, 1860, this band gave a concert in the 
Town Hall, assisted by the Bowmanville Glee Club, one of the 
best this town ever had before or since. Collard was a good 
musician, and several numbers on the programme given were 
his compositions. We don’t remember the year the big Orange 
celebration was held in Orono, but one of the principal speakers 
was John Hillyard Cameron, and this band, with others, fur- 
nished the music for the occasion, Old timers called the Richard 
Peate and Richard Windatt organisation the Old Band, while 
the Independent Band was known as the Collard and McLean 
Band. After this came another band with E. R. Bounsall and 
Andrew Climie as promoters, which numbered twelve instru- 
ments. It had Wm Andrews of Oshawa for leader. After a 
few years’ existence it gave up, and then was formed the Bow- 
manville Cornet Band with E. R. Bounsall as conductor. For 
a number of years with good and regular rehearsals under this 
"For evidence of a Band as early as 1848 see p. 226. 
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efficient teacher this band achieved quite a musical reputation 
throughout the country. In 1874 they carried off the First 
Prize at the Foresters’ Tournament in Toronto, as well as the 
Prize in the Free-for-Alll, a silver tankard, which the members 
presented to the bandmaster. In 1875 the Solo Cornet Player, 
A. J. Bounsall, died, and the interest was not kept up to the 
old standard, and eventually died out. Then the Upper Canada 
Furniture Company took up the band work, having shop 
employees as members, with E. R. Bounsall as conductor at 
first, and later with David Morrison as leader. For several 
years this band carried on quite successfully, and during that 
period won Second Prize at the great Band Tournament at 
Waterloo. Then came into being the band of the Dominion 
Organ and Piano Company, absorbing the Furniture Company's 
Band on account of circumstances in the working conditions 
of that time. The celebrated Organ Company's Band was one 
of the best advertising mediums this town ever had, One great 
factor in its favour was the interest taken by the officials of the 
Company in the efforts put forth to make it a first class organisa- 
tion. The first bandmaster was W. S. Russell, head of the 
tuning department, and a stockholder of the Company. Then 
Joseph Green was appointed. He was an American, a good 
cornet player and a fine violinist; but the greatest progress was 
made under Wm Cary, of Kingston, who had come out from 
England as bandmaster of the Prince of Wales Rifles. He was 
one of the finest band teachers we ever had in the Dominion. 
Afterwards John Waldron had charge of this band, and brought 
it to the high condition which it held for some years, when it 
won many prizes in cities and towns throughout the Province. 
It ceased only when the management of the Company changed 
hands. 

Tt must have been about the year 1858! that we first knew 
anything of the Old Orono Band, of which Edson Andrus, 
Mrs James Gilfillan’s father, was an active member. The band 
held their practice at his house, when no suitable place could be 
found elsewhere. An early bandmaster was a Mr Freeman, who 
was a good cornet player and violinist. Then a man by the 
name of Johnson had charge, Freeman going to Newcastle, 
where he was leader for several years. Afterwards G. W. W. 

For evidence of a Band in Orono as early as 1857 see p. 540. 
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Billings had charge (about 1870). The moving spirit of the 
Newcastle Band was W. H. Warner, village Clerk and Book- 
keeper at Massey's Foundry, who kept the band going till the 
Masseys moved to Toronto. After Wattie Billings left his 
place was taken by A. McEwen (about 1879) in Orono, where 
he stayed until coming to Bowmanville. Both the Newcastle 
and Orono Bands played for the big school rally that took place 
in the grove south of Lawrence's Church (see p. 367). Of late 
years the Orono Band has flourished under the energy of Andrew 
J. Knox, and has been united with the Durham Battalion’s 
Band, whose director was M. Tamblyn, Mr Freeman, having 
left Newcastle, located in Whitby, and the Freeman family 
became noted for their musical ability throughout the Province. 
Mr McEwen was for several years with the 48th Highlanders, 
Toronto, and later, bandmaster of the 22nd Woodstock Rifles. 

‘The Lorriman Band was composed of farmers of the Provi- 
dence (Darlington) section, and did their weekly practice at the 
old Lorriman homestead, later the Somers home, (now 1926) 
the Government School. The members were: William and 
George Lorriman, Alex. Wight, John Hoar, Thos Hoar, William 
Hoar, Wesley Hoar. Occasionally there would be one or two 
down from the town to give a hand, and E. R. Bounsall was a 
visitor occasionally in the capacity of instructor. George 
Lorriman, Sen., a tolerably good musician, had charge, and 
this organisation had quite a number of calls for their musical 
services at Bowmanville, and in other localities at fall fairs and 
the like (about 1870), (see p. 92). 

For several years the Newcastle Band, under the leadership 
of Mr Pickard, who was also leader of the Methodist choir, kept 
together and furnished very good programmes for the benefit 
of the people of that village, and at a musical tournament at 
Bowmanville received First Prize, being conducted by James 
Wallis, clarinette soloist of the Dominion Organ and Piano 
Company's Band, Blackstock Band came Second, and Newton- 
ville Band Third. On the death of Mr Pickard the band passed 
out of existence, and of the three present at the contest just 
mentioned only the Newtonville Band survived. 

‘The Band of the Salvation Army Corps in Bowmanville was 
formed soon after 1884. It was under the leadership of Charles 
Burden, son of Samuel Burden, a well-known citizen of Bowman- 
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ville in his day. Of this band there were several members of 
ability, and great interest was taken in it by the members, and 
it became one of the best S.A. bands in the country. On account 
of the death of some, and of the departure of others for the 
Pacific Coast, there are very few of the original number left 
William Pinch and Chas Cox are about the only old ones now. 
David Morrison and Edward Meath, of the Dominion Organ 
Company's Band, were their instructors in palmy days. 

Of organists, pianists, and choir leaders Bowmanville has had 
a considerable number. In 1860 one of the most prominent 
pianists was George Carter, son-in-law of Dr Macnab, rector 
of St John's Church, where he officiated as organist. Some 
years later he was organist of St James, Toronto. He was a 
very accomplished musician and did a good work for music 
here. Another pianist of that period was T. Cooper, who took 
an active part in the musical programmes given. In 1862 many 
fine pianists were heard here in concerts as soloists: Mrs Brent 
of Newcastle, Mrs Ward, and Miss Ward. These were often 
heard as pianists in Classic selections, such as are seldom heard 
today. Mrs Brent and Mrs Ward were heard on several 
occasions in duett, both being very accomplished pianists. 
Professor Miller was also a great player of about 1876. Another 
was Miss Porter, daughter of William Porter, iron-master. This 
lady was a brilliant musician and appeared on many occasions 
in concert work. Coming down to 1883 we find two pianists, 
Mrs Scarf and Professor Doyle, of more than average ability. 
We had almost forgotten another fine pianist of the 1863 period, 
‘Mrs Dr Patterson, who, by reason of poor health, did not appear 
often as a public performer. Miss S. A. Neads, daughter of 
Jacob Neads, was organist of the Bible Christian Church for 
years, while John Rice acted as choir leader. Succeeding Miss 
Neads were Miss Tapson and William Yule, with Harry Knight 
as choir master, up to the time of the union of the Bible Christian 
Church with the other Methodist Churches. William Yule was 
an employee of the Organ Co., a member of the Band, a clarinette 
player, and a composer of several well-known marches. He 
went to Chicago and had charge of a fine band in that city, and 
also was organist of several society clubs. Three years ago he 
passed away. While here he was also member of the Bowman- 
ville Quintette Club: A. McEwen, First Violin; David Morrison, 
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Second Violin; William Yule, Clarinette; Fred Ratenbury, 
Cornet; William Roenigk, String Bass. 

In the Primitive Methodist Church in 1855 the Choir leader 
was Peter Coleman. The Coleman family was a musical one, 
and members of it were in the Choir, as singers or organists, up 
to the time of the union of the Methodist Churches in 1884, 
Miss Noble, a music teacher, was organist in this Church in its 
early days, and afterwards Miss Hoar, daughter of Thos Hoar, 
fated in that position, with a small orchestra consisting of 
violin, flute, cornet, and ‘cello to assist. 

In the Wesleyan Church we remember such as John Pearce, 
Choir Leader, with Thos Tapson as Organist; then Professor 
Terry with Miss Amelia Bell as Organist. Then came Mr Jewel 
and John Joblin, Choir Leaders. When the Union of 1884 took 
place Harry Knight was appointed Choir Master, with Miss 
E. Glover as Soprano Soloist, and Miss G. Cawker as Organist. 
Mr Knight is now Choir Master of St Paul's United Church 
Miss Glover, now Mrs Arthur Cawker, is Soloist in this choir. 
Miss G. Cawker, now Mrs Gunn, is Organist of St John’s 
Anglican Church. 

In the Auld Kirk they did not have a choir, but a Mr Thomp- 
son was precentor in Mr MacKerras's time. There were two 
or three others after him but never an organ. 

In the Free Kirk we remember Donald McTavish, who was 
precentor for some years. When the choir was instituted we do 
not remember. As to the organ, Thomas Yellowlees (1843- 
1926), long Choir Leader, claimed credit for having dared to 
introduce it into this church one Saturday evening, under cover 
of darkness. No objection was offered to the presence of the 
instrument, and it was never removed, although it was never 
formally accepted by the congregation. It may be worth while 
to recall the action of the Free Church Synod in 1855 when it 
condemned the use of an organ in the Brockville Church. In 
1857 it reproved the same congregation for continuing the use 
of the organ, but permitted the organ to remain rather than 
make a scandal, Again in 1868, after the Union of the Free 
Church and U.P. Church (1861), the Presbytery of Ontario 
decided that it was inexpedient to make any change in regard 
to music in church service. The introduction of the organ into 
this church took place probably about 1875. 
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For many years they did not have an organ in the Disciples’ 
Church. Richard Windatt (1822-1898) was Precentor, and 
during the week would conduct classes in Church Music. The 
introduction of the organ caused trouble, but time smoothed 
out the wrinkles. There were a number of good vocalists in the 
congregation, and as long as Mr Windatt kept his youth, the 
singing was quite superior in quality. Among those who were 
above the average in vocal music were: Joseph McLean, George 
McGill, his daughter, Mrs Vogt of Toronto, now deceased, 
Roland Turner of the firm of Grant & Turner, S. F. Hill, John 
J. Tilley, the Morsehead family, W. V. Lister, the Percy family, 
and the Halls. Mr Windatt was the mainstay of this church 
not only in the service of song but in all the services. 

The Congregational Choir was for many years under the 
direction of W. R. Climie of the Canadian Statesman, and Miss 
Mabel Tait was the very efficient Organist, later Miss Freeland, 
and then Professor Doyle, who was also Conductor of the Choral 
Union. Mrs R. D. Davidson was later Conductor of the Choir. 
The Climies were a very musical family, Miss Lizzie Climie 
(later Mrs Boyd of Toronto, now deceased) being an exception- 
ally fine accompanist on the piano. 

In looking over the names of some of our early vocalists, 
there are one or two who should not be left out. And the first 
prominent vocalist and member of the Glee Club, of about 
1863, to be noted was W. H. Freeman. He was a cabinet- 
maker, whose shop was on the corner of King and Scugog 
Streets, where Wm Margach did business before Freeman's 
time. He was a well-trained vocalist and was leader of St 
John’s Church Choir. Members of his family also had musical 
talent. They removed to Toronto, where Mr Freeman died 
some twelve years ago. 

The next was a young English gentleman, of good family, 
who found his way to Canada and spent some time in Bowman- 
ville. His name was T. H. Maynard. A refined gentleman, and 
well trained in music, he was the successful conductor of the 
Glee Club, and often took part in concerts. On the programme 
of a concert of Aug. 11, 1863, a number is announced to be given 
by a Quartette consisting of Misses Kyle and McMurtry and 
Messrs Maynard and Freeman, which recalls the name of a 
family—the McMurtrys—who were prominent in musical 
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matters. For many years William James McMurtry was one 
of the leading vocalists of the town, as well as an enthusiastic 
patron of band and orchestral music. 

Another good vocalist who took part in the concerts of that 
time was Mr Stillwell. It seems that he rather belonged to 
Newcastle, although often in Bowmanville. Speaking of New- 
castle reminds one of two excellent artists of that place—Miss 
‘Montague, a very fine vocalist, and Miss Iola Munro, a daughter 
of Charles Munro, and granddaughter of Henry Munro, M.P.P., 
and on her mother's side, granddaughter of J. M. Trickey. 
‘Miss Munro was pianist to the celebrated vocalist, Mrs Cald- 
well, of Toronto, who sang here several times in concerts. 

Another musician of that date was Mr Dixon, a good violinist 
and also vocalist, who, with Mr Carter, the organist, was much 
appreciated by patrons of music in concerts given here and 
elsewhere. 

Outside of Bowmanville there was a band of much merit in 
Hampton as early as 1868. The members were: 






Wm Andrews, Bandmaster Joseph Ruse! 
Chas Bice, Leader John Crago 
George Bice Wm Morsehead 
‘Thomas Elliott Thomas Beesley 
John Elliott Brad Curtis 
Wm Jennings Thomas Johns 
John Ruse John Johns 
XXXI 


WEATHER, WATER, WELLS, CREEKS 


‘AN idea which took early possession of the writer was that our 
climate had certain features which rendered it unsuitable for the 
profitable production of many things which our farmers tried 
to cultivate. Not that all the disagreeable features were con- 
“Joseph Ruse was for some time with Prof, Baxter, head of the college 

‘of music, “Friendship,” New York. Prof. Baxter had a class here at one 
time, some forty years ago, in about 1884. “The Ruse family were prominent 
music in Darlington. Wm Andrews, the bandmaster, was an uncle of the 
Ruses, Joseph Ruse was for many years agent of the Dominion Organ and 
Piano Company. 
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stantly in evidence for it was a climate of great variability. 
‘The writer remembers hearing older people sometimes say that 
they had never seen two seasons quite alike. There were winters 
when all the roads were full of snow, and there were winters when 
‘there was scarcely snow enough for bringing home the wood from 
the bush half a mile away, or for driving to church in the cutter. 
Christmas was sometimes green, sometimes white. Dominion 
Day might be sweltering, or you might need to light the box- 
stove and bring the garden party into the parlour to warm its 
toes. The extremes of temperature in the same year might be 
twenty below zero in the month of February and ninety above 
in July. Often within twenty-four hours there would be a 
variation of forty degrees. A single day might give three inches 
of rain, and a whole month might give less than one inch. A 
field might one year give two or three tons of clover to the acre, 
and in a later year the same ground might, due to untoward 
weather, yield less than a ton to the acre. 

However these curious and extreme points of fluctuation 
might go, there were a few unfavourable aspects of our climate, 
the recurrence of some of which might be regarded as a regular 
annual affair. These were long, cold winters during which live 
stock had to be housed and fed; backward springs, during which 
winter wheat and clover often suffered a great deal; dry, hot 
summers, which dried up the pastures, prevented a good catch 
of roots, and reduced the quantity and quality of grain by over- 
hasty ripening, and, later on, early frosts which damaged Indian 
corn, root crops, and apples. 

These distressing features were not always present, but they 
were frequent enough to give our region a position lower than 
first class in the production of cereals, of animal husbandry, and 
of fruits. It hardly needs to be said that there are other im- 
portant factors involved in the production of such articles, as, 
for instance, soil; and some of our soil was good, although 
perhaps not of the very highest quality, and some of it was 
decidedly poor. It had in it sandy ridges, clay banks, wet, 
low-lying land, from which it was difficult to get good returns. 
Everything considered, soil and climate taken together, our 
region might rank as a fair, second class one. There are many 
regions in Canada and the United States with stronger, richer 

i able for cereals than ours, although naturally 
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this was less well-known to our pioneers, who often spoke 
extravagantly of the fertility of our soils from the days of 
Governor Simcoe onwards.! 





But our immediate business is climate. A very common idea 
is that there have been considerable climatic changes since the 
| country was settled. We hear people complain that the good, 
old-fashioned winters have gone, that fall wheat and clover are 
| less sure than they used to be, that rain and snow have diminished 
| since the bush was cut, and so on. But we are told by competent 
| people that there is no ground for supposing that great changes 
have recently taken place in our climate. Meteorologists speak 
{ of normal temperatures and average rainfall as standards to be 
counted on. Sir Frederic Stupart, Director, Dominion Meteoro- 
logical Service, Toronto, makes the following statements on 

this point: 
“As the question stands to-day the general consensus of opinion is that 
| while there have been pulsations of both long and short periods during which 
departures from averages have been quite pronounced, both as regards 
temperature and precipitation, yet there have not been appreciable pro- 
gressive changes in either direction.” And again: “Fifty years of meteoro- 
logical records afford no ground for belief that the precipitation of the 
Dominion has changed with the gradual deforestation and the general activities 
‘of man in covering the country with a network of railways and wires carrying 
electrical currents. Variations of a character which suggest cyclones, probably 
due to cosmical causes, are, however, quite apparent, but at the same time 
perplexing, and it may be assumed with a high degree of probability that 
there has been no permanent progressive change in either rainfall or snow.'"* 











Here follow nine tables containing meteorological data obtained at the 
Meteorological Observatory, Bloor Street, Toronto, through the kindness of 
Sir Frederic Stupart and his Staff. They will be found useful for those who 
fare making a study of the climate of our region. 








(1) The following were the Max. Min. 
monthly maximum and minimum June. 93 40 
‘temperatures (F.) recorded at Orono July. 86 er 
(Lat. 43.59) in 1925, ‘Aug. 89 45 

Max. Min, Sept. 33 32 
Jan 38 = 15 Oct. ot 9 
Feb. 59° = 8 Nov, 55 2 
Meh. 68 © -12—~Dee 48-18 
Apr. 78 19 
May, m4 28 Total precipitation for year 34.8 


"The Simcoe Papers, Cruikshank, vol. 3, p. 227. 
"The Canada Year Book, 1921, pp. 170, 172. 
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(2) Monthly maximum and mini- max. — min. 
mum temperatures recorded at Tor- Sept 08.2 50.2 
‘nto (Lat. 43.40) in Oct 54.9 30.1 
1928 and 1925 Nov. 42.5 30.1 


Max. Min. Max. Min. Pee 82.5 20.0 


Jan... 42.2 12.0 40.2 -11.4 
Feb.... 42.7 — 5.4 47.6 2.0 (4) Extreme monthly tempera- 
Mch... 50.8 3.2 61.2 1.3 tures at Toronto during 84 years. 
Apr. 80.8 5.2 77.4 25.7 Jan. 4, 1874 and Jan. 1, 1878 57.5 
May... 83.3 26.9 81-4 31.0 Jan. 10, 1859. -26.5 
June... 95.6 44.2 94.3 42.6 Feb, 4, 1800. 8 
July... 91.8 51.0 87.7 46.7 Feb. 5, 1955. -25.4 
Aug... 89.8 42.6 86.2 48.6 Mich, 28, 1910. 75.2 
Sept... 84.6 37.4 85.7 36.7 Mech. 3, 1868. ~156 
Oct... 68.8 31.8 64.7 23.6 Apr, 22" 1842. 30.8 
Nov... 67.9 21.8 53.7 15.1 Ape. 1, 1923 52 
Dee... 53.1 184 47.3 13.8 May 30, 1805, 934 
May 3, 1867 24.6 
(3) Normal daily maximum and June 27, 1901 97.1 


‘minimum temperatures for each June 
month as observed at Toronto for July 
70 years. July 
Normal Normal Aug. 
daily daily Aug 


1842 28.1 
19 103.2 
1843. 38.7 
1918. 102.2 
1855 and Aug. 27, 











max. min, 1870. 40.0 
Jan 29.1 15.2 Sept. 2, 1898, od 
Feb. 29.2 14.1 Sept. 23, 1896. 27.6 
Meh 36.8 21.9 Oct. 15, 1807. 85.7 
Apr. 49.6 33.3 Oct. 31, 1844. 15.9 
May. 62.0 43.3 Nov. 3, 1903. 70.2 
June: 724 52.9 Nov. 30, 1875. - 5.0 
July 77.9 $8.2 Dec. 31, 1875. 61.0 
‘Aug. 76.1 87.1 Dec. 21, 1871 —21.0 
(5) Absolute extremes at Toronto during 84 years dawn to 1923: 

Highest temperature was on July 3, 1911 103.2 
Lowest temperature was on Jan. 10, 1850 26.5 
Highest daily mean temperature during 43 years on July 3, 1911... 91.3, 
Lowest daily mean temperature during 43 years on jan. 13, 1914... —15.2 
Highest monthly mean, July, 1921 7.9 
Lowest monthly mean, Feb., 1875, 10.2 
Greatest rainfall in one day, July 27, 1897 (inches) 3.88 
Greatest rainfall in a month, Sept., 1843. 9.76 


Greatest rainfall in a year, 1843. . 43 
Least rainfall ina year, 1874 17.57 
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Greatest snowfall in one day, March 28, 1876 (inches) 
Greatest snowfall in a month, March, 1870 
Greatest snowfall ina year, 1870 
Least snowfall in a year, 1919. 


Dates of certain periodic events 


Latest snow (in any year) 


Earliest snow 


Latest hoar frost 
Earliest hoar frost. 


June 4, 1859 
Sept. 25, 1860 
June 20, 1862, 
‘Aug. 26, 1863 


16.2 
62.4 
122.9 
28.7 


1928 
May 10 
Oct. 31 
May 18 
Sept. 17 


(@) Normal Temperature and Precipitation (inches) at some Canadian 
stations, and the highest and lowest temperatures: 


Vancouver. 


Medicine Hat. 


Qu'Appelle 





Montreal 
Quebec: 
Charlottetown, 


Normal Normal 


daily 


56 
54 
45 
46 
52 
49 
47 
49 


0 


daily 
AS 
29.2 
23.9 
23.6 
36.3 
34.1 
BLL 
35.0 


@) Normal daily maximum and 


ps 





nperatures 


for each 


month at Winnipeg (Lat. 49.55) for 


30 years. 


Jan 
Feb 
Meh. 
Apr 
May. 
June 
July 
‘Aug 
Sept 


Nov. 


Normal Normal 


daily 
68 

10. 

26 








92.0 
108.0 
101.0 
103.0 
103.0 
95.0 
96.0 
92.0 


jest Lowest Normal 
temp. 


temp. annual 
prec'n 


2.0 60.57 (for 30 years) 
=51.0 12.79 (for 30°“ 
—55.0 18.96 (for 30“ 
46.0 20.24 (for 30“ 





33.46 (lor 70 
40.32 (for 50" 


34.0 41.10 (for 20.“ 





39.27 (lor 30.“ 


(8) Normal temperatures for each 
month at Aberdeen, Scotland (Lat. 
57.10) for the period 1884-1921, 


Jan 
Feb 
Mch 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July. 
‘Aug. 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


Year. 


High 
42.3 
BA 
46.0 
50.2 
54.9 





Low 
33.2 
33 
34.3 
37 
a 
47 
50. 
49 
46. 
al 
37 
34.0 


40 
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(®) Mean temperatures at Belvedere in Grenada for 1911: 
‘Mean for year 


Jan SRR 
Feb 87 

March......90 

Apr. 87 

May 90 Precipitation at Belvedere in 1911 
June. 85 152.37 inches 

July 86 

Aug 20 

Sept 90 

Oct 90 

Nov 87 

Dec 86 


Of the preceding tables, (1) is taken from the weather records 
made at Orono by Mr David South of the Forestry Service. 
This station has been in existence but a couple of years, and 
consequently no averages can be established for Orono. But 
Toronto is not far away, and its meteorological data will not be 
very different from those of our region, particularly in the wider 
aspects of the matter. Regarding (1) it will be noted that in 
the year 1925 there was frost in every month but three, June, 
July and August, and that in October, 23 degrees of frost were 
recorded. That was on Oct. 29 and 30, and many apples were 
destroyed. There had been two or three frosts earlier in the 
month also. Comparing 1925 at Orono with 1923 at Toronto, 
during the months May-October, the maximum temperatures 
are all higher in 1923, and all the minimum temperatures as 
well, except in two months, May and August. And it was 
generally remarked that the summer of 1925 was a cool on 
The total precipitation at Orono was 34.8 inches for 1925, while 
the average precipitation at Toronto for 70 years was 33.46 
inches (table 6), which fact probably would lower the tempera- 
ture at Orono still more. Furthermore, in 1923, at Toronto, 
four months, June, July, August, September, were free from 
frost and a fifth, October, was almost so. 

Looking at table (3) we see that in low temperatures there 
were seven months, April-October, in which the normal daily 
minima are all above the freezing-point. These months then 
are those which might be called the summer months of our 
region. From the same table (3) we see that there were two 
months, January and February, in which the normal daily 
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maxima are below the freezing point. These then could well be 
called the real winter months of the region. It is also seen that 
our warmest month is July with a normal daily maximum of 
77.9, and our coldest month February with a normal daily 
minimum of 14.1, 

A striking feature of our climate, already mentioned, is the 
wide difference existing between summer and winter tempera- 
tures, which we see exemplified in tables (4) and (5). The 
extremes for Toronto are 103 above and 26 below, or a difference 
of 129 degrees. And there are places in the West (table 6) 
where this difference is still greater: Winnipeg has 149, Qu’- 
Appelle has 156, and Medicine Hat has 159 as variations between 
summer and winter. This is said to be characteristic of con- 
tinental climate. In islands temperatures tend to be more 
equal, as we see in tables (8) and (9), which have reference to 
islands widely separated in latitude. 

To dwell on these for a moment may help us to realise better 
what sort of a climate we ourselves have. Table (8) tells us 
that at Aberdeen on the east coast of Scotland, and far north, 
the February temperature of 33.1 is only 30 below the July 
temperature of 63.1. Compare that with the figures in table (3), 
where the difference between February and July temperatures is 
given as 63.8 for our region. The Aberdeen region produces 
barley which weighs from 50 to 54 Ibs to the bushel, and oats 
which turn the scale at 40-44 Ibs to the bushel. Grass is rich, 
and permanent pastures are remarkable, as for example in the 
Kinsteary Parks of Auldearn, in Nairnshire, farther north-west, 
where for generations the sod has not been touched by the 
plough. And this is not due to greater rainfall, for the rainfall 
of this part of Scotland is not more than 30 inches in a year, 
but it is evenly distributed over the year. As we see from 
table (6) Toronto’s annual precipitation is 33.46, but the rain 
often falls in heavy splashes, and one consequence is that 
droughts are more frequent in our region than in north-eastern 
Scotland. But we have some compensations: our fruits are 
superior, and our Indian corn. 

Turning our attention now to table (9) we see an insular 
climate which is very different from that of north-eastern 
Scotland. Grenada, north-west of Trinidad, within 12 degrees 


*The west coast is much wetter. 
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of the equator, had a mean temperature for the year 1911 of 
82, and a rainfall of 152 inches. But it is like Aberdeen in even- 
ness of temperature. Its productivity in certain things is 
remarkable. Although it is only a little larger than Clarke or 
Darlington, containing 133 square miles, it is said to have 
exported in 1911 such things as cocoa, coffee, sugar, rum, 
cotton, spices, and fruits, to the value of a million and a half of 
dollars, Grenada is an example of what continuous high tem- 
perature and high rainfall will cause the earth to produce.! 

‘As one reflects on climatological matters one feels more and 
more how complex they are. Obscure in cause and origin, 
obscure in influence and result, investigation stands baffled in 
the presence of mighty forces over which mankind has small 
control. Will it ever be possible to foresee a deluge of rain like 
that which fell on July 27, 1897 (table 5), or a withering heat 
like that of July 3, 1911, or a frost like that of Jan. 10, 1859, or 
a dry summer like that of 1874, or a wet summer like that of 
1843? And even if we could foresee, should we be able to mitigate 
the results? Will husbandry ever remain, what it has so often 
been, an inscrutable lottery? 

Although our region was well supplied with good springs of 
water and running streams, yet wells and cisterns had to be dug 
on the majority of farms to provide houses and barns with 
water for man and beast. And naturally certain men adopted 
the trades of well-digging and pump-making to supply the 
needs of the community. In the writer's youth he remembers 
that our most prominent well-digger was Rutherford Smith 
(see p. 83). Francis Squair’s books show that on March 9, 
1851, Rutherford Smith received £1, on March 14, 5 shillings, 
and on Sept. 8, 1s. and 6d. for well-digging, in all the sum 
of $5.30. Richard Henwood (see p. 95) also received at the 
same time $6.30 for the same kind of work. And John Newson 
also received 5s. and 6d. ($1.10) at the same time. In all, the 
three had $12.70 for well-digging in 1851. Excavators at that 
time received 50 cents a day with board or 6d. (10 cents) a yard. 
But well-digging may have had higher pay; let us say it was 
75 cents a day. If that was the rate then the digging of the 





























"Durham Co., Ont., is reported by the statistical officers to have produced 
field crops in 1924 to the value of $4,912,286, which divided by 6 would be 
$818,716 for each Township, 
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well on the south end of Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, took some 
17 days’ work. The writer remembers hearing that it was a 
hard well to dig. Who made the pump cannot be discovered 
from the books, but it may have been the noted Ned Silver of 
Bowmanville, an original character of the time.’ This well was 
about 40 feet deep. Throughout the greater part of its depth 
it was cut out of a very hard, greyish clay, which resisted pick 
and shovel almost like rock. 

When, in 1863, Francis Squair's family removed to the north 
half of Lot 31, the water for house use was taken sometimes 
from a spring at the foot of the hill west of the house, or some- 
times from the creek east of the house. But there is an entry 
in the books on Feb. 24, 1864, that a certain McGregor received 
$4.00 for digging a well. On March 15, Ned Silver installed a 
new pump for which he received $10, Then the heavy carrying 
of water uphill ceased. A cistern for rain-water came later. 
On Aug. 1, 1867, Thomas Harvey received $5.00 for building 
a brick oven and plastering a cistern. The cistern was a large 
bow! dug out of the hard, greyish clay, six or seven feet in 
diameter, and six or seven feet deep. The walls and bottom of 
the cistern, being made quite smooth, they were plastered with 
a coat of what was called water-lime, and remained watertight 
for years. To complete the story, Edson Andrus of Orono 
installed a cistern pump on May 80, 1868, for which he was 
paid $5: Thomas Harvey was an Englishman who lived on the 
roadside, between Lots 30 and 31, Con. 5. He would work 
steadily for a month or so, and then, getting very thirsty, would 
cross the fields to Orono to quench his thirst—an operation which 
would take at least thirty-six hours. After this he would go to 
bed and lie by for thirty-six hours more, at the end of which 
time he would return to his work, and tell you how ill he had 
been, ‘“O dear, I was a sick man, I thought I should ‘a'died’.” 
Another pump-maker of Orono in the 1850-1860 period wa 
Peter Harnois, a man of French descent. 

A certain proportion of the wells of the region were unsatis- 
factory for various reasons. The water of some might have a 
disagreeable taste, but the commonest defect was that, in dry 
seasons, the water would fall very low or fail altogether, so that 
water would have to be brought from neighbours’ wells 

See J.B. Fairbaira's “History and Reminiscences of Bowmanville”, p. 67. 
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tanks from some creek, a mile or two perhaps. Then a 
new well might be dug, which might or might not prove to be 
better. Consultations with more fortunate neighbours would 
be held and advice taken. Presently wonderful cases would be 
cited. So-and-so had all kinds of bad luck, several of his wells 
had failed, and at last he got a man with a hazel-rod to tell him 
where to dig; the man told him, and he dug and got a splendid 
well of clear, never-failing water. There were several people 
who seemed to be able to tell where a good well could be found. 
The one best known to the writer was Edmund Prout (¢f. p. 124) 
of Lot 7, Con. 3, Darlington, who was sometimes sent for by 
inhabitants of Darlington, Clarke, and Cartwright to “try for 
water", as the phrase went. His work was often considered 
successful? 














Although the literature on the “divining rod" has no connection with 
‘our locality, yet it is so extensive and interesting that we must say something 
about it. Perhaps some of our readers may be tempted to make a study of 
this curious subject. 

First there is an article entitled “The Divining Rod”, by Edward R. 
Pease, which appeared in Proceedings of the Society for Paychical Research, 
vol. 2 (1883-1884), pp. 73-107. This article contains an abstract of evidence 
collected by E. Vaughan Jenkins of Cheltenham, England, on the operations 
of seven diviners in England in 48 cases of trying for water, many of which 
‘were reported as successful. The list of works consulted by Mr Pease con- 
tained the following 
Jacob's Rod by Thomas Welton, London, 1870(?). 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages by Baring-Gould, 1872, 

Myths and Mythmakers by Professor Fiske, Boston, 1873 

Proceedings, Bristol Naturalists’ Society. Paper by Tawney and Pass, 1874. 

‘The Divining Rod by Charles Latimer, Cleveland, U.S, 1876. 

Paychological Review. Paper by Mrs'de Morgan, Sept, 1879. 

Cornhill Magazine, Jan., 1883 

Nature. Paper by E. B. Tylor, May 17, 1883. 

The Divining Rod. Paper read by Rossiter W. Raymond at Boston Meeting 
‘of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, Feb., 1888. 

Secondly there is an article entitled “On the So-called Divining Rod”, 
by W. F. Barrett, Professor of Experimental Physics in the Royal College of 
Science for Ireland, in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
vol. 13, Parts 82-88 (1897-1898), pp. 2-280. 

Thirdly there is a second article by Professor Barrett in the Proceedings 
of the S.P.R,, vol. 14, Parts 34-35 (1898-1899), pp. 190-883. 

‘These long and interesting articles raise questions which are too difficult 
for the writer to express any opinion on, One thing is clear, however, from 





























HEdmund Prout was the writer’s father-in-law. 
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| the evidence given: the amount of searching for water with the divining rod 

js large in many European and other countries, and the faith of those who 

| have engaged the water-finders has generally been strengthened by the 
| results of their operations 

(Quite recently there have appeared articles which show what an amount 

of interest is taken in the subject, In The Cornhill Mogasine, April, 1926, 

| there is an article entitled Water-Divining by two professional water-finders, 

| Miss Hyacinthe Daly and John Timms. We quote a paragraph: "Two years 

| ago the water supply of Bath became insufficient for the town, and after 

| considerable discussion the Water Works Committee decided to send for a 

diviner. A well-known professional man was employed and he found them 

| new springs which increased the water supply by 400,000 gallons per diem. 

| 

| 











‘This is only one of similar cases which could be cited from a professional 
iviner’s records. In Australia, where public opinion is not quite so con- 
servative in accepting new ideas, the Department of Public Works, Brisbane, 

has employed a government water-finder for the past ten years.” 
30, 1926, which 





‘And an article appeared in the Times, London, on April 





| reads! "From our own Correspondent, 
Bombay, April 20, 
“When the Bombay Legislative Council was sitting recently there was 
| much criticism of the Government's appointment of Major Pogson as a 
| water-diviner. The facts now published show how successful Major Pogson 
| has been and how fully he has justified his appointment at a high salary 
i "Major Pogeon bas been abe to locate numerous underground currenta 
il and to calculate their approsimote depth. In the ‘trap’ districts of Ahmed- 
ur, where the water scarcity is most fel, 63 wells 





nagar, Sholapur, and 

! have been or are being excavated on sites recommended by Major Pogson 

i Bria ty apcaace as yaa bh oale ie meant oie 

| be struck. In 47 cases water has been struck and in two cases water has not 

| been found, although the predicted depth had been reached. 

i “These results are not due to particular local knowledge, as Major 
Pogson has worked in many parts of India, including the Nilgitis, Rajputana, 
and the North-West Frontier.” 

The ordinary equipment for furnishing water on farms (and 
in villages, too) was an excavated well, from 10 to 50 feet deep, 
with a wooden curb for the whole or part of the depth. Some- 
times, however, the well was lined with stones or bricks. Rare 
were the cases of the open well with windlass and bucket. In 
the large majority there was a wooden pump, pine logs with a 
three inch bore, not too hard to work if the well was under 50 
feet deep. But if you didn’t draw the leak-rod on a cold night 
hot water and salt would have to be used in abundance to thaw 
out the pump. Some few farm-houses were so favoured by 

| nature as to have an open and flowing spring where no pump 

was needed, and which did not freeze. David Connell, on 
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Lot 30, Con. 4, north half, had one of this kind. Ned Dowson, 
on Lot 35, Con. 4, south half, developed a quite remarkable 
apparatus. An uncontrolled spring had been sending its water 
out over the land and spoiling quite an area. Ned put a tile- 
drain through and dried the bog-hole, carrying the water to a 
little, three-foot water-wheel which drove a small pump which 
lifted the water high enough to send it through pipes to the barn, 
30 rods away. The writer is informed that after 40 years the 
apparatus is still working. 

Sometimes the labour of pumping was obviated by installing 
a windmill on an elevation such as the top of the barn. John 
Joness, son of Matthew Joness (p. 198), met his death by being 
caught in such a mill and crushed by the revolving wings. 
Pumps are also operated now by using gasoline engines or 
electric motors. 

‘As far as the writer knows there are but two artesian wells 
in our region. One is found on the farm of Mr Wm Rundle, 
Lot 7, Con. 5, Darlington. For long years there had been an 
ordinary well on the place of some 50 or 60 feet depth. Like 
many another well of the region it had given a good deal of 
trouble by running short of water at critical times. Finally 
it was decided to bore from the bottom of the original well 
into the hard layers belo ‘The work was continued until a 
depth from the surface of 120 feet was reached, when the water 
came up with a rush, and has continued gushing ever since. 
This occurred on June 20, 1914. The writer is not certain 
whether any water-finder was consulted, but thinks that no 
such consultation took place. In every way this is the most 
successful well in the whole region. The other flowing well is 
about two miles distant to the north-west, a concession south 
of Tyrone, near Schoolhouse No 10. The writer has not seen it. 

There are also two examples of diversion of water from its 
natural course for the purpose of driving machinery, sanitation, 
and protection against fire. The first of these diversions occurred 
in 1863, by which water was turned from Wilmot's Creek to the 
Orono Creek. 

An event of some importance in the history of Orono was the 
turning of part of the water of Wilmot's Creek into the Orono 
Creek. The primary reason for the diversion was to furnish 
Tucker's flour mill at the southern end of the village with a 
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larger supply of water for motive purposes, the Orono Creek, 
on which the mill was situated, and from which it derived power, 
being small and uncertain, particularly at certain seasons of 
the year. The point at which it was decided to tap Wilmot's 
Creek was where this stream crosses the sixth Concession Line 
and makes its entry into Lot 33, Con. 5, which was the property, 
of Mr John Parker. To conduct the water into the Orono 
Creek above Tucker's pond in Lot 29, Con. 5, it was necessary 
for the canal to traverse a distance of about a mile south and 
a mile east, roughly speaking, in all, a cut of some two miles, 
through the lands of John Parker, Thomas Vincent, Duncan 
McConnachie, and John Miller. It was in the fall of 1862 that 
‘Mr Tucker announced to Francis Squair that he (Mr Tucker) 
had decided to cut the canal, and at the same time expressed 
a desire that F. S. should sign a document pledging himself to 
consent to the diversion, and not to disturb Mr Tucker in making 
the canal, or in enjoying its advantages. F. S. refused to sign, 
for to sign meant the diversion of the water from the north half 
of his land where he hoped some day to build a mill. But Mr 
Tucker persisted in his plans, the cut was made, and the water 
diverted in the year 1863. 

Finally, on June 24, 1876, a Bill was filed in Chancery 
between Francis Squair, Plaintiff, and Joseph Lyle Tucker, the 
Corporation of the Township of Clarke, Sabra Tucker, John 
Parker, Mary Ann Staples, John Somers, Thomas Vincent, 
Duncan McConnachie, John’ Miller, James Leigh, Thomas 
Cronkhite, and the Canada Permanent Loan and Savings 
Society, Defendants. The case came before Chancellor Spragge 
in the Town of Cobourg on May 10, 1877, Counsel for the 
Plaintiff being Walter G. P. Cassels, and for the Defendant, 
James Bethune. The Decree of the Court, dated May 11, 1877, 
ordered that the Defendants, Joseph Lyle Tucker and Sabra 
Tucker, do execute to the Plaintiff an assignment of the right 











to carry the water from the tail race of their mill across the 
Connell lot, at any point the Plaintiff may elect, which right 
was granted by David Connell to Joseph Lyle Tucker. This 
privilege was never used by the Plaintiff or his heirs, but stood 
to their credit until relinquished by the heirs (Aug. 25, 1922), 
when the Government of Ontario acquired part of David 
Connell’s land for the purposes of a Forest Nursery. 
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‘The second important case of diversion of water occurred in 
1912, The Town of Bowmanville, having depended for its 
water supply on wells and cisterns, and realising the danger 
from epidemics, conflagrations, etc., to which it was exposed by 
reason of an imperfect supply, determined to acquire a sufficient 
natural spring of water on the higher land north of the town, 
and to bring the water in through pipes by the force of gravita- 
tion. A spring was found on Lot 5, Con. 7, Darlington, and the 
site of the spring was purchased from Levi Skinner. The 
length of piping required was some eight miles. At about two 
miles from the town, on the hill near Salem schoolhouse, a 
regulative reservoir was made. The first cost of the system was 
$175,000, which figure has been brought up to $225,000, by 
later extensions. The water system of Bowmanville seems to 
have proved perfectly satisfactory. 

The water now used by the town formerly flowed into the 
Soper Creek, on which Stephens’ saw-mill (Lot 6, Con. 4), the 
oldest in the region, and MacKay’s barley mill are situated, 
And an interesting question has been asked as to whether the 
size of the creek has been sensibly reduced since the installation 
of the waterworks. Mr George A. Stephens, owner of the saw- 
mill, is of the opinion that no diminution can be noticed. Very 
little, if any, accurate measurement of our streams has ever 
been made, however, and nothing of an exact nature can be 
said regarding variations of their flow. There is an idea, more 
or less commonly held, that all our streams have grown smaller, 
but there are a few people who hold to the view that, since 
rainfall and snowfall have not changed there cannot be much 
change in the average flow of the streams. It is true that all 
the water in the streams comes from the clouds, but the rate of 
evaporation and the size of the spring freshets may have been 
increased by the disappearance of the forests. The streams may 
have less to do during the greater part of the year than was 
once the case. The available data seem to be too meagre to 
afford a basis for any theory in the matter. In the case of 
Soper’s Creek, and of some others as well, it is fed by a con- 
siderable number of springs flowing from the hills on either side 
of its bed for miles, and the diversion of one spring, even as 
important as Skinner's spring, would be difficult to notice, 
unless accurate measurements were employed. 
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XXXII 
ROAD MAKING 


Tue disputes between neighbours regarding line fences and 
road allowances were frequent and acrimonious. Often they 
were settled by the Township Councils, but sometimes they 
were closed by legal or parliamentary action. A case of the 
latter kind occurred in 1857. Among the Acts of Parliament 
of that year (Assented to June 10) is one entitled “An Act for 
the establishment of a certain Concession Line in the Township 
of Clarke”, which authorised the Commissioner of Crown Lands 
to appoint a Deputy Provincial Land Surveyor to resurvey the 
concession line between the Seventh and Eighth Concessions, 
across Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and to fix and place per- 
manent monuments, etc. In the Township of Darlington also 
similar cases arose, such as the one in Con. 2, which involved 
the changing of lines and the remaking of roads in the eastern 
end of that Concession. The causes of these difficulties were 
often the errors in the original surveys, and the unsuitability of 
the road allowances for road-making. ‘The strictly rectangular 
system in a rolling country, cut by running streams, did not 
conduce to the easy making of roads, nor to the amity of the 
inhabitants. 

When in 1863 Francis Squair sold the south half of Lot 31, 
Con. 4, Clarke, and removed to the north half of the Lot, he 
experienced serious difficulties in getting the side-line opened 
between Lots 30 and 31. The only access to his house was by a 
trail from the south, through fields, woods, and swampy ground, 
over a primitive log-bridge, submerged in time of high water. 
The legal road allowance (66 ft. by 134m.) contained a ribbon 
of space, in which a road could be made only with great difficulty. 
Tt crossed five hills, and ran for a distance parallel with, and 
half-way up, another. In addition, the creek crossed it three 
times. No wonder this romantic bit of road had remained 
unmade. 

‘When an attempt was made to construct the road two diffi- 
culties were met: the cost, which the Council would have to 
bear, and the opposition of the two occupants of Lot 30, William 
Renwick of the south end, and David Connell of the north end. 
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Mr Renwick’s opposition was incurred because Francis Squair 
and the Clarke Council removed his fence some twenty or 
thirty feet to the true line on the east, in order to permit of the 
straightening of the creek and avoid more bridges than one. 
The fence was moved, and the new channel cut, so quickly one 
morning that Mr Renwick did not observe what was going on. 
‘The writer has the note, dated May 1, 1865, which he wrote 
ordering Francis Squair and the Township Council to restore 
fence and stream to their original position within two weeks, 
or action would be taken against all parties concerned. No 
action was taken, and the creek continued to flow in its new 
channel. 

‘At the north end Mr Connell’s opposition arose from the 
fact that, some years previously, he had been permitted by the 
Council to enclose in his own field a piece (about 34 ac.) of the 
road allowance, on the understanding that he should relinquish 
it when called on. On July 29, 1865, Francis Squair petitioned 
the Township Council to ‘‘cause all parties in occupation of any 
part of said road allowance to remove all obstructions there- 
from.” On Nov. 1, 1865, the Township Council enacted that 
the road allowance should be opened up for the public in the 
place determined by the survey and report of C. G. Hanning, 
P.L.S., made to the Council in October, 186! On April 10, 
1866, Mr R. A. Lovekin, Councillor for Ward 3, notified Mr 
Connell to remove all obstacles from the road allowance, and 
forbade him to sow or plant in it, informing him that he had let 
the job of opening up the road to Squair. Notwithstanding the 
official warning Mr Connell refused to remove his fence, and 
sowed the land to oats. Then on June 6, Francis Squair removed 
Mr Connell’s fence, and made on the part of the road allowance, 
hitherto enclosed, a piece of turnpike road. Squair was then 
summoned to appear before three Justices of the Peace: Richard 
Brown, Thomas Tamblyn, and Richard Ruddock, who con- 
demned him on June 21, 1866, to pay a fine of $2.00, with 
$2.75 costs, or to be imprisoned in the Cobourg Gaol for ten 
days. Francis Squair appealed from this decision to the Court 
of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace held at Cobourg on 
Sept. 12. The case apparently was tried at Cobourg, for these 
entries are in Francis Squait cash-book: “1866, Sept. 11, 
Witness fees to Wm Petrie, to Cobourg, $2.50, Witness fees to 
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‘Murdock Cameron, $2.50, Witness fees to C. G. Hanning, $5.00. 
Sept. 12, For fare to and from Cobourg, $1.60. For lawyer's 
fees to Robt Loscombe, $8.00."" There is no other entry of 
money paid, so it may be presumed that Francis Squair won his 
suit at Cobourg. This presumption is confirmed also by the 
writer's recollection. 

‘Thereafter for two or three years a great deal of labour was 
put upon this mile and a quarter of road, and it became fairly 
passable. But without a large expenditure it will never be a 
good road. It illustrates the unfortunate side of the policy of 
laying out roads according to an inflexible, geometrical system, 
without reference to the natural contours of the landscape. 
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THE great factors to consider in the matter of agriculture are 
the men and women engaged in it, the soil upon which they 
work, the climate of their region, the forms of rival life sur- 
rounding them, and the markets for their produce. To discuss 
thoroughly these points would demand great knowledge, time, 
and space, and we shall aim at nothing beyond superficiality. 
The people who settled our region were Protestant Irish, 
chiefly, but not all, from the north of Ireland; Americans of 
British descent, chiefly from New England; Englishmen, from 
all parts of England, but with a larger proportion from Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and Yorkshire; Scotsmen, of Saxon descent 
from the south and east of Scotland, and of Celtic descent from 
the west and north; a Frenchman or two from Lower Canada, 
John Biette and Peter Harnois; and a German or two, Jacob 
Stalter, and Friedrich Maas (from 1866 to 1878 miller for Allan 
Lockhart and Son). Except, then, from the standpoint of 
Protestantism, it was a heterogeneous, but British population, 
with some bilingual Scottish Gaels. But it was homogeneous 
in one important sense; it had behind it a past of humble 
origins. Men and women who had worked hard for generation: 
and for small pay, were our ancestors. Our traditions were 
favour of industry and thrift, Idling was not a good basis for 
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reputation. Men and women were all industrious, but it was 
unusual to see women working in the fields. However, their 
indoor industry was prodigious. They were never idle. Their 
cooking, baking, cleaning, washing, mending, knitting, and 
making of clothing were unending. They did the tailoring, the 
dressmaking, and in the earliest times, the spinning and weaving 
for their families. Models of piety and correct conduct, their 
presence in rough places like bar-rooms was unheard of. 

ys difficult to obtain servants, male or female, in 
the rural parts of our region. In early times a girl's wages would 
be $4 or less, a month, and those of a young man on the farm 
from $8 to $12 or $14 a month, with board included. It was 
customary for servants to eat at table with the family, even 
when company was present. The right of sitting down with 
the family was often extended to tramps who might drop in on 
you at meal-time. The manners of a farm-house very closely 
approached those of indiscriminate, democratic equality, and 
very often the wife bore the major part of the disagreeable 
things endured. The just Ruler of the Universe surely has in 
reserve for faithful farmers’ wives the choicest mansions of 
Paradise. 

Although our early farmers were laborious and thrifty they 
often were deficient in knowledge. Not a few were illiterate, not 
being able to read and write at all. But even with ability to 
decipher print, they would not have been much better off, 
for although agriculture is the most ancient of the human arts, 
it is a comparatively new science, and that particularly in Upper 
Canada. The agricultural science based on the observations 
and experiments of Europe was not sufficient for the needs of 
our country. What was true for England was not always true 
for Canada. A new set of experiments and observations had 
to be made, which was slow and costly. In fact it was necessary 
to wait for new generations of men to be born, raised, and 
educated before we had those who understood our conditions. 
As we watched and waited progress seemed slow. But it was 
all quite natural, and probably we were moving as swiftly as 
any race of men would move. We shall, no doubt, show our- 
selves as receptive of new ideas as any other group in the future. 

In the list of prizes awarded at the Provincial Exhibition of 
1848 there is one of great interest, viz., the one given to Robert 
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Beith for the best piece of linen goods. It goes to prove that 
flax was cultivated and the fibre made into cloth by the early 
settlers. We do not find many proofs of the making of linen, 
but of the making of woollen cloth we find many. There were 
two chief varieties as remembered by the writer, a heavy, grey 
fullcloth, and flannel of lighter weight. ‘The former was usually 
made into suits for men, the latter into shirts and smocks for 
men, and also into skirts and petticoats for women. Both were 
good and firm, but the fullcloth being heavier lasted a little 
longer. Through it no wind could whistle—not even a January 
north-wester. In Francis Squair's books there are enough 
references to carding and weaving woollen fabrics to make us 
sure of some names of persons, and other details, which relate 
to the making of homespun. ‘The earliest mention is of the date 
Jan. 18, 1864, when $1.50 was paid to Mrs Pearson for spinning. 
The spinning generally was done at home in the Squair family 
but sometimes, as here, outsiders helped. There were hand- 
cards in the house, and occasionally they were used for carding, 
but the clean wool was nearly always taken to the carding mill 
to be made into rolls for spinning. The name of William Ivory, 
who had a woollen mill at Newcastle, recurs a number of times 
as having carded wool: on Feb. 6 and Nov. 20, 1865, on Oct. 15, 
1867, on Sept. 4, 1868, on July 27, 1869, without mention of 
quantity, and on Dec. 19, 1872, he is paid $2.00 for carding 
34 Ibs of wool. Again, on Sept. 1, 1873, Wm Ivory is paid $1.20 
for carding, and that is the last time he is spoken of. Later, 
as on Sept. 23, 1876, the carding was done by Taylor of Hampton, 
at the rate of $1.15 for 22} Ibs of wool, and last time of all for 
carding, on July 4, 1883, when $2.87 was paid for carding 
36 Ibs of wool. Meanwhile weaving and fulling went on. On 
Feb. 14, 1873, Mr Sievewright was paid $2.90 for weaving 
29 yards, on Jan. 14, 1874, he was paid $3.20 for weaving 30 
yards. On June 2, 1879, Mr Sievewright was paid $3.08 for an 
unmentioned quantity of cloth, and on April 18, 1884, $2.87 
weaving 23 yards. Although no case of fulling appears in 
juair books the writer remembers at least one small job 
of fulling done by Wim Ivory, and of wearing trousers made of 
the cloth, which was of a most enduring character. ‘The relations 
which existed between these woollen men and the writer were 
most cordial. Mr Sievewright particularly was much admired. 
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He was a man who had been brought up among the weavers 
in some fairly large Scottish town, and considered himself a 
good deal of a radical, although not anti-religious. On the 
contrary, he thought himself quite pious, and attended the 
Presbyterian Church assiduously, although he was strongly 
‘opposed to some of the Chapters of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. One of his contributions to Public Worship was that 
he led in the singing in a strange, screeching voice, which some- 
times went so high that only the women could follow him. 
But he was a godly man. Peace be to his soul! ‘There were 
many others engaged in operations with woollens, such as James 
Dyer, who had a real mill at Orono, and made fine cloth. He 
was succeeded by Mr Cronkhite as early as 1872. There was 
also a carding mill at Leskard. Mark Williams had another at 
Bowmanville. There were several more in Darlington and, 
Clarke. F, Walden was also a weaver at Orono. 

‘The soil of the Townships of Darlington and Clarke is of very 
considerable variety, and that fact has had great influence upon 
what has been produced in that area, whether we regard the 
forest growth of early days, or the field, or orchard crops of 
later times. There is some ground for thinking that a good deal 
of ignorance prevailed among the early settlers as to the qualities 
of soils, and as to the signs they bore, when they were covered 
with trees and underbrush. You could not quite tell from the 
trees you found growing on a certain area what kinds of cereals, 
roots, or fruits would prosper there. And even if you had been 
able to tell something about these things you would not have 
been able to foresee what crops would suit the markets which 
would develop. It seems that the most common idea in men’s 
minds in our region regarding a standard of value for land was 
its capacity to produce wheat, and particularly fall wheat. 
The land that gave the most wheat with the greatest certainty 
was good clay loam, on which water did not lie, and which was 
protected from the raw winds of March. ‘The preparation most 
generally practised was the method of the summer-fallow. But 
sometimes no preparation was practised, and wheat would 
follow on wheat, or some other cereal. Then trouble would come. 
The land would refuse to give a crop, and people began to talk 
of the exhaustion of soils. Very few made an attempt to practise 
a rotation of crops, and not much fertiliser was applied, until 
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the number of cattle was increased. The methods were largely 
1 haphazard, and results were uncertain. 

In the writer's boyhood he often heard the lament that the 
| soil had lost its strength, that no longer could such large crops 
| be grown as when the country was new. And cases were cited 
to prove that this was true. One of the striking ones was that 
of Thomas Brown, waggon maker of Bowmanville, who once 
harvested seventy bushels of fall wheat from an acre which he 
owned within the village of Bowmanville. The story may have 
been true, although it always remained somewhat vague and 
uncertain. The story of Wm Wallace of Cavan that he had a 
return of 327 bushels from 7 acres, and that of Wm Windatt of 
Darlington that he had a return of 48 bushelsan acre from 10 acres 
of wheat rest on better foundations (see pp. 478, 479). 
But crops of wheat of from 40 to 50 bushels an acre have not 
been infrequent, and that too within quite recent times. There 
is no ground for believing that the good clay loam of Darlington 
and Clarke has been permanently reduced to infertility. With 4 
proper methods of rotation and fertilisation the land will bear 
as well as ever it did. 

But in sandy soil the wind has in many places blown away 
the whole of the surface, humus and all, so that nothing can 
grow in such “blow-spots” until a new soil has been built up, 
an operation which would be slow and costly. Such spots are 
found on the so-called Iroquois Beach (p. 1) and on the Pine 
Ridge. These areas ought never to have been cleared of trees. 
If they had been kept as forests they would have yielded their 
yearly crop of wood, which to-day would be very valuable. 
But it is ever difficult to foresee what will happen. The proper | 
thing to do now with such areas is to plant them with forest- 

trees or orchard-trees. Trees will often grow where cereals, 
clover, roots, etc., do badly. Trees would also prevent the 
wind from playing havoc with the soil. 
plantation on Lot 7, Con. 3, Darlington (F. L. Squair’s property), 
show how trees are useful in stabilising light soil, which exposed 
to the wind would run the risk of being blown away. There 
are also hill-sides of white clay which never should have been 
stripped of the original timber. These resist the wind better 
| than the sandy areas, but rain and melting snow carry off the 
humus and make the clay very barren. Trees can be planted 
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in such spots, but it is not easy to make them prosper. The 
ignorance and carelessness of the pioneers have truly in some 
respects left a greatly diminished legacy to their successors. 

In very early times the opinion was expressed that the 
production of wheat was well suited to the settlements on the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario,’ and it was a rather prevalent 
view that the value of land depended on the amount of wheat 
it would produce. In a measure this view was sound, but it 
sometimes urged men to sow wheat everywhere, even where the 
soil or tillage was unsuitable or inadequate. Sometimes also 
they were led to neglect or despise the production of other 
things which might have proved more profitable directly and 
indirectly than wheat. But attempts were made in other 
directions. One of the earliest of these attempts was to intro- 
duce and develop the cultivation of hemp. Governor Simcoe 
urged in his despatches the importance and suitability of growing 
hemp,? and his advocacy of the matter was, after his departure 
from Canada, followed by legislative action. In 1801 the Legis- 
lature voted money for bounties, and in 1804 an Act was passed 
to encourage the production of hemp. But after trial the 
enterprise proved to be a failure, and in 1813 the Act was 
repealed. 

‘As soon as grain was produced in Upper Canada the problem 
of carrying it to market presented itself. Hon. Richard Cart- 
wright,’ on Dec. 15, 1794, reported to Governor Simove, from 
Kingston, that the agricultural products exported from the 
Midland District in 1794 to Lower Canada, comprising wheat, 
flour, midlings, lard, and potash, amounted in value to £3376.8.8. 
The wheat was quoted at 3/-a bushel. There were also furnished 
to the troops at Kingston flour, peas, and pork to the value of 
£6601.1. And wheat, flour, and pork to the value of £742.5.4, 
were sent to York and Niagara. In addition, 4500 bushels of 
wheat and other grains were consumed by the breweries and 
distilleries. None of this came from our region, but in a few 
years’ time the region will find an outlet in a similar way for 

















'Simeoe said, “The product of the earth, which forms the staple of 
Upper Canada must be wheat."” Cruikshank’s Simcoe Papers, vol. 3, pp. 87, 
65. 





*Cruikshank’s Simcoe Papers, vol. 8, pp. 57, 226, 268. 
'See Cruikshank's Simcoe Papers, vol. 8, p. 223. 
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its products, particularly to Montreal by batfeaux down the 
St Lawrence. 

So it was possible to ship grain from the north shore of Lake 
Ontario to Quebec as early as 1794, but going down the rapids 
of the St Lawrence in broad, flat-bottomed boats was precarious 
and expensive. Attention naturally was turned to improvement 
of the route by making canals, but this took a good many years 
to accom] 1. By 1835, however, a number of lines of steamers 
are plying on Lake Ontario, and making connection with lines 
to Montreal and New York, as we see from advertisements in 
the press of the time: 

In The Patriot of Toronto, April 14, 1835, “The Ottawa and 
ideau Forwarding Company" announce that they are ready 
to send freight in good, substantial, decked vessels from Kingston 
to Montreal by way of the Rideau Canal. As the freight barges 
will be towed by steamers there will be no delay en route. In all 
there will be nine steamers and a competent number of covered 
barges employed. For emigrants this line is particularly suited, 
since they may embark all their luggage along with themselves, 
on board a covered boat, and continue throughout the whole 
distance, being towed all the way. 

In the same number of The Patriot W. L. Whiting & Co. of 
Brockville announce that they are prepared to forward farm 
produce to Montreal, and to transport merchandise from 
Montreal to any part of Upper Canada by the St Lawrence in 
the most improved covered barge: 

In another column Charles Smyth announces that he has 
established a line of boats to ply between New York and Oswego, 
expressly to secure a portion of the trade of Lake Ontario, 
and the St Lawrence, and of Lake Erie, by means of the Welland 
Canal. There will be no detention on the Hudson River, nor 
any transhipment save at Oswego. 

In addition to these, there are announcements regarding a 
number of steamers plying regularly on Lake Ontario, such as 
the steam packet Transit, the Oswego, the Canada, the St George, 
the Great Britain, the United States, etc., which call at ports like 
Cobourg and Port Hope, but not yet at Darlington and Bond 
Head. 

Tt may be proper at this point to say a word about these two 
ports, which for many years played an important part in the 
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business of our region. The Port Darlington Harbour Company 
received its charter on March 4, 1837. The original share- 
holders were: Robert Fairbairn, William Warren, H. S. Reid, 
David Smart, John Lister, John Farley. These had authority 
to take in other shareholders, which authority they exercised. 








On March 1, 1844, the following were the shareholders of the 
Port Darlington Harbour Company: 





D. Galbraith 10 share(s) at £10 
C. Bowman & Co. a 

John Lister i 

David Smart 2% 

John Smart 23 

John Simpson 6 5 

HS. Reid wf 

W. Warren v7 








R. Fairbairn 1 
Alphonso Hindes: 1 
John & A. Tait 2 
Timothy Soper. 10 

John Sumpter. 1 “ 
Wm Smith. 1 * 
‘Thomas Deykes 2 E 
David F. Burk, 5 i 
H. Borland. 1 5 
‘Sam'l Mason 1 

R. Cubitt 4 

Jacob Neads. 4 

R. W. Robson 2 ‘ 
T. C. Sutton. 1 
Wm MeMurtry 4 








Total 173 





6920 


It is clear from this list that the people of Darlington financed 
the whole enterprise at first. Later on, however, outsiders 
appeared among the shareholders. 

‘These shares were practically all paid up, and so we can put 
the working capital of the Company at £1730 or $6920. The 
writer is unable to give a detailed account of the development 
of the Company's business, but from papers left by Daniel 
Galbraith, Treasurer of the Company, and now in the possession 
of Mr D. G. M. Galbraith, Barrister, Toronto, he has learned 
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that the first dividend was distributed to shareholders in 1841, 
The earnings were good. The fourth dividend, declared on 
March 1, 1844, was at the rate of 12 per cent; the fifth, declared 
on Jan. 1, 1845, was at the rate of 11 per cent; and the seventh, 
declared in 1847, was at the rate of 15 per cent. John Simpson, 
later Hon. John Simpson, seems to have been the first Treasurer. 
Subsequently, the Treasurer was Daniel Galbraith, the President 
being H. S. Reid, and the Secretary, T. C. Sutton. Wm Mitchell 
was Wharfinger. The original site was between the eastern side 
of Lot 8, and the western side of Lot 14, in the Broken Front of 
Darlington. This site was extended by the Act of Feb. 10, 
1840, to the western side of Lot 5, and the eastern side of Lot 18, 
B.F, The capital stock was not to exceed £10,000 in amount, 
to be held in 1000 shares of £10 each. The company was 
authorised to levy the following tolls: Pot and pearl ashes, 
per bl, -/9; pork, whiskey, salt, beef, lard, per bl, -/6; flour, 
per bl, -/4; mdse, per bl, bulk, -/6; lard, butter, per keg, -/13; 
mdse, per ton, 7/6; West India staves, per M, 2/6; pipe staves, 
per M, 12/6; wheat and other grain, per 60 Ibs, -/1; lumber, 
per M.B.M., 1/3; boats and vessels under 12 tons, 1/3; boats 
under 5 tons, free; boats and vessels above 12 tons and not 
over 50, 2/6; vessels over 50 tons, 5/-. 

The Bond Head Harbour Company received its charter on 
March 6, 1838. N. H. Baird, Esq., C.E., made a survey on 
Lots 27 and 28 in the Broken Front of Clarke, and considered 
the front of said lots as a most desirable situation of the said 
harbour. The following were to constitute the Company: 
George Manners, Benjamin Clark, Hervey P. Andrews, Donald 
McTavish, Alexander Jack, Henry Munro, Edward Clark, A. 
Wilmot, John Middleton, George G. Boswell, Daniel Perry, 
R. H. Catherwood, Asa E. Walbridge, William McIntosh, 
William Brock, Joe! Beman, Richard Lovekin, Samuel Street 
Wilmot, with such others as might come in. The company had 
power to collect the following tolls: Pot and pearl ashes, per bl, 
-/6; pork, whiskey, salt, beef, lard, per bl, -/4; flour, per bl, 
-/3; mdse, per bl, bulk, -/4; lard, butter, per keg, -/1; mdse, 
per ton, 5/-; West India staves, per M, 2/-; shingles, per M, 
























-/6; deals, per C, 3/-; wheat and other grain, per 60 Ibs, -/1; 
lumber per M.B.M., 1/-; boats under 5 tons, free; boats and 
vessels under 12 tons, 1/3; boats and vessels above 12 tons, 
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and not over 50 tons, 2/6; vessels over 50 tons, 54-5, The 
capital stock of the company was not to exceed in value £5000, 
and to be held in 800 shares 

Nowhere do we see more plainly written the changes that 
have been wrought in the life of our region than we do in the 
neighbourhood of these two harbours. For a generation they 
were the heart of the commerce of the community. Then came 
the railway, and the business of the harbours began to decline. 
Little by little it fell off, until within three-quarters of a century 
from the foundation of the harbours none of it remained. And 
now with the business all gone, the summer-cottagers and holiday 
makers have taken the place of the grain buyers and of the 
farmers who so often brought their wheat and barley to be sent 
on steamer and schooner to distant markets. The eager 
buyer and seller have gone and the picnickers have taken 
their place. 

The difference between earlier times and the present is 
brought out by comparing the business done at Port Darlington 
around 1840, when flour, wheat, lumber, potash, staves, pork, 
whiskey, etc., were shipped from the wharf, and the business 
that is done there now as appears from the West Durham Review 
of Aug. 12, 1926. 

Saturday evening was a great night for those who enjoy a dance, when 
they gathered together down at Fred Depew’s East Side pavilion, at Bow- 
manville Beach. From about $30 until 12 the largest crowd of the season 
enjoyed one of the best hops held at this popular summer resort. From far 
and near they came, and words could not be expressed of the high appreciation 
that was expressed by all, not only of the splendid music provided by Mr 
Depew for the dancers, but also the excellent floor for the same. This dance 
hall is becoming one of the most popular between Montreal and Toronto, 
and from the large crowds that are attending, it will not be long before there 
will have to be extra space provided for those who like to dance. Itis generally 
conceeded (sic) that this hall isin a class by itself and from the looks of things 
it will soon have to be made larger to accommodate the crowds. These 
dances are held every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday night, with a good 
orchestra to supply the music. 


























The earliest manner of grinding wheat in our region seems to 
have been by the use of hand-mills, or of large wooden mortars 
hollowed out of the top of oak stumps, or out of the end of short 
cak blocks, or out of the face of big flat field boulders. As to 
the use of real mills driven by water power, it is difficult to get 
accurate information. “The Testimonial of Mr Roger Bates” 
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says (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, vol. 7, ! 

p. 150) that Mr Bates's grandfather used to take his wheat in 

a boat as far as Kingston, but no date is given, nor anything 

that is precise. J. T. Coleman, in his “Early Settlers", 1875, 

p. 6, quotes Timothy Soper as saying that “my father went 

once to Kingston, and several times to Napanee, taking 

grist in a canoe” (subsequent to 1795). This probably was 

the mill spoken of by Mrs Simcoe in her diary, March 10, 1795, | 

as “Mr Cartwright’s mills, on the Appanee River". But { 

| several people (e.g., W. Arnot Craick, “Port Hope, Historical 

| Sketches”, p. 11) speak of the building of a grist-mill at Port i 
Hope in about 1798. John Burk seems to have built the first 

grist mill at Bowmanville in about 1824 (J. T. Coleman, “Early 

Settlers", p. 14, J. B. Fairbairn, “History and Reminiscences of 

Bowmanville”, pp. 2, 3, and Major Strickland, “Twenty-seven 

years in Canada West”, 1853, vol. 1, p. 19). So, by 1825, 

Bowmanville was making fts own flour. 

‘And Soper’s mill was in operation within a very few years, for 
Solomon Hooper began to work in it on Sept. 13, 1832. 
Francis Squair, a millwright, the writer's father, was busy at 

his trade between 1843 and 1850, and he has left in his account 

} books a record of the mills in which he worked. Some of these 

details may be useful here. He worked in the oatmeal mill of | 

his brother, Robert Squair, for 150 days in the latter part of 

| 1843, and in the earlier part of 1844. On May 21, 1844, he 

| began to work for Mr Webster at the Rouge River, where he 

q stayed 61 days. On Aug. 19, 1844, he began to work for Mr W. 

| H. Gibbs, in Whitby Township, and stayed with him till June 14, 

| 1845. He returned to his brother's mill in the “hollow” at 
Bowmanville, and worked there till the end of January, 1846. 

| During that time he finished up the smut mill and bolting reels 

] for the flour mill, which was now added to the oatmeal mill. 

! In the same period he also installed the barley mill for the making 
of pot and pearl barley. On Feb. 2, 1846, he began to work for 

| Captain Samuel Ussher, who had a flour mill and distillery east 
of the town, north of the Kingston Road, in the mill afterwards 
owned by the Souches, where no mill now is. Here he worked 

| till the middle of June. On June 18, 1846, he went to work for 
‘McFeeters and Gray in the Tyrone mill, and stayed there till 

the beginning of April, 1847. Then for 45 days he was perfecting 
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his brother's barley mill in the “hollow” at Bowmanville. On 
June 18, 1847, he went to work for Mr Way at Winchester 
(now Brooklin), and stayed there 176 days. On Feb. 19, 1848, 
he returned to Bowmanville, and installed improvements in 
“The Caledonia Mills” (Robert Squair's). Later he worked for 
Moscrip at Beaverton, and for Benson at Peterboro’, and put in 
a second term at Tyrone in the early part of 1849. His last 
important job for others was on the Simpson and Burk mill at 
Bowmanville, where he worked for about a year (June 24, 1849- 
June 4, 1850). He often spoke of that job with pride. He hung 
every wheel in the mill, and he was proud to know that they all 
ran true to the end of his life. 

There were at least five flour mills at Bowmanville: three 
on the west (Barber's) creek, and two on the east (Soper's). 
The earliest was probably Burk’s mill, situated where Vanstone’s 
mill now (1925) is, and built in about 1825. It was succeeded 
by a larger and more perfect mill, built in 1850 (see seven lines 
up), of which Bowmanville was very proud, called Burk’s or 
Simpson's mill, or simply “the big mill”. It passed through a 
succession of hands until it became the property of Samuel 
Vanstone (about 1878), once partner of Francis Squair in 
Clarke, and later for years owner of the Tyrone mill. It has 
remained till the present in the same family. Rollers were 
installed in 1886. 

Not many yards south, on the same stream, was Robert 
Squair’s mill, the building of which began in about 1841, and 
was completed by 1846. When complete it was equipped for 
making flour, oatmeal, corn meal, pot barley, and a breakfast 
food called avenaceous flour. Its master, a patriotic Scot, gave 
it the name of “The Caledonia Mills”. 

‘A mile or so up stream was another mill, known in the 
writer's youth as McDougall’s mill, regarding which he has 
little definite information. It seems to have been built by a 
Mr Brown, W. H. Smith, in “Canada, Past, Present, and 
Future” (1851), does not give the name McDougall in his list 
of business men. But Tremaine's map of 1861 has the mention, 

George McDougall, Merchant Miller, Foulden Mills", and 
Sutherland’s Gazetteer of 1865 has the entry, “Robert and John 
McDougall, Millers, Lot 13, Con. 2". It is years now since the 
mill ceased to make flour. At a later period the power was 
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to light the town, but that enter- 





utilised to generate electrici 
prise has ceased also. 

‘On the east creek, and near its mouth, was Soper's mill, 
which was in operation as early as 1832 (see p. 450). Its successor 
is known still (1925) as the Mackay mill, although Mr Mackay 
is there no longer. He died Dec. 26, 1902. The present mill 
dates from 1905 and is occupied with the manufacture of barley 
products (pot and pearl barley, cream of barley, ete.) for which 
it is noted. At a certain period this mill was called “Caledonia 
Mills”. But it should not be confused with the earlier “Cale- 
donia Mills” owned by Robert Squair on the west creek. 

North of the Kingston Road on Lot 8, Con. 1, there was 
another mill, which was built by William Warren in about 1835. 
It was afterwards the property of Captain Samuel Ussher 
(died 1867), then for a short time that of Francis Squair, and 
ater for years that of the Souch family. At one time a distillery 
existed in conjunction with the mill, but it was dismantled as 
early as 1863. 

Other flour mills in Darlington were: Elliott's mill at Hamp- 
ton (originally Millville) built by Henry Elliott, Sen., in 1840. 
The second mill was erected in 1851. In 1891 the roller system 
was introduced by Mr Thomas Elliott. About 1880 Charles 
Horn became miller for Mr Elliott, and in about 1913 bought the 
mill. He died Dec. 3, 1922. (Henry Elliott, Sen. (1809-1905) 
was born in Cornwall, and came to Canada in 1831. He lived 
eight years at Port Hope, and one year at Bowmanville, 
then came to Hampton, where he built a sawmill and flour mill, 
and opened a store. He was first Treasurer of Darlington, being 
appointed in 1858, and retiring in 1900. Henry Elliott, Jun. 
(1835-1915), his son, was Township Clerk from 1898 to 1914 and 
Treasurer from 1900 to 1914.) 

he Tyrone mill was built by James McFeeters and John 
Gray in 1847. It became the property of Samuel Vanstone, 
and was operated by him for years. It became the property of 
J.C. Vanstone in 1878. It is now operated as a chopping mill 
by L. J. Goodman. 
There was a mill half a mile west of Enniskillen on Lot 21 

















Con. 7, on land owned by William Martin. On Tremaine’s 
map (1861) the following mention is made: “John Martin, 
Boyne Water Mills”. This mill seems to have been called in 
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earlier times Secord’s mill. It is now operated by James Moorey 
as a chopping mill. 

The Haydon mill was built by Charles Bates in 1847, The 
place was then called Charlesville, In 1865 the mill was operated 
by John Rowse. 

As to the flour mills at D 
the writer. In 1902 he we 








sweastle their history is obscure to 
informed by Mr Henry Middleton 
(1827-1906), who came to Clarke in 1833, that at that time there 
was a mill called Sabine’s mill on Wallbridge creek, south of the 
Kingston Road, a mile east of the village. Later a mill was built 
on Lot 24, Con. 2, about a quarter of a mile north of the Kingston 
Road. The writer remembers to have seen it. Smith's Canadian 
Gazetteer of 1846 speaks of a mill at Bond Head, and also 
of an export of 2,065 barrels of flour from Bond Head Harbour 
in 1844. Sutherland's Gazetteer for 1865-1866 speaks of a flour 
mill built in 1845 at Neweastle by Hon. G. S. Boulton, and 
rebuilt by William Wagstaff. The same publication also speaks 
of a flour mill built in 1853 by Andrew McNaughton. The 
writer remembers only two mills: one east of the village, and 
the other near Bond Head Harbour. How many there ever had 
been he is unable to say. They have all disappeared. No mill 
is in Newcastle now. 

The Newcastle Recorder, March 26, 1857, advertises “Wm 
McIntosh, miller, cash for wheat, at the Atherstone Mills, Port 
Newcastle". Also “A. McNaughton, miller and produce dealer.” 

The first flour mill in Orono seems to have been the one 
erected by Solomon Hooper. It stood in the valley near where 
the west creek afterwards discharged its waters into the Orono 
creek. Mr Hooper was born in Devonshire and came to Canada 
in 1832. His first position was in Soper's mill near Port Darling- 
ton. The first entry made by him in his Day Book after taking 
this mill is dated Sept. 13, 1832, and reads, ‘the mill went to 
work”. If this means that the mill began to work that day, 
then we have a date to fix the age of Soper's mill. But probably 
it means merely that the mill began to work that day under 
Solomon Hooper's control. And he managed it for about 25 
His last entry seems to have been made on Feb. 27, 
Hiss first entry at Orono seems to have been made on 
May 26, 1837. The interval had been spent in building the 
new mill in Orono. There he worked until a day in the summer 
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of 1845, when he was killed by the machinery of his own mill. 
It is related that on the fatal day he was showing to a Bible 
Christian minister how some new belting worked, when his cloth- 
ing was caught in the machinery and he was crushed to death. \ 
His place was taken by his nephew, Thomas Hooper, on about 

Aug. 10, for we learn from the Day Book that Thomas Hooper's 

first quarterly salary fell due on Nov. 10, and amounted to 

£3 ($12). The subsequent history of the mill is somewhat 

obscure to the writer, but he is informed by Dr M. M. Tucker 

of Orono that one Meyers took the mill after Mr Hooper's j 
death, and that afterwards Meyers and Venner operated it, 
and that then it became the property of Mr J. L. Tucker. Soon 
after it ceased to be a flour mill, and the building was used as a 
plaster mill, and later as a planing mill and furniture factory. 
Thomas Hooper became Mr Tucker's miller in a new mill built 
about 1850, farther down the stream, and remained in that 
position for the remainder of his life, at all events he was there 
as late as November, 1887, a fact we learn from Francis Squait's 
books. 

‘The following names of customers occur in Solomon Hooper's 
Day Book while he was in Soper’s mill (1832-1835). There are 
some obscurities in writing and spelling, and mistakes may have 
been made in transcribing: 











A. Fletcher Eddy Baily 

Dearman Gifford Jordan 

Mrs Beach Sanday Champ 

Cripping Souch Roger Cole 

Herrington Shelby Windatt 

Reed Heal Champine 

Barber Neads Colewin 

Abbot Bolden Hambly 

Yankey Spencer Cubitt i 
Stevens Taylor Dingman i 
Bennett Granger John Wilson | 
Whitaker Collicut Tra Wilson 

Wheeler Silver W. Elford 

Beman Fee James Worden 

Towsley Pruston James Courtice 

Champein McKivey Mrs Frank 

Henry Hoar McKenzie Werren 


Names of customers occurring in Solomon Hooper's Day 
Book in the Orono period (1837-1845): i 
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Thos Osborne Richard Smale J. H. Eynon (Rev) 
Roger Turner John Tremain McGinnes 

F. Thickson Michael Tremain Sullivan 

Henry Ruiter ‘Moses Tremain Calvin Moulton 
Wm Ruiter J. Jackson Lattimore 
Comfort Pinkham J. Carpenter John Amberson 
Francis Early James Lovekin Waddell 

Eddy Kelly Thompson MeConnachie 
‘Truman Hall Isaac Smith Warner 

D. Douglass Martin Alfred Griffin 
Weller Davison Gibson 

Clark Sargent Walter Renwick Alex. Maharry 
James Bawks F. Trim Willeocle 
‘Archibald Bawks Reed John Johns 
Hiram Moulton Warren Laverty 

Henry Guilds Dingman Henry Elliott 
Sam’i Cobbledicke Larue Jos. Hawkey 

Wm Cobbledick Sen. Vickers George Maynard 
Wm Cobbledick Jun. John Wonnacott Jones (blacksmith) 
John Cobbledick Wm Oke Cole 

Melntosh Hugh Oke Dougall 

R. Bradley Ben. Jacobs McPherson 

S, Eastman J. Jacobs Oliver 

Asa Baldwin Henry Couch Hancock 

David Baldwin Thos Miller George Sanders 
‘Thos Green F. Vaughan Richard Thompson. 
James Eddy Cleveland John Mills 

E. Billings Hoggott Wm Skelton 

S. Billings Wm Williams Wm Ladd 

Wm Cann Aaron Pethicle Henry Munro 
Samuel Larue Charles Barrett John Kelly 

‘Wm Souch Robert White John Terverick 
Wm Trick Harvey Plumb Rutherford Smith 
John Souch Northcott ‘Nelson Powers 

R. Brown Thos Hooper Every 

J. Brown Joseph Tucker Nickle 
‘Younghusband J.B. Tapp (Rev) Nathan Covery 
John Thornton ‘Amos Mallory Fraser 

Wm Thornton Eldad Johns Henry Hoar 
Henry Gilbert 


After Hooper’s mill in Orono came Tucker's mill. Mr J. L. 
Tucker (1820-1881) came to Orono in 1845, and built his first 
flour mill in the early “fifties. But things were hardly more 
than nicely going when on Feb. 27, 1855, the mill was burnt 
with the storchouse containing 20,000 bushels of wheat. The 
was rebuilt within a year or two, and has continued ever 
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since. As was the case with all our mills, rollers displaced the 
stones, but the writer does not know at what date—probably 
it was near to 1890, At Mr Tucker’s death in 1881 it became 
the property of Dr M. M. Tucker, his son, who sold it to Mr A. 
W. Carveth, who conveyed it to Mr W. H. Rowe, the present 
owner. As has been said, Thomas Hooper remained miller as 
far down at least as November, 1887. 

There were two flour mills at Leskard, Samuel Way and his 
son Benjamin were the owners of the earlier one, which was 
built about the year 1850. But the writer is not sure as to the 
exact date. The Ways offered it for sale in November, 1858, but 
he is not sure as to the date of the sale. Sutherland's Gazetteer 
of 1865-1866 mentions the owner as Mr John Ruddock. It was 
afterwards conveyed to Mr John Carveth. The name of the 
Delhi mills had been given to the property by the Ways. It is 
now operated as a chopping mill by J. E. Nicholson. 

The second flour mill of Leskard was the property of Mr 
James Elliott. The date of erection is not known to the writer. 
Te is no longer in existence 

Two other flour mills of the Township of Clarke which lay 
outside our territory may also be mentioned. One of these is 
the mill of George Elliott of Port Granby which is mentioned 
on Tremaine’s map of 1861. As was often the case a distillery 
was connected with the mill 

The second of these two was the Kendal mill which, on 
Tremaine’s map of 1861, has the mention, “Thereon Dickey 
Newton, Proprietor of Watertown Mills, Kendal". In Suther- 
land's Gazetteer (1865-1866) there is an item, “Dickey and 
Pearson, flour and grist mill proprietors". In Belden’s Atlas 
(1878) Daniel Comstock is spoken of as miller and farmer at 
Lot 10, Con. 6. 

For some forty years, between 1850 and 1893, a frame flour- 
mill with two runs of stones stood on the banks of Wilmot's 
creek near the south-west corner of Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke. 
The mill was built by Francis Squair and owned and operated 
by him during the early years of its existence. The lot (200 
acres) was acquired by Francis Squair from Hon. Robert Charles 
Wilkins on Nov. 29, 1850, the price being $2240. A small 
clearing had been made at the south-east corner of the lot, near 
the road allowance on which was a small log-house where Richard 
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Henwood, a squatter, lived. The rest of the lot consisted of 
heavily-timbered land, particularly in the valley where the mill 
was to stand. There was no house to live in, but the family 
found shelter in a house rented from William Samis on Lot 32, 
Con. 3, a short distance south-west of the mill-site. 

By Dec. 20, work had begun clearing sites for house and mill. 
The names of John L. Margach, William Munroe, John Ross, 
David Gardiner, Nicholas Sanders appear in the time-book as 
beginning work at once. To these are added, after the new-year, 
John Grant, Richard Henwood, William O. Petrie, Joseph 
Marshall, Edward Farrell, Thomas Husk, Philip B. Whitfield, 
Donald Stalker, John McFee, George Munroe, David Reekie, 
David Molison—axe-men, diggers, teamsters, carpenters, masons, 
millwrights. In February the teams go for lumber to L. Ormis- 
ton’s sawmill at Hampton in Darlington, and bring home 
altogether during the year lumber to the worth of 
Lumber to the worth of £47.19.11 is also brought from Samuel 
Way’s mill at Leskard. William Allin of Orono furnishes lumber 
to the worth of £28.0.6, Horace Wells charges £2.1.0 for sawing 
2054 feet of maple. ‘These items come to some $529. In addition 
there was a considerable quantity of hewn timber from trees on 
the place, which was not mentioned in the books. In the next 
year or two there was a good deal more lumber, but there is 
obscurity in the accounts, and we shall not attempt to go into 
details. 

‘After the wood comes the metal—shafts, wheels, ete. An 
important item was a lathe, bought from John Fensom in 
‘Albert St, Toronto, for £18.15.0, on which shafts and bearings 
were turned. A good deal of the iron came to the place in a some- 
what rough state, and had to be finished by the millwrights on 
the ground. Some forging also had to be done, and the first 
blacksmith engaged was Philip Rowe, afterwards partner with 
William Hutton in Orono in the foundry business. The bellows 
cost £3.2.6. Of pinions, spur-wheels, pulleys, couplings, gud- 
geons, Bettes and Abbot of Oshawa supplied to the value of 
£114.6.10 in the years 1851 to 1853. H. A. Massey and Co. in 
1853 supplied wheels, pulleys, castings to the value of £9.6.0. 
John McGee, of the Phoenix Foundry, 49 Yonge St, Toronto, 
‘Supplied 67 Ibs of wheels at 53 cents a Ib, in 1853. John Gart- 
shore and Co. of Dundas shipped the millstones to Port Darling- 
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ton on July 25, 1853, the price being £40. The mill seems to 
have been ready for operation in the end of that year, 1853. 
There had been also millstones bought on Oct. 8, 1852, from 
Johiakim Wisenburger of Colborne for £5. Did they prove 
useless? 

In addition to the cost of wood and iron was the very large 
cost of wages for making raceways, dams, and gates, for the 
erection of buildings, and the installation of smut-mills, n 
stones, conveyers, elevators, coolers, bolting cloths, packing 
apparatus and the like. Although Francis Squair preserved 

ith great care time-books and cash-books, it is no longer possible 
to calculate what was paid in wages in the two or three years of 
construction, to millwrights earning from $1.00 to $1.50 a day, 
and to other men earning from 50 cents a day up to $20. a month. 
It will suffice to say that the writer has a recollection of having 
heard that the mill represented an outlay of over $3000, in 
confirmation of which it was insured against fire by a careful 
company at $2000. 

What miller actually put the mill first in motion the writer 
is unable to discover, but the first man to act permanently as 
miller was John Atkinson (1817-1866), who seems to have begun 
work on March 6, 1854, and to have closed his service at the 
end of the year, returning, however, at the end of 1859 and 
beginning of 1860 for a short period. The man who held the 
post for the longest time was John Souch (1825-1908), who seems 
to have begun work in January, 1855, and to have continued 
almost uninterruptedly on until September, 1859, It is a 
pleasure to record that these two men were first-class millers, 
as well as tactful men, fitted to come into close touch with the 
gristing public, in such a delicate matter as providing the material 
for the making of the daily bread of the community. It was no 
easy matter for the miller to make sure that, with more or less 
inferior wheat, he would always send home with the farmer a 
full quota of good, sweet flour, which would rise well, and come 
out of the oven, brown and crisp, to the delight of the good 
housewife, then, and now, and ever, a most fastidious person. 
But these two, particularly the latter, used to hit it off as often 
as frail men ought to be expected to do, in this uncertain world. 

‘The amount of number one, superfine flour which this mill 
would produce from one bushel (60 Ibs) of wheat can be approxi- 
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mately calculated from the terms of an agreement made between 
Messrs Tucker and McCoy and Francis Squair on Sept. 28, 1854. 
By this agreement the miller bound himself to deliver at Port 
Newcastle one barrel (196 Ibs) of flour for every four bushels 
and twenty-four pounds of wheat delivered to him, and to have 
for his share all the offal (screenings, bran, shorts), plus one 
shilling and two pence per barrel, Tucker and McCoy to furnish 
the empty barrels (to cost 2/- apiece). That is to say, one bushel 
of wheat was expected to yield forty-four pounds and fifty-four 
hundredths of a pound of flour (60 Ibs, wheat gave 44.54 Ibs flour). 
In the case of grists there was a toll of one-twelfth’ retained by 
the miller. So that the farmer might expect to bring home 
40.83 Ibs of flour, plus the bran and shorts, for every bushel of 
wheat he took to the mill. And if the wheat were of extra 
quality he might bring home two or three pounds more of flour. 
‘And such good fortune was not unusual. It seems to be usual 
in our day of roller mills to give the farmer 36 to 38 pounds of 
flour, with bran and shorts, for a bushel of wheat. Naturally, 
in all periods, returns of flour are dependent on quality of 
wheat, and other circumstances, so that close comparisons are 
impossible to make. But it seems pretty certain that the new 
methods give no larger yields than the old, with a finer but 
probably with a less wholesome flour. 

No attempt has been made in speaking of wheat to dis- 
tinguish between fall and spring wheat. But we should not 
forget that in earlier times fall wheat was the favourite, z 
would bring from ten to twenty cents a bushel more than spring 
wheat. (See table of prices for Jan. 12, 1847, p. 484.) 

In order to give some idea of the gristing done at Nairn 
Mills, the name given by Francis Squair to the flour mill on 
Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, the work of two months, five years 
apart, is taken from the gristing books. In November, 1854, 
25 grists are brought in, consisting of 1743 bush. of wheat, 
and 90 bush. of coarse grains for chop. In November, 1859, 
107 grists are brought in, consisting of 835 bush. of wheat, and 
81 bush. of chop. In 1854 there would be nearly 15 bush. of 
wheat in toll, and about 7} bush. of chop. In 1859 there would 
be 69 bush. 35 Ibs of wheat in toll, and 63 bush. of chop. In 
money the toll of wheat in November, 1854, was worth about 
$22.50, and the toll of chop about $4.00, or in all $26.50. In 
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November, 1859, the toll of wheat would be worth $103 or $104, 
and of the chop $3 or $4, or in all some $107 
In explanation of the gristing lists it should be said that the mill books 
contain many names obscurely written, and badly spelled, and the ink 
much faded, No lots or concessions are given, or distances from the mill, 
‘These are merely estimates of the writer, and contain many gaps and doubtless 
Grists ground at Nairn Mills, Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, in Nov., 1854: 








Wheat 
Bush. Lbs. 
Nov. 2, John Marshall, Lot 31, Con. 2, Clarke, 1 miles.... 10 
“John Fairbairn, perhaps Lot 33, Con. 3, Clarke, 14 
miles. 3 30 


3, Shepherd Wilson, Lot 16, Con. 8, Clarke, 3] miles... 10 
4, Henry Middleton, Lot 27, Con. 3, Clarke, 2} miles. 2 
* George Carter, Lot 31, Con. 3, Clarke, 40 rods 2 
6, Charles Bellwood, Lot 93, Con. 4, Clarke, 100 rods, 3 
“ Bradford Bowen, Lot 38, Con. 3, Clarke, 1} miles... 4 
7, Henry Munro, Lot 29, Con. 2, Clarke, 2 miles. 7 
“' Elizabeth Blackburn, Lot 35, Con. 4, Clarke, 1} miles 10 
9, Herbert Renwick, Lot 29, Con. 4, Clarke, 3 of mile 
14, Samuel Wilmot, Lot 32, Con. 2, Clarke, 23 miles 
15, William Samis, Lot 32, Con. 3, Clarke, 14 mile 
“" Ralph Dowson, Lot 35, Con. 4, Clarke, 1} mile 
18, Charles Bellwood, Lot 33, Con. 4, Clarke, 100 rods 
“" William Dodds, residence? 

20, Pliny Harnden, Lot 27, Con. 4, Clarke, 1} mile 
“" Alexander Colville, Lot 34, Con. 4, Clarke, } mile 
* James Jerome, Lot 32, Con. 4, Clarke, 1 mile. 

25, William Samis, Lot 32, Con. 3, Clarke, 14 mile 
27, George Carter, Lot 31, Con. 3, Clarke, 40 rods 
28, John Bragg, Lot 2, Con. 3, Darlington, 2 miles. 
2, John Somers, Lot 31, Con. 5, Clarke, 24 miles. 

30, Mr Smith 
“ George C 
“W, Alia, Probably Orono. 10 

To this should be added about 90 bush. of coarse grains w 

‘ground as chop. 
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Nairn Mills Gristing Book, 1859: Bush. Bush. 
Chop Wheat 
Nov. 1, Bradford Bowen, Lot 33, Con. 3, Clarke, 1} miles 4 
« Wiltiam Osborne 6 
“ William McIntosh, Newcastle, 3 miles 16 
“2, Mr Jones. 16 
“" George Dobson, Lot 26, Con. 5, Clarke, 2} miles 8 
“8 Mrs M. 2 
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Bush, 
Chop 
2. Ira Wilson, Lot 2, Con. 1, Darlington, 35 miles 
William Bragg. 
“ Richard Souch, Lot 3, Con. 2, Darlington, 3 miles 
* Donald MePherson, Lot 27, Con. 4, Clarke, 1} mile 
3, John Bellwood, Lot 30, Con. 2, Clarke, 14 mile 
Fligg. 
H. A. Massey, Neweastle, 3 miles 
Edward Pearson 
4, John Gibson 
“Alexander Bradley, Lot 14, Con. 6, Clarke, 5$ miles 
“ Mr Reid 
“ Mr Colville 
“ Mr Foster 
5, George Ferguson. 
“ Edward Pearson 2 
“A Manvers man. ast 10 miles, 
Mr Gardiner. 2 
“ Mr Renwick. 4 
* Reuben Clark. 
+ John Wight, Lot 5, Con. 3, Darlington, 24 miles. 
Unknown, 
“ Unknown. 
Unknown 
8, Mr Gregory. 
“" Mr White, probably John or William Wight. 
Robert Ferguson, Lot 34, Con. 5, Clarke, 2 miles. 
9, Nelson Bowen, Lot 33, Con. 3, Clarke, 14 mile “ 
* “Alpha Soper, Lot 29, Con. 3, Clarke, 1 mile 
‘Thomas Hayes. 
10, Gilbert Samis, Lot 1, Con. 4, Darlington, 24 miles 
U1, T. Williams. 
*" Shepherd Wilson, Lot 16, Con. 8, Clarke, 34 miles: 
“ Mr Rundle, probably from Bethesda, about 4 miles 
“ William Heard, Lot 22, Con. 2, Clarke, 4 miles 
Samuel Doney, Lot 14, Con. 4, Clarke, 5 miles 
Robert Huggart, Lot 22, Con. 1, Clarke, 5 miles 
11, James Walsh, Lot 19, Con. 4, Clarke, 3 miles, 
12, Mr Jewell 
*" John Hillen, Lot 13, Con. 6, Clarke, 7 miles 
“ Thomas Waddell, Lot 21, Con. 5, Clarke, 35 miles. 
“ — Dodds 
“J, Montgomery, Lot 82, Con. 5, Clarke, 1} mile. 
% ‘Alexander Beith, Lot 35, Con. 6, Clarke, 3} miles 
14, John Lee, Lots 11 and 12, Con. 4, Clarke, 6 miles: 
“" James Hunter, Lot 22, Con. 5, Clarke, 3 miles. 
«Allan Wilmot, Lot 35, Con. 2, Clarke, 3 miles. 
“ William Rumford, Lot 35, Con. 3, Clarke, 1} mile 
J. Stephenson 
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Bush, Bush, 
Chop Wheat 


Nov. 14. John Farncomb. 4 
«Latham Clark, Lot 25, Con. 1, Clarke, 5 miles 20 

| “4 Mr P— 2 
“4 Mr Robson. 2 

“45, Charley Leamans 6 

* “ " Francis Gibson, Lot 26, Con. 3, Clarke, 2} miles... 6 6 

“4 Andrew Smith. w 

“4 William Cuttler, 6 
“4 William Lake. 16 
| “4 John Somers, Lot 31, Con. 5, Clarke, 24 miles. 4 


Mrs E. Blackburn, Lot 35, Con. 4, Clarke, 14 miles 13 
Lewis Clark, Lot 28, Con. 5, Clarke, 24 miles. 3 19 
Asa Baldwin, Lot 29, Con. 5, Clarke, 2} miles 2 
David Grieve. uu 
Mr Perin, probably Richard Peardon. 8 
Samuel Bowen, Lot 30, Con. 3, Clarke, £ mile: u 


























9, William Dawson 4 
| “8 John W. Lovekin, Lot 32, Con.2, Clarke, 1} mile. 2 48 
| "John Cameron 7 
“a. John Gibson 8 
1 «Me Metcalf, Neweastle, 3 miles 10 
H "+ "Wiliam Paterson 8 
i “ Leonard Soper, Lot 16, Con. 1, and B.F., Clarke, 
i 7 mks. 1 
\« # John Bellwood, Lot 30, Com, 2, Clarke, 14 mile 10 
“22, Mr MeAlister...... 7 
| “Me Rickard, Lot 1, B.F., Davlington, 3 mils. 8 
“Thaddeus Brown, Lot 21, Con. 2, Clarke, 8 miles 6 
f John Marshall, Lot $1, Con. 2 Clarke, 1} mile... 4 8 
} “93, William Young. 0 
«8 Wiliam Wilson 8 
ot Witkin. 5 
J. Colville () 4 
Honey 6 
“A, Robert Clark 3 
“1 J Hetherington, Blacksmith, Orono, 2 miles. 4 
“+ Richard Peardon, near Lot 85, Con. 1, Clarke, 24 
miles “ 
“95, Orange Ogden, Lot 24, Con. Clarke, 2 miles... 6 6 
« " Wiliam Lent (probably) Lot 18, Coa. 1, Clarke, 6 
miles 1 ou 
"Rey. G, Lawrence, Lot 23, Con.4, Clarke, 3 miles 6 
“96, James Lang 8 
j “William Gardner 7 
| “© Unknown, 1 4 
} $5, Unison 8 
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Bush. Bush. 
Chop Wheat 











Nov. 28 — Fanwell (2) 4 
"Samuel Rowe (2) 6 
+ John Bragg, Lot 2, Con, 3, Darlington, 2 miles 8 
29, 5. Mills ; 2 
30, Ralph Dowson, Lot 35, Con. 4, Clarke, 1} mile “4 
“" Mr Aitcheson. 4 
“James White : 2 2 
“ “James Cowan, Lot 17, Con. 4, Clarke, 43 miles 1 5 
“Samuel Bowen, Lot 30, Con. 8 Clarke, } mile 3h 


Although Francis Squair did not become rich as a miller, his 
mill was well patronised by the community in which it wi 
situated. Starting from the mill and going westward, practically 
all the names of the people for a couple of miles are found in the 
Gristing Book. 

You meet Bellwood, Bowen, Jerome, Samis, Colville, Gibson, Dowson, 
Blackburn, Laing, Davis, Ferguson, Rumford, and down towards the Lake, 
Lovekin, Wilmot, Beeman, Peardon. Then crossing the Townline you have 
Ira Wilson, Rickard, Benedict Draper, Souch, Allin, Bragg, Smale, Wigt 
Jonathan Stephens, John Pollard, William Werry, William Deacon, Neil 
Smith, Joseph Gilfillan, Then recrossing the Townline you meet Davis, 
Beith, Parker, Solomon, Somers, MeConnachie, Vincent, Birch, Ruddock, 
Rickaby, Vickers, Galbraith, Fielding, Alex. Davy, Carscadden, Hillen, 
Hodge, Hallowell, Shepherd ‘Wilson, Walsh, Lyall, Lent, Leonard Soper, 
Norton, Huggart, Rinch, Fisher, Stutt, Layton, Zechariah Pollard, Ogden, 
Fligg, Gibson, Middleton, Bigham, Rev. George Lawrence, Waddell, Me- 
Pherson, Billings, Linton, Renwick, Munro, Wallbridge, Trickey, Gamsby, 
Foster, Moulton. 

















‘This constituency stretches from east to west almost from 
the East Gravel-Road of Clarke to the Manvers Road in Dar- 
lington, which is some nine miles, and from south to north all 
the way from Leonard Soper's, Lot 16, Broken Front, Clarke, 
to Alex. Davy's, Lot 19, Con. 7, which is the width of seven 
concessions, or eight and three-quarter miles. And in addition 
an occasional customer brought his grist all the way from Hope 
and Manvers. And, generally speaking, the customers were 
pleased with the quantity and quality of the flour and offal 
received. The mill was a good one, and John Atkinson (1817- 
1866) and John Souch (1825-1908) were good millers. The 
writer had the pleasure of hearing strong testimony on that 
point a year ago from Rev. J. C. Wilson (1839-1926), son of 
Shepherd Wilson (1802-1882), who owned part of Lot 16, Con. 3, 
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Clarke. Mrs Shepherd Wilson considered the Squair-Souch 
flour as the best she ever had used. 

Life in the country has lost in many ways by the suppression 
‘of so much of the small industries of earlier times, and not least 
in the matter of social intercourse. What an opportunity for 
gossip when half a dozen farmers from various corners met at the 
mill and waited for the flour, the bran, and shorts to be ready! 
‘There was fine material for a Canadian Burns if such a one had 
arisen. The queer stories that were told might have been woven 
into new poems equal to any of the past. And there was also 
much useful talk on politics, economics, and religion. Some- 
times the sparks would fly as men would chase each other in 
argument. The writer still remembers listening to a con- 
versation between his father and Edsil Billings on the question 
of Universalism, It was a sort of education for the barefooted 
boy of seven who listened with wonder to these (for him) new 
theories. Then there was talk on weevil and rust. Was it better 
to sow Fife wheat or Club? Which were the most profitable, 
Leicester sheep, Cheviots, or Merinos? And what conversations 
there must have been in the summer of 1858 when George Brown 
and Antoine A. Dorion were struggling with John A. Macdona'd 
and George E. Cartier over the events of the “double shuffle” 
period. What did Allan Wilmot, Nelson Bowen, George Carter, 
John Bragg, Richard Smale, and Samuel Doney say to one 
another on July 12, 1858, when they met with their grists that 
day at the mill? They certainly were not all of one mind. 
Henry Munro was just then busy in his place in Parliament 
helping George Brown to beat John A., an operation in which 
they did not succeed too well. Ah me, going to the mill was 
exhilarating those days! 

Tt might seem as if success were assured for an enterprise 
situated as this mill was. And yet it did not succeed perman- 
ently. And we may ask why, although the answer may involve 
the discussion of private matters which, in the opinion of some, 
it would be indiscreet to open up in this book. But these private 
affairs may have aspects of a sufficiently public character to 
justify their discussion here. The lack of success in milling was a 
great disappointment to Francis Squair and his wife, and now 
and again they would venture to give explanations to their 
children. A very large share of the blame was attributed to 
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Robert Squair and his eldest son, Lewis M. Squair, who, in the 
days of the boom of 1855-1857, entered extravagantly into new 
enterprises, two of which are spoken of at p. 560 viz., embarking 
in the grocery business in Bowmanville, and the building of a 
flour mill in Cartwright. In order to help to finance these new 
ventures, and also to keep the flour and oatmeal mill in Bowman- 
ville going, Francis Squair felt himself constrained to come to the 
relief of his brother by backing notes. The boom broke, the 
notes had to be paid, and Francis Squair was forced to mortgage 
his property at high interest, and he was never able afterwards 
to free himself from these financial entanglements until he sold 
the mill and half the land in 1863. 

‘Thus it is fair to say that the flourishing business done by the 
fairn Mills in Clarke was ruined by the collapse of the business 
boom in Bowmanville in 1855-1857. Yet when we take a little 
longer view we wonder whether there may not be more involved 
in the problem than this. We are tempted to ask ourselves 
whether any human ingenuity or industry could have saved the 
small mills of our country from the blight which has fallen upon 
them. The Lockharts were intelligent and enterprising, still at 
the end of thirty years they sold the machinery of the mill for 
old iron, and carted off the fine old timber to build a storehouse 
in Bowmanville. Somewhat similar stories might be told of 
scores and scores of the mills of older Canada. 

But in November, 1859, the earnings of the mill from gristing 
were only a small part of the total earnings. As we learn from 
the agreement between Tucker and McCoy and Francis Squair 
of Sept. 28, 1854, the former were to furnish the latter with 
wheat enough to produce 200 barrels of flour per week, and to 
pay to the latter at the rate of 1/2 per barrel “for flouring, 
packing, and delivering at Port Newcastle". That is to say, the 
earnings on 800 barrels for the month of November would amount 
to $186.60, which, being added to $26.50, the return from grist- 
ing, would come to $213.10. And if in November, 1859, a similar 
calculation is made, we arrive at a result of $203 as the earnings 
of the month. Whether such business was profitable it is difficult 
now to say, for the details of cost are not clearly enough stated. 
But one item is very clear and that is the cost of hauling a barrel 
of flour to Port Newcastle, which seems generally to have been 
5 pence or 8 cents, This was the amount paid several times 
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to Nelson Bowen, as, for example, on Sept. 10, 1855, when he 
received £14.13.9, for teaming 705 barrels of flour to Bond 
Head. And he certainly was not overpaid, when we consider 
that on an average ten or twelve barrels made a load for a pair 
of horses. For twelve barrels the wage was one dollar. The 
distance from the mill to the wharf was not much under five 
miles, and three trips a day made a very heavy day's work. 
Sometimes one sees in the books that a bonus of a penny a 
barrel had to be given. Much of the flour was driven by Francis 
Squair's own waggons teamed by such men as Bill Petrie (William 
Oliphant P.), but that fact would not lessen the cost much, if 
at all. Bill was a good teamster, but so was Nelson Bowen, and 
horse-flesh is only horse-flesh, whoever its owner may be. It 
will perhaps be safe to conclude that, by the very nature of 
things, the miller was precluded from making high profits. 

During the building of his mill Francis Squair attempted to 
found a partnership with Samuel Vanstone, to whom an interest 
in the property at Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, was conveyed in 
January, 1852. A frame house was built for Mr Vanstone a 
few yards to the east of the log-house in which the Squair 
family lived, But the partnership lasted only until Aug. 2, 
of the same year. Mr Vanstone acquired later the mill which 
had been built at Tyrone by McFeeters and Gray, and still 
later the Simpson mill at Bowmanville, still operated by his 
descendants. The frame house built for the Vanstones was 
occupied by John Atkinson and his family, while he was miller 
for Francis Squair. Later, after John Souch became miller, the 
frame house was moved up to the log-house, and joined to it, 
and in these two, now become one, Francis Squair and his 
family lived till 1863, Later Allan Lockhart tore down the log- 
house and built the frame house, now (1925) occupied by 
Mr Peter Laing, incorporating with it a part of the old frame 
house (still recognisable). 

Francis Squair then operated the mill himself until April 17, 
1860, when he leased it to Martin Charlesworth at the rate of 
3800 per annum. This lease came to an end, however, on Dec. 
14 of the same year. The mill was then rented to Andrew Nicol 
for $600 a year. This lease was closed on April 1, 1863. On 
July 9, 1863, the mill, with the south hundred acres, was sold 
to Allan Lockhart for $8000, Francis Squair removed to a 
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small frame house on the north half of the lot, but leased and 
farmed the land which he had sold to Mr Lockhart. The Lock- 
harts, Allan Lockhart and his eldest son, William T. Lockhart, 
lived on the south half of the lot, and operated the mill until 
about 1893, when the mill was torn down, the machinery being 
sold as old iron, and the timber transported to the G.T.R. 
Bowmanville station for the erection of a grain elevator. Later 
it seems that the timber was used in the construction of a coal 
shed up-town in Bowmanville. It is to be observed that the 
Lockharts had not changed from stones to rollers as so many 
of the millers of the region had done. 

One of the striking features of the history of older Ontario 
has been the diminution of the rural population in many parts. 
This is exemplified in the history of Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke. 
‘Where now two families live as many as five have lived at one 
time in days gone by. Let us run over the list of houses that 
have existed on or near the lot: (1) A log-house put up by 
Richard Henwood partly on the road allowance between Lots 
30 and 31, and afterwards occupied by John Morrison, John 
Cameron, and finally by Mrs Remington, better known as 
“Shanty Molly”. (2) The log-house erected by Francis Squair 
just above the creek on the south-west corner of the lot, where he 
and his family lived for about thirteen years, which was torn 
down by Mr Lockhart. (3) A frame house erected for Samuel 
Vanstone, afterwards occupied by John Atkinson, and later 
moved over to the lok-house. (4) A house directly facing the 
sideline in the Third Concession. It was built by John Radford 
in about 1854. It was afterwards occupied in succession by 
the Charlesworths and Nicols, and after Lockhart's purchase 
it became the miller's house, one of whom was for years, 
Friederich Maas. The last person to occupy it seems to have 
been Mrs John Wilkinson. On the north half of the lot there 
were two shanties in the flat west of the creek. (5) One was 
built in about 1854 by Robert Souch, and (6) the other about the 
same time by Edward Pethick. Benjamin Wilson lived in one 
of them later, and in the other Robert Reid and his wife, whom 
the children of the neighbourhood knew affectionately as 
“Granny Reid". Robert was one of the noted basket makers 
of the region. (7) The house built for John Fraser in about 
1857.. He lived there for a year or two, and was succeeded by 
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Edward Pearson, In 1863 Francis Squair and his family took 
up their abode therein. The barns were built in the period 
1864-1868. In that house Francis Squair spent the rest of his 
life, dying on Dec. 28, 1808. Mrs Francis Squair (née Ann 
Margach, April 19, 1822) died in the same house on Feb. 6, 
1901. Their daughter Jane Squair died on April 1, 1904. On 
Dec. 1, 1904, the north half of Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, was 
conveyed to S. G. Glanville, and he has completely recon- 
structed the house. 

What havoc the years have wrought with the flour mills of 
our region! It seems but a short time ago since a score of these, 
erected at heavy cost, were actively engaged in our two town- 
ships in the preparation of a prime necessity of life, made from 
material of high quality grown upon the soil at home—a soil 
of undiminished capacity of production, lying under a sky as 
potent to mature the golden wheat as it ever was. And yet the 
most of those mills have disappeared. There lies before the 
writer a Government Report prepared by R. H. Coats of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, dated Ottawa, April, 1923, which 
gives a ‘classified list of the mills operating in Canada, revised 
to March, 1923”, From this list we copy the following names: 
in flour mills, Charles Horn, Hampton, William H. Rowe, 
Orono, F. C. Vanstone (Samuel Vanstone’s grandson), Bowman- 
ville; in grist mills, L. J. Goodman, Tyrone, John McKay, 
Limited, Bowmanville, James Moorey, Hampton, J. E. Nichol- 
son, Orono R.R. 2. 

‘One naturally asks why the diminution from eighteen to 
seven should have occurred. More than thirty years ago Mr 
J. C. Vanstone made the statement, which was published in the 
Globe of Toronto, on Nov. 24, 1894, that the disappearance of 
mills was due to the lack of the local wheat supply. The state- 
ment is so instructive that it must be quoted with its context 
in complete form. Mr Vanstone says: 




















(wheat at 53 cents), farmers are 





“On account of the low price of gi 


feeding nearly all they grow, and an enormous chopping trade is done in each 
mill. ‘The greater part of the product of the mills are (sic) shipped to Quebec 
‘and the Maritime Provinces, This was at one time a good section for growing 
Wheat, and about 25 years ago there were thirteen mills within eight miles 
of Bowmanville, having an aggregate capacity of about 700 barrels per day, 
running all the time, and all supplied by local farmers with wheat. Mr 
Vanstone is the only one in that district at present who ships out any flour 
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and buys all the wheat that is offered for sale by farmers, but did not get 
‘enough during the past year in that way to keep one of his mills running a 
month. Farmers here have quit growing wheat, and he has to bring in most 
of his supply by boat or rail. He has taken in 30,000 bushels during the last 
‘wo months, 12,000 of which came by boat from Port Arthur.” 

We see here the new elements in the agricultural situation.; 
We sce that the attention of farmers is being diverted from 
wheat and flour to dairying and the production of beef and pork. 
We see the wheat of the West coming into our own mills as a 
rival to depress the price of our own Ontario wheat. The millers 
are beginning to suffer also from the competition of the huge 
roller mills of the West. The Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 
in 1896 will be producing at Keewatin and Portage la Prairie 
2750 barrels of flour a day. And the flour mills, like the saw- 
mills, the tanneries, the carding mills, although not quite so 
completely as these, will be reduced to smaller and smaller 
proportions. There are also other factors perhaps in the problems 
of our local industries. The capital cost of the small mills, 
particularly after the introduction of rollers, was high. Wages 
were high, and the cost of haulage for mills which were miles 
from railway stations was a quite considerable item. The cost 
of maintenance, of dams, gates and raceways on our capricio 
streams was heavy. Our creeks were often lauded as the sources 
of inexpensive power, but in reality they were not such. So 
little dependence could be placed on them. In midsummer and 
in midwinter they were liable to run low and necessitate the 
stoppage of the mills. In the spring, and at other times occasion 
ally, they were liable to be the victims of violent freshets which, 
taking one year with another, required a pretty regular ex- 
penditure of money. ‘The day may come when it will be possible 
to harness these frisky steeds of the countryside, and make them 
work for the profit of the people, but our past experience of 
them rather dampens hope. 

The price of wheat has always been considered an important 
factor in estimating the prosperity of the farmer. The tables 
given here will furnish some opportunity of following, as far as 
our region is concerned, the fluctuations in the price of wheat 
and also, but to a less extent, the changes in price of a few other 
important commodities produced in the locality. 




















An early indication of the price of wheat is furnished by the 
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Return made by Hon. Richard Cartwright in 17941 to Governor 
Simcoe in which he gives 3/- currency as the price of a bushel 
of wheat, Winchester Measure, or let us say 60 cents a bushel. 
In the period 1794-1829 the writer is unable to furnish any 
price indications 

In the decade 1829-1840 a pretty high level of prices obtains. 
Wheat and flour are sent to England, to the amount in 1831 of 
1,528,000 bushels of wheat and 96,000 cwt. of flour. Several 
times the price of wheat was $1.50 a bushel. This was a period 
of active settlement and enterprise. 

In the decade 1840-1850 lower prices generally prevail. As 
low as 55 cents a bushel were paid in 1842, and 60 cents in 1843- 
1846-1848-1849. This is the period of Corn Law Repeal agitation 
in England (1846). 

In the decade 1850-1860 prices are low at first, but on the 
whole they reach the highest point in the history of Ontari 
On June 14, 1854, a high point of $1.85 was reached. The 
maximum of $2.35 was attained on June 27, 1855. By May 
14, 1856, the price was down at $1.48, and it did not soar any 
more, In 1858 prices were round $1.10, and somewhat higher 
in 1859, reaching $1.50 to $1.60 at Newcastle on May 12. The 
year 1855 was our banner wheat year, but it led some into 
speculation and extravagance so great that they never were able 
to regain their financial stability. The Reciprocity Treaty 
began in 1854. The Crimean War raged during 1854 and 1855; 
it was closed in March, 1856. In November, 1856, the Grand 
Trunk Railway between Toronto and Montreal was formally 
opened, and the extravagant wages paid to men and the high 
prices for horse feed ceased. 

The decade 1860-1870 was one of fair wheat prices. Wheat 
sold at $1.30 on Oct. 20, 1860. After this it sagged, then it rose 
again. On April 3, 1867, it touched $2.00. ‘This was the period 
of the American Civil War (1861-1865), and prices soared in the 
United States ($3.00 in April, 1867), but our farmers did not 
share in the advantages to the full. The Reciprocity Treaty 
closed in 1866. 

The decade 1870-1880 was moderately good for wheat prices. 
In October, 1871, wheat was at $1.25, and that figure was pretty 

































'See Cruikshank's Simcoe Papers, Vol. IIT, p. 223. 
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well maintained throughout the period, with spots, however, 
that showed sagging. 

The decade 1880-1890 shows fair wheat prices until 1885- 
1887, and then comes a sag. Professor Boyle’s tables for the 
Chicago market also show that wheat was constantly below a 
dollar during the years 1884-1887. So, our low prices were due 
to world-wide factors and not altogether to the new fields of 
Manitoba and farther west, although it is worth remembering 
that on Nov. 7, 1885,! Donald Alexander Smith, Baron Strath- 
cona (1820-1914), drove the last spike of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Craigellachie (B.C.), and made possible for the future 
the transportation of the wheat of the plains into the markets 
of the world, which has not helped Ontario prices. 

The decade 1890-1900 shows a very consistent series of low 
wheat prices. There seems to be hardly a single quotation above 
a dollar. The prices run from 9: 
bushel. Manitoba wheat begins to be an important factor. 
In 1896 it is announced that the “Lake of the Woods Milling 
Company” has mills at Keewatin and Portage la Prairie capable 
of making 2500 bis. of flour a day. Nothing can raise the level 
of prices. A “bull” movement at New York and Chicago, 
about Oct. 20, 1896, which upset everybody, leaves behind it 
scarcely a trace,—the quotation for the day being only 80 cents. 
Britain was, in 1899 and 1900, engaged in the Boer War, but 
Ontario wheat was running at about 65 cents and Manitoba No 1 
at about 80. War does not always raise prices. 

In the decade 1900-1910 prices for wheat remain low. They 
do not rise to the dollar mark until 1909, when they touch 
$1.10. 

In the decade 1910-1920 the prices are still low, there being 
next to no rise until 1917, three years after the war began, 
when $1.90 a bushel is paid. In 1919 Ontario fall wheat stands 
at $2.00 or $2.10, and Manitoba at $2.30. It is interesting to 
recall that since about 1912 Marquis wheat has become a factor 
in the Manitoba crop. 

In the period 1920-1925 we note the high prices of 1920, 
two years after the close of the war: Ontario wheat, $2.00 a 
bushel, Manitoba wheat, $2.50, wheat at Chicago, $3.50. And 
Iti recalled as important that on Oct. 12, 1876, R. C. Steele of Toronto 
shipped 800 bushels of wheat from the Red River Valley to Toronto, 
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we note the diminution in price from 1920 to 1925, when we 
find on Nov. 17, the following: Ontario wheat, $1.19 to $1.22, 
Manitoba wheat, $1.44, at Toronto, wheat at Chicago, $1.57. 

‘The variations in price in this prime necessity of life have 
been great except during the period 1890-1915. We have seen 
55 cents paid for a bushel of wheat and we have seen $2.35 paid 
for a bushel of very similar wheat, in the same locality, within 
a period of four years, where there has been no change in social 
conditions. Is it any wonder that the farmer has often been 
unsuccessful in financing his affairs? When one considers the 
great uncertainty of the weather,—the possibility of having 
early frost or late frost, too much rain or too little rain,—added 
to the uncertainty of markets, one is impressed with the helpless- 
ness of the farmer in the midst of all the mighty forces with 
which he has to struggle. He may plough and fertilise, prune 
and spray, be kind to his animals, and destroy vermin, and yet 
have a small return from all his anxious effort. It is true that 
the ordinary fate of all classes of men makes the same sort of 
impression upon us when we pause to reflect, but the husband- 
man’s lot affects us most deeply. All the world over men are 
considering how the tiller of the soil may receive a juster recom- 
pense for his labour. Will the day ever come when his income 
will be more like a fair wage for his effort than it has usually 
been? Is any readjustment of the social structure possible 
which will ensure a reasonable stabilisation of the exchange 
value of the great commodities? 

















= The market for barley in our region has presented some 


interesting features. Wheat was always in early times the 
important arti 
grain merchant: 
at Toronto. In 1858 it is in demand at Orono and sell 
from 75 to 80 cents a bushel. Since 1854 it had been po: 
to send it freely into the United States, and soon trade in it 
becomes active. As we learn from the “Grain Book" of the 
Newcastle Harbour Company of Jan. 1, 1861, now (1925) in 
the possession of Mrs Alicia Carveth Campbell of 239 College 
Street, Toronto, barley was delivered for James P. Lovekin at 
Port Newcastle in the years 1861, 1862, 1863 and 1864. In 
the first three years the details are not sufficiently explicit to 
enable one to understand the transactions. But in 1864 the 
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persons delivering, the quantities delivered and shipped are 
clearly enough stated to make the affair quite comprehensible. 
Deliveries began on Aug. 19, and were continued till Nov. 14. 
‘The number of deliveries entered in the book was 406, and the 
amount of barley delivered was 33,263 bushels, 34 Ibs. The 
following ships are mentioned as being engaged in transporting 
the grain to the American market (probably Oswego): Resolute, 
Pioneer, Defiance, Lady Moulton, Ploughboy, Horace Greeley, 
Leslie. Nothing is said in the Harbour book regarding prices, 
but we know from our tables that barley was selling at 79 to 
82 cents a bushel, and spring wheat at 80 to 84 cents. No 
prophet is needed to tell us what effect this situation would have 
on the minds of farmers. It quickened the desire to grow barley 
instead of wheat. For 25 years thereafter a great deal of barley 
was grown in our two townships, and shipped to the brewers 
of the United States, who were glad to get it and paid good 
prices for it. ‘The maximum prices seem to have been $1.35 a 
bushel on Oct. 21, 1868, $1.10 to $1.14 a bushel on Oct. 6, 1873, 
$1.00 to $1.10 a bushel on Nov. 21, 1874. But fairly good prices 
were maintained until 1890, when, under the McKinley tariff, 
the United States raised the import duty on barley from 10 to 
30 cents a bushel. Mrs Campbell has also in her possession 
the stubs corresponding to the receipts given by the Newcastle 
Harbour Co. in the year 1889 for barley delivered at the harbour 
between Sept. 10 and Nov. 18. From these stubs we learn that 
there were 875 deliveries amounting to 106,048 bushels, 11 Ibs. 
‘The grain merchant's name is not mentioned, nor is the price. 
But we know from our tables that barley was selling that year at 
about 50 cents a bushel. There are also stubs for 1890, but they 
are not clear enough to explain the amount of business done. 
It probably was small. For two or three years more some barley 
was sent to the United States, but prices were low and the busi- 
ness dwindled. The barley fever was over. 

As the writer remembers things in his youth, oats were 
generally considered the safest cereal which an ordinary farmer 
could sow on average land. They were less likely to prove a 
failure than other grains. But the low price at which they 
generally sold seemed to cast discredit on them. If we glance 
at our tables we see that in 1829 oats are selling at Toronto at 
30 cents a bushel, while wheat is 4 times as high. In 1840 (Jan. 1) 
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the same proportion exists. In 1847 (Jan. 12) the disproportion 
is less—wheat is about 3 times as dear as oats. And so again in 
1849 (Oct. 17), and in 1855 (June 27). In 1853 (Sept. 7) wheat 
is only about double the price of oats. On June 27, 1855, when 
wheat is at a tiptop price ($2.35) oats are at a high price too 
(75 to 80 cents). And so they run. To-day, June 1, 1926, 
Ontario wheat is at $1.37 to $1.39, and oats are at 44 to 46 cents. 
Oats have remained a staple crop with us. The Ontario Agri- 
cultural College has diligently experimented with this grain, 
and has helped to maintain the quality. Great credit is due 
Charles A. Zavitz. 

In the period (1829-1850) the prices of beef and pork run 
generally about 5 cents a pound,—sometimes as low as 2 or 3 
(1843), sometimes quite high, as in 1839 and 1843, when they 
were at 10 and 18 cents. These higher figures were perhaps 
due to local causes and were not widespread. In the next twenty 
years (1850-1870) the prices run 5 cents a pound or under 
except in 1855 and 1859 (1855 was a boom year). In the twenty 
years (1870-1890) beef hardly yields 5 cents a pound to the 
farmer. See two cases in which Francis Squair sold good steers, 
on Jan. 29, 1886, four, weighing 4580 Ibs, at $3.20 a ewt, and 
on May 4, 1889, two, weighing 2610 Ibs, at $3.81 a cwt. Pork 
generally runs higher, bringing a couple of cents a pound more. 
In the period (1890-1910) beef on foot does not run above 5 cents 
a pound except at the end of the period. See 1803, 1804, 1807, 
1903, 1906. But in pork there is some change. Long, lean 
swine, like the Tamworth, for the production of bacon for the 
English market are bred more freely. In 1896 Wm Davies and 
Co. advertise long, clear, mess pork. There is a fairly steady 
improvement in prices, and in 1910 hogs are sold at $10.00 a 
cwt, live weight. In the final period (1910-1925) the maximum 
for beef, $15.00 a cwt, live weight, was reached in 1919, and the 
maximum for pork, $21.25 a cwt, live weight, was reached in 
1918. By Nov. 17, 1925, prices had fallen so that choice steers 
were selling on that date at Toronto at $8.25 a cwt, and hogs 
at $11.75 to $12.75 a ewt. And we naturally ask, since the 
cereals have fallen to pre-war prices, whether the meats and 
dairy products are doomed before long to share their fate. 
When one looks at the price of beef in Britain, one may feel 
that our prices might rise. On Oct. 20 of this year good Highland 
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bullocks sold in Inverness at 68/10 a ewt, or at about $14.75 
per 100 Ibs. The Canadian producer fails to get a fair share of 
the reward. 

It is rather interesting to note how the price of a pound of 
butter and of a dozen of eggs have kept step. In the period 
(1829-1850) they run along together at from 12} to 15 cents. 
And during the next score of years (1850-1870) there is little 
change. Here and there is a little rise, as in 1858, 1859, 1864, 
1868, but no permanent increase is recorded. In the period 
(1870-1890) a new thing is done. We note that cheese factories 
come into play—an attempt to co-operate in manufacture and 
marketing. In the summer of 1875 Francis Squair sends 12,000 
Ibs of milk to the factory, and on Nov. 25 receives a return of 
68 cents acwt. In 1876 the return is 54 cents a cwt, in 1877 it is 
64 cents, in 1886 it is 64 cents, and in 1888 it is 58 cents, whilst 
cheese is being sold at about 10 cents a pound. In the later 
years of the period (1886-1890) the planting of southern corn 
for fodder, and the erection of silos for preserving it became 
more general. This was an extremely important movement. 
It affected rotation of crops, fertilisation, dairying, production 
of pork and beef, etc. The good crops of fall wheat and oats 
of later years depend in part upon the increase of fodder. The 
date 1890 is to be remembered in connection with this step 
forward. In the period (1890-1910) one notices here and there 
a tendency in butter and egg prices to rise, but no good prices 
are maintained—there is always a slump ready to pull things 
down, In the last period (1910-1925) the high prices of the 
war are observable. But there was some improvement even 
before 1914. The highest point reached in butter seems to 
have been 70 to 80 cents on a pound on Dec. 22, 1919, and in 
eggs on the same date of 90 cents to $1.00 a dozen. On Nov. 
17, 1925, butter has fallen to 48 cents a pound, eggs are at 
5 cents a dozen, and cheese is at 26 cents a pound. Milk 
delivered at Toronto is quoted at $2.66 a cwt. All these 
are above pre-war prices, but what likelihood is there that 
they will not fall to lower levels? 

Tt is unfortunate that accounts of early agricultural 
exhibitions in our region are so rare. The Toronto Patriot of 
Oct. 30, 1835, mentions that the Kingston Fair and County 
Cattle Show had just been held, and that “‘a visible improve- 
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ment had taken place in the institution, the attendance being 
numerous and respectable. Upwards of a hundred head of 
cattle were on the ground, and about fifty were entered for 
premiums, besides a large quantity of domestic manufactures, 
vegetables, etc. Several head of cattle of improved breed were 
sold. A very fine milch cow was purchased by John Counter, 
Esq., for £6”. But such glimpses into the Shows of the past are 
not easily obtained. The writer has not met with a similar 
account of any Agricultural Exhibition in Durham of the same 
period, although no doubt such were held in early times. 

But a few years later we find interesting notices of prizes 
won by Durham people at the Provincial Exhibition, and we 
shall put some of them down here, and to these shall add a few 
items of interest of other sorts. The first Provincial Exhibition 
was held in Toronto on Oct. 21 and 22, 1846. On the evening 
of the 2ist a banquet was served in Government House (S.W. 
corner of King and Simcoe Streets). Speeches were made by 
E. W. Thompson, President of the Agricultural Society, Hon. 
Chief Justice Robinson, Mr Justice Hagerman, W. H. Boulton, 
Mayor of Toronto, Hon. James Crooks, Hon. Adam Fergusson, 
Hon. Robert Baldwin, Dr Egerton Ryerson, Chief Superintend- 
ent of Education, the Sheriff of the District, and the Warden of 
the District Council. But there seems to have been only one 
prize-winner from our region, Samuel Wilmot, of Newcastle, 
who took the prize for the best 12 table pear 

‘The Exhibition of 1847 was held at Hamilton, but the writer 
has not noticed any names of people of our region among the 
prize-winners. 

‘The Exhibition of 1848 was held at Cobourg on Oct. 4 and 5. 
The amount offered in prizes was £750. The attendance was 
smaller than had been expected, on account of bad weather. 
The list of prizes won by people of our region was long. Henry 
Munro showed a very fine aged shorthorn bull. Matthew Joness 
won the prize on a two year old shorthorn bull. ‘There 
were no Devonshires from our region. No Herefords were 
showed at all, John Bellwood, Sen. won 3rd prize on shorthorn 
grade cow. 





























In agricultural horses E. Wallbridge won 3rd prize on stallion. 
Robert Beith won Ist prize on span of heavy draught horses. 
C. Bowen won 2nd prize on same class. A. Secor won 3rd prize 
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‘on same class. Daniel Arnot won Ist prize on heavy draught 
mare and foal. John Short won 2nd prize on same class. 

In sheep James Dixon won Ist prize on Leicester shearling 
ram. John Smart won prizes on Southdowns. 

In swine there is no division into separate breeds. Richard 
Pascoe and Matthew Joness are prize-winners. 

In agricultural implements E. McTavish won prize on 
ploughs. Helm and Son (Cobourg) won a prize on reaping 
machines. Thomas Brown won a prize on two horse wagon. 
Joseph M. Trickey won a prize on 6 hay forks. John Buchan 
won a prize on farm harness. 

Gardner Gifford won 4 prizes on leathers. Thomas Dickey 
won a prize on best fur sleigh robe. Joseph Lovekin won a 
prize on 10 yards home-made flannel. Robert Beith won a 
prize on best piece of linen goods. 

Robert Beith won a prize on Canadian cheese. B. Mitchell 
won a prize on maple sugar. 

In horticultural products James Lovekin won Ist prize on 
12 winter apples. T. Dickey won 2nd prize on same class. 
J. Robson won Ist prize on 12 table pears. S. Wilmot won 
3rd prize on same class. E. Baldwin won Ist prize on 12 winter 
pears. 

Thomas Vickers won a prize on 2 bush. winter wheat. W. 
Brock won a prize on spring wheat. John Pearce won a prize 
on barley. R. Allin won a prize on turnip seed. 

Miss Jane Robson won prizes on woollen mittens, and on 
two other entries. Miss E. Renwick won prizes also on knitting 
and needle work, 

Jas Baillie won prizes on household pottery and drain tile 

Of great interest were the prizes offered to the Rice Lake 
Indians on birch-bark canoes (Joshua Paul), tobacco pouches, 
moccasins, fruit baskets, ete. 

In 1849 the Exhibition was held at Kingston. This was a 
year of hard times. In October the Annexation manifesto 
appeared. It was also a cholera year. Still the attendance was 
good, and the exhibits were numerous and of high quality, 
although Durham people did not seem to carry off many prizes. 
On the Thursday Sheriff Ruttan seems to have made a tactless 
speech, which offended the Americans present. Perhaps this 
was connected with Annexation feeling. 
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Some prizes went to Durham. Matthew Joness won Ist 
prize on a two year old shorthorn bull. J. M. Trickey and Co. 
won prizes on manure forks and hay forks. 

‘A threshing machine which would thresh 150 bushels of 
wheat in a day, with one man and two boys in attendance, was 
sold for $50. There was regret that the Canada Company's 
prize for wheat, as was usually the case, had provoked so little 
competition. 

‘The Exhibition of 1850 was held at Niagara. In extent and 
quality it surpassed any previous effort of the Agricultural 
Society. But the list of prize-winners from Durham was brief. 
Matthew Joness, the Darlington veteran, was, however, to the 
fore. He won prizes on a three year old shorthorn bull, on a 
bull-calf, on a three year old cow, and on two shorthorn grade 
cows. He and J. Dixon won prizes on Leicester sheep. No 
prizes for machines went to Durham. J. W. Ball of Niagara 
had a reaping machine. Horse power threshers and separators 
were there from Hamilton and Brantford. 

The Exhibition of 1851 was held at Toronto, Matthew Joness 
took prizes: Ist prize on one year old shorthorn bull, Ist prize 
‘on mare and foal, 2nd prize on Leicester ram lamb. E. & D. 
McTavish took prizes on ploughs. J. Helm of Fort Hope takes 
a prize on a reaping machine. 

This is the year of the World’s Exhibition in London, 
England, At it two citizens of Bowmanville received medals: 
John Simpson for wheat flour, and Robert Squair for oatmeal. 
The flour was made from wheat grown at the foot of Mt Tom, 
on Lot 20, Con. 4, Clarke, which was then the home of George 
Fisher, and is now (1925) the home of William S. Moffatt. 

‘A piece of information of some interest in regard to wheat 
is that Wm Wallace of Cavan imported from Rochester, N-Y., 
11 bush. 40 Ibs of Soule’s wheat, with which he sowed 7 acres, 
and reaped from it last year 327 bushels. Soule’s wheat was a 
variety of fall wheat from which great things were hoped. Its 
success was not enduring. In the newspapers of the period 
there are references to the damage done by the weevil. How 
often before and since have the members of the weevil family 
wrought havoc with our precious wheat-fields! These de- 
structive midgets seem to belong to the things that go on and 
on forever. And the Hessian fly which was destroying our wheat 
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a year or two ago is mentioned as a pest by Hon. Richard 
Cartwright as early as 1794, and by Mrs Simcoe in 1795. 

The Exhibition of 1852 was also hel Toronto. It eclipsed 
all its predecessors. During two days 30,000 people passed 
through the gates. Durham people participated heartily as 
visitors and exhibitors. Matthew Joness was there again, and 
won the prize with his two year old shorthorn bull, and his 
three year old grade cow. Jesse Trull had the best three year 
old filly. William Trull took a 3rd prize with his mare and foal. 
J. Dixon carried off Ist prize with a Leicester ram of two shears 
and over, and John Middleton took the 3rd prize in the same 
class. Matthew Joness won 2nd prize on a Leicester ram lamb. 
Richard Allin had success with his swine. J. Smart won 2nd 
prize with 2 bushels of spring wheat. John Helm of Port Hope 
won prizes on a reaper and a mower. Thomas Brown received 
3rd prize on a cultivator. J. M. Trickey again won prizes on 
hay and manure forks. G. Gifford again received a prize on 
his sole leather. 

The Exhibition of 1853 was held at Hamilton. Prize-winners 
from Durham: Matthew Joness, Ist prize on three year old 
shorthorn bull. John Simpson, Ist prize on two year old short- 
horn heifer. No prizes on Devons, Herefords, or Ayrshires fell 
to Darlington people. In horses Horace Foster carried off Ist 
prize on three year old thorough-bred filly. In sheep Thos 
Vickers had Ist prize on Leicester shearling ram. John Simpson 
won Ist prize on two Leicester shearling ewes. James Dixon 
had the 2nd prize on two ewes of the same class. Merinos, 
Southdowns, Saxons, missing in Darlington. John Simpson 
had a prize on a fine farm team of horses. (It is to be noted 
how Mr Simpson excelled in farming as well as in manufacturing, 
commerce, and finance.) Agricultural implements are missing 
from the exhibits of Darlington and Clarke. 

William Windatt of Salem communicates to the Bowmanville 
Messenger (Sept. 24, 1853) an interesting item of news regarding 
crops: he had just threshed 48 bushels to the acre from 10 acres 
of wheat, and yet did not win the Darlington Agricultural 
Society's prize. There must have been four fields of larger 
yield in the township. Mr Windatt’s farm was on Lot 8, Con. 4, 
Darlington. 

Another interesting newspaper item came from a place out- 
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side our region, reporting that L. H. Ranney of Dereham 
(Oxford Co.) had made a cheese 15 feet in circumference, 
weighing } ton, Before that time (Jan., 1844) a cheese of 
384 Ibs had been made by Daniel Havens on the farm of John L. 
Macdonald near Picton. 

‘The Exhibition of 1854 was held at London, that of 1855 at 
Cobourg, that of 1856 at Kingston, that of 1857 at Brantford 
but we have dwelt on this matter long enough, and shall finisl 
by some description of the Exhibition of 1858 held in Toronto. 
The Governor-General, Sir Edmund Walker Head, opened the 
Exhibition. Mr Fergusson, Vice-President of the Agricultural 
Society, read an address to the Governor, who replied com- 
plimenting the Society on the progress it was making, par- 
ticularly on its new Crystal Palace. In the evening the Palace, 
illuminated with 550 lights, was crammed with people. 

Prize-winners from our region were: J. Bellwood, 3rd prize 
on three year old shorthorn bull. R. Beith (Darlington), 3rd 
prize on two year old filly (agricultural). R. Lowrie, Ist prize 
on three year old filly (draught). J. Trull, Ist prize on mare and 
foal (draught). J. Dixon, 2nd prize on two shear Cheviot ram. 
(J. Dixon had changed from Leicesters to Cheviots.)_G. Smart 
had a prize on drain tiles. J. Buchan had a prize on a set of 
carriage harness. H. A. Massey had prizes on a subsoil plough, 
a metal roller, a combined reaper and mower, and a single 
horse cultivator. A. McNaughton had prizes on wheat flour, 
potato starch, corn starch, flour starch. David Towns had a 
prize on oatmeal. Wm McIntosh had a prize on flour. The 
making of starch by Mr McNaughton in Newcastle was an 
interesting example of the enterprise of the times. Another 
example was the invention by Robert Squair of Bowmanville, 
of a breakfast food called “‘Avenaceous Flour". As its name 
indicated it was made from oats, and was an early example of 
that legion of prepared breakfast cereals which have invaded 
the markets of the world. The writer has found traces of its 
use as far west as Hamilton and Dundas, in the years 1855 and 
1856. It promised well, but, like much else of promise in that 
period, it was doomed to failure. Was it because it came too 
early? 

‘The Exhibition of 1858 coincided with a period of financial 
depression of which we have a forcible reminder in an article of 
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The Leader in which the Exhibition was described and discussed. 
The writer of the articte admits that times are bad, but thinks 
that bad times will do good by forcing men to lean on other 
things besides wheat, as, for example, on cattle, and other 
kinds of grains. The necessity for a change seemed to have 
been enforced by an account of the crops issued by Wm Hutton, 
Secretary of the Bureau of Agriculture and Statistics (Christian 
Guardian, Sept. 8, 1858), in which it was stated that midge and 
rust had done much harm to wheat. That in 26 counties 
(including Durham) the average yield of fall wheat was 12} 
bushels to the acre, and of spring wheat 143. Fife wheat (intro- 
duced about 1850) or Glasgow wheat had escaped the rust. 
All spring wheat sowed after May 26 had escaped the midge. 
Club wheat (spring) is universally condemned, as subject to 
rust. When furthermore it is remembered that since 1855 the 
price of wheat had fallen from about $2.00 a bushel to about 
$1.00, it is easy to understand why farmers were depressed. 








‘The Christian Guardian gives the following list of prices for 
wheat per bushel (generally probably fall wheat) at York 
(Toronto) 


April 16, 1829, 6/3=$1.25 














March 27, 1830, 6/-= 1.20 

June 26, 4/9= 0.95 

Dec. 19, 1838, 1.25 

Jan. 9, 1839, 6/- to 7/6 =81.20 to $1.50 

Nov. 22, 1842, 2/9 to 3/9 = 0.85 to 0.75 

Feb. 21, 1843, 2/10to 3/4 = 0.5710 0.67 
31," 8/ to 3/6 = 0.60t0 0.70 
8 4/3 = 0.70t0 0.85 
6, 5/- = 0.80to 1.00 
15, 5/2 = 0.70to 1.04 
25, 0.67 to 0.77 
27, 0.70 to 0.75 
7 1.00to 1.10 
4, 0.90 t0 1.00 
4, 1846, 0.80 to 0.90 
12, 0.55 to 0.60 
30, 0.65 to 0.85 
21, 0.70t0 0.75 
25, 0.75 to 0.95 
30, 0.67 to 0.87 
2, 0.88 t0 0.90 
10, 0.75 to 0.80 
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to 4/10 =$0.80 to $0.97 
to 4/2 = 0.75to 0.84 
0.70 to 0.85 
0.60 to 0.77 
0.65 to 0.70 
0.75 to 0.87 
0.77 to 














to 0.88 


ERNBSAS 


Zee 


Gases 


Dec. 13, “  8/- to 
| Jan. 24, 1855, 8/6 to 73 
| Feb. 14, “7/8 to 7; 57 
| March 14,“ 9/- to 84 
| April 25,“ 10/- to 10/94 16 
June 6, “ 11/- to1l/7h 32} 
June 27, “11/9 
July 11, 1855, 9/- to 9/6 1.90 
| Sept. 19, “  8/10to 9/5 1,85 
Oct. 10, “ 9/6 to 9/9 = 1,95 
Nov. 28, “ 10/- to 10/3 2.05 
| May 14, 1856, 7/2 to 7/4 1.48 
Dec. 3, “ 6/5 to 6/1 1.37 
Sept. 8, 1857, 5/- to 5/6 1.10 
March 17, 1858, 4/6 to 5/~ 1.00 


Freeman of April 16, 1829, gives the following 


“es at York for that date: 
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£ 
Wheat, bush 0 Pork, bar'l 
Barley, bush 0 Beef, Ib. 
Oats, bush. 0 Butter, Ib 
Corn, bush 0 Whiskey, gal 
Potatoes, bush 0 Hay, ton. 
Salt, bar'l or Wood, cord. 


Prices of produce taken from Solomon Hooper's book as 
having been paid to, or by, him at Bowmanville and Orono 
between 1832 and 1845: 


Sept. 14, 1832. Wheat, 80 cents a bush. 


Oct. 1, Wheat, 85 cents a bush. 
Oct. 16, “Indian corn, 50 cents a bush. 
Dec. 6, Wheat, 90 cents a bush, 











| Dec. 21, “Peas, 65 cents a bush 

i Jan. 12, 1833. Wheat, $1.00 a bush. 
Jan. 12, Indian corn, 60 cents @ bush 
June 1, “Wheat, 90 cents a bush. 
June 12, “ Buckwheat, 80 cents a bush. 
June 23, “Wheat, $1.00. bush 
Sept. 4, “" Wheat, $1.00 a bush 
Oct. 23,“ Rye, 70 cents a bus. 
Jan. 18, 1834, Wheat, 80 cents a bush 
July 31, Wheat, 85 cents a bush. 
Dec. 15, “Barley, 40 cents a bush 
Dec. 22, “Wheat, 60 cents a bush 

| Jan. 10, 1885. Wheat, 60 cents a bush, 
Feb, 27, “Wheat, 60 cents a bush 
May 26, 1837. Wheat, $1.40 a bush 
June 26, “Wheat, $1.50 a bush 





Barley, 60 cents a bush. 
Wheat, $1.00 a bush. 

Barley, 60 cents a bush. 

Pork (dressed), 7} cents a Ib. 
Wheat, $1.40 a bush, 

Butter, 12} cents a Ib, 
Potatoes, 33 cents a bush. 
Apples, 40 cents a bush. 
Wheat, $1.00 a bush. 

Pork (dressed), $7.00 a ewt. 
‘Wheat, $1.40 a bush. 

Wheat, $1.50 a bush. 

Pork (dressed), 13 cents a Ib. 
Butter, 12) cents a Ib. 
‘Wheat, $1.30 a bush. 

Wheat, $1.00 a bush. 
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Feb. Oats, 25 cents a bush, 
Feb, Wheat, $.100 a bush. 
July Wheat, $1.00 a bush. 
Oct. Apples, 40 cents a bush. 
Jan. Wheat, $1.00 a bush. 
Feb. Wheat, 75 cents a bush. 
Oct. Apples, 40 cents a bush, 
Jan. Wheat, 60 cents a bush. 


March 24, ‘Wheat, 60 cents a bush, 





May 6, Pork (dressed), 10 cents a Ib. 
July 10, Wheat, $1.00 a bush 
Jan... 1844. Wheat, $1.00 a bush. 
Feb. 2, “Pork (dressed), $5.00 a cwt. 


Jan. 18, 1845. Wheat, 75 cents a bush. 





The Christian Guardian of Jan. 9, 1839, gi 
list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


the following 








Wheat 6/- to 7/6=$1.20 to $1.50 
Barley B/-to 3/9= 0.60to 0.75 
Oats. 1/4 to 1/6= 0.27 to 0.30 
Beef, ewt. 22/6 to 25/-= 4.50 to 5.00 
Hay, ton 40/-to 45/-= 8.00 to 9.00 


The Christian Guardian of Dec. 27, 1843, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto for that date: 





Wheat 3/6 to 4/3 to $0.85 
Barley. 1/9 to 0.40 
Oats =10to 1/-) to 0.20 


Beef, ewt. 10; to 2.50 
Butter, Ib. -/7h 


Eggs, doz. ~/Thto -/8= 0.12} to 0.18 


The Patriot of Jan. 12, 1847, gives the following list of prices 
at Toronto for that date 








Fall wheat. 4/- to 30.80 to $0.85 
: 3/- to 3 0.60 to 0.75 

2/3 to 0.45 to 0.50 

1/2 to 0.28 to 0.27 
Potatoes, bush, 2/6 to 0.50 to 0.60 
Hay, ton 35/~ to 4! 7.00 to 9.00 
Pork, Ib. 0.03 to 0.08 
Bex -/24 to 0.04 to 0.06 
Butter, Ib -/8 to 0.18t0 0.17 
Eggs, doz -/9 to 0.15 to 0.20 


The Christian Guardian of Oct. 17, 1849, gives the following 
list of prices on the Toronto market of that date: 
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Wheat 8/-to 8/10=$0.60 to $0.77 
Oats 1/-to 1/3 = 0.20to 0.25 
Beef, ewt. 10/- to 18/9 = 2.00to 3.75 
Wood, cord 11/3 to 18/9 = 2.25to 2.75 


The Christian Guardian of Sept. 7, 1853, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto on that date: 
Wheat 5/3 to 5/6) 
Oats. 2/6 to 2/9 
Barley.. 3/-t0 3/14 









1.05 to $111 
0,50 t0 0.55 
0.60 to 0.68 

The Christian Guardian of June 27, 1855, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto on that date: 









Wheat 1/9 2.35 
Oats. 3/9t0 4/- = 0,75to 0.80 
Hay, ton 80/- to 120/- = 16.00 to 24.00 
Wood, cord. 25/-to 26/6-= 5.00t0 5.3 
Beef, ewt 40/-to 42/6 = 8,00t0 8.50 
Butter, Ib. -/9to -/I1= 0.15to 0.18 


The Christian Guardian of March 17, 1858, gives the following. 
list of prices at Toronto on that date 











Fall wheat. 4/6 to 5/-=80.90 to $1.00 

Spring wheat 3/9 to 4/-= 0.75 to 0.80 

Beef, ewt. = 4.000 5.00 
The Orono Sun of Nov. 18, 1858, gives the following list of 

prices at Orono on Nov. 10, 1858: 

Fall wheat. 5/6 05/9 =81.10 to $1.15 

Spring wheat. 3/9 to4/4 = 0.75 to 0.87 

Oats in demand. 1/3 to1/8 = 0.25 to 0.30 

Barley in demand 3/9 tod) 0.75 69 0.80 

Rye scarce worth. 2/0 0.55 

Fresh butter, Ib =/8 to-/9 = 0.13 to 0.18 

Rolls butter -/9 to-/10}= 0.15 to 0.18 

Peas. 3/6 03/9 = 0.70 to 0.75 

Eggs, doz. -/T8 = 0.12) 

Hams, Ib -/64 = 011 

Green Pork, ewt. = 4.00 to 5.00 

Potatoes, bush 1/3 to1/4 = 0.25t0 0.27 


‘The Christian Guardian of March 16, 1859, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto 






Fall wheat. 7/8 to 8/4 =81.50 to $1.67 
Spring wheat. 6/6 to6/9 = 1.30to 1.3 
Oats. 2/10 to 2/11= 0.57 to 0.58 
Pork, ewt 6.50 to 7.00 
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Eggs, doz.. =/9 to~/10=80.15 to $0.17 
Wool, tb. 1/3 = 0.25 

Cheese, American, Ib O.11 to 0.124 
Wood, cord. 3.25 to 3.75 


Newcastle Recorder, May 12, 1859: 


Toronto Markets Neweastle Markets 
Wheat. $1.50t0 $1.60 Flour, ewt. $4.00to $4.50 
Barley 0.90 to 0.95 Fall wheat 1.45 to 1.50 
Rye. 0.00t0 0.00 Spring wheat... 1.25to 1.30 
Butter, fresh, Ib. 0.20t0 0.25 Oats. 0.45 t0 0.50 
"tub, Ib. 0.15t0 0.18 Barley 0.75 
Potatoes, 0.50t0 0.55 Peas. 0.700 0.80 
Oats 0.55t0 0.58 Corn. 0.75 
Pork, ewt 5.50to 6.25 Potatoes. 0.30to 0.35 
Beef, ewt. 5.50to 6.00 Butter, Ib 0.15t0 0.18 
Eggs, doz 0.15 
Hay, ton. 10.00 to 12.00 
Beef, ewt. 4.00to 5.00 
Pork, ewt 3.50t0 5.00 
Mutton, Ib. 0.07 
‘Wood, cord. 1.50 


The Christian Guardian of Aug. 31, 1859, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto for that date 





Fall wheat. 5/- to5/8 = $1.00to $1.14 
Spring wheat. 4/3 t04/8 = 0.85to 0.90 
Cats, 1/10} 0.38 

Apples, bl, American, from Lewiston 2.00to 2.25 
Butter, Ib. 1/- to1/3 = 0.20t0 0.25 
Hay, ton. 18.00 to 24.00 
Wool, Ib 1/4 to1/Ab= 0.27 to 0.28 
Wood, cord. 3.25 to 4.00 





‘The Christian Guardian of Dec. 5, 1860, gives price of wheat 


Fall wheat. $1.07 to $1.17 
Spring wheat. 0.85 to 0.90 


‘The Leader of Saturday, Oct. 20, 1860, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto for that date 


Fall wheat. $1.30 to $1.35 bush. 
Spring wheat. 1.05 to 1.12 bush. 
Barley. 0.60 to 0.65 a bush. 1 
Peas. 0.55to aa bush, 
Oats 0.22 to a bush. 
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‘The Leader of Saturday, Oct. 19, 1861, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto for that date 


Fall wheat $1.05 to $1.10 a bush. 
Spring wheat. 0.85 to 0.90 bush. 
Barley 0.40 to 0.45 a bush. 
Peas 0.50 to 0.52 a bush. 
Oats 0.27 to 0.28. bush. 
Butter, 0.16 to 0.18 Ib. 
Eggs. 0.12 to 0.14 doz. 
Beef (dressed). 4.50 to 5.00 owt, 
At Oswego, N.Y., Oct. 17: 

Barley (Bay of Quinte)... 80.534 a bush. 


‘The Leader of Oct. 22, 1862, gives the following list of prices 
at Toronto of that date: 


Fall wheat. $0.85 to $0.93 a bush. 
Spring wheat. 0.70to 0.82 a bush 
Barley. 0.80 to 0.83 bush. 
Oats. 0.40 to 0.44.2 bush. 
Peas 0.500 0.52 bush. 
Pork (dressed) 4.25 acwt. 
Butter 0.18 alb. 
Eggs. 0.12 a doz. 
Apples. 0.60 to 1.25a bl. 
Woo! 0.32 alb. 


‘The Leader of Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1863, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat $0.90 to $0.97 a bush. 
Spring wheat 0.75 to 0.784. bush. 
Peas 0.58 to 0.60 a bush. 
Cats. 0.40 t0 0.42 a bush. 
Barley 0.86 to 0.88 a bush. 
Rye. 0.56 a bush. 
Beef (dressed). 2.50 to 4.50 acwt. 
Butter, 0.17 to 0.19 alb. 

Eggs. 0.15 to 0.16 a doz. 
Woo! 0.36 to 0.38 alb. 

Apples (from N.Y. State) 1.50 to 2.00 abl. 





The Leader of Thursday, Oct. 20, 1864, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat..... $0.88 to $0.91 a bush. 
Spring wheat. 0.80 to 0.84a bush. 
Barley. 0.79 t0 0.82 a bush. 


Oats... : 0.38 to 0.40. bush, 
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Peas 80.60 to $0.62 a bush. 
Butter 0.20 to 0.23 Ib, 
Eggs. 0.12 to 0.13 doz, 
Pork (dressed) 5.00to 5.50acwt. 
Beef (dressed). 3.00to 4.00a cut, 
Wool. 0.35 a Ib, 
Apples. 1.00to 1.50a bl. 


Prices of produce taken from Francis Squair's books as having 
been paid to, or by, him at Bowmanville, Newcastle, and Orono, 
between 1863 and 1889: 

April 8, 1863, Wheat, 92 cents a bush. 














June 13, Wool, 35 cents a Ib. 
‘Aug. 23, “Wheat, 80 cents a bush. 
Sept. 7, “Cats, 30 cents a bush, 

Dec. 8, “Pork (dressed), $4,874 a ewt. 
Jan. 1, 1864. Wheat, 79 cents a bush. 
May 1, Peas, 46 cents a bush. 

May 23, “Peas, 50 cents a bush, 
June 8, “Wool, 43 cents a Ib. 

July 20, © Wheat, 80 cents a bush. 
Nov. 1, Oats, 34 cents a bush. 

Dec. 6, Peas, 52 cents a bush, 

Dec. 24, “ Pork (dressed), $5.75 a ewt. 
Feb. 13, 1865, Peas, 60 cents a bush. 
March 22, “Wheat, 85 cents a bush, 
April 18, “Wheat, 87 cents a bush, 
May 8 Wheat, 90 cents a bush. 
Sept. 4, “ Barley, 72 cents a bush. 
Sept. Barley, 68 cents a bush, 
Sept. Wheat, $1.12 a bush. 

Nov. Butter, 22 cents a Ib. 

April Oats, 31 cents a bush. 

June Wool, 35 cents a Ib, 

Oct. Butter, 17 cents a Ib. 

Nov. Wheat, $1.42 a bush. 

Dec. Pork (dressed), $5.124 a owt. 
Jan, Peas, 66 cents a bush, 
‘May Wheat, $1.39 a bush. 

Aug. Wool, 26 cents a Ib. 

Oct. Peas, 60 cents a bush. 

Oct. Butter, 14 cents a Ib. 

Feb. Peas, 81 cents a bush. 

July Wool, 26 cents a Ib, 

Oct, Wheat, $1.10 a bush. 

Dec. Butter, 20 cents a Ib. 





Wool, 30 cents a Ib, 
















July 


Jan. 14, 
March 31, 
April 1, 
April 30, 
June 2, 
‘Aug. 6, 
Feb. 8, 
Feb. 11, 
Feb. 11, 
July 5, 
Oct. 18, 
Nov. 25, 
Dec. 1, 
Dec. 4, 
April 19, 
April 

Oct 

Dec. 

March 

March 6, 
June 30, 
‘Aug. 14, 
Sept. 19, 
Oct. 13, 
Oct. 13, 
Oct. 29, 
Nov. 11, 
March 11, 
April 10, 
May 29, 
June 29, 
Oct. 19, 
Oct. 21, 
Dec. 5, 
March 16, 
May 31, 
June 19, 
‘Aug. 9, 
Nov. 25, 
March 20, 
March 27, 
March 28, 
June 21, 
June 21, 
Oct. 26, 
Nov. 17, 


Dec. 
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Cats, 50 cents a bush. 
1870. Peas, 48 cents a bush. 
“Barley, 50 cents a bush. 
“Oats, 28 cents a bush, 
“Wheat, 85 cents a bush. 
“Wool, at 20 and 29 cents a Ib. 
“Wheat, $1.25 a bush, 
1871. Barley, 70 cents a bush. 
“Peas, 68 cents a bush. 
Oats, 42 cents a bush. 
“Wool, 36 cents a Ib. 
“Wheat, $1.25 a bush, 
“Barley, 60 cents a bush. 
Peas, 65 cents a bush. 
“Pork (dressed), $4.75 a ewt. 

1872, Oats, 44 cents a bush. 

Barley, 63 cents a bush. 

Barley, 65 cents a bush. 

Wheat, $1.20 a bush. 

Peas, 62 cents a bush, 

“Barley, 69 cents a bush. 

Wool, 34 cents a Ib. 

“Pork (163 tbs), 10 cents a Ib. 

“Barley, $1.00 a bush 

“Barley, $1.10 a bush. 

Apples, 25 cents a bush. 

“Beef (35 Ibs), 5 cents a Ib. 
“Beef (60 Ibs), 44 cents a Ib. 

1874, Butter, 25 cents a Ib. 
“Wheat, $1.20.a bush. 

Potatoes, 45 cents a bush. 

‘Wool, 35 cents a Ib. 

Butter, 25 cents a Ib, 

Apples, 25 cents a bush. 

Pork (dressed), $7.50 a ewt. 

1875, Beef (144 Ibs), 7 cents a Ib. 
“Southern corn (seed), $1.00 a bush. 
“Wool, 34 cents a Ib. 

“Wheat, $1.25 a bush. 
“Milk (cheese factory), 68 cents a ewt. 

1876, Butter, 19 cents a Ib. 

Barley, 68 cents a bush. 

Peas, 68 cents a bush, 

“Wheat, $1.05 a bush. 

Wool, 21 cents a Ib. 

Apples, 25 cents a bush. 

“Mille (cheese factory), 64 cents a ewt. 

Pork (dressed), $8.15 a cwt. 
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April 
May 
July 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
March 
May 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
March 
March 
June 
June 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Feb 
April 
April 
April 
May 


Feb. 
Feb. 
June 
June 
June 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
April 
April 
April 
April 
June 


23, 1876. 


19, 1877. 


te 
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Peas, 68 cents a bush. 
Peas (marrowfat), $1.10.a bush. 
Potatoes, $1.00 a bush. 

Southern corn (seed), 50 cents a bush. 
Oats, 55 cents a bush 

Barley, 57 cents a bush. 

Apples, 25 cents a bush. 

Milk (cheese factory), Of cents a ewt. 
Wheat, 81.25 a bush. 

Southern corn (eed), 65 cents a bush. 
Barley, 85 cents a bush. 

Barley, 75 cents a bush. 

Oats, 26 cents a bush. 

Oats, 35 cents a bush. 

Oats, 40 cents a bush. 

Butter, 12 cents a Ib. 

Wool, 22 cents a Ib. 

ats, 35 cents a bush. 

Peas, 62 cents a bush. 

Barley, 75 cents a bush. 

Wheat, $1.25 a bush. 

Wheat, $1.20 a bush. 

Wool, 26 cents a Ib 

Southern corn (seed), 65 cents a bush. 
Barley, 63 cents a bush. 

Wheat, $1.10 a bush. 

Cats, 30 cents a bush. 

Timothy seed, $2.50 a bush. 

Timothy seed, $2.75 a bush. 

Barley, 88 cents a bush. 

Wheat, $1.25 a bush. 

Wool, 22 cents a Ib. 

Barley, 86 cents a bush, 

Pork (dressed), $8.00 a ewt. 

‘Timothy seed, $3.00 a bush. 

Wheat, $1.30 a bush. 

Southern cora (eed), $1.10 a bush. 
Oats, 50 cents a bush 

Wheat, $1.00 a bush. 

Peas, 76 cents a bush 

Barley, 55 cents a bush. 

Barley, 57 cents a bush. 

Wheat, $1.09 a bush, 

Barley (seed), 70 cents a bush. 

Barley (feed), 50 cents a bush. 

Peas (seed), 85 cents a bush. 
Potatoes, 40 cents a bush. 

Southern corn (seed), 90 cents a bush. 
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Lamb, 10 cents a Ib. 
Peas, 73 cents a bush. 

Pork (dressed), $6.00 a cwt 

Alsike clover seed, $7.35 a bush. 
Wheat, $1.07 a bush. 

Wool, 17 cents a Ib. 

Southern corn (seed), $1.00 a bush. 
‘Wheat, $1.05 bush. 

Oats, 40 cents a bush. 

Cats, 30 cents a bush. 

Peas, 65 cents a bush. 

Oats, 35 cents a bush. 

Wool, 16 cents a Ib, 

Beef (live weight), 4580 Ibs (4 steers), $3.20 a ewt: 
Wheat, 83 cents a bush. 

Wool, 16 cents a Ib. 

Milk (cheese factory), 64 cents a cwt. 
Beef (9} Ibs), 8 cents a Ib. 

Cats, 31 cents a bush, 

Oats, 35 cents a bush. 

Beef (4 Ibs), 10 cents a tb. 

Wool, 20 cents a Ib, 

Beef (4 Ibs), 10 cents a Ib. 

Jan. 17, 1888. Mille (cheese factory), 58 cents a owt. 


May 3, Oats, 47 cents a bush, 

May 3,“ Southern corn (seed), $1.05 a bush. 

May 4, 1889. Beef (live weight), 2610 Ibs (2 steers), $3.81 a ewt 
June 11, “Beef (5 Ibs), 8 cents a Ib, 


‘The Christian Guardian of April 3, 1867, gives the following 
list of prices at Toronto of that date: 


Fall wheat. $1.00 to $2.00 a bush. 
Spring wheat. 1.65 to 1.80 bush. 

Barley. 0.58 to 0.60.a bush. 

Butter, rolls. 0.15 to 0.18 lb. 

Apples. 3.00 to 8.00a bl. 

Beef cattle. 6.00 to 7.00 a cwt, live weight 
Wood. 6.00 acord. 

Coal 8.00 a ton. 


Supplementary list of prices of grain as given by Toronto 
daily newspapers (Globe, Leader, Mail): 

Oct, 16, 1866, Barley, 57 cents a bush. 

we!” Wheat, $1.32 a bush. 
Oct, 19, 1867, Barley, 77 to 81 cents a bush. 

“a! 0” Wheat, $1.50 to $1.52 a bush. 
Oct. 21, 1868. Barley, $1.35 a bush. 
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Oct. 21, 1868. 
Oct. 20, 1869. 
Oct, 20, 1870. 


Nov. 16, 1872. 
Oct, 6, 1873. 


Nov. 21, 1874. 


Oct. 28, 1875. 
Oct. 20, 1876. 
Oct. 20, 1879, 
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‘Wheat, $1.25 to $1.30 a bush. 
Barley, 60 to 62 cents a bush 

Wheat, 90 to 92 cents a bush. 

Barley, 70 to 72 cents a bush. 

Wheat, $1.05 to $1.10 a bush. 

Barley, 62 to 68 cents a bush 

Barley, $1.10 to $1.14 a bush, 

Barley, $1.00 to $1.10 a bush. 

Barley, 70 to 88 cents a bush 

Barley, 70 to 86 cents a bush. ~ 

‘Wheat, $1.00 to $1.18 a bush. 

Barley, 64 to 66 cents a bush 

‘Wheat, $1.82 to 81.34 a bush. 

Barley, 50 to 79 cents a bush 

Wheat, $1.00 to $1.03 a bush. 

Barley, 70 cents a bush. 

Barley, 78 to 80 cents a bush. 

Wheat, 90 to 92 cents a bush. 

Barley, 61 cents a bush. 

Wheat, 75 cents a bush. 

Barley, 65 to 79 cents a bush. (Toronto). 
Barley, No 1 Canada, 90 cents a bush. (Oswego). 
Barley, No 2 Canada, 86 cents a bush. (Oswego). 
Barley, 70 to 72 cents a bush. 

Wheat, $1.11 to $1.12 a bush. 

Barley, 67 to 76 cents a bush. 

Barley, 45 to 55 cents a bush. 

Barley, 52 to 55 cents a bush. 

Fall wheat, 80 to 85 cents a bush. 

Spring wheat, 85 to 86 cents a bush. 





The Mail of Monday, Oct. 20, 1890, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat. 
Spring wheat. 
Barley. 

Oats. 

Hogs (dressed) 
Butter. 


$0.95 a bush. 
0.88 to $0.90 a bush. 

= 0.56 to 0.61 a bush 
0.43 to 0.44 a bush, 
6.00 to 6.25 acwt. 
0.17 to 0.20 alb. 


Eggs. 0.18 to 0.20 adoz, 
Apples. 1,50 to 2.50 abl. 
Bacon 0.083 to 0.084 a Ib. 
At Buffalo, N.Y., Barley (No 1 Canada) $0.£0 to $0.92 a bush. 


‘The Mail of Thursday, Oct. 22, 1891, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat... 


$0.94 a bush, 
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Spring wheat $0.90 a bush, 
Barley 0.42 to $0.83 a bush 
Oats 0.33 to 0.34 a bush, 
Peas 0.60 to 0.62 a bush. 
Hogs (dressed) 5.75 to 6.25 acwt. 
Butter 0.20 to 0.22 alb 
Exes OT to 0.18 a doz 
Apples 0.75 to 1.50 abl 
Cheese 0.002 al. 
Wool, 0.21 to 0.22}a lb. 
At Buffalo, N.Y., Barley (no Canadian quoted). 
Barley (Western No 2)......-.80.70.a bush 
[At Oswego, N.Y., Barley (no Canadian quoted). 


The Mail of Thursday, Oct. 20, 1892, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat. $0.70 to $0.71 a bush, 
Spring wheat 0.63 a bush. 
Barley. 0.40 to 0.49 a bush. 
Oats 0.31 to 0.33 a bush. 
Peas. 0.80 to 0.61 a bush. 
Hogs (dressed) 6.25 to 6.50 acwt. 
Bacon. 0.072 to 0.08 ab. 
Butter 0.18 to 0.22 alb. 
Cheese. 0.10 to 0.10b.a Ib. 
Eggs. 0.18 to 0.20 a doz. 
Apples. 1.00 to 1.50 abl. 
At Oswego, N.Y., Canada barley. 80.75 to $0.80 a bush. 





The Mail of Friday, Oct. 20, 1893, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat. $0.61 to $0.62 a bush. 
Oats 0.34 to 0.35 a bush, 
Barley. 0.40 to 0.45 a bush, 
Peas 0.55 a bush. 
Hogs (dressed) 7.75 to 8.00 acwt, 
Beef (live weight) 3.50 to 4.00 acwt, 
Butter. 0.24 to 0.25 alb. 

Cheese. 0.103 to 0.10} a Ib. 

Eggs. 0.18 to 0.20 a doz. 
Apples. 1.00 to 2.00 abl. 


At Buffalo, N-Y., Barley (no Canadian), No 1 Western $0.65 to $0.68 a bush. 
‘At Oswego, N.Y., Barley (no Canadian). 


‘The Mail of Saturday, Oct. 20, 1894, gives the following list 
of prices at Toronto for that date: 





————— 
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Fall wheat. $0.53 a bush. 
Oats 0.31 a bush. 
Peas. 0.58 to $0.61 a bush. 
Barley... 0.40 to 0.48.a bush. 
Hogs (dressed) 6.00 to 6.50 cwt. 
Hogs (Jong, lean, live weight) 4.75 acwt. 
Cattle (good shippers) 8.00 to 3.50acwt. 
Butter (rolls) 0.20to 0.21 ab. 
Eggs. 0.18 to 0.20 doz. ) 
Apples. 1,00 to 2.25a bl. 


At Buffalo, N.Y., Barley (Canadian), $0.63} to $0.64 a bush, 
‘At New York, Cheese, $0.08 to $0.10} a Ib. 


The Mail and Empire of Monday, Sept. 30, 1895, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat. $0.62. to $0.64} a bush, 
Peas 0.51 to 0.514.a bush. 
Barley 0.36 to 0.41 a bush. 
Oats 0.28) a bush. | 
| Pork (dressed) 5.50 to 5.60 acwt. 
Bacon (long) 0.074 alb. 
| Butter. 0.17 to 0.18 alb. 
Cheese 0.08 alb. 
[ Exgs. 0.12 to 0.12fa Ib. 
Apples. 0.50 to 1.00 abl. 


‘At Buffalo, N.Y., Wheat (No I Northern), $0.654 a bush. 
At Buffalo, N-Y., Barley, dull, nominal. i 
At Milwaukee, Wis,, Barley, No 2, $0.41 a bush. ] 
; ‘The Mail and Empire of Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1896, gives the | 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: \ 


Fal viet 2.50 bb | 
Barley 0.38 to $0.41. 4 bush 
Outs, 0.254 to 0.268 «bush ‘ 
Peat. 0.88 to 0.47 a bush, 
i Batter (ols 0.16 t 0.18 ab. 
i Bees. O45 to 0.17 adox, 
i Apples 0.40 to 0.75 abl. 
i Chews... 0.084 t0 0.103 a. 
‘At Oswego, Barley (Canadian) {$0.42 to $0.50 a bush. 
Barley (Western) 0.36 to 0-45 a bush. 


i At New York and Chicago a “Bull” movement sent wheat up to 86 cents. 
| Manchester asks for apples. 
‘The Wm Davies Co. advertises long clear mess pork, 
H Long clear bacon is quoted at 5} cents a Ib. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. at Keewatin and Portage la Prairie. Capacity, 
2750 bls per day. 
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The Mail and Empire of Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1897, gives 
the following list of prices at Toronto of that date: 


Fall wheat. 80.82 to $0.82) a bush. 
Barley 0.27 to 0.37 a bush. 
Oats, 0.24 to 0.25 a bush, 
Peas. 0.45 to 0.46 a bush. 
Butter 0.15 to 0.16 alb. 
Eggs. 0.16 to 0.16}. doz. 
Hogs (dressed) 6.00 to 6.25 acut, 
Cheese 0.08% alb. 
Apples... 2.50 to 3.25 abl. 
Cattle (live weight) 3.75 to 4.00 acwt, 
Bacon (long clear) 0.088 ab. 


Liverpoot cables apple market shows activity, prices hardening. 


The Mail and Empire of Thursday, Oct. 20, 1898, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date 





Fall wheat. 80.724 a bush. 
Spring wheat. 0.87 a bush. 
Barley. 0.48 to 0.51 a bush, 
Oats. 0.295 a bush. 
Peas 0.55 10 0.57 a bush. 
Butter 0.16 to 0.17 a bush, 
Eggs. 0.15 to 0.16 a doz. 
Cheese 0.08} to 0.09 ab. 
Bacon (long clear) 0.08) alb. 
Beef (hind) 0.06 to 0.08}. Ib. 





English market, apples specified, Kings, 15/- to 24/-, Baldwins, 18/- to 19/-. 


The Mail and Empire of Friday, Oct. 20, 1899, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 





Ontario wheat. $0.66 to $0,661 a bush, 
‘Manitoba, No 1 0.81 to 0-81}. bush. 
Barley, No 2. 0.44 to 0.45 a bush. 
Cats. 0.27 a bush. 
Butter. 0.14 to 0.17 alb. 
Eggs. 0.21 a doz 
Cheese. ont alb. 
Apples. 0.85 to 2.00 a bush. 
Beef (hind) 7.00 to 8.50 acwt. 
Hogs (dressed)... 5.50 to 5.75 acwt. 
Bacon (long clear). 0.074 alb, 
At Milwaukee, Barley. 0.46 to 0.47 a bush. 


Boer War, Sept., 1899. 
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The Mail and Empire of Thursday, Oct. 18, 1900, gives the 





following price list at Toronto of that date: 

Fall wheat. $0.65) a bush. 
Barley 0.46. to $0.47 a bush. 
Cats. 0.23) to 0.242 a bush. 
Butter. 0.20 to 0.22 alb, 
Eggs 0.18 to 0.20 adoz. 
Cheese O.11e ab. 
‘Hogs (dressed) 7.75 to 8.00 acwt. 
Beef (hind) 7.00 to 9.00 acwt. 
Apples. 0.40 to 1.00 abl. 


Boer War closes. 


The Mail and Empire of Monday, Oct. 21, 1901, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 





Fall wheat $0 62} to $0.71 a bush. 
Oats. 0.39} to 0.41 a bush. 
Barley. 0.49} to 0.59 a bush. 
Hogs (dressed) 8.00 to 8.10acwt. 
Beef (hind) 7.50 to 8.50a cut. 
Butter 0.19 to 0.22 lb. 
Butter (creamery) 0.20 to 0.25alb. 
Eggs 0.23, a doz, 
Apples. : 2.00 to 4.00a bl. 


The Mail and Empire of Friday, Oct. 24, 1902, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: | 


Fall wheat $0.60 to $0.70.a bush. 
Barley 0.43 to 0.45. bush. 
Butter (creamery) 0.20 to 0.21alb. 
Cheese. O.113t0 0.122 Ib. 
Eggs. 0.16 to 0.17 a doz. 
Bacon (long clear) on alb. 
Beef (dressed) 6.50 to 7.50 a cut. 
Apples. 0.75 to 1.25abl. 


The Mail and Empire of Saturday, Oct. 31, 1903, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat $0.82} a bush. 
Barley 0.45. to $0.50 a bush. 

Butter 0.22 to 0.25a lb, 

Eggs 0.26 to 0.30 a doz 

Hogs (dressed) 7.00 to 7.75 cnt. 

Beef (hind) 7.50 to 8.50 cwt. i 
Cattle (live weight) 3.40 to 3.50acwt. 

Cheese. 0.11} to 0.122 Ib. 

Apples. ..occer. 0.75 to 1.25a bush. 
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The Mail and Empire of Thursday, Oct. 27, 1904, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 


Fall wheat $1.04 to $1.05. bush, 
Manitoba wheat, No 1 Northern. 1.043 a bush, 
Barley 0.48 to 0.50 bush. 
Butter (creamery) 0.21 to 0.25 ab. 
Eggs 0.27 to 0.28 doz, 
Hogs (dressed) 7.25 to 7.65acwt. 
Beef (hind) 7.50 to 8.50 acwt, 
Apples. 0.75 to 1.35 bush, 


Intending apple shippers write to Eben James, Toronto. 
English prices: Greenings, 10/- to 12/-, Baldwins, 12/- to 14/-, Spys, 13/6 to 
15/6, Kings, 15/- to 19/-a bl 





The Mail and Empire of Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1905, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 











Fall wheat $0.76 to $0.78 a bush. 
Barley 0.53 to 0.55 a bush, 
Butter (creamery) 0.26 to 0.28 alb. 
Cheese 0.11 to 0.114 afb. 
Eggs 0.27 to 0.30 a doz. 
Hogs (dressed) 7.75 to 8.25 acwt 
Bacon (long clear) ont alb. 
Beef (hind) 7.00 to 8.00 acut. 
Cattle (live weight) 3.87) acwt 
Apples 1.25 to 2.50 abl 
The Mail and Empire of Friday, Oct. 20, 1906, gives the 
following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 
Fall wheat. 30.74 a bush 
Barley 0.50 to $0.53 a bush. 
Oats. 0.35 to 0.36 a bush. 
Creamery prints 0.2510 0.28 alb. 
Eggs 0.20 to 0.22 adoz. 
Cheese 0.14 to 0.14ba Ib 
Cattle (live weight) 4.50 acwt. 
Apples 1.00 to 2.00 abl. 


Eben James reports English apple market active. 
Baldwins, 15/6 to 18/-, Kings, 22/- to 
17/3,a bl. 


nings, 14/- to 15/3, 
Ben Davis, 13/- to 





List of prices taken from The Farmer's Sun, Toronto, Wednes- 
day, April 2, 1919, for the corresponding week in each year: 
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Cattle Sheep Hogs 
Top price Top price Top price 
Sheep Lambs 
1908... 5.50 1006....8 5.50 $ 8.00 1008 $ 6.60 
1909... 5.60 1907... 5.25 7.50 1909... 7.40 
1910... 7.25 1908... 5.50 7.00 1910... 10.00 
1911... 6.25 1909... 5.00 7.75 191... 6.95 
1912... 7.40 1910... 6.50 9.80 1912... 8.35 
1913... 7.10 19... 5.50 7.50 1918... 10.25 
1914... 9.00 1912... 6.50 8.65 1914... 9.50 
1915... 7.90 1013... 7.25 9.50 1915... 9.35 
1916... 8.75 101d... 7.50 9.90 1916... 11.80 
1917... 13.00 1915,... 8.00 12.00 1917 16.25 
1918... 12.90 1916... 9.50 13.50 1918... 21.25 
1919... 15.00 3917... 11.25 15.50 1919... 20.00 
1918... 14.50 20.75 


1919... 18.00 20.00 


List of prices from The Farmers’ Sun, April 2, 1919 


Eggs 
Grain New- Butter 
Fall laid Farmers’ Creamery 

wheat Oats per doz. perlb per Ib 
1906..80.77 $0.38} 1906.80.16 1907.. $0.27 $0.30 
1907. 0.74 0.45 —«:1907.. 0.17—1908.. 0.30 0.83 
1908. 0.92 0.53 «1908. 0.18 :1909.. 0.25 0.27 
1909.11.10 0.51 1909. 0.21 = 1910.. 0.28 0.29 
1910..1.10 0.43. «1910. 0.19 91L.. 0.23 0.26 
1911. 0.82 0.38 «1911, OG} = 1912., 0.33 0.34 
1912..0.97 0.821912. 0.22 1913.. 0.28 0.80 
1913.. 0.95 0.391913. 0.201914... 0.250.285 
1914. 1.00 0.451914. 0.20 1915.. 0.31 0.88 
1915. 145 0.66 = 1915, 0.19 1916... 0.81 0.38 
1916.. 1.04 0.50 -—:1916.. 0.28 © «1917.. 0.38 0.394 
1917.11.90 0.75 = «1917.. 0.86 = -1918.. O0.44 0.48 
1918. 214 1.001918. 0-40 1919,, 0.48 0.58 
1919. 2.13 0.751919... 

Barley Cheese 
1919. .80.98 to $1.00 1919... $0.30 
Marquis wheat becomes a factor 

in 1912 


‘The Mail and Empire of Monday, Dec. 22, 1919, gives the 





following list of prices at Toronto for that date: 
Wheat (Manitoba, No 1 Northern) cose $2.0 a bush. 
Wheat (Ontario, No 1 winter)...... feces 2.00 to $ 2.01 a bush, 


Barley (Ontario)... 1.85 to 1.60. bush. 
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Butter (creamery)... $0.70 to $0.80. Ib. 
Cheese... 0.35to 0.40 lb. 
Eggs. 0.90t0 1.00a doz. 
Apples. 5.50to 8.00a bl. 
Beef (dressed). 24.00 to 26.00a cwt. 
Heavy hogs (live weight) 18.50 to 19.50a cw. 


At Minneapolis, Nov. 21, 1919, wheat, $2.85 to $2.95, 


The Mail and Empire of Friday, Jan. 16, 1920, gives the 
following list of prizes at Toronto for that date: 

Wheat (Manitoba, No 1 Northern). $ 2.50 a bush. 
Wheat (Ontario, No 1 winter) 2.00to $ 2.01 a bush. 





Barley (Ontari 1.80to 1,82 bush, 
Butchers’ cattle (live weight) 14.00to 14.50 cwt. 
Hogs (fed and watered) 17.25 acwt. 


At Minneapolis, Jan. 9, 1920, wheat (No 1 Northern), $3.15 to $3.25. 


Prices taken from “Chicago Wheat Prices for Eighty-One 
Years” by James E. Boyle, Ph.D., Cornell University, 1922: 
1855—March, $1.35, April, $1.45. May, $1.65. June, $1.70. July, $1.55. 
1866—April, $1.62. May, $1.85. June, $1.96. July, $1.95. Oct., $2.22. 
1867—March, $2.55. April, $3.00. May, $2.95. June, $2.70. July, $2.35. 
3019—April, $2.92. June, $2.51. Oct., $2.88, Nov., $3.22. Dec., $3.50. 
1920—Jan,, $3.60. Apri, $3.05. May, $3.45. July, $3.00. Aug., $2.86, 








Prices taken from the Globe, Toronto, Tuesday, Nov. 17, 
1925: 

Ontario wheat, $1.19 to $1.22 a bush. Ontario oats, 38 to 42 cents a 
bush. Ontario barley, 67 to 69 cents a bush. Choice steers, $8.25 a wt. 
Hogs, $11.75 to $12.75 a ewt. Eggs (extra), 54 to 55 cents a doz. Butter 
(creamery), 47 to 48 cents a Ib. Butter (dairy), 40 to 41 cents a Ib. Cheese 
(new), 26 cents a Ib. Wool, 28 cents a Ib. The Kingston District Milk 
Producers’ Association will ask for $2.50 a ewt. for milk. Apples (Spys), 
No 1, $7.00 barrel. Milk delivered in Toronto is now $2.66 a ewt. (on the 
authority of J. H. Lock), 

Manitoba wheat, No 1 Northern, $1.44 a bushel. 
Wheat at Chicago, $1.57. 


XXXIV 


FRUITS—WILD AND CULTIVATED 


Tue wild fruits of our region constituted a very interesting 
fedture of the natural phenomena of the locality, and the writer 
here will make an attempt to mention the more striking kinds 
as he saw them in his youth, 
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There were two varieties of strawberries, a longer berry and a 
flat one. They were probably progenitors of two of the types of 
strawberries cultivated to-day by our gardeners. Ripening at 
about the same time as the strawberries, or a little earlier, was the 
June berry or dewberry. It grew on a low vine, but resembled a 
raspberry more than a strawberry. In taste, however, it differed 
from both. The most important of all was the raspberry, both 
in frequency and in usefulness. It grew in abundance in the 
low-lying land of Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, after the timber had 
been removed, and before the land had been properly cleared. 
It seemed to luxuriate in rough places where there were still 
some standing trees, many brushheaps, with logs and fallen 
trees lying in all directions. The rougher the spot the better 
the berries liked it. After the red raspberries had passed the 
climax we began to notice a little later in the year that we had 
a considerable quantity of black raspberries. They were harder 
and less juicy than the red variety, but still an interesting fruit. 
Then a little later in the season came the thimble berry, or 
bramble, or blackberry, from which the gardeners have developed 
such varieties as the Logan and Lawton berries. There were two 
kinds of wild cherries, a small red cherry, and a larger, darker 
cherry with an astringent flavour. But these were not abundant, 
and were of relatively small importance. ‘There was also a wild 
currant of a dark colour, related to the cultivated black currant, 
but much less strong in flavour. We remember, too, a wild 
gooseberry, very prickly, but having a good flavour when fully 
ripe. We should not forget the flat, and rather poor, Scotch 
Cap, but in the end of harvest it was better than nothing. 
‘Then still later came the hawthorn, of which we had one variety. 
Tt was the nearest approach to a wild apple which the region 
afforded. ‘There were accidental apple trees which had come up 
in fence corners and on the edge of the woods which some called 
wild apples but which were not really so. Nor did we have wild 
plums or pears. Still we had an elderberry from which some 
made a sort of wine, supposed to have medicinal qualities. This 
seems to be the list, although the writer feels that he may have 
overlooked some varieties. Still the fruits mentioned constituted 
an important group, and were prophetic of that great develop- 
ment of pear and apple orchards which was to characterise our 
region. 
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‘There is evidence that the planting of fruit-trees was begun 
by the first settlers of Upper Canada not long after their arrival. 
John Howison, in his “Sketches of Upper Canada” (1825), 
speaks in several passages (pp. 82, 147, 214) of the apples, pears, 
peaches, etc., which he saw of such good quality and in such 
abundance near Queenston and Detroit. Adam Fergusson, in 
his “Tour in Canada" (1834), in describing the country between 
Toronto and Guelph, says (p. 277) that he arrived one evening 
at a property “belonging to a Mr Adams, and laid out as a 
nursery (smile not at a nursery in America), filled with peach, 
apple, and pear trees’. Nurseries existed also in other places, 
then or shortly afterwards, as we see from the Christian Guardian 
of April 4, 1838, where Robert Jones on Lot 4, Con. 2, York 
Township, east of Yonge Street, anrfounces that he has fruit- 
trees for sale, grafted, at 1/- each and natural at -/6 each. In 
our region also apple trees were planted as early as 1828 or 
1830, for in 1838 Solomon Hooper, miller in Orono, bought 
apples from Mr Lovekin at 40 cents a bushel. Mr Hooper 
bought his apples several times from the Lovekins. As early as 
1835 natural apple trees were set out at Kirby by the Powerses. 
‘At the Provincial Exhibition of 1846 Samuel Wilmot is awarded a 
prize for 21 table pears. Again in 1848 at the Provincial Ex- 
hibition held at Cobourg, James P. Lovekin wins Ist prize on 12 
winter apples, and Samuel Wilmot, along with J. J. Robson and 
Ezra Baldwin, wins prizes on pears. As early as 1851 James P. 
Lovekin had a nursery at “Kilcolman Gardens" (Lot 35, Con. 1, 
Clarke). J. E. Beman, on the neighbouring Lot, no 34, Con. 1, 
Clarke, started a nursery in about 1856, which was continued a 
number of years. The following mention of it occurs on the 
Tremaine map of 1861: “Beman, J.E. & E.C.,Ontario Nursery, 
Lot 34, Con. 1.” Apple trees on the same Lot were set out by Mr 
Beman and pear trees, which latter became a notable and profit- 
able orchard. In 1919 E. C. Beman is spoken of as being 83 
years of age, and as having handed over his orchard to the 
management of his son, W. E. Beman. 

In the writer's youth the orchards about which he heard the 
most were those of the south-west corner of Clarke (Lovekin’s, 
Wilmot’s, Beman's, Samis's, etc.), and some round about Orono, 
such as Gamsby’s and one belonging to John Fleming on Lot 29, 
Con. 4, Clarke, now the property of C. B. Sissons. This one was 
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raided now and again by predatory youths attracted by Mr 
Fleming's juicy, high-class, grafted fruit. There were many 
other small orchards, belonging to the Bowens, Bellwoods, 
Renwicks, and others, but they were less attractive—perhaps 
because they contained more natural fruit, as was the case with 
the orchard of David Connell on Lot 30, Con. 4, Clarke, w1 ich 
had nothing in it but natural fruit. ‘There wasn’t an apple in 
it which any boy would eat (and that is a strong statement) 
until well after Christmas. Such orchards were sacrosanc 
safe from the raids of hungry adolescence. On Lot 31, Con. 4, 
Francis Squair never planted an apple tree until the year 1867. 
His children often prayed him to do so, but he scorned to have 
to do with fruit-growing. However, a nephew of his, Lewis M. 
Squair, having gone to Rochester, N.Y., and having engaged in 
the nursery business, conceived the idea of sending a Christmas 
box of a hundred apple trees to the writer, his cousin. The case, 
weighing 350 pounds, came by boat from Rochester to Port 
Hope, and then by train to Bowmanville, where it arrived on 
Nov. 7, 1866. It lay at Bowmanville station until Dec. 22, 
when it was taken to Clarke, The railroad charged $2.51 for 
freight. _A hole was dug in the garden, and the trees were laid 
in it, and covered with pea straw, and when they were dug 
out in the spring more than half of them were dead. However, 
the strongest ones were set out in a nice bit of light loam, and 
some thirty or forty of them lived and grew. They proved to be 
of excellent varieties: Spys, Red Astrachans, Snows, Russets, 
Gravensteins, etc. They were not treated w h any skill, 
nevertheless in due time they began to give fruit, and still 
continue to bear. In addition to these trees the writer produced 
about a hundred others from apple pips which he sowed in a 
corner of the garden. These produced natural fruit, but later 
the majority of them were top-grafted to standard variet 
One reason for mentioning these details is to call attention 
to the small value attached to the possession of an orchard by 
the writer's father, and he was representative of a considerable 
group. The market for apples was of limited capacity, and the 
majority were satisfied with a few fruit-trees planted near the 
house for the use of the family. Commercial orchards in early 
days were rare. To raise wheat and other grains, to make flour, 
to fatten pigs, to cut wood, were serious occupations by which 
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money might be made, but a very few set out orchards with the 
idea of selling fruit for profit. 

If you did not have an orchard of your own there would be 
some neighbour who would have a few bushels to sell. For 
years the writer's family was supplied with apples from the 
orchard of William Samis (Lot 32, Con. 3, Clarke). The pro- 
cedure was as follows: the writer and his mother would hitch 
up the team and drive with the farm waggon, on a fine October 
morning, to the Samis orchard. There, Mr Samis would point 
out the grafts and the natural fruit, with the prices attached to 
each, and we would begin to pick. Mr Samis would shake down 
a few apples, particularly of the natural fruit, and warn us not 
to take too many grafts. It does not seem now as if we ever used 
a ladder. The fallen fruit was sufficient for us. When we had 
filled a dozen or fifteen bags we paid for them at the rate of 
fifty cents a bushel for grafts, and twenty-five cents for natural 
fruit. In Francis Squair’s cash book there is a record of having 
bought apples in eight different years from Wm Samis between 
1865 and 1877. 

‘An early reference to the price of apples occurs in the Orono 
Sun of Nov. 18, 1858. In the Toronto list of prices apples are 
quoted at 13/9 to 15/- 33.00) a barrel, but apples are 
not mentioned in the Orono list at all. The Christian Guardian 
quotes $2.00 to $2.25 for American apples from Lewiston, N. % 
on Aug. 31, 1859. The Leader of Toronto, on Oct. 22, 1862, 
quotes apples at $0.60 to $1.25 a barrel. And again in the 
Leader of Oct. 20, 1863, apples from New York State are quoted 
at $1.50 to $2.00 barrel. In the Leader of Oct. 20, 1864, apples 
are quoted at $1.00 to $1.50 a barrel. 

A teal apple market developed late in our part of the world. 
Many apples were grown and consumed, but whether as dessert 
apples, or as dried apples, or as cider, the demand for them was 
limited, until the British market acquired the habit of buying 
Canadian apples. Coming down to 1890 we do not find that 
the Toronto daily papers yet speak of any rise in the price of 
apples. The Mail of Oct. 20, 1890, quotes apples at $1.50 to 
$2.50 a barrel, a price much like the prices which had prevailed 
for years. 

In the Mail and Empire of Oct. 20, 1897, however, we note 
a change. There, apples are quoted at $2.50 to $3.25 a barrel, 
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and, what is still more important, a cable message from Liver- 
pool is quoted to the effect that the apple market shows signs 
of activity, and that prices are hardening. It is doubtless true 
that apples had often been shipped to England before this, 
nevertheless we seem here to reach a turning-point: English 
prices will now have a more serious influence on the Canadian 
market. 

‘The Mail and Empire of Oct. 20, 1898, quotes English prices 
with specific reference to Canadian varieties: Kings, 15/- to 
24/-, Baldwins, 18/- to 19/-. This is really a bright spot in the 
history of our apple trade. For long years, even in the lists of 
our Exhibitions, our apples had been known as grafts or natural 
fruit, as winter apples, as fall apples, as dessert apples, or the 
like. Now they are to be known as Kings, Baldwins, etc., and 
standards are established which will be advantageous to all 
concerned—grower and consumer. We are not to suppose, 
however, that low prices disappear altogether. 

In the Mail and Empire of Oct. 18, 1900, we find apples 
quoted at $0.40 to $1.00, in that of Oct. 21, 1901, we find them 
at $2.00 to $4.00, in that of Oct. 24, 1902, we find them at 
$0.75 to $1.25, in that of Oct. 31, 1903, we find them at $0.75 
to $1.25, and in that of Oct. 27, 1904, we find them at $0.75 
to $1.35. But alongside this trade on the street or in St Lawrence 
Market there is developing a trade with Britain in standard 
varieties, from which culls and windfalls are excluded. Green- 
ings, Baldwins, Spys, and Kings are selling at the best as high 
as 19 shillings ($4.56) a barrel. Again on Oct. 20, 1908, we have 
apples on the streets of Toronto selling at $1.00 to $2.00 a barrel, 
and Kings selling on the English market at 24/6 ($5.88). Here, 
as in nearly all the products of the farm, we see the importance 
of the British market. 

From 1907 to 1914 the conditions remain much the same as 
in the period 1900-1908—i.e., low prices in the street, with some 
improvement, however, perhaps under the influence of English 
prices, which are fairly well maintained, although our share of 
these has always seemed small. We shall quote from the Mail 
and Empire the apple reports for two dates in that period, viz, 
Oct. 28, 1909, and Oct. 22, 1913. On Oct. 23, 1909, the street 
price for apples is from $1.25 to $2.50. In regard to the British 
trade we read: “late cable advices from England report a good 
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demand for winter varieties of Canadian apples, 67,835 barrels 
shipped last week from Montreal. One lot of No 1 Spys brought 
in the west $3.25.” On Oct. 22, 1913, apples in St Lawrence 
Market are bringing $2.50 to $3.00 a barrel. A cable from 
London (Oct. 21) reports the following prices for Canadian 
apples: Gravensteins, 16/- to 20/- a barrel, Blenheims, 18/- to 
20/-, Ribstons, 16/- to 18/-, Wealthys, 14/- to 15/-. 

‘As we might expect, the year 1914 gives the markets unusual 
aspects. The price of wheat had risen at Winnipeg on Nov. 2 
to $1.16} from $0.81} of that date, a year previous. But there 
is a sort of paralysis in the apple business. On Oct. 28 Toronto 
prices are but: Ist class Kings, Spys, and Snows, $2.50 to $3.00, 
and Greenings, Baldwins, Tallman Sweets, Golden Russets, and 
Wagners are $2.00 to $2.25. Labour was scarce and many apples 
were never picked. On Oct. 28 it is reported that Ontario has 
made her second contribution to Belgium by the gift of 100 
tons of dried apples. The cost of these was about $12,000, and 
the purchase was made for the purpose, in part, of relieving the 
depression in the apple market. 

By Oct. 23, 1915, the British market is much improved. 
Glasgow reports the arrival of a cargo of 2,847 barrels by the 
Athenia. Prices were: Kings, 29/- to 35/-, Wealthys, 27/6 to 
33/-, Russets, 23/-, Starks, ‘6 to 25/-, Snows, 27/6 to 40/-, 
McIntosh Reds, 32/6, Gravensteins, 24/-. But the London 
apple market is dull. Zeppelin raids tend to close public func- 
tions, But Snows at 40/- ($9.60) is a high price. At Montreal 
prices are: MelIntosh Reds, $6.00 to $6.50, Spys, Kings, Bald- 
wins, $4.00 to $5.00. Apples exported week ending Oct. 16, 
15,875 barrels, 5,604 boxes. 

In 1916 and 1917 the cheap Toronto apple seems to have 
disappeared, at least as far as the daily newspapers are con 
cerned, and ‘wholesale to the trade" prices run at from $4.1 
to $6.00. 

‘On Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1918, it is interesting to recall, 
prices at Toronto were: Ontario winter wheat, $2.14 to $2.22 a 
bushel, heavy steers (live weight), $13.50 to $14.00 a cwt, 
eggs, 57 to 59 cents a doz., butter, 46 to 48 cents a Ib., cheese, 
26% to 27 cents a Ib., apples (wholesale to the trade), $3.25 to 
$6.50 a barrel. 

But the maximum of agricultural prices was reached a year 
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later. On Dec. 22, 1919, apples were quoted at $5.50 to $8.00 
a barrel. Down to the present year (1925) they have main- 
tained a pretty high level, and were quoted in the daily press of 
Nov. 17 at $7.00 a barrel. 

Increased demand for apples and higher prices have much 
encouraged the extension of orchard planting, particularly in 
the parts of Clarke and Darlington with which we are most 
concerned. In this locality apples have been grown with more 
or less success since the first settlement of the country, but during 
the last quarter of a century the increase has been considerable, 
and the region may now be called a very important one in apple 
production, although the actual situation of the industry is 
sufficiently critical. 

The cultivation of apples is surrounded with difficulty and 
hazard, and that throughout the whole year. High-class apple- 
trees, and certain varieties more so than others, are tender 
plants—scarcely robust enough to resist the severe cold of our 
climate. Certain winters, like that of 1917-18, have destroyed 
hundreds of our trees, Then in early spring no sooner do the 
blossoms encased in the fruit-buds show their rosy folds than 
insect enemies appear. To cope with these and the numerous 
forms of fungus ready to attack tree and fruit insecticides and 
fungicides have to be applied as spray or dust at high cost, 
generally a number of times in spring and early summer. As the 
fruit grows it is liable to be bruised with hail, or to be knocked 
off with wind, and if the right amount of moisture and sunlight 
do not fall upon it, its ripening is hastened or retarded, so that 
it is stunted, or caught by the early frost, as the present year 
(1925), when thousands of barrels were frozen on the trees in 
our region. The scientific and technical difficulties involved in 
all this are great, to say nothing of those involved in the problems 
of pruning, fertilisation, treatment of the soil, and the like. 
Something has been done in solving these difficulties, but much 

















still remains to be done. To accomplish this the orchardman 
must receive a high price for his fruit—higher probably than 
he has ever received. Otherwise he will bring to market stunted, 
worm-eaten, scabby apples, fit for pigs but not for men. 

The circumstances of the apple crop of 1925 were in our 
locality exceptional. There had been a good set of fruit, but it 
was a slow season, The constant supply of moisture and lack 
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of sunlight retarded ripening, and frost came early. Some ws 
noticed as early as Oct. 9, and for a day or two thereafter, 
‘After the middle of the month there were continued low tem- 
peratures, and on Oct. 29 there was a frost of eight degrees at 
the Meteorological Observatory, Toronto, followed by con- 
tinued cold for several days until about Nov. 3, by which time 
there were thousands of barrels of what was once fine fruit 
hanging on the trees but absolutely ruined. 








XXXV 
FARM MACHINERY 


‘Tue history of the development of agricultural implements in 
Ontario is extremely interesting, but it is so large and complex 
that only a very superficial treatment is possible here. 

An early mention of threshing machines is found in the 
Christian Guardian of April 1, 1840, where William Kaitting of 
Trafalgar, Dundas Street, near the 16 mile creek (i.e., Oakville) 
announced that he was making threshing machines warranted 
to thresh 100 bushels a day with two horses, and 200 bushels a 
day with four horses. Price, $80 to $85. No indication is given 
as to the type of horse-power. It probably was one in which the 
horses were hitched to an arm, through which energy was 
transmitted to the machine, whilst the horses were driven round 
and round in a circle. But there were in early times horse- 
powers of the treadmill order. The machine proper consisted 
probably only of a cylinder, without separator, fan, or straw- 
carrier. Two years later, on April 6, 1842, William Kaitting 
again announces his machines, at the price of $100, however. 
Three years later, on April 2, 1845, Thomas Speight of Reesor- 
le announces threshing machines for two or four horses at 




















‘The threshing machine which was most commonly seen in 
our region when the writer was a boy was the blue machine 
made by Joseph Hall of Rochester, N.Y., and afterwards of 
Oshawa, Ontario. The Masseys also made a machine which is 
mentioned in their catalogue of 1862-3. The price is given in 
detail and is very interesting for purposes of comparison with 
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prices to-day. The separator was $200, the horse-power (Pitt's) 
for eight horses, $100, for ten horses, $110, long straw-carrier, 
$25, truck (for separator), $35. Or the complete price at the 
highest was $370. The threshing capacity per day was from 
200 to 400 bushels, according to circumstances. 

Very few of the ordinary farmers of our region owned thresh- 
ing machines. The work of threshing was generally done by 
people who made a sort of profession of it. The Rumfords rented 
the part which was cleared of Lot 35, Con. 3, owned by Asa 
Burnham, later by Richard Osborne, consisting probably of 
twenty or thirty acres. The greater part of the year they 
worked on their farm, and in the autumn or early winter they 
threshed for their neighbours. Humphrey Tom had no farm, 
but was a jobbing teamster for eight or nine months of the 
year around Orono, and a thresher for three or four months. 
John Somers, however, owned a fifty acre farm (Lot 31, Con. 5), 
land carried on his farming operations at the same time as he 
threshed. But he was a very exceptional man, full of energy 
and capacity for work. John W. Gifford, another famous 
thresher, had a small farm, back in the ridge where land was poor, 
and devoted more time than most to threshing, owning a clover 
mill as well as a grain separator. ‘The thresher's “outfit” 
consisted of his machine, carried on a truck made for the purpose, 
the horse-power carried on a waggon arranged for the purpose, 
and two teams of horses, which not only hauled the separator 
and the horse-power, but also helped to drive the machine. 
‘The farmer had to furnish the other four or six horses, according 
t was an eight or ten horse-power. There was also the 
“gang” of three men—the “driver”, the “feeder, and the 
“‘floor-man”, the last being often the "boss" thresher himself. 
‘The number of hands furnished by the farmer varied, but it was 
something like this: two hands in the mow getting the sheaves 
out, with perhaps a band-cutter alongside the “feeder”, one 
man emptying boxes into the granary, and three men handling 
the straw. Often there was exchange of hands with a neighbour 
or two. The visit of the threshers was the occasion of some 
excitement—amongst the women preparing food, for threshers 
were proverbially hearty eaters, amongst the men providing 
feed and stabling for the extra horses, amongst the children 
running here and there on many errands in the dust and noise, 
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in the midst of the “squawking”’ of frightened hens, and the 
chattering of the old gander defending his wives and children. 

Amongst those who threshed for Francis Squair in early 
times, and whose names are entered in his cash-book, are: 
‘on Oct. 1, 1855, Wm Rumford, who received for threshing 
wheat, barley, and oats, £2.17.6 ($11.50). The number of 
bushels is not stated. Andrew Carr received, on Dec. 10, 1857, 
for threshing wheat, £2.5.0 ($9.00). On Oct. 27, 1858, Harry 
Yarrow received £2.0.0 ($8.00) for threshing. Harry Yarrow 
lived on Lot 20, Con. 2, Clarke, a Glebe lot, on which there was 
a saw-mill worked by John Yarrow. Harry was a breezy fellow, 
fit inhabitant of the breezy hills of Clarke. Humphrey Tom, on 
Jan. 18, 1864, was paid $12.00 for threshing some weeks earlier. 

Threshing was sometimes done with the flail, especially in 
the case of peas, The rate was generally: one bushel for every 
ten threshed. In Francis Squair’s cash-book there is an entry 
on March 22, 1867, ‘‘to Hays for threshing 60 bushels of oats, 
$1.80.” The wage for threshing would be 6 bushels, which, 
at 30 cents a bushel, would come to $1.80. 

The development of the threshing machine during the last 
thirty or forty years would make a wonderful story, but it lies 
outside of the history of our region. Our people have, however, 
participated in its results. They have had the advantage of 
using the highly perfected machines which have grown out of 
the energy and ingenuity of mechanical geniuses second to none 
who have worked in the field of invention. But they have had 
to bear the burden of paying for huge monsters well-suited for 
the great fields of the prairies, but too vast for the smaller farms 
of the east. 

‘One of the important changes wrought has been the sub- 
stitution of steam for the horse, both in driving the machine 
and in hauling it from farm to farm. And this change of motive 
power has made it possible to enlarge the speed and capacity 
of the machine, so that the work done in a given time is now four 
or five times as great as it was a short time ago. Still, slower 
work would do, and lighter machines would not be so ruinous 
on roads and bridges. Threshing machines (with engine) have 
attained very high prices. Before the war they cost over $2000, 
and during the high-cost period after 1918 they were as high as 
$4000. 
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To obviate the financial difficulties involved in owning such 
expensive machinery, threshing syndicates have frequently been 
formed in our region. fi 

‘Another important change, which may be noted in the 
thresher, is the substitution of the “blower” for the straw- 
carrier. 

The earliest recollection of the writer regarding reaping- 
machines was of one owned by Thomas Windatt, of Lot 33, 
Con, 4, Clarke, which was brought over by Mr Windatt to 
Francis Squair’s farm (Lot 31, Con. 4), to cut a field of grain, 
probably wheat, in the south-east corner of the farm. It must 
have been in the harvest of 1854 or 1855, for the writer was a 
small boy, just big enough to run along at a respectful distance 
behind the machine, stumbling over the sheaves as he went 
Naturally there was a group of men and boys who had gathered 
at the field to see the new machine at work, and they flung 
questions, gibes, and flippant remarks about. The machine 
was attached to the fore-wheels of a waggon, and consisted of a 
cutter-bar with its driving gear, and a table behind the cutter, 
upon which the grain fell. ‘There was no reel to pull the grain 
towards the cutter, so that if the wind were blowing from 
behind the mac 
fast, even to trot them, in order not to run over the grain without 
cutting it. Three men worked the machine: one driving the 
two horses, on a seat attached to the waggon bolster, and two 
others followed with hand-rakes, pulling the grain off the table, 
as soon as enough for a sheaf had accumulated. Additional 
men, four or five, had to be distributed round the field to bind 
the sheaves, and keep the way clear for the machine. The 
writer does not know the name of this machine, nor where it 
was made. “An Historical Sketch" issued by the Massey- 
Harris Company in 1920 says, at p. 7, that they were making, 
after 1852, a machine called the “Burrell” reaper, which fits 
pretty well the description just given. Mr Windatt's machine 
was quite likely one of the Massey “Burrell” machines. 

‘The same brochure informs its readers that Daniel Massey 
(1798-1856) had set up a little repair shop at Bond Head, and 
then a few years later, in 1847, had built a little machine shop 
and foundry at Newcastle itself. ‘Then in 1851 Hart Almerrin 
Massey (1823-1896), his son, came and joined himself to his 
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father, and a year later the firm of H. A. Massey & Company 
was formed. 

In 1852 they produced the "Ketchum" mower, their earliest 
hay-cutting machine, to be soon followed by the “Burrell” 
reaper. In 1855 the “Manny” machine was placed on the 
market. This was a combined reaper and mower. When acting 
as a reaper this machine needed two men to operate it: a driver 
whose seat was over the drive-wheel, and a man who put the 
sheaves off with a large fork. He sat on a seat attached to an 
upright standard, which stood at the rear, left-hand corner of 
the table, putting the sheaves off to his right hand, and leaving 
a track clear of sheaves for the horses, when coming round on 
the next swath, and so it was not necessary for the binding to 
keep up with the cutting. It was furnished too with a reel 
On the whole it was much superior to the “Burrell”, but the 
man who put off the sheaves had a pretty hard job of it, especially 
in heavy grain. Francis Squair never owned a ‘' Manny” reaper, 
but there were several of them in the neighbourhood, and some- 
times he would hire one to cut his grain. The price of a “ Manny”” 
was $130. 

Following upon hand-raking reapers came the self-rakers. 
Of these the writer remembers two: ‘ Wood's" and “Johnston's”, 
both of which were manufactured by Massey & Co., and sold 
by them very freely, before they left Newcastle in 1879. 
“Wood's” self-raker was patented in 1862, and is mentioned in 
Massey's Catalogue of 1862-3 as selling at $130. It is mentioned 
as late as 1876.“ Johnston’s" self-raker seems to have been 
patented in 1871. A self-raking reaper of the “Johnston's” 
type was brought out by the Masseys in 1878, and called the 
“Massey Harvester”. It kept its high place in public favour 
until it was displaced by the self-binder in 1884. The Massey 
Catalogue of 1885 speaks of “The Toronto Light Binder”, and 
speaks of it having five, six, and seven foot cut, and states that 
the self-binder had attained perfection in 1884, But ‘The 
Massey Harvester”, with the revolving rake, was used for years 
after that time by many who preferred it for financial or other 
reasons. 

Francis Squair in 1880 bought a combined machine at the 
Joseph Hall works, Oshawa, for which he paid $131. He does 
not seem to have ever had a Binder. Since the completion of the 
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development of the Binder, certain changes have been made, 
such as the addition of the sheaf-carrier, but substantially it 
remains what it was around 1885. And with its reel, cutter-bar, 
carrier, and wonderful knotter it stands as one of the great 
achievements of human inventive skill. 

Before the war a Binder could have been bought for $135, 
to-day its price is $250 with carrier and truck included. 

A mower before the war could be bought for $60, to-day it 
costs nearly $100. 

A remarkable man of the district was Joseph Miller Trickey 
(1809-1883), who was a famous “‘artificer in brass and iron". 
He had a shop one concession north of Newcastle, at what is 
still called Trickey’s Corners. Later he removed one con- 
cession still farther north (Renwick’s Corners), and had a shop 
(built by a Mr Baker) on the little stream which flows from the 
east through the north end of what was John Renwick’s land, 
across the gravel road, on to Soper’s saw-mill, and then on to 
the famous swimming pool, at the forks where its waters mingle 
with those of Squair’s creek. In the little shop Mr Trickey had 
lathes, a trip-hammer, etc., driven by a little water-wheel, and 
here he manufactured various implements, particularly farm 
forks, on which he took prizes more than once. Later he returned 
to the corner a mile and a quarter north of Newcastle, and spent 
the remainder of his life in making and repairing objects in brass, 
iron or steel for his neighbours—such as guns, locks, etc. He 
could do things such as no ordinary blacksmith could do. He 
could weld steel or brass. He once welded for a lady the needle 
of a sewing-machine. The writer regarded him as a wonder- 
worker, a magician of a noble order, and loved to be sent to his 
shop with things to be repaired. 

‘Some personal experiences of the writer may be given regard- 
ing work in the harvest field. There are already legends to 
correct. On Lot 31, Con. 4, Clarke, there were many spots, 
during the period 1860-1874, where machinery could not con- 
veniently work, and hand-work was necessary. If the grain 
‘ood well it was cut with a cradle, if it was crinkled or lodged 














it was cut with a scythe, never with a sickle. Peas were always 
cut or pulled witha scythe. The writer learned to make a band 
and tie a sheaf when he was about ten years old. His chief 
instructor in this art was Miles Nolen, who worked for us two 
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or three years round about 1860. Sometimes a neighbour's 
reaper would cut a piece for us. The writer remembers that 
when he was thirteen he bound the fifth part of what a reaper 
cut, following it, with four others, for half a day. When he was 
fourteen he helped with the binding, after both cradler and 
reaping machine. He essayed also, spasmodically, to handle 
both scythe and cradle. When he was fifteen he raked and 
bound the grain that grew on the thirty-odd acres we grew that 
year, following a cousin, Francis Squair, who cut it all with 
the cradle. Our average was two acres a day. After this, from 
1866 till 1872 inclusive, he took a man's part, with cradle, 
scythe, rake, or fork, at any work that had to be done, and was 
considered a good workman. His cradling performances never 
exceeded three acres in a day. The maximum that he sometimes 
heard of, but never saw done, was six acres a day. 

The fanning mill is an important machine whose existence 
dates from an earlier period than the childhood of the writer. 
Improvements were introduced at various times in its con- 
struction, but comparatively few changes have been made. 
The Masseys, in their catalogue of 1862-3, advertised a fanning 
mill at $25, which is still an ordinary price. 

The plough is an essential implement in which few important 
changes have been made in our time, although minor modifica- 
tions have been numerous. In the early numbers of the New- 
castle Recorder (e.g., in Vol. 1, No 6, March 26, 1857), H. A. 
Massey advertises such as the Markham, the Scotch Canadian, 
Iron Beam, Improved Norton, Polley, Indiana, Side Hill, 
Subsoil, and Double Mould Board, of which two or three have 
important features differing from the standard type. The Cata- 
logue of 186: mentions Lord's no 13, steel mould board, at 
$17. There were also small shops where good ploughs were 
made, Such was the shop of Hutton and Rowe, of Orono, 
where three men did the work for the most part. On June 28, 
1869, Francis Squair bought a one horse cultivator from this 
firm for $7.00, and on Sept. 22 of the same year he bought a 
plough for $14.85. This firm made good ploughs for years. 
Of late the tractor has been used to draw the plough instead 
of using horses. But it has not yet been extensively employed 
in our region. Ordinary ploughs cost to-day about $22, two- 
furrow riding-ploughs $50. 
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‘The group of special machines required in the production of 
corn ensilage is large and important. There is the cultivator 
with which one man can keep clean what would require half a 
dozen with hoes. It costs about $100 in our day. Then comes 
the machine for cutting the corn in the field and tying it into 
sheaves, It is an expensive article—running up over $200. 
Along with it is the cutting-box, with blower, for cutting the 
corn-stalks into small pieces and blowing them into the silo. 
It is another costly machine, rising as high as $200 or $300. 

‘An important machine for the dairyman is the cream separa- 
tor. Its use has become more and more general since 1900. 
It has played a very essential réle in the development of high- 
class butter making. The cost of one may be put at about 
$100. 

‘The spraying and dusting machinery required for applying 
insecticides and fungicides in the orchards has, during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, become more and more common, and is 
considered by progressive orchardmen as essential to the pro- 
duction of a crop of fruit. No one can foresee what the future 
will demand in this field of action. ‘The cost of a spraying and 
dusting outfit is some $700. 

‘The writer remembers having used our most primitive 
harrow, i.e., a small tree, cut close to the ground, and pulled 
by one horse around among the stumps, covering in turnip 
seed, sowed broadcast, in a newly cleared corner. But it was a 
rare experience. Harrows of various types were used long before 
the writer's time. Massey's catalogue of 1862-3 mentions a 
Scotch Hinged Harrow which was sold at $14. A set of harrows 
to-day would cost about $25. 

‘A new type of harrow—the disc—has come into existence, 
which takes the place, to some extent, of harrow, plough, and 
cultivator. It would cost in some cases as high as $100. 

The drill for sowing grain is less ancient than many other 
implements, and would have been considered unnecessary by 
old-fashioned people. The patterns now used cost well up 
to $150. 

‘The writer remembers when hay was made with scythes, 
hand-rakes, and pitchforks—the equipment for each man 
employed costing a couple of dollars. To-day the mower would 
cost $100, the tedder $80, and the rake $50. The history of the 
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hay-rake illustrates well how the cost of implements has grown. 
Massey's catalogue of 1862-3 advertises a Revolving Horse 
Hay-rake at $8, Francis Squair, on Dec. 28, 1880, bought a 
Sulky Rake from Masson of Oshawa for $16.10, a McCormack 
Rake before the war cost about $25, to-day a rake costs about 
$50. The rake of to-day is doubtless more efficient than any of 
its predecessors, and costs more to make. And yet its possession 
may represent an economic loss. Such thoughts arise in one’s 
mind, as he considers other items in the long list of farm im- 
plements. One wonders whether inventive genius and industrial 
enterprise have not cost more than they are worth to the farmer. 

In some fields in our region one sees already the tractor at 
work, But they are not yet numerous. Will they ever be so? 
One would think that the cost would be prohibitive. The writer 
has been told by a good authority that the price is $750. 

Field rollers have been long in use. They were once made 
from a nice pine log of from eighteen to twenty-four inches in 
diameter—sometimes in one length, sometimes in two. Later 
they were made of steel. Massey's catalogue of 1866 advertises 
a Field Roller in four sections at $40. A roller now costs $85. 

The making of farm implements is an important part of the 
history of our race in North America. What wonderful things 
they are! Take a reaper, a thresher, a cream separator! Think 
on what they represent in intelligence and patient investigation! 
Farmers have paid high prices for them, and manufacturers 
have become millionaires. One often wonders whether the 
farmer has had a sufficiently large share in the profit. Are his 
returns as great as they should be, not only on labour and 
management, but also on capital invested in machinery and 
land? This is a great national question and is pressing for 
solution. How will it be solved? 

The history of the industry in our own locality would be 
found very interesting, if it were better known, Not to mention 
the Masseys, who had their origin in Newcastle and became 
famous, there were a good many more able men, who remained 
in obscurity. When we look through old account books, lists of 
prize winners at exhibitions, lists in gazetteers, etc., we meet 
them, but for the most part they are forgotten. Let us put down 
a few names, making apologies for imperfections: John Helm 
of Port Hope an early maker of reapers, the McTavishes of 
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Bowmanyille who made ploughs, Jacob Neads, William Porter, 
who were general founders, George Haines and William McClung, 
who were carriage makers. And in Orono there were people 
like Hutton and Rowe who made ploughs, James Hetherington, 
general blacksmith, as well as the Beers, and Hiram K. Eddy. 


XXXVI 


SOME BOWMANVILLE INDUSTRIES 





Here and there throughout this book the history of our in- 
dustries is touched on. A little is said about the saw-mills, the 
asheries, the tanneries, the flour-mills, the distilleries, the 
blacksmith-shops, the foundries, the carding-mills, the waggon- 
shops, etc., etc. These began to come into existence at a pretty 
early period of our history. As one might suppose, they were 
small affairs, employing a few hands, in the midst of whom the 
employer took his place, and worked like one of his men. In 
Bowmanville some of the earlier manufacturers were Jacob 
Neads, who had a foundry. As early as the middle of July 
1848, Francis Squair worked for Neads making threshing- 
machines, and bought from him a stove for £5 ($20), and a 
bureau for £5. For long years thereafter Jacob Neads’s name 
appears in Francis Squair's books. There was also William 
Porter, who had a foundry at the corner of King and Liberty 
Streets. On Feb. 12, 1853, Francis Squair bought from him for 
a teamster a stove at £4.10.0 ($18), and a box stove at £1.10.0 
($6), and again on March 7, 1853, F.S. bought from W.P. 
411 Ibs of weights for beam-scales at £4.2.2. ($18.033). Wm 
Potter's foundry continued a long time at that corner. George 
Porter, his son, died Nov. 20, 1917, aged 74 years. We shall also 
mention in passing James Morris, William McClung, and 
George Haines (1821-1902), who were carriage-makers. 

‘There are some large establishments which must be men- 
tioned. The Upper Canada Furniture Company was an im- 
portant affair. W. H. Smith, in his “Canada, Past, Present and 
Future, of 1851”, in speaking of the industries of Bowmanville, 
does not mention it. So it perhaps was established later. 
Tremaine's Map of 1861, however, gives a picture of the factory 
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and speaks thus: “Walters & Co., G. P., Manufacturers 
of all kinds of Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, &c., Elgin St., 
North.” So it certainly was in existence in 1861, The 
first building was burned before 1867. It was a great loss, and 
the misfortune so preyed on the mind of Mr Walter(s) that he 
died on April 21, 1867. ‘The second factory was managed by a 
Mr Johnson, and after him by F. F. McArthur, and still later 
by Wm P. Prower (1845-1894). It seems that the workmen 
were efficient, and had good foremen, such as Daniel Weir, but 
the establishment failed. F. B. Whiting (1848-1925) was the 
travelling representative of the Company for years. 

The Dominion Organ and Piano Company has had a success- 
ful career. The most brilliant part of its history was during 
the management of Messrs Piggott, Russell, and Wesley, when 
there was a staff at times of 200 employees. Then it passed 
into the hands of Mr J. Farewell, and afterwards into those of 
Messrs Alexander, McConnel, and Kidd. Mr Alexander is now 
sole proprietor. John B. Mitchell has been mechanical manager 
for many years. Mr W. B. Tapson is head of the tuning depart- 
ment both for organs and pianos. Mr A. Mitchell also has held 
very important positions in this factory for many years past 
and is still with the firm. He is a brother of J. B. Mitchell. 
Mr Geary is chief accountant in the office 

‘An important branch of the industries of Bowmanville is the 
Rubber Company. In 1906 the Durham Rubber Company 
opened its new building with James A. Young as Managing 
Director and Norris Wilson as Secretary-Treasurer. In 1910 
the establishment was sold to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. In a few years business increased so that the 























making of tires was in 1917 transferred to New Toronto, leaving 


the making of mechanical goods in Bowmanville. Since that 
time the business has grown fast. The Company has spent 
over $100,000 in buildings and equipment quite recently. At 
the present time the Company is employing 360 people. C. 
H. Carlisle is President, K. N. Koken is General Superinten- 
M. Hardy is Assistant Superintendent, L. J. Clayton 
aster Mechanic. 

Mention should also be made of such establishments as 
Rehder’s Foundry, the Durham Textiles Company, the Ross 
Can Company, etc. 
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TEMPERANCE, ORONO DIVISION, S. OF T., HAMPTON 
LODGE, 1.0.G.T. 


THERE can be no doubt that, as compared with the majority 
of the people of Europe, and with himself as he existed a hundred 
years ago, the English-speaking person of North America has a 
very special way of regarding the use, moderate or immoderate, 
of alcoholic liquors. Drunkenness has in all times and places 
been very generally reprobated by men, but the intense feeling 
of opposition to even a moderate use of such things as wine, 
which we in this country know, has not been common. In 
France, for instance, the making of wine is one of the important 
industries, and its daily consumption, even in the national 
boarding schools, is looked on by most Frenchmen as natural, 
proper and wholesome. No Frenchman finds it strange if he 
meets in his evening paper, let us say the Journal des Débats, 
an advertisement of J. & F. Martel of Cognac, announcing the 
superiority of the brandy of their ancient and honourable house, 
established in 1715, and praising its high quality as being the 
natural product of the wines distilled in that region. Nor 
does he regard it as shameful that his great literary and critical 
review, the Reowe des Deux Mondes, for example, should inform 
him, on one of its inside covers, as to where he can buy his 
season's supply of the wines of Bordeaux or Burgundy. In his 
country the imparting of such information is not a criminal, but 
a highly commendable, act. Nor will he be 
in the most serious and well-written journal, a 
his frugal wife may learn how to use wines and brandies to the 
best advantage in preparing the ragouts, the soups, and the 
sauces, which make living a delight in that motherland of his. 
Nor will many Scotsmen be shocked to find in their paper that 
Mackenzie & Co. of High Street are offering Glenlivet along 
with the best ports and sherries that Spain and Portugal can 
afford, Even in Toronto on Sept. 29, 1835, at 235 King Street, 
Messrs Holmes, Speirs & Co. announced in the Patriot 
servative newspaper of the day, that they were offering for sale 
Cognac, Bordeaux, and Spanish Brandies, Holland and Common 
Gin, Jamaica and Demerara Rum, Port, Madeira, Sherry, 
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‘Teneriffe, Claret, Malaga, Benecarlo, and Champagne Wines. 
‘And such advertisements were common in Toronto long after 
1835. 

How has it come about that the moderate use of alcohol 
beverages once approved by us, and still approved by most 
Europeans, has come to be considered by the majority of the 
people of English-speaking Canada as wrong? It would be 
difficult, rather say impossible, to give all the reasons, but two 
or three factors may be summarily noted: (a) Cheap Canadian 
whiskey, selling retail at twopence (three and a third cents) a 
glass (poured out by the drinker), and often wholesale at twenty- 
five cents a gallon; (b) the dirty barroom with its sordid, brawling 
inmates; (c) the failure to discover a light vinous beverage, 
cheap, agreeable, and safe, which could be used by families at 
their meals, and be a suitable ingredient in the kitchen in the 
preparation of food. Was it strange that the conscience of many 
decent people was aroused? ‘There was so much that was bad, 
and so little that was good, involved in the drinking of our 
Canadian whiskey in early days, that to honest, simple minds, 
no remedy for the evils seemed adequate but abstinence. There 
are a good many pieces of evidence which go to show that 
heavy drinking was indulged in a century ago, as, for example, 
the remark made by E. A. Talbot in his “Five Years’ Residence 
in the Canadas” (1824) that “gentlemen in Canada appear to 
be much addicted to drinking”. A natural result was the 
formation of societies to prevent drunkenness by limiting 
drinking. One of the earliest of these is mentioned on Dee. 5, 
1829, in the Christian Guardian of that date. The article speaks 
of the formation on Oct. 24, 1829, of the “Temperate Society 
of Ancaster and Beverly". It was moved at the first meeting 
by Egerton Ryerson and seconded by John Rolph that Article T 
of the Constitution of this Society be: “The object of this 
Society is to restrain the use of ardent spirits to cases in 
which the use of them may be recommended by medical 
advice.” 

Five years later we find in “A New Almanack for the Can- 
adian True Blues” (1834), published by William Lyon Mac- 
Kenzie, the description of a similar society in Toronto. It was 
called the “Upper Canada Temperance Society". Its President 
was Hon. John Henry Dunn, and its Vice-Presidents were 
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Wm Rintoul and Mr Jesse Ketchum. The pledge taken 
by the members was as follows: “I pledge myself to abstain from 
using Ardent Spirits, and from giving them to others, except 
they be required for some bodily injury or severe indisposition, 
and I do also pledge myself to avoid excess in the use of every 
other liquor." This Society was formed as a parent one for the 
Province, taking into the relation of auxiliary any Temperance 
Society that should declare its connection with it. 

‘The writer has never had any documentary proof of the 
existence in our region of this earlier and milder form of Tem- 
perance Society, but it was almost certainly there. Indeed 
Mr Henry Middleton in 1902 told the writer that in about 1838 
such a society had existed in his neighbourhood, having as a 
meeting-place the house of Mr James Blackburn (Lot 29, 
Con. 3, Clarke), where prayer-meetings and divine service were 
often held. Mr Middleton said that the society in question 
forbade the drinking of ardent spirits but permitted that of 
wine, beer, and cider. 

But teetotalism was advancing. It is said that the word 
“teetotal"" was first used in September, 1833, at a temperance 
meeting in Preston, England. A certain Richard (Dicky) 
Turner was speaking in a forcible manner against the moderate 
type of temperance, and he declared that he would be “outright 
tee-tee-total for ever and ever". By 1835 a British association 
of temperance societies on the total abstinence basis was formed. 
And very soon thereafter, beginning in April, 1838, Father 
Mathew preached with great effect in Ireland his crusade in 
favour of teetotalism. On this continent also the new cause 
was spreading. The Washington Temperance Society, often 
called the first total abstinence society of America, was organised 
in Baltimore, Md, on April 6, 1840. The movement soon spread 
to many parts of the United States. The Order of the Sons of 
‘Temperance, started by six persons in New York City on Sept 
29, 1842, was also an offspring of this crusade. In a year or 
two Grand Divisions were formed in many States of the Union, 
and a National Division was formed for the whole country 
about 1844, The Grand Division of Canada West came into 





























being on April 12, 1849, and a subordinate Divisi 
stituted in Orono, known as Orono Div 
Temperance, Canada West. Here follo 
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Love Purity Fidelity 
Sons of Temperance Grand Division of Canada West 
To all those to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting: Know ye, 





that We, the Grand Division of Canada West, have granted and do grant unto 
Hiram S. Card John Allen Morris Card 
Orval Caldwell Eldad Johns Charles C. Haight 
M.S. Ryckman Augustus Hall ‘Wm Ruiter 
James Dyer Asa Baldwin, 


this Charter, fully constituting them a Division of the Sons of Temperance, 
under the title of Orono Division No 79, Sons of Temperance, of the Province 
of Canada West, located in Orono, with full powers to perform all the duties 
and ceremonies appertaining to the same, whilst they shall conform to the 
Rules and Usages of the Order, otherwise this Charter may be declared null 
and void. 

In Witness Whereof, we have caused this to be signed by our Grand 
Worthy Patriarch and Grand Scribe, and the seal of the Grand Division to 
be affixed in the Town of Brockville, this twenty-sixth day of February, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty. 


W. H. Ellerbeck, G.S. J. Lewis Macdonald, G.W.P. 





The Seal contains the following words 
encircling a drawing of a cataract 
resembling Niagara Falls: 

Grand Division of the 

S. of T., CW. 

Ins, April 12, 1849. 








The Constitution had in it twelve Articles, of which the 
most important was Article II, since it contained the Pledge. 
The Code of Laws contained ten Chapters, and the most im- 
portant of these was Chapter II, as it explained more fully the 
meaning of the Pledge. Article II, and Section I of Chapter IT 
‘of the Code of Laws follow. ‘hey make interesting reading. 
They would constitute an instructive chapter in the evolution 
of ethical standards. They help to explain how many people of 
older Ontario have come to hold such strict ideas regarding the 
wrongfulness of making, selling, or using alcoholic beverages, 
that they would consider it a sin to allow the fruit which they 
grow to be used for the making of wine or cider. This extreme 
position was fortified by two forms of theorising which began 
to be used in pretty early times, (1) that alcohol, is a poison, 
and (2) that nothing in the Bible can be construed in favour of 
the use of wine, for the reason that when wine is commended, 
unfermented wine is meant, and when it is condemned, fermented 
wine is meant. Needless to say that many persons eminent in 
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science and biblical learning contest the validity of these argu- 
ments. But whatever strength or weakness may reside in thise 
kind of reasoning, it matters little as far as the merits of total 
abstinence are concerned. Poison or no poison, sin or no sin, 
ease in obtaining drink often leads to abuse, whether in America 
or Europe. Even in wine-drinking countries like France, where 
good wines, low in alcohol may be had cheap, many serious 
non-abstainers claim that alcoholism is on the increase, par- 
ticularly in country parts, where an abundance of cruder, 
untaxed alcohol is made by fruit growers under the privilege of 
private distillation. Where there is an abundance of alcohol at 
a low price there is apt to be abuse. In Canada the growth of 
public sentiment and legislative enactment have tended to reduce 
the quantity and heighten the price of alcoholic beverages, and 
‘so lessen the amount of drinking and drunkenness. 








Constitution, Article II—No member shall make, buy, sell, or use, as a beverage 
any Spirituous or Malt Liquors, Wine or Cider. 


Code of Laws—Chapter II—Section I—The manufacture, sale and use 
of cider or wine, fermented or unfermented, or of any kind of spirituous or 
malt liquors, or any kind of intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, whether 
‘enumerated in the pledge or not, is a violation of the same, and the simple 
fact of the manufacture, sale or use, of such drinks, by a member, shall be 
Prima facie evidence against such member on a trial for violation of the 
pledge, so as to devolve on the accused the necessity of proving that they 
were not manufactured, sold or used as a beverage. 


Article IV of the Constitution is added in order to give the reader the list of 
the officers of a Subordinate Division. 

Constitution—Article IV—The officers shall consist of a Worthy Patri- 
arch, Worthy Associate, Recording Scribe, Assistant Recording Scribe, 
Financial Scribe, Treasurer, Chaplain, Conductor, Assistant Conductor, 
Inside Sentinel, and Outside Sentinel, all of whom shall be elected by ballot 
every three months, viz., last regular meetings in September, December, 
March, and June, and installed the first regular meetings in October, January, 
April, and July. 





How the Division was conducted in the earliest period of its 
history cannot now be discovered since there is no record of the 
minutes prior to March 2, 1853. It was the good fortune of the 
writer to receive in May, 1918, from Mr D. T. Allin of Orono, a 
group of eight minute-books, covering a great part of the history 
of the Division from 1858 to 1896, but with a number of gaps, as 
will appear clear from the following enumeration. Book I 
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begins at March 2, 1853, and closes at Oct. 11, 1854. Book II 
begins at Oct. 18, 1854, closes at April 7, 1859. Book III begins 
at April 8, 1863, closes at Sept. 14, 1864. Book IV begins at 
Jan. 3, 1866, closes at Dec. 7, 1870. Vook V begins at Dec. 14, 
1870, closes at Oct. 10, 1877. Book VI begins at Oct. 17, 1877, 
closes at Dec. 14, 1881. Book VII begins at Dec. 21, 1881, 
closes at April 1, 1891. Book VIII begins at April 1, 1891, 
closes at March 18, 1896. He also received from Mr Allin at the 
same time the Book of the Financial Scribe, covering the period 
1850-1854, and containing many signatures of members. He 
received also the Treasurer's Book for the period 1851-1886. 
The writer hopes that these ten books will be lodged permanently 
in the Archives of the Province at Toronto. 

Coming to close quarters with the life of Orono Division it 
may be worth while to give an abstract of the minutes of the 
meeting of March 2, 1853, the first of which we have knowledge. 


Bro. B. B. Way is reported sick (the word “sick” always, and never “ill”) 
Bro, Wm Darling proposes Mr Samuel Clarke, age 29, asa fit and proper 
person to become a Son of Temperance. The W.P. appointed as in- 
vestigating committee: Bros F. Andrus, L. A. Gamsby, S. Copeland 
Bro. B. Thornton charges Bro. G. Henry with violating Article IT of the 
Constitution. The W.P. appointed as investigating committee: Bros 
J. Moulton, R. Elvidge, J. Amberson, E. Saunders, F. B. Rolph. Com 
‘munication from Bowmanville read and entered on our Black Book. 
pulsion from membership) 
Moved & Seconded That as Bro. L. McDonald has confessed toa violation 
of Article II, he be reinstated by signing the Constitution, and that his 
fine be remitted. Carried 
The Visiting committee reported that they had visited Bros James Kelly 
and J. Tyerman, and had found the first still improving, and the second 
quite sick. ‘They recommended that Bro. Tyerman receive his “benefits”, 
if in all things he has complied with the Constitution and Bye-Laws 
Committee, J. L. Tucker, T. Hall, W. Fielding. (On consulting the 
Treasurer's book we find that Bro. ‘Tyerman received on March 2, ten 
shillings, and on March 9, ten shillings.) 
The committee appointed to investigate the character of Mr Samuel 
Clarke reported him as a fit and proper person to become a Son of Tem- 
perance. Mr Clarke was then ballotted for and declared elected. He 
was then duly initiated into our Order. 
Bro. Bowler Thornton was allowed to withdraw his charge against 
Bro. G. Henry for one week. 
Bro. A. Finn's case was brought up, and it was resolved that he be 
reinstated by complying with the Constitution. (Taking the pledge 
again, probably.) Receipts, £1.17.9 (87.55). 
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The minutes of this meeting are quite typical. In the nature 
of things the business done covered a narrow range. The main 
object of the existence of the Division was to encourage the 
practice of total abstinence, and so proposals of membership, 
initiations, violations of the pledge, trials, expulsions, and 
reinstatements are often all that one reads of in the minutes. 
In the early history of the institution, however, a system of 
benefits for sickness, death, funerals, etc., flourished, and added 
considerably to the amount, and interest, of the business to be 
transacted. This narrowness, naturally, contributed often to a 
rapid loss of interest on the part of many members who were 
driven by weariness back to the more interesting companionship 
of the barroom. The maintenance of interest became the great 
problem of the Division, and when it was low, lapses were 
frequent. New members who might be able and willing to afford 
a variety and abundance of amusement were eagerly sought for. 
They were not easy to find in a community where culture was 
rare. 

The founders of the Order had endeavoured to increase the 
interest in the ordinary business routine of the meetings by 
developing a somewhat elaborate ritual to be used in such 
things as initiation of members and installation of officers. 
They even went so far as to create a system of three degrees 
lying above ordinary membership for the purpose of having a 
sort of aristocracy. But it never became popular, and played no 
useful part in the life of Orono Division. The wearing of regalia 
was intended to act as an attraction of a similar character, but 
it may be doubted whether the wearing of such flimsy things 
ever helped very much. 

One thing which gives a bad impression now as you read the 
minutes of long ago is the inability that people show in arriving 
at an agreement regarding a course of action to be adopted. 
Not uncommonly one finds that after a motion has been declared 
carried, someone who voted with the majority will move that the 
motion be reconsidered, then discussion and amendments will 
follow, and finally a resolution will be adopted quite unlike the 
original motion and not a whit better. Such shilly-shallying seems 
often to have worked harm to the moral of the Division by arous- 
ing bad temper, ill-natured remarks, and a pettifogging, partisan 
manner in introducing motions and amendments. But that is 
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what we often see in legislative and administrative bodies, 
displayed to such an extent sometimes as to paralyse these 
bodies, and render their working, or non-working, harmful to 
society in general. 

“A fit and proper person to be a Son of Temperance” was a 
phrase of great frequency. It was the phrase, consecrated by 
usage, to describe all sorts of candidates for membership. The 
person might be a minister of the Gospel, or a sot who would 
be rolling in the gutter within a fortnight, he was always a fit 
and proper person to be a Son of Temperance. The expression 
as applied to some might seem absurd, but it represented an 
attitude of mind which was highly praiseworthy. Everyone 
was assumed to be capable and worthy of being saved from 
drunkenness. In the whole history of the Division very few 
were refused—only such as gave evidence of lack of sincerity. 
It would not have been surprising if those who offered again 
and again to take the pledge had been turned away, but so long 
as the least bit of hope remained the erring brother was rein- 
stated, if he expressed a desire to be so. A good many, however, 
never seem to have been reclaimed, and it was not unnatural 
that the demand for legal prohibition, however poor a substitute 
it may be for self-restraint, became more and more insistent. 

Mention is made of a communication from Bowmanville, 
which, no doubt, refers to a notification by Bowmanville Division 
that a member of that Division had been expelled, and that his 
name was to be entered in the Black Book of Orono Division. 
Sending such communications to neighbouring Divisions was an 
established practice. They must have added largely to the 
labours of Recording Scribes when expulsions were frequent and 
neighbouring Divisions numerous. The number of Divi 
in the surrounding country can no longer be easily determined, 
but there are references enough in the minutes before us to make 
‘us sure of a considerable list. First there was Bowmanville 
Division, No 39, where the Division was founded a few months 
earlier than that of Orono. There was one also at Newcastle, 
often referred to in our minutes. Others were at Newtonville, 
Kirby, Leskard, Clarke Union, Kendall and Enterprise. In 
Darlington besides Bowmanville there were Divisions at Millville, 
No 80 (Hampton), Tyrone, Enniskillen, Maple Grove, Mount 
Carswell, Salem, Providence, ete. 
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In addition to the Sons of Temperance there were also Lodges 

of Good Templars at many points in the two Townships. The 

Independent Order of Good Templars (1.0.G.T.) was founded 

in 1852 at Syracuse, N.Y. ts pledge was in content identical 

with that of the Sons of Temperance. The officers had a fresh 

set of names: the presiding officer was called the Worthy Chief, | 
instead of Worthy Patriarch, and other trifling differences 
occurred in forms and ceremonies. One rather important 
difference, however, lay in the fact that the Good Templars 
granted equal rights to women from the beginning, whilst the 
Sons granted these rights only after delay and discussion. 
These two organisations flourished greatly in our region for 
twenty or thirty years in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and it is not necessary to insist upon the influence 
exercised by them on the minds of many. 

‘The writer has had the opportunity of glancing at a Minute 
Book of Hampton Lodge No 63 of the Independent Order of 
Good Templars, which is now the property of Dr Jabez H. 
Elliott of Toronto. The first meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
Hampton, on Saturday evening, April 17, 1858. The organiser 
of the Lodge was John W. Gifford, a very active member of the 
Sons of Temperance and of the Good Templars as well. Twenty- 
four members were initiated, as follows: 

William Williams, Henry Elliott Jun., M. M. Halstead, William Cryder- 
‘man, James Taylor, James Cryderman, George Smith, Mrs Phillips Hill, 
Daniel Williams, Daniel Halstead, William Welsh, Richard Worth, Phillips 
Hill, James Elliott, Peter McIntyre, Marshall Cryderman, Charles Merri 
Edward Jenkins, William Allin, Mrs J. Cryderman, Elizabeth Brimacombe, 
James Smith, Sarah Smith, Caroline Smith 

The following were the first officers chosen: 

J. Cryderman, W.C.T. (Worthy Chief Templar) 
Mrs Hill, W.V.T. (Worthy Vice Templar) 

H, Elliote Jun., W.S. (Worthy Secretary) 

W. Cryderman, W.AS. (Worthy Assistant Secretary) 
Jas Taylor, W.F.S. (Worthy Financial Secretary) 
M. M. Halstead, W.T. (Worthy Treasurer) 

C. Smith, W.L.G. (Worthy Inside Guard) 

M. Cryderman, W.O.G. (Worthy Outside Guard) 
G. Smith, W.C. 

1. Smith, W.M. 

Mrs Cryderman, W.D.M. 

S. Smith, RHS. 

E. Brimacombe, LHS. 
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Soon there was a considerable accession of new members, 
and lively meetings were held. Among the entertainment 
afforded came the contributions of outsiders, such, for instance, 
as Edward Carswell’s Great Temperance Panorama (compare 
p. 540), and lectures by distinguished strangers like the Hon. 
J.E. Vinton. Formal debates on neatly balanced epigrammatical 
topics seem to have been very frequent. We find an abundance 
of such subjects as the following: “The love of virtue is a greater 
preventive of crime than the fear of punishment.” “A pro- 
hibitory liquor law is a greater preventive of intemperance than 
moral suasion.” “Water is an element more beneficial than 
earth." “The pen has done more towards civilising mankind 
than the sword.” “Oratory has exerted a greater influence 
than the press.” “It is better to have a fortune of £1000 at 
twenty-one than a good English education.” “The Indian has 
suffered more from the hand of the white man than the African.” 
‘The persistence shown in this matter was remarkable. 

‘The minutes also reveal the number of sister Lodges which 
existed in the neighbourhood. We hear of Bowmanville Lodge, 
of the Base Line Lodge, of Leskard Lodge, of Charlesville Lodge, 
of Shaw Lodge, of Solina Lodge, and of visits between these. 
Solina Lodge was a sort of offshoot of Hampton Lodge, being 
formed by brethern like John Hughes, who severed their con- 
nection with Hampton in order to be free to help the smaller 
Lodge. 

‘The Minute Book finishes with the meeting held on Jan. 21, 
1862, but the Lodge may have lived long thereafter. 

In reading the minutes of Hampton Lodge one is struck with 
the serious character of the personnel of the Officers and of the 
members in general. The names of Henry Elliott, James 
Cryderman, and W. B. Couch may be cited as those of very 
substantial citizens whose long lives were spent in Darlington. 
In 1860 Mr Couch was Secretary of the Lodge, and it was a 
great pleasure to read in 1926 his well-composed, carefully 
written minutes of 1860. 

Exploring still further the minutes of Orono Division, we 
find that, as early as March 30, 1853, the Division was the 
owner of a Hall, for on that date there was a discussion as to 
whether the Hall should be let for a theatrical entertainment 
When the Hall was built is not clear, but it seems not to have 
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been quite finished at the date just given. Nor was it suitably 
furnished. On April 13, 1853, it seems to have been in need of 
beriches, and there was a lively debate regarding the style of 
seat to be bought. It was finally decided to procure new benches 
after the pattern of those used by Newcastle Division, but with 
the proviso that the cost of the whole set should not exceed 
$25. The cost of building the Hall was met, in part, by sub- 
scription, and, as is not uncommon, some of the subscribers were 
slow in paying—some of them never paid. Looked at from a 
distance of threescore years the story of some of the improve- 
ments effected has a humorous side. For instance, on Aug. 17, 
1853, in what may have been a fit of bad temper at fingers 
burnt by tough candlewick, it was resolved to procure without 
delay no less than three pairs of snuffers. What an outburst 
of extravagance! And then a little while later, on Oct. 12, when 
some progressive person proposed to buy lamps for the Division, 
this enlightened proposal was negatived by a cruel majority of 
reactionaries. Getting locks for doors, hat- and coat-hooks, 
putting up stove-pipes, banking the Hall for winter, buying 
wood for the big box stove, getting fires built, floors scrubbed, 
and regalia washed—all this demanded a vast amount of debate 
ith motions, amendments, and amendments to amendments, 
cries of “order”, references to committees, orders on the 
Treasurer, and the like. Yes, it makes wonderfully entertaining 
reading! And then there were also the large affairs involving 
careful financing, and the exercise of good taste, such, for 
instance, as obtaining “proper stands or desks for the use of the 
officers of this Division, and properly covering them with damask 
or velvet, and trimming them with fringe”. Such things were 
not rashly decided. Time was spent on them. This very one of 
“officers’ desks” came up on Feb. 22, 1854, and was decided 
on March 1, following, when a suitable committee was appointed, 
and strict orders were given that not more than £12/10 should be 
spent on such luxury. And the result was not disappointing. 
The writer remembers seeing the interior of the Hall in about 
1864, and he was impressed with its fine appearance. The 
possession of this Hall was of considerable advantage, financially 
and morally, to the Division, and of some utility to the com- 
munity, inasmuch as it offered a meeting-place to groups and 
institutions of various kinds. 
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This seems the place for a paragraph devoted more especially 
to some of the business aspects of the history of the Hall. As 
has been said, no minutes prior to March 2, 1853, are available, 
and the story of the building of the Hall is unknown to the 
writer. It was a frame building, painted white, on a lot which 
lay on the east side of Church Street, immediately south of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The lot seems to have been 
bought from Mr J. L. Tucker and was entered in a financial 
statement of Nov. 21, 1855, as being worth £37/10 ($150). 
‘This may have been its purchase price. The writer has no direct 
knowledge of the deed, but in the minutes for March 8, 1854, 
it is stated that Bro, Wm Allin had just had the deed drawn and 
registered, and the Hall insured all for the sum of £1/17/6. 
The financial statement of Nov. 21, 1855, just mentioned, 
estimated the assets of the Division as follows 

Lot, £37/10; building, £200; furniture, £50; notes of hand, 
£30/18. Total £318/8, or asum equal to $1273/60. No ta 
of charges for renting the Hall has been noticed, but from a 
number of individual cases mentioned in the minutes, and 
elsewhere, an idea of what these charges were may be gained 
For instance, it is reported on Dec. 31, 1856, that  Wyman's 
Panorama" has paid £1 (was that for one evening?), and the 
“Port Hope Warblers”, 10/-. For weekly meetings the yearly 
charge seems to have been £2/10. That is the sum paid by 
the Good Templars on June 24, 1857, by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church on Aug. 26, and by the Auld Kirk on Sept. 29, of the 
same year, each of them for a year's rent. Ten dollars was not 
an exorbitant charge for fifty-two meetings, and extra ones 
thrown in, But light and heat had sometimes to be paid for 
as extras. The cost of living was rising, however, for the Kirk 
in 1879 and 1880 had to pay an annual charge of $15. The 
Grangers appear as early as 1877, and on April 25 of that year 
pay $5 for an undefined period; three years later, on Feb. 1, 
1880, the same body pays $10 for six months, probably for 
weekly meetings. 

It may with truth be said that Orono Division practised a 
large hospitality towards the other institutions of the locality. 
Through more than a score of years Rev. Messrs MacKerras 
and Spenser preached in the Hall to the Orono section of St 
Andrew's Church, Bowmanville. It was used by the Christia 
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in 1866 and 1867 while their new church was being built. In 
1856 and 1857 it had been used by the Wesleyan Methodists. 
And on special occasions, such as Soirees, Quarterly Meetings, 
etc., it was used by any group that might need a place to meet in. 
Sometimes indeed there was murmuring on the part of the more 
strait-laced and old-fashioned members, but generally after 
discussion the liberal, neighbourly spirit would prevail. For 
instance, on one occasion application was made on behalf of an 
Adventist preacher who wished to hold meetings in the Hall to 
have permission to do so. A Methodist minister, member of 
the Division, objected on the ground that the doctrines of 
Adventists were abhorrent to him, and that he was obliged for 
conscientious reasons to do everything possible to prevent the 
propagation of such doctrines. A lively debate followed, in 
which it was pointed out that the Division could not take sides 
in religious dispute, that it was in the habit of renting the Hall 
to Presbyterians, Methodists, etc., and that it could not refuse 
to one sect what it granted to another. Some of the members 
suggested to the Methodist minister that the true method of com- 
bating erroneous views was not to attempt to repress them by 
harsh measures, but by good argument and example to convince 
those who differ from you. The liberal view prevailed; the Hall 
was rented to the Adventist. The question of deciding to whom 
the Hall might be let was a somewhat thorny one. The writer 
has found more than one passage in the minutes in which there 
is evidence of an attempt to formulate a general rule for the 
guidance of the Room Committee in its efforts to decide what 
meeting was worthy of being held in the Hall, and what not. 
The Division had a reputation for seriousness to maintain, and 
whatever savoured of the frivolous was regarded with dis- 
favour. Dancing and “play-acting”’ (except Temperance Pieces) 
were particularly reprobated. The nearest approach to a rule 
which appears is that the Hall shall be rented only for meetings 
of a religious or scientific character. The meeting which was 
welcomed the most heartily was, naturally, the Temperance 
Meeting; but there is evidence that the Division was obliged 
sometimes to limit its welcome in the case of a certain ad- 
venturer type of Temperance Lecturer who wandered about 
the country with parasitic intent. 

A very curious feature of the Division's business was the 
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large number of members who were frequently expelled for non- 
payment of dues. The list of delinquents was always long. No 
device ever invented seemed adequate to coax the tardy dollars 
out of their pockets. And it could not have been because the 
dues were high. On the contrary, they were quite low. In the 
beginning, when “sick benefits” were paid, they were higher 
than they afterwards became. At first the Initiation fee was 
ten shillings ($2), with a certain supplement in the case of an 
older person. For instance, Archer (John) Finn paid fifteen 
shillings ($3), Richard Lyman, aged 56, paid £1.11.3, David 
Baldwin paid £1.3.9, and Samuel Way of Leskard, aged 51, 
paid £0.18.9. The Quarterly fee for all persons seems to have 
been £0.3.3. Later, when the practice of benefits ceased, the 
Initiation fee fell to fifty cents, and the Quarterly fee to twenty- 
five cents. A system of fines also existed for violation of Article 
II, and for other delinquencies, and in the earlier history of the 
Division these were frequently exacted. As time wore on, 
however, the custom fell into disuse. 

In the earlier period of the history of the Division no member 
held a higher place in the esteem of the brethern than Mr J. L. 
Tucker, as the following extract from the minutes will show. 





Brother J. L. Tucker tendered his resignation on Dec. 12, 1855. It was 
considered on Dec. 19, and the following action taken: 

Moved by Brother J. W. Gifford and seconded by Brother T. S. Russel 
That Brother Tucker be respectfully requested to reconsider the subject and 
withdraw his resignation, as the Division would be very much grieved at his, 
Teaving the Order. 

Brother T. H. Gamsby submitted the following, viz., 

To J. L. Tucker, Esq., 

Much respected and Dear Sir— 

In consideration of the lengthened period of your connection with us, the 
excellent counsel given by you throughout, the benevolence bestowed, and 
the zeal for the cause manifested by you, it would be most painful for us to 
suffer a separation, The foregoing, however, is light in comparison with the 
moral influence which you possess, and which, being turned against us, would 
indeed prove disastrous to our Order. May we not therefore humbly request 
that you will withdraw your resignation, and allow yourself still to be a 
‘member amongst us? 

‘The above was added to Brother Gifford’s motion with the consent of 
all parties. The motion was unanimously carried and the R.S. was instructed 
to communicate it to Brother Tucker. 
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Tuomas S. Russet 


The writer has been so much impressed with the striking 
character of the brief career of this person in the Division that 
he has thought it worth while to devote a special paragraph 
to him. 

Thomas S. Russel, age 57, school-teacher, residence Clarke, 
proposed by Bro. Truman Hall, was initiated on August 22, 
1855. He is spoken of in the minutes as Master of Arts. Now, 
in the list of the graduates of the University of Glasgow, the 
name Thomas S. Russel is given as having obtained the degree 
of Master of Art: 1822, and it is further stated that he was a 
student in Theology in the same University during the period 
1822-1828. It was probably the same person. At all events the 
Thomas S. Russel, who joined the Division, was a man of unusual 
culture, as is evidenced by the minutes he wrote while he w 
Recording Scribe. One's curiosity is aroused. If he was the 
same man, where had he been and what were the experiences 
he had passed through during a quarter of a century? In what 
deep waters had he waded? Was he a ‘‘stickit” minister who 
had learned to be bibulous, as he knocked about the world? 
Wherever he had been he was still quite alert, although perhaps 
a little injudicious. A fortnight after his initiation, on Sept. 5, 
1855, he gave notice that, on the 19th inst. he would move a 
number of amendments to the bye-laws of the Division. Some 
of his proposals were adopted on that date, and on the same 
evening he was nominated for the office of Recording Scribe, 
and a week later was elected to that office. On October 3 he 
was installed as R.S. and filled the position for the quarter 
Never was there a better Recording Scribe in Orono Division: 
his writing and spelling were above reproach, and his sentences 
would parse—things which often could not be said of the work 
of Recording Scribes in that institution. He was called on also 
to make Temperance addresses for the edification of the brethren. 
Furthermore, he turned his attention to the financial side of 
things, and succeeded in getting reports from the Treasurer and 
Trustees of Funds which these officials had become tardy in 
rendering. His insistence was also rewarded by securing from 
these officials bondsmen to assure the safety of the funds held 
by them. Hostility to Bro. Russel naturally soon manifested 
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itself. A brother, making an address, spoke in a veiled fashion 
of his hypocrisy, and hinted at a violation of Article 2 of the 
Constitution. Bro. Russel was able to clear himself of the 
imputation. At the end of December, however, he was not 
re-elected to the office he had filled so well. In a few weeks’ 
time the old enemy overtook him: he acknowledged on March 5, 
1856, that he had broken the pledge. Having confessed, he was 
reinstated on April 2. But he fell again, and was expelled from 
the Division on June 18, 1856. It is probable that, if all were 
known, a very pathetic story lies behind these facts. If we 
knew more we might see a decent Scottish family struggling to 
bring up one of its sons to be a preacher of the Gospel. We 
might see the sorrow of that family when it became convinced 
that the much-loved son was a failure. We might see him cross 
the ocean and take such jobs as he could find, associating with 
the outcast, indulging in vileness, then struggling to be clean 
and decent, signing the pledge and breaking it, signing it again 
in an effort to be better, and finally giving up in despair. His 
stay in our neighbourhood seems to have been brief. ‘he 
writer finds no trace of him after his expulsion from the Division 
on June 18, 1856. 

The accompanying resolution shows the esteem in which 
Russel was held by the majority of his fellow-members: 














Orono Division No 79, S. of T., Dec. 26, 1855 
Moved by Brother T. H. Gamsby, seconded by Brother J. W. Gifford, That 
in order to show the sense which the Division entertain of the diligence and 
efficiency evinced by Brother Russel in the discharge of his official duties as 
RSS,, and of the zeal and liberality he has manifested for the good of this 
Division, a vote of thanks be given to him, and also that the Division bestow 
‘upon him his quarter's dues and the note of hand held by the Division against 
him for the balance of his extra Initiation Fees. Carried. 














The following incident throws light on the relations between 
some important members of the Division in early times: 





‘Tue Foster-THorne INCIDENT 
John Foster was initiated at eighteen years of age, Sept. 26, 
1855, into Orono Division. On April 7, 1858, he was installed 
by Bro. Wm Thompson, D.G.W.P. (Deputy Grand Worthy 
Patriarch), into the office of W.P. (Worthy Patriarch) of the 
Division. For five weeks subsequently he occupied this place. 
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His rival for the position on election night, March 31, had been 
Ebenezer Thorne, who was initiated at the age of twenty on 
Dee. 3, 1856. On May 12, 1858, Bro. Foster was in the Chai 
After preliminary business a somewhat unusual resolution was 
proposed by Bro. J. L. Tucker and seconded by Bro. Hugh 
Clarke, viz. 





‘That inasmuch as Bro. E, Thorne is about to publish a Temperance 
Periodical in this place, and that his admission to the sittings of the G.D. 
(Grand Division) will have the tendency of assisting him in such publication 
and be the means of forwarding the cause of Temperance. Be it therefore 
resolved that our highly esteemed Bro. Foster, the present W.P., be respect 
fully asked to resign his position for the purpose of enabling the Division to 
elect Bro. Thorne to that office, and thereby giving him that eligibility 
required by our laws to become a representative in the G.D, 


The minutes do not state that this resolution was adopted 
but they state that after some discussion Bro. Foster expressed 
his desire to do anything in his power for the furtherance of the 
interest of our beloved Order and formally tendered his resigna- 
tion. Bro. Thorne was then nominated for the vacant office, 
and the members were invited to cast white balls in favour of 
substituting Bro. Thorne for Bro. Foster and black balls if they 
were opposed. This ballot resulted in the election of Bro. 
Thorne as W.P. Forthwith Bro. Thorne was installed into that 
office by Bro. G. S. Aylesworth, a P.W.P. (Past Worthy Patri- 
arch), who happened to be present. The session was brought 
to a close with Bro. Thorne in the Chair. 














This was hasty and irregular action, and it provoked at once 
the opposition of a large number of members. On the following 
Wednesday evening this opposition first showed itself in Bros. 
Gifford and Christoe objecting to the minutes. A little later, 
when Bro. Gifford, who was Conductor, was requested by the 
W.P. to retire to the ante-room to examine a candidate for 
initiation who was in waiting, Bro. Gifford refused to go, inas- 
much as the W.P. had been irregularly chosen, and the candidate 
could not be, and was not, initiated. There followed a scene 
of great confusion. Bro. Wm Thompson, D.G.W.P., being 
present, naturally took part in the battle and decided per- 
emptorily that a W.P. could not resign his office as Bro. Foster 
had offered to do, nor could a P.W.P. install officers without a 
written commission from the D.G.W.P. Hence Bro. Foster 
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ill W.P., and the D.G.W.P. ordered Bro. Thorne to vacate 


was st 
the Chair, he himself presiding for the rest of the evening. 
On the following Wednesday evening Bro. John Foster resumed 








his seat as W.P., Bro. Thorne took his place on the ordinary 
benches and did not go as a representative to the G.D. Bro. 
‘Thorne's Temperance Periodical was called the Canadian Visitor 
and was published by him along with the Orono Sun and the 
Day Dawn for a few years. He was an enterprising man, albeit 
somewhat rash. 

In the early history of the Division, as was the case in the 
Order generally, no ladies were admitted into membership. 
The first step the direction of admission of ladies was the 
creation of what might be called an inferior grade bearing the 
name of Lady Visitor. The first initiation of Lady Visitors into 
Orono Division occurred on April 28, 1858. These were three, 
viz., Sabra Tucker (Mrs J. L. Tucker), Mary Caldwell (Mrs 
Orval Caldwell), Lurinda E. Gamsby (Mrs Tyler H. Gamsby). 
‘These ladies, wives of three of the most important members of 
the Division, signed the Constitution on May 19, 1858. Lady 
Visitors took the same abstinence pledge as male members, but 
they did not pay any fees. Neither did they hold any office 
except the following, specially created for them: Lady Con- 
ductor, Lady Sentinel, and three Lady Assistants called Love, 
Purity, and Fidelity, to whom somewhat fanciful and unim- 
portant duties were assigned. There followed a considerable 
influx of Lady Visitors into the Division during some months. 
Between May 28, 1858, and Dec. 7, 1859, there were sixt; 
eight who signed the Constitution. Meantime there was dis- 
cussion in many places regarding the extension of full member- 
ship to ladies, but this extension was not accorded until 186 
at the meeting of the National Division held at Montreal in 
that year. Naturally discussion went on in Orono, and on July 
14, 1869, the Division resolved to admit ladies to full member- 
ship. A week later, on July 21, it was resolved that ladies should 
be admitted without any initiation fee, and that the quarterly 
dues should be ten cents. Again, a week later, on July 28, the 
question was reopened by a brother who considered that a 
difference in fees in favour of women would be humiliating to 
them. Lengthy, rambling debate followed but no change was 
made in the rates at that time. 
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During this debate there does not seem to have been any- 
thing said to shock the lady members, but there were occasions 
when deep feeling was shown by them, accompanied by threats 
of resignation. But generally, if not always, matters were 
smoothed down, and the ladies did not leave. Now and again 
persons outside the Division said slanderous things about the 
impropriety of young men and women meeting together without 
sufficient oversight. It seems clear, however, that there is no 
evidence that ever anything scandalous happened in the neigh- 
bourhood which was due to the Division. At all events the 
writer never heard of such a thing. No doubt there were cases 
of marriage due to acquaintanceships formed in the Division, 
but one might say the same kind of thing of meetings of churches, 
of prayer-meetings, of dancing parties, of school and college 
classes, particularly in Canada. The writer remembers to have 
heard the same kind of argument and innuendo used regarding 
the young women of Orono Division as he heard ten years later 
regarding young women undergraduates—and all having the 
same kind of flimsy foundation. The girls of Canada called on 
to walk in paths untrodden by earlier generations of women 
have chosen their steps with wonderful discreetness. 

One may naturally enquire why women joined total ab- 
stinence societies. Were they, like the men, exposed to the 
dangers of drinking? No doubt many of them in early times 
were not teetotallers. Many women would take a glass of wine 
or toddy, or use brandy for sickness or in culinary operations. 
But so far as the writer ever heard in his youth, a woman who 
drank to excess was almost, if not quite unknown, in our region. 
There were rumours of certain ladies who tippled, but the writer 
has always had a feeling that these rumours came mostly from 
sources of doubtful authenticity. Although he saw too often 
brawling men in barrooms and staggering men on the streets, 
he certainly never saw a woman in a public place showing signs 
of inebriety. As he looks back to-day and calls up the figures 
of the women whom he knew in his youth, few of them, he 
were unworthy of taking place alongside the saintly 
in Israel, or the noble matrons of Rome. Not for their 

















own sake did they take pledges of abstinence, but for their 
brothers, husbands, and sons. As the Code of Laws of the Sons 
of Temperance has it: “It is absolutely necessary to the success 
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and prosperity of the Division, and of the cause, that deserving 
females should be admitted to, and be received into the con- 
fidence of this Division.” 

The difficulty of maintaining interest in the meetings of the 
Division has been already referred to. In earlier times it seems 
that the programmes at closed and open meetings were made up 
of Temperance addresses, quite often of the personal experience 
type. An open Division, for example, was held on March 24, 
1858, at which addresses of this sort, mainly, were given by 
Bros F. Clarkson, S. Copeland, J. H. Smale, W. Fielding, 
T. Vincent, F. B. Rolph, Tyler H. Gamsby, Rev. G. Crossfield, 
D. Callahan, and C. Tamblyn. Some of these men were lively 
but some were less so, and no doubt were all the more interesting 
when they were personal. An open Division was held again on 
Sept. 15, 1853, for which Bro. J. L. Tucker had the duty of 
choosing the speakers. They were Bros Wm Allin, J. H. Smale, 
Wm Fielding, F. Clarkson, and D, Callahan. On Oct. 3, 1855, 
there was open Division at which Bro. W. S. Christoe read the 
Scriptures and offered prayer. Bro. J.;L. Tucker, D.G.W.P., 
assisted by Bro. Wm Allin, acting as G.C., installed the following 
officers: W. S. Christoe, W.P., W. Rolph, W.A., Thos S. Russel, 
RS., Tyler H. Gamsby, F.S., W.'R. Gamsby, T., Stephen 
Foster, C., Calvin Hall, LS., Wm Furzier, 0.S. Addresses on 
Temperance were then delivered by Bros Christoe and Russel. 
This was a typical open meeting of the older sort, with religious 
exercises, installation ceremony, and good serious addresses. 
Messrs Christoe and Russel were superior speakers. 

‘As time wears on the Temperance address seems to become 
less attractive, and other subjects are treated, as, for instance, 
on Oct. 27, 1863, Bro, A, H. Brown, W.P., addressed the Division 
on “Canada and its Products”. On Nov. 4, Bro. Hugh Clarke 
lectured on “Botany”. On Dec. 2, there was a formal debate 
on the subject, “It is better under existing circumstances for 
Canadians to remain in Canada and labour than to go to the 
United States”, the leader of the affirmative being Bro. A. H. 
Brown, and the leader of the negative, Bro. L. Tourje. The 
minutes omit to say which side won. ‘No doubt it was an 
interesting debate, for it was at a very exciting moment in the 
history of the American Civil War. The early part of 1864 
seems to have been a period rather rich in the production of 
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addresses and debates on subjects outside the field of Temper- 
ance. On Jan. 13, 1864, Rev. Bro, T. Garbutt delivered a 
lecture on “American Institutions”, in open Division to a large 
audience. On Jan. 27, there was a debate on the subject: “Joe 
Smith was a greater impostor than Mahomet”. On the affirma- 
tive were Bros J. H. Smale, Rev. O. G. Collamore, A. H. Brown; 
on the negative, Bros T. H. Gamsby, Rev. T. Garbutt, W. S. 
Christoe, J. Cuttle. On Feb. 17, Bro. Cuttle read an essay on 
“Self-Culture”. On Feb. 24, Rev. Bro. Collamore lectured on 
“Tobacco”. On March 9, Bro., Patton lectured on “American 
Slavery”. On March 16, Bro. W. S. Christoe read an essay on 
the “Steam Engine”. On April 13, Bro. T. H. Gamsby read 
an essay on “Civilisation”. On May 25, Bro. J. H. Smale read 
extracts from Robert Pollok’s “Course of Time”. And the 
minute says: “The readings were afterwards criticised.” All 
which implies that in that little group there were some who 
had delight in reading that long, deeply religious, well-forgotten 
poem of the year 1827. Bro. Smale was a man of elevated 
taste, and he must have found others to enjoy with him the 
flavour of that serious poetry. How far off all this makes them 
seem! What changes the intervening sixty years have wrought! 
On June 15, Bro. Hugh Clarke read an essay on “Botany”. 
Hugh Clarke was one of the choice spirits of that little group. 
He died at an early age, a couple of years after the date at which 
we are. On Oct. 20, 1869, his portrait was hung in the Hall, 
and remained there for years. On July 25, 1866, in most timely 
fashion, Rev. A. Dockham lectured on “Fenianism”. 

Some variation in the form of literary entertainment came 
into fashion by the introduction of what was called a newspaper 
(not printed, read aloud by the editor). The first one noticed 
in the minutes was the “Comet”, which appeared as early as 
Jan. 10, 1866. The “Comet”, as its name would seem to indicate, 
was erratic as to its times of visibility. It seems to have mani- 
fested a tendency towards pungency in its criticism. Some of 
the good items also were reported to outsiders, and the gossip 
mongers of the village were soon revelling in the excitement 
created by their own exaggerations. Strong indignation was 
expressed and one evening a member demanded an extension 
of time to enable him to vent his spleen. The paper lived 
for some months, but is not noticed in the minutes after April 24, 
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1867. Some four years later, on June 7, 1871, it was decided to 
set another paper going, which was known as the “Star”. The 
first editorial committee was composed of James Fielding, M.D. 
Robert Knox, and Miss L. Townsend. ‘The first number was 
read on July 12. It was hailed with a welcome, read by Miss R. 
‘A. Gamsby. The articles were: (1) Lines to the Star by Philo, 
(2) Dead River Grand Trunk Railway, (3) The first Stain, 
(4) J. Squair's Contribution to the Star of Seventy-Nine, 
(5) Pickings by Philo, These titles certainly reveal nothing 
regarding the form or content of the articles. They were pro- 
bably not of a superior character, in spite of the fact that the 
minutes speak of the ‘'Star” appearing “in full blaze!". Piquant 
references to persons present may have been much relished and. 
have caused listeners to overrate the brilliance of the planet. 
The “‘Star’’ continued to appear every two or three weeks for 
several months. It was read as late as Feb. 19, 1873, and 
probably later. 

Visiting between Divisions was a form of entertainment 
sometimes practised. An interesting case was the visit paid by 
Orono to Oshawa on June 11, 1857. The occ mn was the 
presentation of a “Panorama" by Edward Carswell (1829- 
1898), who was sometimes called “the Canadian Gough 
This “Panorama” made a great sensation in Oshawa and the 
surrounding country. What it really was is not easy to discover. 
Doubtless, it was a dramatic composition, having for theme 
the dangers of drink, the text written by Mr Carswell, and the 
scenery painted by him. He had a facile pen and a clever pencil 
and brush. Had he lived under kinder skies he might have 
attained the renown of a Cruikshank. English-speaking Canada 
has been prone to neglect the reputation of her sons. Still we 
shall not forget that since Nov. 9, 1924, Oshawa has had a 
Memorial Tower and Bells in honour of Edward Carswell. 

Mr Carswell was sometimes called “the Canadian Gough” 
He was perhaps not equal to John B. Gough in his power to 
sway a popular audience, but there were points of resemblance 
between the two. Both dealt in the commonplace. Both were 
excellent in relating anecdotes. Gough excelled in the pathetic, 
Carswell in the humorous. Gough seemed able to suggest that 
he himself had passed through very deep and bitter waters. 
Carswell had at his command a unique variety of comical facial 
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expression, of curious vocal intonations, and of amusing muscular 
movements of hands, arms and body. He lectured often in our 
mn, and generally was well received. One of his lectures was 
given in Orono on Nov. 4, 1868. Fifty handbills were printed 
and distributed to announce the event. The entrance fee was 
fifteen cents. Music was discoursed by the Brass Band. It 
was probably on this occasion that a front seat was occupied by 
James Cornish, the shoemaker, who was an expert heckler at 
public meetings, and with no partiality for Temperance 
Lecturers. The lecture began and soon James started in with 
his unannounced share of the entertainment. He made remarks, 
he asked embarrassing questions. At first the lecturer tried to 
ignore the interrupter’s presence, but James was insistent, and 
would not be put off. Carswell was very quick at repartee, and 
could not restrain himself long. He began to pour upon the 
offender a fusillade of hot retort, to which James replied with all 
his energy. Soon Babel developed, the audience took part in 
the row, and Cornish was silenced, or almost. Later, Mr 
Carswell admitted that the shoemaker had almost worsted him, 
and said that if James could make shoes as well as he could 
heckle, he had a mind to have his next pair made on James's 
lapstone. 

Well, on the date in question, June 11, 1857, nearly three- 
score and ten years ago, Orono Division did honour to Bro. 
Carswell’s “Panorama” and to itself by gathering together 
under the efficient management of Bros E. Thorne, Joseph 
Gilfillan, and John Gifford, a band of its members for whom 
the Committee provided Waggons, Teamsters and Horses to 
transport them over the long eighteen miles to Oshawa (and 
eighteen more coming back). What a bustle the preparations 
stirred up! The minutes say that the ‘regalia were cleaned for 
the occasion”. We are told also that the Brass Band went 
along, and on June 17 received the thanks of the Division ‘for 
their kind services at the Oshawa Festival”. It does not seem 
that the Band was remunerated in money, for the whole sum 
paid out for expenses was only £2.7.6 (or $9.50). But ten years 
later, on Nov. 13, 1867, the Division decided “to take four 
shares in the joint-stock company of the Brass Band”. The 
amount paid for the shares might perhaps be regarded as a form 
of conscience money. This Oshawa Festival seems to have 
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touched some members in a profound way, for on June 17 it 
was moved and seconded “that this Division provide itself 
h a suitable banner". The price was not to exceed £10! 
But prudence intervened, and the motion was laid on the table. 
On May 22, 1867, however, it is reported that Bro. Thomas Long 
has made a gift of a “‘noble flag” to the Division. And on May 
27, 1868, it is voted that Bro. J. W. Gifford is to have $5 for a 
tall, pine flagstaff, doubtless from his home on the Ridge. 








Many other visits were made and received, but none so 
important and picturesque as the one to Oshawa just spoken of. 
On July 28, 1857, a visit to Newtonville was decided on, and on 
Sept. 23 of the same year a visit to Bowmanville. On June 30, 
1858, Ballyduff Division invited Orono, and the invitation was 
accepted. Passing over a number of years we note a large 
affair when, on Feb. 5, 1868, three Divisions, Bowmanville, 
Star, and Clarke Union, visited Orono together. Bros McCor- 
mack, Pollard, A. H. Moment, T. Carscadden, R. Moment and 
R. Knox constituted the entertainment committee. In grand 
iloquent form the minutes inform us that “eloquent talking, 
splendid recitations, choice readings, and most melodious music 
filled up the time”. On May 13, 1868, it is decided to invite all 
Divisions within ten miles to the Proceedings of May 24. For 
a number of years the Twenty-Fourth of May was the great 
day of the year in Orono Division. No description of the 
Proceedings of that day, however, seems to be available, and 
we must trust to memory for some of the details. For several 
years there was in the afternoon a tea in the drill-shed, served 
by the ladies of the Division, at which the Brass Band played. 
In the evening there would be a lecture in the Hall, or a concert 
of vocal and instrumental music, or a dramatic entertainment. 
Sometimes these Proceedings attracted a great deal of attention, 
and crowds would fill the meeting places, afternoon and evening. 
‘Most of this remains with the writer merely as a vague recollec- 
tion, but the other day a tattered, weather-beaten sheet was 
picked up, on which the title of a play was printed, thus: The 
Last Loaf, a drama in two acts! That was the title of a little 
play, which more than once, some sixty years ago, amused 
Orono audiences. In the following autumn, on Oct. 28, 1868, 











'By G. M. Baker, Boston, in about 1870. 
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Clarke Union Division visited Orono, bringing a little play, 
The Country Aunt in Town. 


Visits were also paid to certain localities for the purpose of 
founding or resuscitating Divisions, but these events do not 
seem to have been recorded in the minutes, and can now be 
spoken of only in an uncertain way. If the writer’s memory 
does not fail him, he was present at inauguration functions at 
Kirby, Kendall, and Drum (a schoolhouse in Manvers), but he 
cannot give the dates or other details. He also remembers 
visiting Divisions which were in good running order at Newton- 
ville, Leskard, Bowmanville, and Ty 








For some sixteen years the Division had lived its life without 
legal identity when it occurred to Bro. J. H. Smale that the 
society should be incorporated and he moved as follows: 


Moved by Bro. John H. Smale and seconded by Bro. James Hetherington, 
That Orono Division, Number 79, of the Order of the Sons of Temperance of 
Canada West, do become Incorporated under and by virtue of the provisions 
of the Statute of Canada, passed in the fifteenth year of the Reign of Queen 
Victoria, intituled “An Act to Incorporate the Grand Division, and Sub- 
ordinate Divisions of the Order of Sons of Temperance, in Canada West”; 
also, and under and by virtue of the provisions of an Act passed in the twent 
seventh year of the Reign of Queen Victoria, intituled “An Act to continue 
and amend the Act to Incorporate the Grand Division, and Subordinate 
Divisions of the Order of the Sons of Temperance, in Canada West”, and that 
the Recording Scribe do forthwith transmit the foregoing Resolution to the 
office of the Grand Scribe of the said Grand Division, together with the formal 
decision of this Division, and request a full Standing of this Division. 

















Adopted by a two-third vote of all the members present at a regular 
meeting of the Division, on this seventeenth day of October, A.D. 1868. 


‘The following are the Yeas and Nays on the above Resolution: 


Yeas Yeas Nay 
Jobn H. Smale John Wonnacott Milton M. Tucker 
James Hetherington Miles Ogden 

William S. Christoe Almanser Gamsby 

John Curtis James Brown 

John Foster Robert Gordon 

John Dobson William Armstrong Sen 

William Caswell Isaac Cobbledick 

Proctor Moulton Albert Tamblyn 

James Linton Thomas G. Thompson 

Joseph Vincent Robert Best 

Truman Hall William Ayers 

William Cobbledick Robert Knox 
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We reproduce here one of the Quarterly Returns of the 
Division to the Grand Division. What an interesting collection 
these Returns would make! How few of them are now in 
existence! 








Quarterly Return of Orono Division, No 78. 
Orono Post Office, County of Durham, to the 
Grand Division of Sons of Temperance of Ontario, 
for the Quarter commencing April First, 1869, and ending June Thirtieth, 1869. 








Meme | Lady 
bere 
‘Number last term. ‘8783 John Cuttle....... WP. 
Number admitted. © 6 8 Thomas Long......-.....-.WoA. 
‘Number reinstated 0 0 John Squair. RS. 
‘Number withdrawn. 9 0 William Walkey ARS. 
‘Number suspended 0 0 James Cuttle . FS. 
Expelled for violation of G. M. Long. T. 
pledge. 0 0 Edward Vincent. Chaplain 
sxpelled for other causes... 5 0. 3 c. 
Number died. 0 0 John Mason AG. 
Number violated the pledge 1 0B. F, Cryderman. Is. 
— = ani. 


Whole number of members. 79 56 W. L. Herriman. ‘Deputy GW.P. 


7 cents on each member above. $ 5.53 
Receipts for dues and fees. 28.474 
Paid for benefits 

Expenses. : 20.28 
Cash and invested. ce 154.124 


Dated July Seventh, 1869, 


MINvrES OF AN INTERESTING MBBTING. 
Minutes of a meeting of the Division, coinciding with a meeting of the Grand 
Di held at Orono. The Grand Worthy Patriarch, Sir George W. Ross, 
was present. 

nutes of Orono Division, No 79, Sons of Temperance, June 8, 1870. 
Division opened in due form. W.P. in the chair. Officers absent, O.S., 
AC. Chap., ARS, and W.A. 

‘The W.P. appointed Bro. James Cuttle O.S., Thomas Renwick A.C., 
John Cuttle Chap., and the Grand Worthy Patriarch as W.A. The office of 
ARS. was not filled. 

‘The Grand Worthy Patriarch being called on for some remarks, under 
“The benefit of the Order”! he gave the Division a short and pithy address, 
counselling us always to act so that it may be said of us—all correct—having 
interest enough in the Order to pay up our dues and get the password so that 

















INo. nineteen in the Order of Business read: “Has any brother anything 
to offer for the benefit of our Institution?” It was under this head that 
speeches, music, recitations, etc., occurred. 
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we need not unnecessarily disturb the session of the Division, enjoining the 
necessity of cultivating a spirit of brotherly love and fraternal feeling, “writing 
the errors of our brothers in sand, but engraving their virtues on the table 
of enduring memory”. He also called our attention to a disease in Divisions, 
which he called the “dry rot". It manifests itself in indifference and lack of 
interest, and these things tend to the death of any community that is infested 
with them, He cautioned us to shun this disease and said the best way not to 
contract it was to strive to keep the Divisions interesting by short addresses, 
singing, recitations, etc. He also enjoined the duty of always remembering 
that we are an institution organised in the first place for the purpose of re- 
forming the drunkards of our country. But this is by far the least part of 
our duty; we must save the young, must keep them from ever becoming 
contaminated by the terrible evil of intemperance—it is a duty we owe our 
‘country to keep them from this curse. He considered the position of a Son 
‘of Temperance as one of the highest that can be occupied by any man. Having. 
thanked the Division for the kind invitation extended to him to attend our 
Division in session, and having expressed a hope that we would continue to 
prosper even more than in the past, he pressed upon our attention the im- 
portance and necessity of agitating for the passing of a prohibitory liquor 
law. The Grand Worthy Patriarch took his seat, leaving the Division highly 
gratified with his remarks, 











Bro. Squair than gave as a recitation Burns's “The Cottar’ 
Night"? 

Bro. Starr from Ottawa being called on related some reminiscences of 
his past life illustrating the power that we as Sons of Temperance may exert 
lover those who are led astray by the drinking usages of society, and called 
‘on us to do our duty whenever an opportunity offered to speak to the poor 
inebriate. 

It was moved and seconded that the time be extended indefinitely. 
Carried. 


Saturday 


Several of the brothers and sisters then sang a piece which was well 
received. 

Bro, Thomas Caswell, formerly of our Division, being called on, gave 
tus an account of Ontario Division (in Toronto) which he represented in the 
Grand Division. He said his Division and the Lodges of Good Templars were 
‘working harmoniously for the passage of the Dunkin Act. 

‘The Grand Worthy Patriarch made a proposition to the Lady Members 
‘and Visitors that if they would sell 300 tickets he would give a lecture on 











1 Writing the errors, etc.", was a phrase which occurred in the ritual 

"The recitation was the latter half of the poem, beginning with the line 
“The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face”. The reciter still remembers 
that Sir George W. Ross, the G.W.P., corrected him in a whisper, after the 
recitation, for having omitted the line: ‘‘In such society, yet still more dear.” 
He was a much-humbled lad, and a basis was laid for a long-enduring admira- 
tion for the ability of Sir George W. Ross. 
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“Canada sometime next September—the proceeds to be applied on the 
purchase of an organ for the Division 

Bro. Annis from Oshawa Division made a few remarks. 

Tt was moved and seconded that we refer back to the sixteenth Order of 
Business? Carried, 

Bro. A. J. Lockhart then proposed John Meyers, residence Clarke, 
occupation farmer, age twenty-two, as a fit and proper person to become @ 
member of our Order. Investigation committee, Robert Knox, John Squair, 
John Cuttle 

Singing again by brothers and sisters. 

Moved and seconded that the Division give a vote of thanks to the 
members of Grand Division for their presence here to-night, and also to the 
Grand Worthy Patriarch for his offer to give a free lecture for the purchase 
of an organ. Carried 

Bro. R. W. Williams, being about to remove from our midst, asked that 
wwe would kindly grant him a Clearance Card, 

Bro. Williams gave us a farewell recitation, depicting the effects of the 
too frequent use of the bottle, which was well received by the Division. 

Moved and seconded that the W.P. leave the Chair, and the G.W.P. 
take it. Carried. 

It was then moved and seconded that the thanks of this Division be 
tendered to the W-P., Bro. R. W. Williams, for his eficient services as W.P. 
of this Division, and also for his recitation to-night. Carried. 

‘The G.W.P. then tendered the thanks of this Division to Bro. Williams, 
who made some very appropriate remarks in reply: 

No receipts. Adjournment 

R. Knox, RS. 




















There were occasions of some interest when the Division 
came into close contact with legislative and administrative 
action, and with public men. Shortly after the founding of the 
Division there was what seemed to be a pretty large movement 
in the direction of legal prohibition of the manufacture and use 
of alcoholic beverages. An early sign of this was the passing of 
the Maine Liquor Law in 1851. This action became a imulus 
to effort to secure legislation of a similar character in Canada 
and elsewhere. The United Presbyterian Church, on June 22, 
1852, in Synod assembled, adopted unanimously a resolution in 
favour of legal prohibition. In 1853 the Synod of the Free 
Church passed a similar resolution. The Council of the Town- 
ship of Darlington is reported by the Christian Guardian of 

















“The lecture came off with great success on Sept. 7. The organ was 
bought before March 22, 1871, 

1No. sixteen in the Order of Business read: “Has any brother a friend 
‘to propose as a fit and proper person to become a Son of Temperance? 
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Feb. 23, 1853, as having adopted a no-licence Bye-Law to take 
effect March 1 ensuing. In the Canadian Parliament the 
Prohibition Bill, which at first seemed to have good support, 
received the “six months’ hoist” in April, 1853. There is 
interesting concurrent action amongst the Temperance societies. 
On April 27, 1853, after the “six months’ hoist” in Parliament, 
a communication from Newcastle Division to Orono Division 
regarding action by the Temperance League was discussed. 
‘The minutes offer no explanation as to the origin of this League, 
but it is safe to assume that its chief objective was to bring the 
full force of the united Temperance people of the community 
to bear on the securing of prohibitory measures. The action of 
Parliament had been a disappointment, but hopes were still 
high that a prohibitory liquor law would be passed in the near 
future, if Temperance men worked hard and stood shoulder to 
shoulder. ‘The matter would soon be before Parliament again, 
and thorough preparation for the battle was necessary at once. 
delegates to the League were chosen. Of members of the 
Division these were Bros F. Clarkson and J. L. Tucker, and of 
persons at that time outside the Division, Rev. G. Lawrence 
and Mr W. S. Christoe. Public meetings were held in con- 
junction with Newcastle. On July 20 an order is drawn on the 
Treasurer for the payment of half the cost of advertising what 
was called the Maine Law meeting. 

‘An unusual, and very important, step towards participation 
in public affairs was taken on Dec. 7, 1853, when it was resolved 
“That Bro, Tucker be requested to stand as candidate for 
Township Council”. Mr Tucker became candidate, was elected, 
and sat as Reeve of Clarke for 1854 and was re-elected many 
times. Thus did he enter upon his long and brilliant career as 
member of the Township and Counties’ Councils. He was 
chosen at a critical moment, so that he might be a pillar of 
strength to the cause of Prohibition. 

But Prohibition was much farther off than the zealous 
imagined. The years 1853-1855 were years of propaganda. 
On June 8, 1853, the Christian Guardian speaks of The Canadian 
Prohibition Liquor Law League as at work in Canada generally. 
On July 8 Neal Dow addresses a large audience in St Lawrence 
Hall, Toronto. On Sept. 25 Dr Wm Ormiston speaks to a 
meeting in the Adelaide Street Methodist Church. In 1854 the 
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Free Church reaffirms its support of prohibitory legislation, and 
again in 1855. But in our region public action has a reverse: 
Darlington Township reverts to the licence system, in Jan., 
1854. The Temperance bodies, however, keep on. On March 
8, 1854, a great demonstration is being arranged in which Bow- 
manville, Newcastle, and Orono are to participate. At the 
meeting of Orono Division on May 24 the question of the 
introduction of Prohibition is discussed at length, and is laid 
over for further discussion at subsequent meetings. On Sept. 1 
the petitions are being signed for presentation to Parliament 
at the coming Session. A prize essay on Prohibition is being 
distributed free in the village and surrounding school-sections 
in the end of October, 1854. The Prohibitory Liquor Bill is 
introduced into Parliament, but is ruled out by the Speaker in 
May, 1855, on the ground that since its provisions would affect 
commerce, it should have originated in the Committee ofthe 
Whole House. 

But the efforts of the Division to curtail the liquor traffic 
did not cease. On Dec. 26, 1855, it was resolved That the W.P. 
draw up a petition to the Municipal Council of this Township 
against the licensing of any more taverns in the Village of Orono 
—and that means be used to have the petition numerously 

igned. 

‘This agitation in favour of legal Prohibition is maintained. 
On Jan. 22, 1856, blank forms of petition are received, and 
Bro. Truman Hall is appointed to circulate the petition, and to 
receive remuneration therefor. A form was also sent to Bro. 
Thomas Best for circulation in his neighbourhood. No parlia- 
mentary action was taken. Parliament was busy with the 
Russian war, and the opening of railways. Nor must we forget 
that in 1856 the Maine Liquor Law was repealed. It was a 
period of reaction. 

A new form of activity was inaugurated by the Division on 
March 25, 1857, when a committee was appointed to see to it 
that the Licence Law was faithfully obeyed. The committee 
consisted of T. H. Gamsby, E. Thorne, and J. L. Tucker. 

Again, on Jan. 19, 1859, a committee consisting of Bros G. 
S. Aylesworth, J. Curtis, and N. F. Hall was appointed to sol 
signatures to a petition for a Prohibitory Liquor Law. It was 
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also resolved to co-operate with the Good Templars in holding 
a series of public propaganda meetings. 

When discussing matters affecting the holders of tavern 
licences it is interesting to see who these were at certain points 
of time in the Township of Clarke. ‘The earliest list in the 
possession of the writer is of the year 1856: 








Oxoxo NEwroNviLLe Neweast.E 
Asa Collins Henry Jones George Curtis 
Francis Coulter James McMurtry Joseph Oakley 
James Kerr William Strowger 
‘Alden Trull, Kixosron Roap Richard Varcoe 
‘Samuel Ramsay 
Mark Robinson Kexpaut 


John Carscadden 
event Concession 
Mark Ro(a)per (at Powers's). 


The following is the list of hotel keepers in Clarke in 1864 


Oroxo NEwronvinLe Kixcstos Roan 
J. Hallett H. Jones S, Ramsay 
J. Kerr W. Muldrew M. Robinson 
W. Kerr J. McMurtry 
J. Watson 
Port Graxey Leskaro Kenpaut Norra Roap 
D. Marc(a)h A. Beer E. Theobald F. Coulter 
‘The following is the list of hotel keepers in Clarke in 1868: 
Oroxo Newronvite, 
J. Hallett, Prince of Wales. —_S. Ramsay, Traveller's Rest 
W. Kerr, Globe M. Robinson, Queen's Arms 
J. Watson, Northern J. Thompson, Newton H. 
Port Granny Kexpatt Lesxaro 
D.Marc()h J. Carscadden, Queen's Arms _—_R. Powers, Leskard H. 


T. Henderson, King William II 


The following are the holders of shop licences: 
Orono: Chester & Bro., Thomas Dancaster, Uriah Donnelly 


‘The following is the list sf hotel keepers in Clarke in 1871: 


‘ORoxo Newronvitte 

S.J. Borland, North American W. McChesney, Dominion 
J. Hallett, Prince of Wales S. Ramsay, Traveller's Rest 
W. Kerr, Globe 

J. Watson, Northern Port Guaxsy 


D. Mare(@)h 
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Kenpaue Kixcston Roan 
J. Carscadden, Queen’s Arms M. Robinson, Queen's Arms 
T, Henderson, King William 11 
LeskaRp 
W. Caswell, Leskard H. 


‘The following are the holders of shop licences: 
‘Oxowo: Chester & Bro., Uriah Donnelly 


‘The tavern keepers were constantly accused of violating the 
laws regulating their business, and on April 20, 1864, it was 
decided that the W.P. of the Division should address each 
tavern keeper of the place a letter warning him that he must 
not keep open house in unlawful hours. 

The year 1864 was an important one with respect to Tem- 
perance legislation. On June 30 of that year the Royal assent 
was given to an Act to be known as “The Temperance Act of 
1864”, but which was generally called “The Dunkin Act", on 
account of the fact that Hon. Christopher Dunkin, one of the 
Lower Canadian members, was the gentleman who introduced 
the Bill. There was great expectancy regarding this law among 
‘Temperance people. The minutes of the Division tell us tl 
on May 25, while the Bill was before Parliament, Bro, Christoe 
entertained the Division by reading extracts from the Bill 
‘There is also the minute of Aug. 31, 1864, after the passing of 
the Act, which informs us that parts of the Act were read out 
by the W.P., and discussed by the Division. 

In due course the Act is brought to the attention of the 
Municipal Councils of our region. The first reference to it in 
the Counties’ Council is in the Warden’s Address at the December 
session of 1864 in which he states: 














“Your attention is also directed to an Act, assented to on 
June 30 last, granting additional powers to county as well as 
other councils, and may be entitled The Temperance Act of 
1864". The matter was referred to a committee which reported 
as follows: “From the expressed opinion of many members of 
this council your committee cannot advise this body to take any 
action upon The Temperance Act of 1864, but should be happy 
to learn that every corporation comprising these United Counties 
gives the Act a fair trial.” 

Thus did the Counties’ Council wash its hands of the affair 
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for the time being. But the Township Councils were there, and 
were called on to take action. The request to the Darlington 
Council by at least thirty electors to subi the bye-law to the 
whole body of electors was made on Dec. 3, 1864. The voting 
took place on Jan, 6, 1865. There were 316 Yeas and 143 Nays. 
So Darlington had prohibition of retail selling of intoxicating 
drinks, although they could be sold in quantities of five gallons 
and over. In Clarke the petition of Mr J. H. Smale and others, 
asking for a bye-law to be submitted, came before the Council 
on Dec. 17, 1864. The bye-law was submitted on Jan. 19, 1865, 
and was carried by a majority of some two hundred. And so 
Clarke also had the Dunkin Act. But both Townships there 
was great dissatisfaction with the working of the Act. 

In the Township of Clarke this dissatisfaction soon made 
itself felt. On Dec. 6, 1865, the Township Council passed a bye- 
law repealing the bye-law confirmed by the ratepayers in January 
of that year, under the authority of The Temperance Act of 
1864. The bye-law was voted on by the ratepayers, and on 
Feb. 8, 1866, the result of the vote was laid before the Council, 
by which it appeared that the repealing bye-law had been 
carried. In Darlington the attempt at prohibition was main- 
tained a little longer. The first vote to repeal was lost by forty: 
three to twelve on Feb. 23, 1866, and the second was carried on 
Feb. 24, 1868, by the still more insignificant vote of twenty-one 
to seventeen. These votes showed how weary the public had 
become of a law whose enforcement had completely broken 
down. Many did not like the licence system, but with all its 
objectionable features, they were willing to return to it, and have 
done with the ugly farce of the Dunkin Act. 

The Division went on again in its ordinary, jog-trot way, 
persuading one here and another there to abstain, hoping for a 
prohibitory measure some day which would make abstainers by 
wholesale, but content for a while to have patience and wait. 
But the meetings were not without interesting incidents, some 
of which had their source in the agitation connected with the 
Dunkin Act. On Nov. 7, 1866, a communication from Mr J. L. 
ucker was read requesting the vote and interest of the members 
in the coming municipal elections. The communication was 
placed on file. A week later another communication from 
Mr Tucker was read asking permission to send to the Recording 
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Scribe, to be read by him to the Division, a communication 
which had been sent to the editor of the Comet, and which the 
editor had refused to present to the Division. Nothing is said 
in the minutes as to the contents of the communication, but one 
may be allowed to suppose that the second, like the first, had 
reference to the elections to the Township Council. One is 
confirmed in this view by the circumstance that Mr Tucker did 
not sit in the Council in the year 1867. It is not unlikely that 
he knew there was disaffection in the Division, springing from 
the Dunkin Act fiasco, and that he wished to conjure it, and 
not lose the support of the Division which had long been faithful 
to him. That there was bickering in that body is evident from 
the minutes of a month later. On Dec. 12, Bro. James Eddy 
stirred up the hornets’ nest in a wandering speech "giving good 
advice to the young and old members about a Temperance 
House, Dunkin Bill, using the little member correctly, etc., 
etc.” Bro. Cuttle seems to have been stung, and “he replied 
that he was W.P. at the time of the Dunkin Bill excitement, 
and had nothing to do with the carrying of said Bill, ete. Bro. 
Smale replied to Bro. Cuttle’s speech stating that Bro. Cuttle 
was ungentlemanly in not telling the members of the Division 
that the Dunkin Bill was a fizzle as he stated that he knew it 
at the time. Bro, Cuttle replied, stating that some persons 
called Bro. Smale a fool for lecturing around the Township 
on that Bill, Bro. Smale and Bro. Cuttle talked one after the 
other for some time.” 

The direct enforcement of the Licence Laws was not generally 
considered a duty of the Division, but in April, 1869, a case 
arose respecting which the Division adopted a firmer line of 
action. It became known that Mr James Kerr was selling 
liquor without licence in the North American Hotel, and although 
it was said that the Council had withheld the licence for a short 
.¢ only, a majority of the Division was in favour of prosecuting 
him for violation of the law. Accordingly, on the evening of 
April 14, 1869, the Division decided “That the R.S. be appointed 
as prosecutor for this Division in cases of persons violating the 
“Tavern and Shop Licence Act’, and that this Division pledges 
itself to pay all necessary expenses connected with such prosecu- 
tion.” There was some opposition to the motion, but it carried 
by a considerable majority. The Recording Scribe for that 
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quarter was the present writer, and he, a minor under nineteen, 
somewhat rashly accepted the responsible and dangerous duties | 
of a prosecutor. Father and mother disapproved, but did not 
forbid. Kerr was summoned before a magistrate, and the case 
was tried between April 14 and April 21, for on the latter date, 
as stated in the minutes, “Several brothers congratulated the 
Division on the successful prosecution of James Kerr.” Kerr 
was found guilty and fined. But the Division received a slap 
in the face from the Township Council in the account of whose 
proceedings on July 5, 1869, the following items occur: “Petition 
of James Kerr, to refund a certain fine imposed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors without licence.” Immediately following is 
the resolution: “That the petition of James Kerr be granted, 
amounting to $10, and no more.” It is pretty clear that the 
Division did not have the sympathy of the Council, nor probably 
of the majority of the ratepayers. It is likely that we were 
regarded as a group of meddlesome persons interfering in business 
which did not concern us. A feature of the gossip of the time 
may be noted, which was that the "fresh" young man who 
acted as prosecutor would have received a good thrashing from. 
Jim Kerr, or some of his minions, if it had not been recognised 
that he was merely a cat’s-paw for worse rogues. There was 
some ugly feeling aroused in the community, but there was no 
overt act of disturbance of the peace. 
After the failure of the Dunkin Act in the Townships of 
Darlington and Clarke the Temperance people came to think 
that the Act would work more effectively if it were applied in a 
larger area. Steps were accordingly taken to bring the matter 
before: the Counties’ Council. A Temperance Convention was 
held in November, 1869, in Cobourg, to which Bro. G. Walkey 
was elected a delegate by the Division on Nov. 10. On Dee. 1, 
Bro. Walkey gave a report of the Convention, and presented a 
bill of $2.25 for his expenses, A committee was appointed to 
obtain signatures to a petition to the Counties’ Council in favour 
of submitting the Dunkin Act to a vote of the electors of the 
Counties. The committee reported on Jan. 12, 1870. At the | 
next meeting, on Jan. 19, the manner of presenting the petition | 
to the Counties’ Council was considered, and the following 
motions were adopted 
(1) Moved by Bro. G. M. Long and Seconded by Bro. J. W. Gifford, 
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That we the members of Orono Division, No 79, of the Sons of Temperance, 
fully agree with the views of the Temperance Convention held in Cobourg 
in November last respecting the passing of the Temperance Act of 1804 
in these united Counties, and therefore wish that the same be submitted to 
the people. 

(@) Moved and Seconded That Bro. G. M. Long be a committee to 
present the petition to Mr Tucker 

‘Mr Tucker was Reeve of the Township in 1870, and doubtless 
presented the petition to the Counties’ Council. The following 
extracts from the minutes of that Council show us what happened 
to the petition. 

At the January (1870) session the Warden, Mr C. M. Gould 
of Cramahe, in his Address spoke thus: 

In addition to the 3000 names presented at the December (1869) session 
of this Council, praying for a County Prohibitory Law for the suppression 
of the sale of liquors in these Counties, I am informed that you will again 
be presented with petitions of alike import, and as your action on the matter 
will seriously affect the interests of these Counties, I trust that you will give 
your most earnest consideration to the subject as befits its importance. 

‘On June 9, 1870, Mr Thompson presented petitions from 19 municipalities 
fn reference to passing a Bye-Law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in the Counties. Read and ordered to lie on the table 

On June 10, 1870, Mr Powers introduced his Bye-Law for the probibition 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors within these Counties. Read a first time. 

Moved by Mr Powers, seconded by Mr Vanstone, That the Bye-Law to 
prohibit the issue of licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors be now read 
a second time, and that Rule No 32 of the Standing Rules be suspended for 
the occasion to admit of the same, Lost on a division—the Warden explaining 
that it required a two-third vote to suspend the rule. 

On June 11, 1870, Moved by Mr Powers, seconded by Mr Vanstone, 
‘That the Bye-Law for the prohibiting of the sale of intoxicating liquors be 
now read a second time. Lost. 


‘The Minute Books of Orono Division, No 79, Sons of Tem- 
perance, in the possession of the writer, come down to March 18, 
1896, but the limits of space forbid any further account of what 
is contained in these records. Perhaps some will say that too 
been devoted to this subject despite 





























much space has already 
great importance. 








‘An organisation of some importance in advocating Tem- 
perance and Prohibition is the W.C.T.U. (Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union). According to the Orono News of June 10, 
1926, the Orono W.C.T.U. was organised about the year 1885 
by Miss Bowes of Oakville. The original officers were: Pres., 
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Mrs Freeman Andrus; Sec., Miss Linda Knott; Treas., Mrs 
Warren W. Trull. Members during the early years were: 
Mrs Andrew Knox, Sen., Mrs A. A. Gamsby, Mrs Wm Allin, 
Mrs G. M. Long, Miss Jane Knox, Miss Emma Clark, Mrs R. 
Moment, Mrs Jno Millson, Mrs Anthony Davy, Mrs W. L. 
Broad, Mrs Robert Knox, Mrs J. A, Jerome, Mrs Dorland 
Gamsby, Miss Emily Odell, Mrs A. Tamblyn, Mrs M. M. 
Tucker, Mrs J. Honey, Mrs T. Smith, Miss Jessie Cuttell, 
Miss E. McPherson, Mrs J. Wood, Miss S. Tourjee, Mrs J. 
Beer, Mrs D. T. Allin. Some gentlemen were admitted as 
honorary members: Robert Knox, Robert Moment, George M. 
Long. In 1900 Mrs S. Halliday was chosen President, and she 
has continued to hold the office through the quarter century 
which has elapsed with unremitting zeal and efficiency. 

For reasons of time and space the history of Temperance and 
Prohibition from 1870 to the present has been passed over, 
although a discussion of the legislation of the period would 
have been of the deepest interest. All that can be done now is 
to point out very hurriedly some of the main features of making 
laws and administering them during that long period of over 
half a century. After the Dunkin Act had been largely dis- 
carded, the Legislature of Ontario passed in 1876 the Crooks 
Act. It was a licence law, but was stricter than the laws which 
had preceded it. It took away powers from the municipalities 
and placed them in the hands of the Provincial Government. 
In 1878 the Federal Government passed what was known as 
the Scott Act. It was a prohibitory measure—a sort of improved 
Dunkin Act, and was adopted in a good many municipalities. 
In 1890 the Ontario Legislature passed the Local Option Act, 
and under its operation the number of licenses was greatly 
reduced until in many townships and villages of Ontario in 
1916 practical prohibition existed. Lastly, on Sept. 16, 1916, 
the Ontario Temperance Act came into force and has, with 
some amendments, remained the law in the Province ever since. 
There is much variety of opinion regarding the operation of the 
law. Prohibition people generally consider that it has worked | 
well and done much good. But there is some dissatisfactis 
with the results, and in many places we hear of bootlegging 
and the like. There are a good many in our region who say that 
if anybody wishes to get liquor he can get it. Names of boot- 
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leggers are quite openly mentioned. ‘The latest thing noticed 
by the writer appeared in the Canadian Statesman of Aug. 12, 
1926. In a report of a meeting of the Town Council of Bowman- 
ville held on Aug. 9, it is said that a letter was read from Mr 
George Crombie in which these words occur: “I wish to draw 
to your attention and consideration the fact that there is at the 
present time a strong feeling amongst the citizens of Bowmanville 
that our Chief of Police is not performing satisfactorily his duties 
in connection with checking bootlegging and ‘blind pigs 
Bowmanville, nor the speed limit as to motorists. . . . It isa 
matter of common knowledge and report that Bowmanville is 
honeycombed with ‘blind pigs’, and that if the Chief of Police 
not aware of this he is about the only person. . . .” The 
editor then goes on to say: ‘Some may look upon Mr Crombie's 
letter as a bit of spite, but there is more truth than fiction in his 
remarks regarding bootlegging running rampant in this town. 
It is high time the Police Committee saw that the local Police 
put forth every effort to stamp out this illicit traffic.” 


in 
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SOCIETIES, NEWSPAPERS 


‘Tue great and ever increa: 
secret societies, among 


ing popularity of secret, and quasi- 
nglish-speaking people of North 
America is one of the very striking phenomena of modern times. 
It is, however, a subject of such large dimensions that the limits 
of time and space will permit nothing at present but a few items 
of information on these matters. Elsewhere in this book (p. 518) 
there is given a description of a Division of Sons of Temperance 
(Orono Div. No 79), and several localities are mentioned as 
having at one time possessed such institutions. It may be 
worth mentioning here that in 1902 the Grand Scribe of the 
Order in Ontario sent the writer a list of fifty-eight names of 
Subordinate Divisions which had existed in Durham County. 
‘There were probably as many more Lodges of Good Templars 
and Royal Templars, so that the whole number of quasi-secret 
‘Temperance Societies was large. 

Passing on to other societies, it was probably true that the 
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Orange Order possessed more Lodges and members than any 
other. The writer has a list of sixty-three names of Primary 
Orange Lodges that had existed in Durham County prior to 
1902. Some of these had been founded as early as 1830. We 
may mention No 265, founded in 1839 at Orono by George 
Cowan, No 31, founded in 1842 at Clarke (Newtonville) by 
Wm Henderson, No 409, founded in 1845 at Orono by George 
Allen (still exists), No 616, founded in 1855 at Clarke (Orono) 
by David Connell, and a late one, No 640, founded in 1897 at 
Bowmanville by Robert Adair. A number of these still exist: 
the Orange Order has had greater resisting power than the 
Temperance Societies. In 1865 L.O.L. No 764, founded in 
1856, flourished in Newcastle, dormant in 1890, L.O.L. No 915 
was founded in 1858 at Kendall, and still exists. 

The Freemasons have been distinguished for dignity and 
stability. Where they have been planted they have thriven. 
Jerusalem Lodge No 31 was founded at Bowmanville in 1851. 
In 1865 F. F, McArthur was W.M., and Rev. Dr MacNab was | 
Chaplain. Durham Lodge was founded at Newcastle in 1856. | 
In 1859 E. A. MacNachtan was W.M., and H. S. Northrop, 
Secretary. In 1926 Wallace Holmes is W.M., J. W. Bradley, 
Secretary, and Rev. E. R. James, Chaplain. We must not 
forget Orono Lodge, No 325, A.F. and A.M., which dates from 
1874. It may be noted here that there are considerable differ- 
ences between the Freemasons of Canada and those of certain 
European countries, such as France, for instance. In Canada 
one does not hear the charge made that Freemasons exercise 
influence in political elections, nor that they are anti-religious. 
On the contrary, to be a Freemason in Canada is considered a 
guarantee of a man’s impartiality in polities, of his friendly 
attitude towards the churches, and of his complete respecta- 
bility. 

Ata special meeting of the Grand Lodge of the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen of the Province of Ontario held in Toronto 
on March 31, 1926, articles of agreement were entered into with 
the Independent Order of Foresters, that on May 31, 1926, the 
Foresters should be deemed to have accepted into the member- 
ship of the Foresters all the members of the Workmen, and to 
have assumed all the liabilities of the Workmen. It was also 
agreed that the Lodges of Workmen in existence on May 31 
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should be deemed to be Courts of Foresters, and that all the 
officers of the said Lodges should be the like officers of the 
Courts of Foresters. At the date March 31 the Workmen had 
been some forty-three years in existence, and Bowmanville 
Lodge No 99, John Percy, Recorder, with twenty-eight members, 
and Orono Lodge No 161, Adolph Henry, Recorder, with 
fourteen members, were still alive. The Orono News, in its issue 
of April 15, 1926, stated that the Foresters in the Orono Court 
were three in number. It stated also that the “ Foresters’ 
records show that some $87,000,000 have been paid out in 
benefits since organisation, the present annual income being 
$5,000,000. This will now be augmented by the addition of 
the income of the Workmen, which is $572,000. ‘The member- 
ship of the Foresters is 152,000, and to this will be added by 
reason of the merger the 8,300 members of the A.0.U.W.” 

Tt has been the good fortune of the writer to see the Minute 
Book of St Andrew's Society, Bowmanville, now in the possession 
of Mr D. G. M. Galbraith, Toronto. The first meeting of the 
Society was held on Dec. 14, 1857, in the office of Thomas 
Christie. Andrew Lockhart presided at the meeting and Thomas 
Christie acted as Secretary. The Chairman explained that the 
object of the meeting was to organise a society of Scotsmen and 
their descendants of a purely benevolent character. On motion 
of John McLeod, seconded by F. F. McArthur, it was agreed 
that the Society be called “The St Andrew's Society of Bowman- 
ville and Darlington.” Later this title was enlarged so as to 
include the Township of Clarke. ‘The officers were chosen as 
follows: Andrew Lockhart, President; Robert Squair, First 
Vice-President; John McLeod, Second Vice-President; David 
Fisher, Treasurer; Thomas Christie, Recording and Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Rev’s J. H. MacKerras and T. M. Reikie, 
Chaplains; Dr's William Allison and H. R. Reid, Physicians; 
Messrs F. F, McArthur, J. B. Fairbairn, E. McTavish, M. 
Galbraith, J. M. Climie, Committee. The Hon. John Simpson 
was chosen Patron of the Society. The membership of the 
society increased in a gratifying way until it included many 
of the Scotsmen of the surrounding country. The benevolent 
character of the society was constantly kept in view. The 
annual banquet in honour of the Patron Saint was regularly 
held, without ‘‘intoxicating liquorson the table", and at a charge 
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of one dollar each. The Minute Book closes at Nov. 9, 1866. 
John Milne is the last President mentioned. It may be interest- 
ing to recall that St Andrew's Society of Toronto was organised 
in 1836. 

But we have not done more than touch the fringe of a very 
wide subject, and we must pass on mentioning such Orders as 
the Oddiellows (Florence Nightingale Lodge, No 66, Bowman- 
ville, and Orono Lodge, No 436), the Sons of England (Lodge 
Wellington, No 19, Bowmanville, Wolverhampton Lodge, No 
128, Orono), the Foresters, the Rotarians, the Kiwanians, and 
many others, which are more or less secret societies, without 
speaking of a host of societies about which there is nothing 
secret, such as Farmers’ Clubs, Canadian Clubs, Ladies’ Aid 
Societies, the Epworth League, and many others. When we 
try to enumerate them we realise what a part they play in the 
life of the people. There is a danger in some cases that they 
cause a waste of precious time, but there is also a good side to 
these societies. On the whole, they are an educative force in 
any community. They spread new ideas, they kindle new en- 
thusiasms, they point out new paths. 

The earliest newspaper of our region of which the writer has 
knowledge was the Messenger of Bowmanville, the property of 
W. J. McMillan. The Christian Guardian quotes from the 
Messenger as early as Feb. 12, 1851. The last time the former 
mentions the latter is on Aug. 22, 1855, when it is said that the 
Messenger has been sold to the Climies. It is likely that the 
Canadian Statesman was founded at that time by Rev. John M. 
Climie, a supposition which is confirmed by the fact that vol. 2, 
No 39 of the Statesman was published on May 7, 1857, now in 
the possession of Dr Jabez H. Elliott, Toronto. The Canadian 
Statesman remained in the hands of Rev. John M. Climie and 
his son, W. R. Climie, until 1878, when it was bought by M. A. 
James. On Jan. 1, 1919, the two sons of Mr James were admitted 
into partnership, and the firm's name became M. A. James and 
Sons. Mr James has had great success. His paper has absorbed 
a number of other newspapers, and in the issue of June 7, 1923, 
the following list of these is given: 

“The Bewmansille Merchant, edited by Paul C, Trebileock (1818-1024), 
bookseller and stationer of this town; the Sun, W. R. Climie, editor; the 
Newcastle Times, Geo. J. Bell, editor; the West Durham News (afterwards 
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the Bowmanville News), James Gale, editor; and the Newcastle Independent, 
L. B. Davidson, editor." 

There seems to have been a Bowmanville Star. The Christian 
Guardian speaks of it not infrequently, as, for instance, on July 4, 
1855, and Dec. 30, 1857. 

Shall we look into the information contained in this venerable 
No 39, vol. 2, of the Statesman, which has just been mentioned? 

In 1856 and 1857 Bowmanville was a village, and James 
McFeeters was the Reeve for both years. In 1856 the Darlington 
Council received the following indemnities: Matthew Joness, 
£2/15 (811), E. G. Power, £2/10 ($10), W. B. Scott, £2/5 (89), 
C. S. Bates, £2/5 ($9), A. Washington, £2/15 ($11). The 
Assessors received: R. Allin, Ward 1, £1/4/10 (84.96), H, W. 
Burk, Ward 2, £2/4/10 ($8.96), J, H. Hanns, Ward 3, £6/0/0 
($24), J. McLaughlin, Ward 4, £7/10 ($30), T. Cann, Ward 5, 
£8/10 ($34). The Licences to sell liquors were: Taverns: 
John Hobbs, £9 ($36), R. Lowry, £9 ($36), H. Philipps, £9 
($36), W. Virtue, £9 ($36), A. Knox, £9 ($36), John Tubman, 
£6 ($24); Shop Licence: G. & J. Gibson, £6 ($24). In 1857 
W. Isaac had a wholesale liquor Licence for which he paid 
£10 ($40). These were all in the Township; in Bowmanville 
the Taverns mentioned directly and indirectly were: J. May- 
nard’s, Alma Hotel, by George Mason, Railroad Hotel, by 
John Hobbs, Canada Hotel, by John Munshaw, the Eastern 
House. But there were others, such as the Waverley, etc., 
which are not mentioned. James Cryderman and John Hughes 
were Auditors for Darlington in 1857. 

Neads and Helm advertise their foundry: they will manu- 
facture to order Steam Engines and Boilers, Threshing Machines 
and Separators, with or without Horse Powers, Grist and Saw 
Mill Machinery, Circular and Cross Cut Sawing Machines, 
Ploughs, Sleigh Shoes, Jack Screws, etc., ete. 

One Lawyer had his notice in the paper, Mr St John H. 
Hutcheson. Two Doctors announced their existence, D. Coates 
and Henry R. Reid. ‘Three Dentists were operating in Bowman- 
ville, Mr De'Mages of Bowmanville, Chandler & Marsh of Port 
Hope, and C. N. Vars of Oshawa. Three Auctioneers were ready 
to sell your property, John T. Coleman, John Copeland, and 
R. Wickett. One Company of Land Surveyors will measure 
your land. And a lot of land is offered for sale, for it is a boom 
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time. Matthew Joness is willing to sell 50 acres one mile east, 
including 2 acres of orchard. Wm Trull of Orono offers Lot 27, 
Con. 1, Darlington, with two thrifty and bearing orchards. 
George Mearns offers 500 village lots from John Smart's land. 
Wm Proutt has 5 acres on Liberty St which he is willing to cut 
up. Robert Squair offers 100 acres in Cartwright with a new 
grist mill (Elgin Mills), 16 miles north of Bowmanville, half a 
mile from the new Gravel-Road, and a mile and a half from 
Lake Scugog, where two steamers ply daily between Port Perry 
and Lindsay. And 50,000 bushels of wheat are bought every 
‘ter from the farmers in the rear townships. Things were 
humming in real estate. 
Wm Hounsell, David Forbes, James Riggs (one door west 
of Aaron Buckler's), and T. W. & J. Brown announce that they 
| are Tailors. F. F. McArthur, James T. Steele, and Cole & 
Martin sell a great variety of Dry Goods. Robert Squair & Son, 
and Murdoch Brothers have Groceries and Provisions of all 








sorts for the hungry. One Tanner, Wm Muir, is prepared to 
pay cash for Hides. (Garner Gifford had died Sept. 2, 1856.) 
The Cabinet Makers who advertised were Philp & Rundle, 
McCrea & Bennett. No word of Walter(s) & Co, but Mr Philp 
was the founder of the Furniture Factory. | 

In addition to being Printers, the Climies sell all kinds of | 
Stationery, Wall Paper, etc., and no other Stationer is mentioned. 
W. P. Graves announces his New Photographic Sky-Light 
Gallery, arranged on the most correct artistic principles, where 
groups as large as twenty or twenty-five in number can be 
taken. Pictures of children taken by a new process Instantane- 
ously, Millinery was furnished to ladies by Mrs E. Harper, and 
F.F. McArthur. John McLeod, the Hardware Man, was offering 
to farmers the “Little Giant” Corn & Cob, Peas, and Oat Mill, 
which could grind from 10 to 20 bushels an hour. 

Outside the town William Windatt offered, at Lot 8, Con. 4, 
Darlington, a large choice of Melodeons and other instruments. 
A. B. Kent of Newcastle dealt in the same kinds of articles. 
In Hampton Henry Elliott kept a large stock of Dry Goods, 
Groceries, Hardware, Paints, Oils, Hats, and Parasols. In 
Hampton, also, Richard Pearce had Stoves and Tinware. 

The Orono Sun (with the sub-title, “Newcastle Garland and 
Clarke and Manvers Advertiser”) was a newspaper of which 
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the writer has a copy of No 82, vol. 3, dated Thursday, Nov. 18, 
1858. It was a weekly of four pages, but the number in the 
possession of the writer has only two pages, some untoward 
event having prevented the appearance of a paper of the regular 
size. Ebenezer Thorne was the editor, who seems to have been 
aman of high ambition, He had two other newspapers: (1) the 
Canadian Visitor, “the great Temperance Paper, at 50 cents a 
year, or 25 cents when taken with the Sux or Day Dawn," and 
(2) the Day Dawn, about which no details are given. It probably 
was a Family Newspaper. Nothing is said about the sub- 
scription price of the Sun or Day Dawn (compare with p. 535). 

Tt may be interesting to give some of the details of this 
newspaper of Nov. 18, 1858: The Crown Lands Department 
advertises public lands still for sale in the Counties of North- 
umberland and Durham; W. L. Herriman, M.D., announces 
that he has an office in Orono; J. & T. Hetherington inform the 
farmers of Clarke that they are prepared to execute orders in 
sleighs, wagons, cultivators, ploughs, and harrows. They have 
taken prizes at the Provincial Exhibition at Brantford, at the 
County of Durham Show at Port Hope, and at the Township 
Fair at Newcastle. They will shoe horses at the rate of $2 a 
team. Allin & Newcombe are selling Pitt's celebrated Eight 
Horse Power Threshing Machines on Main Street, Orono. 
James D. Dailey will do Plain and Ornamental House & 
Sign Painting, Paper Hanging, Glazing, etc., in the latest style. 
J.L. Tucker will pay the highest price, in Cash, for good wheat 
delivered at his Mill, or in Store at Port Newcastle. James Dyer 
thanks the public for the custom with which he has been favoured 
for the last fourteen years at his Factory. He has been getting 
Power Looms, and will card wool into rolls, and weave any kind 
of fabrics to suit his customers. He has for sale Tweeds, Cassi- 
meres, Full Cloth, Plaids, Sattinets, Doeskins, Flannels, and 
Stocking Yarn. William Caswell announces that he has a new 
Harness Establishment in Orono, and that he will make saddles 
and harness as well as boots and shoes. John Simpson has 
opened a new Cabinet Ware Establishment in the store lately 
occupied by D. Callahan, J. Kerr lets it be known that he 
keeps the Orono Hotel, Main Street. Having had a good 
experience in the business, he will keep a hotel second to none. 
A good horse and rig always on hand at moderate charges. 
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John W. Gifford is prepared to conduct auction sales on reason- 
able terms. Edward Stacey, Grand Scribe, announces that the 
‘Annual Session of the Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance 
will be held at London, C.W., on Wednesday, Dec. 1. John 
Sailsbury, having bought James Kerr's Stage will make two 
trips a day to and from Newcastle, catching the trains from 
east and west. S.C. Peters and W. McDowell have dissolved 
partnership as merchants. An abundant supply of medicines 
is advertised, such as Holloway's Pills, Dr M'Lane’s Vermifuge 
and Liver Pills, Moffat's Vegetable Life Pills, and Phoenix 
Bitters, Canada Mineral Water from St Catharines Spring, 
CW. W. S. Turck will pay cash for Hides and Bark at the 
Tannery belonging to Mr Collins, formerly occupied by Jobes & 
Collins. 

Of the Newcastle Recorder the writer knows two numbers, | 
() No 6, Vol. 1, dated Thursday, March 26, 1857, preserved 
in the Library, Newcastle; (2) No 15, Vol. 3, dated Thursda 
May 12, 1850, in the writer’s collection. W. A. Powers was 
Editor and Proprietor. ‘The price of the Recorder, in advance, 
was $1.50 year. It was a weekly of four pages, with six columns 
to the page. 

Some of the interesting things in the number of March 26, 
1857, may be mentioned: The buying of the Court House from 
the Township of Clarke was a difficult negotiation, Clarke asked 
£125, and Newcastle was willing to pay only £50. A shivarie 
(charivari) was enacted in Orono. Several participants were 
brought before J. L. Tucker and fined £1.12.6 each. St George’s 
Church is to be built this summer, and S. Wilmot Esq. will be 
glad to receive subscriptions; the Building Committee consists 
of Rev. Henry Brent, Samuel Wilmot, John J. Robson, Wm 
McIntosh, Frederick Farncomb, Thomas Tamblyn. —H. 
Massey advertises his Foundry and Machine Manufactory; 
he makes Steam Engines, Dredges, Brass and Iron Mill Castings 
and Forgings, Lathes, Threshing Machines, Reapers and Mowers, 
Ploughs and Harrows, and Box and Cook Stoves. The Bank of 
Toronto has opened a branch at Newcastle. Samuel Honey has 
opened a new Carriage Shop. The Gilmour House, the Empire 
House, and the Wellington House welcome the public. W. R. 
Bradley has a Livery Stable. Wm McIntosh will pay cash for 
wheat at the Atherstone Mills, Port Newcastle. S. McCoy, 
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Wilmot & Co, McNaughton Bro's, offer Dry Goods, Groceries, 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes, etc., etc., to a discriminating public. 
Thus do we see how our villages of 1857 and 1858 differed 
from what they are to-day! How few of the old names remain! 
‘An important newspaper of Bowmanville was the Observer, 
the organ of the Bible Christian Church. It is mentioned at 
p. 269. 

The Sun of Bowmanville represented an attempt of W. R. 
Climie to re-establish himself in journalism after selling the 
Canadian Statesman to Mr James in 1878. 

The West Durham News was the engine used by John A. 
Wilkinson in 1876 to batter down the walls of the Liberal 
citadel. (See p. 146.) H. A. Durnan became proprietor in 
1878. Later it was owned by James Gale, was called the Bow- 
manville News, and was absorbed by the Statesman. 

The Newcastle Times and the Newcastle Independent were 
attempts to found newspapers in Newcastle. J. Lester Davis 
also made an attempt to found the Newcastle Beacon in 1901. 
The writer has No 25, Vol. 1, dated Aug. 1, 1901. 

The Orono News, published by Samuel Cuttell, is now in its 
forty-first year. It is ranked as an Independent journal in 
poli 

‘The West Durham Review of Bowmanville is the Conservative 
organ. It is edited by J. W. Hynds. The No of July 22, 1926, 
is No 35 of Vol. 17. 











XXXIX 
HOW WE LIVED 


Ir was a generally accepted belief among the people of our region 
that they lived in a superior way. They would say: “We may 
not be rich but we are well fed, we live upon the fat of the land.” 
And the question arises: ‘What did we eat and drink?” 
There were three great staple articles of food: wheaten 
bread, pork, and potatoes. We believed that our wheat, par- 
ticularly our fall wheat, made the best flour in the world. And 
John Simpson proved it by taking the medal at the World's 
Exhibition in 1851. Of course you might have good flour made 
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into bad bread, but our housewives were the best in the world 
too. And when they set a baking of bread with yeast or bran- 
emptyings, or salt-emptyings, it had to be good. Other women 
might have sour or soggy bread, but such things could hardly 
happen to our women. 

‘There were several ways of baking bread which had flourished. 
In the days when open fireplaces prevailed, the housewife had a 
bake-kettle, which she hung on the crane over the fire, or placed 
the hot coals, and in which she baked a big, round loaf of 
tasty bread, or she might have a Dutch oven (or reflector), in 
which she placed her loaves and set her oven before the fire, s0 
that the heat might strike the top of the oven, and be reflected 
down on the bread, and thus bake it. Oh yes, people had some 
ingenuity in olden times! Or the goodwife might have a brick 
oven, close to the back-kitchen door, big enough to hold a fifty- 
pound batch, where the nicest, sweetest, brown-crusted bread 
was baked, In due time, too, the American Cooking Stove, a 
triumph of inventive ingenuity, was developed. And the bread 
could be baked, potatoes boiled, and pork fried, on the same 
implement. This implement had reached some degree of excel- | 
lence as early as 1835. As we see from various issues of The 
Patriot of that year (Oct. 20, Nov. 3) there were at least two 
Cooking Stoves on the Toronto market, “J. and B. VanNorman’s 
Patent” and “Hathaway's Patent Hot Air Cooking Stove.” 
‘The VanNormans asserted that they had been engaged for 
fifteen years in making stoves, and had at length achieved such 
success that they had an article above criticism. Mr Hathaway 
charged the VanNormans with stealing his “principle of flues”, 
and threatened that he would take legal steps to punish their 
temerity. Thus did men struggle for business a century ago. 

‘As to the price of flour it varied according to circumstances. 
An early reference to the matter is found in La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt's Travels, 1795, where he says, in speaking of Mr 
Green's mill at Forty-Mile Creek (Grimsby): “The price of 
flour is twenty-two shillings per hundred weight.” (A hundred 
weight meant here 112 Ibs, so that flour then was nearly $3.93 
per 100 Ibs). He says also at another place that, “The price of 
flour in Kingston is, at present, six dollars per barrel.” (About 
$3.07 per 100 Ibs.) On April 16, 1829, the Canadian Freeman 
gives the price of flour at York (Toronto) as at £2.0.0 to £2.2.6 
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per barrel ($8 to $8.50 per barrel, or about $4.08 to $4.34 per 
100 Ibs). According to the Toronto Patriot of Jan. 12, 1847, the 
price of flour in Toronto was 17/6 to 20/- per barrel (about 
$1.78 to $2.04 per 100 Ibs). On Nov. 5, 1851, 60 Ibs of flour sold 
in Clarke for 6/9, é.e., $1.35, or at the rate of $2.25 per cwt. 
But on Sept. 10, 1855, when wheat was high, Francis Squair 
sold John Biette 100 Ibs of flour for £1.5.0 ($5.00). And some- 
times in that year it was as high as $5.50 per cwt. 

For the making of yeast for bread the writer’s mother used 
the liquid taken from boiling hops, and in order to have every- 
thing to her liking, she grew her own hops trained to run up a 
few poles in the corner of the garden. The writer does not 
remember seeing hops growing in other peoples’ gardens, and 
is uncertain regarding whether their use in making yeast was 
general or not. 

But wheaten bread was not the only product of the world of 
cereals which our people knew how to prepare. The Scottish 
settlers brought with them the taste for, and knowledge of, the 
humbler oat-plant. And one of the forms of food prepared from 
oats has become very common as an item in the Canadian break- 
fast. The writer remembers, however, men of English descent 
who considered porridge as quite unsuitable food for hard- 
working men, particularly at breakfast. And he remembers 
that in his early youth oatmeal porridge was served for supper 
and not for breakfast at his mother's table. It was not strong 
enough for a man to work on, as some of the men said. In 
addition, but less frequently, oatcakes were baked on the 
griddle which hung on the chimney crane. When these cakes 
were thicker than usual we called them bannocks. There was 
another form of food, called sowans, which was made from the 
shells of oats. In Francis Squair’s books these oat-shells are 
spoken of as “‘sids". They sold at the rate of 50 cents per cwt. 
The use of sowans was confined to Scottish people, partly 
perhaps because it was difficult to prepare. It was necessary 
to steep the sids for some twenty-four hours, or until they began 
to “turn”! ‘Then the liquid was poured off, turned into a pot, 
and boiled until it thickened, When it had begun to thicken, it 
might be poured into bowls and supped hot, after salt and lumps 
of butter had been put into it. Or it might be poured into 
bowls and allowed to thicken like jelly, and eaten cold with 
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cr ‘cotsmen ate it with avidity. Burns speaks of it in 
Hallowe'en: 





‘am, 





“Till butter'd so'ns, wi’ fragrant lunt, 
Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’.”” 

As we have seen elsewhere (Ch. XX XIII) the making of flour 
was much practised in our region, but the making of oatmeal was 
carried on in a much more limited way. Indeed, as far as the 
writer remembers, the only maker of oatmeal in the neighbour- 
hood was his uncle, Robert Squair of Bowmanville, who was 
active in this business for some twenty years (between 1840 and 
1860). ‘The making of oatmeal was a somewhat costly operation, 
on account of the fact that kiln-drying of the oats was necessary. 
And then, also, two stone operations were performed: first 
shelling the oats, and second making meal of the shelled oats. 
The result was that 13 Ibs of oatmeal were reckoned as the 
equivalent of a bushel (34 Ibs) of oats. It is interesting to note 
that when (Dec. 2, 1856) George Carter was buying 18 Ibs of 
oatmeal at 3/3 (65 cents) from Francis Squair in Clarke, oats 
were selling on the Toronto market at 2/6 to 2/9 (50 to 55 cents) 
a bushel. ‘The margin of profit was narrow. When oats were 
lower (say 25 to 35 cents a bush.) oatmeal would run at 3 cents 
a Ib, which for a good while was a common price. 

Robert Squair was also a maker of pot barley, and his 
brother dealt in it at his mill in Clarke. The making of pot 
barley was a simpler operation than the making of oatmeal. 
Tt consisted of the scouring of the grain by means of a stone 
revolving rapidly in a case lined with sheet-iron made rough by 
perforation. The writer forgets what proportion of the grain 
was lost in the operation. The prepared article was selling in 
1851 at 3, 4, and 5 cents a pound, probably according to quality. 
Tt was used chiefly for making broth, a common article of diet 
in Scottish families. 

Buckwheat was not very plentifully produced in our region. 
It was ground with the ordinary millstones. It was brought 
with fair frequency in smallish quantities as grist to the mill. 
‘When it was sold it cost about 24 cents a Ib. It was used chiefly 
to make pancakes, which, when properly served, were eaten 
with maple syrup. 

Indian corn was a common article of food with us. It was 
one of the smaller varieties of this plant which was used to make 
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corn meal. It was made into porridge, and eaten with syrup 
or milk. It was also made into a kind of cake, called johnny- 
cake. was eaten with syrup or butter. In the “fifties” it 
was often sold at 2, 24 or 8 cents a lb. It was frequently brought 
to the mill as gristing. The operation of making corn meal was 
simple grinding, with ordinary millstones. 

To treat of other flour products than bread, such as cakes 
and pies, would take time and technical skill, and must be 
passed over hurriedly. The cake that held the highest place in 
the average schoolboy’s affection was the doughnut. But the 
boys of our region do not seem to have known the word; we 
called these cakes “fried cakes” or “twisters”. They were most 
plentifully made in the fall and early winter, at pig-killing time, 
when lard was being most abundantly rendered. For a pot of 
boiling lard was needed in which to fry them. And as they came 
out, dripping from the hot lard, they did seem so good! As to 
pies, other than meat-pies, there were several excellent kinds, 
but they cannot all be mentioned. The commonest sort of pie 
was probably apple-pie, both deep and shallow, the shallow 
one the commoner—often despised by Europeans. But how good 
a piece of shallow apple-pie was, with or without sugar and 
cream, with flaky crust, made of Rhode Island Greenings, 
Belleflowers, and many another variety of good cooking apples! 
It might not be good for a diabetic, but for a healthy, growing, 
country lad, it was like ambrosia for the gods. Other superbly 
good pies, when well made, were raspberry-pies and custard- 
pies, but we must not dwell on them. It is not to be forgotten 
that good preserves” (jam) of any sort, when properly treated, 
will make good pie. Cherries, plums, peaches, black currants, 
gooseberries, etc., etc., all do excellently well! These could 
never be too abundant for healthy, home-keeping youth! A 
brief word must be reserved for pumpkin-pie (pronounced 
“punkin"), which, in spite of foreign detestation, is, when 
properly made, a decided delicacy, but it requires sound taste 
and a deft hand. Here, too, shall be mentioned rhubarb-sauce 
and rhubarb-pie. Rhubarb is a wonderful plant, said to have 
been brought from central Asia to England in the reign of 
Charles IT. It seems to be easily cultivated in our country, but 
is said not to thrive in the South. The majority of people find 
its taste too sour, unless a good deal of sugar is applied. Good 
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cream may also be bountifully added, without spoiling anything 

Peas were a somewhat important element of food, inasmuch 
as they were used, whole or split, in the making of soup. Robert 
Squair had things so arranged in his mill in the hollow that he 
could furnish split peas to his customers, and there was a demand 
for them. But unsplit peas were also used for making soup. 
The price of peas in the “fifties” in Clarke ran all the way from 
50 and 60 cents to sometimes 75 cents, and even sometimes up 
to $1 a bushel. 

White beans were not extensively cultivated, but quite 
frequently a little patch would be planted for home use. Bean 
soup was eaten, but the most popular dish made from them was 
baked beans, sometimes with molasses, and called Boston baked 
beans. Beans needed no milling operation to prepare them for 
food. The references to prices in Francis Squair's books are 
rare, but the writer's recollection is that they were regularly 
sold at $1 a bushel or over. 

‘There is another grain which, in many parts of Europe, is 
made into bread, and which was occasionally grown in our region, 
namely, rye. It is worthy of note that the writer never knew of 
this bread being made in our region. In the days when there 
were many distilleries, rye was made into whiskey. It was 
generally sowed in the fall on light, sandy soil. It often sold 
at 60 or 70 cents a bushel. 

The commonest form of meat eaten in our region was pork. 
In early times the breeding of hogs, as well as of other animals, 
was not carefully done. Nor was there much encouragement 
when pork and beef were selling the greater part of the time at 
around 5 cents a lb. (See p. 474.) Pig butchering was done 
generally in the early winter. And since pork was eaten through- 
out the year, it was necessary to salt down, and sometimes to 
smoke, a sufficient quantity to last for months. Sometimes the 
curing was badly done, so that salt pork was often unpalatable 
and even unwholesome. But once a year at least there was a 
chance to enjoy fresh meat. Pigs’ feet, and cheeks, and head- 
cheese took on such appetising forms that it is to be feared we 
were often guilty of the sin of gluttony. Occasionally throughout 
the summer there would be relief from the salt pork when a 
calf or a lamb was butchered. Beef was not very frequently 
slaughtered on the farms, but now and then a piece of beef 
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would be bought from the butcher in town. Hens were kept by 
every one practically, and furnished dainty food for families. 
Eggs and custards, chicken broth, roast chicken, and chicken- 
pie stood high as foods in the estimation of all. The prices of 
chickens seem to be rarely mentioned in the records to which 
the writer has had access, but he thinks he remembers hearing 
of chickens sold at 25 cents a pair. As to eggs they sold regularly 
in the “fifties” at 12} cents a doz. Ducks, geese, and turkeys 
were quite common on farms, and found their way in roasted 
form to the tables of the community. ‘The writer has found some 
traces of their prices in the records. On Jan. 8, 1852, 2 geese 
were sold for 3/- (60 cents), on Dec. 23, 1852, a goose was sold 
for 2/- (40 cents), on Dec. 1, 1858, 3 turkeys were sold for 
9/3 ($1.85), and on Dec. 5, 1853, 1 turkey was sold for 2/6 
(50 cents). The price of ducks does not seem to have found its 
way into Francis Squair’s books. 

Game had become rare in our region before 1850. The onl 
game the writer remembers was an occasional meal of rabbit, 
partridge, wild pigeon, or duck. Very seldom did a piece of 
venison find its way in from the swamps of Manvers. Fresh 
trout, chub, or sucker from the creek were sometimes served. 
But more often a barrel of salt Labrador herring, or half a ewt 
of dried cod furnished eaters with their ration of fish. A common 
price for herring retailed by Francis Squair to the men about 
the place was 1/- (20 cents) a doz. A good salt herring made a 
tasty breakfast. 

In the matter of vegetables, the potato was the most im- 
portant of all. In many houses it was served at every meal in 
the day. The most common style was to peel the potatoes 
before boiling. But there were some who boiled and baked them 
in their jackets. This was the tastiest fashion, particularly when 
they were covered with a plentiful application of pork gravy or 
butter. Another excellent form was the fried potato. The 
price of potatoes varied considerably, according to the abundance 
of the crop. Sometimes they might be as low as 20 cents a 
bushel, and sometimes as high as $1 a bushel. Very commonly 
they would be in the neighbourhood of 40 or 50 cents. There 
were many varieties, but the writer can hardly remember more 
than the “cups”, the “blue-noses", the “‘pink-eyes", and the 
“early roses". 
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Other vegetables were used rather sparingly in our region. 
There was an abundance of turnips raised in the fields, but 
they were for the cattle and sheep. Some were, however, boiled 
and served at table. Cabbage was often cultivated, and also 
onions, particularly what was called the potato-onion. Then 
we had also carrots, beets, lettuce, cucumbers, and radishes. 
Squash and pumpkins were sometimes planted among the corn 
which was raised for eating from the ear. They were made into 
pies for the most part. Gardening in the country was carried 
on under difficulties. ‘The spring was very short, and the summer 
might be very dry, both of which facts told against the gardens. 

At table people drank water, milk, and tea. Milk seems to 
have been less plentifully drunk in some families than one would 
imagine. Tea was warm and often sweetened, was generally 
more easy to obtain than milk, and seemed more cheering than 
water. In the “fifties” good tea often cost $1 a pound. But 
there were grades as low as 50 or 60 cents, with which people 
were satisfied. Sugar to sweeten the tea cost about 10 cents a 
pound. The writer’s mother used to buy young hyson tea and 
muscovado sugar. Maple-sugar was not very plentifully made 
in our region within the writer's recollection. But enough was 
made on his father’s place, and near-by neighbours’ places, to 
give him an idea of the implements and operations involved in 
sugar making. Before 1850 it had become more of a luxury 
than a necessity in our region, But the making of syrup was 
kept up for a good while longer, since it was easier to make, and 
we ate it on buckwheat pancakes, johnny-cake, etc. It was 
considered delicious by all native Canadians, but the writer 
has seen many foreigners who disliked the taste of maple-sugar 
and maple-syrup. 

The writer does not remember seeing whiskey, beer, or wine 
served at table, except a weak beer, called treacle-beer, which 
his mother made, and which was supped with oatmeal porridge. 
Treacle was a thick, dark-coloured molasses, which you thinned 
with water, adding a little yeast, and placed in a corner. After 
fermentation for two or three days, it was put in jars or bottles 
until it was strong enough to use. Some people were in the 
habit of making cider for table use, or for use in the fields. But 
one can hardly say that cider was a very common beverage. 
It came under the ban of the total abstinence societies, and fell 
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into discredit. It is rather remarkable that, in a region where 
juicy apples could be so plentifully grown, fine brands of sparkling 
cider had not been developed. The famous ciders of Devonshire 
and Normandy might, conceivably, have been excelled in quality 
by the product of Canadian orchards. It is a tribute to the 
strength, and sincerity, of our teetotal sentiment. If the writer 
remembers well, coffee was much less in use than tea, But it 
was not unknown. For lunch in the harvest-field, and on 
threshing-days, as well as at table, it was sometimes served 
Asan ordinary drink in the fields water, with a certain admixture 
of oatmeal, was freely imbibed. It was an excellent beverage 
for parched throats in our dry climate. Buttermilk, and milk 
soured and thickened before skimming, were also often used for 
drinking in the field and at table. It must be admitted that 
although plain water is an excellent and safe drink, fruit juices, 
fermented liquids, and the like, injected into it, make it more 
palatable for many tastes. Herein lies an explanation of the 
tendency of humanity to worship at the shrine of Bacchus. 
Although grapes of good quality can be produced in our region, 
the making of wine in large quantity, and fine quality, was 
hardly ever practised. 

‘The use of milk under the many forms given it by human 
ingenuity would fill volumes. In Francis Squair's house it was 
used very plentifully. It was drunk as skim-milk, thin or thick, 
sweet or sour, as buttermilk, as curds or junket, or as whey. 
And if you got a good chance you drank it unskimmed; but you 
did not get the chance very often. And, of course, butter was 
made, churned in a wooden churn provided with a dasher.. When 
the writer did the churning, he was rewarded with a slice of 
bread covered with fresh butter and sugar, and a drink of fresh 
buttermilk. True ambrosia and nectar! That was about the 
only occasion on which one got fresh butter. The non-European 
habit of salting all butter immediately after churning was 
followed in our house. A great deal of inferior butter was used 
in earlier times. A common price was from 124 to 15 cents a Ib. 

In the writer’s youth his mother had the regular habit of 
making cheese—generally from new milk, but occasionally from 
skim-milk. He was often detailed to assist in the various actions 
which go to make up that interesting operation: warming the 
milk, putting in the rennet, mixing the curds, and so forth. 
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Then when the curds were placed in the tub he helped to put 
the big stone on top of the lid which acted as a press. Very 
seldom were these cheeses sold; generally they were eaten by 
the household. As to rennet, we were always careful, when 
killing a calf, to separate, save, and salt down that part of the 
stomach which would yield rennet. What a wonderful story it 
would make if we knew how the foods and drinks of man have 
been really developed! 

As to fruits, the one most commonly used by all was the 
apple. One reason was that, without costly apparatus or in- 
genious devices, one might have home-grown apples almost the 
whole year round. Beginning in August with such varieties as 
the Early Harvest, following with Red Astrachans, Duchesses, 
St Lawrences, etc., into the winter apples, one might have 
Baldwins, Russets, Northern Spys, etc., into the month of 
July. What a wealth of good eating did our orchards furnish! 
And then all the other fruits which we cannot dwell on now, to 
be eaten out of hand, or made into jams, and the like, without 
end, Fruits imported from tropical parts were rather rare in 
the writer’s youth. He does not remember having seen bananas, 
pine-apples, or grape-fruit. Now and again oranges and lemons 
would appear, or lime-juice would be ordered for a sick person. 

When speaking of food and drink we should say something 
of the usual times of serving meals. Breakfast was served so 
that the men would have time to finish eating and get away 
to their work in field or wood by seven o'clock. Dinner was 
taken at noon, and an hour was supposed to be enough, unless 
an extra half-hour or so were allowed for the horses to feed. 
Supper was generally served after the day's work was done. 
In haying and harvest time, however, it was often usual to serve 
two lunches in the field, one at ten in the morning, the other 
at four in the afternoon. The two meals entailed upon the 
women of the family a heavy extra burden, and were sometimes 
not very necessary, but fashion is always strong. 

A point or two may be added regarding housekeeping matters, 
not included in serving meals. In accounts of the early life of 
our settlers mention is often made of the pine knots which were 
used as illuminants in their houses. The writer never saw this. 
His earliest recollection is of the lighting of the house with tallow 
candles. Sometimes the candles were made by the process of 
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continuous dipping of the wick in hot tallow. Sometimes the 
candles were made in tin moulds, in which the wicks were placed 
and knotted at the bottom before the hot tallow was poured in. 
In the early “fifties” the selling of candles at 1/- (20 cents) a 
pound is frequently mentioned in Francis Squair's books. In 
addition to candles, oil was also burned in simple tin lamps 
provided with candlewicks. They had no chimney and burned 
with a dull, smoky flame. The writer believes that the oil 
used was whale-oil. But in the early “sixties” a great change was 
effected in illumination by the introduction of petroleum. Oil 
was struck in Pennsylvania in 1859, and by 1861 it was being 
shipped to all parts as an illuminant. The first mention of it, 
in Francis Squair's books, is on Oct. 2, 1862, where it is said, 
“For coal oil, 25 cents.” The quantity is not mentioned. 
On Oct. 30, there is an entry, ‘For castor oil, rock oil & tin 
can, & butcher knife, $2.25.” also leaves the price of the 
coal oil uncertain, but the mention of the can indicates that 
there will be a steady use of coal oil in the family. And such 
proved to be true. Coal oil was bought on the following dates: 
Nov. 14, 1863, Dec. 24, 1864, Oct. 10, 1865, but nothing is said 
about quantity or price. On Sept. 14, 1866, we get definite 
information; 2 gallons of coal oil are bought from Horsey for 
$1.00. Apparently coal oil was selling then at 50 cents a gallon. 
Ten years later (Jan. 21, 1876) 54 gallons of coal oil are bought 
in Orono for $1.65, or 30 cents a gallon. Ten years later (March 
6, 1886) 4 gallons of coal oil are bought in Orono for $1.40, 
or 35 cents a gallon. It fell still lower, so that before the Great 
War it was selling at 15 cents a gallon. In 1926 it is at 30 cents 
a gallon, which has been a not uncommon price. 

It may be interesting to recall that Mrs J. G. Simcoe, wife 
of Governor Simcoe, speaks in her diary of a petroleum spring. 
At the date Sun., Mar. 10, 1793, she reports that the governor 
had returned from a trip to Detroit which had lasted five weeks. 
He had also been at what is now London, where he intended to 
place the capital of Upper Canada. Somewhere near there he 
had found the petroleum spring. The diary reads: ‘A spring 
of real petroleum was discovered on the march by its offensive 
smell, 



























1See “Diary of Mrs John Graves Simcoe,” by J. Ross Robertson, 1911, 
p. 186. 
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‘The early settler was a resourceful person, and many things 
were made, as we have elsewhere seen, at home which afterwards 
were made in factories in great industrial centres. Home-made 
soap was one of these. Hardwood ashes from fire-places and 
stoves were put in some dry corner and saved for making soap. 
A sound, used flour-barrel would be set on a bench a foot high. 
‘Three or four holes an inch in diameter would be bored in the 
bottom, Then a few handfuls of clean straw would be laid over 
this. And the ashes would be poured in until the barrel was full. 
A few pails of water would be poured into the ashes, and after 
a certain number of hours the red lye would ooze from the 
bottom of the barrel, and drip into a receiver below. The lye 
was poured into a soap-kettle, an inevitable accompaniment to 
every well-ordered home, and lumps of fat pork were added. 
The fire was kindled below the kettle, the boiling began, and 
went on for hours, until the fat was thoroughly eaten up by the 
lye and turned into soft soap, which was used for all sorts of 
cleansing operations about the house. And good soft soap was 
cleanser! Hard soap was obtained from the soft soap by 
adding a larger proportion of fat. The hard soap would gather 
like a thick crust on the top, which was cut up into bars and set 
aside to dry and harden. 
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2. PERIODICALS. 
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